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GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATLSTICAL,  AJ!^  HISTOEICAL. 


POONAH 

pOONAH,  a  dislrict  of  British  Tndia,  presid. 
Bombay,  principally  between  the  17ih  and 
19th  degs.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  74th  and  76th  of  E. 
long. ;  having  N.  Ahmednuggur,  W.  the  Concan,  S. 
the  Sattarah  dom..  and  L.  those  of  the  Nizam. 
Area,  8,281  sq.  m.  Pop.  abont  658,000.  The  face  of 
the  countiyis  moantamous  and  irregular,  but  inter- 
spersed with  many  fertile  and  well- watered  valleys. 
The  climate  ia  good  and  invigorating,  and  more 
suitable  to  Europeans  than  moet  parts  of  India. 
A  good  deal  of  the  surface  consists  of  the  black 
and  red  cotton  soils  common  in  the  S.  of  India : 
rice  grounds  comprise  about  1-1 6th  part  of  the 
land  m  cultivation,  and  gardens  about  1-1 0th. 
The  land  is  assessed  on  the  village  system.  Poonah 
is  the  only  city ;  but  there  are  several  other  con- 
siderable towns,  at  which  coarse  woollen,  cotton, 
and  silk  fabrics,  and  metallic  ornaments  are  made. 
The  celebrated  cave-temples  of  Carlee,  and  several 
places  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  are  in  this  district. 

PooxAH,  a  city  of  British  India,  presid.  Bom- 
bay, formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Mahratta  dom.,  but 
now  the  cap.  of  the  above  distr. ;  on  the  MooUa, 
a  tributary  of  the  Beemah,  80  m.  ESE.  Bombay, 
on  the  railway  from  Bombay  to  Bellary.  Pop. 
estimated  at  about  110,000.  It  stands  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  bare  plain,  about  2,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  insulated  hill,  crowned 
with  a  pagoda.  It  is  without  walls,  and  can 
neither  lay  claim  to  antiquity  nor  beauty ;  is  very 
irregularly  built  and  paved,  with  mean  bazaars, 
deep  ruinous  streets,  and  no  large  or  striking 
edinoes.  The  principal  palace  is  surrounded  by 
high  and  thidc  walls,  witn  four  round  towers,  and 
is  entered  through  a  pointed  archway.  There  are 
several  other  p^ces,  but  tliey  are  small  and  in- 
significant. A  little  west  of  the  city  is  the  British 
cantonment,  on  an  elevated  site^  with  wide  streets, 
a  spacious  church,  a  good  station-librarv  for  the 
soldiers,  and  another  library  for  the  oncers,  and 
regimental  schools,  supported  by  subscription. 
This  city  has  a  Hindoo  college,  establislicd  in 
1821,  for  100  students,  with  classes  for  Hindoo 
divinity,  medicine,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy,  law,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  grammar. 
Poonah  is  the  residence  of  the  British  collector 
and  judge  for  the  distr.,  and  has  a  distr.  jail, 
8e\'eral  British  schools,  and  a  Rom.  Catholic 
church.  East  of  the  city  is  an  excavated  temple, 
apparently  dedicated  to  Siva.     Poonah  is  tirst 
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noticed  in  history  early  in  the  17th  century;  but 
it  did  not  become  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
Mahratta  sovereign  till  the  middle  of  the  18th 
centur^^    It  came  into  British  possession  in  1818. 

POf*AYAX,  a  city  of  New  Granada,  cap.  of  the 
gov.  of  Cauca,  on  an  extensive  table-land,  nearly 
6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  having  the  Cauca  river, 
about  a  league  distant,  on  the  N.,  and  a  mountain 
named  M,  &um  its  resemblance  to  that  letter,  on 
Uie  £.;  230  m.  SW.  Bogota,  and  235  m.  NE. 
Quito;  lat.  29  28'  88"  N.,  long.  76°  31'  30"  W. 
Fop.  estimated  at  25,000.  Like  most  Spanish- 
American  cities,  it  is  laid  out  on  a  perfectly 
regular  plan,  its  broad  streets  being  bordered  with 
stone  footways,  llie  houses  have  for  the  most 
part  onl^  one  story,  and  are  usually  built  of  un- 
Dumt  bnck.  It  has  several  squares,  one  of  which 
is  spacious  and  handsome ;  a  cathedral  and  other 
churches;  numerous  conventual  buildings,  some 
of  which  are  now  converted  into  barracks,  or  ap- 
propriated to  other  uses,  and  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  royal  mint  and  of  a  tribunal  of  finance. 
Two  bridges  are  thrown  across  the  Molina,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Cauca,  which  runs  rapidly  through 
the  city,  and  drauis  it  of  its  filth.  Popayan  is 
principally  inhabited  by  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
the  number  of  whom,  a  few  years  since,  was 
double  that  of  the  whites.  It  was  formerly  the 
eutre]x>t  of  the  trade  between  Bogota  and  Quito, 
and  had  a  large  traffic  in  the  precious  metals; 
but  the  revolution,  by  turning  the  trade  into  other 
channels,  gave  a  blow  to  its  prosperity,  from 
which  it  has  not  hitherto  recoveml.  It  has  still, 
however,  some  trade  in  woollen  stuffs,  salt,  flour, 
sugar  and  cocoa ;  and  its  markets  are  always  well 
supplied  with  provisions. 

Fopayaii  was  the  first  city  built  by  Europeans 
in  thi»  part  of  the  New  World,  having  been 
founded  by  Beualcazai  in  1537.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1827. 

•pOPEKINdEN,  or  POPERINGHE,  a  town  of 
Bel^um,  prov.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  cant.,  on  the 
Schipvaert  canal,  near  the  French  frontier,  7  m. 
W.  by  N.  Ypres.  Pop.  11,160  in  1862.  The 
town  has  several  churches,  a  handsome  town-hall 
and  college,  and  some  rather  extensive  woollen 
manufactures,  -with  oil-mills.  It  has  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  hops. 

PORT  ESSINGTON,hite  a  British  settlement, 
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on  a  peninsnla  on  the  N.  coast  of  Australia.  The 
bay  or  port  extends  inland  for  17  m.  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  2  to  6  m. ;  Victoria,  the  CAp. 
on  its  W.  side,  being  in  lat.  11°  17'  S.,  long. 
132°  18'  E.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1839;  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  project  for  establishing  a 
colony  in  this  locality  had  been  unwarily  adopted. 
The  country  round  the  bay  is  of  the  most  sterile 
description ;  and  the  bay  itself,  though  excellent 
when  entered,  is,  from  the  lowness  of  the  shores 
and  the  number  of  reefs,  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  approach.  These  considerations  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  settlement  in  1845. 

PORT-GLASGOW,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Kcnfrew,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  16  m.  VVNW.  Glasgow,  and 
2  m.  E.  Greenock,  on  the  Glasgow-Greenock  mil- 
way.  Pop.  7,214  in  1861.  On  the  W.  the  town 
is  Hanked  by  a  steep  range  of  hills,  about  400  ft. 
in  height ;  and  is,  in  fact,  so  much  overshaded  by 
these  hills,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  reach 
it  for  about  6  weeks  in  winter.  The  town  is  neat 
and  regular;  the  street*),  wliich  are  straight,  for 
the  most  part  cross  each  other  at  right  angles; 
while  the  houses,  which  are  generally  lofty  and 
substantial,  have  a  pretty  uniform  appearance. 
The  chief  modern  buildings  are  the  town-house 
and  par.  church.  The  latter  is  ornamented  in 
front  with  a  portico,  resting  on  4  massy  fluted 
pillars,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  handsome  spire, 
rising  from  the  centre.  In  addition  to  the  par. 
church  there  b  a  quoad  sacra  chanel  belonging  to 
the  establishment,  and  a  chapel  in  connection 
with  the  Associate  Synod.  There  are  8  schools, 
one  of  w^hich  is  parochial;  and  another  an  en- 
dowed seminary,  called  Beaton's  School,  from  the 
name  of  its  founder.  The  most  important  branches 
of  business  are  ship-building,  and  the  manufacture 
of  canvas  for  sail-cloth  and  coarse  luien  fabrics. 
The  fofmer  gives  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  men.  The  btiildmg  of  steam-boats,  some  of 
them  of  the  largest  class,  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Port-Glasgow  was  formerly  the  sea-port  or  deep- 
water  harbour  of  the  city  of  (ilasgow^,  and  w^as 
long  regarded  as  a  mere  dependency  of  the  latter. 
It  has  two  capacious  harbours,  furnished  with 
ample  quay  and  shed  room,  ti^ether  with  a  graving 
dock,  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  A  large  and  com- 
modious wet-dock  has  also  been  constructed. 
Formerly  the  trade  of  this  place  was  almost  en- 
tirely carried  on  in  ships  belonging  to  merchants 
resident  in  Glasgow.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
people  of  Port-Glasgow  have  themselves  become 
ship-owners,  and  at  present  the  greater  part  of  the 
shipping  belonging  to  the  port  is  owned  by  resi- 
dents in  the  town.  On  the  1st  of  January',  1864. 
there  belonged  to  the  port  31  sailing  vessels  under 
50,  and  9  above  50  tons,  besides  8  steamers,  of  an 
aggre^at«  burthen  of  889  tons.  Port-Glasgow  is 
the  principal  port  on  the  Clyde  for  the  importation 
of  N.  American  timber,  the  quantity  imported 
having  varied  during  the  last  15  years,  from 
16,000  to  30,000  tons  a  year.  Owing  to  the  great 
improvements  that  have  been  efifected  in  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Clyde,  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  belonging  to  Glasgow  that  formerly  centred 
in  this  port,  has  been  transferred  to  tlie  former. 
The  customs'  revenue  has  very  materially-  de- 
creased; a  conseauence  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  goods  formerly  warehoused  here  being  now 
carried  direct  to  Glasgow.  Thus  the  customs' 
revenue  which,  in  1830,  amounted  to  243,349/., 
had  sunk,  in  1849,  to  139,392i,  and,  in  1860,  to 
64,621/.  It  rose,  however,  to  125,112/.  in  1862, 
and  to  140,174/.  in  1863.  More  than  half  the 
trade  of  the  port  is  with  the  British  N.  American 
possessions ;  about  a  fourth  with  the  W.  Indies ; 
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and  the  remainder  with  the  E.  Indies,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  U.  States.  There  is  now  little 
coasting  trade  between  the  town  and  Glasgow; 
but  the  numerous  steam-boats  that  navigate  the 
Clyde,  except  those  that  ply  to  comparatively 
distant  ports,  touch  here  in  passing  and  re-passing. 

The  intercourse  between  Glasgow  and  its  port 
was  in  the  last  century  carried  on  principally  by 
land ;  but  the  improvements  effected  in  the  Clyde 
navigation  have  been  such  as  to  make  Glasgow 
all  but  independent  of  this  or  any  other  port, 
except  its  own.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Newark, 
which  origmally  formed  the  seat  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate  on  which  Port-Glasgow  is  built, 
stands  on  the  shore,  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  town  on  the  E.  In  1776  it  was  created  a  bor. 
of  barony,  and  a  municipal  constitution  was  con- 
ferred on  it.  The  Reform  Act  united  it  with  Ren- 
frew, Rutherglen,  Dunbarton,  and  Kilmarnock,  in 
sending  I  mem.  to  tl  •  H.  of  C.  Registered  voters, 
241  in  1865.  The  corporation  revenue  amounted 
to  4,150/.  in  1863-4.    Market-day,  Friday. 

PORT  MAIION,  a  sea-port  of  the  island  of 
Minorca,  which  see. 

PORT-PATRICK,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Wigtown,  on  a  gentle  declivity  on  the  E.  ooast 
of  the  Irish  Channel,  bounded  on  the  Land  side  by 
hills  which  suddenlv  rise,  in  a  semicircular  form, 
to  the  height  of  200  or  300  ft. ;  109  m.  SW.  Edin- 
burgh, and  21  m.  NE.  Donaghadee,  Ireland,  on 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Glasgow- 
Carlisle  railway.  Pop.  1,206  in  1861.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  parallel  to 
the  bay  ;  and  there  are  3  smaller  streets  connected 
with  it,  stretching  at  right  angles  tx) wards  the 
hills.  The  houses  are,  in  general,  well-built,  com- 
fortable, and  covered  with  slate.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  par.  church  and*  of  a  free  church, 
there  are  no  puolic  buildings,  nor  any  other  place 
of  public  worship,  though  there  are  dissenters  of 
all  kinds  in  the  town  and  par.  Education  is  at  a 
low  ebb ;  lower,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  place 
of  simihur  size  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  small  parish 
library,  and  a  still  smaller  one  connected  with  the 
Sunday  school.  There  are  no  manufactures,  but 
the  cod  fishery  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

Government  steam-packets,  in  the  sen-ice  of 
the  post  office,  used  to  ply  between  Portparrick 
and  Donaghadee.  The  shortness  of  the  {lassage 
from  the  latter  made  Port|>atrick,  previously  to  the 
introduction  of  steam  navigation,  a  principal  port 
of  entry,  not  merely  for  passengers  coming  from 
Ireland  to  Britain,  but  also  for  cattle  exported 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  But  after  a  direct 
communication  had  l)een  established  between  Ire- 
land and  Holyhead,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Bris- 
tol, the  passage  by  Port|)tttrick  fell  off,  though  it  is 
still  a  regular  route,  served  by  steamers.  Formerly 
the  harbour  of  Portpatrick  was  a  mere  inlet  between 
two  ridges  of  rocks,  and  was  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  on  the  W.  of  Scotland.  When- 
ever a  vessel  approached  the  harbour,  the  inhabs. 
assembled  to  draw  her  to  the  beach,  there  l)eing 
no  quay  or  creek  to  afford  shelter  fn>m  the  waves. 
But  a  quay  and  reflci'ting  lighthouse  were  built 
about  80  years  ago;  and  it  having  been  deter- 
mined to  tnake  the  place  a  steam-packet  station, 
a  new  harbour  was  constructed,  protected  by  two 
piers,  curved  to  resemble  a  horweshoe,  and  fur- 
nished with  jetties  near  their  extremities,  by  which 
the  entrance  was  contracted  to  180  fU,  the  area 
of  the  basin  thus  formed  being  al^out  7  acres.  In 
accomplishing  this  great  work,  rock  to  an  immense 
extent  required  to  be  excavated,  which  was  ef- 
fected by  meims  of  puddle-dikes  and  tlie  diving- 
bell.  The  original  estimate  was  120,000/.,  but 
the  total  expense  exceeded  200,000/.    After  all, 
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however,  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  ver}'  dif&- 
cult  in  ron^h  weather. 

Portpatrick  was  long  resorted  to  as  the  Gretna 
Green  for  Ireland,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  run- 
away, or  irr^rular,  marriages.  The  lowest  sum 
charged  was  10/.,  payable  to  the  parochial  cleigj'- 
roan,  who  performed'  the  marriage  ceremony,  and 
1/.  to  the  session-clerk.  The  practfce  was  aban- 
doned in  1826,  owing  to  the  mterference  of  the 
church  courts  ;  but  in  the  records  of  these  mar- 
riages during  the  preceding  period  of  50  years, 
there  occur  Uie  names  of  198  gentlemen,  15  officers 
of  the  army  or  navv,  and  18  noblemen. 

PORT-AU-PKINCE,  a  citv,  and  sea-port,  and 
the  modem  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay 
of  Gonaives,  90  m.  S.  Cape  Ilavtieu,  and  IGo  m. 
W.  St.  Domingo ;  hit,  18°  33'  42"  N.,  long.  72°  27' 
11"  W.  Pop,  variously  estimated  from  18,000  to 
20,000.  It  IS  partially  fortified  on  the  land  side, 
and  the  hartxtur  is  protected  by  a  battery  on  a 
small  island  near  the  shore.  The  streets  are  laid 
out  with  great  precision,  crossing  each  other  at 
nearly  right  angles,  but  the  town  is  irregularly 
built*:  the  houses  are  principally  of  wood,  and  as 
they  seldom  exceed  2  stories  in  height,  have  a 
paltry  appearance.  Except  the  palace,  which  is  a 
large  budding,  with  a  handsome  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  good  reception  rooms,  there  are  no 
public  buildings  of  any  importance.  The  arsenal, 
church,  mint,  lyceura,  military  h(M<{)ital,  and 
courts  of  law  are*  all  insignificant.  The  adjacent 
country'  is  low  and  marnhy,  and  the  hcnt  in  tlie 
summer  months  being  excessive,  the  climate  is 
then  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbour  is  between  White  Island  and  the  S. 
shore.  The  depth,  of  water  varies  from  about 
18  fu  at  ebb  to  20  ft.  at  full  tide.  It  w  customarj-, 
but  not  compulsory,  to  employ  a  pilot  in  entering 
the  harbour.  Ships  moor  head  and  stem  at  from 
100  to  500 yards  from  shore;  loading  and  unload- 
ing by  means  of  boats,  as  there  are  neither  docks 
nor  quays  to  facilitate  these  operations.  The 
harbour  is  perfectly  safe,  except  during  hurricanes, 
which  may  be  expected  from  Aug.  to  Nov.  The 
markets  are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  beef, 
mutton,  fowl,  frait,  and  vegetables :  but  the  supply 
of  fish  is  uncertain ;  and  such  is  the  indolence  of 
the  inhabe.  and  their  neglect  of  the  most  obvious 
resources,  that  though  turtle  abound  in  the  bay, 
they  are  rarely  found  in  the  markets. 

Port-au-PrMJce  is  the  seat  of  government,  the 
supreme  court  of  justice,  court  of  cassation,  and  a 
tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction.  It  is  also  the 
residence  of  the  principal  foreign  consuls  in  Hayti, 
and  the  entrepot  of  ttie  commerce  of  the  island, 
which,  however,  is  trifiing,  compared  to  what  it 
was  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
turbances and  atrocities  that  devasted  this  fine 
colony.  (See  Hatti.)  It  is  of  late  origin,  having 
been  founded  in  1749.  It  is  very  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, by  one  of  which  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
in  1770. 

PORT-ROYAL,  a  town  and  sea-port,  and  for- 
merly the  commercial  capital  of  Jamaica ;  at  the 
extremity  of  a  narrow  point  of  land,  bounding 
Kingston  harbour  on  the  S.  and  £.,  about  5  m. 
SSW.  Kingston.  It  formerly  had  2,000  houses 
and  was  handsomely  built;  but  having  been  in 
gpreat  part  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1G02, 
and  having  subsequently  suffered  severely  by  fires 
and  hunicanes,  its  pubhc  offices  were  transferred 
to  Kingston,  and  it  is  now  insignificant  as  a  town. 
It  is  still,  however,  strongly  fortified,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  royal  navy  yard,  the  naval  hospital, 
and  of  some  regimental  baiiacks. 

PORTARLmGTON,  a  parL  bor.  and  inhmd 
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town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Barrow, 
which  diWdes  it  mto  two  portions,  the  lai^er  of 
which  is  in  Queen's,  and  the  smaJler  in  King's 
CO.,  40  m.  SW.  by  W.  Dublin,  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  railway.  .Pop.  2,389  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of  a  single 
street,  nearly  2  m.  in  length,  extending  on  both 
sides  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  2  stone 
bridges.  PorUrlmgton  is,  perhaps,  the'best  built 
and  cleanest  country  town  in  Ireland.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  this 
town  may  be  ascribable  to  the  fact  of  a  colony  of 
French  Protestant  refugees  having  been  settled  in 
it  by  William  III.  It  has  two  churches,  in  one  of 
which,  frequented  by  the  refugees  and  their  de- 
scendants, divine  service  was  performed  in  the 
French  language  within  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  It  has,  also,  2  Rom.  Catholic  chapels,  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  a  market-house,  and  a 
dispensary.  The  schools  belonging  to  this  town 
have  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputAtion,  especially 
those  for  French ;  and  in  them  two  of  the  most 
illustrious  individuals  of  whom  Ireland  has  had  to 
boast,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  brother  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
education.  Under  a  charter  of  Charles  II.,  in 
16<>7,  the  corporation  consisted  of  a  sovereign,  2 
portreeves,  12  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty ;  but 
this  body  was  dissolved  by  the  Irish  Municipal 
Act.  The  bor.  returned  2  inems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of 
C.  down  to  the  Union,  since  which  it  has  returned 
1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Re^stered  elec- 
tors, 99  in  1865.  An  obelisk  on  a  hill  adjoining 
the  town  commands  an  extensive  prospect  Manor 
courts  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  it  has 
two  constabulary  stations,  one  in  the  portion  of  the 
town  in  each  county.  Markets  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays ;  fairs  on  5th  Jan.,  1st  Mar.,  Easter 
Monday,  22nd  May,  4th  July,  1st  Sep.,  12th  Oct., 
and  23rd  Nov. 

The  town,  with  an  extensive  surrounding  dis- 
trict, was  granted,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to 
Lord  Arlington  (Sir  H.  I3ennett,  the  Eliab  of 
Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel),  one  of  the 
famous  Cabal.  The  town,  which  was  previously 
called  Cultodry,  took  the  name  of  its  new  owner, 
ttie  prefix  Port  being  given  to  it  in  consequence 
of  its  having  a  small  landing-place  on  the  Barrow. 
Lord  Arlington,  however,  soon  afterwards  sold  the 
property ;  and,  after  passing  through  various 
hands,  it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Dawson,  an  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Earl  of  Portarlington.  Kmo 
House,  the  residence  of  this  noble  family,  is  about 
4  ro.  S.  from  the  town. 

PORTLAND,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  the 
U.  States,  state  Maine,  of  which,  till  183*2,  it  was 
the  cap.,  on  a  peninsula  in  Casco  Bay,  50  m.  SSW. 
Augusta,  and  50  m.  NNE.  Portsmouth.  I*op. 
26,340  in  1800.  Portland  is  the  largest  town  in 
the  state,  and  is  well  built  and  laid  out,  having 
numerous  churches,  an  elegant  courtr-house,  mar- 
ket, alms  and  custom  houses,  an  athenaeum,  with  a 
good  library  and  several  banks.  The  harbour  has 
deep  water,  is  safe  and  capacious,  and  is  never 
frozen,  except  for  a  few  days  in  the  coldest 
wmters.  Its  entrance  is  marked  by  a  lighthouse, 
70  ft.  in  height,  on  Cape  Elizabeth,  3  m.  S.  by  E. 
from  the  town.  The  town  and  harbour  are  pro- 
tected by  2  forts.  The  inhabs.  of  I'ortland  carry 
on  an  extensive  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  and 
have  a  considerable  share  in  the  fisheries.  There 
are  numerous  schools  for  children  of  either  sex. 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  1786. 

POR'rLAND  (ISLE  OF),  a  large  and  almost 
insulated  headland,  on  the  S.  coast  of  England,  co. 
Dorset.  It  stretches  lengthwise  from  N.  to  S. 
about  5  m.,  being  concave  on  ita  W.  and  convex 
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on  its  E.  side.  Where  widest  it  is  nearly  2  m. 
across;  area  2,970  acres.  Pop.  8,468  in  1801*.  The 
island  consists  of  a  vast  mass  of  freestone,  rising 
in  its  highest  point  to  about  4.jO  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Its  quarries,  which  have  long  been 
famous,  have  furnished  the  stone  used  in  the 
building  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  many  other 
edifices.  It  has  a  village,  several  hamlets,  a  prison 
for  convicts,  with  churches,  schools,  and  two  old 
castles.  It  is  well  watered,  and  the  soil,  though 
in  most  parts  thin  and  light,  is  fertile,  yielding 
fine  herbage,  with  wheat  and  other  grain,*  but  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  supply  of  theiiihabs. 
The  custom  of  gavelkind  preA'ails*  in  the  island. 
!Near  its  S.  cxtremitv,  denominated  *  Portland 
^  Bill,'  in  lat.  b(P  81'  22"  N.,  long.  29  26'  49"  W., 
'''are  2  lighthouses  with  fixed  lights,  elevated  198 
ft.  above  high  water.  The  *  Race  of  Portland '  lies 
to  the  S.  of  the  Bill.  It  is  a  ripling  of  the  water, 
occasioned  by  the  rUggedness  of  the  ground,  which 
impedes  and  breaks  the  course  of  the  tide.  At 
springs  it  is  rather  dangerous,  at  least  for  small 
loaded  vessels.  In  the  angle  between  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island  and  the  opposite  shore  of  the  main- 
land, b*  Portland  or  Weymouth  Roads,  where 
there  is  excellent  anchorage,  with  W.  or  N. 
winds,  for  the  largest  ships.  But  gales  from  the 
SSE.,  SE.,  and  E.,  throw  in  a  very  heavy  sea ;  and 
to  protect  the  roads  from  their  infiuence,  a  gi- 
gantic breakwater  is  now  being  constructed,  for  a 
notice  of  which  see  Weymouth.  The  sea  is  per- 
petually encroaching  on  this  island;  and  in  1665, 
1734,  and  1792,  portions  of  the  cliffs  and  of  the 
land,  having  been  underminexl,  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  sunk  to  a  lower  level.  The  Isle  of  Portland 
has  been  made  a  depdt  for  convicts,  who  arc  em- 
ployed on  the  breakwater. 

PORTO-BELLO,  a  famous  sea-port  and  town 
of  Colombia,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  isthmus  uniting  the  two  great  continents  of 
X.  and  S.  America,  at  the  point  where  it  is  less 
than  40  m.  across ;  lat.  9°  24'  29"  N.,  long.  79° 
43'  35"  W.  The  town,  now  greatly  fallen  off,  is 
built  along  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
range  which  surrounds  and  shelters  the  harbour. 
But  this  barrier,  at  the  same  time  that  it  protects 
the  port,  prevents  the  circulation  of  the  air,  and, 
combined  with  the  heavv  periodical  rains,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  surrounding  forests,  and  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  renders  this  locality  a  favourite  seat 
of  yellow  fever,  and  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
places  in  the  world.  Owing,  however,  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  port,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  its  contiguity  to  Panama, 
on  the  opixwite  side  of  the  isthmus,  it  was,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  an  important  commercial  entre- 
IH)t.  Down  to  1740,  the  galleons  from  Old  Spain, 
with  merchandise  for  the  Sjianish  Alain,  Peru,  and 
the  W.  coast  of  America,  used  to  rendezvous  at 
Porto- Bello,  about  the  same  time  that  the  Peru 
fleet  arrived  at  Panama,  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
other  produce  brought  by  the  latter,  being  con- 
veyed across  the  isthmus  by  means  of  oxen  and 
conversely.  As  soon  as  the  galleons  had  unloaded, 
and  the  merchandise  from  Panama  had  arrived,  a 
fair  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  strangers,  and  when  a  deal  of  busi- 
ness was  transacted.  But  in  1740  the  galleons 
ceased  to  .resort  to  Porto-Bello,  the  commerce  with 
I*eru  and  W.  America  having  been  since  carried  on 
direct  by  vessels  that  sailed  round  Cape  Horn.  In 
consequence,  the  importance  of  Porto-Bello  rapidly 
declined;  and  the  advantages  of  its  port  not  being 
eufticient  to  counter\'ail  the  unhealthiuess  of  its 
climate,  it  is  now  comparatively  deserted.  But 
should  the  project  for  effecting  a  communication 
across  the  isthmus,  by  canal  or  railway,  take  effect, 
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it  is  probable  that  Porto-Bello  may  recover  some 
portion  of  its  former  im|X)rtance.  The  climate  is 
faid  to  have  been  im])roved  by  an  opening  made 
in  the  mountains  that  encir^^le  the  town,  and  by 
the  cutting  down  of  a  portion  of  the  adjacent 
forests. 

Notwithstanding  Porto-Bello  was  formerly  very 
strongly  fortified,  it  was  taken,  with  little  loss,  by 
Admiral  Vernon  in  1739.  The  importance  of  this 
exploit,  and  the  abilities  of  the  admiral,  were,  at 
the  time,  much  overrated ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  if  he  were  furnished  with  an  adequate  force 
he  would  have  little  difficulty  in  reducmg  aU  the 
Spanish  settlementa  in  this  quarter.  But  the 
events  that  took  place  during  the  next  two  years, 
and  especlallv  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Cartha- 
gena,  undeceived  the  public. 

Porto- 13ello  was  discovered,  in  1502,  by  Colum- 
bus, its  name  being  derived  from  the  excellence  of 
its  harbour. 

I*ORTOBELLO,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  of 
Scotland,  co.  Mid  Lothian,  in  a  plain  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  2  m.  E.  Edinburgh,  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Berwick  railway.  Pop.  4,366  in 
1861 ;  but  in  summer  its  pop.,  owing  to  the  influx 
of  visitors  from  Edinbui^h,  is  much  larger.  The 
bor.  has  a  chapel  of  ease  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment, a  Free  church,  and  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Episcopalians,  Independents,  and  Relief.  The  main 
street  lies  along  the  line  of  tlie  public  road  runnin<; 
E.  and  W. ;  a  number  of  cross  streets  diverge  from 
it,  leading  down  to  the  sea  beach,  or  stretching  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Some  of  these  consist  of 
lines  of  detached  villas.  Separate  villas,  also, 
abotind  throughout  the  town,  some  of  them  front- 
ing the  sea.  No  fixed  plan  has  been  obsen-ed  in 
laying  out  the  town,  which  has  a  straggling  ap- 
pearance, and  some  of  the  older  parts  are  very 
mean. 

Adjacent  to  Portobello  is  the  village  of  Joppa, 
now  almost  a  part  of  it.  There  is  no  harbour  at 
either  place.  There  are  manufactories  of  bricks, 
tiles,  earthenware,  glass,  and  crystal.  F'ire-clHy 
abounds  on  the  E.  point  of  Joppa,' where  fire-bricks 
are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  number  of  visitors  for 
sea-bathing  in  the  town,  from  May  to  Oct., 
amounts  to  500  or  600.  And,  owing  to  the  salu- 
brity of  its  situation,  many  families  resort  to  it  as 
an  eligible  permanent  residence. 

Portobello  derives  its  name  from  the  first 
house  having  been  built  by  an  individual  who  had 
been  with  Admiral  Vernon,  in  1739,  at  '  Porto- 
bello.* The  Reform  Act  united  it  with  Leith  and 
Musselburgh  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  electors  in  the  united  bor.  2,501  in  1861. 
Municipal  councillors,  9. 

PORTO  FERRAJO,  a  sea-port  and  the  principal 
town  of  the  L*<land  of  Elba,  which  see. 

PORTO-RICO  (Span.  Puerto  Jiico),  one  of  the 
W.  Indian  Islands  belonging  to  Spain,  being  the 
smallest  and  most  E.  of  the  Greater  Antilles; 
chietiv  Ix-tween  lat.  17°  55'  and  18°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  66°  40'  and  67°  20'  W.;  having  N.  the  At- 
lantic, and  S.  the  Caribbean  Sea,  8ei)aratod  on  the 
E.  from  the  Virgin  Islands  by  the  Virgin  Passage, 
and  from  Hayti  on  the  W.  by  Mona  Passage,  80 
m.  across.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  parallelogram, 
the  length  E.  to  W.  being  about  100  m.,  and  the 
breadth  about  38  m.  Area,  3,7Q0  sq.  m.  Under 
the  old  colonial  system  of  Spain,  in  1788,  the  pop. 
did  not  exceed  80,050 ;  whereas  it  amounted,  in 
1860,  according  to  the  official  returns,  to  583,308, 
of  whom  300,430  were  •'  pure  whites,'  and  282,878 
coloured  people.  A  mountain  chain  nms  E.  ami 
W.  through  the  centre  of  the  island ;  the  highest 
summit  of  which,  at  the  NE.  extremity,  is  about 
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3000  ft.  in  height.  Numerous  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  this  chain,  flowing  on  either  side  to  the 
sea,  some  of  which  are  navigable  for  2  or  3  leagues 
from  their  mouth,  for  schooners  and  coasting 
vessels.  The  coast  line  is  indented  with  numerous 
bays  and  creeks,  some  of  which  form  excellent 
harbours  for  shifKs  of  large  burden.  The  surface, 
which  is  finely  diversified,  is  well  watered,  and  the 
8«»il  is  generally  rich  and  fertile.  The  climate  is 
supposed  to  be  less  unhealthy,  and  better  adapted 
to  Knropeans,  tlian  in  most  of  the  Antilles;  it 
differs  widely,  however,  in  different  parts;  the  N. 
coast  being  especially  subject  to  heavy  rains,  and 
the  S.  to  droughts.  Violent  hurricanes  often  do 
immense  damage.  Porto-Kico  is  singularly  des- 
titute of  wild  animals.  There  are  no  indigenous 
quadrupeds;  and  scarcely  any  of  the  feathered 
tribe  are  to  be  found  in  the  forests.  The  birds  are 
few  both  in  number  and  species ;  and  travellers 
may  go  whole  leagues  without  seeing  a  bird  or 
even  hearing  their  chirp.  On  the  rivers  there  are  a 
few  water-fowl,  and  in  the  forests  the  green  parrot. 
Almost  every  other  island  in  the  W.  Indien  is 
infected  by  snakes,  and  other  noxious  reptiles. 
Here  are  none.  But  rats  of  an  enormous  size,  and 
in  great  numbers,  infest  the  countr}',  and  some- 
times commit  dreadful  ravages  on  the  sugar- 
canes  ;  and  althotigh  continually  persecuted,  their 
numbers  do  not  decrease. 

The  resources  of  Porto-Kico  are  wholly  agri- 
cultural: no  manufactures  exist,  nor  have  any 
mines  of  gold  or  silver,  or  other  mineral  products, 
been  hitherto  explored. 

Agriculture  is  m  a  very  backward  state,  and  the 
island  sufl'ers  greatly  from  want  of  roads.  Mr. 
Cowper,  British  consul  at  Porto-Kico,  in  his  *  Re- 
port on  the  Trade  of  Porto-Kico  for  the  Year, 
18G4'  (Commeroiol  Reports  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  Oct.  1865),  says,  that  *  if  good  roads  were 
made  throughout  the  country,  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  would  greatly  increase,  for  at  present  a 
large  amount  of  rich  and  fertile  land  in  the  inte- 
rior is  lefl  uncultivated  through  the  want  of  roads. 
The  south  coast  of  the  island  is  generally  occupied 
with  sugar  plantations,  but  most  other  part3  of  the 
island  exhibit  a  promiscuous  cultivation,  planta- 
tior«s  of  sugar  being  intermixed  with  those  of 
coffee,  and  with  field-rice,  maize,  plantains,  to- 
bacco, and  pasture.  Artificial  irrigation  is  no- 
where practised ;  but  notwithstanding  the  drought 
which  prevails  in  the  S.,  plenty  of  wat^r  for  the 
cane  is  found  at  about  2  ft.  below  the  surface.  The 
average  produce  of  sugar  per  acre,  fur  the  whole 
of  Porto-Rico,  is  estimated  at  30  cwt.,  being  more 
than  double  the  quantity  raised  on  the  best  lands 
in  the  moat  favoured  of  the  British  Antilles.  The 
coffee  is  of  a  peculiarly  good  quality,  much  care 
being  taken  in  plucking  and  preparing  it.  The 
trees,  which  mostly  belong  to  small  proprietors, 
grow  to  a  great  height,  and  sometimes  yield  from 
20  to  40  Vm,  each.  Every  poor  family  has  20  or 
HO  trees ;  and  even  in  the  woods  trees  are  to  be 
found  in  a  wild  state,  laden  with  coffee.  The 
labourers  at  the  harvest  come  into  the  market, 
some  with  50  lbs.,  others  with  a  cwt.,  and  so  on, 
being  the  surplus  of  their  little  crops,  after  leaving 
enough  for  the  use  of  their  families  for  the  season. 
This  thev  sell  to  the  merchants,  to  purchase  arti- 
cles of  clothing.  The  plant  on  the  large  estates 
is  pruned  and  cut  low,  and  yields,  at  an  average, 
1  lb.  per  tree.  Tlie  tobacco  of  Porto-Rico,  which 
is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  Cuba,  is  wiiolly  the 
produce  of  free  labour.  Poor  families,  white  and 
black,  plant  4  or  ^  acre,  and  cure  and  dispose  of 
the  produce  to  the  shopkeepers  m  the  villages, 
who  are  generally  agents  for  the  more  extensive 
merchants  of  the  aipital.    These  shopkeepers  fur- 


nish doilies  and  money  in  advance,  at  an  enor- 
mous interest,  to  the  cultivators,  from  whom  they 
receive  their  crop  at  a  certain  price,  generally  less 
than  half  its  value.  The  soil  in  many  places  is 
particulariy  suitable  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  the 
culture  of  which  has  been  very  greatly  extended 
within  the  last  half  dozen  years.  Indigo  grows 
spontaneously,  but  is  not  cultivated ;  and  few 
European  vegetables  are  raised,  though  the  greater 
number  might  be  produced  without  difficulty. 

The  pasture  lands  in  the  N.  and  E.  are  superior 
to  any  in  the  W.  Indies  for  breeding  and  fatten- 
ing cattle.  Cattle-breeding  is,  perhaps,  more  pro- 
fitable here  than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture, 
but,  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  property,  few  in- 
dividuals possess  so  many  as  1,000  head  of  cattle. 
In  the  breeding  districts,  where  there  are  no  arable 
lands,  the  cattle  are  permitted  to  roam  at  large, 
as  on  the  American  continent,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale  ;  elsewhere  they  are  penned  up  in  enclosed 
meadows.  They  are  mostly  reared  in  the  valleys 
distant  from  the  coasr,  whence  the  carriage  of 
sugar  and  coffee  would  be  too  expensive  for  the 
cultivator.  The  laiger  proprietors,  who  have  from 
100  to  150  head,  if  they  have  not  sufficient  pasture 
land  of  their  own,  divide  their  stock  among  the 
poorer  landowners,  giving  them  cows,  aud  calves 
already  weanctl',  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  dividing 
the  produce  of  the  animals,  when  sold,  with  them, 
in  a  certain  proportion.  The  cattle  are  turned 
into  the  fattening  pastures  at  a  year  old,  and  in 
3  or  4  months  are  fit  for  sale.  A  considerable 
traffic  has  long  been  carried  on  in  cattle  from  this 
island  with  the  French,  English,  and  Danish  W. 
I.  Islands ;  for,  in  consequence  of  their  being  tamcr^ 
they  are  easier  managed  on  board  ship,  aud  are 
not  so  liable  to  die  or  fall  off  at  sea  as  the  wilder 
cattle  of  the  American  continent.  The  home  sup- 
plies of  cheese  and  butter  are  insufficient  for  the 
consumption.  The  island  is  not  adapted  for  wool 
growing,  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  degenerating  into 
a  species  of  hair ;  but  the  mutton  is  excellent. 
The  numbers  of  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  mules,  and 
asses  arc,  however,  very  limited ;  but  there  arc, 
probably,  above  80,000  horses  of  a  tolerably  good 
breed.  The  forests  in  the  interior  supply  timber 
of  the  best  quality  for  ship  and  house  building; 
and  to  prevent  their  decrease,  the  government  has 
ordered  that  three  trees  should  be  planted  for 
every  one  cut  down. 

Previously  to  1816,  Porto-Rico,  being  excluded 
from  all  direct  intercourse  with  other  countries  ex- 
cepting Old  Spain,  was  either  stationary  or  but 
slowly  progressive,  the  entire  value  of  the  exiK>rts 
in  that  year  having  amounted  to  only  05,274  dol- 
lars. But  at  that  epoch  a  royal  decree  appeared, 
which  exempted  the  trade  between  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  and  Porto-Rico  from  all  duties 
for  15  years ;  and  she  was  then,  also,  permitted  to 
carry  on  a  free  trade,  under  reasonable  duties,  with 
other  countries.  In  consequence  prmcipally  of 
these  liberal  measures,  but  partl>'^  also,  of  a  con- 
siderable immigration  of  rich  Spanish  colonists 
from  S.  America,  Porto-Rico  has  latterly  made  a 
most  extraordinary  progress,  (ireat improvements 
have  been  effected  in  the  police  and  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  roads  have  been  constructed  in 
some  parts  of  the  island.  *  But  at  present,'  sa^'s 
Mr.  Cowper,  writing  in  1865,  *  there  are  no  rail- 
ways, canals,  drains,  telegraphs,  or  waterworks,  all 
of  "which  are  greatly  needed  to  ensure  the  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  None  of 
these  can  be  done  without  foreigners  and  their 
capital :  of  this  the  Spanish  gov.  is  well  aware.' 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  official  re- 
port of  Mr.  Cowper,  British  consul  at  Porto-Kico, 
shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
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diflTerent  ports  of  tlie  island  of  Porto-Rico  in  the 
year  1864 :— 


lAIPOHTATIOX                1                EXPORTATIOy 

Pom 

ToUl 

Porta 

ToUl 

Dolli.    cu.' 

Doll*.     Cu. 

rorto-Rico 

4.679,-292  89    Porto-Rioo 

926,597  72 

Majaguez  . 

2,376,711  21    Mayaguea. 

971  ,M6  06 

Ponce    .    . 

3,564.774  69    Ponce    .    . 

822,809  49 

Aguadilla  . 

618,497  35' Aguadilla. 

341,679  65 

Arroj'o  .    . 

440,364  52    Arroyo  .    . 

449,691  87 

Naguabo    . 

187,133  66    Nagnabo    . 

316,152  70 

Arecibo     . 

1M,826  09,  Arecibo      . 

831,921  51 

Hiimacao  . 

264,395  78 

Fagarclo     . 

201,176  82 

Guayanllla 

105,397  35 

TotalinlSW 

67,613  60 

9,932,600  41 

Totalin  1864 4,787,582  36 

1863 
Decrea.se     . 

10,513,766  87 

„         1863 
Decrease     . 

5,557,194  79 

581,105  46 

769,612  43 

Am(ni<^  the  leadinj^  articles  imported  are  cotton 
manufactures,  woollen  do.,  drapery  goods,  and  silk 
manufactures. 

The  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  comforts,  of 
life  arc  enjoyed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habs.  of  Porto-Uico.  The  Xivaros,  a  name  applied 
to  all  the  whites  below  the  better  classes,  swing 
tliemselves  to  and  fro  in  their  hammocks  all  day 
long,  smoking  their  cigars,  and  scraping  a  guitar. 
A  few  coffee  plants  and  plantain  trees,  a  cow  and 
a  horse,  an  acre  of  land,  in  com  or  sweet  potatoes, 
constitute  the  property  of  what  would  be  denomi- 
nated a  comfortable  Xivaro;  who,  mounted  on 
his  meagre  and  hard-worked  horse,  with  his  long 
sword  protmdingfrom  his  basket,  dressed  in  abroad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  cotton  jacket,  clean  shirt,  and 
check  pantaloons,  sallies  forth  from  his  cabin  to 
mass,  to  a  cock-fight,  or  to  a  dance,  thinking  him- 
self the  most  independent  and  happy  being  m  ex- 
istence. The  houses  of  all  classes,  in  the  country, 
are  usually  built  of  wood.  The  windows  have  no 
glass ;  they  are  shut  with  sliding  boards ;  so  that 
when  it  rains,  or  when  the  wind  blows  with  \'io- 
leiice,  the  family  remains  in  darkness.  The  roofs 
of  the  better  class  of  houses  are  covered  with 
wooden  shingles.  There  are  scarcely  any  inns  for 
travellers  either  in  the  towns  or  country. 

The  government,  laws,  and  institutions  are  nearly 
similar  to  those  established  by  Spain  in  the  rest  of 
her  Transatlantic  colonies.  Porto-Rico  is  governed 
by  a  captain-general,  whose  authority  is  supreme 
in  military  affairs,  and  who  is  president  of  the 
royal  audlencia  for  civil  matters.  The  latter  court 
is  composed  of  tlie  captain-general,  a  regent,  three 
judges,  a  fiscal,  two  reporters, and  a  marshal;  and 
IS  superior  to  all  other  constituted  authorities,  in- 
cluding the  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  The  captain- 
general  has  BLJunta,  or  council  of  the  principal  mi- 
litary officers.  In  the  seven  towns  and  villages, 
which  are  the  caps,  of  departments,  justice  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  mayors :  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  by  inferior  magistrates,  called  lieute- 
nants, who  determine  debts  under  100  dollars,  act 
as  justices  of  the  peace,  collect  the  duty  of  subsidy, 
receiving  6  per  cent  on  the  collections.  They  are 
a])point«d  by  the  captain-general,  who  also  appoints 
the  clergy  to  their  different  livings,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  bishop.  Public  instruction  is 
very  backward ;  but  schools,  thdugh  few,  are  in- 
creasing. The  island  is  divided  into  seven  mili- 
tary deps.,  each  under  the  cximmand  of  a  Spanish 
colonel.  The  regular  military  force  comprises 
about  10,000,  and  the  militia  about  4G,000  men. 
The  naval  force  consists  of  a  man-of-war,  a  schooner, 
and  about  a  dozen  gun-boats.    The  tithes  and  al- 
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cavala  duties  were  abolished  in  1815,  and  the  sub- 
sidy, or  direct  contribution  on  landed  pn>p€Tty,  es- 
tablished instead.  The  total  revenue  of  tne  colony 
was  set  down,  in  the  Spanish  budget  of  1862-63, 
at  2,000,000  reales.  I'he  chief  towns  of  the  island 
are  San  Juan  de  Porto- Rico,  the  cap.,  Mayaguez, 
Ponce,  Aguadilla,  and  Fagardo. 

Porto-Rico,  when  discovered  by  Colambus,  in 
1493,  is  supposed,  though  probably  on  no  very  good 
grounds,  to  have  had  600,000  iuhabs.,  who  were,  in 
no  very  long  time,  almost  exterminated.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century  it  was  taken  by 
the  English;  but,  from  the  prevalence  of  dysentery, 
they  were  soon  aiter  obliged  to  abandon  it;  since 
which  time  it  has  been  mostly  in  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  Spain.  A  revolutionary  movement,  which 
broke  out  in  1820,  was  put  an  end  to  in  1823. 

POKTO-RICO  (SAN  JUAN  DE),  the  principal 
city  and  sea-port  of  the  above  island,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  on  rising  ground,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
peninsula,  joined  to  the  land  bya  narrow  isthmus; 
lat.  180  29'  10"  N.,  long.  660  7'  2"  W.  Pop.  21,190 
in  1860.  The  town,  which  lies  along  the  E.  side 
of  the  harbour,  is  strongly  fortified.  The  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles :  being  on  a  de- 
clivity it  is  well  drained,  and  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  best  and  healthiest  towns  in  the  W. 
Indies.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century, 
most  of  the  houses  were  of  wood ;  but  at  present, 
except  in  the  suburbs,  not  a  wooden  house  is  to  be 
seen,  and  they  are  principally  two  stories  high. 
There  are  some  good  public  buildings,  including 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  seminary ;  the  royal  mili- 
tary hospital,  with  350  beds;  public  gaol,  house  of 
correction,  a  handsome  theatre,  town-house,  with  a 
magnificent  public  hall,  and  several  convents.  The 
government  nouse,  though  old  and  sombre-looking, 
has  some  fine  apartments.  The  catliedral  is  a 
large,  unfinished,  heavy  fabric ;  there  are  several 
other  churches,  with  a  custom-house  and  arsenal. 
The  harbour  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Havannah,  to  which  it  is  but  little  inferior. 
Its  entrance,  about  300  fathoms  in  width,  has  the 
Morro  Castle,  at  the  N  W.  comer  of  the  city,  on  ita 
E.  side,"  and  is  defended  on  the  W.,  or  opposite  side, 
by  forts  erected  on  two  small  islands.  Within  it 
expands  into  a  capacious  basin,  the  depth  of  water 
varying  from  6  to  6  and  7  fathoms.  On  its  W. 
side,  opposite  to  the  city,  there  are  extensive  sand- 
banks; but  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  the 
harbour  itself,  is  unobstructed  bv  any  bar  or  shallow. 
Porto-Rico  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  for  the  island.  It 
has  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts, 
with  numerous  public  schools  and  hospitals.  It 
engrosses  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
island,  and  has,  in  consequence,  attained  to  con- 
siderable distinction  among  the  emporiums  of  the 
W.  Indies. 

PORTSMOUTH,  including  its  suburb  of  Port- 
sea,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  England,  the 
principal  naval  arsenal  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
chief  station  of  the  fleet,  co.  Hants,  on  the  W. 
side  of  Portsea  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Ports- 
mouth Harbour,  opposite  Gosport,  and  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Channel,  separating  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  the  mainland.  16  m.  SE.  Southampton,  and 
65  m.  SW.  London,  on  the  I^ndon  and  Soutli 
Western  railway.    Pop.  of  bor.  94,799  in  1861. 

Portsea  Island,  which  has  Portsmouth  at  its 
SW.  extremity,  is  about  4  m.  in  length  (N.  and  S.), 
and  from  2  to  3  m.  in  breadth,  between  Portsmouth 
Harbour  on  the  one  side,  and  Langstone  Harbour 
on  the  other:  it  is  connected  with  the  mainland, 
at  its  N.  extremity,  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  is  ge- 
nerally fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  ex- 
cellent crops  of  corn,  and  large  quantities  of  par- 
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icalarly  fine  gurden  vegetables.  Its  coasts  are 
veil  defended,  at  numerous  points,  by  strong  mili- 
tary works,  including,  together  with  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Portsmouth  itself.  Fort  Cumberland, 
Southsea  Castle,  and  a  long  line  of  iatrenched 
works  at  Hilsea.  The  external  appearance  of 
Portsmouth  and  Portsea  is  greatly  embellished 
by  the  fine  trees  which  ornament  their  ramparts ; 
and  few  towns  exhibit  so  imposing  an  approach  as 
]*ort8ea  at  its  principal  entrance  from  London. 
The  entrances  to  Portsmouth,  the  older  and  more 
southerly  part  of  the  pari,  bor.,  are  much  less 
striking;  but  its  interior  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
its  neighbour.  Portsmouth  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  three  or  four  parallel  streets, 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  two  or  three  other  lines 
uf  thoroughfares.  High  Street,  the  principal,  with 
its  angular  continuation,  Broad,  or  Point  Street, 
runs  entirely  through  the  centre  of  the  town ;  it  is 
wide  and  handsome,  having  on  either  side  many 
large  and  excellent  houses,  several  public  build- 
ings, and  some  very  superior  hotels.  It  has  also 
been  much  improved  by  the  removal,  in  1886,  of 
the  old  town  hall,  an  unsightly  brick  building, 
which  previously  stood  about  its  middle,  blocking 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  coach-road.  Many  good 
private  bouses  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  other 
streets,  and  on  the  Grand  Parade,  a  spacious  open 
area,  used  for  garrison  inspections,  and  for  the 
daily  muster  of  the  several  guards ;  but  in  general 
the  private,  buildings  are  of  an  inferior  character, 
and  the  back  streets,  particularly  those  at  the 
Point  and  toward  the  !N.  part  of  the  town,  are  of 
the  lowest  character.  The  Point  is  a  small  penin- 
sula stretching  \V.  to  form  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, and  mostly  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town. 
It  is,  with  the  opposite  part  of  Portsea,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  naval  traffic,  most  of  the  ship  agents 
and  brokers  having  their  otfices  here,  and,  in 
time  of  war  especiaUy,  it  presents  a  scene  of  the 
greatest  activity. 

Portsea,  which  has  entirely  grown  up  since  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  on  a  tract  formerly 
called  Portsmouth  Common,  N.  of  Portsmouth, 
now  greatly  surpasses  the  latter  in  extent  and 
pop.  It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by 
Its  main  thoroughfare.  Queen  Street,  which  runs 
for  about  ^  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  Lion  Gate,  and 
is  lined  on  each  side  with  shops,  many  of  which 
emulate  those  of  the  Strand  or  t  leet  Street.  Some 
few  of  the  other  streets,  as  St.  James's  Street, 
King  Street,  and  tbe  Common  Hard,  are  tolerably 
broad  and  well  built ;  but,  except  these,  nonu  of 
the  others  approach  even  t^y  mediocrity.  The 
houses  in  Portsea  are  rarely  more  than  two  stories 
in  height,  and  their  fronts  are  but  seldom  stuccoed. 
It  has  but  one  handsome  open  space  and  few  public 
building  Both  towns  are  well  paved,  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  well  lighted  with  gas. 

The  suburbs  beyond  the  walls  comprise  at  least 
half  the  parL  bor.,  their  more  densely  peopled  por- 
tion extending  over  a  space  fully  as  large,  if  not 
larger,  than  that  occupied  by  the  two  towns.  Of 
these  suburbs,  Southsea  alone  has  any  pretensions 
to  beauty.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  well  built 
terraces  facing  the  sea,  and  the  £.  ramparts  of 
Portsmouth,  l^ing  inhabited  principally  by  naval, 
military,  and  government  civil  officers,  and  visi- 
tors resorting  Uiither  during  the  summer  season. 
Behind  these  terraces  are  a  number  of  tolerable 
streets,  and  some  new  squares.  Elm  Grove  and 
Somerstown  are  sections  of  this  suburb ;  the  former, 
a  little  further  eastward,  consists  of  a  series  of  ele- 
gant detached  \'illas,  surrounded  by  fine  planta- 
tions and  gardens,  commanding  prospects  of  Spitr- 
head  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  inhabited  by  opu- 


diately  to  the  E.  and  N.  of  Portsea;  have  nothing, 
in  point  of  appearance  to  recommend  them ;  their 
inhabs.  are,  m  a  great  measure,  retail  tradesmen 
and  workmen  employed  by  government.  Newtown 
piile  End),  Kingston,  and  Buckland,  E.  of  tlie 
foregoing,  are  cheerful  and  agreeable  suburbs, 
principally  extending  along  the  London  Road, 
and  ijihabited  by  the  same  classes  as  those  resid- 
ing in  Southsea.  Immediatelv  without  the  walls 
of  Portsmouth,  stretching  along  the  shore,  is 
Southsea  Common,  a  fine  large  open  space,  used 
for  reviews  and  military  inspections,  and  a  favour- 
ite place  for  public  recreation. 

The  importance  of  Portsmouth,  like  that  of  Ply- 
mouth, depends  wholly  on  the  excellence  of  her 
harbour,  and  on  her  convenient  situation  as  a 
place  for  the  outfit  and  rendezvous  of  the  fleets  in 
the  Channel,  or  of  those  cniising  off*  the  coasts  of 
iCrance  and  Spain.  It  is  this  that  has  made  her 
be  selected  as  the  principal  station  of  the  navy, 
and  has  consequently  advanced  her  to  the  highest 
destination  as  a  naval  depot.  The  harbour,  which 
is  unequalled  in  Great  Britain,  and  surimssed  but 
by  few  in  the  world,  has  a  narrow  entrance,  not 
exceeding  220  yanis  in  width,  between  Ports- 
mouth and  Gosport;  but  within  its  width  in- 
creases, and  it  expands  into  a  noble  basin  capable 
of  containing  the  larger  part  of  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  a  bar  outside  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour ;  but  as  it  has  about  13  fl.  water  over 
it,  even  at  tlic  lo^^est  spring  ebbs,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  any  obstruction  to  the  navigation ; 
and  within  the  harbour  there  is  water  sufficient  to 
float  the  largest  men-of-war  at  any  time  of  the 
tide.  The  anchoring  ground  is  excellent;  and, 
being  free  from  sunken  rocks,  or  other  obstructions, 
8hii)s  lie  as  securely  in  it  as  if  they  were  in  dock. 
The  dockyard,  which  comprises  about  120  acr^, 
lies  along  the  £.  side  of  the  harbour.  It  com- 
prises all  the  establishments  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  ships  of  war,  and  for  their 
outfit  with  the  greatest  despatch,  including  nume- 
rous building  and  graving  docks,  partly  oi)ening 
int4)  the  harbour,  and  partly  into  a  large  basin, 
which  communicates  with  the  latter.  Along  the 
quay,  fronting  the  harbour,  extends  a  noble  line 
of  warehouses,  having  in  its  centre  a  handsome 
octagonal  observatory.  In  the  rope-house,  nearly 
1,200  ft.  in  length,  cables  ore  twist«d  to  the  ex- 
tent of  80  inches  in  circumference ;  and  the  anchor 
forge  produces  anchors  of  the  largest  size.  The 
iron  and  copper  mills,  the  copper  foundry,  where 
the  copper  is  rolled  into  sheets  for  sheathing  by 
steam-power,  the  rigging  and  mast-houses,  timber 
berths,  saw-pits,  seasomng  sheds  and  mast-ponds, 
are  all  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Probably, 
however,  the  most  interesting  machinery  is  that 
invented,  or,  at  all  events,  vastly  improve*!,  by  Sir 
Isanibert  Brunei,  for  cutting  blocks.  It  is'  ex- 
ceedingly ingenious,  and  has  been  productive  of  a 
vast  saving  of  labour.  During  the  late  war  up- 
wards of  4,000  working-men  were  employed  in 
Portsmouth  dockyard,  of  whom  1,500  were  ship- 
wrights and  caulkers ;  but  in  time  of  peace  the 
numbers  are  greatly  reduced. 

In  the  dockvard  are  the  navy  pay  office,  the 
residences  of  the  port>-admiral,  the  admiral-super- 
intendent, and  the  heads  of  the  principal  depart- 
mei.ts  of  the  estab.  The  port-admiral's  residence, 
lormerly  that  of  the  commissioner  (whose  duties 
are  now  performed  b^  the  superintendent),  is  an 
elegant  edifice  of  white  brick,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens. Near  it  is  the  Royal  Naval  College,  a  spa- 
cious dark  brick  edifice,  erected  in  1729,  its  centre 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  obser\'atory  well  fiur- 
nishcd  with  instruments.    Here  youths  intended 
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tion;  but,  in  1839,  the  college  was  remodelled, 
and  is  now  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of 
junior  naval  and  marine  officers  in  the  higher 
branches  of  science  connected  with  their  profession, 
and  especially  the  principles  and  practice  of  naval 
gunnery.  The  officers  belonging  to  this  establish- 
ment are  boarded  and  lodg^  in  the  college,  but 
are  borne  on  the  books  as  part  of  the  complement 
of  a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  harbour.  Immediately 
facing  the  residence  of  the  port^admind  is  a 
handsome  white  brick  building,  intended  originally 
for  a  school  or  college  of  naval  architecture,  for 
the  education  of  a  '  superior  class  of  shipwrights ;' 
a  plan  which,  though  on  no  very  satisfact4)ry 
grounds,  has  since  been  abandoned.  On  the  green, 
in  front  of  the  last  mentioned  building,  is  a 
bronzed  leaden  statue  of  William  III.  Adjacent 
to  the  college  is  a  chapel-of-ease  for  persons  at- 
tached to  the  dockyard.  The  latter  was,  during 
last  century,  the  scene  of  several  conflagrations. 
One  of  these,  in  1776,  was  clearly  the  work  of  an 
incendiary,  who  was  convicted  and  executed  for 
the  offence.  The  dockyard  is,  however,  daily 
open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors  who  apply  for 
admission  at  the  gate. 

To  the  S.  of  the  dockyard,  and  nearer  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  is  the  *  gun-wharf,'  or  arse- 
nal for  ordnance  stores.  This  is  an  extensive  and 
very  complete  establishment.  As  a  <iepdt  for 
cannon  it  is  inferior  to  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich, 
but,  in  most  other  respects,  it  is  very  superior  to 
the  latter.  It  comprises  .many  extensive  and 
Imndsome  storehouses,  filled  i^dth  all  kinds  of  am- 
munition; a  neat  armoury  roofed  with  copper, 
and  containing  small  arms  for  20,000  men ;  a  labo- 
ratory, and  various  other  offices,  spacious  quays 
along  the  harbour,  and  a  t«rrace  of  excellent  resi- 
dences for  its  officers,  fronted  by  a  finely  planted 
incloBure.  This  establishment  is  separated  into 
the  two  divisions  of  the  old  and  new  gun- wharf 
by  the  mill-pond ;  a  dammed-up  creek  between 
Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  which  supplies  the  moats 
(if  both,  and  also  turns  a  considerable  flour  mill 
formerly  attached  to  the  victualling  office,  but 
now  in*  private  hands.  The  victualling  depart- 
ment, which  formerly  occupied  some  large  ])iles 
of  building  within  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  was, 
in  1828,  removed  to  Weovil  (see  (Josport)  ;  and 
its  former  storehouses  have  partly  been  purchased 
by  merchants  of  the  town,  and  partly  given  plnccJ 
to  a  handsome  row  of  modem  dwellings,  the  new 
almshouses,  and  the  building  of  the  Philosophical 
Society.  The  custom-house  is  an  insignificant 
building,  but  in  a  convenient  situation.  The 
functions  of  governor  are  exercised  by  a  lieut.- 
govemor,  who  occupies  a  noble  mansion  in  High 
Street,  fonnerly  the  residence  of  the  p<>rt-adrairal. 

I'ortsmouth  appears  to  have  been  originally  for- 
tified by  Edward  IV.  Its  works  were  ijreatly  aug- 
mented' and  improved  during  the  reigns  imme- 
diately succeeding,  and  in  those  of  Elizabeth, 
Charles  IT.  and  James  II.  Under  William  III. 
they  were  completed,  nearly  as  at  present,  the 
town  being  almost  wholly  enclosed  within  a  bas- 
tioned  enceinte,  the  ramparts  faced  with  masonry, 
and  encircled  with  broad  moats,  with  a  glacis  be- 
yond. But,  owing  to  the  rise  of  Portsea,  the  N. 
side  of  these  works  soon  became  useless ;  and,  in 
1770,  the  government  began  also  to  surround 
Portsea  with  works  on  a  stiU  more  extensive  scale. 
At  present  a  continuous  line  of  ramparts  extends 
round  both  towns,  and  the  belt  of  fortification  is 
comi)lete4l  by  the  works  surrounding  Gosport,  on  the 
oniK)»ite  side  of  the  harbour.  The  ramparts,  being 
planted  with  elms  and  poplars,  form  the  favourite 
promenades  of  the  inhab. ;  and  facing  the  sea  is  the 
Platform,  a  fine  stone  batterj",  momiting  25  pieces 


of  cannon,  and  commanding  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view.  Portsmouth  is  entered  by  four, 
and  Portsea  by  tmro,  carriage  gateways,  some 
having  considerable  architectural  beauty.  Besides 
the  town  batteries,  Spithead  and  the  approaches 
to  the  harbour  are  defended  by  Southsea  Castle, 
and  Forts  Cumberhmd,  Blockhouse,  and  Monk- 
ton.  Southsea  Castle,  founded  by  Henry  VI 11., 
about  1  m.  SE.  Portsmouth,  is  built  almost  wholly 
of  stone;  as  are  Forts  Monkton  and  Blockhouse 
on  the  mainland.  Fort  Cumberland,  on  the  £. 
extremity  of  Portsea  Island,  a  structure  of  the  last 
century,  covers  a  laige  space,  and  has  earthen 
ramparts  faced  with  brick,  and  barrack-room  for 
3,000  men.  The  town,  its  suburbs,  and  auxili- 
ary fortresses  are  garrisoned  by  the  Portsmouth 
divisions  of  royal  marines  and  marine  artillery, 
and  a  certain  number  of  infantry  of  the  line. 
Within  the  town  are  several  capacious  and  excel- 
lent barracks,  and  there  are  others  in  the  gun- 
wharf,  at  Tipner  and  Hilsea.  Portsmouth  has  a 
militojry  hospital,  and  a  marine  infirmary  situated 
between  the  custom-house  and  the  gun-wharf. 
But  Ilaslar  Hospital  for  the  reception  of  sick  and 
wounded  seamen,  the  principal  establishment  of 
its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbour  at  Gosport  (which  see).  The  chief 
enguieering  department  for  the  S.  and  W.  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  residences  of  the  commandants  of 
the  marines  and  engineers,  are  among  the  other 
principal  government  buildings. 

The  par.  church  of  Portsmouth,  founded  about 
1220,  but  principally  rebuilt  in  1693,  is  a  spacious 
stone  edifice  with  a  square  tower,  120  ft.  in  height, 
sumaounted  by  a  cupok  and  vane,  which  forms 
an  important  landmark.  Among  other  monu- 
ments, it  has  one  to  Villieis,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, assassinated  here  in  1628.  The  vicarage  is 
in  the  patronage  of  Winchester  College,  Ad- 
joining the  grand  porade  is  the  garrison  chapel 
and  burying-ground.  In  Portsea  are  two  chapels 
of  ease,  St.  John's  and  St.  George's.  St.  Paul's, 
Southsea,  and  All  Saints',  Newtown,  are  elegant 
Gothic  edifices  of  similar  architecture,  the  former 
built  in  1822,  at  an  expense  of  15,229/.,  and  the 
latter,  in  1827,  at  a  cost  of  12,464/.  Portsea  \^t, 
church  is  an  antiquated  edifice  at  Kingston,  about 
1^  m.  from  the  toi^ni,  and  surrounded  by  a  very 
extensive  cemetery.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  patronage  of  St,  Mary's  College,  Winchester. 
There  are  numerous  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Bryanites,  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  Unitarians*  Rom.  Caths.,  General 
Baptists,  and  Jews.  The  town-hall  and  gaol  to- 
gether occupy  a  large  edifice ;  the  latter,  which 
is  clean,  convenient,  and  well  conducted,  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  magistrates.  A 
market-house  and  exchange,  the  general  dispen- 
sary, savings'  bank,  workhouses,  female  peni- 
tentiary, beneficial  society's  hall,  literary  and 
philosophical  institution,  with  a  handsome  edi- 
fice, and  a  good  museum  and  library ;  Hampshire 
library  with  5,000  volumes,  the  King's  Rooms  at 
Southsea,  with  on  excellent  bathing  establish- 
ment. Green  Row  and  York  Rooms,  used  for  balls, 
and  a  theatre,  are  the  other  principal  buildings  of 
public  interest  There  are  Lancastrian  and  na- 
tional schools,  an  endowed  free  grammar  school  . 
for  60  boys ;  and  St.  Paul's  school,  a  joint-stock 
subscription  academy  for  superior  clasnical  and 
mathematical  instruction;  besides  several  good 
private  academies,  a  mechanics'  institute,  forensic 
and  philharmonic  societies,  and  various  charities. 
On  the  London  road,  about  IJ  m.  from  the  town, 
is  a  new  and  spacious  public  cemetery. 

In  addition  to  its  other  conveniences,  Ports- 
mouth harbour  enjoys  an  important  advauUige 
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of  opening  into  tlic  celebrated  rood  of  Spithead, 
between  the  Uampehire  coast  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  It  derives  its  name  from  a  sand-bank 
called  the  Spit,  extending  about  8  m.  in  a  SK. 
direction,  from  the  narrow  neck  or  tongue  of  land 
on  which  Gosport  is  built,  A  ship  of  war  was 
formerly  kept  moored,  as  a  guard  or  receiving 
ship,  at  the  head  of  this  bank;  but  since  the 
peace  this  practice  has  been  discontinued,  and 
the  roadstead  is  merely  marked  by  buoys  placed 
at  regular  intervals.  \t  is  here  that  ships  fitted 
oat  in  the  docks  and  harbour  rendezvous  before 
going  to  sea,  and  it  is  also  a  secure  and  con- 
venient asylum  for  the  Channel  fleet  and  other 
TcsseK  during  the  occurrence  of  storms.  From 
its  safety  and  capaciousness  this  roadstead  is  called 
by  sailors,  *  the  kmg'a  bed-chamber,^ 

Inasmuch  as  Portsmouth  depends  for  support 
on  its  being  a  great  naval  port  and  arsenal,  its 
prosperity  Is  necessarily  greatest  during  war.  At 
present,  however,  if  we  compare  it  with  previous 
periods  of  peace,  it  may  be  said  to  be  flourishing. 
It  necessarily  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
importation  of  the  various  articles  required  in 
its  numerous  establishments,  and  for  the  supply 
r»f  the  inhabs.,  and  the  Wctualling  of  the  Heet 
In  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port,  163 
sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  99  above  50  tons, 
besides  9  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
358  ton?*.  The  gross  customs" revenue  amounted 
to  22,478^.  in  1863. 

Portsmouth  is  connected  with  Arundel  and  Lon- 
don by  a  navigable  canal,  and  communicates  with 
Gosport  by  a  floating  bridge  for  passengers  and 
carriages,  the  property  of  a  company  incorporated 
in  18iW.  Steamers  ply  to  Ryde,  Cowes,  Lyming- 
ton,  Havre,  Plymouth,  Dublin,  and  other  ports. 

Portsmouth*  received  its  first  charter  from 
Richard  I.,  wldch  was  confirmed  by  various  sub- 
sequent monarchs.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  it  is  divided  into  seven  wards ;  its  municipal 
officers  being  a  mayor,  13  aldermen,  and  42  coun- 
cillors. It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a 
recorder,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  municipal  and 
pari.  bor.  are  co-extensive.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  three  times  a  week,  and  a  county  court  is 
established  here,  before  which  2,181  plaints  were 
entered  in  1848.  Portsmouth  has  sent  2  moms. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  28d  Edward  I. ;  the  right 
of  election  down  to  th^  Reform  Act  being  vested 
in  the  mayor  and  corporation,  the  number  of 
which  seldom  exceeded  60.  The  electoral  limits 
were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to 
include  all  the  parish  of  Portsea  with  the  old 
borough;  and,  in  1865,  there  were  4,583  regis- 
tered electors.  Portsmouth  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  at  elections  for  the  S.  division  of  Ilamp- 
shirc.  Markets  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sa- 
turdays. The  charter  of  Richard  I.  established  a 
fair  in  the  town,  called  the  *  Free  Mart,'  which 
hu«ts  for  15  days  from  July  10,  and  is  succe&led 
by  a  3  days*  fair  on  Portsdown  Hill,  attended  by 
a'great  concourse  of  people. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Portsmouth  occurs  in 
the  Saxon  chronicle,  which  states  that  it  existed 
in  501.  It  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  sea 
having  retin»d  from  Porchester,  probably  the  anc 
Partus  Adurm  at  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour, 
un  which  account  the  mhabe.  removed  thither, 
and  built  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  port.  It 
was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  French  in  1877,  but 
was  soon  recovered,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  had  become  the  principal  naval  arsenal  of 
England. 

PoicTSMouTH,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in  the 
U.  Slates,  being  the  largest  town,  though  not 
the  cap.,  of  New  IlamiWhire,  on  a  peninsula  in 
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the  Piscataqtu,  3  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  40  m. 
ESE.  Concord,  and  50  m.  NNE.  Boston.  Pop. 
12,109  in  1800.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
having  suffered  severely  at  different  times  from 
fire,  is  now  mostly  constructed  of  brick.  It  has 
many  handsome  houses,  and  there  are  several 
good  public  buUdingH,  including  a  fine. episcopal 
church,  various  other  churches,  a  court-house, 
gaol,  almshouse,  academy,  and  athemeum.  It«s 
harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  America ;  it  is  com- 
pletely land-locked,  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of 
the  lazgest  size,  having  40  ft,  water  in  the  clianncl 
at  low  tide.  It  is  defended  by  several  forts,  ami 
on  Great  Island  at  the  W.  entrance  is  a  light- 
house, with  a  fixed  light  90  fL  above  the  sea. 
Two  bridges  cross  the  Piscataqua  at  Portsmouth, 
one  of  which  is  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length. 
On  Navy  Island,  opposite  the  town,  is  a  navy- 
yard,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  with  three 
wet-docks,  and  other  establishments  fit  for  the 
construction  of  large  ships  of  war.  PortsmotitU 
has  a  considerable  trade,  it  being  the  only  sea- 
port of  New  Hampshire. 

PORTUGAL  (KINGDOM  OF),anc.Xw«ton«*, 
the  most  W.  state  of  continental  Europe,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  W.  portion  of  the  Spauihli 
peninsula,  between  the  37th  and  42nd  degs.  N.  lat., 
and  the  6th  and  10th  W.  long.,  having  E,  and  N. 
Spain,  and  S.  and  W.  the  Atlantic.  Length,  N. 
to  S.,  about  350  m. ;  average  breadth,  rather  nioro 
than  100  m.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  seven 
provinces,  the  area  of  which  and  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1838,  and  of  1858,  is  given 
in  the  subjoined  table : — 


ProTlneM 

Arcm 
Sq.  UllM 

2,671 
4,0(i5 

8,686  1 

8.834 
lO,-255 
'i,009 

PopuUUob 
In  1838 

PopaUtloa 
initios 

860,479 
324,295 
1,026.371 
161,222 
756,122 
305,404 
152,784 

Mlnho.       .       . 
Trav'i-os-Montes  . 
Beira,  Upper      ) 
licira,  Lower      j 
E.-itrcm{ulura 
Alemtcjo     . 
Algarve 

Total  . 

872,400 
831,200 
996,350 
109,200 
790,700 
814,310 
135,260 

86,510 

8,549,420 

3,584,677 

Geographically  considered,  Portugal  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light  than  as  a  dependency  on, 
or  portion  of  Spain ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  moun- 
taiu  chains  and  great  rivers  by  which  she  is  tra- 
versed originate  in  the  eastern  and  more  extensive 
portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  principal  moun- 
tain chain,  the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  runs  S\V.  and 
NE.  from  the  Spanish  frontier,  near  Almeida,  t4) 
Cape  Roca,  near  Lisbon,  the  most  westerly  land 
in  Euroix;,  lat.  38°  46'  30"  N.,  long.  9^  30'  24"  W. 
The  culminating  point  of  this  chain,  near  Co- 
vilha,  is  7,524  feet  above  the  sea.  Another  chain, 
the  Sierra  Monchique,  runs  across  the  prov.  of 
Algarve,  the  most  southerly  in  the  kingdom,  ter- 
minating in  Cape  St.  Vincent  There  are  a  great 
number  of  inferior  chains,  and  the  provinces  to 
the  N.  of  the  Douro  are  especially  encumbered 
with  mountains. 

The  great  rivers,  the  Tagus,  Douro,  Minho,  and 
Gaudiana,  have  their  sources  in  Spain,  though 
they  are  joined  by  some  considerable  atUuents  in 
their  i)assage  through  PortugaL  There  are  but 
few  lakes,  and  those  of  no  importance ;  but  mine- 
ral and  hot  springs  are  ^ot  uncommon.  Water, 
in  many  districts,  particularly  in  the  S.,  is  both 
scarce  and  bad;  and,  in  consequence,  extensive 
tracts  in  the  great  plain  of  Alemtejo  and  other 
provinces  are  nearly  uninhabitable.  The  climate 
IS,  in  general,  milder  and  more  agreeable  than  in 
Spain,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  mountains  and 
the  great  extent  of  coast.    In  the  rugged  tracts 
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of  the  XE.  (Tras  os  AIootfiR)  the  air  is  in  many 
parts  keen.  In  the  valleys,  and  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  kingdom,  the  case  is  generally  very  different ; 
but  all  along  the  coast  the  heat  is  tempered  by 
the  sea  breezes.  Snow  seldom  lies  on  the  low 
ground;  but  the  rains  of  winter  are  often  heavy 
and  long  continued;  and  at  tliis  season  the  vici- 
nity of  Lisbon  and  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
very  subject  to  earthquakes.  Violent  hurricanes 
are  also  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  general  aspect  of  Portugal  is  similar  to  that 
of  Spam,  and  even  more  luxuriant. 

•  It  Ib  a  goodly  8ight4»  soe 

What  heaven  hath  done  for  this  deliciouB  I&ndl 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree  I 
YThat  goodly  prospects  o'or  the  hills  expand  I' 

Childe  Harold,  canto  i.  st.  zv. 

The  vegetable  products  are  very  various,  as 
well  from  difference  of  latitude  as  from  the  great 
variety  of  elevation.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  llax, 
hemp,  and  other  products  of  a  northern  latitude, 
are  raised  in  the  high  grounds,  \4nes  and  maize  in 
those  of  warmer  temi>crature,  and  rice  in  the  low 
grounds.  The  chief  fruits  are  olives,  oranges,  and 
lemons ;  but  the  last  two  grow  only  in  the  warm 
and  sheltered  vallejTi  of  the  S.  and'  central  parts 
of  the  kuigdom.  The  woods  are  extensive :  in  the 
N.  they  oonsist  principally  of  oak;  in  the  central 
provinces  of  chestnut,  and  in  the  S.  of  sea  pine, 
kermes,  and  cork  trees.  Algarve  produces  the 
American  aloe,  date,  and  other  intertropical  pro- 
ducts ;  and  Portugal  is  supposed  to  have  a  greater 
number  of  indigenous  plants  than  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  (Ualbi,  Kssai  Stati8lir^ue,  i.  145.) 
Silk  is  produced  of  very  good  quahty ;  and,  in 
general,  any  deficiency,  whether  in  vegetable  or 
animal  products,  is  to  be  imputed  not  to  the  soil 
or  climate,  but  to  the  indolence  and  unskilfulness 
of  the  people. 

The  agriculture  of  Portugal,  though  recently 
it  has  begun  to  improve,  is  still,  speaking  gene- 
rally, in  the  most  backward  and  degraded  state 
imaginable.  A  variety  of  circumstances  have  con- 
spired to  bring  about  this  result ;  among  which, 
the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  want  of  water, 
especially  in  the  southern  provinces,  have,  no 
doubt,  a  very  considerable  influence.  Probably, 
however,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  has  been 
still  more  injurious  than  its  aridity,  for  this  has  at 
once  encouraged  the  indolence,  and  lessened  the 
wants  of  the  people.  And  if  to  tlicse  powerful 
physical  causes  we  add  tl\e  pernicious  practice  of 
exempting  the  clergy  and  nobility  from  those 
direct  tuxes  which  were  made  to  fall  with  their 
full  weight  on  the  cultivators;  the  vast  amount 
of  property  in  mortmain,  and  prevented  from 
coming  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  turn  it 
to  the  best  account;  the  want  of  a  proper  method 
of  letting,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  the 
occupiers ;  the  want  of  a  manufacturing  pop.,  and 
of  great  towns,  that  is,  of  markets  for  agricultural 
produce ;  the  extreme  badness  of  the  roads,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  internal  communi- 
cation; the  number  of  saints'  days,  fasts,  and 
other  superstitious  observances;  aind  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people ;  we  shall  certainly  have  little 
cause  to  wonder  at  the  low  state  of  agriculture  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom  the 
farmers  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  rotation 
of  crops,  and,  one  would  be  almost  disposed  to 
conclude,  of  the  differences  of  soil,  inasmuch  as 
they  continue  to  raise  the  same  crops  indiscrimi- 
natelv  from  all  sorts  of  land.  Their  implements 
are  of  the  clumsiest  and  rudest  description ;  the 
harrow  and  the  hoe  were,  till  lately,  nearly  un- 
known, and  thrashing  was  usually  performed  by 
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tramplingthe  grain  under  the  feet  of  horses  and 
cattle.  Though,  in  so  dr^  a  country,  the  com- 
mand of  water  and  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  be 
indisipensable,  this,  in  many  extensive  districts,  is 
quite  neglected.  In  consequence,  the  country  is 
in  parts  but  little  occupied,  and  the  traveller 
sometimes  proceeds  a  distance  of  15  or  20  m. 
without  discovering  as  many  houses.  To  show 
the  deficiency  of  the  means  of  communicatiou,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  on  travelling  from 
Abrantes  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  along  tlie  N. 
side  of  the  Tagus,  a  distance  of  al>out  100  m., 
there  are  six  rivers  to  cross  without  a  single 
bridge,  though  they  are  fordable  only  in  dry- 
weather. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these 
statements  apply  equally  to  the  whole  country. 
Tlie  inhabs.  of  the  greater  part  of  the  provs.  of 
Entre-Douro-e-Minho  and  Tras-os-Montes,  to  the 
N.  of  the  Douro,  and  of  the  adjoining  portions  of 
lieira,  participate,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
industrious  qualities  of  their  neighbours  the  Ga- 
liciaiis.  (See  Galicia.)  An  abundant  supply  of 
water  is  here  provided,  partly  from  natural  streams, 
but  principally  from  wells  dug  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains ;  and,  in  consequence,  good  com  crops 
are  raised  in  the  lower  grounds,  while  the  hills 
are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  olives  and  other 
fruits  are  also  extensively  raised. 

But,  with  these  exceptions,  agriculture  in  Por> 
tugal  is,  at  this  moment,  probably  in  a  more  back- 
ward state  even  than  in  Spain,  or  any  other 
European  country.  We  incline,  however,  to 
think  that  this  will  not  long  be  the  case.  The 
more  intelligent  classes  have  at  length  become 
aware  of  the  vicious  nature  of  the  institutions 
which  have  so  long  prevented  the  development 
of  industry;  and,  of  late  years,  most  important 
changes  have  been  effected  in  the  tenures  under 
which  landed  property  is  held,  and  in  its  distri- 
bution. The  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility  and 
other  landed  proprietors  have  been  suppressed ;  an 
equal  system  of  direct  taxation  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  a  large  extent  of  crown  property  and 
of  estates  belonging  to  monasteries,  sold  at  low 
prices,  has  mostly  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
mduistrioiis  j)roprietors.  Hence,  though  the  want 
of  capital,  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the 
peasantry',  be  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  improvement,  it  has  notwithstand- 
ing already  made  a  considerable  progress.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  mention  tha^  despite  the 
facilities  afforded  for  the  importation  of  com  and 
other  bulky  products  from  the  interior  into  Lis- 
bon, by  means  of  the  Tagus,  which  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  that  city  was  long  in- 
debted to  foreign  countries  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  her  supplies  of  com ;  but  this,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  is  no  longer  tlie  case;  and,  in  1839,  for  the 
first  time  for  centuries,  considerable  quantities  of 
Portuguese  com  were  shipped  from  the  Tagus! 
Flax,  hemp,  and  potatoes  are  grown  only  to  a 
small  extent ;  and,  owin^  to  the  want  of  due 
care  and  attention,  the  olive  oil  is  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

Wiiie,  however,  is  the  staple  produce  of  Portu- 
gal, and  that  by  which  she  is  best  known  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  red  wine,  called  port, 
from  its  being  all  shipped  from  Oporto,  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Upper  Douro,  about  50  m.  above 
Oporto,  on  a  succession  of  low  hills  on  both  sides 
the  river,. having  the  finest  soil  and  exposure. 
The  produce  of  this  district  is  generally  divided 
into  two  sorts  of  wine,  the  mnho  do  FeUoria,  or 
Factory-wine,  for  exportation ;  and  the  vinho  do 
ramoj  an  inferior  wine  for  home  consumption  and 
distillation.   Great  complaints  having  been  made. 
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about  the  middle  of  last  century,  by  the  mer- 
chants in  England  and  their  agents  m  Oporto,  of 
the  bad  quality  and  adulteration  of  the  wine,  the 
matter  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Portuguese 
government ;  and  the  method  which  it  took  to  re- 
dress the  evil  is  singularly  illustrative  of  its  saga- 
city and  principles  of  action.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  matter  to  be  adjusted  between  the  growers  of 
the  wine  and  the  merchants,  or,  at  farthest,  con- 
tenting itself  with  confiscating  such  wines  as  were 
found  to  be  adulterated,  it  made  over  the  whole 
district  to  a  joint-stock  company,  and  invested 
them  with  almost  despotic  privileges.  Thus  the 
agents  of  the  company  were  authorised  to  class 
the  ^-ines  belonging  to  individuals,  and  to  fix 
their  maximum  pnce ;  so  that  the  company  be- 
came, in  fact,  the  sole  buyer,  at  its  own  price,  of 
the  wines  produced  within  the  limits  of  its  charter. 
But  for  the  rooted  taste  for  the  wines  of  the 
Upper  Douro  established  in  Great  Britain  through 
the  influence  of  the  long-continued  high  discriini- 
iiating  duty  on  French  wines,  it  is  probable  that 
the  institution  of  the  company  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  Portuguese  wine  trade.  It  has  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  continued  demand  for  the 
British  markets,  continued  to  keep  its  ground,  or 
rather  to  increase,  though  not  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tent that,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
been  anticipated.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
Oporto  wine  company,  after  being  suppressed  by 
Don  Pedro  as  a  nuisance,  has  been  re-established, 
though  with  less  oppressive  privileges.  In  addi- 
tion to  port,  considerable  quantities  of  Lisbon, 
Calcavclla,  and  other  white  wines,  are  exported. 
Some  red  wine  is  also  exported  from  Figueiros. 

The  pastures  in  Minho,  and  in  the  Sierra  I*^strella 
and  some  other  parts,  are  excellent;  but  through- 
out most  part  of  the  kingdom  they  are  very  much 
neglected.  In  consequence  of  the  great  number 
of  fast  days  enjoined  by  the  church,  few  cattle 
-were  reared ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  principal  towns 
were  imported  from  Galicia  and  other  adjacent 
Spanish  provs.  Horees  are  scarce,  oxen  being  com- 
monly used  for  draught,  except  in  towns.  Mules, 
however,  are  numerous,  and  of  an  excellent  breed ; 
and,  with  asses,  are  generally  preferred,  on  account 
of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  to  horses  for 
travelling.  Sheep  breeding  is  principally  con- 
ducted in  Beira,  whence  large  flocks  are  sent  to 
winter  in  Alemtejo.  The  wool  of  the  Portuguese 
sheep  might,  no  doubt,  with  a  little  attention,  be 
rendered  equal  to  that  of  the  Spanish  sheep ;  but 
no  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve  its  quality. 
Goats  and  ho^  are  numerous ;  and  the  latter  are 
of  a  superior  kind,  and  yield  excellent  hams.  The 
fisheries,  which  were  formerly  important,  are  now 
insigniticant;  except  in  Algarve,  where  tunny  and 
pilchards  are  taken. 

The  mineral  products  are  considerable,  though 
few  mines  except  those  of  iron  have  been  wrouglit, 
in  consequence  partly  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  and 
partly  of  the  supply  of  minerals  (chiefly  copper 
and  lead)  from  Brazil.  The  mountains  abound  in 
fine  mari)le,  and  contain  traces  of  gold  and  silver. 
Large  quantities  of  salt  of  a  very  superior  quality 
are  produced  in  bays  along  the  coast  by  natural 
evaporation,  especially  at  Setubal  or  St.  Ubes, 
whence  it  is  largely  exported. 

Gold  dust  is  obtained  by  washings ;  and  in  an- 
tiquity the  Tagus  was  famous  for  its  golden  sands : 
*  Tagus  auriferis  areni»  celebratur.^  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.,  lib.  ir.  cap.  22.)  Coal  is  found  near  Oporto 
and  elsewhere;  and  lead  and  antimony  are  raised, 
but  not  to  any  considerable  amount. 

Manufactures  and  Trades. — The  manufactures 
of  Portugal  are  in  a  very  backward  state :  they 
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are  in  general  carried  on  in  separate  cottages,  like 
the  coarse  woollens  of  North  Wales,  or  the  linen 
of  Normandy,  and  are  founded  on  the  primitive 
plan  of  every  family  manufacturing  for  its  own 
consum{)tion.  Manufacturing  establishments  are 
but  few  in  number,  and  are  principally  for  the  pro- 
duction of  woollens,  silk,  and  earthenware.  Cotton 
has  also  been  attempted  of  late  years,  and  paper, 
glass,  and  gunpowder  are  made  in  a  few  places. 
The  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and  earth- 
enware of  England  are  all  largely  imported  into 
Portugal,  and  are  used  by  all  but  the  very  lowest 
classes.  A  very  superficial  knowledge  even  of  some 
of  the  commonest  arts  ex'ist.  The  carriages  of  all 
kinds,  more  particularly  waggons  and  carts,  agri- 
cultural implements,  cutlery,  locks,  and  keys,  are 
ludicrously  bad.  The  chief  forte  of  the  Portuguese 
appears  to  lie  in  ship-building  and  stone-masonry; 
they  also  excel  in  embroidery,  and  make  good 
artificial  flowers,  and  lace. 

The  navigation  and  commercial  intercourse  of 
Portugal  are  of  more  importance ;  and  though,  even 
in  the  times  of  Emanuel  and  Albuquerque,  they 
were  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, they  were,  notwithstanding,  very  consider- 
able, and  appeared  immense  from  the  small  amount 
of  the  shipping  and  trade  of  other  nations.  For  a 
long  time  past  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
country  has  been  conducted  chiefly  by  foreign 
merchants,  particularly  British,  settled  m  Lisbon 
and  Oporto.  The  exports  consist  almost  entirely 
of  raw  produce,  or  or  wine,  oil,  salt,  wool,  fruits, 
and  cork.  The  imports  include  com  and  flour, 
cotton  goods  (by  far  the  most  important  article), 
hardware,  woollens,  fish,  linens,  earthenware,  drugs, 
tea.  and  coal. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Portugal  are  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  very  little  trade, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  with  other  countries.  Next 
to  Great  Britain,  but  far  below,  stand  Brazil  and 
France.  The  relative  importance  of  British  trade 
with  Portugal  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures : 
—  The  imfwrts  for  the  year  1863,  from  all  coun- 
tries, amounted  to  14,287,289,74*2  milreis;  from 
Great  Britain  and  British  possessions  the  v  amounted 
to  7,220,990,500;  and  from  Newfoundland  to 
274,283,822  milreis.  The  goods  which  entered 
Portugal  for  home  consumption  from  Great  Britain 
and  British  possessions  amounted  to  considerably 
over  one-half  the  entire  importations  from  all  other 
countries,  while  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  and 
British  possessions  extended  to  nearly  one-third 
of  the  entire  export  trade  of  the  country.  In  the 
year  18G3  the  entire  real  value  of  pit)duce  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Portugal 
amounted  to  2,333,809Z.,  which  sum  exceeded  that 
of  the  preceding  year's  returns  by  293,41 3/. ;  that 
of  1861,  by  370,910/.;  that  of  1860,  bv  453,660t; 
that  of  1859,  by  823,069/.;  and  that  of  1858,  by 
1,264,034/.  Wine,  as  already  stated,  is  the  chief 
article  of  Portuguese  exports!  The  oflicial  returns 
relative  to  the  wine  trade  of  the  Douro  district 
show  that  in  1852  the  number  of  pipes  produced 
was  92,090,  of  which  35,833  were  approved  b}'  the 
tasters  as  exportable;  in  1862  the  total  quantity 
produced  was  71,692  pipes,  of  which  54,291  were 
approved.  The  registered  produce  of  the  vintage 
of  1863  in  the  Douro  district  amounted  to  82,866 
pipes.  There  were  exported  from  Oporto  in  1860, 
27,860  pii)es,  of  which  22,416  were  sent  to  (vreat 
Britain.  In  1861  the  exports  were  26,908  pipes, 
of  which  22,945  reached  Great  Britain ;  and  in 
1862  the  exports  reached  29,711  pipes,  the  number 
sent  to  Great  Britain  being  24,832.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  residue  was  exported  to  British  pos- 
sessions. 

Till  the  recent  construction  of  a  line  of  railway 
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from  Lisbon  to  Oporto,  and  another  line  to  Badajoz 
in  Spain,  there  were  scarcely  any  means  of  m- 
temal  communication  in  Portugal  There  is  no 
navigable  canal ;  and,  till  of  late  years,  not  a  single 
road  in  Portu^l  was  practicable  for  carriages  for 
more  than  20  or  30  m.  from  Lisbon.  In  fact,  the 
only  mode  of  travelling  by  land  was  in  a  litter,  or 
on  the  back  of  a  mule  or  horse ;  and  in  the  wine 
country  of  the  Douro,  or  in  the  province  of  Minho, 
two  oxen  sometimes  took  a  whole  day  to  convey 
a  pipe  of  wine  5  or  6  m. ;  and  to  prevent  the  cart 
from  being  overturned,  it  was  attended  by  2  men. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  reis  and  milreis ;  the  milrea 
contains  1,000  reis,  and  b  worth  about  4s.  Gd.  The 
(lobrao  i»r  doubloon  =  BL  6«.  Gd. ;  the  crusado  = 
about  2s.  Gd.  The  lb.  is  4,589  kilogr.,  or  rather 
more  than  the  lb.  avoird. ;  the  arroba-  32  lbs. ;  the 
quintal  =  4  arrobaii.  The  mayo  for  grain,  <fec.« 
24  bushels ;  the  almudo  a  4^  gallons.  The  Por- 
tuguese foot  is  a  little  longer  than  the  English. 

Constitution. — Like  the  peninsular  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  Portugal  had  anciently  her 
cortes  or  assemblies  of  the  states.  One  of  theyc 
assemblies,  held  at  Lamego  in  IL41,  conferred  the 
title  of  king  on  Alfonso  Henriquez,  who  had  two 
years  previously  defeated  the  Moors  in  the  great 
battle  of  Ourique.  The  cortes  at  the  same  time 
enacted  a  law  for  regulating  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  laid 
down  that  females  shall  not  be  eligible  to  the 
crown,  though  in  the  direct  order  of  succession,  if 
they  have  married  a  foreigner,  and  that  their  mar- 
rying a  foreigner  when  on  the  throne  shall  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  an  act  of  abdication.  The 
powers  of  the  cortes  corresponded,  in  other  respects, 
with  those  of  similar  assemblies  in  other  countries ; 
but  their  privileges  and  those  of  the  sovereign  were 
very  ill  defined ;  and  the  latter  contrived,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  engross  all  the  powers  of  the 
state ;  the  government  of  Portugal  became,  in  all 
respects,  a.**  despotical  as  that  of  Spain;  and  the 
last  convocation  of  the  Cortes  took  place  in  1697. 
(See  L'Art  de  Yeritier  Ics  Dates,  part  II.  tom.  viL 
1-iO,  8vo.  ed.) 

From  this  period  down  to  the  administration  of 
the  Marquis  de  Pombal  (1750-1770),  every  abuse 
continued  to  multiply,  and  Portugal  was  distin- 
guished only  by  the  imbecility  of  her  government, 
the  power  and  profligacy  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
and  the  poverty  and  indolence  of  hex  people.  The 
Marquis  de  Pombal  suppressed  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  and  confiscated  their  estates ;  he  also  sup- 
pressed some  of  the  more  oppressive  privileges  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  effected  various  im- 
portant reforms  in  several  departments  of  the  ad- 
ministration. In  other  respects,  however,  his  policy 
evinced  the  narrowest  and  most  illiberal  vicwH; 
and,  on  his  dismissal  from  power,  most  part  of  the 
old  abuses  in  the  government  revived,  and  the 
country'  continued  in  its  former  state  of  apathy  and 
abasement. 

The  eventa  connected  with  the  great  war  in  the 
peninsula,  the  emigration  of  the  court  to  Brazil, 
the  long  continuance  of  the  E)nglish  armies  in  the 
.  country,  the  organisation  of  the  Portuguese  army 
ou  an 'improved  footing,  and  the  mtiuence  of  the 
changes  in  Spain,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 
onier  of  things.  The  nation  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  contuiued  residence  of  the  court  in  Brazil, 
wliich,  in  fact,  made  Portugal  a  dependency  of  the 
latter,  and  the  wish  for  some  fundamental  changes 
in  the  frame  of  the  government  became  general. 
At  length,  in  August,  1820,  a  revolution  broke  out, 
and  a  free  constitution  was  soon  after  established. 

Tlie  present  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  is 
the  'Carta  do  Ley.'  granted  by  King  Pedro  IV., 
April  29,  1826;  and  altered  by  an  additional  act, 
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dated  July  5,  18.52.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  female  as  well  as  male  line,  but  with  prefer- 
ence of  the  male  in  case  of  equal  birthright.  The 
constitution  recognises  three  powers  in  the  state, 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  'moderating'  au- 
thority, the  two  last  of  wliich  reside  in  the  sove- 
reign and  his  responsible  ministers.  There  are 
two  legislative  chambers,  the  *  Camara  dos  Pares,' 
or  House  of  Peers,  and  the  *  Camara  dos  Diputadus,' 
or  House  of  Commons,  which  are  conjunctively 
called  the  General  Cortes.  The  peers,  unlunitell 
in  number,  but  actually  comprising  I L 5,  are  named 
for  life  by  the  sovereign,  by  whom  also  the  presi- 
dent and  %ice-presideut  of  the  first  chamber  arc 
nominated.  The  peerage  was  formerly  hereditary 
in  ceruin  families;  but  on  May  27,  1864,  the 
cortes  passed  a  law  abolishing  hereditary  succes- 
sion. The  members  of  the  second  chamber  arc 
chosen  in  direct  election  hy  all  citizens  possessing 
a  clear  annual  income  of  133  milreis,  or  22/.  The 
deputies  must  have  an  income  of  at  least  390  mil- 
reis, or  89/.  per  annum ;  but  lawyers,  professors, 
physicians,  or  the  graduates  of  any  of  the  learned 
professions,  need  no  property  quaUficatiou.  Con- 
tinental Portugal  is  divided  into  37  electoral  di:(- 
tricta,  returning  154  deputies,  to  which  Madeira 
and  the  Azores  add  25.  Each  deputy  has  a  remu- 
neration of  about  10«.  a  day  during  the  session. 
The  annual  session  lasts  three  months,  and  frusU 
elections  must  Uke  place  at  the  end  of  every  four 
years.  In  case  of  dissolution,  a  new  parliament 
must  be  called  together  within  thirty  days.  Tlie 
general  cortes  meet  and  separate  at  specitied 
periods,  without  the  mtervenUon  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  latter  has  no  veto  on  a  law  passed  twice 
by  both  houses.  All  laws  relatui^  to  fiimnce  and 
general  taxation  must  originate  m  the  chamber 
of  deputies. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Juizcs  de  Fora ;  and  appeals  are  mode  to  the 
corregidors  of  the  provs.,  and  from  these  to  the 
Casa  de  snpplicagdo  at  Lisbon,  and  the  Rdarao  do 
porta  at  Oporto.  All  these  tribunals  are,  however, 
subordinate  to  the  royal  court  ni  Lisbon.  Great 
abuses  are  said  to  exist  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment, both  in  the  judicial  and  administrative 
branches,  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  leading 
to  the  acceptance  of  bribes. 

The  religion  of  Portugal  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
unalloyed  with  any  tanit  of  Protestantism,  but 
contributing  but  little,  if  anything,  to  the  morality 
of  the  people.  The  Inquisition  no  longer  inter- 
feres with  freedom  of  conscience,  having  been 
abolished  in  1821.  The  Portuguese  church  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch,  with  ex- 
tensive powers;  three  archbishops,  and  fourteen 
bishops.  Notwithstanding  tlie  hostility  of  the 
Marquis  de  Pombal  to  the  monks,  who  used  to 
say  of  them  that  they  were  la  vermine  la  plus 
dangereuse  qui  puisse  ronger  un  6tat,  their  nunilicrs 
previously  to  the  late  revolutions  were  estimated 
at  about  8,000,  and  the  revenue  of  the  convenuial 
establishments  was  supposed  to  exceed  1,200,000/. 
a  year.  However,  an  end  has  been  put  to  this 
state  of  things :  the  monks  at  present  have  to 
support  themselves  as  tliey  best  may,  on  a  small 
stipend  that  has  been  allowed  them,  and  mobt 
of  their  property  has  been  confiscated. 

The  language  of  Portugal  is  merely  a  dialect  of 
the  Spanish,  differing  but  little  more  from  the 
latter  than  Scotch  from  English.  Education  is, 
at  once,  little  diffused  and  of  bad  quality.  There 
is  a  university  at  Coimbra ;  besides  which,  seven- 
teen high  seminaries  and  numerous  schools  exist, 
affording  instruction  to  about  33,000  pupils.  With 
the  exception  of  Camoens,  few  Portuguese  authors 
are  known  beyond  the  limits  of  their  countrv. 
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The  anny  conBists  of  about  28,000  men ;  21,600 
infantry,  3,700  cavalry,  and  2,400  artilleryinen. 
The  forces  of  Portugal,  whether  naval  or  military, 
have  in  general  been  ven'  inefficient,  A  partial 
stimulus  was  given,  in  17G0,  to  the  Portuguese 
army  by  a  German  commander,  the  Count  de 
Lipjw ;  but  after  Ids  death  his  plans  were  not  fol- 
lowed up ;  and  it  was  not  till  1809  that  Portu- 
guese troops,  recruited  by  British  fimds,  and  dis- 
ciplined by  British  officers,  became  worthy  the 
ancient  renown  of  their  country.  The  navy,  in 
18(i;j,  comprised  34  men-of-war,  with  an  aggregate 
of  294  guns.  Many  of  the  ships,  however,  were 
reported  to  be  not  seaworthy. 

The  public  revenue,  in  the  financial  year  1863- 
64,  amounted  to— in  the  budget — 15,371,266  mil- 
reis,  or  3,415,857/.,  and  the  expenditure,  in  the 
same  period,  to  16,910,354  milreis,  or  3,757,856/. 
The  revenue  has  not  much  risen  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  It  was  11,940,151  milreis  in  1834;  two 
millions  less,  or  9,843,170  in  1844;  and  10,798,407 
milreis  in  1854.  In  the  financial  year  1858-59 
the  public  income  amounted  to  12,206,747  milreis, 
or  2,746,518/. ;  and  in  1860-61  to  12,504,534  mil- 
reis, or  2,813,520/.  The  public  debt  amounted, 
at  the  end  of  1862,  to  30,635,000/.,  of  which  the 
foreign  debt  constituted  abont  one-half. 

The  Portuguese  are  but  little  indebted  to  the 
accounts  given  of  them  by  travellers.  But  their 
character,  as  drawn  by  Du  Chatelet  fV^oyage  en 
Portugal,  L  69-71),  though  not  very  nattering,  is 
held  to  be  nearlv  correct.  *  II  e8t,'je  pense,  pen 
de  peuple  plus  laid  que  celul  de  Portugal.  II  est 
petit,  basane,  mal  conforme.  L'inte'rieur  rdpond, 
en  g^^ral,  assez  k  cette  repoussante  enveloppc, 
Furtout  h  Lisbonne,  oil  les  hommes  paroissent 
reunir  tons  les  vices  de  I'&me  et  du  corps.  II  y  a, 
au  reste,  cntre  la  capitale  et  le  nord  de  ce  royaume, 
line  difference  marqu^  sous  ces  deux  rapports. 
Dans  les  provinces  septentrionales,  les  hommes 
sont  moins  noirs  et  moms  laids,  plus  francs,  plus 
liuns  dans  la  socidt^,  bien  plus  braves,  et  plus  la- 
borioux ;  mais  encore  phis  asservis,  s'il  eat  possible, 
aux  ]irtjug(s.  Cette  diflTdrence  existe  egalcment 
|iour  les  femmes ;  elles  sont  beaucoup  plus  blanches 
que  ccUes  du  sud.  Les  Portngais,  considt^res  en 
i;en<^ral,  sont  vindicatifa,  has,  vains,  raiilours,  prc^ 
wmptueux  a  I'exc^,  jaloux,  et  ignorans.  Apr^s 
avoir  retraod  les  ddfauts  que  j'ai  cru  aperccvoir  en 
eux,  je  serois  injuste  si  je  me  taisois  sur  leurs 
Imnncs  qualib^  Us  sont  attaches  h  leur  patrie, 
amis  gene'renx,  fldMcs,  sobres,  chari tables.  lis 
Kcruient  bons  chrdtiens,  si  le  fanatisme  ne  les  aveu- 
gloit  pas.  Us  sont  si  accoutumes  aux  pratiques 
de  la  religion,  qu'ils  sont  plus  superstitieux  que 
devots.  Les  hidalgos,  ou  les  grands  de  Portugal, 
£ont  tr^born^  dans  leur  education ;  orgueilleux 
et  in&olens ;  vivant  dans  la  plus  grande  ignorance, 
iU  ne  sortent  presque  jamais  de  leur  ixays  pour 
aller  voir  les  autrcs  peuples.' 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  regard  each  other 
M-ith  a  deep-rooted  national  antipathy. 

*  Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
'Twixt  him  and  Lasian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.' 

♦Strip  a  Spaniard  of  all  his  virtues,  and  you 
make  a  good  Portuguese  of  him,'  says  the  Spanish 
proverb.  *  1  have  heard  it  more  truly  said,'  says 
Dr.  Southey  (Letters,  ii.  64),  *  add  hypocrisy  to' a 
Spaniard's  vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese 
character.'  The  two  nations  differ,  perhaps  pur- 
posely, in  many  of  their  habits.  *  Almost  every 
man  *  in  Spain  smokes :  the  Portuguese  never 
smoke,  but  most  of  them  take  snuff.  None  of  the 
Spaniards  will  use  a  wheelbarrow;  none  of  the  Por- 
tuguese will  carry  a  burden :  the  one  says,  *'  It  is  fit 
only  for  beasts  to  draw  carnages ; "  the  other,  that 


"It  is  fit  only  for  beasts  to  carry  burdens." '  In 
one  respect,  however,  their  tastes  are  identical, 
bull-fights  being  quite  as  popular  among  the  Por- 
tuguese as  among  the  S[)aniards.  The  statements 
of  another  traveller,  Semple,  as  to  the  Portuguese 
character,  coincide  with  those  of  Du  Chatelet. 
*  The  Portuguese  are  generally  dark-complexioned 
and  thin,  with  black  hair,  irascible  and  revengeful 
in  their  tempers,  and  eager  in  their  gestures  on 
trivial  occasions.  They  are  also  said  to  be  indo- 
lent, deceitful,  and  cowardly ;  but  they  are  tem- 
perate in  diet,  and  that  may  be  classed  at  the 
head  of  their  virtues,  if,  indeed,  they  have  many 
more.  They  have  no  public  sjpint,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  national  character.  An  Englishman, 
or  a  Frenchman,  may  be  distinguished  in  foreign 
countries  by  an  air  and  manners  peculiar  to  his 
nation  ;  but  any  meagre,  swarthy  man  may  pass 
for  a  Portuguese.'  All  classes  seem  to  despise 
cleanliness;  and  Lisbon  and  the  Portuguese  towns 
generally  are,  certainly,  entitled  to  the  not  very 
enviable  distinction  of^  being  about  the  filthiest  in 
Europe.  The  morals  of  both  sexes  are  said  to  be 
lax  in  the  extreme,  and  assassination  is  a  com- 
mon offence.  But  the  fair  presumption  is,  that, 
under  the  beneficial  influence  of  modem  progress, 
the  abuses  that  have  depressed  and  degraded  the 
nation  will  be  extirpated;  and  that  the  Portu- 
guese will  once  more  recover  their  ancient  place 
among  European  nations. 

1/wtory.— This  country,  anciently  called  Lim- 
tania,  was  taken  possession  of  by  theRomans  about 
anno  200  B.C.,  previously  to  which,  some  Phoeni- 
cian and  Carthaginian  colonies  are  supposed  to 
have  been  planted  on  its  shores.  It  remained  a 
Roman  province  till  the  fiflh  century,  when  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Suevi  and  Visigoths.  The  Moors 
landing  in  the  S.  of  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  meeting  with  little  resistance 
from  its  thinly  spread  population,  easily  overran 
the  greater  part  of  Portugal ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  country  favouring  tlie  operations  of  the  in- 
habitants, they  were  not  long  in  recovering  pos- 
session of  its  more  northern  and  mountainous  por- 
tion. The  name  of  Lusitania  seems  to  have  been 
exchanged  about  this  period  for  that  of  Portn~ 
ccde^  subsequently  changed  into  Portugal,  from 
the  circumstance  of  Oporto,  the  principal  strong- 
hold of  the  Christians,  being  then  called  CaUe,  or 
Porto  CaUe.  (D'Anville,  Etats  Formed  cu  Europe, 
p.  192.) 

In  the  11th  century  Portugal  became  an  earl- 
dom, under  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Castile; 
and  during  the  12th  it  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Its  power  now  rapidly  in- 
creased; and  by  the  acquisition  of  AlgarVe,  in 
1249,  it  arrived  at  its  present  limits.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  14th  century  the  voyages  and 
discoveries  commenced  which  have  shed  immortal 
lustre  on  the  Portuguese  name.  During  the  15th 
century,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  Azores  were 
discovered  and  colonised;  and,  in  1498,  Vasco  de 
Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened 
a  new  route  to  India.  In  the  following  century 
the  Portuguese  explored  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land and  America;  took  possession  of  Brazil; 
made  important  acquisitions  in  India  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  discovered  the  Moluccas;  by 
which  successful  enterprises  they  monopolised 
the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  a  great  share  of 
that  of  the  West.  But  the  prosperity  of  Portugal 
was  short-lived.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  and 
death  of  King  Sebastian,  in  Africa,  in  1578, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  seized  on  the  kingdom,  which 
remamed  a  Spanish  prov.  from  1580  to  1640 ;  and 
when  she  regained  her  independence,  the  greater 
part  of  her  commerce,  and  her  foreign  possessions, 
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were  in  the  hands  of  the  Datch.  But,  notwith- 
stamUng  the  emancipation  of  Brazil,  Portugal 
still  preserves  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Cape  de  Verd, 
and  Guinea  Islands;  the  settlements  of  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  in  Africa,  and  those  of  Goa, 
Dilli  (Timor),  and  Macao,  in  Asia.  In  1807,  Por- 
tugal was  invaded  by  the  French,  when  the  royal 
family  removed  to  Brazil.  John  YI.  dying  in 
1826,' Dom  Miguel  usurped  the  throne  in  1827, 
which  he  held  till  1833 ;  when,  after  a  lengthened 
contest,  Donna  Maria  II.,  founder  of  the  still 
reigning  house  of  Braganza-Cobui^,  was  estab- 
lished in  its  possession. 

POSEN, -a  prov.  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
comprising  the  portion  of  Poland  assigned  to 
Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  having 
.  N.  the  prov.  of  Prussia  and  Brandenburg,  £. 
Poland,  and  S.  and  W.  Silesia  and  Brandenburg. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  shape.  Area,  11.874  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,494,621  in  1861.  Principal  towns,  Posen 
and  Brombcrg.  It  is  divided  into  two  regencies, 
and  these  again  into  6  circles.  Surface  generally 
flat,  and  in  part  occupied  by  extensive  marshes 
and  forests.  Principal  rivers,  Warta,  Netze,  and 
Obra.  Soil  various,  but  generally  clay  and  black 
loam  intermixed  with  sand,  and  naturally  very 
fertile.  Principal  products  coro»  timber,  wool, 
and  honey.  Minerals  and  manufactures  unim- 
portant. A  vast  number  of  leeches  are  taken  in 
this  prov.,  especially  in  the  circle  of  Bomster. 
This  is  the  most  backward  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vinces. When  it  first  came  into  the  possession  of 
Pnissia,  in  1792,  the  great  bulk  of  itsinhabs.  were 
in  a  state  of  predial  slaver^",  and  were  as  ignorant 
and  brutalised  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
vigorous  and  enlightened  government  of  Pnissia 
at  once  put  down  the  excesses  of  the  nobles,  and 
has  exerted  itself,  by  introducing  an  improved 
judicial  s^^stem,  establishing  schools  and  other- 
wise, to  improve  the  habits  and  condition  of  the 
people.  These  efforts,  combined  with  the  total 
abolition  of  servitude,  have  had  the  best  effects ; 
though  a  lengthened  period  will  still  have  to 
elapse  before  the  vices  and  habits  engendered  by 
centuries  of  slavery  and  degradation  be  completely 
eradicated,  and  the  population  become  as  intelli- 
gent and  Industnous  as  in  the  more  advanced 
provinces. 

Posen,  a  city  of  Prussia,  cap.  prov.  and  reg.  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  contlucnce  of  the  Prozna 
with  the  Warta,  147  m.  E.  by  S.  Berlin,  on  the 
railway  from  Breslau  to  Stettin.  Pop.  51,232  in 
1861,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  7,353  men.  Since 
the  peace  of  1815  its  fortifications  have  been  vastly 
improved,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  bulw^arks  of 
the  khigdom  on  the  side  of  Russia.  Though  an 
old  town,  it  is  pretty  well  built.  Principal  edi- 
ffceis,  cathedral  and  town-house.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  of  an 
arclibishop;  and  has  a  court  of  appeal,  a  gym- 
nasium or  college,  a  theological  seminary  for  the 
education  of  Catholics,  and  a  school  of  arts.  The 
business  of  watch-making  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  leather, 
linen,  and  fire-arms.  It  has  three  great  annual 
fairs.  Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  Poland,  the  buying 
and  selling  of  goods  is  chiefly  managed  by  Jews, 
who  occupy  a  particular  quarter  of  the  town. 

POTENZA  (an.  Potentia),  a  city  of  South 
Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  its  name,  on  a  hill  in  a 
wiUi  and  rocky  tract,  near  the  source  of  the  Basi- 
cnto,  54  m.  E.  Salerno.  Pop.  12,789  in  1862. 
The  city  is  fortified,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several 
other  churches,  and  convents,  a  seminary,  a  royal 
college,  lyceum,  and  hospital;  but,  speaking  gene- 
rally, it  is  poor  and  meanly  built.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see/ and  the  seat  of  tlie  superior  judicial  courts  tor 
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the  prov.  It  suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes, 
especiallj'  in  1684  and  1812. 

POTOSI  (SAN  LUIS  DE),  a  city  of  Mexico, 
cap.  of  the  state  of  same  name,  near  the  source  of 
the  river  Tampico,  166  m.  W.  Tampico,  and  76  m. 
NNE.  Guanaxuato;  lat.  22°  N.,  long.  103©  1'  W. 
jE*op.  of  the  city  itself  estimated  at  15,000,  bat 
including  the  barrios,  or  suburbs,  which  cover  a 
laixe  extent  of  ground,  it  may  amount  to  firom 
50,000  to  60,000.  It  presents  a  fine  appearance : 
the  churches  are  lofty,  and  some  of  them  very 
handsome.  The  streets  are  well  built,  very  clean, 
and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  in  the  square,  and  in  the  principal  avenues 
leading  to  it,  are  of  stone,  and  two  stories  high  ; 
those  in  the  suburbs  are  low,  and  of  adobes  (sun- 
dried  bricks).  The  government  house  in  the 
s(}uare  has  a  front  of  cut  stone,  and  is  ornamented 
with  Ionic  pihtsters.  The  market-place  is  well 
supplied  with  meat,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  From 
its  situation  the  city  is  the  natural  depot  of  the 
trade  of  Tampico  with  the  N.  and  W.  Mexican 
states.  Its  foreign  trade  is  at  present  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  natives  of  Old  Spain  or  of 
the  U.  States.  The  European  imports  consist 
principally  of  French  brandies,  wines,  silks,  and 
cloths,  English  hardware  and  printed  cotton 
goods,  with  some  mantas  or  ordinary  cotton 
manufactures  from  the  U.  States.  In  addition  to 
its  foreign  trade,  San  Luis  supplies  the  neigh- 
bouring states  of  Leon  and  Cohahuila  with  home- 
made goods  of  various  kinds.  The  people  are 
better  dressed,  and  there  are  fewer  beggars  here, 
than  in  almost  any  other  part,  of  Mexico. 

The  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  have  long 
ceased  to  be  wrought,  from  exhaustion  of  the 
ores ;  they  were,  however,  formerly  ver^'  produc- 
tive. A  college,  founded  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, and  in  a  flourishing  state,  affords  gratuitous 
instruction  to  poor  students  in  Latin,  juris- 
prudence, theolog)',  and  constitutional  rights. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1586. 

PoTosi,  a  city  of  Upper  Peru  or  Bolivia,  famous 
for  its  rich  silver  mines,  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
Cerro  di  Potosi,  a  mountain  belonging'  to  the 
Andes,  hit  19°  36'  S.,  lonja^.  67°  21, 46'  W.;  64  m. 
SW.  Chuquisaca.  Early  in  the  17th  century  thli 
city  is  said  to  have  had  150,000  inhabs. ;  but  it  is 
now  almost  deserted.  It  is  built  on  uneven 
ground,  and  has  a  spacious  square  in  the  centre. 
'ITie  government-house,  the  town-house,  and  the 
gaol,  under  the  same  roof,  occupy  one  side ;  the 
treasury  and  government  ofiices  another ;  a  con- 
vent, and  an  unfinished  church  the  third;  and 
private  houses  the  fourth.  Extensive  suburbs, 
once  tenanted  by  Indians  and  miners,  are  now 
without  an  inhab.,  and  the  vestiges  of  the  streets 
are  all  that  remaui.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
public  edifices  is  the  muit,  substantially  built  of 
stone,  in  1751,  at  a  cost  of  1,148,000  dolls.  In 
the  principal  square  an  obelisk  60  ft  high  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Bolivar,  in  1826.  The  houses 
of  Potosi,  generally,  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  of 
only  one  story,  with  wooden  balconies,  but  with- 
out chimneys.  The  country  round  is  perfectly 
barren,  and  the  climate  disagreeable ;  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  scorching  at  noon,  while  at  night  the 
air  is  piercingly  cold.  The  market  is  well  sup- 
plied; though,  from  many  articles  having  to  be 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  the  neces- 
saries, as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  very 
dear. 

The  Cerro  di  Potosi,  which  is  18  m.  in  circuit, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  16,037  ft.,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  solid  mass  either  of  the  ores  or  the  matrix  of 
the  precious  metals,  of  which  it  has  produced  a 
vast  quantity.    Viewed  from  the  city,  it  appears 
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dyed  all  over  with  numerous  tints  green,  orange, 
j^ellow,  grey,  and  rose  colour.  The  discovery  of 
Its  wealth  was  made  bv  an  Indian,  who,  in  hunt- 
ing some  goats,  slippecl,  and,  to  save  himself,  took 
hold  of  a  shrub,  which,  in  coming  away  from  the 
ground,  laid  bare  the  silver  at  its  root.  The  mines 
were  first  wrought  systematically  in  1545,  from 
which  time,  till  1803,  they  are  said  to  have  pro- 
duced 1,096,500,000  piastres,  or  237,do8,334/. 
worth  of  silver  on  which  duty  was  paid ;  and, 
during  the  same  period,  they  also  produced  a 
large  "quantity  of  gold;  at  the  same  time  that 
great  quantities  of  both  metals  were  smuggled,  or 
put  into  circulation  without  payment  of  the  duty. 
About  5,000  openings  are  said  to  have  been  made 
in  the  mountain;  but  the  number  of  mines 
wrought  during  the  present  centur>^  has  rarely 
exceeded  100.  At  one  time,  the  mines  yielded 
about  30,000  ducats  a  day;  and  for  a  lengthened 
period  they  produced  about  9,000,000  dollars  a 
year.  But  they  had  begun  to  decline  long  pre- 
viously to  the  revolution;  and  since  then  they 
have  6een,  whether  from  their  exhaustion,  defects 
in  the  mode  of  working,  or  the  want  of  capital, 
nearly  unproductive.  The  ore  is  pulverised  in 
water-mills,  worked  with  overshot  wheels,  at 
fr(»m  1  to  10  m.  from  the  city ;  but^  according  to 
Helms,  both  the  mining  and  reduction  of  the  ore 
were  conducted  in  the  most  bungling  manner. 

POTSDAM,  a  town  of  Prussia,  piov.  Branden- 
burg, cap.  reg.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kathe 
with  the  Havel,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  two 
riveis,  a  canal  and  lakes,  17  m.  SW.  Berlin,  on 
the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Magdebuig.  Pop. 
41,824  in  1861,  excl.  of  garrison  of  6,955  men. 
Potsdam  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  Ver- 
sailles of  Prussia.  It  is  a  favourite  royal  resi- 
dence; streets  straight,  broad,  and  well  paved; 
and  the  houses,  though  frequently  small,  and  not 
very  commodious  within,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
splendid  fronts.  It  b  encompassed  by  walls  and 
palisades ;  has  numerous  gates  and  bridges,  some 
of  which  are  highly  ornamental ;  and  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  old  and  new  towns,  and  Fre- 
derickstadt.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are, 
the  palace,  a  magnificent  structure  on  the  Havel, 
having  attached  to  it  a  theatre,  a  menagerie,  and 
spacious  stables;  the  church  of  the  garrison,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Frederick  the 
Great ;  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  great 
military  orplian  hospital.  In  the  old  market-place 
is  an  obelisk  of  red  Silesian  marble,  75  feet  high, 
on  a  pedestal  of  white  Italian  marble ;  on  the  base 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  tlic  great  elector  and 
his  successors.  The  barracks  arc  veiy  extensive. 
There  is  a  lyceum,  a  military  school,  with  various 
public  schools  of  inferior  note,  and  sundry  literary 
establishments.  There  are  also,  exclusive  of  the 
military  orphan  hospital,  mentioned  above,  an  in- 
iirmar}'  and  workhouse.  Potsdam  was  formerly 
more  of  a  barrack  than  of  a  town ;  but  for  a 
^uod  many  years  past  it  has  been  distinguished 
in  various  branches  of  manufacture,  such  as  that 
of  silk,  hardware  articles,  and  arms.  Being  si- 
tuated on  a  navigable  river,  communicating  by 
canals  and  railways  with  many  large  towns,  and, 
with  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  it  has  a  good  deal  of 
commerce. 

Potsdam  is  a  very  old  town,  having  existed 
in  the  8th  century :  it  did  not,  however,  become 
a  place  of  any  importance  till  the  elector  Fre- 
derick William  selected  it  for  a  residence,  and 
began  the  palace.  It  was  materially  improved 
by  king  Frederick  William  I.,  but,  like  Berlin, 
it  owes  it  principal  embellishments  to  the  taste 
and  Hberabty  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  its 
environs  is  Seau  Sauci,  the  favourite  residence 
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of  that  illustrious  prince,  tfnd  the  place  where 
he  expired,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1785.  The 
new  palace  and  the  marble  palace  ore  also  in 
its  vicinitv. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  a  town  and  river-port  of 
the  U.  States,  co.  New  York,  on  the  Hudson,  70 
m.  N.  New  York.  Pop.  15,200  in  1860.  The 
river-bank  here  is  200  ft.  in  height,  but  the  town 
has  five  convenient  landing-places.  It  occupies 
about  1,800  acres,  on  which  some  50  or  60  streets 
have  been  laid  out,  several  of  which  are  well 
paved.  Many  of  the  stores  in  the  main  street 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  Broadway  in  New  York, 
and  numerous  private  houses  exhibit  both  wealth 
and  taste.  There  are  numerous  churches,  a  court- 
house, a  gaol,  a  co.  workhouse,  an  academy,  and  a 
Lancastrian  school.  Poughkeepsie  has  a  consi- 
derable trade,  and  communicates  regularly,  by 
steam  boats,  with  New  York,  Newbur>',  andother 
towns.  It  was  founded  hj  some  Dutch  families, 
in  1735,  and  incorporated  in  1801. 

PRAGUE,  a  city  of  Bohemia,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
Moldau,  by  which  it  is  intersected,  73  m.  SSE. 
Dresden,  and  152  m.  NE.  Vienna,  on  the  railway 
firom  Dresden  to  Vienna.  Pop.  142,588  in  1857. 
The  city  stands  in  a  basin,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  rocks  and  eminences,  upon  the  slopes  of  which 
the  buildings  rise  tier  after  tier,  as  they  recede 
from  the  water's  edge ;  and  few  cities  of  Austria, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  country,  have  so  grand  ancl 
imposing  an  external  appearance.  It  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  of  which  two,  the  Altstadt  and 
Neustadt,  are  on  the  right,  and  the  others,  the 
Klemseite  and  Hradschin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moldau.  The  Altstadt,  or  most  ancient  part  of 
the  city,  stretches  along  the  maigin  of  the  river, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  ascending 
ground :  it  comprises  the  university  and  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  the  municipality,  the  principal 
churches  and  public  edifices,  the  theatre,  and  all 
the  superior  shops.  It  is  the  district  of  commerce 
and  general  activity,  and  is  crowded  with  a  dense 
and  active  pop.  Its  streets  are  generally  narrow, 
dark,  and  winding:  the  principal  edifices  massive 
and  gloomy ;  and  the  private  buildings,  usually 
of  stuccoed  brick,  are  black  with  age  and  dirt, 
and  so  lofty  as  to  exclude  the  light  from  the 
avenues  between  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  a  singularity 
of  architecture  about  many  of  the  edifices,  public 
and  private,  tliat  renders  them  at  once  venerable 
and  interesting.  The  open  places  are  often  sur- 
rounded by  low  heavy  arcades,  beside  which  are 
the  churches  or  public  buildings,  exhibiting  a 
fantastic  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Italian  deco- 
rations; while  at  every  turn  the  eye  is  met  by 
some  memorial  of  historical  events.'  Beyond  the 
Altstadt,  surrounding  it  on  three  gides,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  a  laige  wide  street  termed 
the  Graberij  from  its  having  been  formerly  the 
city  ditch,  is  the  Neustadt  (new  city),  founded 
by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  the  streets  of  which 
are  much  more  open  and  spacious,  and  are  ge- 
nerally rectangular.  Here  are  the  vast  convents, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings,  which  owed 
their  magnificence  to  the  Jesuits,  but  the  houses 
are  poor,  and  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  mechanics, 
artisans,  and  tradera  of  the  lower  class.  At  one 
extremity  of  the  Neustadt,  up  the  river,  is  the 
fortress  and  arsenal  of  the  Wissehrad,  erected 
on  a  bluff  rock,  and  connected  with  the  line  of 
works  which  extends  in  a  curve  behind  the  old 
and  new  city,  embracing  them  both,  and  descend- 
ing to  the  river  at  each  extremity.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Moldau,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  for  a  small  space  comparatively  even, 
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behind  which  Arises  a  range  of  high,  bold,  cragpfv 
hilis.  On  the  even  space,  and  partly  up  the 
n^ent,  is  built  the  Kleinscite  (small  side) :  this 
is  the  quarter  of  the  aristocracy;  in  it  are  the 
palaces  of  the  ancient  Bohemian  nobles,  with 
attached  ganlens  and  shrubberies,  which  often 
extend  high  up  the  irregular  ascent  behind. 

The  lofty  ridge  above  the  Hradschin  forms  a 
magnificent  termination  of  the  prospect,  as  viewed 
from  the  bridge  below  or  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  Here,  on  the  summit  of  a  long  bold 
eminence,  is  the  vast  palace  of  the  old  Bohemian 
nionarchs,  and  close  behind  it  rise  the  choir  and 
tower  of  the  cathedral.  Fivther  on,  along  the 
hill,  are  groups  of  stately  edifices,  and  beyond 
these  agam  may  be  seen,  on  a  loftier  point,  the 
fme  Premonstratensian  monastery  of  Strahow, 
with  its  lofty  towers  and  dark  thick  groves  over- 
hanging the'  river.  The  quarters  of  Prague  on  the 
left,  like  those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moldau, 
are  inclosed  by  furtifications,  but  these  are  of 
little  strength,  and  were  raised  by  Charles  IV. 
merely  to  give  employment  to  the  working  popu- 
lation', as  the  chance  of  invasion  was  then  but 
inconsiderable. 

The  bridge  which  connects  Altstadt  with  the 
Kloinseite,  the  only  one  hitherto  constructed 
within  the  limits  of,  the  city,  is  one  of  the  longest 
in  Austria.  It  is  a  ponderous  structure  of  stone, 
1780  ft.  in  length  and  35  in  breadth,  with  a  lofty 
tower  at  each  extremity,  and  colossal  stone  sta- 
tues, single  and  in  groups,  among  which  is  pre- 
eminent that  of  St.  John  Nepomuck,  the  tutelar 
saint  of  the  city.  Not  far  from  tlie  bridge,  and 
attached  to  the  Altstadt,  is  the  Judenstadt,  a  dis- 
trict allotted  to  the  Jews,  whose  number  is  about 
i<,0{)0,  living,  as  usual,  in  crowded  filthy  abodes, 
forming  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  winding  streets. 

The  Hradschin,  or  palace  on  the  hill,  is  a  vast 

f)ile,  more  remarkable,  however,  for  extent  than 
beauty.  It  is  said  to  be  laiger  than  tlie  palace  at 
Vienna,  and  to  comprise  440  apartments,  includ- 
ing the  hall  of  Ladislaus,  im|jerial  audience- 
room,  and  hall  of  assembly  for  the  states.  On 
a  narrow  terrace  immediately  below  the  i>alace, 
two  obelisks  mark  the  sfjot  where  the  imperial 
commissioners  and  their  secretary,  sent  thither 
with  the  most  intolerant  edicts  against  the  1^ 
heniian  Protestants,  were  indignantly  thrown  out 
of  the  windows  of  the  preen  chamber,  by  the 
deputies  of  the  kmgdom,  in  1G18.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  height  of  the  windows  whence  they 
were  ejected,  the  commiiiwioncrs  escaped  unhurt, 
by  falhng,  as  is  said,  on  a  dunghilL  I'his  event 
niay  be  regarded  as  tlie  commencement  of  the 
30  years'  contest,  ended  by  the  peace  of  Wcst- 

{)halia  in  1648,  which,  while  it  secured  the 
iberties  of  the  rest  of  Germany,  unfortunately 
consummated  the  slavery  of  lk)heniia,  which  had 
long  been  foremost  in  free<iom  and  toleration. 
The  cathedral,  begun  in  1344  and  finished  in 
1486,  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  Hradschin. 
It  is  a  fine  s{iecimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  lantern-crown  similar  to  that 
on  the  tower  of  8t.  Giles,  Edinburgh.  The  choir, 
built  by  Charles  IV.,  and  the  unfinished  chapels 
that  surround  it,  arc  much  admired.  In  the  ca- 
thedral are  the  tombs  of  manv  Bohemian  sove- 
reigns and  other  distinguished  indi\nduals ;  a  fine 
altar  ])iece  and  other  paintings ;  mosaics,  and  the 
costly  shrine  of  St.  John  Nepomuck.  Others  of 
the  numerous  churches,  as  that  of  the  Thein- 
kirvhcj  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  astro- 
nomer, Tycho  Brahe,  who  diwl  here  on  the  13th 
Octoljer,  1601,  are  interesting  for  their  monu- 
ments. Prague  had  f(»nnerly  a  great  number  of 
convents,  but  Joseph  II.  secularised  most  of  these  | 


establishments.    Among  the  chapels  is  one  which 
is  an  exact  representation  of  that  of  Loretto. 

The  town-hall,  arsenal,  military  hospital,  mili- 
tar>'  orphan  asylum,  lying-in  hospital,  principal 
workhouse,  and  theatre'  are  amongst  the  finest  of 
the  public  edifices.  Of  the  private  {places,  that 
built  by  the  famous  Wallensteiu,  duke  of  Fried- 
land,  is  the  most  remarkable.  Though  unfinished, 
it  is  of  immense  extent,  100  houses  having  been 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  its  site.  It  still 
belongs  to  a  collateral  branch  of  Wallenstein^s 
family :  the  apartments  and  furniture,  which  are 
said  to  remain  in  their  original  state,  are  shown 
to  strangers,  and  the  park  attached  to  the  palace 
is  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  but  the  residences 
of  the  nobility  in  the  Kleinseite  are  mostly 
deserted.  They  are  generally  large  ugly  build- 
ings, some,  however,  with  a  good  deal  of  archi- 
tectural decoration;  and  the  dirty  rubbishy  ap- 
pearance of  their  brick  walk,  half  covered  with 
worn-out  stooco,  conveys  the  idea  of  prisons  or 
poorhouses  rather  than  of  mansions  of  distin- 
guished nobles.  Their  proprietora  have  tiansferretl 
themselves  and  their  wealth  to  the  Austrian  cap. ; 
leaving  to  the  Bohemians  these  sad  memorials  of 
times,  when  the  court  of  Pragiie  might  have 
looked  with  scorn  on  the  inferior  splendour  of 
Vienna.  Yet  in  some  of  these  desolate  abodes, 
covered  with  dust  and  rubbish,  there  are  immense 
collections  of  books.  The  Lobkowitz  library  is 
said  to  comprise  more  than  70,000  vols.,  the 
Kinskjr  40,000,  the  Klebelsberg  18,000,  the  KUim 
Martinitz  21,000,  and  othera  equal  or  superior 
numbers.  In  some  of  these  palaces  a  few  rooms 
are  fitted  up  and  occupied  during  winter  by  a 
minor  branch  of  the  famdy,  and  in  many  of  them 
are  offices  for  the  stewanis  and  managers  of  the 
Bohemian  estates ;  but  when,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, as,  for  instance,  at  the  coronation  of  a  sove- 
reign, it  is  requisite  for  the  proprietors  to  visit 
Prague,  they  usually  occupy  apartments  in  some 
hotel,  their  own  palace  being  quite  unfit  for  their 
reception.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  general  emigration.  Here  and  there  may 
be  found  the  mansion  of  some  great  noble,  who 
still  upholds  the  local  dignity  of  his  ancestoiB ; 
and  below  these  highest  magnates  are  a  consider- 
able body  of  resident  nobles,  inferior  in  wealth, 
though  perhaps  not  in  blood,  who  take  a  part 
in  the  provincial  administration,  and  who  form 
among  themselves,  in  the  winter  season,  an  agree- 
able and  elegant  societv.  In  the  palace  of  Count 
Nostitz  is  a  gallery  rich  in  cabijiet  pictures  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  mastera;  and  in  that  of  Count 
Sternberg  Lb  the  national  museum,  comprisiing 
extensive  collections  of  paintings,  books,  fossil^, 
and  natural  objects.  The  library,  in  the  Strahow 
monastery,  one  of  the  finest  apartments  of  its  kind 
in  Germany,  comprises  a  collection  of  about  50,000 
volumes. 

The  university  of  Prague,  founded  by  Charles 
IV.  in  1348,  occupies  a  Tarce  edifice  termed  the 
Carolinum,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  first  great 
public  school  established  in  (jermany.  The  stu- 
dents were  formerly  divided  into  4  nations,  antl 
are  said,  though  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
the  statement  is  exaggerated,  to  have  amounted, 
early  in  the  16th  century,  to  40,000.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  a  measure  proposed,  in  1409, 
bj'  Hu5s,  who  was  then  rector,  to  abridge  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  foreign  students,  more  than  half 
the  pupils  attending  the  imiversity  withdrew  to 
Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  Cracow,  and  otlicr  seminaries. 
The  CaroHnum  is  now  exclusively  devoted  to 
instniction  in  medicine,  law,  and  the  sciences; 
while  education  in  theology  is  conducted  in  the 
Clementinum,  an  immense  building,  founded  by 
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Ferdinand  III.,  in  ]6<>3,  as  a  convent  and  semi- 
nary for  Jesuits.  The  university  librarj',  in  the 
latter,  comprises  about  150,000  vols.  It  has  also  an 
obflervatory,  botanic  garden,  and  various  museums; 
and  is  attended  by  about  1,700  students.  There  are 
3  gymnasia,  preparatory  to  the  university,  with 
several  other  high  schools,  ecclesiastical,  teachers', 
and  Jewish  schools,  a  polytechnic  institute,  con- 
servatory of  music,  acadeniy  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
many  orphan  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  and 
other  charities.  The  Jews  settled  here  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  have  an  infirmary  and  orphan 
asylum  of  their  own,  and  as  many  as  9  syna- 
gogues, one  of  which  is  very  ancient. 

Prague  has  manufactures  of  printed  cotton, 
linen,  silk,  and  woollen  stnffit,  leather,  hats, 
liqueurs,  earthenware,  and  refined  sugar,  and  is 
the  centre,  not  merely  of  the  commerce  of 
Bohemia,  but  of  an  extensive  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing transit  trade.  It  owea  this  distinction 
to  its  situation  on  the  Moldau,  or  principal  arm 
of  the  Elbe,  which  is  navigable  by  large  boats  to 
Budwcis  (80  m.  direct  distance  S.from  the  city), 
where  it  is  joined  by  a  railway  from  Lintz,  on  the 
Danube.  Prague  is  thus  rendered  the  centre,  as 
it  were,  of  the  communication  between  Hamburg 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Vienna  on  the  other;  and 
is,  besides,  connected  by  railway  with  Dresden, 
Leipsic,  and  other  German  cities.  Several  annual 
iairs  axe  held  here,  including  a  large  wool  fair  in 
June. 

*  Owing,'  says  an  English  traveller,  Mr.  Spencer 
(Germany  and  the  Germans,  i.  207),  *  to  the  num- 
ber of  its'  palaces,  churches,  public  buildings,  and 
other  splendid  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur, 
I^ngne  is  more  imposing  than  Vienna  and  far 
prcrerable  as  a  residence ;  the  situation  being 
much  more  salubrious,  and  the  climate  more 
mild  and  equable,  the  cold  in  winter  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 24^  Reaum.,  and  generally  averaging 
between  7^  and  10^;  while,  during  the  greatest 
heat  of  summer,  the  thermometer  seldom  rises 
above  23°.  Dr.  Stultz,  a  celebrated  German 
phyftician,  who  has  written  upon  the  relative 
salubrity  of  German  towns,  considers  Prague  as 
one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  empire,  and  afiurms 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  inhabs. 
to  attain  the  age  of  100,  and  even  sometimes  116. 
Provisions  are  good  and  cheap,  and  an  excellent 
red  wine  resembUng  Burgundy  is  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  theatre  equals  that  of  Vienna, 
and  the  musical  department  and  orchestra  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  Public  and  private  concerts 
are  also  very  frequent;  and,  except  Vienna,  there 
is  no  town  in  Germany  where  music  is  cultivated 
with  80  much  success.  Indeed,  this  taste  may  in 
the  Bohemians  be  termed  truly  national,  for  they 
excel  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  natives  travel  to  Italy,  acquire 
the  language,  Italianize  their  names,  and  make 
large  fortunes  in  Vienna.  The  harp  appears  to  a 
stranger  their  native  instrument;  for  we  meet 
with  itinerant  harpists  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, whose  strains  generally  accompanv  the  mid- 
day repast  at  every  inn,  however  small,  whether 
in  *t^e  capital  or  the  provinces.  Their  language, 
which  is  rich  and  expressive^  is  also  musical,  and 
sounds  as  pleasing  as  the  Italian  when  wedded 
to  melody.' 

Jerome,  the  friend  of  the  ^at  Bohemian  re- 
former, John  Hnss,  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and 
was  thenoe  sumamed  *of  Prague.'  He  suffered 
the  same  fate  as  his  illustrious  friend,  having  been 
burnt  alive,  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1416. 
Prague  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  under  Fred- 
erick the  Great  in  1741,  bat  they  were  soon  after 
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obliged  to  evacuate  the  dty,  and  it  has  ever  since 
belonged  to  Austria. 

PRATO,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Florence, 
on  the  Bisenzio,  a  tributary  of  the  Amo,  10  m. 
NE.  Florence.  Pop.  12,135  in  1862.  The  town  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch ;  the  streets  are 
regular,  and  the  houses  generally  good.  It  has 
several  squares,  of  which  the  best  is  the  Piazza 
Mercatale ;  but  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town  is 
the  cathedral,  a  fine  edifice  of  white  marble,  with 
ornamental  parts  of  dark  serpentine.  Several 
other  churches  are  handsome  and  worth  notice. 
Prato  has  two  workhouses,  several  hospitals,  the 
Cicognini  college  for  secukr  instruction,  normal 
Lancastrian  and  infant  schools.  The  manufacture 
of  straw  hats  and  bonnets  employs  nearly  1,000 
females;  and  it  has  also  manufactories  of  woollen 
staffs  and  caps,  the  latter  for  exportation  to  the 
Levant;  with  iron  and  copper  works,  paper-mills, 
a  rope-walk,  and  a  glass  factory.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Prato  was  the  cap.  of  the  republic,  conquered 
by  the  Florentines  in  1353.  The  poet  Casti  was  a 
native  of  the  town. 

PRAYA  (PORTO),  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands,  which  see. 

PRENZLOW,  a  town  of  Prussia,  the  chief  place 
in  that  part  of  Brandenburg  called  the  Ucker  Mark, 
at  the  point  where  the  river  Ucker  escapes  from 
the  lake  of  that  name,  32  m.  WSW.  Stettin,  on 
the  railway  from  Stettin  to  Wismar.  Pop.  14.695 
in  1861.  The  town  is  thriving  and  well-built; 
has  various  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals,  a 
valuable  public  library,  and  manufactures  of  linen, 
woollens,  and  tobacco,  with  breweries  and  tan- 
neries. In  1806,  a  conflict  took  place  in  the  suburbs 
of  this  town,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  to  the 
French  of  20,000  Prussian  troops,  escaped  from  the 
battle  of  Jena. 

PRESBURG,  or  PRESSBURG  (Hungar.  Po- 
aonjff  an.  Pownium),  a  royal  free  town,  tormerlv 
the  cap.  of  Hungarv,  immediately  within  its  W. 
frontier,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,' on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Danube,  34  m.  E.  by  S.  Vienna,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Vienna  to  Pesth.  Pop.  43,863  in  1857. 
The  town  stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  offers  a  great  numl^  of  handsome  buildings. 
It  has,  however,  more  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
German  than  a  Hungarian  city,  and  has  few  public 
buildings  worth  notice.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
the  latter  is  the  castle,  a  huge  square  brick  struc- 
ture, built  upon  a  height  above  the  town.  It  is 
now  a  ruin,  having  been  burnt  in  1811,  by  an 
Italian  regiment  in  the  French  service ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  appeal  made 
in  1741  by  Maria  Theresa  to  the  Hungarian  states, 
which  was  so  generously  responded  to  oy  the  latter. 
The  hall  of  tne  diet,  or  kmdhaus,  is  a  plain  un- 
pretending edifice,  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  supposed  to  date 
from  the  11th  century,  and  in  which  the  kings  of 
Hungary  are  crowned ;  the  county-hall,  German 
theatre,  barracks,  and  archbishop's  palace,  are  the 
other  principal  public  buildings.  There  are  several 
handsome  noble  residences,  but  they  are  seldom 
occupied^  for  Presbuig  is  not  a  favourite  place  of 
abode  with  the  Hungarian  nobility.  Presbuig  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  but  it  has  long 
outgrown  these,  and  they  are  now  mostly  demo- 
Ibhed.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of 
the  archbishop  of  Gran,  primate  of  Hungary.  It 
has  a  Rom.  Cath.  academy  and  a  Calvinist  lyceum, 
both  possessing  good  libraries ;  a  Cath.  high  gym- 
nasium, Cath.  seminary,  college  for  poor  students, 
and  various  other  public  schools ;  5  hospitals,  in- 
cluding one  supported  by  the  Jews,  who  are  very 
numerous  here,  and  have  a  quarter  to  themselves; 
and  many  charitable  institutions.    A  fine  librar>% 
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Iielonging  to  Count  Appony,  is  open  to  the  public. 
The  manufactures,  which  are  vaiiouB,  include  silk 
and  woollen  goods,  saltpetre,  rosoglio,  and  tobacco ; 
and  the  town  has  a  laige  transit  trade  in  com. 
linen,  and  Hungarian  wines.  Immediately  outside 
the  town  is  the  kHmggberg  (king's  mountjun),  a 
small  circular  mound  to  which  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary formerly  went  to  perform  an  important  cere- 
mony, immediately  after  his  coronation.  A  verj' 
beautiful  and  fertile  country  extends  along  the 
other  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Presbuig ;  and 
on  that  side  are  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  inhabs. ; 
the  promenade  in  the  Au;  public  gardens;  and 
arena,  or  theatre  in  the  open  air  for  national  per- 
Ibrmanccs. 

Presburg  is  very  ancient  Joseph  H.  trans- 
ferred its  previous  title  of  capital  of  Hungary 
to  Buda.  The  treaty  which  gave  Venice  to  the 
French  and  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria  was  concluded 
here  in  1805. 

PRESCOT,  a  market  town,  par.,  and  township 
of  England,  hund.  W.  Derby,  co.  Lancaster,  8  m. 
E.  by  N.  Liverpool,  and  23  m.  W.  by  S.  Manches- 
ter. Pop.  of  par.  63,540,  and  of  township,  6,13G 
in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  34,940  acres ;  do.  of  town- 
ship, 240  acres.  It  is  situated  on  high  ground, 
over  a  large  and  rich  coal-field,  and  consists  of  one 
long  principal  street,  well  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas,  on  the  old  turnpike  road  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  The  principal  public  buildmgs 
arc  a  town-hall,  sessions-house,  prison,  and  me- 
chanics' institute.  The  par.  church,  an  ancient 
structure,  has  a  modem  tower  and  steeple  156  ft. 
in  height,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  sur- 
roundmg  country.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
annual  value  of  893/.,  in  the  gift  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  to  which  the  manor  belongs.  In  die 
out- townships  are  numerous  district  churches,  the 
patronage  of  6  of  which  is  with  the  vicar.  There 
are  places  of  worship  in  the  town  for  W^eyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and'  Unita- 
rians, besides  which  there  are  within  the  par.  8 
Kom.  Cath.  chapels,  and  a  great  number  of  meet- 
ing-houses for  different  denominations  of  dissenters. 
A  grammar  school,  with  an  endowment  producing 
100/.  a  year,  has  about  30  foundation  boys  (sons 
of  inhabs.^  with  other  pa^  scholars,  those  bora  and 
educated  m  the  par.  having  a  preference  to  7  fel- 
lowships and  several  good  exhibitions  at  Brasen- 
nose  College,  Oxford.  Several  almshouses,  erected 
in  1708,  furnish  lodging  for  19  old  women ;  and 
there  are  numerous  money  charities.  The  other 
benevolent  institutions  are  a  ladies'  charity,  bible 
society,  and  savings'  bank. 

Prescot  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  watoh-tools  and  movements,  in  both  of 
which  brancljes  it  greatly  excels;  tiles,  also,  of 
first-rate  quality,  and  engravers'  tools,  are  made 
here.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  earthenware  has 
for  many  years  been  carried  on,  the  clay  of  the 
neighbourhood  being  well  adapted  for  such  a  pur- 
I)ose.  Coal-mines  are  wrought  in  every  direction 
round  the  town ;  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of 
2,000  men  are  employed  in  the  colUenes  within 
the  par. ;  and  Liverpool  receives  from  Prescot  its 
.  chief  supply  of  coal.  Many  of  the  out-townships 
are  very  populous,  St.  Helen's  and  Eccleston  hav- 
ing attained  to  some  importance  as  manufacturing 
towns.  Prescot  has  petty  sessions,  and  a  baronijd 
court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Markets  on 
Satnrdav,  and  fairs  on  alternate  Tuesdays. 

PRESTEIGN,  a  pari  bor.  and  market  town  of 
S.  Wales,  hund.  New  Radnor,  co.  Radnor,  near  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Lug,  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
valle)',  adiouiing  the  confines  of  Herefordshire,  12 
m.  E.  by  N.  Leominster.  The  par.  of  Presteign, 
which  extends  partly  into  VVigmore  hund.,  oo. 
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Hereford,  had  2,383  inhabs.  in  1861,  of  whidi  the 
pari.  bor.  had  1,743.  Presteign  ia  a  well-built 
town,  and,  notwithstanding  its  limited  size,  is  the 
cap.  of  the  oo.,  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions 
being  held  in  it.  The  cliurch,  which  is  very  an- 
cient, has  some  curious  monuments  and  fine  old 
tapestry.  The  living,  a  rectorv  of  the  annual 
value  of  about  800/.,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  Baptists,  have  places  of  worship.  The  oo.  hall 
is  a  handsome  stmcture,  and  there  is  also  aco.  gaol 
and  a  free-school.  The  latter,  founded  and  liberally 
endowed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  a  clothier  of 
the  town,  furnishes  a  plain  English  educadon  to 
between  50  and  60  boys;  and  there  are  other 
minor  schools  and  Sunday  schools  attached  to  the 
church  and  the  Wesleyan  connection.  At  the  N. 
end  of  the  town  is  a  fine  circular  mound,  laid  out 
in  public  walks,  presented  to  the  inhabs.  by  the 
Earl  of  Oxford.  Presteign  unites  with  New  Radnor 
and  other  small  bors.  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  the  whole  bor., 
401  in  1865.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and 
constables. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Lucas,  author  of  the  *  En- 
quiry after  Happiness,'  was  a  native  of  Presteign, 
having  been  bom  here  in  1648.  The  work  now 
referred  to,  which  has  passed  through  a  great 
number  of  editions,  and  is  still  held  in  consider- 
able estimation,  was  written  after  the  author  had 
become  blind. 

PRESTON,  a  pari,  and  mnn.  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  in  its  own  div.  of 
hund.  Amounderness,  co.  Lancaster,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Ribble,  19  m.  S.  Lancaster,  28  m. 
NNE.  Liverpool,  and  211  m.  NWN.  London  by 
London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
pari  bor.  82,985  in  1861.  Area  of  pari.  bor. 
(which  comprises  Preston  and  Fishwick  town- 
ships), 2,560  acres.  ITie  town,  which  consistfi  of 
a  broad  principal  street,  mnning  NE.  from  the 
river,  crossed  by  several  others  in  difierent  direc- 
tions, is  well  built,  well  paved,  with  handsome 
dwelling-houses  and  thriving  factori^.  having  a 
perfect  drainage,  and  good  roads  leading  from  it. 
The  streets  are  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  there  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The  markets-place, 
at  the  junction  of  Fisheigate  and  Friaigate,  con- 
Uins  about  3,000  sq.  yds.  The  public  buildings 
comprise  an  elegant  court-house,  erected  in  1826, 
a  town-hall,  built  in  1863,  from  designs  of  Mr. 
G.  0.  Scott ;  an  exchange  or  market^house,  as- 
sembly-rooms, theatre,  borough  prison,  House  of 
Recovery,  and  a  large  county  penitentiary.  The 
church,  originally  erected  in  the  16th  century, 
was  rebuilt  in  1770 :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  of 
the  annual  value  of  666/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Hulme's  charity.  There  are  also  11  dis- 
trict churches,  chiefly  of  modem  erection,  and 
several  others  have  been  built  in  the  out  town- 
ships. The  places  of  worship  for  dissenters  com- 
prise four  for  Rom.  Caths.  (a  numerous  and  in- 
creasing body),  and  others  for  Wesleyan  31etin>- 
dists,  Independents,  Unitarians,  Huntingdonians, 
Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  Sandemanians, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends.  National  schools  are 
attached  to  the  several  churches ;  and  all  or  most 
of  the  dissenting  places  of  worship  have  laiige 
Sunday  schools,  furnishing  religious  instruction 
to  between  7,000  and  8,000  children.  A  gram- 
mar school,  founded  prior  to  1688,  has  an  endow- 
ment of  50/.  a  year :  tiiere  is,  also,  a  partially  en- 
dowed blue-coat  school,  and  several  day  and 
infant  schools,  supported  by  subscription.  The 
other  charities  comprise  nine  almshouses,  and 
several  money  bequests;  a  dispensary,  house  of 
recovery,  built  in  1829 ;  provident  society,  work- 
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1k>u8^,  and  Ravings'  tMink.  Among  the  literary 
establiflhment8,  the  first  place  iit  clue  to  the  Pres- 
ton Institution  for  Diffusinf^  Useful  Knowledge, 
which  has  a  library'  of  about  3,000  vols.,  and  an 
excellent  museum.  The  Palatine  and  Dr.  Shcp- 
herd*6  libraxien  are  open  to  all  classes,  and  the 
town  has  a  public  law  library.  An  agricultural 
society  w^as  founded  in  the  year  1811.  Avenham 
Walk,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  rises  from  ' 
the  banks  of  the  Kibble,  is  a  favourite  prome- 
nade, and  is  kept  in  order  at  the  cost  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Preston,  from  its  central  position,  its  vicinity  to 
an  important  coal  district,  and  its  extensive 
means  of  communication  with  the  interior  by 
canals  and  railways,  united  to  tlie  skill  and  enter-  i 
prise  of  its  citizens,  has  of  late  years  rapidly  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  pop.,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
great  seats  uf  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  ma- 
nufacture; dates  from  the  year  1791,  and  at  present 
employs  about  28,000  hands,  including  the  trades 
connected  with  it.  The  manufacture  of  linen 
cloth,  formerly  the  principal  branch  of  industry 
in  Preston,  is  still  pretty  extensively  carried  on, 
and  employs  about  2.000  hands.  It  has  also 
numerous  uron  foundries,  and  establishments  for 
making  machinery  and  other  articles.  Leather  is 
tanned  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  there  is  a 
small  fishery  on  the  Kibble,  which  abounds  with  ; 
salmon,  smelts,  and  eels.  The  Kibble  is  navi-  | 
gable  at  spring  tides,  as  far  as  IVeston-marsh,  for 
yessels  of  250  tons.  The  navigation,  wtiich  for- 
merly was  much  impeded  by  sand-banks,  has 
been  improved  by  a  company  incorporated  in 
1K37-38.  The  Lancaster  canal,  formed  in  1796, 
passes  the  town ;  and  it  is  connected  with  other 
parts  of  the  co.,  and  of  England  generally,  by  the 
North  Union  railway,  which  cross^es  the  Kibble 
on  a  yiaduct  of  five  arches,  68  fY,  above  the  river, 
the  Lancaster  and  Preston  railway,  a  )^K>rtion  of 
tlie  great  north-west  line,  the  Preston  and  Long- 
ridge  railway,  the  Bolton  and  Preston  railway, 
and  the  Preston  and  Wyre  railway,  which  last 
connects  it  with  the  new  sea-port  of  Fleetwood, 
at  the  mouth  of  Wyre  harbour,  now  rapidly  rising 
in  importance.  Large  markets  on  Saturday,  with 
others  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  for  fisfi,'butter, 
and  vegetables.  (>reat  fain  in  Januaiy,  March, 
August,  and  November,  the  first  of  which  called 
the  •  Great  Saturday,'  is  celebrated  for  its  show  of 
horses. 

Preston  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  received 
its  first  charter  from  Henry  II.  By  a  subsequent 
charter,  granted  by  Henrj'lII.,  the  ofiicers  of  the 
bor.  w^ere  authorised  to  hold  a  guild  merchant  for 
the  renewing  of  the  freedom  of  the  burgesses,  and 
other  purposes.  Thb  privilege  is  made  the  occa- 
sion of  great  festivity.  For  a  long  time  after  their 
firat  institution,  the' guilds  were  held  at  irregular 
periods ;  but  they  have  now  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury been  celebrated  every  twentieth  year,  com- 
mencing on  the  Monday  next  after  the  decolla- 
tion of  St  John,  which  'generally  happens  in  the 
last  week  of  August,  Processions  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  the  different  trades  in  characteristic 
dresses,  as  well  as  of  ladies,  and  females  employed 
in  the  factories,  take  place  on  two  of  the  days ; 
and  the  amusements,  which  are  varied  and  in- 
teresting, continue  for  a  fortnight..  But  for  ciyic 
purposes  the  guild  books  are  open  for  an  entire 
month.  Under  the  Municipal  Keforra  Act,  Pres- 
ton is  diyided  into  six  wards,  its  municipal  officers 
being  a  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen,  with  thiny- 
six  councillors.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are 
held  under  a  recorder.  Quarter  sessions  for  the 
hunds.  of  Amoundemess,  Blackburn,  and  I^eyland, 
are  also  held  here,  and  there  is  a  county  court. 
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Preston,  has  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  right  of  voting, 
down  to  the  Keform  Act,  being  in  the  inhat>s.  at 
large.  The  boundary  Act  enlarged  the  electoral 
limits,  so  as  to  include  the  township  of  Fishwick 
with  the  old  bor.    Keg.  electors,  2,059  in  1865. 

Preston  is  supposed  to  have  risen  on  the  decay 
of  the  ancient  Jierigonium^  or  Kibchester,  a  city 
now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  village, 
about  11m.  higher  up  the  river;  and  it  derived 
its  name  of  Prwtf»-tuum  from  the  number  of  re- 
ligious houses  established  here,  and  of  which  there 
are  still  some  remains.  It  was  partly  destroyed 
by  Kobert  Bruce,  in  1322.  In  the  parliameut'ary 
wars  of  Charles  I.,  its  iuhabs.  declared  for  the 
king,  and  it  was  besieged  and  taken  liv  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax.  In  1715,  the  Jacobite  insur- 
gents took  possession  of  the  town,  and  erected 
barricades  for  its  defence ;  but,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
royalist  force  under  General  W'illes.  In  1745, 
Preston  was  visited  by  the  Pretender,  on  his  re- 
treat; but  he  was  compelled  lo  withdraw  on  the 
approach  of  the  Duke  of  Curaberhmd. 

PRESTONPANS,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  sea-port 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Haddington,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  7^  m.  K  Edinburgh.  Pop. 
1,577  in  1861.  The  town  is  straggling  and  ill- 
built,  consisting  principally  of  a  single  street 
parallel  to  the  Frith  of  ^''orth.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  having,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
had  a  number  of  salt-works  or  pant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  salt  by  the  evaporation  of  the  sea 
water,  and  for  the  refining  of  rock  salt.  The  lat- 
ter branch  of  the  business  is  now  the  only  one 
that  is  carried  on.  It  has  also  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  pottery.  There  are  exten- 
sive oyster  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
whence  the  Edinburgh  markets  derive  a  large 
proportion  of  their  supply.  Morrison's  Haven, 
the  port  of  Prestonpans,  about  ^  m.  W.  from  the 
town,  is  a  small  creek,  with  not  more  than  10  ft. 
water  at  springs. 

Near  this  village,  on  the  21st  of  Sept  1745,  the 
royal  army,  under  Sir  John  Cope,  consisting  of 
about  2,100  regular  troops,  was  totally  defeated 
and  lUspersed,  with  great  loss,  by  the  Highland- 
ers, who  were  but  little  superior  in  point  of  num- 
bers, under  the  Pretender.  The  kuig's  troops 
being  panic-stmck  threw  away  their  arms,  and 
fied  at  the  first  fire,  and  were*  cut  down  almost 
without  resistance. 

PKEVESA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov. 
Albania,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  (Julf, 
58  m.  SSW.  Yanina.  Pop.  eatim.  at  5,000.  ITie 
town  is  ill-built,  badly  paved  and  dirty ;  but  it  Ls 
in  a  g(X)d  situation  for  commerce,  and  was  for- 
merly Uie  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  Epirus.  On 
the  isthmus,  connecting  the  peninsula  upon  which 
it  stands  with  the  mainland,  are  the  remains  of 
Nicopolis,  consisting  of  the  ancient  walls,  a  the- 
atre, some  baths,  and  various  other  v€»tiges  of 
antiquity. 

PKINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND  (formerly  St. 
John's),  an  island  of  N.  America,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain ;  in  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  prin- 
cipally between  the  46th  and  47lh  degs.  of  N.  lat., 
and  the  62nd  and  64th  of  W.  long.,  from  20  to  25 
m.  E.  New  Brunswick.  Length,  of  a  curved  line 
passing  through  ite  centre  E.  to  W.,  about  140 
m. ;  greatest  breadth,  84  m.  Area  estimated  at 
1,380,700  acres,  or  about  2,150  sq.  m.  Pop.  80,867 
in  1861,  principally  Highland  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Acadian  French,  with  Englishmen,  Dutchmen, 
Americans,  and  Swedes.  A  chain  of  hills  of  mo- 
derate height  partly  intersects  it;  but  the  surface 
m  general  is  level,  or  at  most  only  undulating. 
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It  is  well  watered,  and  its  shores  are  deeply  in- 
dented with  nnmerons  bavs.  The  climate  is  milder 
than  in  any  of  the  surrounding  British  colonies, 
and  appears  to  be  favourable  to  longevity.  The 
atmosphere  is  nearly  free  from  the  fogs  prevalent 
in  Cape  Breton  and  the  adjacent  countries.  Be- 
low the  thin  vegetable  mould  the  soil  is  generally 
£lay  or  loam,  resting  on  a  base  of  sandstone:  there 
are  some  swamps  and  pine  barrens ;  but  these  bear 
only  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  surface.  The 
island  in  general  is  well  wooded,  the  principal  trees 
being  spruce,  fir,  beech,  birch,  and  maple.  Oak, 
ash,  and  larch  are  scarce,  and  the  quality  of  the 
lirst  is  very  inferior.  All  kinds  of  grain  and 
vegetables  raised  in  England  come  to  perfection. 
Wheat  is,  at  present,  the  principal  object  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  it  is  an  uncertain  crop.  Potatoes  have 
been  extensively  cultivated,  and  have  had  the 
same  mischievous  consequences  here  as  in  Ireland 
and  elsewhere.  Flax  of  excellent  quality  is  raised, 
and  manufactured  into  linen  for  domestic  use. 
Hemp  will  grow,  but  not  to  the  same  perfection  as 
in  the  adjacent  colonies.  It  is  said,  that  had  the 
natural  advantages  of  this  island  been  turned  to 
proper  account,  it  might  at  this  time  have  been 
the  granary  of  the  British  colonies,  instead  of 
barely  supporting  a  poor  and  limit>ed  population. 
Of  nearly  1,400,000  acres  contained  in  the  island, 
only  10,000  are  said  to  be  unfit  for  the  plough ; 
but  only  216,000  are  now  under  cultivation.  The 
origin  of  this  state  of  things  is  ascribed,  in  Lonl 
Durham's  report,  to  the  injudicious  grants  made 
to  absentee  proprietors,  under  conditions  that  have 
been  totally  disregarded.  *  The  absent  proprietors 
neither  improve  the  land,  nor  will  let  others  im- 
prove it.  They  retain  it^  and  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
wildemesa.'  (Report,  pp.  70-86.)  What  land  is 
under  the  plough  is  cultivated  in  a  very  slovenlv 
manner ;  though  the  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural society  of  late  years  has  done  something  to 
improve  husbandry. 

Pastures  are  good,  and  suitable  for  cattle  and 
sheep:  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  attention, 
hogs  are  said  not  to  thrive  so  well  as  the  former. 
Live  stock  used  to  suffer  greatlv  from  the  ravages 
of  bears,  loup-cerviers,  and  other  wild  animals ; 
but  these  are  much  less  numerous  now  than  for- 
merly. The  islrnd  has  no  mines.  Its  fisheries 
might  be  of  considerable  importance ;  but,  owing 
•  to  the  want  of  capital  and  of  a  taste  for  the  busi- 
ness, thej'  are  all  but  wholly  neglected,  and  left 
to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Americans. 
A  good  many  ships  are  built  in  the  colony :  66 
vessels,  of  8,837  tons,  were  built  in  1860;  67  ves- 
sels, of  9,006  tons,  in  1861 ;  and  73  vessels,  of 
12,376  tons,  in  1862.  The  total  value  of  the  im- 
ports, in  1862,  was  211,240/.,  and  of  the  exports, 
150,550/.  The  principal  trade  is  with  the  other 
provs.  of  B.  N.  America.  Total  colonial  revenue, 
25,600/1  in  1862. 

The  constitution  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  all  civil  matters  independent 
of  any  jurisdiction  in  America.  The  government 
and  legislature  is  vested  in  a  lieut-govemor,  a 
council  of  nine  members,  and  a  house  of  assembly 
of  thirty  representatives,  elected  by  the  people. 
The  governor  is  chancellor  of  the  court  or  chan- 
cery ;  the  chief  justice  and  attorney  general  are 
appointed  by  the  sovereign ;  and  the  high  sheriff 
is  appointed  annually  by  the  local  government. 
In  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  all  criminal 
and  civil  matters  of  consequence  are  tried  by  jury. 
Cases  of  petty  debt  and  breaches  of  the  peace  are 
decided  bv  special  magistrates  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  Ihere  are  superior  schools  in  Charlotte 
Town,  and  numerous  district  schools.  Charlotte 
Town,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government,  on  Hills- 
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borough  river,  near  the  S.  coast,  has  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
town,  on  gently  rising  ground,  is  regulariy  built^ 
and  clean,  with  about  6,000  inhabs.  The  court- 
house, episcopal  and  Scotch  churches,  acveral 
chapds,  the  barracks,  and  the  fort  tie  its  only 
conspicuous  public  buildings. 

This  island  was  taken  from  the  French  in  1758. 
It  was  annexed,  with  Cape  Breton,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia  in  1763,  but  since  1768  has 
formed  a  separate  colony. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  ISLAND  (native  Pulo' 
Pmang^  *  the  Areca  island  *)»  an  island  and  British 
settlement  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  about  2  m.  from 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  Penrosula ;  lat.  5°  15' 
N.,  long.  \0(P  25'  E.  Length,  X.  to  S.,  nearly 
16  m.;  breadth  varying  from  8  to  12  ra.  Area 
about  160  sq.  m.  Pop.  42,160  in  1861,  principally 
Malays,  Chme.<ie,  and  Chuliahs,  the  Europeans 
being  under  800.  The  N.  part  of  the  island  i^* 
mountainous,  and  a  range  of  hills  runs  through 
its  centre,  declining  in  height  as  it  approaches  the 
SW.  extremity.  But  two-thirds  of  the  whole  sur- 
face are  level,*  or  of  gentle  inclination,  and,  like 
the  hills,  covered  with  woods.  The  thermometer,, 
in  the  plain?,  ranges  between  7(P  and  90°  Falir.^ 
and  on  the  higher  hills  at  from  64°  to  76^.  Ex- 
cept in  a  few  places,  Pinang  is  considered  very 
healthy.  Kefreshing  showers  fall  at  short  inter- 
vals throughout  the  year.  The  climate  of  the 
high  lands  is  said  to  re!serable  that  of  Funchal  in 
Madeira.  The  geological  formations  are  primi- 
tive: neariy  all  the  hills  are  of  granitii,  and  the 
subsoil,  where  not  alluvial,  is  principally  the  de- 
tritus of  that  rock.  Tin  ore  is  found  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  The  island  produces  a  good 
deal  of  timber,  well  adapted  for  ship-building  and 
masts,  and  fine  fruits ;  and  the  soil  is  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  spices.  As  a  commercial  ntart, 
however,  this  settlement  is  much  inferior  to  Sin- 
gapore. 

The  attention  of  the  agricnltnrists  is  almost 
exclusively  directed  to  the  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  the  spice  plantations,  and  dry  waste 
land  for  that  purpose  may  be  obtained  from  the 
government  on  leases  of  40  years,  at  a  small  quit- 
rent.  A  good  many  cocoa-nuts  are  grown ;  aiul 
gambir,  indigo,  cotton,  areca,  and  tobacco  in  small 
(quantities.  CoflFec,  sugar-cane,  betel  nut  and  leaf, 
nee,  cotton,  and  ginger  are  also  raised.  The  trade 
of  Pinang  is  chiefly  that  of  transit,  between  Great 
Britain  and  British  India  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Tenasserim,  provs.  Siam, 
Anam,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  China,  on  the 
other.  A  considerable  trade  in  cotton  cloths  is 
kept  up  by  the  Chuliahs  with  the  Coromandcd 
coast, 

Geoi^e  Town,  the  cap.,  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  Pinang,  has  a  pop.  of  about  18,000.  It  is  built 
on  level  ground,  and  consists  of  a  long  and  broad 
street,  intersected  by  others  of  inferior  dimensions. 
It  has  a  fort,  a  handsome  church,  an  Armenian 
chapel,  two  Rom.  Catholic  chapels,  a  court-house, 
gaol,  public  school,  poor-house,  the  governor's 
offices,  and  the  civil  and  military  hospitals.  A 
few  shops  are  kept  by  Europeans,*  but  the  major 
portion  bj'  Chinese.  'There  are  cantonments  for 
the  native  troops  near  the  town,  l^nang  was  pur- 
chased bv  the  East  India  Company  in  1786. 

PROVeNCE,  one  of  the  former  provs.  of  France, 
in  the  S£.  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  subdivided 
into  the  deps.  Basses-Alpes,  Bonche»-du-Rhone, 
Var,  and  a  portion  of  Vaucluse. 

PROVIDENCE,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States,  Rhode  Island,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
being,  also,  the  second  city  of  New  P^ngland  m 
point  of  pop.,  wealth,  and  commerce.    It  stands  at 
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the  head  of  the  tide-water  in  Narragansett  Bay, 
about  30  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  40  m.  SSW.  BoBton, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
60,560  in  1860.  The  town  stands  on  elevated 
ground  on  both  sides  Providence  River,  an  arm  of 
the  bay,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  one  90  fU  in 
width.  It  is  a  well-built,  handsome,  thriving 
town.  Its  chief  public  buildings  are  the  state 
house,  Brown  university,  and  the  arcade.  The 
lost  was  finished  in  1828;  it  is  222  it,  in  depth: 
has  2  granit«  fronts  72  ft.  in  width,  ornamented 
with  Doric  colonnades,  and  cost,  in  all,  about 
1 30,000  dolls.  Providence  has  numerous  churches, 
achools,  and  charitable  institutions.  Brown  Uni- 
versity, founded  at  Warren  in  1764,  aud  removed 
thither  in  1770,  comprises  2  colleges,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  board  of  trustees  and  fellows,  all  of 
whom  must  be  Baptists.  It  has  a  library  of  28,000 
vols.,  and  a  very  complete  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  is  attended  by  al>ove  150  students.  The  Friends 
have  a  boarding-school  here,  which  has  about  200 
pupils.  There  are  several  literary  societies,  which 
possess  libraries,  and  many  extensive  private 
seminaries. 

Providence  is  distinguished  as  a  manufacturing 
town :  its  cotton  factories  employ  from  14,000  to 
18,000  spindles ;  and  it  has  extensive  bleaching- 
^^<untis  and  dye-houses ;  iron  foundries,  and  ma- 
chine-factories for  the  production  of  cotton  ma- 
chinery; with  manufactures  of  combs,  jewellery, 
{^lass  wares,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  soap,  candles, 
and  furniture.  Pawtucket,  about  4  ro.  N  C,  is  also 
the  seat  of  extensive  cotton  manufactures,  the 
products  of  which  find  an  outlet  at  Providence. 
Vessels  of  the  largest  burden  come  close  to  the 
wharfs,  and  the  navigation  of  the  bay  is  not  often 
impeded  by  ice. 

Providence  communicates  with  Boston,  and 
with  Stonington  in  Connecticut,  by  railways ;  with 
Woicester  (Massachusetts)  by  the  Blackstone 
canal ;  and  steamboats  of  a  large  class  keep  up  a 
daily  communication  with  New  York.  It  was 
origmaUy  settled  in  1686,  by  Mr.  Roger  Williams, 
to  whom  is  ascribed  the  honour  of  having  estab- 
lished the  first  political  community  in  wluch  per- 
fect religious  toleration  was  admitted.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1831. 

PiioviDEKCE,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  which 
see. 

PRUSSIA,  one  of  the  great  European  kingdoms, 
between  the  49th  and  56th  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  the 
6th  and  2drd  deg.  E.  long.  The  principal  part  of 
the  Prussian  dominions  lies  continuously  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Baltic,  between  Russia  and 
3lecklenburg,  comprising  the  N.  part  of  what  was 
formerly  Poland,  and  most  part  of  the  N.  of  Ger- 
many. '  The  inland  frontier  of  this  pan  of  the 
monarchy  on  the  £.  and  S.  is  sufficiently  con- 
nected ;  but  on  the  W.  side  it  is  very  ragged,  some 
small  independent  states  being  almost  entirely 
vurrounded  by  the  Prussian  dominions.  But,  ex- 
clusive of  this  principal  portion,  there  is  an  exten- 
sive Prussian  territory  on  both  sides  the  Rhine, 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and 
Rhine.  This  porrion  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  monarchy,  or  from  what  may  be  called  the 
Eastern  States,  by  Hesse-Cassel  and  part  of 
Uanover  and  Brunswick.  Some  detached  terri- 
tories in  Saxony,  and  the  principalities  of  Hohen- 
zollem  in  the  kingdom  of  Wflrtemberg,  also  belong 
to  l^ussia. 

Eastern  Prussia  has  on  the  N.  the  Baltic ;  on 
the  £.  Russia,  Russian  Poland,  and  Cracow ;  and 
on  the  S.  and  W.  the  Austrian  states  of  Galicia, 
Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  with  Saxony  and  other 
( German  states.  W.  Prussia,  or  the  provinces  on  the 
Rhine,  have  on  the  K.  and  £.  Hanover  and  other 
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German  states ;  on  the  S.  France ;  and  on  the  W. 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  From  the  extrenae 
eastern  frontier  of  Prussia  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
an  ENE.  and  WSW.  direction,  the  distance  is 
about  776  m. ;  and  from  the  promontory  on  the 
Baltic,  above  Stralsund,  to  the  extreme  southern 
frontier  of  Silesia,  in  a  NE.  and  SW.  direction, 
the  distance  is  404  m.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  frontier,  and  the  intervention 
of  other  countries,  these  measurements  give  no 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  monarchy. 

Growth  of  Prussia.— The  rise  of  the  Prussian 
power  has  been  rapid  and  extraordinary.  The 
kings  of  Prussia  are  descended  from  pettv  German 
princes,  who,  in  the  14th  century,  were  burgraves 
of  Nuremberg.  *  In  1415,  Sigismund,  emperor  of 
Germany,  sold  the  marquisate  (afterwards  electo- 
rate) of  Brandenburg  to  Frederick,  one  of  these 
burgraves,  for  400,000  ducats,  who,  by  this  pur- 
chase, laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  grandeur 
of  his  family.  In  1515,  Albert,  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, was  elected  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
knights,  who  then  ]>ossessed  Ducal  Pnissia ;  and 
by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1525,  this  territory  was 
secularised  and  erected  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of 
Albert  and  his  successors.  In  1657,  Prussia  was 
acknowledged  by  Poland  to  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state;  and,  after  other  aggrandisements,  it 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom  in  1700. 
Pomerania  was  not  long  after  added  to  l^ussia. 
But  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions,  when 
Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  in  1740, 
his  disjointed  dominions  did  not  contain  2,500,000 
inhabs.,  who  had  made  but  little  progress  iti  the 
arts,  or  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  But  this 
extraordinary  man,  with  no  extrinsic  assistance, 
and  by  mere  dint  of  superior  talent,  wrested,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  the  valuable  and  extensive 
province  of  Silesia  from  the  house  of  Austria,  lie 
afterwards  defended  himself,  during  the  seven 
years'  war,  against  the  combined  efforts  of  Austria, 
Kussia,  and  France,  and  forced  these  powers  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  Silesia  was  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  Prussia.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  in  conjunction  with  Russia  and  Austria, 
Frederick  planned,  and  partly  carried  into  effect, 
the  partition  of  Poland,  acquiring  as  his  share  the 
western  parts  of  Prussia,  and  secured,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  increase  of  territory,  an  unrestricted 
communication  between  the  great  divisions  of  his 
kingdom. 

By  these  different  acquisitions,  Prussia,  at  the 
death  of  Frederick,  in  1  •  86,  had  been  increased  in 
size  nearly  a  half;  while,  owing  to  the  superior 
fertility  of  the  conjoined  provinces,  and  the  im- 
provement effected  in  every  part  of  his  dominions, 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  the  pop.  had  increased  to 
about  6,000,000.  I^ssia  acquured,  by' the  subse- 
quent partition  of  Poland  in  1792,  and  its  final 
dismemberment  in  1795,  a  great  extension  of  ter- 
ritorj',  including  the  important  city  of  Dantzic, 
and  upwards  of  2,000,000  inhabs.  In  addition  to 
this  she  acquired  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom  and 
the  principalities  of  Bayreuth  and  Anspach,  with 
several  lesser  districts  m  Germany;  so  that,  in 
1805,  the  kingdom  contained  nearly  5,000  geog. 
s<j.  miles  of  territory,  and  a  pop.  of  9,640,000.  Her 
disastrous  contest  with  France  in  1806  lowered 
Prussia  for  a  while ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  people 
was  not  subdued ;  and  after  Napoleon's  campaign 
in  Russia,  the  p()p.  rose  en  masses  and  the  zeal  and 
braverj-  of  the  Prussians  were  mainly  instrumental 
in  effecting  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  At 
the  general  peace  of  1815,  Prussia  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  She  recovered  all  her  former 
possessions,  except  a  portion  of  her  Polish  do- 
minions assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  but 
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this  was  more  than  compensated  by  valuable  ac- 
quisitions in  Saxony,  Pomerania,  and  the  Khenish 
])rovincefl. 

Divisions  and  Extent  of  the  Ckmntry. -^Popula- 
tion.-—ThQ  Prussian  monarchy  is  divided,  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  into  eight  provinces,  which 
again  are  subdivided  into  twenty-six  districts.  Not 
included  in  these  divisions  are  the  principalities  of 
Hohenzollem,  ceded  to  the  king  in  1849,  and  the 
district  and  bay  of  Jahde,  or  '  Jahdegebiet,'  which 
the  government  purchased,  in  1854,  from  Olden- 
baig,  for  the  sum  of  500,000  thalers,  ur  74,800/.,  as 
a  harbour  for  the  Prussian  fleet  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  following  was  the  population  of  I'russia,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  December  3,  1861 : — 


ProTlocw  and  Utitrlcu 

I.  Prov,  of  Pnifwin : 
1.  K<3n{?!<berg    . 

I  2.  Gumbiuiien  . 
i  8.  Dantzig  .  . 
I     4.  Marienwerdcr 

Total   .    . 

II.  Posen: 

6.  P<w«n    .    . 

6.  Brombcrg. 

Total   .    . 

III.  Pomcrania : 

7.  Stettin  .    . 

8.  Koslin  .  . 
9%  BtraUund  . 

Total    .    . 

IV.  Silenia : 

10.  Breslau  . 
\U  Oppeln  . 
1*2.  Leigniu  . 

.    Total    .    . 

V.  Brandenburg : 
13.  Berlin .     . 
H.  Pot^lam  . 
Id.  Frankfort 

Total    .    . 

VI.  Saxony: 

16.  Magdeburg 

17.  Merseburg 

18.  Erfurt      . 

Total    .    . 

VII.  WoBtphalia: 

19.  MUnster  . 

20.  MInden    . 

21.  Amsberg 

Total    .    . 
i  VIII.  Rhine  Prov. 
;      22.  KiHn    .    . 
1      23.  DUiweldorf 

24.  Coblents  . 

2.%  Trier   .    . 

26.  Aachen    . 


MUitaiT 


Total   .    . 
Principalities  of 

Hohenzollem 
Jahdegebiet;  .    . 

Total    .    . 

Prussian    Troops 

of  occupation  in 

Frankfort  -  on  - 

I     the-Maine,Liix- 

I     cmburg,    May- 

1     ence,  &  Rastadt , 


972,031 
892,654 
464,K.Vi 
706,148 

2,885,688 

0:.9,702 
I      516,973 
|- 
1,476,675 

642,378 
518,261 
207,659 

1,368,298 

1,278,199 

1,126,323 

946,082 


10,867 
8.818 

11,466 
6,688 


The  subjoined  table  gives  the  area  of  the  king- 
dom, in  geographical  and  English  sq.  m. : — 


ProriiM 


■  and  DittricU 


982.898 
696,472 
476.321 
712,8^11 


82,834     :  2,868,522 


12,812 
5,134 


972,514 
522,107 


K,946       1,494,621  ' 


12,568 
6,193 
8,009 


654.946 
523,454 
210,66M 


17,895 
11,574 
11,731 


1,296,094 

1,137,897 

956,813 


522,974  1 
923,740  I 
961,886  ! 


22,345 
21,339 
11,731 


766,610  ' 
819,865  I 
859,043  ; 


13>124 
11,090 
5,600 


1,945,618  ,  80,414 


437,004 
465,105  I 
701,179  ' 


5.380 
6.977 
2,077 


557,311  ' 
1,106,580  ' 
520,989 
5.37.152 
454,674  , 


10.124 
10,445 
8,829 
7,076 
8,768 


8,176,706  i  40,242 

64,408  '  26S 

950 1  — 

'  18,229,285  !  268,508 


14,7  iK 


/omS^om  }!•«■«•■«»■*»■'     =««.«■'     '«•«'.«« 


■  Province  of  Prussia— 
I     KSnigsberg  .... 
I     Qumbinnen      .    .    . 

i     Dantzig 

Marienwerder  .    .    . 

Total     .    . 

,  Poaen— Posen: .... 
Bromberg   .    . 

I  Total    .    . 

I  Pumerania— Stettin     . 

I  Cbslin.    . 

Stralsund 

I  Total     .    . 

Siltaia— Breslau  .  .  . 
Oppeln  .  .  . 
Liegnits      .    . 

I  Total     .    . 

I  Brandenburg— 

Potsdam  and  Berlin  . 
I     Frankfort    .... 


Arr*  In  Gm^. 

Sq.  NilM 


408-18 
398-21 
162-28 
319-41 

1178-3 

3-21 -68 
214-88 


258-43 
79-02 


Am  tn  Enff . 
Sq.  MUm' 


24,880 


11,330 


«74-33  I       12,130 
248-14 

343-06  I 

250-54  I 

741-74 


20,770        1,389,068 


Total     . 

I    Saxony— Magdeburg 
I  HcriKburg 

Erfurt  .    . 


Total 


8,;U9,604  I     41,200     !  3,390,804 


545.319 
945.079 
973,117 


2,408,100   65,416  ,  2,463,515 


779,734 

831,555 
864,643 

1,975^932 

442,384 
472,08-J 
703,256 


I  I  •Westphalia— MUnster  .    . 
1  MInden    .     .  ' 

I  Amsberg      .  i 

'  !  Total     ...  I 

Rhine  prov. — Cologne  .    .  ' 

I  '  DUaseldorf  .    .  ' 

Coblentz     .     .  i 

Aix-la-ChapeUe 


Total  area 


882-51 
851-63 


21013 
188-76 
61-74 


13217 
95-68 
140-11 

367-96 

72-40 
98-82 
109-64 
131-13 
75-65 

487-14 

5,080-48 


16,666 


15,.'i05 


9,7-29 


7,771 


10,289 
107,800 


1>603,288  I  14,434  '  1,617,7*22 


567,435 
l,117,0-i5 
629,818 
644,228 
458,442 

3,216,948 

64,661 

950 

18,482,748 


14,715 


Adding  to  the  above  the  principalities  of  Hohen- 
zollem, comprising  452  Kngiish  sq.  ra.,  and  the 
'Jahdegebiet'  of  5  sq.  m.,  the  total  area  of  the 
kingdom  comprised  107,757  English  sq.  m.  at  the 
census  of  1861. 

Face  of  the  Country, — Mountains. — The  surface 
of  the  Prussian  states  is  generally  flat.  With  the 
exception,  indeed,  of  part  of  the  ftartz  Mountains, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kaxony,  the  Teutoburger  Wald, 
and  some  other  mountains  in  Westphalia  and 
Saxony^  the  volcanic  district  in  it  and  the  Lower 
Jihine,  and  the  Kiesengcbiigc,  or  Giant's  Moun- 
tains, on  the  SW.  conflnes  of  Silesia,  there  is  no 
other  tract  tliat  is  more  than  hilly.  Prussia  is,  in 
fact,  a  country  of  vast  plains,  and  is  in  most  parts 
so  very  level,  that  many  marshes  and  small  Jakes 
have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  rivelrs. 
The  eastern,  or  principal  part  of  the  monarchy, 
slopes  imperceptibly  from  the  S.  frontier  towarcls 
the  Baltic,  the  shore  of  which  is  low  and  sand  v. 
From  tliis  circrmstance,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  in  many  places  consists  of  little  else  than 
mere  loose  saiid,  some  geologists  have  supposed 
that  the  sea  had  at  one  time  overspread  the  greater 
part  of  its  surface,  and  there  would  seem  to  Ixi 
considerable  plausibility  in  the  supposition.  At  a 
comi»aratively  recent  pcri<Ki  the  country  was  co- 
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Teied  in  most  parts  with  immense  fbrestA,  of  which 
there  are  still  veiy  extensive  remains.  These, 
when  thev  belong  to  the  crown,  are  under  the 
control  of  the  administration  of  forests. 

SniL — The  quality  of  the  soil  is  very  various. 
In  Brandenbozg  and  Pomerania  it  is  generally 
poor ;  in  many  parts,  indeed,  it  consists  of  tracts 
of  loose  barren  sand,  diversified  with  extensive 
heaths  and  moors ;  but,  in  other  parts,  particularly 
along  the  riveis  and  lakes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
meadow,  marsh,  and  other  comparatively  rich  land. 
In  Dncal  Prussia  and  Prussian  Poland,  including 
tbeprov.  of  Posen,  the  soil  consists  generally  of 
blacK  earth  and  sand,  and  is  in  many  parts  verv 
superior.  But  SUesia,  and  the  Saxon  and  Khenish 
proYB.,  are  naturally,  perhaps,  the  most  productive. 
The  plain  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  and  best  culti- 
vated district  of  the  monarchy. 

Sxoen  and  Lakes, —  Prussia  is  extremely  well 
watered.  The  Rhenish  provs.  are  traversed  by  the 
Rhine,  while  their  £.  frontier  is  partly  formed  by 
the  Weser.  The  Elbe  traverses  the  Saxon  provs, ; 
the  Oder,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  Prussian  river, 
TUBA  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  monarchy, 
from  the  S.  frontier  of  Silesia  to  the  Isle  of  Usedom, 
where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic.  Polish  Prussia  (or 
Pusen)  is  watered  by  the  Wartha;  West  Prussia 
by  the  Vistula ;  and  Ducal  Prussia  by  the  Pr^gel 
and  IJiemen*  And,  besides  the  above,  there  are 
many  other  large  rivers,  as  the  Ems,  Moselle, 
8pree,  Havel,  NeU,  drc. 

Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country  through 
which  they  flow,  none  of  the  great  rivers  are  m- 
temipted  by  cataracts,  and  they  are  all  navigable 
— the  Rhine,  Elbe,  and  Vistula,  throughout  their 
whole  course  in  the  Prussian  dominions ;  the  Oder 
is  navigable,  for  baigea,  as  far  as  Ratibor  in  S. 
Silesia;  and  tlie  Pregel  and  Niemen  to  a  con^der- 
able  distance  inland.  The  establishment  of  steam- 
packets  on  these  rivers,  and  the  freeing  of  the 
na^'igation  of  the  Khine  and  the  Elbe  from  the 
oppressive  tolls  and  regulations  by  which  it  was 
formerly  obstructed,  have  already 'been,  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  be,  of  vast  service  to  the 
country.  Canals  have  also  l>een  constructed  con" 
necting  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula ;  so 
that  goods  shipped  at  Hamburg  may  be  conveyed 
by  water  to  Dantzic  and  conversely.  (See  the  ac- 
counts of  these  river?,  under  their  different  names.) 
Lakes  are  exceedingly  numerous,  particularly  in 
Ducal  l^russia  and  Pomerania.  'ihere  are  also 
along  the  coast  several  large  bays,  or  rather  lar 
giions,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  narrow 
mouths,  and  possessing  more  of  the  character  of 
freshwater  lakes  than  of  arms  of  the  sen.  They 
are  denominated  Haffs,  the  principal  being  the 
Curische  Haff  and  the  Frische  Half,  on  the  coast 
of  Ducal  Prussia,  and  the  Haff  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder. 

Seapurta, — The  principal  sea  ports  are  Memel, 
Konigsbeig,  Pillau,  Dantzic,  SteUin,  and  Stral- 
sund.  With  the  exception  of  Stettin^  or  rather  of 
its  outport,  Swinemunde,  the  water  at  these  ports 
is  rather  shallow,  seldom  exceeding  from  10  fu  xo 
12  ft.  But  at  Swinemunde  there  are  from  19  ft.  to 
21ft. 

C7isui/e.— The  climate  of  Prussia  is  not  less 
rarious  than  the  soil  Along  the  Baltic  it  is 
moist,  and  in  Ducal  Prussia,  especially,  the  win- 
ter is  long  and  severe.  It  is  also  severe  in  the 
8.  parts  of  Silesia,  conti^ous  to  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  \fi  N.  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  the 
Saxon  and  Rhenish  provinces,  it  is  comparatively 
mild. 

MineraUr—The  Prussian  monarchy  is  richer  in 
minerals  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from 


its  flatness.  Iron  is  the  most  generally  diffused. 
It  is  very  extensively  wrought  in  Silesia,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  crown,  but  also  by  private 
mdividuals.  The  iron-works  in  the  Rhine  provs., 
near  Dortmond,  Solingen,  Iserlohn,  &c.,  and  those 
near  Schmidebeig,  Tamowitz,  Sprottau,  drc,  in 
Silesia  are  very  extensive.  Coals  are  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Rhenish  provs..  Saxony,  and  parts  of 
Silesia,  and  large  quantities  are  annually  pro- 
duced. Salt,  which  is  a  government  monopoly,  is 
produced  principally  in  Uie  Saxon  provs.,  which 
also  yield  considerable  quantities  of  copper  and 
some  silver.  Silesia  furnishes  annually  large 
quantities  of  zinc,  lead)  and  tin ;  but  the  last- 
mentioned  metal  is  partly,  also,  supplied  by  Bran- 
denburg. Amber  has  lon^  been  known  as  a  pro- 
duct of  Prussia.  It  is  principally  formed  alon^  the 
low  narrow  tongue  or  land  between  the  Curische 
Haff  and  the  sea. 

In  distinguishing  the  mineral  products  into  I. 
metals ;  II.  combustible  minerals ;  III.  stones ;  I Y. 
clay,  sand,  earth ;  Y.  salt,  alum,  &c.-^there  are  in 
Prussia, 

I.  Metals. 
a7oer,  in  Bazony  (Ifaarf dd) ;  Westphalia  (Siegon); 

Silesia. 
CbpofT.   Saxony  (Haarfeld)  ;   Westphalia    (Siegen) ; 

Iratf,  Silesia,  Rhine,  Westphalia,  Saxony. 

Iron  and  deel,  in  every  province,  but  principally  in  the 

mountains  of  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  Rhine. 
Cobalty  Westphalia  (Siegen),  and  Saxony. 
ArteniCy  Sil^a. 
CeUamiM  and  rinCy  Silesia,  Rhine,  and  Westphalia. 

n.  CTombostible  Minerals. 
Sulphur,  Silesia. 
Amber f  Prussia. 

Pit-coal,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Rhine,  Saxony. 
Brovn-eoal,  Saxony  and  Rhine. 
Tur/,  in  every  province,  principally  in  Brandenbnrg. 

nL  Stones. 
Amethytt,  agate^  in  Silesia. 
Alabaker,  Saxony. 

Marble,  Westphalia,  Saxony,  Rhine,  Silesia. 
Volcaie  tophu*,  Rhine  province,  and  very  importont. 
Serpentine  etone,  Sileida. 
Of  tandetone,  m*U'*t<met,la  Silesia, Saxony,  Westphalia, 

Rhine. 
Grinding  or  tchet-etones,  in  Westphalia,  Silesia,  Saxony. 
LimeUone,  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Rhine,  Saxony,  Bran- 

denborg. 
Gypmm,  in  the  some  provinces  as  limestone. 
Slate,  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine. 

rV.  Clay,  Sand,  Earths. 
Porcelain  earth  in  Saxony,  near  Halle. 
Pipe»claif  BJid  fuller' e  earth,  Silesia. 
Sand,  suitable   for   the   fabrication  of  glass,  in  all 

provinces. 
Brick-elag  and  marl,  in  all  provinces. 

V.  Salt. 
Kitchen  salt.  In  Saxony,  Westphalia.  Potnerftnia,  Rhine. 
Alum,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Rhine,  Draudcuburg. 
ScUtpetrt,  in  some  provinces. 

In  the  year  1861  there  were  pn)ducc<l  in  the 
monarchy  236,189,996  centners  of  coal;  19,969,019 
centners  of  iron  ore ;  1,898,092  centners  of  copper 
ore ;  and  6,573,687  centners  of  zinc  ore.  The  total 
value  of  ore  produced  in  the  Prussian  mines,  in 
1861,  amounted  to  31,234,628  thalers. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions. — These  do 
not  differ  materially  in  Prussia  and  Great  Britain. 
Rye  and  wheat,  with  buck-wheat,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes  (now  very  extensively  cultivated),  and 
tlax  and  hemp,  are  the  principal  products  of  Prus- 
sian agriculture.  About  700,000  eimers  of  very- 
fair  wine  are  made  in  the  Khenish  provs.  It  is 
mostly  consumed  in  the  countr)',  the  exports 
being  so  very  Uitiing  as  not  to  exceed  from  5,000 
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to  6,000  eitncrs  a  year.  Tlie  average  price  of 
I'ruaiuan  wine  may  be  estimated  at  from  15  to  20 
rix-doUan  per  eimer.  The  animaln  of  Prussia  are 
the  same  as  those  of  this  coantry,  except  that 
wolves  and  wild  boars,  which  were  long  since 
exterminated  in  Great  Britain,  continue  to  ex- 
ist in  considerable  numbeni  in  the  l*russian 
territories. 

Agriculture, — Down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  the  state  of  landed  property  in*l*rusKia, 
and  the  condition  of  the  occnpiers  of  the  soil,  was 
similar  to  its  state  and  their  condition  in  most 
parts  of  continental  Europe.  The  country  was 
mostly  divided  into  considerable  estates;  and, 
down  to  1807,  none  but  nobles  or  privileged 
persons  could  acquire  landed  property.  Such 
))arts  of  an  estate  as  were  not  in  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  lord  were  held  by  oocupiera,  in  a 
sort  of  predial  slaver}-,  on  condition  of  their  ^ying 
a  certain  rent,  consisting  sometimes  of  services  to 
be  performed  on  the  lord's  land,  sometimes  of  the 
deliver}'-  of  a  certain  proportion  (generally  a  half) 
of  the  produce,  and  more  frequently,  perhaps,  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  In  some  places  the 
tenants  had  acquired  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to 
their  possessions  on  theu  making  the  accustomed 
payments ;  but  in  other  parts  the  title  to  the  lands 
they  occupied  was  only  for  life,  or  for  a  certain 
number  of  years;  thotigh^  by  a  most  absurd  regu- 
lation, the  proprietor  could  not  then  resume  the 
lands  into  his  own  hands,  but  was  obliged  to  re-let 
them  to  an  occupier  of  the  same  grade  as  the  one 
who  had  left  them.  In  1807,  however,  the  regu- 
lation which  prevented  peasants,  tradesmen,  and 
others  of  the  lower  classes  from  acquiring  land 
was  abolished ;  and,  in  1811,  appeared  the  famous 
edict  which  enacted  that  all  the  peasants  who 
held  perpetual  leases  on  condition  of  paying  cer- 
tain quantities  of  produce,  or  of  performing  certain 
services  on  acct)unt  of  the  proprietors,  should,  upon 
gi^-ing  up  one-third  part  of  the  land  held  by  them, 
become  the  unconditional  proprietors  of  the  other 
two-thirds.    With  respect  to  the  other  classes  of 

1)easants,  or  those  who  occupied  lands  upon  life- 
eases,  or  leases  for  a  term  of  years,  it  was  enacted 
that  they  should,  uf)on  giving  up  half  their  farms, 
become  the  unconditional  proprietors  of  the  other 
Jtalf.  This  edict  effected  the  greatest  and  most 
sweeping  change  that  was  ever  ))eaceably  made  in 
the  distribution  of  pn>i)erty  in  any  great  countrj*. 
1 1  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  dangerous  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  individuals.  ^  But  the 
abuses  wluch  it  went  to  eradicate  were  so  injurious 
to  the  public  welfare,  and  were,  at  the  same  time, 
HO  deeply  seated,  that  they  could  not  have  been 
oxiirpat'ed  by  any  less  powerful  means.  It  has 
given  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  improvement  The 
peasantry,  relieved  from  the  burdens  and  services 
to  which  they  were  previously  subjected,  and 
placed,  in  respect  of  pohtical  privileges,  on  a  level 
with  their  lortls,  have  begmi  to  display  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  industry  that  was  prexnously  un- 
known. Formerly,  also,  there  were  in  Prussia,  as 
there  have  been  in  England  and  most  other  coun- 
tries, a  great  extent  of  land  belonging  to  towns 
and  villages,  and  occupied  in  common  by  the 
inhabs.  Wliile  under  this  tenure  these  lands 
rarely  produce  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  what  they 
would  produce  were  they  divided  into  separate 
i)roperties,  and  assigned  to  individuals,  each  reap- 
mg  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  superior 
industr}'  and  exertioiu  The  Prussian  government 
being  aware  of  this,  succeeded  m  effecting  the 
division  of  a  vast  number  of  common  properties, 
and  thus  totally  changed  the  appearance  of  a 
large  extent  of  country,  and  created  many  thou- 
Hind  new  proprietors.*  The  want  of  capital  and 


the  force  of  old  habits  rendered  the  influence  af 
these  changes  at  the  outset  less  striking  than 
many  antici]^ted;  but  these  retarding  circum- 
stances have  daily  diminished  in  power;  and, 
despite  the  too  great  extension  of  the  potato,  ii. 
may  be  safely  a^rmed  that  the  country  has  made 
a  greater  progress  since  1815  than  it  'did  during 
the  preceding  two  hundred  years. 

Kye  used  to  be  in  Prussia  an  article  of  universal 
consumption,  occupying  the  same  place  there  that 
wheat  occupies  in  England,  and  ]jotatoes  in  Ire- 
laud.  But  of  late  years  it  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  superseded  by  the  potato,  the  cultnre  of 
which  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  to  which 
there  is  no  paralleL  It  now,  in  fact,  forms  the 
principal  dependence  of  a  laige  proportion  of  the 
pop.  The  usual  agricultural  course  b  to  fallow 
every  third  year,  taking  either  first  a  crop  of  rye, 
and  then  wheat,  or  oonveisely.  The  greater  part 
of  the  wheat  shipped  at  Dantzic  is  brought  from 
the  Polish  provinces  under  Kussia  and  Austria. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  for  domestic  use, 
and  also  for  sale,  in  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  but 
especially  in  Silesia.  The  best  flax  is  raisetl  from 
foreign  seed,  the  seed  produced  at  home  being 
used  to  make  oil-cake.  Tobacco,  hops,  madder, 
and  other  plants  used  in  dyeing,  are  also  raised. 
Chicory  is  largely  cultivated.  Beet-root  planta- 
tions are  very  extensive,  and  have  recently  made 
great  progress,  especially  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 

Except  on  the  crown  estates,  there  are  fe\r 
farms.  Most  considerable  landed  proprietors  are 
accustomed  to  manage  their  estates  by  stewards; 
and,  as  already  seen,  the  smaller  occupien  are 
mostly  all  proprietor.  It  is  impossible  to  form 
any  accurate  estimate  of  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  differing  as  it  does  so  very  widely  in 
quality  and  culture.  In  the  most  fruitful  and 
best  cultivated  districts,  as  near  Magdebuig,  the 
produce  of  wheat  is  reckoned  at  frdm  14  to  16 
scheffcl  tlie  morgen  (1  scheffel  =  1*6  bushel; 
1  morgen  =  1*52  acre) ;  whereas,  in  Brandenburg; 
and  Pomerania,  the  produce  of  wheat  is  not 
reckoned  at  more  than  from  6  to  10  scheffel  the 
moi^ren.  The  produce  of  r}'e  varies  in  the  best 
di.<«tricts  from  4  to  8  sch.  per  morgen.  But  in  the 
sandy  and  sterile  portions  of  Pomerania,  Brandeu- 
buiig)  and  W.  Prussia,  the  produce  is  often  not 
more  than  2  or  8  sch.  per  moigen.  The  rent  of 
cultivated  land  is  as  various  as  the  crops,  being 
dependent  partly  on  soil  and  partly  on  situation. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Beriin,  the 
best  lands  yield  a  rent  of  15  rix-dollars  per 
morgeu ;  in  the  country  around  Magdeburg  the 
rent  is  in  general  about  10  r.  d.  per  do. ;  in  Bran- 
denbui^,  if  it  be  not  in  the  neighbourhood  uf 
Berlin,  the  rent  is  seldom  more  than  2^  r.  d  per 
morgen ;  and  in  the  sandy  and  sterile  tracts,  the 
rent  is  sometimes  not  more  than  1  or  2  silver 
groschen  per  moigen. 

Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  raised  e^-erj-wherc 
thriiughout  Prussia.  The  growth  of  tlie  latter  has 
been  of  late  years  an  object  of  much  attention, 
parricularly  in  Brandenbuig,  Saxony,  and  Silesia. 
In  consequence  of  the  improvements  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  merino  sheep  into  Germany, 
the  wool  of  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  some  other  pro- 
vinces, has  become  superior  even  to  that  of  Spiain. 
The  fall  in  the  price  of  com,  subsequent  to  1815, 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  this  bruich  of  industry. 
Wool  now  constitutes,  in  fact^  the  principal  article 
of  export  from  Germany,  and  has  been  productive 
of  much  wealth  to  many  Saxon  and  Silesian  pro- 
prietors, as  well  as  to  many  in  other  provinces, 
l^ussia  contains,  in  round*  numbers,  1,600,000 
horses,  8,000  asses  and  mules,  5,500,000  oxen, 
15,400,000  sheep,  670,000  goats,  and  2,600,000 
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Rwine.    (Report  of  Mr.  Lowthcr,  British  secretary 
of  Legation,  dated  Berlin,  Jan.  20, 1863.) 

Manufactures, — Though  mure  of  an  agricultural 
than  a  manufacturing  country,  Prussia  has  greatly 
distinguished  hcrse^,  particularly  of  late  years, 
in  various  branches  of  manufacture.  The  Rhenish 
jnovincea,  Saxony  and  Silesia,  are  the  districts 
moAt  prominent  in  this  department.  Linens  and 
coarse  woollens  for  domestic  consumption  are 
made  in  every  village,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
cottages  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  linens 
that  are  exported  are  chiefly  produced  in  Silesia, 
%V^escphalia,  and  the  Ermeland,  or  portion  of 
Ducal  Prussia  containing  the  circles  of  Brauns> 
burg,  Ueilsbeig,  Roseell,  and  Allerstein.  The 
total  value  of  the  linen  staffs  annually  manu- 
factured is  estimated  at  from  50  to  60  millions 
rix-dollars,  of  which  a  fourth  part  is  exported, 
llirchbexg,  and  the  a<^aoent  towns  and  villages, 
are  the  principal  seats  of  Silesian  manufactures. 
Large  quantities  of  silk  and  cotton .  goods,  and 
linen,  are  produced  in  Elberfeld,  and  other  towns 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Very  superior  broad 
cloth  is  laiKely  manufactured  at  Kupen,  Malmedy, 
Berlin,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Prussia  occupies  a 
respectable  rank  in  the  production  of  the  useful 
metals.  The  total  quantity  of  bar  and  pig  iron  pro- 
duced in  1861,  amounted  to  17,722,322  centners. 
The  articles  of  ha^ware  made  at  Iserlohn,  Hagen, 
Solingen,  Olpe,  and  Essen,  enjoy  a  high  reputa- 
tion; but  are  inferior  to  the  cast-iron  articles, 
whether  of  fancy,  ornament,  or  utility,  produced 
at  Berlin.  These,  as  regards  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  execution,  are  unequalled  by  any  made  either 
in  England  or  any  other  country.  Porcelain, 
jewellery,  watches,  and  coaches  are  largely  pro- 
duced at  Berlin  and  other  towns.  Vast  numbers 
of  books  annually  issue  from  the  presses  of  Berlin 
and  Halle.  Beer  and  spirits  are  very  extensively 
produced,  and  consumed  in  all  ports  of  the 
monarch;^'. 

llie  principal  manufacturing  district  of  Prussia 
is  in  the  Rhenish  provmces  on  the  Wupper,  hav- 
ing Elberfeld  and  Solingen  for  its  principal  towns. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  coal  and  water  power; 
and  the  inhabs.  are  alike  industrious  and  inven- 
tive. The  pop.  of  Elberfeld,  inc.  Barmen,  has 
increased  during  the  present  century  from  11,720 
to  near  80,000,  and  the  progress  of  many  of  the 
other  towns  and  villages  m  the  vicinity  has  been 
honily  less  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  Rhine  district  are  on  a  lai^e  scale,  employing 
from  400  to  600  work))eople.  ITie  tirst  steam- ! 
engine  used  in  Prussia  was  set  up  in  1780.  in 
1862  there  were  about  2,000  steam-engines  in  the 
monarchy. 

Commerce, — The  exports  from  Prussia  consist 
principally  of  com,  wool,  timber,  Wcstphalian 
hams,  zinc,  tiax,  bristles,  salted  provisions,  and 
other  articles  of  raw  produce;  with  linen  and 
woollen  cloths,  silk  wares,  iron  and  hardware, 
jewellery,  watches,  and  wooden  clocks,  Prussian 
blue,  spirits,  and  beer.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  pro- 
ducts, raw  cotton,  and  cotton  twist  and  stuffs, 
indigo  and  other  dye  stuffs,  spices,  French  and 
other  wines,  coals  for  the  use  of  the  ports  on  the 
Baltic,  and  salt.  The  statistics  of  Prussia  with 
regard  to  commerce  ore  not  ^ven  sepaiiitely,  but 
are  included  in  the  ZoUverem  calculation^  (See 
Geraiany.)  The  value  of  the  imports  into  the 
Zollveiein,  in  1858,  amounted  to  377,360,000 
thalcrs;  the  exports  for  1868  amounted  to 
375,000,000  tholers ;  making  a  total  of  752,360,000 
thalers;  the  proportion  per  inhabitant  was  22 
thaleni  12  sUver  groechen*    The  value  of  the  im- 


port of  the  fiscal  produce  was  45,610,000  thalcrs. 
The  amount  of  duty  paid  on  imports  was,  in  1838, 
28,302,000  thalers ;  the  amomit  of  dutv  without 
the  flscal  produce  was  14,255,000  thafers.  The 
per-ccntage  duty  on  imports  to  the  total  imi^rt 
was,  in  1858,  7*50;  without  the  flscal  produce, 
4*30.  The  import  of  wheat  was  1,266  hectolitres ; 
the  export  of  wheat  was  4,233 ;  of  other  groin  the 
import  was  5,646,  the  export  7,619.  Of  wine  the 
import  was  140,000,  the  export  124,000 ;  of  brandy 
the  import  was  23,000,  the  export  110,000.  The 
export  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules  was  7,953 ;  the 
import,  28,457.  The  imoort  of  oxen  was  89,708 ; 
the  export,  92,316.  Of  sheep  the  import  was 
124,991 ;  the  export,  162,770.  Of  swine  the  im- 
port was  822,935 ;  the  export,  24,068. 

Of  oolonialgoods  (the  oentner  a  100  kilogrammes) 
the  import  into  the  Zollverein  of  coffee  was 
575,004  centners ;  the  export,  32,000  centners :  of 
sugar  the  import  was  349,546  centners,  the  export 
was  81,541 :  of  tea  the  import  was  15,080  centners : 
of  tobacco  the  import  was  252,351 ;  the  export  was 
333,443  centners :  of  iron,  the  import  of  casting 
iron  was  2,000,306  ;  the  export,  74,061  centners : 
of  bar-iron  the  import  was  308,060;  the  export, 
92,038  centners:  of  manufactured  iron  the  import 
was  122,670 ;  export,  248,830. 

Of  weaving  materials  there  were  imported  into 
the  Zollverein : — 


Import 

Export 

Wool— 

Itaw  . 

Span. 
Cotton— 

Raw  .       . 

Spun . 
SUk- 

Ilaw  . 

Spun  . 
Hemp  and  FlaZ'*— 

Raw  .       .       . 

Spun . 

C«nUitn 

181,309 
72,879 

649,336 
284,220 

10,488 
343,969 

GoDUicrs 
68,740 

141,275 
29,820 

1,286 
269,760 

The  total  receipts  from  railroads  in  Prussia 
amounted,  in  1862,  to  38,686,841  thalen,  there 
being  746  m.  of  railway. 

Shipphia, — Considering  the  extent  of  sea-coast 
possessed  by  Prussia,  and  the  facilities  she  enjuys 
for  ship-building,  the  shipping  is  not  very  consider- 
able. The  mercantile  navy  of  Prussia  consisted, 
in  1863,  of  1,783  vessels,  of  415,371  tons  burthen. 
Of  this  number,  89  were  steamers,  of  12,500  tons. 
The  increase  in  tonnage  amounted  to  25*4  per 
cent,  during  the  last  ten  years.  Of  vessels  which 
arrived  and  left  Prussian  ports  in  1859  there  were 
18,313,  of  2,886,124  tons ;  showing  an  increase,  in 
ten  ^eara,  of  38*7  per  cent,  in  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  kingdom. 

The  number  of  vessels  of  all  nations  which 
arrived  at  Prussian  ports  in  1862  was  11,963,  in- 
cluding 1,344  steamers;  the  total  burthen  was 
1,004,908  lasts.  Of  this  number,  3,254,  or  more 
than  half  the  total  tonnage,  bore  the  British  flag. 
Vessels  from  Denmark  numbered  2,759 ;  those  of 
Konvay,  619:  of  Sweden,  400;  of  Russia,  237; 
of  Spain,  47;  of  France,  100;  and  of  North 
America,  2.  As  compared  with  the  former  year, 
the  returns  show  an  mcrease  in  the  year  1862  of 
588  vessels. 

Muneyf  Weights  and  Measures. — Accounts  are 
kept  in  nx-dollars,  or  thalers,  of  30  silver  groechen. 
Each  rix-dollar  should  contain  257*68  gr.  flne 
silver,  and  is  worth  2<.  ll^d,  but  is  generally 
taken  at  8s.  The  centner,  or  quintal  of  110  lbs., 
is  ecjual  to  113*381  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  last,  by 
which  ships'  tonnage  and  freights  are  estimated 
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contains  4,000  Prussian  lbs.  One  Prnssian  mile 
is  equivalent  to  4*68  English  miles.  The  moi^gen 
is  equal  to  1*62  imp.  acres. 

Government. — Previously  to  1823,  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia  was  an  absolute  monarchy.  The 
succession  was  hereditary  in  the  direct  male  line ; 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  prince,  which  was 
nearly  despotic  in  theory,  was  only  limited  by 
the  privileges  of  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of 
the  people,  and  still  more  by  their  intelligence 
and  the  power  resulting  from  their  military  organ- 
isation. During  the  war  which  terminated  in 
the  liberation  of  the  country  from  the  domination 
of  the  French,  the  king  promised  to  grant,  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  invaders,  liberal  institutions  to 
his  subjects.  But  the  performance  of  these  pro- 
mises was  delayed,  on  one  pretence  and  anomer, 
till  1828,  and  was  then  very  imperfectly  fulfilled 
by  the  institution  of  provincial  states,  whose 
powers  were  exceeding!^  circumscribed,  and  who, 
also,  deliberated  in  pnvate.  An  institution  of 
this  sort,  far  from  satisfying  the  reasonable  de- 
mands and  wishes  of  the'  people,  served  only  to 
give  them  more  force.  It  was  expected  that  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  next  king,  Frederick 
William  lY.,  would  have  made  some  important 
constitutional  concessions;  and  this  expectation 
not  being  realised,  petitions  for  an  extension  of 
popular  pri\ileges  were  presented  from  some 
|K)werful  bodies ;  so  that  a  change  to  more  liberal 
institutions  could  not  be  postponed  much  longer. 
Consequently,  in  February,  1847,  an  ordinance 
appeared,  by  which  his  Prussian  Majesty  consti- 
tuted the  separate  provincial  states  into  a  general 
diet  or  parliament,  vested  with  very  considerable 
powers.  It  is  probable,  but  for  the  events  that 
occurred  in  France  in  the  course  of  1848,  that  the 
form  of  government  established  bv  the  ordinance 
of  1847  would  have  been  gradually  consolidated 
and  modified,  so  as  to  suit  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  people.  But  the  influence  of  the  occurrences 
in  Paris  stopped  the  course  of  this  reform,  and 
gave  a  stimulus  to  more  democratic  principles 
and  projects  which  the  government  wanted  the 
]K)wer  to  control.  In  consequence,  a  new  consti- 
tution was  drawn  up,  and  having  been  promul- 
gated at  Berlin  on  the  1st  of  February,  1850, 
was  sworn  to  by  the  king  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month.  This  constitution,  altered  considerably, 
in  a  conservative  sen»e,  by  roval  decrees  of  April 
30,  1851 ;  May  21  and  June  5,  1852;  May  7  and 
May  24,  1853;  June  10  and  October  12,  1854; 
May  30, 1855;  and  May  15, 1857,  vests  the  legis- 
lative power  in  the  king  and  two  representative 
asscmbUes.  The  first  of  these,  which  may  be 
called  a  senate  or  upper  house,  is  composed  of, 
first,  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  who  are  of 
age,  including  the  scions  of  the  former  sove- 
reign families  of  llohenzollem-Hechingen  and 
HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen ;  secondly,  the  chiefs 
of  the  mediatised  princely  houses,  recognised  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  the  number  of  sixteen 
in  l^ussia;  thirdly,  the  heads  of  the  territorial 
nobility  formed  by  the  king,  and  numbering  some 
fifty  members;  fourthly,  a  number  of  life  peers, 
chijscu  by  the  king  among  the  class  of  rich  land- 
owners, great  manufacturers,  and  '  national  cele- 
brities ; '  fifthly,  eight  titled  noblemen  elected  in 
the  eight  provinces  of  Prussia  by  the  resident 
landowners  of  all  de^ees ;  sixthly,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  universities,  the  heads  of  *  chapters,' 
and  the  burgomasters  of  towns  with  above  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants;  and,  seventhly,  an  un- 
limited number  of  members  nominated  by  the 
king  for  life,  or  for  a  more  or  lees  limited  period. 

The  other,  or  lower  chamber,  corresponding  to 
the  British  U.  of  C,  consists  of  350  mems.,  who 


are  '  chosen  by  electors  in  electoral  districts.'  The 
electors  in  these  districts  are  themselves  chosen 
by  universal  suffrage,  that  is,  by  the  votes  of  all 
male  Prussians  paying  taxes  and  24  ^eare  of  age. 
But  to  m.odify  the  eflect  of  the  principle,  the  pri~ 
mitive  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes,  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  the  taxes  tbey  pay  ; 
and  these  8  classes  of  primitive  electors,  though 
their  numbers  be  widely  different,  choose  each  a 
third  part  of  the  electors  who  directly  elect  the 
representatives.  In  consequence  of  this  contri- 
vance, the  influence  of  the  higher  class  of  voters, 
or  of  fihose  who  pay  the  greatest  amount  of  taxes, 
is  not  overborne  by  the  mere  numerical  ascendancy 
of  the  other  classes,  and  the  chances  are,  that  the 
representative  body  will  be  rendered  more  con- 
servative than  it  otherwi^  would  have  been.  The 
chambers  are  to  be  annually  convoked  in  the 
month  of  November,  the  duration  of  the  first 
being  limited  to  six,  and  that  of  the  second  to 
three  vears.  But  this  law,  like  the  coustitutioa 
itself,  has  frequently  been  set  at  naught  in  late 
years.  Since  1862,  popular  representation  in 
Prussia  has  been  entirely  powerless  to  counteract 
the  will  of  the  executive  government,  which  has 
made  laws  and  even  decreed  budget  estimates 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  chambcsn. 

A  president,  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  a 
French  ore/etf  and  a  salary  of  6,000  rix-dollars 
(900^),  IS  placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  nine 
provs.  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided.  Each 
prov.  has  also  a  military  commandant,  a  superit^r 
court  of  justice,  a  prov.  director  of  taxes,  a  prov. 
consLstor>%  all  appointed  by  the  king.  The  last 
is  divided  into  three  sections — one  having  the 
superintendence  of  schools,  another  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  and  another  of  the  public  health. 
The  provs.  are  subdivided  into  regencies  or  coun- 
ties, and  these  again  mto  kreiaey  or  circles  (ar- 
rondissements),  and  the  latter  into  gemeindtn,  or 
pars,  (communes).  Each  regency  has  a  president 
and  an  administrative  board  or  council,  and  the 
farther  subdivisions  have  also  their  local  author- 
ities, llie  municipal  oiiganisation  of  tiie  townn 
is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  comniuncM. 
The  principal  functionaries  are  all  elective,  but 
the  elections  must  be  confirmed  by  the  king  or 
the  authorities. 

The  system  of  law  principally  in  force  in  the 
E.  states  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  is  embodied 
in  the  well-digested  code  entitled  fjondmcht  fur 
die  Fretutiachen  Staaten,  which  received  the  royal 
sanction  in  1791,  and  became  law  in  1794;  but 
it  is  occasionally  modified  by  custom,  and  Poli.sli, 
Swedish,  and  German  laws  are  still  in  force  iu 
ceruin  parts  of  the  monarchy.  The  Khenish  pro- 
vinces follow,  with  some  exceptions,  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Code  Napoieon.  The  primary  pro- 
ceedings in  judicial  matters  take  place  'before 
local  courts  established  in  the  circles  and  towns ; 
thence  they  may  be  carried  before  the  provin- 
cial courts  (Obe'rlanffesgerichte) ;  and  in  tlie  last 
resort  before  the  supreme  tnbunals  at  Berlin. 
The  judges  are  independent,  and  justice  is  purely 
and  cheaply  administered.  Juries  are  employed 
in  the  Khenish  provinces,  but  not  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  monarchy.  Tribunals  of  ariHtration 
have  also  been  established  in  the  provinces  of 
Brandenburg,  Pomerauia,  Prussia,  Silesia,  and 
Saxony,  similar  to  those  established  in  Denmark, 
and  with  the  same  beneficial  resulta.  In  no  other 
countrj',  perhaps,  is  patronage  of  so  little  con- 
sequence, and  merit  so  sure  to  lead  to  distinction 
and  advancement.  Candidates  for  public  employ- 
ment go  through  a  course  of  education  appro- 
priate to  the  functions  they  are  desirous  U>  till; 
and,  before  being  appointed,  have  to  submit  to 


a  severe  examination  as  to  their  knowledge,  con- 
duct, and  fitness  for  the  office. 

ReUgiom, — ^I'he  royal  family  belongs  to  the  re- 
formed or  Protestant  religion;  but  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
and  are  equally  eligible  to  places  of  trust  or 
emolument.  In  1861,  the  pop.  consisted  in  round 
numbers,  of  10,500,000  Protestants,  6,000,000 
Catholics,  and  230,000  Jews.  The  Protestants 
predominate  very  decidedly  in  Brandenbuig,  Po- 
merania.  Saxony,  and  Ducal  Prussia ;  whue  the 
Catholics  predominate  in  the  Kliine  province 
and  Westphalia,  in  the  regency  of  Oppeln,  in 
Silesia,  and  in  Posen.  When  Silesia  was  acquired 
by  Prussia,  the  mass  of  the  pop.  were  Catholics ; 
but  at  present  the  Protestants  predominate  in 
the  r^encies  of  Brcslau  and  Liegnitz,  particularly 
the  last. 

The  Protestant  church  is  governed  by  con- 
sistorieM,  or  boards  appointed  by  government,  one 
for  each  province.  There  are  also  synods  in  most 
circles  and  provinces,  but  no  general  synod  has 
yet  been  held.  The  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
church  di£fers  in  different  provinces.  In  the  Khen 
iih  provinces  it  is  fixed  by  the  concordat,  entered 
into  between  the  French  government  and  Pope 
Pius  VII.  But  in  every  part  of  the  monarchy, 
the  crown  has  wisely  reserved  to  itself  a  control 
over  the  election  of  bishops  and  priests.  The  in- 
comes of  the  cleig}'  are  very  small.  The  higher 
Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the  state,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bresiau  receiving  1,700/.  a  year,  and  the 
other  bishops  about  1,135/.  The  incomes  of  the 
parochial  clefgy,  of  both  sects,  mostly  arise  from 
peculiar  endowments.  Generally  government  does 
not  guarantee  the  stipend  either  of  Protestant  or 
Catholic  cleig>'men ;  but  in  many  pars,  the  clergy 
enjoy  a  public  provision  from  the  state.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  Khcnish  provinces, 
in  virtue  of  the  concordat  already  aUuded  to. 
Proselytism,  or  the  attempting  to  induce  a  person 
to  change  his  religion,  whether  by  force  or  by 
persuasion,  is  prohibited  by  law ;  and  all  contro- 
versial sennons,  or  peculiar  displays  of  religious 
zeal,  would  certainly  attract  the  notice,  and  incur 
the  displeasure,  of  the  authorities.  Except  in  the 
Khine  province  and  Westphalia,  the  population 
of  which  are  bigoted  Catholics,  there  is  in  no 
country  less  of  religious  acrimony  and  contention 
than  in  Prussia. 

A'df^cotton.— Pmssia  can  boost  of  possessing  a 
more  perfectly  organised  and  complete  system  of 
national  education  than  has  ever  existed  in  any 
cuuntry.  Frederick  the  Great  has  the  merit  of 
liaviug  introduced  the  system  into  Silesia,  after 
he  had  wrested  it  from  Austria.  From  Silesia 
the  system  has  been  gradually  extended  to  the 
otherprovinces,  and  is  now  in  full  vigour  in  every 
part  of  the  monarchy.  Attendance  at  school  is 
enforced  by  laic.  Every  child,  whether  male  or 
female,  rich  or  poor,  must  attend  a  public  school 
from  the  age  of  five  years  complete,  till  such 
rime  as  the  clergyman  of  the  par.  affirms  that  the 
child  has  acquired  all  the  education  prescribed  by 
law  for  an  individual  in  its  station:  generally 
speaking,  the  school  time  extends  from  6  to  14 
yean  complete.  Should  a  child  not  attend,  its 
parents  qr  guardians  must  satisfy  the  public  au- 
thorities that  it  is  receiving  an  appropriate  edu- 
cation at  home,  or  in  a  private  seminary.  The 
school  fees  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and  the 
children  of  such  poor  jjeisous  as  are  unable  to  pay 
them,  are  instructed  gratuitously  at  the  public 
expense.  It  is  officially  reported  that  every  child 
burn  in  the  kingdom,  and  remahiing  within  its 
limits,  receives  an  education.  On  the  whole,  Prus- 
sian education  is  of  a  sui)eiior  quality,  though  it 
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involves  too  much  of  sameness  and  ot  militarv 
;gime.    The  late  king  of  Prussia  devoted  himself 


With  much  perseverance  and  discretion  in  ma- 
turing thw  system.  Nothing  has  been  omitted 
that  could  render  it  perfect.  In  the  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  the  masters,  the  examinations 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  the  supervision 
exercised  over  every  part,  the  utmost  anxiety  is 
evinced  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  *No 
particular  religious  creed  is  allowed  to  be  taught 
in  any  school;  but  on  particular  days,  set  apart 
for  the  pxurpose,  the  children  are  instructed  by  the 
clergymen  of  the  different  sects  to  which  they 
belong.  Their  religious  instruction  is  not,  there- 
fore, neglected;  while  the  intermixture  of  the 
different  sects  from  their  earliest  years,  on  a 
perfect  footing  of  equality,  removes  all  asperities 
and  reli^ous  animosities.  All  matters  relative  to 
the  pubuc  schools  are  managed  in  each  province 
by  a  public  board  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  expense  is  defrayed  by  government. 

Exclusive  of  the  gymnasiums  and  superior 
schools,  Prussia  has  6  universities,  those  of  Berlin, 
Bresiau,  Bonn,  Halle,  Konigsberg,  and  Grediswald ;  . 
and  the  two  semi-universities  of  Munster  and 
Braunsbeig.  These  are  placed  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
much  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  them  efficient 
and  useful.  The  number  of  professors  and  subor- 
dinate teachers  in  the  universities  is  very  great, 
and  we  should  incline  to  think  that  they  have 
been  needlessly  multipUed.  The  university  of 
Berlin  is  best  attended,  and  next  to  it  those  of 
Bresiau  and  Bonn. 

Military  Force. — The  situation  of  Prussia,  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  states,  and  with  a  disjointed 
territory,  requires  for  her  security  a  large  military 
force.  But  as  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  com- 
paratively limited,  it  became  indispensable  to  en- 
deavour to  organise  the  army,  so  that  it  might 
embrace  the  maximum  of  force  with  the  minimum 
of  expense.  The  Prussian  government  seems  to 
have  very  satisfactorily  solved  this  important  and 
difficult  problem.  The  obligation  of  military  ser- 
vice is  universal ;  every  man  (no  substitutes  beins 
accepted)  is  obliged  to  serve  in  the  armv  of  the 
line  and  the  landwehr  (provincial  army),  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  38.  Every  Prussian  subject  is 
enrolled  as  a  soldier  as  soon  as  he  has  completed 
his  20th  year.  lie  has  to  be  in  the  army  durinf^  ' 
7  years,  3  years  of  which  must  be  passed  in  the 
regular  army,  and  the  rest  among  the  troops  of  the 
reserve.  At  the  end  of  this  term  the  soldier  enters 
the  landwehr,  or  militia,  for  9  years,  with  liability 
to  be  called  upon  for  annual  practice,  and  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  regular  array  in  time  of  war. 
Leaving  the  landwehr,  the  soldier  is  finally  enrolled 
in  the  landgtvrm.  The  landsturm^  or  levy  en  masscj 
consists  of  all  the  men  not  in  the  army  or  the 
landwehr  up  to  the  age  of  60,  and  of  young  men 
between  17  and  20.  This  force  is  only  called  out 
in  case  of  invasion.  There  are  various  exemptions 
from  this  law  of  military  service,  in  favour  of  the 
nobility,  clei>?y,  and  some  other  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. A  certain  amount  of  education  and  for- 
tune constitutes  also  a  partial  exemption,  inas- 
much as  young  men  of  20,  who  pay  for  their  own 
equipment,  and  can  pass  a  light  examination,  have 
to  serve  only  one  year  in  tlie  regular  army.  This 
does  not  exempt  them,  however,  from  the  legal 
service  in  the  reserve,  the  landwehr,  and  the 
landsturm. 

The  staff  of  the  regular  army  consbts  of  one 
general  field-marshal,  one  general  feldzcugmeister, 
31  generals,  36  lieut-generals,  69  malor-generals, 
77  colonels  of  infantry,  18  colonels  of  cavalry,  15 
colonels  of  artiller}',  6  colonels  of  engineer  cot[\», 
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and  one  colonel  of  trains.     The  oi^ganiflation  of 
the  army  is  as  follows : — 


Mumbtfor 
Mraoa 
PMce- 
footlns 

NomlMrof 

Mraon 
Var-rootlog 

Field  Trooi»- 
Guardhifantry,  9  Regiments 
Line-cavalry,  72           „ 
GbaiifleurB  and  Biflee,  10  Bat- 1 
talions        ,       .       .       / 

Total  of  Infantxy   . 

Guard-cavah7, 8  Begiments 
Line-cavalry,  40           „ 
Landwehr-cavalry,  12  „ 

Total  of  Cavalry    , 

ArtiUery— 
9  Brigades      .... 

Oiins 

Pioneers,  9  Battalions  . 
l^rain,  9  Battalions       . 

Total  Pidd-tPoops  . 

Garrison  troops- 
Infantry,  36  Begiments 

Cavalry 

Artillery        .       ,       .       . 
Pioneers        •       .       .       . 

Total      .       .       •       . 

Total  stwsngth  of  the  ) 
Begular  Army     .       I 

16,991 

116,208 

6,340 

27,054 
216,482 

10,020 

138,689 

4,818 

24,000 

216 

253,506 

4,813 
24,000 
7,200 

86,013 

42,502 

864 

9,018 

29,034 

29,049 

18,194 

432 

6,400 

2,097 

193,269 

1,972 

4,996 
860 

870,078 

116,232 

800 

16,200 

1,960 

136,182 

7,317 

208,576 

609,669 

The  formation  of  a  navy  for  the  kingdom  dates 
Tntm  the  year  1848.  According  to  a  return  made 
by  the  government  in  August,  1863,  the  fleet  of 
war  at  that  period  consiuted  of  the  following 
vessels  :— 

Sailing  Yaweb  Gun* 

8  Frigates  of  48,  38,  and  28  gnns   ...  114 

8  Brigs,  one  of  6,  and  two  of  16  gons     .  38 

1  Transport,  with 6 

Total  7  SaUhig  Men-of-war,  with 158 

Stmmen  Cunt 

6  Screw  Corvettes  of  26  and  28  guns      .    162 

2  Paddle-wheel  Steamers,  with      ...      16 
22  Gun-boats,  of  two  and  three  guns  .    .      62 

Total  30  Men-of-war  Steamers,  with  •    ,    •    •    240 
Altogether,  87  vessels,  with  398  guns. 

Jieventie  and  Expenditure. — The  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  kingdomi  from  the  establish- 
intent  of  the  parliamentary  system  till  1861,  have 
been  as  follows : — 


Yc«n 

RflT«nu« 

Espmditim 

Deficit 

Thalcn 

Tbalcn 

1849 

eii,99.3.28l 

91,601,281 

6,608,000 

18.i0 

88,7GS,349 

93,326,567 

4,5(Jl,168 

1851 

90,721,860 

93.794,433 

3,072,r.73 

18;>2 

94,277,300 

96,911,013 

2,633,713 

1803 

97,558,(598 

101,159,163 

3,600.895 

ISM 

103,926,069 

107.990,069 

4,065,(K)0 

IKW 

105,953,312 

109,835,632 

3.882.320 

1H.')6 

113,064,113 

n«,336,877 

8,272,764 

1857 

120.242,312 

120,242,812 

— 

18:)8 

126,409,778 

126,409,778 

— 

1859 

l.;0,399,288 

131,869,288 

1,460,000 

18f50 

130,312,765 

136,342,316 

6,029,561 

1861 

134,641,701 

189,327,337 

6,239,358 

Altogether,  the  revenue  of  Prussia  increased  63 
per  cent.,  and  the  expenditure  65  per  cent,  from 
the  year  1849  till  1863,  with  a  toUl  deficit  of 
42,971,640  thalcis,  or  6,138,806/,,  during  a  ixiriod 


of  13  years.  In  the  financial  estimates  laid  before 
the  chambers  every  session,  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure were  nearly  always  calculated  to  be 
e<^nal;  but  the  '  extjraordinary  expenditure,*  ad- 
mitted afterwards,  occasioned  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable deficit 

The  public  debt  of  the  kingdom,  according  to 
the  ofiicial  report  laid  before  the^ouse  of  deputies 
in  the  session  of  1862,  was  as  follows,  on  Januarv  1, 
1862:— 

I.  National  Debt  bearing  Interest :—  Tbalers 
Consolidated  Debt  of  May  2, 1842  (Staob- 

Bchaldscbeine)        ....  82.722,200 

Voluntary  Loan  of  the  Year  1848    .  6,074,670 

Loan  of  1860 14,447,900 

„     of  1852      .....  14,002,300 

„     of  1858 4,504,000 

„     of  1864 13,761,800 

Prefezenoe  Loan  of  1855    .       .       .  13,560,000 

Bailwar         „     of  1856    .        .        .  7.267,300 

Loan  of  1866 16,917,800 

„     of  1857 7,680,000 

First  l>oan  of  1 859,  at  6  per  cent     .  80,000,000 

Second  Loan  of  1869         „       .        .  18,400,000 

Deported  Securities  ....  6,600,000 
Debt  to  Army-widows-fund      .       .  890,400 

Total  National  Debt,  bearing  Interest  284,828,370 

£83,646,910 


2.  National  Debt,  not  bearing  Interest  :— 
Bank   Notes,  called    *  Kiisscn-Anwei- 

Bungcn ' 

3.  Provincial  and  Bailwi^  Debt  :— 
Provincial  Loons       .... 
Loans  for  State  Bailways 

Total  of  Provincial  and  BaUway  Debt     21 ,671 ,648 

£8,096,949 


Tbalers 

16,842,847 
£2,263,19:! 

Thalers 
4,816,623 
19,366,025 


Total  Public  Debt  of  the  Kingdom  • 


274,342,365 
£39,191,795 


The  national  debt  of  Prussia  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Frederick  William  1 1.  Kinff  Frederick  II., 
called  *  the  Great,'  left  at  his  deam  a  treasure  of 
72,000,000  thalers,  which  not  only  was  spent  during 
the  11  vears'  reign  of  his  successor,  but  a  debt  in- 
curred of  50.000,000.  King  Frederick  William  III. 
at  first  succeeded  in  reducing  this  debt  to  less  than 
30,000,000;  but  the  subsequent  wan  with  Na- 
poleon I.  acrain  increased  the  national  liabilities. 
The  debt  ^amounted  to  63,494,914  tbalers,  or 
7,642,130/L,  m  the  rear  1805,  and  had  risen  to 
217,976,617  thaleis,  or  31,139,3o9i,  in  1813.  The 
French  government  had  to  pay  145,000,000  of 
francs  to  Prussia  for  war  expenses,  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  by 
these  means,  and  subsequent  large  reductions  in 
the  expenditure,  the  national  liabilities  were  re- 
duced to  82,722,200  thalers,  or  ll,817,457i,  which 
sum  was  formed  into  a  consolidated  debt  by  the 
law  of  May  2,  1842.  The  further  progress  oY  the 
debt  is  seen  in  tlie  above  table. 

Food,  DrcMS,  Direraumh,  and  Habitt  of  the  Bulk 
of  the  People, — The  fixKl,  dress,  diversions,  and 
habits  of  the  people  are  very  difi'erent  in  different 
provs.  In  general,  rye  is  the  ordinary  brcad-coni. 
About  half  a  century  since  the  consumption  w&s 
estimated  at  from  6*  to  6  scheffel  per  head,  but 
now  it  is  not  more  tlian  3  scheffel,  the  defect  beiuj^ 
made  up  by  the  increased  consumption  of  potatoes. 
In  many  districts,  indeed,  potatoes  are  now  almost 
the  oiil}-  vegetable  food.  Besides  r\'e-bread  and 
potatoes,  the  people  use  barlev,  buck-wheat,  and 
milk.  In  the  Khenish  provs.  wheat  is  more  exten- 
sively used  than  in  the  other  provs.  The  wheat 
cultivated  in  I^ssia  Proper  and  Posen  is  rather 
for  sale  than  for  inland  consumption.  Beans  and 
pease  are  extensively  used  in  most  parts  of  the 
monarchy.    Coffee,  mixed  with  chicory,  is  exten* 
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tively  Qseil,  and  on  Sundays  it  is  taken  by  all 
claaaes.  The  consumption 'of  sugar  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  amounts,  at  an  average,  to*  about 
4  Iha.  per  individual,  notwithstanding  the  substi- 
tution of  honey  for  sugar  in  very  extensive  dis- 
tricts. The  consumption  of  butchers*  meat  is  con- 
siderable, principally  in  towns.  It  is  estimated 
over  the  whole  monarchy  at  from  36  to  37  lbs.  a 
vcar  to  each  individual  But  in  the  towns  it  may 
be  ftom  40  to  50  lbs.,  and  in  the  country  perhaps 
not  more  than  from  20  to  30  lbs.  In  Berlin  the 
consumption  of  butchers'  meat  exceeds  100  lbs. 
per  individual ;  and  this,  in  all  cases,  is  exclusive 
of  poultry,  fish,  and  game.  Game,  indeed,  is  only 
used  bv  the  richer  families ;  but  ftsh  is  an  ordinary 
food  of  the  peasantry  in  many  districts.  Poultry, 
especially  geese,  are*  largely  used  by  the  common 
T)c<>ple  in  Pomerania.  There  is  «lso  no  want  of 
Duttor  for  the  peasantry,  but  the  consumption  of 
cheese  is  greater.  The  consumption  of  spirits  is 
immense ;  it  is  less,  however,  in  the  Rhenish  provs., 
where  wine  is  extensively  used,  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  monarchy.  Beer  also  is  an  ordinary  beve- 
rage, and  the  consumption  is  very  great.  The 
consumption  of  tobacco  is  estimated  at  3^  lbs.  per 
individual. 

The  general  dress  of  the  men  consists,  in  winter, 
of  a  woollen  great  coat,  and  in  summer  a  linen  coat. 
Women  now  begin  to  be  extensive  consumers  of 
cotton  stuffs ;  it  is  still,  however,  customary  for 
the  young  female  peasants  to  prepare  stocks  of 
lineii  in  anticipation  of  their  marriage.  Wooden 
shoes  are  worn,  but  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  France 
or  Ireland,  and  in  bad  weather  almost  every  body 
is  well  shod  with  leather  boots  and  shoes ;  but  in 
fine  weather  a  few  of  the  common  people  go  bare- 
foot«   Silks  are  only  used  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

It  is  usual  for  the  peasants  to  go  to  church  regu- 
larly on  the  Sunday  forenoon ;  and  it  is  customary 
for  them  to  spend' the  evening  of  the  day  in  di- 
Teisions  of  some  sort  or  other,  frequently  in  the 
alehouse,  and  in  Silesia  in  dancing  parties.  Most 
little  towns  have  shooting  places,  and  the  meet- 
ings of  the  landwehr  for  exerdse  are  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  satisfaction. 

PRUSSIA  (PROPER),  an  extensive  and  im- 
portant prov.  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  divided 
mto  the  provinces  of  East  or  Ducal  Prussia,  and 
W.  Prussia,  having  N.  the  Baltic,  R.  and  S.  Russia, 
Poland,  and  the  prov.  of  Posen,  and  W.  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania.  Area,  24.880  sq.  m.  Pop. 
2,868^22  in  1861.  The  prov.  is  divided  into  4 
regencies  and  57  circles.  Principal  towns,  Konigs- 
beig,  DantziCj  Elbing,  Tilsit,  and  Marienwerder. 
It  consists  pnncipaUy  of  an  immense  plain,  tra- 
Tersed  by  the  Vistula,  Prcgel,  Passaxge,  and  other 
rivers,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes  and 
immense  forests.  Soil  various,  but  generally  fer- 
tile, particnlariy  the  delta  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
eountxy  watered  by  the  Niemen.  Principal  pro- 
ducts, wheat  and  other  sorts  of  com,  timber,  hemp, 
and  flax,  provisions,  wool,  and  ashes.  Rye  is 
more  cultivated  than  any  other  sort  of  grain; 
wheat  is  also  largely  cultivated,  but  more  for  ex- 
portation than  for  internal  consumption,  rye  being 
the  ordinary  bread  com.  Oats,  barley,  and  peas 
are  also  raised,  and  latterly  potatoes  have  been 
extensively  cultivated.  Farming  implements  de- 
fective and  ill  constrocted;  the  harrows  are  made 
of  wood,  without  any  iron,  even  for  teeth.  With 
the  exception  of  the  crown  estates,  which  are  let 
on  lease,  but  little  land  Is  rented.  In  the  circles 
of  Dantzic,  Elbing,  and  Marienwerder,  good  land 
fetches,  when  let,  from  about  4ff.  6«il  to  5«.  an  acre, 
the  tenant  bearing  all  taxes.  But  in  other  districts 
the  rent  of  the  cultivated  land  does  not  exceed 
from  Is.  3dL  to  2«.  6dL  an  acre.    The  wages  of  farm 
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labour  vary  in  summer  from  4d,  to  8J.,  and  in 
winter  from  Sd,  to  bd.,  without  food;  but  with  a 
cottage  free,  or  at  a  low  rent,  a  garden,  and  pasture 
for  a  cow.  In  har\^est  the  wages  are  a  good  deal 
higher.  The  peasantry  live  in  wooden  or  clay 
cottages,  with  but  few  luxuries,  principally  on 
potatoes,  ri'e  bread,  and  milk,  rarely' tasting' ani- 
mal food,  but  drinking  great  quantities  of  spirits 
and  beer.  Linen,  from  flax  of  their  own  growth, 
and  wool  spun  in  their  cottages,  furnish  their 
clothing.  Domestic  servants  get  butchers*  meat, 
generally  pork,  once  or  twice  a  week.  Wood  and 
turf  are  almost  everywhere  abundant,  and  are  the 
principal  articles  of  fuel.  Amber  is  found  along 
the  sea-shore,  but  otherwise  minerals  are  quite 
unimportant.  There  are  many  distilleries  and 
breweries,  but,  with  the  exception  of  posen,  this 
is  the  least  manufacturing  prov.  in  Pnissia. 

PSKOF,  a  govemraent  of  European  Russia, 
chiefly  between  the  56th  and  58th  degs.  N.  lat. 
and  the  28th  and  32d  E.  long.,  having  N.  Peters- 
burg and  Novgorod,  of  each  of  which  govs,  it  for- 
merly made  a  part ;  E.  Tver  and  Smolensk ;  S. 
Witepsk,  and  W.  Livonia.  Area  estimated  at 
22,154  sq.  m.  Pop.  706,462  in  1858.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  flat,  with  a  slope  to  the  X.,  the 
direction  taken  by  most  of  the  rivers.  None  of 
these  are  of  considerable  size ;  but  the  gov.  is,  not^- 
withstending,  well  watered.  At  the  NW.  extre- 
mity is  the  lake  of  Pskof,  connected  by  a  strait 
with  that  of  Peipus.  Marshes  are  numenius. 
The  atmosphere  is  usually  damp,  though,  on  the 
whole,  the  climate  is  far  from  unhealthy.  Soil 
thin,  and  not  very  fertile,  but  more  corn  is  grown 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption.  A  good 
deal  of  hemp  and  flax  is  raised.  The  forests  are 
extensive,  and  abound  with  game.  Cattle  are  not 
of  great  importance,  and  bees  are  less  reared  than 
in  most  provinces.  Manufactures  have  increased 
during  the  present  century,  but  they  are  still  of 
no  great  consequence.  Pskof  is  divided  into  8 
districts ;  chief  towns,  Pskof,  the  cap.,  Toropetz, 
and  Velikie-IiOuki.  Its  pop.  consists  mainly  of 
Russians,  with  some  Lithuanians  and  Finns. 
Public  education  is  little  extended. 

PsKOP,  or  Pleskow,  a  town  of  European  Rus- 
sia, cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  on  the  Vehkaia,  165 
m.  SW.  Petersbui^.  Pop.  15,936  in  1858.  The 
town  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  has  two  good 
edifices  belonging  to  the  archbishop  and  the  con- 
sistory ;  a  number  of  churches,  two  convents,  and 
a  high  school.  Its  only  manufactures  are  of 
leather,  but  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  ex- 
port of  the  products  of  the  country.  A  large  an- 
nual fair  is  held  here  in  Feb.,  at  which  large 
quantities  of  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabricH, 
leather,  books,  and  jewellery,  are  sold. 

PUEBLA  (LA),  a  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
76  m.  ESE.  Mexico,  and  125  m.  W.  by  S.  Vera 
Cruz.  Pop.  estim.  at  72,000  in  1863.  The  city 
is  compactly  and  uniformly  built  The  streets, 
which,  though  not  very  wide,  are  straight,  and 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  paved 
with  large  diamond-shaped  stones,  with  broad  and 
well  kept  footpaths  on  either  side.  The  houses,  of 
stone,  are  generally  two  stories  hi|2^h,  with  flat 
roofs,  having  mostly  a  court  in  their  centre,  sur- 
rounded with  open  galleries,  and  a  fountain  of  fine 
water,  conveyed  thither  by  earthen  pipes.  Many 
have  iron  balconies  toward  the  street,  and  their 
fronts  are  inlaid  with  highly  glazed  tiles,  or  else 
gaudily  and  fantastically  painted.  The  apart- 
ments are  spacious ;  they  are  mostly  paved  with 
porcelain,  carpets  not  beiiig  in  use ;  and  their  walls 
are  adorned  with  paintings  in  fresco.  The  family 
of  the  proprietor  usually  resides  in  the  upp^ 
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8tor>',  the  ground-floor  being  occupied  with  shops, 
warehouses,  or  offices,  and  the  second  story  by 
servants. 

The  cathedral,  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
principal  square,  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  ex- 
terior, but  its  interior  is  very  rich.  The  high 
altar,  which,  however,  is  too  lai^ge  for  the  building, 
is  particularly  splendid.  Several  of  the  otiier 
churches  are  handsome,  and,  like  the  cathedral, 
abound  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  paintings, 
and  statues.  The  bishop's  palace  has  a  librar>' 
200  ft.  in  length,  which  has  a  tolerable  collection 
of  Spanish  and  French  books.  Many  of  the  in- 
habs.  are  wealthy,  and  have  handsome  carriages 
drawn  by  mules ;  but,  like  Mexico,  the  city  swarms 
with  beggars,  a  consequence  of  the  want  of  in- 
dustry, occasioned  partly  and  principally  by  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  but  partly,  also,  by  tlie 
distribution  of  provisions  at  the  convent  doors. 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollens,  cottons,  glass,  earthenware,  and 
soap ;  but  most  of  these  have  declined  with  the 
decrease  of  the  trade  formerly  carried  on  with 
Acapulco,  Callao,  and  the  other  ports  on  the 
Paciflc.  The  manufactures  of  glass  and  earthen- 
ware, however,  keep  up  their  reputation,  and  the 
soap  made  here  it>  sent  to  most  {jarts  of  Mexico. 

La  Puebla  was  fomided  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
prov.  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  comprises  the  town  of 
Cljolula,  Tlascala,  Huetxocingo,  and  other  anc. 
Mexican  cities:  it  also  includes  Popocatepetl, 
17,716  ft.  above  the  sea,  being  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  N.  Americr. 

PUKRTA  DE  STA  MARIA.  See  St.  Mary  s. 

PUERTO-REAL,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Andalusia, 
prov.  Cadiz,  and  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  5  m,  E. 
Cadiz,  and  GO  m.  SSW.  Seville,  on  the  railway 
from  Cadiz  to  Seville.  Pop.  6,544  in  1857.  The 
town  is  tolerably  well  built,  with  straight,  regu- 
larly formed  streets,  crossing  each  other  mostlv  at 
right  angles,  and  lined  with  good  houses,  ^fhe 
only  public  buildings  are  a  parish  church  and  2 
hospitals.  Fronting  the  sea  is  a  wharf  rising  about 
14  yard  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides ;  and 
a  mole,  50  yards  broad,  runs  out  300  yards  to  low- 
water  mark,  having  steps  on  each  side  for  embar- 
kation at  all  times  of  tlie  tide ;  the  whole  is  of  stone, 
and  has  a  handsome  appearance.  Near  the  town 
are  extensive  salt  works.  The  process  of  manu- 
fact  ure  is  by  evaporation  in  wide  and  deep  basins, 
communicating  with  the  sea  by  locks. 

PUNJAB  (THE)  (country  of  the /locTZirer*), 
or  LAHORE,  a  British  territory  of  NW.  llin- 
dostan,  between  the  28th  and  35th  degs.  X.,  and 
the  70th  and  78th  degs.  E.  long.,  comprising  the 
country  between  the  Indus  on  the  NW.,  the  Ilira- 
malaya  mountains  on  the  NE.,  and  the  Sutlcdge 
on  the  S.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  its  apex 
being  at  the  SW.  extremity.  It  has  on  its  NW. 
frontier  the  Caubul  territories,  NE.  Thibet  and 
Ladakh,  and  SW.  Hindostan.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  being  watered  by  the  5  great  amis  of  the 
Indus,  viz.  the  Jhylum,  or  Bebul  (an.  Bydatpes) ; 
the  Chenab  (an.  Acemus) ;  the  Ravee  (an.  Jly- 
draotea)f  and  the  Sutledge  (an.  Uymdnu)^  with 
its  tributary,  the  Beas  (an.  Hyphana).  Area  esti- 
mated at  125,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  probably  4,500,000, 
chietly  Sikhs,  Jauts,  Rajpoots,  liindoos  of  low 
caste,  and  Muasulmen. 

Nearly  the  whole  country  is  flat:  it  is  in  many 
parts  fertile,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the 
larger  rivers;  but  it  also  comprises  some  wide, 
Randy,  and  barren  tracts,  especially  between  the 
Indus  and  Hvdaspes.  Cultivation  generally  in- 
creases and  improves  as  we  proceed  eastward. 
Of  the  4  divisions  of  the  Punjab  E.  of  the  Hy- 
ilaspee,  the  two  nearest  to  tLat  nver  are  principally 
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depastured  by  herds  of  oxen  and  cattle;  and  that 
most  to  the  E.  is  the  best  cultivated.  Sir  A. 
Bumes  says,  *  there  is,  perhaps,  no  inland  country 
which  possesses  greater  facilities  for  commerce 
than  the  Punjab,  and  there  are  few  better  sup- 
plied with  the  products  of  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms.  These  relieve  it  from  any- 
great  dependence  on  external  resources.  The 
wheat  and  barley  of  the  plains  are  expended 
within  the  couniiy ;  and  such  is  the  number  of 
horses,  that  gram,  bajree,  and  other  grains  reared 
in  a  dry  soil,  are  imported.  Rice  is  exuberantly 
produced  under  the  mountains ;  but  it  is  not  a 
diet  which  suits  the  palate  of  the  people.  The 
cane  thrives  luxuriantlv,  and  sugar  is  manufac- 
tured for  exportation,  "the  smallness  of  its  stalk 
is  remarkable  ;  but  it  is  said  to  produce  the  most 
saccharine  fluid,  and  is  preferred  to  the  thicker 
canes  of  India.  Indigo  is  reared  E.  of  Lahore, 
and  exported  to  the  Mohammedan  countries  west- 
ward. A  valuable  oil  is  extracted  ftom  thestrofa, 
or  sesamum  plant,  and  used  both  for  the  lamp  and 
culinary  purposes.  Esculent  vegetables,  such  as 
turnips  and  carrutii,are  produced  everywhere;  and 
most  of  the  vines  and  fruit-trees  common  to  Eu- 
rope may  be  seen  in  the  mountains.  The  climate 
is  not  very  favourable  to  the  cotton  shrub ;  it  is 
])roduced  in  the  '  doab,'  between  the  Sutledge  and 
Beas  rivers ;  but  it  is  also  imported  from  the  dry 
country  S.  of  the  former  river.  The  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Punjab  have  been  very  imperfectly 
explored.  A  range  of  hills,  extending  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Hydasi)cs,  formed  entirely  of  rock- 
salt,  funiLxhes  an  inexhaustible  supply,  and,  being 
a  close  monopoly,  contributes  to  enrich  the  ruler. 
It  is  in  general  use  throughout  the  country,  an<i 
mobt  extcuMvely  exported,  till  it  meets  tlie  salt 
of  the  Sambre  lake  in  Rajpootana  and  the  C<im- 
pany's  territories.  There  is  anotlier  dejxisit  of 
salt  on  the  verge  of  the  mountains  towards  Mundi, 
but  of  an  inferior  description.  In  the  same  vici- 
nity, it  is  said,  some  mines  of  coal  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  there  are  also  extensive  mines  of 
iron.  The  salt  range,  and  the  other  high  lands, 
yield  alum  and  sulphur;  and  nitre  is  gathered  in 
large  quantiti&s  from  the  plains.'  (liokhara,  d'c, 
iii.  316-322.)  The  climate  in  the  N.,  though  hot 
in  summer,  is  as  cold  in  winter  as  that  of  France 
and  Central  Eiut)pe,  and  is  never  sufficiently  waim 
to  mature  the  most  valuable  products  of  Hin- 
dostan. Rice  is  grown  in  the  valleys,  but  in 
limited  quantities,  the  usual  food  of  the  pop.  bein^ 
wheat  or  peas,  made  into  a  thick  soup ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  (Pari.  Rep.  on  India, 
1840),  the  Punjab  does  not  produce  sufficient 
sugar  for  its  own  consumption,  but  imports  it  from 
other  parts  of  India.  Mr.  Elphinstc»ne,  who  tra- 
velled both  in  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  this  country, 
states  that  not  one-third  part  of  the  surface  seen 
by  him  was  imder  tillage ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  statement,  that, 
except  near  the  rivers,  no  part  of  the  Punjab  will 
bear  a  comparison  for  productiveness  with  Hin- 
dostan.    (Elphinstone's  Caubul,  i.  109.) 

The  plains,  which  are  intersected  by  so  many 
rivers,  might  be  successfully  irrigated  by  canals ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  some,  aiid  the  re- 
mains of  many  others,  the  work  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors. The  country  abounds  in  cattle  and  hon«e8, 
but  the  former  are  small  and  ill-conditioned,  and 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  either.  The 
salt  mines,  which  were  opened  at  a  very  early 
date,  are  one  of  the  most  productive  sources  of  re- 
venue. Bumes  states  that  they  formerly  yielded 
about  800,000  maunds  a  year.  The  salt  was  sold 
at  2  nipees  the  maund,  or  at  a  third  part  of  the  price 
of  that  of  Bengal  *,  but  the  profit  to  the  govern- 
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amounted  notwithatanding to  1,100  percent 
(Barnes.)  The  lemaioder  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  amounted  to  about  2^  erorea  rup.,  wa.**  prin- 
cipally derived  from  exorbitant  taxes  on  land  and 
agricultural  stock.  Mooicrofl  mentions  a  peculiar 
method  of  assessing  the  land-tax,  adopted,  in  his 
time,  between  the  Beas  and  Sutledge,  b}'  a  collector 
who  had  been  chief  financial  minister  to  Kunjeet 
Singh.  <  A  given  quantity  of  earth  was  put  mto 
a  fine  mualin  sieve,  and  washed  with  water  until 
all  the  mould  was  carried  through,  and  nothing 
but  the  sand  left,  and,  according  to  its  proportion 
to  the  whole,  a  deduction  was  made  from  the  as- 
sessment Four  rupees  for  2  begas  was  the  fixed 
rate  for  the  rich  soil ;  3  if  it  contained  one-fourth 
of  sand ;  2  if  it  had  a  half;  and  1  where  the  sand 
was  three-fourths  the  quantity.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  of  the  Punjab,  composed  chiefly 
of  mould  and  sand,  renders  this  mode  of  appre- 
ciating its  assessment  more  correct  than  might  be 
supposed ;  and  it  was,  at  any  rate,  preferable  to  the 
old  plan  of  assessing  the  land  according  to  the  es- 
timated out-turn  of  the  standing  cnips.'  (Moor- 
cfuft*8  Travels  in  the  Himalayas,  i.  121.) 

As  respects  the  commerce'  of  the  Punjab,  the 
staple  commodities  are  the  shawls  of  Cashmere, 
which  reach  India  and  Europe  wholly  through 
this  chanueL  The  annual  revenue  from*  the  shawl 
manufacture,  exclusive  of  ever}'  expense,  is  rated 
at  18  lacs  of  rupees,  though,  from  frauds  of  all 
kinds,  this  sum  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  that 
actually  reaches  the  trcasun'.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  silkworm  is  unknown  in  the  Punjab, 
though  the  silks  of  the  immediately  adjacent  state 
of  Mooltan  have  a  high  reputation  in  India.  The 
natives  in  the  £.  of  the  Punjab  excel  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton,  and  their  looms  furnish  white 
cloth  at  from  ^  to  1  rupee  a  yard,  which,  though 
inferior  in  appearance  to  that  of  British  manufac- 
ture, ia  stronger  and  more  durable.  There  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  foreign  copper,  brass, 
tin,  and  lead ;  all  kinds  of  British  hardware  and 
woollens  are  much  prized.  There  is  a  considcr- 
alile  importation  of  European  articles,  and  British 
chintzea  have  wholly  supersedetl  those  of  Mooltan. 

The  Punjab  is  interestmg  to  the  classical  scholar. 
from  ita  being  the  theatre  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
Indian  victories.  Mr.  Elphinstonc  supposes  the 
acene  of  the  defeat  of  Poms  to  have  been  at  Jelal- 
p*or,  on  the  Hydaspes,  while,  according  to  Bumes, 
it  was  most  probably  at  Jelum,  about  25  m.  higher 
up  the  river.  Burnes  imagines  he  has  discovered 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Jhylum,  about  lat  82^ 
40'  X.,  long.  73^  4ff  E.,  the  sites  of  Nicsea  (victory 
town),  built  by  Alexander  at  the  point  where  he 
croased  the  Hydaspes,  and  of  Bucephalia,  built  in 
crimmemoration  of  his  favourite  horse,  Bucephalus, 
which  expired  in  this  region.  (Mitford,  viii.  200.) 
Bumes  joins  Major  Wilford  m  identifying  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  celebrated  tope  of  Manikyala, 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  with  the  site 
of  the  anc.  Taxila.  There  are,  however,  very  few 
Greek  remains  in  the  Punjab ;  and  the  statements 
of  the  historians  of  Alexander,  as  to  the  places 
where  the  great  events  in  his  Indian  expedition 
oocnrred,  are  far  too  indistinct  to  allow  of  any  cer- 
tain conclusions  being  deduced  from  them.  The 
Sikhs,  now  the  ruling  race  in  this  quarter,  origin- 
ated aa  a  Hindoo  sect  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  ceotucy,  and  remained  in  a  turbulent  feudal 
condition  till  early  in  the  present  century.  About 
that  period,  Kunjeet  Singh,  having  subdued  the 
other  Sikh  chieftains,  established  a  despotism; 
which,  though  far  behind  the  governments  of 
Europe,  was  yet  far  in  advance  of  most  native  go- 
vernments in  the  East  He  maintained  an  army 
of  about  25^000  regular  infantry,  drilled  as  Eu- 
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ropeans,  5,000  regular  cavalry  and  artillery,  and, 
perhaps,  60,000  irregular  horsemen.  His  govern- 
ment was  vigorous,  without  being  either  cruel  or 
unnecessarily  severe.  After  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1839,  and  the  assassuiation  of  his  son  and 
successor,  the  country  became  a  prey  to  anarchy. 
At  length,  in  1845,  the  several  cniefs  so  far  com- 
posed their  differences,  as  to  invade  the  BritUh 
territories  with  a  powerful  and  well-appointed 
army ;  but  being  defeated  in  a  series  of  engage- 
ments, concluding  with  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  them  in  1846.  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  entered  into  this  treaty 
rather  to  gain  time  than  with  any  other  object, 
and,  in  1848,  they  again  attacked  the  British.  On 
this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  they  displayed  the 
greatest  bravery,  and  the  contest  with  them  was 
most  severe ;  but  being  completely  defeated  and 
dispersed  in  the  battle  of  Goojerat,  the  country  was 
finally  occupied  by  British  troops,  and  incorporated 
with  the  Bntish  territories,  in  1849. 

PUTIWL,  or  POUTIVL,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  gov.  Koursk,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Seim,  a 
tributary  of  the  Dniepr,  100  m.  WSVV.  Koursk. 
Pop.  6,185  in  1858.    The  town  has  a  good  trade  in 


agricultural  produce. 
PUTNEY,  1 


,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  on  the  Thames,  4  m.  WSW.  Hyde  Park 
comer.  Area  of  par.  2,880  acres ;  pop."  6,481  in 
1861.  The  village,  which  is  well-built,  and  has 
numerous  houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  people  who 
prosecute  their  business  in  London,  is  comiecteil 
with  Fulham,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
by  a  bridge  erected  in  1729.  The  par.  church,  of 
an  ancient  date,  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. :  here,  also,  are  places  of 
wonihip  for  dissenters,  an  endowed  school  for  tlio 
sons  of  water-men,  and  2  national  schools.  Putney 
is  connected  with  the  metro)x)lLS  by  the  London 
and  South  Western  railway :  and  it  has  also  inter- 
course with  the  city  by  means  of  steamers.  A 
college  has  been  established,  in  a  fine  situation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  Uttle  to  the  E.  of  the 
village,  for  the  education  of  civil  engineerH.  The 
instruction  in  it  is  good ;  it  is  well  attended. 

I'he  greatest  of  English  historians,  the  illus- 
trious author  of  the /Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,'  first  saw  the  light  at  Putney,  on 
the  27th  April,  1787. 

PUY  (LE),  {an.  RevcMsio  and  FefflBoi),  a  town  of 
France,  d^p.  Haute-Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Borne,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  8  arehcs, 
36  m.  SW.  St  Etienne,  on  the  railway  from  St. 
Etienne  to  Massiac.  Pop.  17,015  in  1861.  The 
town  stands  on  a  steep  acclivity,  and  has,  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  a  picturesque  ap|)earance; 
but,  in  reality,  it  is  ill-built,  and  the  streets,  which 
are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill-paved  with  smooth  pieces 
of  lava,  were  formerly  impracticable  for  vehicles  ot 
any  kind,  and  even  dangerous  for  foot-passengers. 
Lately,  however,  the  thoroughfares  have  been  made 
more  practicable,  and  the  town  has  been  a  good  deal 
improved.  The  cathedral,  in  a  very  conspicuous 
situation,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  10th  century, 
has  a  richly  ornamented  altar,  on  which  is  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  brought  by  Louis  IX.  (St  Louis) 
from  Egypt,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  city  m 
1254,  on  his  return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition 
to  that  country.  Adjacent  to  this  town  is  a  very 
singular  needle-shap<^  rock,  about  300  ft  in  heigh  t, 
on  the  sunmiit  of  which  another  church  is  erected. 
Among  the  otlier  public  buildings  are  the  prefec- 
ture, a  handsome  new  edifice;  a  public  library, 
with  5,000  vols. ;  town-hall,  bishop's  palace,  semi- 
nary, coUege,  hall  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  2 
hospitals,  barracks,  and  theatre.  Le  Puy  has  a 
tribmiol  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  chamber  of  ma- 
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nuractures,  a  commercial  college,  normal  school,  a 
society  of  agriculture,  Hcience,  and  arta,  gratuitous 
courses  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  applied  to  the 
arts,  and  a  small  niiuseum  of  antiquities  and  paint- 
ings. It  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  white 
and  black  lace. 

Le  Puy  is  very  ancient,  but  its  origin  is  uncer- 
tain. It  suffered  considerably  in  the  wars  of  the 
League ;  and,  till  lately,  its  trade  and  prosperity 
were  much  depressed. 

PUY-DE-DOME,  a  central  d^p.  of  France, 
formerly  a  part  of  Auveigne,  between  lat.  45^  17' 
and  46©  IS'^N.,  and  long.  2°  20'  and  4©  E. ;  hav- 
ing N.  AUier,  E.  Loire,  8.  Haute-Loire  and  Cantal, 
and  W.  Corrfeze  and  Creuse.  Area,  795,061  hec- 
tares. Pop.  576,409  in  1861.  This  d^p.  is  almost 
wholly  covered  with  mountains  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, the  highest  of  which,  the  Pic-de-Sancy,  is 
6,223  ft  in  height:  the  Puy-de-Dome,  whence 
the  d^  takes  its  name,  has  a*n  elevation  of  4,842 
feet  Principal  rivers,  AUier,  Dore,  Sioule,  and 
Dordogne,  most  of  which  have  a  N.  direction ;  the 
Allier  mtersects  the  d^.  about  its  centre,  and  its 
valley,  the  Limagne  of  Auveigne,  is  exceedingly 
fertile.  Jn  general,  however,  the  soil  is  sandy, 
stony,  and  oUierwise  indifferent ;  and  agriculture, 
owing  to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  natives, 
is  in  a  more  backward  state  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  France.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabs. 
annually  emigrate  in  search  of  field  labour  into 
the  adjacent  provs.  Rye,  oats,  and  wheat  are  the 
principal  grams  cultivated.  "The  annual  produce 
of  wine  is  estimated  at  from  400,000  to  500,000 
hect. ;  it  is  mostly  of  inferior  quality,  cannot  be 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  without  the  risk  of 
being  spoiled,  and,  generally'  s])eaking,  is  good  for 
little,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  other  wines.  The 
annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at  900,000 
kilogr.  Chesnuts,  timber,  honey,  walnut-oil,  and 
cheese  are  among  the  principal  sources  of  its. 
wealth.  Puy-de-Dome  yields  lead,  antimony, 
coal,  and  granite.  Its  manufactures,  which  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  arrond.  of  Thiers  and  Ara- 
bert,  conaist  in  the  former  principally  of  cutlery 
and  hardware,  pper,  leather,  and  wax-lighta ;  and 
in  the  latter  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods, 
lace,  and  paper.  The.  dcp.  is  divided  into  5  ar- 
ronds.,  chier  towns  Clermont-Ferrand,  Ambert, 
Issoire,  liiom,  and  lliiers. 

PYRENEES,  a  loAy  chain  of  mountains  in 
SW.  Europe,  separating  Spain  from  France,  and 
which,  taken  in  its  laigest  extent,  may  be  re- 
garded as  stretching  from  Cape  Creux,  in  Spain, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  frontier  of  France, 
W.  to  the  coast  of  Galicia,  a  distance  of  about 
650  m.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  confine  the 
term  to  that  portion  of  the  chain  which  separates 
^paln  from  France : — 

*  Pyrene  cel*a  nimbofd  verticis  aroe 
Divisos  Geltis  late  prmpectat  Iberos, 
Atque  ateriM  tenet  magnis  dlvortia  terris.* 

When  thus  restricted,  the  chain  terminates  on 
the  W.  near  Fuenterrabia,  between  lat,  'i^^'  10'  and 
4SO  20'  N.,  and  long.  S©  20'  E.  and  -i®  W.,  its 
length  being  about  270  m.,  its  average  breadth 
about  38  m.,  and  the  area  about  1,100  s(^.  m.  This 
great  range  ma^  be  considered  as  consisting  of  2 
parts,  bow  having  the  same  direction,  though  not 
m  one  continued  line,  the  point  of  division  being 
formed  bv  the  Yal  dIAran,  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Garonne,  of  tliese  the  W.  part  is  more 
southerly  than  that  to  the  E.  The  steep  esciurp- 
mcnt  is  on  the  side  of  Spain ;  the  slo^  towards 
France  being  much  more  gradual,  owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  level  districts  about  the  Adour 
and  Garonne.    It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the 
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French  valleys  ascend  the  crest  of  the  chain  by 
easy  steps,  more  or  less  lofty,  while  the  opposite 
side  presenta  a  continued  succession  of  nigged 
chasms,  abrupt  precipices,  and  huge  masses  of 
naked  rock.  The  chain  at  each  extremity  de- 
clines towards  the  sea ;  but  the  fall  on  the  E.  i^ 
much  m«re  sudden  than  on  the  W. ;  the  eleva- 
tion only  50  m.  from  the  Mediterranean  being 
8,500  ft,  whereas,  on  the  opposite  side,  this  al- 
titude is  not  found  nearer  than  70  m.  from  the 
coast  The  following  table  gives  the  posit ittn 
and  elevation  of  the  principal  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees : — 


Le  Canigou 
Pic  Pedrons 
Pic  de  Serrere   . 
Montcalm 
PicdesEstata  . 
Oarabioules 
Troumouse 

*  La  Malodetta,  or  i 

Pic  de  N6ton       ) 
•Pic  Peseta       . 

•  Mont  Perdu    . 
Pic  de  Cascade  . 

Do.    Vigrnemale     . 

Do.    Soube     . 

Do.   HidideBlgorre  ■ 


LM. 

Long. 
2<'2yK 

K'K 

42°81'N. 

9,141 

42  34  — 

1  66  — 

9.^11 

42  89  — 

1  20  — 

9.64« 

42  41  — 

1  80  — 

10,663 

42  40  — 

1  28  — 

10,611 

42  42  — 

0  87  — 

lO^.M.'i 

42  43  — 

0  18  — 

10,496 

42  38  — 

0  47  - 

11,424 

43  40  — 

0  81  — 

11,277 
11,168 
10.745 

42  46  — 

0  4W. 

11,001 

42  49  — 

0  21  — 

10,276 

42  W  — 

0  12  — 

9,M4 

The  summits  marked  with  an  asterisk,  which 
comprise  the  three  highest  points  of  the  chain,  are 
on  its  S.  face.  Glaciers  are  found,  as  in  the  Alps, 
on  some  of  the  higher  mountains :  but  these  masses 
of  permanent  ice  are  much  less  extensive,  the  point 
of  perpetual  congelation  being  at  a  height  uf 
10,000  ft.,  or  about  2,000  fU  higher  than  in  the 
Alps,  a  difference  owing  chiefly  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea  on  either  side. 

The  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  are  numerous,  and 
of  singcnlar  conformation ;  fur,  whereas  the  depres- 
sions of  the  Alpine  system  run  from  40  to  70  m. 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  chain,  all  the  great 
valley's  of  the  Pyrenees  are  tzansversal,  taking 
their  origin  at  a  col  in  the  crest,  and  running  N. 
and  S.  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  main  rid^. 
llie  largest  valleys  are  found  in  the  central  Pyre- 
nees, the  principal  being  those  of  the  Garonne 
and  Lavedan,  each  of  which  is  from  40  to  50  m. 
in  length.  These  transverse  valleys  are  commonly 
the  beds  of  rivers,  or  rather  torrents;  which,  in 
the  wider  and  less  elevated  parts,  take  a  slow  and 
serpentire  course,  but  in  the  defiles  become  rapid 
and  impetuous  torrents,  oflen  interrupted  bv  cas- 
cades, and  sometimes  by  a  series  of  falls.  Lakes 
are  frequently  enclosed  in  the  basins  formed  in 
the  hij^her  ndges  of  the  valleys,  and  several  of 
those  in  the  central  Pjrrenees,  which  are  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice. 
Some  valleys,  also,  instead  of  running  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  defile,  or  a  series  of  little  basins,  mora 
or  less  extensive,  rising  by  degrees  to  the  height 
of  the  central  ridge,  present  at  their  origin  a  single 
basin,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  lofty  wall 
of  rock,  and  opening  by  a  narrow  gulley  into  the 
vale  below ;  and  these  natural  amphitheatres,  or 
cirques,  as  they  are  termed  (the  principal  of  which 
is  that  of  Gavamia,  in  the  vallev  of  Bareges),  con- 
stitute the  grandest  and  most  distinctive  features 
of  the  Pyrenees.  About  50  passes  are  formed 
through  the  valleys  now  noticed ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  practicable  only  for  the  pc»a- 
santry,  or  used  by  smugglers,  who  are  found  in  all 
parta  of  the  Pyrenees.  There  are,  besides  the  rail- 
way, only  5  good  carriage  roads  over  the  chain  :— 
1.  the  Col  de  Pertus,  the  extreme  E.  pass  between 
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Perpignan  and  Jnnquera,  practicable  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  by  all  kinds  of  vehicles ;  2,  the  Pass  of 
Pajrmoreins,  leadiojir  from  the  valley  of  the  Seine  to 
that  of  the  Aridge  (6,299  ft.  high) ;  8,  the  Port  de 
Caafhine,  between  Pau  and  Sarogossa  (6,713  ft.) ; 
4,  the  Port  de  Roncevaux,  between  St.  Jean  and 
Pampdona  (6,771  ft) ;  and,  5,  the  Pass  of  Bi- 
ilaasoa,  along  the  high  road  connecting  Burgos  and 
Vittoria  with  Bayonne.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
passes  were,  previous  to  the  opening,  in  1865,  of 
the  railway  skirting  the  pass  of  Bidassoa,  most 
generally  used  by  travellers  between  Spain  and 
Fnmce.  The  two  highest  passes  are  the  Port  d'Or 
(9,843  ft.),  and  the  Breche  de  Roland  (9.856  fr.). 

The  geology  of  the  P3nFenee8  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly known.  The  extent  of  primitive  rock  is 
smaller  than  in  the  Alps ;  but  its  arrangement  is 
veiy  peculiar:  not  in  isolated  masses,  bursting 
here  and  there  through  the  transition  and  secon- 
daiy  formations,  but  m  a  band  or  zone  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  chain,  but  only  occasionally 
falling  in  with  the  crest  or  central  chain;  the 
granite  in  the  W.  section  is  on  the  S.,  and  in  that 
to  the  £.  on  the  N.  side  of  the  main  ridge.  The 
primitive  formation  is  extremely  simple,  con- 
sisting of  three  rocks  only,  granite,  micaceous 
schist,  and  primitive  limestone,  which,  together, 
form  a  pretty  continuous  band,  stretching  three- 
fourths  across  the  isthmus.  The  transition  rocks, 
comprising  the  great  bulk  of  the  mountain  system, 
are  arranged  in  vertical  bands  flanking  the  primi- 
tive formation,  and  consist  of  argillaceous  schist, 
schistose  and  common  grauwackd|  with  blue  lime- 
stone :  these  strata  occur  mostly  on  the  N.  side, 
the  beds  S.  of  the  primitive  fbrmation  being 
chiefly  secondary  rocks,  as  red  sandstone,  Alpine 
and  Jura  limestone.  The  oolite  and  chalk  forma- 
tions are  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  chain  on 
either  side.  The  existence  of  volcanic  action  is 
proved  by  the  trap  and  other  similar  formations, 
intenpened  in  dilierent  parts  of  the  chain ;  by  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  many  of  the  strata  are 
upheaved ;  by  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  on 
both  sides  of  the  range ;  aud*^by  the  abundance  of 
thermal  springs,  especially  in  the  valleys  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  most  celebrated 
springs  are  those  of  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre  and  Bar- 
rege,  Bagn^res  de  Luchon  and  St.  Sauveur ;  all  of 
which  are  visited,  during  the  summer  months,  by 
persons  labouring  under  rheumatism  and  chronic 
disorders,  as  welfas  by  others  in  search  of  plea- 
sure and  picturesque  scenery. 

Iron,  copper,  zmc,  and  lead  are  found  in  the 
Pyrenees,  but,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  these 
ores  are  not  wrought,  though  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  great  mineral  riches  were  extracted  from 
these  mountains  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Ro- 
mans. Indeed,  there  are  the  remains  of  8U0  or 
400  deserted  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  P3're- 
nees,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  very  rich.  The 
veins  of  marble  are  numerous  and  valuable,  one  of 
them,  a  white  marble,  being  equal,  in  purity  and 
closeness  of  texture,  to  that  of  Carrara. 

The  flora  of  the  Pyrenees  comprise  the  rhodo- 
dendra,  the  alpine  rose,  and  a  large  variety  of 
plants  common  to  high  elevations ;  the  principal 
forest  trees  being  the  box,  fir,  pine,  and,  m  lower 
situations,  the  deciduous  oak.  The  fauna  com- 
prise the  izzardj  a  species  of  chamois,  the  wolf, 
and  the  bear ;  with  a  variety  of  birds,  many  of 
which  are  migratory. 

The  Pyrenees  give  rise  to  numerous  rivers. 
Those  en  the  N.  side  comprise  the  Adour  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Pau,  Oleron,  Seison,  Nive,  Ac; 
the  Garonne,  with  the  Gers,  Ari^ge,  and  others  of 
its  affluents,  all  sending  their  waters  into  the  Bay 
of  Biscay :  and  the  Ande,  the  Tet,  and  the  Tech, 
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falling  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  rivers  de> 
scendmg  from  the  S.  slope  are  mostly  tributaries 
of  the  Ebro,  the  principal  being  the  Aragon,  Gal- 
lego,  Cinca,  and  Segre,  all  of  which  have  nume- 
rous branches ;  the  other  rivers  of  this  slope  are 
the  Ter  and  the  Lobregat,  the  latter  flowing  into 
the  sea  close  to  Barcelona. 

Scenes  of  savage  sublimity  are  more  frequently 
met  with  in  Switzerland  than  in  the  Pyrenees ; 
the  N.  lat.  of  the  former,  as  well  as  the  greater 
size  of  its  rivers  and  lakes,  adding  to  its  featifrcs 
of  wild  grandeur.  The  Pyrenees,  however,  exceed 
the  Alps  in  elevation,  owing  to  the  much  lower 
level  of  the  valleys,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Switzerland,  some*  of  which  are  nearly  4,000  ft. 
high,  while  those  of  SW.  France  scarcely  exceed 
2,000  fl.  Ihe  presence  of  oaks,  also,  in  the  forests, 
clothing  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  gives  a  beauty 
to  the  Pyrenees  which  is  wholly  absent  on'the  fjf- 
covered  steeps  of  the  Alps.  But,  however  worthy 
of  the  traveller's  notice,  these  valleys  will  pro- 
bably never  become  the  frequent  resort  of  the 
tourist,  because  access  to  them  is,  notwithstanding 
the  various  lines  constructed  to  and  through  theiie 
mountain  masses,  still  very  difficult,  and  the  ac- 
commodation for  travellers  worse  than  indifferent; 
while  Switzerland,  accessible  in  all  directions  by 
^ood  roads,  and  a -complete  network  of  railways, 
IS  visited  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but  because 
it  is  the  6igh  roa'd.to  Italy. 

The  mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees  are  shep- 
herds, and  small  proprietors  both  of  land  and 
cattle;  but  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  nutritious 
vegetation,  their  condition  as  graziers  is  far  inr 
fenor  to  that  of  their  brothers  of  the  Alps.  They 
are  patient  and  industrious,  .though  seldom  raised 
above  want;  besides  which,  they  are  in  etery- 
thlng,  but  especially  in  food  and  clothing,  more 
simple  and  primitive  than  the  Alpine  moun- 
taineers, than  whom,  however,  they  are  unques- 
tionably handsomer  and  more  vigorous.  Their 
food  usually  consists  of  rye  or  barley,  bread  and 
paste,  made  from  Indian  com,  with,  occasionally, 
salted  kid's  flesh  and  pork.  Crime  of  every  de- 
scription is  rare  in  the  Pyrenees,  theft  verv  unfre- 
quent,  and  murder  altogether  unknown.  On  these 
mountains  is  found  tlie  extraordinary  race  of 
people  called  Cagots,  distinguished  by  their  sallow 
and  unhealthy  countenances,  stupid  expression, 
want  of  vigour,  relaxed  appearance,  imperfect  ar- 
ticulation, disposition  to  goitres,  and  inferior  share 
of  mental  capacity.  They  live  in  the  most  re- 
tired valleys,  secluded  from  and  studiously  avoid- 
ing intercourae  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabs.,  by 
whom  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  dcigraded  race ; 
and  though  they  are  not  persecuted,  enslaved,  and 
debarred  the  privileges  of  religion  as  formerly, 
they  are  still  a  separate  family,  still  outcasts ;  a 
people  having  evidently  no  kindred  with  those 
who  live  around  them,  but  the  remnant  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  ancient  family.  The  origin  of 
this  curious  race  is  hidden  in  obscurity. 

The  Pyrenees,  which  seem  to  have  been  knovm 
to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  nwpij»rij,  are  con- 
nected with  many  important  historical  events. 
Hannibal  crossed  them  on  his  way  to  Italy, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
most  probably  by  the  pass  of  Pertus,  near  the  £. 
end  of  the  chain.  Julius  Caesar  idso  traversed 
them  with  his  armv,  when  marching  into  Spain 
against  Pompey.  Charlemagne  earned  his  vic- 
torious arms  over  these  mountains,  and  added 
Spain  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  led  his  army  over  one  of  the  western 
passes,  when  fighting  in  defence  of  Peter  the 
Cruel  against  Henr^  of  Trastamare ;  and  these 
mountains  have  obtained  a  more  recent  celebrity 
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from  having  been  the  scene  of  aeveral  obstinate 
struggles  between  the  French  and  English  at  the 
close  of  the  Peninsular  War,  the  result  of  which 
set  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  great  military 
talents  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

PYRENEES  (BASSES),  a  frontier  d<<p.  of 
France,  rcg.  SW.,  formerly  comprised  in  Gascony, 
Beam,  and  Navarre ;  between  lat.  42°  47'  and  48° 
35'  N.,  long.  0®  and  1°  48'  W.,  having  N.  Landes, 
E.  Haiites-I'yrenees,  S.  and  W.  Spain,  and  N\V. 
th«  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  which  it  has  a  coast-line  of 
about  25  m.  Area,  762,266  hect.  Pop.  436,628 
in  1861.  The  Pyrenees  bound  this  dep.  on  the  S. ; 
their  highest  point  in  this  part  of  the  range,  the 
Pic  du  Midi,  being  9,546  ft.  in  height.  Their 
ramifications  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  d<*p., 
which  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Gave  de  Pau, 
Oleron,  Bidou/e,  and  Nieve,  tributaries  of  the 
Adour,  and  flowing  NW.  Small  lakes  and  mine- 
ral springs  are  very  numerous.  Except  on  the 
mountains,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy : 
the  soil  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  is  very 
fertile,  while  the  mountain  sides  are  coveted  with 
line  pastures  and  forests,  which  maintain  great 
numben  of  cattle  and  hogs.  Between  Betharam 
and  Pau  the  country  is  beaudfuL  Here  are  the 
rich  vales  of  Bearn,  every  inch  of  land  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  road  is  a  constant  succession  of 
villages  and  houses.  The  principal  products  of 
this  country'  are  fruit,  wine,  and  Indian  com,  all 
of  which  grow  in  great  perfection.  It  is  in  this 
district  that  the  pmues  so  much  prized  in  Eng- 
land arc  grown  and  prepared ;  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  fmit  that  is  produced  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Beam  is  excellent  of  its  kind.  Here,  too,  is  th« 
vine,  not  as  it  is  found  in  the  other  parts  of 
France,  an  insignificant  shrub,  covering  the  accli- 
vities, and  piissessing  not  much  greater  beauty 
than  a  potato-field ;  but  trained  from  tree  to  tree, 
as  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  in  the  Tyrol  Agri- 
culture is,  however,  in  a  very  backward  state ;  by 
what  would  seem  to  be  a  singular  contradiction, 
the  sides  of  the  hills  are  ciJtivated,  while  the 
plains,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  be 
much  more  productive,  are  left  waste  or  in  pas- 
ture; and  the  com  is  insufficient  for  the  home 
supply.  Maiee  and  wheat  are  the  grains  princi- 
pally cultivated ;  flax  and  hemp  are  also  raised 
in  large  quantities.  The  produce  of  wine  is  esti- 
mated at  about  800,000  hectolitres  a  year,  of 
which  about  one-thiid  part  is  consumed  by  th« 
inhabs. ;  some  growths,  particularly  those  of  Ju- 
]ran9on,  near  Pau,  are  of  a  superior  quality.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  nearly  117,000  head  of  cattle 
in  the  dep.,  and  464,000  sheep,  the  produce  of 
Wool  being  supposed  to  amount  to  about  1,000,000 
kilogr.  1  he  breed  of  horses  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved bv  the  stud  at  Pau :  a  great  many  mules 
are  bred  for  export  into  Spain.  Theliogs  fumish 
the  hams  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  jerm- 
baru  de  Bayonne,  Copper,  iron,  sulphur,  cobalt, 
slate,  marble,  and  p;ranite  are  among  the  mineral 
products;  and  minmg  mdustry  is  carried  on  upon 
a  pretty  extensive  scale.  The  manufactures  com- 
pnse  woollen  and  linen  stuffs  and  yam,  printed 
nandkerchiefs  (called  mouchoirs  deBeam)^  leather, 
hardware,  earthenware,  paper,  chocolate,  and 
brandy ;  and  the  d<^p.  furnishes  supplies  of  planks, 
with  cordage,  for  the  dockyard  of  Bayonne.  The 
value  of  the  cattle,  wine,  hams,  and  salted  geese, 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  especially  contra- 
band to  Spain,  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  fr.  a  year, 
and  that  of  the  exports  to  other  parts  of  France  at 
about  3,000,000  fr.  Basses-Pj^renecs  is  divided 
into  five  arronds;  chief  towns,  l^au,  the  cap., 
Bavonne,  Mauleon,  Oleron,. and  Orthez. 

PYRENEES  (HAUTES),  a  frontier  d^p.  of 
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France,  reg.  SW.,  formerly  included  in  Gasoony, 
between  hit.  42©  42'  and  43°  85'  N.,  and  long.  20' 
W.  and  85  E.,  having  N,  Gers,  E.  Haute-Garonne, 
W.  Basses-Pyrenees,  and  S.  Spain,  the  ridge  of 
the  Pyrenees  forming  the  Ime  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  Area,  452,945  hectares^ 
Pop.  240,179  in  1861.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
dep.  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of 
resort  and  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  Pyrenees,  as 
the  baths  of  Barnes,  Bagn6res,  and  Cautereta, 
the  valley  of  Gavanne,  and  the  Breche  de  BokauL 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees,  among  which 
the  Gave  de  Pau,  Gers,  and  Adour  take  their 
rise.  Small  lakes  are  very  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tains. There  is  a  laiger  proportion  of  good  soil 
In  this  than  in  the  neighbouring  d^p.  of  the 
Baues  -  Pyrenees^  though  the  produce  of  corn 
(chiefly  maise  and  wheat),  be  still  insufficient  for 
the  inhabs.  Property  is  much  subdivided ;  most 
of  the  peasants  are  proprietors  of  the  soil  they 
cultivate;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  other 
proprietors  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  lands.  A  traveller,  Mr.  Inglis,  describes  a 
family  in  the  mountains,  whose  condition  might 
be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  that  of  the  poorer 
mountaineers  of  the  Pj'renees.  *  The  property  of 
the  peasant,'  he  says, '  consisted  of  two  cows  and 
three  goats.  A  small  meadow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hut  was  fertilised,  and  allotted  to 
rye,  and  about  a  rood  of  land  was  laid  out  in  po- 
tatoes and  cabbages.  The  peasant  and  his  family 
consumed  the  whole  produce  of  the  animals. 
Meat  of  no  kind  ever  entered  the  cabin ;  but  the 
lake,  U  league  distant,  occasionally  supplied  a  few 
fish.  A  kind  of  cheese,  like  some  of  the  poorei 
Scotch  cheeses,  was  made  from  the  goats'  milk; 
and  the  sale  of  this  to  the  lower  orders  at  Cau- 
terets  was  the  only  source  of  the  money  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  clothes  and  whatever  else  was 
not  produced  by  tows  and  goats.'  (Switzerland, 
the  Pyrenees.  Ac,  p.  280,  281.)  Tlie  d^p.  pro- 
duces about  270,000  hectolitres  a  year  of  mferior 
wine,  about  a  half  of  which  is  exported  or  con- 
verted into  brandy.  A  good  many  cattle  are 
reared,  and  the  horses  bred  in  the  plam  of  Tarbes 
are  extensively  purchased  for  the  service  of  the 
light  cavalry.  Mules  are  bred  for  export  into 
Spain.  The  produce  of  wool  is  reckoned  at  about 
870,000  kilogr.  a  year ;  and  a  good  deal  of  butter 
is  made  of  the  milk  of  the  sheep.  The  produce 
of  honey  and  wax  is  also  considerable.  Minerals 
and  manufactures,  though  of  little  importance, 
are  not  quite  valueless,  there  being  good  marble 
quarries,  and  some  fabrics  of  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  stuffs,  with  tanneries  and  distilleries.  The 
ddp.  is  divided  into  three  arronds. ;  chief  tows, 
Tarbes  (the  cap.),  Aigeles,  and  Bagn&res  de 
Bigorre. 

PYRENEES-ORIENTALES,  a  maritime  and 
firontier  dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  the  old  prov.  of  Koussillon,  with  a  portion 
of  Languedoc,  E.,  having  N.  Aude,  W.  Anege,  S. 
Spain,  the  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees  forming  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
E.  the  Mediterranean.  Shape  nearly  triangular. 
Area,  412,211  hectares.  Pop.  181,768  In  1861.  The 
Pyrenees  in  this  dep.  are  less  lofty  t^an  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  rest  of  their  course;  still,  how- 
ever, the  Canigou,  their  highest  peak,  attains  to 
an  elevation  of  9,140  ft.  The  dep.,  though  in 
great  part  mountauious,  comprises  a  laige  extent 
of  plain  countrv.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Tet,  Tech,  and  Agly ;  but  none  of  these  are  navi- 
gable. The  arable  lands  are  of  two  classes — wet 
and  dry.  The  irrigable,  or  wet,  are  always  under 
culture:  in  the  rotation  to  which  they  are  sub- 
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jccted.  they  usoally  yield  three  crops  in  two  ^reare, 
one  of  which  is  w'heat,  and  the  others  trefoil,  or 
beans,  maize,  potatoes,  hemp,  or  flax,  when  they 
are  kept  in  grass  for  an  equal  period.  The  dry,  or 
non-inigable,  lands  are  alternately  under  wheat 
or  lye,  or  in  fallow.  But  though  agriculture  be 
better  conducted  than  in  most  of  the  adjacent 
deps.,  the  com  continues  to  be  separated  from  the 
jrnin  by  treading  out  with  horses,  as  in  Aude. 
The  total  produce  of  com,  chiefly  wheat,  maize, 
and  r}'e,  is  estimated  at  442,160  hectolitres  a  year, 
a  quantity  obviously  much  below  the  demand  of 
the  pop.  The  d^p.  also  furnishes  in  ordinarv 
years  about  800,000  hectoL  of  wine,  and  12,000  of 
oil  The  tfins  orduuuren  are  highly  coloured  and  | 
heayy,  and  are  but  fittle  drunk  in  a  pure  state  in 
other  parts  of  France,  but  are  extensively  em-  | 
ployed  to  give  colour  and  body  to  the  weaker  j 
wines  of  other  d^ps.  The  red  wines  of  Bagnols 
and  ihe  white  wines  of  Kivesaltes  are,  however,  of 
a  very  superior  description.  The  white  Muscat 
wine  of  Kivesaltes  is  said  to  be  decidedly  the  best 
rtN  de  Bjueur  productd  in  Fiance.    The  horses  of 


the  d^.  have  been  very  much  improved  by  the 
imperial  stud  at  Perpigan  and  otherwise:  sheep 
and  goats  are,  however,  the  most  valuable  do- 
mestic animals;  the  former  yield  annually  about 
50,000  kilogr.  of  wool  for  exportation,  after  sup- 
plying the  home  consumption.  The  mulberry  has 
been  introduced,  but  this  ddp.  ranks  last  among 
those  in  which  silk  is  grown.  About  800.000  kilo- 
^ammcs  a  year  of  cork  are  collected.  Property 
IS  very  much  subdivided.  Iron,  copper,  bismuth, 
and  lead  arc  raised,  but  in  no  great  quantities. 
Many  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  coast  arc  occupied  in 
the  tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries;  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs  and  hosiery, 
with  iron  foi^gcs,  tanneries,  paper  mills,  and  dis- 
tilleries. The  d<$p  is  di^dded  into  three  arronds. : 
chief  towns,  Perpignan,  the  capital,  Ceret,  and 
Prades. 

Koussillon  belonged  successively  to  the  kings  of 
Majorca  and  of  Aragon,  till  Louis  Xi.  took  it 
from  the  latter.  It  was  restored  by  Charles  VIII., 
and  remained  attached  to  the  Spanish  monarchy 
till  1640,  when  it  was  finally  annexed  to  France. 
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QUEBEC,  a  dtv  and  sea-port  of  Canada,  of 
which  and  of  the  British  possessions  in  N. 
America,  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  NW.  bank  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  St  Charles,  about  840  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  former.  Pop.  62,188  in  1861.  The  city  occu- 
pies the  extremity  of  a  ridge,  terminating  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
in  the  point  called  Cape  Diamond,  rising  to  the 
height  of  nearly  840  ft  above  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  cape  is  surmounted  by  the  citadel ;  and  the 
town  extends  from  it,  principally  in  a  NE.  direc- 
tion, down  to  the  water  s  edge.  It  is  divided,  from 
the  difference  of  elevation,  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  towns.  The  old  town,  which  lies  wholly 
without  the  waUs,  partly  at  the  foot  of  Cape 
Diamond,  and  round  to  the  St  Charles,  had  nar- 
row and  dirty,  and,  in  parts,  steep  streets,  till  the 
year  1845,  when  the  principal  part  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed in  two  tremendous  conflagrations  in  May 
and  June.  Though  built  of  stone,  the  houses 
which  were  burnt  down  were  mostly  roofed  with 
shingles;  and  to  this  the  extent  of  the  destrucrion 
occasbned  by  the  fires  in  question  is  principally 
to  be  ascribed.  In  rebuilding  the  town,  care  has 
been  taken  to  have  the  streets  properlv  laid  out, 
widened,  and  otherwise  improved,  l^e  ascent 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  town  is  by  a  winding 
street  and  by  flights  of  steps.  The  streets  in  the 
latter,  though  narrow,  are  generally  clean,  and 
tolerably  well  paved,  or  macadamised.  The  pub- 
1k  buildings  and  most  of  the  houses  in  it  are 
roofed  with  tin  phites. 

Quebec  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  may  be 
called  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  The  citadel,  over 
Cape  Diamond,  includes  an  area  of  about  40  acres, 
and  is  formidable  alike  from  its  position  and  its 
works,  constructed  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  on  the 
most  approved  principles.  The  line  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, which  stretches  nearly  across  the  peninsula 
on  the  W.,  and  runs  alon^  a  ridge  between  the 
upper  and  lower  towns,  is  intersected  by  five 
mes,  and  has  an  inner  circuit  of  about  2^  m. 
Beyond  the  ramparts,  on  the  W.,  are  the  extensive 
soburbs  of  St.  Roch,  St.  John,  and  St  Louis. 

The  public  buildings  are  substantial  rather  than 
elegant.  The  Ch&teau  St  Louis,  the  residence  of 
the  governor-general,  a  large  plain  building,  on  a 


height  overhanging  the  river,  was  burnt  down 
early  in  1885.  Tlie  Koman  Catholic  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  Protestant  cathedral,  with  sundry 
other  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  the  old 
episcopal  palace,  now  the  seat  of  the  Canadian 
legislature ;  the  quadrangular  edifice,  formerly  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits,  but  now  a  barrack,  in  the 
upper  town  ;  with  the  Quebec  bank,  the  ex- 
change reading-room,  and  the  government  ware- 
houses, in  the  lower  town,  comprise  the  principal 
public  buildinn.  There  are  three  nunneries,  one 
of  which,  the  Hotel  de  Dieu,  is  a  very  valuable 
hospitaL  The  nuns  are  here,  in  fact,  a  most  use- 
ful class  of  persons,  acting  as  nurses  to  the  sick 
admitted  within  these  establishments,  and  as  in- 
stractresses  of  young  girls. 

Among  the  establishments  for  educational  pur- 
poses,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  French  college. 
It  has  a  principal,  and  professors  of  theology,  rhe- 
toric, and  mathematics,  with  five  regents  'for  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classes.  Here  is  also  a  royal 
grammar  school,  a  classical  academy,  a  national 
school,  and  many  French  and  English  private 
schools.  A  roval  institution  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  within  the  ^rov.,  and  a  literary  and 
historical  society,  respectively  enjoy  the  patronage 
of  the  government  and  of  the  principtd  inhabs. 
A  mechanics'  institute  was  established  in  1830 ; 
and  it  has  numerous  benevolent  associations.  The 
city  public  library,  though  not  very  extensive, 
is  well  selected,  and  contains  a  great  variety  of 
standard  works.  The  garrison,  also,  has  a  good 
library. 

Though  not  a  manufacturing  town,  Quebec  has 
various  distilleries,  breweries,  with  tobacco,  soap, 
and  candle  works ;  and  numbers  of  fine  ships  have 
been  launched  from  its  yards.  It  has  two  or  three 
banks,  and  a  savings'  bank.  The  martlets  are 
well  stocked  with  most  sorts  of  produce,  but  good 
fish  is  rather  scarce  and  dear.  « 

The  climate,  though  on  the  whole  good  and 
healthy,  is  in  extremes.  In  summer  the  heat  is 
equal  to  that  of  Naples,  while  the  cold  of  winter 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Moscow.  This  inequality 
occasions  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  modes 
of  life  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  winter  travelling  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
sledges  and  carrioles,  in  the  same  wav  as  in 
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Bussia.  The  first  view  of  Quebec  in  sailing  up 
the  St  Lawrence  is  striking  in  the  extreme ;  and 
there  is  a  magnificent  prospect  from  the  citadel 
on  Cape  Diamond.  The  majority  of  the  pop. 
being  of  French  extraction,  the  French  language, 
which  is  still  spoken  in  some  of  the  best  circles 
with  great  propriety,  and  the  R.  Catholic  religion, 
predominate.  Society  is  here  more  polished  and 
refined  than  in  any  other  town  of  British  America ; 
and  the  higher  provincial  gentry  of  French  de- 
scent are  distinguished  by  the  courteousness  and 
urbanity  of  their  manner.  But  all  classes  are 
much  given  to  show,  and  generally  indulge  in 
expenses  beyond  their  means.  Hence  Quebec  is 
very  expensive;  and  owing  to  the  jealousies  that 
exijit,  and  the  violence  of  provincial  politics, 
society  is  split  into  diflTerent  parties.  Great  at- 
tention is,  also,  paid  to  etiquette ;  and  those  ad* 
mitted  to  the  governor-general's  parties  rarely  as- 
sociate with  those  who  do  not  enioy  that  honour. 

Vessels  of  the  very  laigest  burden  arrive  at 
Quebec  its  harbour  or  basin,  between  the  city 
and  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  is  of  great  extent, 
having  in  general  about  28  fathoms  water,  the 
tide  rising  from  16  to  18  ft.  at  neaps,  and  from  25 
to  30  ft.  at  springs.  Ships  lie  alongside  the  wharfs 
along  the  St,  Lawrence.  There  are  extensive 
flats  between  the  lower  town  and  the  St.  Charles, 
whore  wet  docks  might  be  easily  constructed.  The 
trade  of  the  city  is  very  extensive.  It  engrosses, 
with  Montreal,  almost  the  entire  trade  of  the 
prov.  with  the  mother  country  and  the  W.  In- 
dies. It  has  a  regular  intercourse,  by  means  of 
steamers,  w^ith  Montreal,  and  other  porta  higher 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  Halifax  and  other 
ports  on  the  Atlantic.  The  com  and  flour  ex- 
ported from  Quebec  is  not  the  ^owth  of  the 
prov.,  but  of  the  U.  States.  The  principal  articles 
of  import  consist  of  com,  cottons,  woollens,  silk, 
and  other  manufactured  goods;  glass  wares, 
spirits  and  wines,  iron  and  hardware,  sugar  and  tea. 

During  the  year  1862,  the  following  number  of 
vessels  with  caigo  entered  the  port. 
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Quebec  was  taken  from  the  French  in  1759.  A 
British  army,  under  General  Wolfe,  having 
effected  a  landing  near  the  city,  attacked  and 
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defeated  the  French  army  under  Montcalm,  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  to  the  W.  of  the  town. 
Wolfe  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory;  and  Mont- 
calm, who  was  also  mortallv  wounded  in  the 
action,  expired  soon  after.  The  French,  panic- 
struck  by  the  loss  of  the  battle  and  the  death  of 
their  commander-in-chief,  surrendered  the  city 
before  even  a  single  battery  had  been  opened 
against  it.  A  monument  was  erected,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  ch&teau,  inscribed  to  the  '  Immortal  memory 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.' 

QUEDLINBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  reg.  Mag- 
debuig,  circ  Aschersleben,  on  the  Bode,  a  tributary 
of  the  Saale,  7  m.  SSE.  Halberstadt,  and  33  m. 
SW.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  16,773  in  1861,  exclus, 
of  a  garrison  of  938  men.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  IS  surrounded  by  turreted  walls,  pierced  by  4 
gates.  On  an  eminence  immediately  above  the 
town  is  an  old  castle.,  now  falling^  into  decay,  but 
which  has  a  good  library,  and  is  in  part  converted 
into  a  school.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  abbesses  of  Quedlinbuig,  who  were  princesses 
of  the  empire,  and  had  a.  seat  on  the  Rhenish 
bench  of  bishops.  Many  of  these  abbesses  are 
buried  in  the  StifUkirchef  or  church  of  the  ancient 
abbev ;  in  which  are  also  the  tombs  of  Henry  the 
Fovfler,  his  empress,  and  the  beautiful  Countess 
KOnigsmark,  mother  of  Marshal  Saxe.  Quedlin- 
buig^ has  several  hospitals,  public  schools,  and 
vanous  charities ;  with  manufactures  of  woollen 
stuffs,  distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  and  hogs  employs  many  of  the 
inhabs. 

Rlopstock,  author  of  the  '  Messiah,'  was  a  native 
of  Quedlinbuig,  having  been  bom  here  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  1724 :  since  his  death  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Brtthl 
garden,  near  the  town,  Quedlinbuig  was  formerly 
a  free  imperial  dtVj  and  has  been  frequently  the 
residence  of  the  German  emperors  and  the  seat  of 
ecclesiastical  councils. 

QUEENBOROUGH,  a  bor.,  sea-port,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Kent,  Lake  Scray,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  at  the  junction  of  the 
channel  of  the  Swale'  with  the  sestuarv  of  the 
Medway,  2  m.  S.  Sheerness,  and  87  m.  *E.  by  S. 
London,  on  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  par.  978  in  1861.  The  town,  which 
is  poor  and  mean,  consists  principally  of  a  main 
street,  havhi^  the  guildhall,  with  a  gaol  under- 
neath, near  its  centre.  The  church,  an  ancient 
structure,  has  a  tower  at  its  W.  end ;  and  there 
is,  also,  a  chapel  for  Independents.  A  charity 
school  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  freemen 
are  supported  by  the  corporation  and  the  parlia- 
mentary  representatives  for  the  bor.,  and*thereare 
some  minor  schools,  and  a  Sunday  school.  The 
inhabs.  are  almost  wholly  eugagedm  the  breeding 
and  supplying  of  oysters  for  the  London  market. 

Inconsiderable  as  it  has  long  been.  Queen- 
borough  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  sera  of  Elisabeth  down  to 
the  passmg  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  dis- 
franchised. It  was  reckoned  too  unimportant  to 
be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  A  fine  old  castle  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  was  demolished  by  order  of  parliament 
in  1650.  *^ 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY,  an  in.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  having  N.  King's  co.,  E.  Kildare  and 
Carlow,  and  a  detached  portion  of  King's  co.,  S. 
Kilkenny,  and  W.  Tipperanr.  Area,  424,854  acres, 
of  which  60,972  consist  of  unimproved  bog  and 
waste  lands.  Surface  generally  flat ;  and  soil,  except 
where  bog  occurs,  for  the  most  part  verj-  fertile. 
Estates  mostly  large ;  but  many  of  them  are  let  on 
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perpetual  leases,  the  head  lessees  on  these  estates 
lorming  the  middle  class  of  gentry. '  These,  how- 
ever, have  mostly  relet  their  farms,  generally  in 
smaller  divisions,  to  inferior  tenants;  and  tfiese 
again  have  subdivided  them  to  others;  so  that 
many  of  the  occnpancies  are  extremely  small,  and 
held  by  persons  too  poor  to  be  able  to  make  any 
improvement  But  where  farms  have  been  let  on 
tenxiinable  leases,  they  are  laiger,  and  on  these 
various  improvements  have  been  introduced,  both 
as  re^>ect8  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  the  stock.  Dairying  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent,  and  a  good  deal  of  cheese  is 
made  for  the  Dublin  market.  Coal  and  limestone 
are  found  in  this  oo.,  but  the  former  is  not 
wrought  Principal  rivers,  Barrow  and  Nore.  It 
is  divided  into  8  baronies  and  50  parishes,  and 
sends  3  roems.  to  the  U.  of  C,  being  2  for  the  co. 
and  1  for  the  bor.  of  Portarlington.  Registered 
electors  for  the  co.  3,438  in  1865.  At  the  census 
of  1861,  the  CO.  had  16,768  inhab.  houses,  18,044 
families,, and  90,650  inhabitants;  while,  in  1841, 
the  CO.  had  25,438  inhab.  houses,  27,442  families, 
and  153,930  inhabitants. 

QUEENSFERRY  (SOUTH),  a  parL  bor.  and 
sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Linlithgow,  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  nearly  opposite  to  N. 
Queensferry,  8  m.  W.  by  N.  Edinburgh.  Pop. 
1,230  in  1861.  It  is.  a  poor  decayed  place,  which 
was  originally  foimded  for,  and  is*  still  principally 
dependent  on,  ihe  ferrj',  which  has  long  been 
established  at  this  point,  across  the  Forth.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  running  parallel  to 
the  Frith.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the 
parish  church,  a  dissenting  chapel,  and  the  town- 
hall  :  it  has  a  soap  manufactory  and  a  brewery. 
Newhall,  immediately  to  the  EI  of  the  town,  *is 
now  the  principal  ferry  station  across  the  Forth, 
though,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  ferrymen 
prefer  the  pier  of  the  bor. 

North  Qucenslm'y,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Frith,  which  is  here  less  than  2  m.  across,  is  still 
more  inconsiderable.  The  principal  ferr>' business 
across  the  Forth  is  now,  in  fact,  carried  on  between 
Newhaven  and  Burntisland,  and  Newhaven  and 
Kirkcaldv.  Dr.  Wilkie,  author  of  the  '  Epigoniad,' 
was  a  native  of  S.  Queensferry,  having  been  bom 
there  in  1721.  Queensferry '  unites  with  Dun- 
fermline, In verkei  thing,  Culross,  and  Stirling,  in 
sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  elec- 
tora  in  this  bor.  33  in  1865.  Hopeloun  House,  the 
splendid  mansion  of  the  carl  of  Hopetoun,  is  situ- 
ated a  little  W.  from  S.  Queensferry.  It  occupies 
a  commanding  position,  and  has  a  noble  view. 

QUENTIN  (ST.),  (an.  Anguita  Verumanduo- 
n(M),a  manufacturing  town  of  France,  d^p.  Aisne, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Somme  and  on  the  canal  of 
St  Quentin,  24  m.  NW.  Laon,  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Namur.  Pop.  30,790  in  1861.  The 
town  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength;  but  since 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  its  ramparts  have  given 
place  to  suburbs  and  public  walks,  and  a  finffpublic 
promenade  extends  on  the  £.  side  of  the  town, 
along  the  banks  of  the  canal  St  Quentin  is 
tolerably  well  built;  its  principal  streets  being 
wide,  its  new  quarters  handsome,  and  most  of  its 
houses  modem.  In  the  cejitre  of  tlie  towii  is  a 
large  square,  in  which  is  the  town-hall,  a  curiously 
ornamented  Gothic  edifice.  The  principal  church, 
or  cathedral,  is  a  majestic  pile,  416  ft.  in  length 
internally,  and  its  nave  212  ft  in  height  The 
hospitals,  the  public  librarj',  with  14,000  vols.,  the 
court-house,  bclfrj*,  theatre,  and  concert-hall,  com- 
prise the  other  buildings  worth  notice.  It  has 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  manufactures,  a  council  dai  prud*- 
kommeSf  a  communal  college,  drawuig  and  com- 
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mercial  schools,  courses  of  practical  geometry  and 
mechanics,  and  a  society  of  arts  and  sciences. 

St  Quentin  was  formerly  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive manufacture  of  linen  fabrics  and  yam. 
This  branch  of  industry  has  now  almost  disap- 
peared, but  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  the 
cotton  manufacture.  There  are,  within  an  area  of 
12  leagues  round  St  Quentin,  embracing  its 
arrond.,  with  parts  of  the  d^ps.  Somme,  Du  Nord, 
and  Pas  de  Calais,  nearly  75,000  hands  employed 
in  weaving,  bleaching,  and  spinning  cotton,  be- 
sides many  more  in  subordinate  departments.  The 
principal  articles  are  striped  and  spotted  muslins 
and  yam,  and  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood 
have  about  700  bobbinet  frames.  The  cotton 
spinners,  whose  number  is  about  4,000,  reside 
principally  in  the  town ;  the  weavers  live  in  the 
villages  and  surrounding  country',  where  most  of 
them  are  petty  proprietors,  occupied  in  agricultural 
labour  for  3  or  4  months  of  the  year.  The  cotton 
mills  of  St  Quentin  are  by  no  means  so  extensive 
as  those  of  the  d^p.  Haut-Rhin  :  few  employ  more 
than  200  hands.  Children  are  employed  here  at 
an  earlier  age  than  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Alsace ; 
but  the  workpeople  of  all  ages  enjoy  much  better 
health  and  more  comforts  in  St  Quentin  than 
either  at  Mulhai^sen  or  Lille. 

Table  linens,  leather,  soap,  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  also  produced  here;  and  the  commerce  of  the 
town  Avith  the  adjacent  parts  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Gcnnany  is  much  racilitated  by  the  railway, 
as  well  as  the  canal  of  St  Quentin.  The  latter 
connects  the  inland  navigation  of  France  with 
that  of  the  Netherlands,  by  forming  a  communi- 
cation between  the  Oise,  the  Somme,  and  the 
Scheldt  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  tunnels 
cut  through  the  high  ground,  about  4  m.  N.  St 
Quentin.  The  first  of  these  is  160  ft.  below  the 
surface,  24  ft.  in  width,  the  same  in  height,  and 
^  m.  in  length.  The  second  tp.nnel  is  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  being  3  m.  in  length,  and  200  ft  below 
the  surface.  Daylight  is  admitted,  at  certain  dis- 
tances, by  openings  carried  to  the  surface;  and 
the  tunnel  being  cut  through  a  chalk  rock,  the 
sides  are  not  built    It  was  finished  in  1810. 

St  Quentin,  as  previously  stated,  was  formerly 
stronglv  fortified,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  France  on  the  N.  In  1557,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  straggles  between  Philip  II.  and 
France,  the  army  of  the  former,  under  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  having  threatened  to  attack  the  town,  de- 
fended by  the  famous  Admiral  Coligny  and  a 
weak  garrison,  the  Constable  Montmorency  ad- 
vanced with  a  considerable  army  to  its  rclieif,  and 
succeeded  in  throwing  some  reinforcements  into 
it  On  his  retreat,  however,  he  was  overtaken  by 
the  Si)aniards,  when  a  general  action  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  French, 
who  lost  all  their  artillery  and  baggage,  with  about 
7,000  men  killed  and  prisoners,  including  many 
persons  of  distinction.  The  town  soon  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The  battle 
having  been  fought  on  the  10th  of  August,  St 
Lawrence's  day,  the  vast  palace  of  the  Escurial, 
built  by  Philip  II.,  was  dedicated  to  the  saint  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory. 

Pierre  la  Kam^  better  known  by  his  Latin 
name  of  Ramus^  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest 
opponents  of  the  scholastic  system  of  philosophy, 
and  the  Marquis  Condorcet,  were  natives  of^  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Quentin. 

QUJ£RETAR0,  a  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  its  own  name,  in  a  rich  and  fertile  valley, 
110  m.  NE.  Mexico,  and  60  m.  ESE.  Guanaxuato ; 
kt  20°  36'  39"  N.,  long.  100°  10'  15"  W.  Pop. 
estim.  at  50,000.  Queretaro  is  a  well-built  city, 
with  three  large  squares,  many  handsome  public 
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edifices,  and  the  usual  excess  of  convents  and 
churches.  The  Franciscan  monastery  is  spadous, 
and  surrounded  with  extensive  gardens ;  and  the 
convent  of  Santa  Ckra  is  an  immense  builduig, 
inhabited  by  250  females,  including  many  young 
ladies  sent  thither  for  their  education.  The  streets 
have  side  pavements,  laid  with  flags  of  porphyry : 
the  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  brought  to  it 
by  an*  aqueduct  about  10  m.  in  length,  carried 
across  the  valley  upon  60  arches. 

It  is  divided  into  5  parishes ;  4  in  the  bo<hr  of 
the  town,  and  1  in  the  suburbs,  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  little  stream.  *We  were  much 
struck,'  savs  a  traveller,  Mr.  Ward  (Mexico,  ii. 
183),  *  with  the  busy  look  of  Queretaro,  which  has 
quite  the  air  of  a  manufacturing  town.  More 
than  half  the  houses  contain  shops,  and  the  pop. 
is  engaged  either  in  small  trades  or  in  the  wool 
manufactories,  which  are  still  very  numerous. 
These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  abrages  and 
trapichet.  The  first  comprises  the  establishments 
that  employ  from  10  to  80  looms;  the  last  those 
in  which  only  bne  or  two  are  in  activity.  In  both 
coarse  cloths,  of  different  iMtterns  and  sizes,  are 
manufactured;  part  of  which  are  retailed  upon 
the  spot  in  the  great  Plaza,  where  a  market  is 
held  every  evening  by  torchlight,  and  part  sent 
to  ^e  capital  or  other  great  towns  of  the  con- 
federation. The  demand  for  these  manufactures 
has  decreased  very  much  since  the  ports  were 
opened  to  European  imports ;  indeed,  the  woollen 
trade  is  now  principally  kept  up  by  a  government 
contract  for  supplying  the  army  with  clothing. 
The  price  paid  for  scarlet,  green,  and  yellow  cloths 
of  the  very  coarsest  texture,  varies  from  24  reals 
(12«.)  to  15  reals  (7«.  W.)  per  vara;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  might  be  obtauied  of  a  better 
qualit;^  at  a  much  lower  price  from  abroad.  The 
wool  is  brought  principally  from  the  northern 
states,  San  Luis  de  Potosi  and  Zacatecas;  its 
price  fluctuates  from  16  to  24  reals  the  arroba  of 
25  lbs.,  including  carriage;  but  the  wool  most 
esteemed  is  the  produce  of  the  state  itself.  It 
acquires  its  value,  not  from  any  superiority  in  the 
breed  of  the  Queretaro  sheep,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  flocks  being  so  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  north  that  they  can  be  better  attended 
to,  fed  in  richer  pastures*,  and  kept  more  clear 
from  thorns,  which  deteriorate  the  fleece.  This 
wool  sells  for  3^  dollars  (or  30  reals)  the  arroba.' 
The  manufactures  of  the  city  arc  conducted  on 
the  same  nefarious  system  that  prevails  elsewhere 
in  Mexico,  of  inveigling  the  Indians  into  debt  by 
the  voluntary  advance  of  money,  and  then  shut- 
ting them  up  in  the  factories. 

QUIMPER,  a  town  and  river-port  of  France, 
ddp.  Finisterre,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  £ir  with  the  Odet,  about  11  m. 
above  where  the  latter  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Be- 
naudet ;  115  m.  W.  by  S.  Kennes,  on  the  railway 
from  Brest  to  Nantes.  Pop.  11,488  in  1861.  ITie 
town  stands  on  the  decbvity  of  a  hill,  and  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  town.  The  former, 
surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  is  ill- 
built  ;  but  in  the  new  town  there  are  some  good 
streets  and  houses.  The  cathedral,  a  handsome 
(rothic  edifice  of  the  15th  century,  and  other 
churches;  the  military  hospital;  the  college,  a 
large  structure  formerly  belongmg  to  the  Jesuits ; 
the  theatre,  and  some  public  baths,  are  the  prin- 
cipal public  buildings.  The  river  is  navigable  as 
far  as  the  town  for  vessels  of  200  tons  ourden, 
those  of  greater  size  anclioring  opposite  its  em- 
bouchure, in  tlie  Bay  of  Bcnaudct,  It  has  manu- 
factures of  earthenware  and  building  docks;  its 
inhabs.,  also,  engage  in  tlic  pilchard  fishery,  and 
carr}'  on  a  pretty  brisk  trade  in  provisions. 
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Quimper  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  derived  its  pre- 
sent name  from  its  first  bishop,  in  the  5th  century ; 
previously  to  which  it  was  called  Corinapitum, 
It  was  sacked  by  Charles  of  Blois  in  the  year  134f>. 
Among  the  distinguished  men,  of  whom  Quimper 
has  to  boast,  may  be  mentioned  Hardouin,  the 
commentator  of  rliny,  celebrated  alike  for  his 
learning  and  his  paradoxes;  and  Freron,  the 
most  voluminous  of  the  French  critics  of  the 
last  century. 

QUITO,  a  celebrated  city  of  S.  America,  cap. 
of  the  repub.  of  iEquador  (Ecuador),  in  a  ravine 
on  the  E.  side  of  Pichincha  (a  volcanic  mountain, 
which,  at  no  very  distant  period,  was  in  a  state  of 
activity),  above  *9,500  ft  above  the  sea ;  160  m. 
NNE.  liuayaquil,  and  460  m.  SW.  Bogota.  Lat. 
OO 13'  27"  S.,  long.  78©  10'  15"  W.  Pop.,  variously 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  70,000.  Quito  is,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  the  best  built  cities  of  South 
America.  It  has  four  broad,  straight,  and  well- 
paved  streets,  and  three  lar;^  and  some  smaller 
squares,  in  which  are  the  principal  public  build- 
ings, and  the  best  private  residences.  The  streets 
which  run  N.  and  S.  are  pretty  level,  but  those 
which  cross  them  ascend  the  skirts  of  the  Pichin- 
cha on  the  one  hand,  and  descend  on  the  other 
towards  a  small  river,  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge ; 
and  from  this  unevenness  of  the  ground  some  of 
them  are  so  steep  as  to  be  impracticable  for  car- 
riages, besides  being,  for  the  most  part,  narrow, 
crooked,  unpaved,  and  almost  impassable  after 
heavy  rains.  So  numerous,  also,  are  the  crevices 
in  the  mountain,  that,  in  the  suburbs  particularly, 
several  of  the  houses  have  been  raised  on  arches. 
The  houses,  which  are  laiige  and  convenient,  are 
mostiy  built  of  unbumt  bricks,  cemented  with  a 
species  of  mortar,  used  by  the  anc.  Peruvians, 
which  soon  becomes  extremely  hard.  On  account 
of  earthquakes,  they  are  seldom  more  than  one 
story  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  ground-floor,  or 
rez-de-chauaaie.  They  are  flat-roofed,  and  have 
usually  a  balcony  towards  the  street.  Generally 
speaking,  they  are  indifferentiy  furnished,  and 
deficient  in  cleanliness.  The  city  has  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  obtained  from  several  streams, 
which  flow  through  it  in  conduits.  The  principal 
square  has,  in  its  centre,  a  fine  brass  fountain : 
and  on  its  sides  are  the  cathedral,  the  bishof/s 
palace,  the  town-haU,  and  the  palace  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  last  is  a  gloomy-looking  building, 
with  a  terrace  in  front,  ascended  by  two  flights  of 
steps.  In  it  are  the  halls  of  the  autHenda,  trea- 
siiry,  and  archives,  the  president's  apartments, 
with  the  ofiices  of  the  puolic  secretaries,  and  the 
gaol.  The  cathedral,  a  plain  building,  with  a 
steeple  at  one  comer,  is  much  less  handw>me  than 
several  of  the  other  churches.  Quito  has  nume- 
rous convents.  The  ex-Jesuits'  college  has  a 
beautiful  front,  with  Corinthian  columns,  finely 
sculptured  by  native  artists.  The  interior  of  this 
edifice  is  very  rich,  and  has  a  library,  said  to  com- 
prise 20,000 'vols.,  including  several  rare  works. 
A  part  of  the  edifice  has  been  converted  into  halls 
for  the  university,  and  another  part  into  barracks. 
Previously  to  tiie  revolution,  the  churches  and 
convents  were  richly  furnished  with  silver  orna- 
ments, plate,  and  paintings;  but  a  part  of  this 
wealth  has  been  since  turned  to  more  useful  pur- 
poses. 

Quito  ranks  rather  high,  at  least  among  Spanish 
American  cities,  as  a  place  of  education.  It  had 
two  universities  before  the  time  of  Charles  III., 
but  tiiey  were  then  united  into  one.  Besides  this 
university,  which  still  exists,  there  arc  several 
colleges  under  the  guidance  of  the  different  reli- 
gious onlers.  The  citpr  was  made  a  bishop's  see 
in  1545,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  president,  and 
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the  seat  of  all  the  saperior  courts  and  offices  of 
the  republic 

Coarse  cottons,  and  woollen  cloths,  baizes,  flan- 
nels, ponchos,  and  stockings  are  made  in  Quito, 
which  is  ahio  highly  celebrated  for  its  confec- 
tionery; but  its  chief  exports  consist  of  com 
and  other  agricultural  products.  These,  with 
some  of  its  manufactures,  are  sent  by  way  of 
(vuayaquil  to  Central  America,  m  exchange  for 
indigo,  iron,  and  steel ;  and  to  Peru  in  return  for 
brandy,  vrine,  and  oil,  and  for  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  Ecuador  not  being  very  rich  in , 
mineral  wealth.  The  foreign  imports 'comprise  I 
all  kinds  of  European  manufactured  goods,  with 
iron,  steel,  and  some  other  raw  materials.  The  i 
markets  of  Quito  are  abundantly  provided  with 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  poultry,  both  cheap  and 
good ;  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

The  inhabitants  of  Quito  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  of  othejr  Spanish  American  cities ; 
bull  tights,  masquerades,  dancing,  music,  and  reli- 
gious processions  being  their  principal  amuse- 
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ments.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  ordinaxy  necessaries  of  life  may  be  produced. 
The  cit^  enjoys,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  spring. 
Vegetation  neVer  ceases  at  any  period  of  the 
year;  but  from  Dec  to  March  violent  storms  of 
rain  and  lightning  almost  daily  occur  in  the  after- 
noon. Earthquakes  are,  also,  frequent;  and  one 
of  those  visitations  that  occurred  in  1797  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  in  the  prov.  above  40,000  per- 
sons, and  to  have  had  a  permanent  influence  over 
the  climate.  A  plain,  about  4  leagues  NE.  from 
the  city,  was  made  choice  of  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  astronomers,  in  1736,  for  measuring  a 
degree  of  the  meridian ;  and  an  inscription  on  a 
marble  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  ex-Jesuits'  church 
in  Quito  commemorates  the  event,  and  the  labours 
of  the  commission  ;  but  the  most  enduring  memo- 
rial of  that  great  undertaking  is  to  be  found  in 
the  *  Historical  Voyage '  of  Uiloa.  Quito  was 
founded  by  Sebastian  Henalcasar  in  1534,  and  was 
incoiporated  as  a  city  by  Charles  V.  in  1541. 
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T>  AAB  (Hung.  Gyor  or  Napy  Gj^f  an.  Jauri- 

^  num,  Araboy  or  Arabmna),  a  roval  free  town 
of  Hungary,  cap.  the  co.  Kaab,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  with  the  Danube, 
22  m.  WSW.  Comoro,  and  89  m.  SE.  Presburg, 
on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Comom.  Pop. 
17,834  in  1857.  The  city  stands  in  a  low  and 
marshy  plain,  and  is  rather  unhealthy.  Like 
Vienna,  liie  city  is  separated  ftom  the  suburi)s  by 
its  old  fortifications,  and  an  open  glacis,  plantecl 
with  trees,  and  forming  public  walks.  Some  of 
the  streets  are  regularly  built ;  and,  besides  three 
or  four  churches  and  a  cathedral,  the  city  has  the 
bLshop*s  palace,  the  public  buildings  belonging  to 
the  CO.  and  the  corporation,  and  some  handsome 
residences  belonging  to  the  Esterhazy  and  Zichy 
families.  It  has,  luso,  a  royal  academy  of  law 
and  philosophy,  and  Kom.  Catholic,  Greek,  and 
Lutheran  high  schools.  In  the  centre  of  the  city 
is  an  immense  Capuchin  convent,  its  roof  sur- 
mounted with  two  very  high  and  conspicuous 
spires.  There  are  various  other  conventual  esta- 
blishments, 2  workhouses,  2  barracks,  a  theatre, 
and  arsenaL  Raab  is  the  seat  of  a  laiger  trade  in 
com  than  any  other  city  in  Hungary,  and  is  a 
great  depot  for  the  tradeof  Pesth  with  Germany 
and  Italy.  It  has  several  laige  annual  fairs,  its 
commerce  depending,  for  the  mast  part,  on  its 
fovourable  position  on  two  navigable  rivers. 

It  was  a  strong  post  under  the  Romans,  and  has 
been  generally  kept  in  a  defensive  sute  by  the 
Hungarian  kings ;  but  it  was  twice  taken  by  the 
Turl»,  and,  in  1809,  an  Austrian  force  was  routed 
by  the  French  under  its  walls. 

RACCONIGl,  or  RACONIGI,  a  town  of  North 
Italv,  prov.  Cuneo,  near  the  Main,  and  21  m. 
&  turin.  Pop.  10,415  in  1862.  The  town  is 
walled,  and  tolerably  well  built:  it  has  several 
good  churches,  but  its  chief  ornament  is  a  noble 
castle  and  park,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Carig- 
nano.  Among  the  works  of  art  in  the  castle  are 
some  pictures  (if  they  may  be  so  called),  beau- 
tifully executed  in  silk.  Silk  weaving  and  spin- 
ning are  the  principal  branches  of  industry  in  and 
round  this  town. 

RADNOR,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  S.  Wales, 
having  N.  the  cos.  of  Montgomery  and  Salop,  E. 
Hereford,  S.  Brecknock,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Wye,  and  W.  Cardigan.    It  is  of  a  tri- 


angular shape,  and  comprises  272,640  acres.  With 
the  exception  of  some  low  and  comparatively 
fertile  tracts  along  the  borders  of  Hereford  and 
Salop,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  the  larger 
|)ortion  by  far  of  this  co.  is  wild,  mountainous, 
and  dreary.  It  is  stated,  in  Davis's  Survey  of  S. 
Wales,  published  in  1815,  that  about  two-thirds 
the  surface  consisted  of  waste  land,  mostly  moor, 
but  partly  also  bog.  Several  divisions  and  some 
extensive  enclosures  have,  however,  been  effected 
in  the  interim,  so  that  the  extent  of  waste  or 
common  land,  though  still  very  great,  has  been 
materially  diminished.  At  present,  the  wastes 
are  mostly  depastured  by  sheep,  and  this  co. 
rears,  in  proportion  to  its*  size,  more  sheep  than 
any  other  in  the  princi[)ality.  They  are  mostly 
of  a  small  hardy  breed.  Numerous  encroachments 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  mmle  on  the  wastes 
or  commons  by  persons  who  hwl  pro|)crty  adjoin- 
ing, and  by  cottagers,  who  erected  huts  on  their 
borders,  and  gradually  extended  their  gardens, 
till  they  sometimes  included  acres  of  land.  A 
good  many  of  the  manors  on  which  these  en- 
croachments were  made  formerly  beloiigetl  to  the 
crown,  and  having  been  lately  sold,  the  pur- 
chasers have  attempted  to  oust  those  who  had 
mode  these  encroachments.  Though,  no  doubt, 
the  act  was  illegal,  still,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  beneficial  rather  than  other\«'i.sc;  uilH 
having  been  permitted  in  the  first  iiistanco,  their 
rights  should  have  been  protected.  Tlic  f.imis  in 
the  low  grounds  vary  from  20  to  200  acres :  they 
are  mostly  held  at  will,  or  from  vear  to  year ;  and 
as  there  are  no  conditions  to  enforce  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  management,  agriculture  \»  in  the  most 
backward  state,  there  being  no  pro|)er  rotation 
of  crops,  and  the  land  being  frequently  foul  aiul 
out  of  order.  Many  of  the  low  farms  have  a  por- 
tion of  moor  or  commos  pasture  attached  to  them. 
The  cattle  in  the  low  grounds  are  principally  of 
the  Hereford  breed:  there  are  some  extensive 
meadows,  and  irrigation  is  well  understood.  There 
are  some  rather  large  estates,  but  there  are,  also, 
many  of  an  inferior  size.  The  minerals  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  CO.  are  of  no  importance.  Rad- 
nor is  divided  into  6  hundreds  and  50  parishes, 
and  sejids  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  being  1  for  the 
CO.,  and  1  for  New  Radnor  and  its  contributory 
bors.    Reg.  electon  for  the  co.  1,597  in  1865.    At- 
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the  census  of  1861,  Radnorshire  had  38,866  inha- 
bitants, while,  in  1831,  the  number  was  25,356. 
The  gross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  income-tax  was  83^55/.  in  1857,  and*d9,8d4/.  in 
1862.  The  bor.  of  New  Radnor,  referred  to  above, 
is  of  great  axtent,  embracing  an  area  of  nearly 
30  m.  in  circ  It  had  a  population  of  2,262  in 
1861,  while  the  township  had  but  463  at  the  same 
census. 

RAGUSA,  a  town  of  lUly,  island  of  Sicfly, 
prov.  Syracuse,  co.  Modica,  near  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river  of  its  own  name,  about  14  m.  above  the 
embouchure  of  the  latter  on  the  S.  coasf  of  Sicily, 
and  30  m.  WSW.  Syracuse.  Pop.  24,449  in  1862. 
The  inhabs.,  who  are  active  and  industrious,  have 
considerable  cloth  and  bilk  manufactures,  and  a 
rather  extensive  trade  in  the  com,  oil,  wine,  and 
cheese  of  the  surrounding  territory.  1 1  is  near  the 
site  of  the  anc  Hyhla  Heraa. 

Ragusa  rSlav.  Dubroumik,  Turk.  Paprownih, 
an.  Ransium)^  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, prov.  Dalmatia,  cap.  circ.  of  its  own 
name,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic,  37  m. 
WNW.  Cattaro.  Pop.  8,823  in  1857.  The  town 
is  waUcd,  and  has  two  good  harbours,  one  to  the 
NW.  and  the  other  to  the  SE.,  which,  as  well 
as  the  town,  are  protected  by  several  modern  forts. 
Its  streets  are  narrow,  except  one,  theCorso,  which 
intersects  it  from  X.  to  S.;  its  houses  are  well 
built,  in  the  Italian  style,  but  many  of  them  are 
now  unoccupied.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  Greek 
church,  a  Piarist  gymnasium,  high  school,  mili- 
tary hospital  (once  the  Jesuits'  college),  laza- 
retto, and  theatre.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Hum.  Cath. 
vicar-bishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial 
courts  for  the  circ. ;  it  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
leather,  and  rosoglio.  Though  Ragusa  has  greatly 
declined  from  her  former  importance,  it  still  has  a 
considerable  coasting  trade. 

Ragusa  was  founded  in  the  7th  century  by 
jsome  fugitives  from  Epidaurus  in  Illyria,  when 
that  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Slavi.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a  republic  under  the  successive  pro- 
tection of  the  Greeks,  Venetians,  and  Turks,  till 
1806,  when  it  was  taken  by  Napoleon  I.,  who 
erected  it  into  a  dukedom,  which  he  conferred 
on  Marshal  Marmont.  On  the  fall  of  the  former, 
liagusa  was  given  to  Austria. 

RAJAHMUNDRY,  a  district  of  the  Madras 

S residency    in    British    India.      (See    Cikcaks, 
rOKTHKRN.) 

Rajahmundrt,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of 
the  Bbove  distr.,  on  the  Godavery,  about  50  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  65  m.  NE.  Masulipatam.  It 
stretches  along  the  river  for  some  distance,  and 
has  an  old  fort,  several  mosques,  and  a  fine  bazaar. 
I#  is  the  seat  of  the  district  court. 

RAJEMAHAL  {The  Royal  Retidence),  a  town 
of  British  India,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Bhaugul- 
pore,  on  the  Ganges,  66  m.  NW.  Moorshedabad. 
Under  Acbar  and  Sultan  Shujah,  the  brother  of 
Aurungzebe,  it  was  the  cap.  of  Bengal,  and, 
though  much  decayed,  it  is  still  estimated  to 
have  30,000  inhabs.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  long  street  of  stone  or  mud  houses,  generally 
with  two  stories;  about  a  dozen  market-places, 
scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  ground ;  a  few 
tombs  and  mosques,  and  the  ruins  of  a  s|>aoiou8 
palace.  The  inhabs.  have  some  traffic  with  the 
hill  people  of  the  district,  but  their  main  source 
of  protit  is  derived  from  their  supplying  neces- 
saries to  travellers  on  the  Ganges. 

RAJESUAYE,  a  distr.  of  British  India,  presid. 
and  prov.  Bengal,  principally  between  tlie  24th 
and  25th  degs,  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  88th  and  90th  of 
E.  long.,  having  N.  Dinajepoor  and  Rungpoor; 
E.  Myemunsing  and  Dacca  Jelalpore;  AV.  Par- 
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neah;  and  S.  the  Ganges,  separating  it  from 
Jessore,  Nuddea,  and  Moorshcdabad.  Area,  3,950 
sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  1,000,000;  about  two- 
thirds  Hindoos,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans.  The 
whole  surface  is  so  low  that  from  the  beginning  of 
July  to  the  end  of  Nov.  it  is  nearly  submerged  by 
the  inundations.  Towards  the  £.  it  is  uiickly 
wooded.  Few  solid  edifices  and  no  fortresses  exist 
in  this  distr.;  but  it  comprises  many  populous 
commercial  villages,  and  tne  towns  of  Nattore, 
Bauleah,  and  HurriaL 

liAJPOOTANA,  the  largest  prov.  of  Hindostan, 
towards  its  NW.  quarter,  between  24^  and  31°  N. 
lat.,  and  70O  and  77°  E.  long. ;  having  W.  and  N. 
Moultan  and  Lahore,  £.  Delhi  and  Agra,  S.  Malwah 
and  Gujrat,  and  SW.  Sinde.  Its  length,  N.  and  S., 
is  estimated  by  Hamilton  at  350  m.,  and  its  ave- 
rage breadth  at  200  m.,  giving  it  an  area  of  about 
70,000  sq.  m.  It  comprises  a  large  extent  of  sandy 
desert,  but  in  the  S.  and  £.  are  many  fertile  tracts. 
This  prov.,  which  is  wholly  subject  to  the  British, 
consists  of  a  number  of  principalities,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Judpoor,  Jesseimere,  Jeypore,  Odeypoor, 
and  Bicanere. 

RAMGH  UR,  a  distr.  of  British  India,  by  far  the 
largest  under  the  Bengal  presid.,  occupying  all  the 
S.  part  of  the  prov.  Bahar,  between  the  22nd  and 
25th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  83rd  and  87th  of  E. 
long. ;  having  N.  Shahabad,  Bahar,  and  Bhau^ul- 
pore ;  E.  Beerbhoom,  and  the  Jungle  Mehals ;  and 
Is.  and  W.  the  territory  ceded  by  the  rajah  of 
Ikrar.  Area  estimated  at  22,430  sq.  m.  I\>p. 
estimated  at  2,230,000.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
distr.  is  rocky  and  unproductive,  or  covered  with 
wood.  Iron,' coal,  lead,  and  antimony  exist  in  the 
hilly  region  of  the  S.,  but  from  want  of  capital 
and  enterprise  among  the  inhabitants,  few,  if  any, 
mines  are  wrought.  Many  of  the  zemindars  have 
very  extensive  possessions,  and  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  independent  of  British  authority.  There 
are  many  old  brick  forts  in  Ramghur,  affording 
protection  to  hordes  of  banditti,  and  other  refrac- 
tory persons;  but  few  other  durable  buildin^^s. 
This  distr.  has  always  been  notorious  for  crime; 
and  hitherto,  notwithstanding  its  great  extent,  has 
been  of  little  value  to  the  British  govern  men  L 

RAMILLIES,  an  inconsiderable  village  of  Bel- 
gium, prov.  S.  Brabant,  18 m.  SSE.  Louvain.  This 
village  is  famous  in  history  from  its  being  the  scene 
of  the  great  victor}'  gained  on  the  23nl  of  May, 
1706,  by  the  allied  forces,  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  over  the  French,  under  Marshal 
Villeroi.  The  French  army  amounted  to  about 
80,000  men,  bemg  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of 
the  allies,  llie  latter,  however,  owing,  as  is 
alleged,  to  the  bad  dispositions  and  incapacity  of 
Villeroi,  chained  an  easy  as  well  as  a  complete 
victor}'.  I'he  French  lo'st  about  8,000  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  and  nearly  7,000  prisoners,  including 
600  officers,  with  all  their  artillery  and  baggage. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  amount  to  3,000 
men.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  gallantry 
was  as  conspicuous  as  his  great  talents  as  a  gene- 
ral, had  a  noise  shot  under  him  in  the  action ; 
and  the  head  of  Colonel  Brienfield,  who  was  as- 
sisting his  grace  to  remount,  was  carried  off  by 
a  cannon-ball. 

RAM  POOR,  a  large  town  of  British  India,  prov. 
Delhi;  on  the  Cosilla,  a  tributary -of  the  Ganges, 
112  m.  E.  by  N.  Delhi.  It  has  two  brick  palaces, 
a  lofty  mosque  in  the  principal  street,  the  magni- 
ficent mausoleum  of  a  former  chief,  and  some  good 
houses ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  town  consists 
of  sun-burnt  brick  houses,  with  thatched  or  tiled 
roofs.  Its  territory  is  exceedingly  productive,  and 
well  cultivated. 

Another  town,  called  Rampoor,  situated  on  the 
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Sutleje,  about  160  m.  E.  by  N.  Umritsir,  is  a 
favourite  place  of  Hindoo  pilCTimage,  and  an  en- 
trepot for  the  commerce  of  Hindostan  with  the 
countries  beyond  the  UimaUya,  on  which  account 
it  has  a  large  yearly  fair. 

liAMREE,  a  town  of  British  India,  prov.  Aracan, 
cap.  of  the  prov.,  and  on  the  island  of  the  same 
Dame,  about  115  m.  S.  by  £.  Aiacan.  Pop.  es- 
timated at  8,000.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  creek, 
in  which  there  is  pretty  good  anchorage,  and  has  a 
bazaar,  supplied,  though  meagrely,  with  British 
goods.  Its  inhabitants,  who  are  a  fine  athletic 
race,  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Chittagong, 
Sandoway,  Bassein,  and  Calcutta. 

RAMSAY,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Huntingdon,  hund.  Ilurstmgstone,  75^  m.  N. 
London,  by  Great  Northern  railway,  and  10  m. 
NNE.  Huntingdon.  .  Pop.  of  town,  2,354,  and  of 
par.  4,&00  in  1861.  The  par.  extends  into  the 
CO.  Cambridge,  and  has  an  area  of  no  less  than 
17,660  acres.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
one  long  street,  running  E.  and  W.,  with  another 
branching  off  to  the  f^.  Houses  mostly  brick. 
The  church,  a  fine  old  edifice,  has  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  aisles,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  W.  end. 
The  town  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cromwell 
family,  several  of  whom  are  buried  in  the  church, 
but  there  are  no  monuments  to  their  memory.  It 
has  a  free-school,  founded  and  endowed  in  1663, 
which  educates  about  70  boys;  and  a  charity- 
school,  which  educates  about  50  girls,  was  founded 
towards  the  beginning  of  last  century  by  John 
Dryden,  esq.,  a  relation  of  the  great  poet.  The 
to«-n  suffered  severely  from  fire  in  1731. 

Ramsay  is  within  the  great  level  of  the  fens : 
and  in  its  vicinity  are  several  sh£dlow  lakes,  or 
meres,  that  called  the  Whittlesea,  about  4  m.  NW. 
from  the  town,  being  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 
A  magnificent  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  here  in 
969,  acquired,  in  the  sccjuel,  great-wealth  and  ce- 
lebrity. At  the  dissolution,  its  revenues  amounted 
to  1,988/.  a  year.  A  ruined  gateway  is  all  that 
now  remains  of  this  once  famous  fabric 

Ramsay,  a  town  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  see. 

RAMSGATE,  a  sea-port,  watering-place,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  on  the  £.  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  15  m.  E.  by  N.  Canterbury,  65  m. 
ESE.  London,  by  road,  and  79  m.  by  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  railwav.  Pop.  11,865  in 
1861.  The  town,  whicb,  till  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  was  little  more  than  a  small  fishing 
village,  has  risen  to  its  present  importance,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  its  artiticial 
harbour,  one  of  the  hiigest  of  the  kind  in  England, 
but  principally  from  its  having  become  a  favourite 
summer  resort  of  visitors  from  the  metropolis.  Its 
older  portions,  irregularly  built,  with  narrow  streets 
and  mean-looking  houses,  occupied  chiefiy  by  the 
trade8{)eople,  lie  m  a  fiat  opening  towards  the  sea 
by  a  narrow  guUey,  (here  called  gatCf  whence  the 
name  of  the  town,)  between  two  very  steep  cliffs ; 
the  latter,  wliich  are  ascended  by  stone  steps,  are 
now  covered  with  ^;ood-looking,  though,  in  general, 
not  veT}"  substantial  houses,  laid  out  in  terraces, 
crescents,  and  squares.  The  town  is  well-lighted 
with  gas.  Till  1838  the  supply  of  water  was  in- 
soflicient,  and  constituted  no  small  item  of  expense 
to  the  inhabs.  of  the  houses  on  the  cliffs,  but  an 
ample  supply  was  then  introduced  from  the  neigh- 
bouring vulage  of  Sl  Laurence.  A  market-house 
stands  at  the  mtersection  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  old  town.  The  church,  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  an  oc- 
tagonal tower,  provides  accommtxiation  for  about 
2,W)0  persons :  the  living  (created  by  act  of  pari. 
in  1827)  is  a  vicarage  of  the  annual  value  of  400/.^ 
patron,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    A  chapel 
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of-ease  is  supported  chiefly  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions and  pew  rents ;  besides  which'  there  are 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  In- 
dependents, Baptists,  and  Unitarians,  aud  a  Jews' 
synagogue.  The  town  has  four  Sunday  schools, 
attend^  by  about  800  children,  and  there  are  na- 
tional, Lancastrian,  and  infant  schools,  furnishing 
instruction  to  nearly  500  young  persons  of  both 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  town  is  its 
harbour,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  its 
class  in  the  kingdom,  formed  by  double  piers, 
built  under  the  superintendence,  successively,  of 
Smeaton  and  Kennie.  It  was  commenced,  at  the 
public  expense,  in  1750,  with  the  intention  of 
forming  an  as^'lum  for  vessels  in  the  Downs,  which 
might  otherwise  be  driven  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
The  E.  pier  extends,  in  a  curvilinear  direction, 
upwards  of  300  yards  into  the  sea,  its  total  length, 
including  its  angles,  amounting  to  2,000  feet ;  that 
of  the  W.  pier  being  about  1,500  feet.  The  width 
of  the  entrance  is  240  feet,  and  the  harbour  area 
48  acres.  The  general  breadch  of  the  piers  is  26 
feet,  including  a  strong  parapet  on  the  outer  sides 
next  the  sea.  They  are  constructed  chiefly  of 
Portland  and  Purbcck  stone.  After  the  piers  were 
nearly  flnbhed,  the  deposition  of  sand  and  mud 
within  the  harbour  being  so  great  as  to  threaten 
ruin  to  the  entire  project,  Smeaton  recommended 
the  con!«truction  of  a  oasin  within  the  harbour,  to 
be  filled  at  liigh  water  and  let  out  again  at  ebb 
tide,  so  that  any  deposit  might  be  carri^  off  by  the 
artificial  current.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  ;  and,  in 
1787,  an  advanced  pier  was  undertaken  to  facilitate 
the  entrance  of  shipping  in  tempestuous  weather. 
About  the  same  period,  a  drv  dock  was  excavated, 
and  storehouses  erected,  'fhere  is  a  lighthouse 
on  the  head  of  the  W.  pier,  whence  a  clear  red 
light  is  displayed  at  night,  when  there  arc  10  ft. 
water  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  this  notice 
being  given,  during  the  day,  by  a  red  flag  from 
Sioii  Hill.  A  wet  dock  has  been  construct^  near 
the  basin  for  the  repair  of  vessels.  Still,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  tliough  no  cost  has  been 
spared  to  render  this  harbour  as  useful  as  possible 
to  the  shipping  in  the  adjacent  dangerous  part  of 
the  Channel,  it  is,  owing  to  the  want  of  water, 
very  defective ;  and,  as  it  can  be  entered  only  at 
certain  times  of  the  tide,  it  is  far  from  realising 
the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  its  being  a 
good  refuge  harbour.  It  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  Inoorporated  company  of  trustees, 
who  appoint  the  chier  and  deputy  harbour-masters 
and  other  officers.  It  was  made  a  royal  port  in 
honour  of  a  visit  from  Geoige  IV.  in  1821 ;  and 
an  obelisk  near  the  pier-gates  has  been  erected  to 
commemorate  that  most  unimportant  event. 

Ramsgate  had  formerly  an  extensive  commerce 
with  the  Baltic,  but  this  has  long  declined.  It  has 
still  some  trade  with  France  and  Holland,  cliiefiy 
in  the  importation  of  eggs,  fruit,  and  provisions. 
The  gross  customs  revenue  of  the  port  (which  in- 
cludes Margate  and  Broadstairs),  amounted  to 
2,944/.  in  1863.  Its  coasting-trade  is  pretty  ex- 
tensive, chiefly  with  London,  Newcastle,  and  Sun- 
derland. A  considerable  fisher^'  of  turbots  and 
soles  is  carried  on  off  the  coast  by  boats  from  the 
W.  porlA  of  England ;  but  only  a  small  share  of  it 
is  taken  by  the  inhabs.  of  Ramsgate.  Indeed  the 
town  displays  little  acti\'ity  beyond  what  is  caused 
by  the  influx  of  visitors  during  the  summer  season, 
and  for  whose  accommodation  passenger  steamers 
ply  daily  to  and  from  the  metropolLs.  The  smooth- 
ness of  the  sands  E.  of  the  harbour,  aud  the  clear- 
ness of  the  water,  make  the  beach  particularly 
well  adapted  for  bathing,  and  it  constitutes  a  very 
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favourite  resort  for  visitors,  handreds  of  whom  may 
here  be  seen  in  the  height  of  the  season  strolling 
about,  lounging  on  chairs,  and  enjoying  the  sea- 
breeze.  The  pier  furnishes  another  delightful 
promenade,  and  on  the  W.  cliff  is  a  fine  broad 
walk,  extending  westward  towards  Pegwell  Bay. 
The  bath  establishments  are  replete  with  accom- 
modation for  invalids ;  and  libraries,  news-rooms, 
bazaars,  and  concerts,  furnish  ample  means  of 
occupation  and  amusement 

Kamsgate  is  a  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of 
Sandwi<m,  and  is  governed  by  a  deputy,  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  that  bor. ;  but  judicial  affairs  are 
regulated  hy  a  local  magistracy  under  a  local  act. 
passed  in  1812.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  but  daily  during  smnmer,  and  exceed- 
ingly well  supplied. 

RANGOON,  a  town,  rive^-port,  and  the  chief 
entrepot  for  the  foreign  trade  of  British  Burmah, 
on  the  £.  and  principal  branch  of  the  Irawaddi 
(called  the  Rangoon  river),  about  26  m.  from  the 
sea,  60  m.  SSW.  Pegu,  and  90  m.  W.  bv  N.  Mar- 
taban;  lat.  16°  42'  N.,  long.  9&>  20' *E.  Pop. 
estimat.  at  25,000.  The  town  and  suburbs  extend 
lengthwise  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  about 
1  m.  by  f  in  depth ;  but  the  houses  are  very  un- 
equally scattered  over  the  area.  The  fort,  or 
rather  wooden  stockade,  which  constitutes  the 
town  properly  so  called,  is  an  irregular  oblong, 
entered  by  8  gates  and  several  sidl^'ports.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  visited  Kangoon  in 
1835  Caravels  in  8£.  Asia,  I  76),  '  the  city  is 
spread  upon  part  of  a  vast  meadow,  but  litUe 
above  high  Udes,  and  at  this  season  (May)  re- 
sembling a  neglected  swamp.  The  fortifications 
are  of  no  avail  against  modem  modes  of  attack. 
They  consist  of  merely  a  row  of  wooden  timbers 
set  in  the  ground,  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
18  ft.,  with  a  narrow  platform  running  round  in- 
side for  musketeers,  and  a  few  cannon  lying  at  the 
gateways  in  a  useless  condition.  A  dozen  foreigners 
have  brick  tenements,  very  shabby :  there  are 
also  four  or  five  small  brick  places  of  worship  for 
foreigners,  and  a  miserable  custom-house.  Besides 
these,  it  is  a  city  of  bamboo  huts,  in  appearnnce 
as  paltry  as  possible.  The  eaves  of  the  houses 
generally  descend  to  within  6  or  8  ft.  of  the 
ground,  very  few  being  of  more  than  one  story, 
or  having  any  other  covering  than  thatch.  Hence 
it  is  very  subject  to  fires,  from  one  of  which  it  is 
said  to  have  suffered  most  severely  in  the  year 
1851.  Cellars  are  unknown,  and  all  the  houses 
ore  raise<l  2  or  3  ft.  above  the  grotmd,  for  coolness 
and  ventilation.  As  the  floors  are  of  split  bam- 
boo, all  dirt  falls  through ;  and  what  is  not  picked 
up  by  crows,  dogs,  fowls,  &c,  is  occasionally  swept 
out  and  burned.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
paved  with  half-burnt  bricks,  which,  as  wheel  car- 
riages are  not  allowed  in  the  city,  are  in  tolerable 
repair.  There  is  neither  wharf  nor  quay ;  in  four 
or  five  places  are  wooden  stairs,  at  which  small 
boats  may  land  passengers ;  but  even  these  do  not 
extend  to  within  20  ft  of  low-water  mark.  Vessels 
lie  in  the  stream,  and  discbarge  into  boats.' 

The  river  opposite  Kangoon  is  about  600  yards 
across,  and  the  town  is  accessible  to  ships  of  1,200 
tons'  burden.  The  navigation,  though  somewhat 
intricate,  is  safe  and  practicable  with  the  aid  of 
ordinary  native  pilots.  At  neaps  the  tide  rises 
and  falls  about  18  ft.,  and  at  springs,  from  25  to 
30  ft  liangoon  presents  many  facilities  for  ship- 
building, 'ihe  banks  of  the  river  are  so  flat  and 
soft,  as  to  render  ducks  almost  unnecessary,  and 
there  is  nearly  a  complete  water  communication 
witli  the  teak  forests  of  Pegu,  by  far  the  most 
abundant  in  India.  Shif^building  has,  in  fact, 
been  carried  on  at  Rangoon  since  1786;  and  in 
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the  88  years  which  preceded  the  British  capture 
of  the  town.  111  square-rigged  vessels  of  European 
construction  had  been  buUt,  the  total  burden  of 
which  amounted  to  upwards  of  35,000  tons.  Seve- 
ral were  of  from  800  to  1,000  tons. 

The  markets  of  Rangoon  are  well  luid  cheaply 
supplied  with  many  sorts  of  provisions,  as  nee, 
poultrjr,  and  fish.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
town  IS  still  considerable,  though  greatly  crippled 
by  enormous  port  chaiges  and  absolute  prohibi- 
tions aj^ainst  exporting  rice  or  the  precious  metals. 
Specie  is  indeed  exported,  but  only  clandestinely. 
The  trade  of  the  empire  seaward  is  principally  with 
the  ports  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  Calcutta,  ^ladraa, 
Masulipatam,  and  Penang,  and  occasionally  with 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  gul&.  No  direct  trade 
has  yet  been  carried  on  between  Burmah  and  any 
European  coun  try.  The  articles  exported  to  fbreigii 
countries  from  Kangoon  are  teak  wood,  catechu, 
stick  lac,  bees'  wax,  elephants'  teeth,  raw  cotton, 
orpiment,  gold  and  silver,  gems,  and  ponies,  which 
are  much  esteemed  at  Madras.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  these  commodities  is*^  teak  timber ; 
the  quantity  of  this  wood  annually  exported  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  7,500  full-sized  trees.  The 
principal  imports  are  cotton  piece  goods  from  India 
and  Uritain,  British  woollens,  iron,  steel,  quick- 
silver, cop{)er,  cordage,  borax,  sulphur,  gunpowder, 
saltpetre,  fire-arms,  coarse  porcelain,  English  glass 
ware,  opium,  tobacco,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  sugar, 
and  spirits. 

About  2  m.  NNW.  Rangoon  is  the  celebrated 
Shoe-Dagon  temple,  which,  though  rather  smaller 
than  that  of  Shoe-Madoo,  at  Pegu  (which  see),  is 
much  more  highly  ornamented.  The  two  principal 
roads  leading  to  it  are  lined  on  either  side  with 
numerous  pagodas,  some  of  considerable  size.  The 
great  temple,  similar  to  that  of  Pegu,  stands  on  a 
planted  terrace,  raised  upon  a  rocky  eminence,  and 
reache^l  by  an  ascent  of  100  stone  steps.  The  area 
of  this  terrace  is  about  2  acres ;  the  temple  at  its 
base  is  310  ft  in  diameter,  and  338  ft  in  height 
surmounted  by  a  tecy  or  umbrella  of  open  iron  work, 
45  ft.  in  height,  and  richly  gilt  The  golden  temple 
of  the  idol  may  challenge  competition,  in  point  of 
beaut^',  with  any  other  of  its  class  in  India.  The 
buildmg  is  composed  entirely  of  teak- wood,  and 
indefatigable  pains  are  displayed  in  the  profusion 
of  rich  carved  work  which  adorns  it  The  whole 
is  one  mass  of  the  richest  gilding,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  roofs,  which  have  a  silvery 
appearance.  A  plank  of  a  deep  red  colour  sepa- 
rates the  gold  and  silver,  which  has  a  happy  effect 
in  relieving  them.  All  round  the  principal  pagcKla 
arc  smaller  temples,  richly  ^t,  and  furnished  with 
images  of  Gaudama,  the*  sight  of  which,  accom- 
panied by  the  constant  tinkliiig  of  the  innumerable 
bells  hung  on  the  top  of  each  pagoda,  combines, 
with  the  stillness  and  deserted  appearance  of  tlie 
place,  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  mind  not 
speedily  to  be  effaced.  The  temple  having  long 
enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than  any  other  in  the 
Burmese  dom.,  \b  resorted  to  by  numerous  devotees, 
and  near  it  live  150  families,  called  '  slaves  of  the 
pagoda,'  to  whose  care  it  is  entrusted. 

KASTADT,  a  fortified  town  of  W.  Germany, 
^rand  duchy  of  Baden,  circ.  Middle  Rhine,  of  w^hich 
It  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Muig,  a  tributary  of  the  Khine, 
13  m.  8W.  Carlsruhe,  on  the  railway  from  CarlA- 
ruhe  to  Basel.  Pop.  7,428  in  1861.  The  town  is 
strongly  fortified,  the  fortress  being  a  Bundes- 
festungy  or  under  the  nominal  control  of  the  German 
diet  Kastadt  has  wide  streets,  several  R.  Cath. 
and  Lutheran  churches,  a  gymnasium,  lyceum, 
various  other  schools,  and  a  palace,  the  residence 
of  the  last  margraves  of  Baden,  in  which  is  a  curi- 
ous collectiou  of  Turkish  trophies.    Rastadt  is  the 
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seat  of  the  superior  judicial  court  for  the  circ  It , 
has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  chicory,  carriages, 
and  machinery  and  instruments  of  various  kinds ; 
but  is  piincipallr  noted  for  two  congresses  held  in 
it ;  the  firs^  in  1714,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Marahal  Yillars  and  Prince  Eugene ;  and 
the  second,  in  1798-99,  which  terminated  abruptly 
in  the  assassination  of  two  of  the  French  envoys. 

RATHKEALE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Munater,  co.  Limerick,  on  the  Deel,  17  m. 
WSW.  Limerick.  Pop.  2,761  in  1861.  The 
town  principally  consists  of  one  street,  nearly  1  m. 
in  length,  which  has  manv  good  houses  and 
shops.  A  par.  church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  with 
an  independent  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house, 
a  fever-hospital,  dispensary,  court-house,  and 
bridewelL  Several  German  families  are  settled 
in  the  town.  General  sessions  are  held  four  times 
a  year;  petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  It  is  a 
constabulary  station,  and  has  a  considerable  retail 
trade.  Markets  on  Thursdays;  fairs  on  7th  Feb., 
4th  April,  1st  and  19th  June,  5th  Aug.,  18th 
Sept.  and  18th  Nov. 

RATISBOX  (Germ.  Befferuburg,  an.  Oastrum 
Begmum,  afterwards  Augusta  Tiberit)j  a  city  of 
S.  Germany,  cap.  of  the  Upper  Palatinateil  in 
Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  across  which  it  com- 
municates with  its  suburb,  Stadt-am-Uof,  by  a 
bridge,  1,000  German  ft  in  length,  64  m.  ENE. 
Mnnid),  on  the  railway  from  Nuremberg  to 
Yienna.  Pop.  27,875  in  .1861.  Ralisbon  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  and  has  a  pro- 
•  portionally  antique  appearance.  Its  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular;  and  its  houses,  though 
lofty,  are  altogether  old-fashioned  and  incon- 
venient. Many  have  tall  battlemented  towers, 
with  loopholes  for  musketry,  and  among  the  laige 
residences  are  several  ornamented  with  heraldic 
bearings.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice, 
begun  in  the  18th  century,  but  the  greater  part 
appears  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  loth : 
its  interior  was  formerly  crowded  with  a  number 
of  extraneous  ornaments;  but  these  have  been 
removed.  In  it  are  a  few  fine  works  of  art,  includ- 
ing a  bas-relief  on  the  tomb  of  the  primate  Dal- 
beig,  designed  by  Canova.  Two  older  cathedrals 
adjoin  this  edifice ;  one,  now  used  as  a  baptistery, 
is  supposed  to  date  from  the  10th  or  11th  century, 
and  the  other  is  of  a  still  earlier  date. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  a  massive  square  tower, 
mobably  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  Koman  fortress. 
The  church  of  St.  Emmeran  has  some  very  curious 
monuments  of  high  antiquity,  but  it  is  now  half 
in  ruins;  and  St.  Emmeran's  Abbey,  a  large 
though  not  a  fine  building,  has  been  converted 
into  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Tours  and  Taxis. 
The  establishment  to  which  the  latter  belonged 
was  founded  long  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
by  whom  it  was  enlarged ;  and  at  the  time  of  its 
dissolution,  it  is  said  to  have  been  1,200  years  old. 
The  Scotch  Benedictine  convent,  a  monastic  in- 
stitution in  Katisbon,  the  small  revenue  of  which 
has  prevented  its  secularisation,  supports  two 
monlu  and  five  young  Scotch  ecclesiastical 
students.  It  has  a  very  curious  church,  supposed 
to  date  from  the  10th  or  11th  century.  The  town- 
hall,  a  gloomy  and  irregular  structure,  is  interest- 
ing as  being  the  seat  of  the  German  diets  from 
1663  to  1806.  The  apartments  formerly  occupied 
by  the  diet  present  little  that  is  remarkable ;  but 
beneath  the  edifice  are  some  dungeons,  in  which 
are  preserved  the  rack,  and  other  machinery  of 
torture,  formerly  in  use. 

The  old  bishop's  palace,  in  which  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.  died,  is  now  a  brewery.  The 
ramparts  of  Katisbon  are  no  longer  of  use  as  a 
means  of  defence,  but  serve  as  public  walks. 
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Within  the  citv  is  a  monument  to  the  great  as- 
tronomer Kepler,  who  expired  here  in  1630. 
Ratisbon  has  a  royal  academy,  Rom.  Catholic 
lyceum,  Lutheran  gymnasium,*  theological  semi- 
nary, obser\'atory,  public  library  with  20,000 
volumes,  school  of  design,  museum  of  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  instruments,  and  botanic 
society.  Since  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
German  Diet,  it  has  been  mostly  shorn  of  its  im- 
portance ;  but  a  good  manv  vessels  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  are  built  here ;  and  it  has 
several  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  iron 
works.  It  formerly  enjoved  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  upwards  to  Ulm 
and  downwards  to  Vienna.  This  privilege  is 
extinct,  but  it  still  has  a  large  share  of  the  traflic 
on  the  river. 

At  Donaustabet,  on  the  Danube,  about  6  m. 
distant,  is  the  Valhalla,  a  fine  Doric  marble  tem- 
ple, built  by  king  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  for  the  re- 
ception of  statues  and  busts  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  Germany.  This  edifice,  commenced  in 
1830,  was  completed  in  the  course  of  1841. 

Ratisbon  was  the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
till  their  duchy  was  overturned  by  Charlemagne. 
It  was  afterwards  a  free  imperial  city,  governed 
by  a  count  of  the  empire.  In  1809,  some  severe 
fighting  took  place  before  it  between  a  part  of  the 
grand  French  arm^,  under  Napoleon,  and  the 
Austrians,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  who 
were  forced  to  retire  towards  Bohemia. 

RAVENNA,  a  city  of  Central  Italy,  cap.  of 
prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Montone,  amid  ex- 
tensive but  fertile  marshes,  43  m.  ESE.  Bologna, 
84  m.  NVV.  Anoona,  and  4^  m.  from  the  Adriatic, 
on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from  Bolo^a  to 
Ancona.  Pop.  19,1 18  in  1862.  The  city  is  famous 
for  its  architectural  remains.  Having  been  the 
cap.  of  Italy  during  the  last  years  of  the  W. 
empire,  and  successively  the  residence  of  Ho- 
nonus,  Valentinian,  Odoacer,  Tlieodoric,  and  the 
succeeding  Gothic  monarchs,  it  presents  many 
interesting  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  that 
period,  few  of  which  are  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
The  empress  Placidia,  from  422  to  450,  and  Tbeo- 
doric,  from  492  to  526,  embellished  it  with  the 
best  edifices  the  times  were  capable  of  producing ; 
and  many  of  these  exist  in  singularly  s^ood  pre- 
servation. The  church  of  San  Vittore  is  said  to 
date  as  far  back  as  the  early  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury; but  what  remains  of  it  is  a  mere  bam, 
without  character.  The  earliest  perfect  church 
is  that  of  Santa  Agata  Maggiore,  completed  in 
the  5th  century,  having  granite  columns  and 
rich  marbles,  apparently  taken  from  some  more 
ancient  edifice.  San  Giovanni  del  Sagra  was 
built  by  Placidia,  anno  435 ;  San  Francesco 
apparently  about  the  same  date ;  St.  ApoUinaris 
Nuovo,  a  foundation  of  Theodoric,  and  having 
mosaics  of  that  i)eriod ;  St.  Xpollinaris,  at  Chiassi, 
built  by  Justinian,  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Apollo;  and  Spirito  Santo,  also  of  the 
6th  century.  In  all  these  churches  the  general 
plan  and  style  are  nearly  the  same.  They  consist 
of  three  naves  divided  by  columns,  supportuig 
arches ;  the  middle  nave  terminating  in  a  semi- 
circular recess,  covered  with  mosaics.  The  roof 
is  of  timber,  and  not  concealed.  No  very  distinct 
marks  of  specific  difiference  are  ob8er>'able  in  the 
workmanship,  between  the  structures  of  the  4th 
and  6th  centuries,  except  in  the  ornamental 
parts:  the  capitals  and  mouldings  of  the  latter 
period  are  much  more  fanciful.  The  cathedral  of 
Ravenna  was  originally  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  4th  century ;  but  the  present  building  is 
modem,  and  has  some  frescoes  by  Guido,  bas- 
leliefs,  and  rich  altars.    Near  it  is  the  baptistery, 
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an  octagonal  building,  probably  of  the  Bame  date 
as  the  ancient  cathedral,  and  almost  covered  with 
xnoflaics,  attributed  to  an  arcbbiahop  who  lived 
about  480.  The  baptism  of  Christ  is  represented 
on  the  dome  in  mosaic.  The  church  of  San  Yitale, 
another  octagonal  structure,  dates  from  the  first 
half  of  the  6th  oentmry.  Here,  also,  is  a  little 
churdi  built  bv  Placidia,  whose  tomb  it  contains, 
with  those  of  tionorius,  Constantius,  and  Yalen- 
tinian  III.  Without  the  city  b  the  mausoleum 
of  Thcodoric,  constructed  by  his  daughter  Amal- 
sunta. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  struc- 
tures to  be  seen  at  Ravenna  is  the  tomb  of  Dante, 
the  immortal  author  of  the  Divina  Commedia, 
who  expired  here,  in  exile,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1321. 

*  Happier  Ravenna!  on  thy  hoary  shore, 
Fortress  of  falling  empire  I  hononr'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile.'       Childe  Harold,  iv.  59. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Francitean 
monasterA*,  in  a  handsome  tomb  erected  by  his 
protector  Guido  da  Polenta,  restored  by  Bernardo 
Bcrabo  in  14H3,  again  restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi 
in  1692,  and  replaced  by  a  more  magnificent  sepul- 
chre in  1780,  at  the  Expense  of  Cardinal  Liiigi 
(ionzaga.  The  Florentines  repeatedly  demanded 
the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead,  but  these  demands 
were  uniformly  met  by  a  firm  denial. 

The  Porta  Aurea,  a  triumphal  arch  at  th^  W. 
entrance  of  the  city,  and  a  few  remains,  said  to  be 
portions  of  Theod'oric's  palace,  and  having  some 
similarity  to  those  of  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  at 
Spalatro,  comprise  the  pnncipal  remaining  anti- 
quities. The  city  has  ramparts,  which,  however, 
are  of  little  8er\'ice  as  means  of  defence.  Some  of 
its  squares  are  neat,  and  ornamented  with  statues 
of  popes ;  and  the  streets  are  mostly  wide  and  re- 
gular, but  dirty ;  and  the  houses  are' old-fashioned, 
and  gloomy.  It  has  a  few  silk  manufactures, 
and  a  large  annual  fair;  but,  like  Padua,  it 
is  very  dull,  and  fitter  for  study  than  for  active 
business.  A  monastery  has  been  appropriated  to 
a  public  library,  containing  from  30,(K)0  to  40,000 
vols.;  and  a  museum,  with  a  few  objects  of 
natural  history,  antiquities,  casts,  and  paintings. 
Few  of  the  churches  are  rich  in  paintings,  but 
there  are  some  good  private  galleries.  Byron 
Iiraises  Bavenna  for  its  climate,  and  says^  he 
found  much  education  and  liberality  of  thinking 
among  the  higher  classes.  It  is  an  archbishopric, 
and  the  residence  of  a  papal  legate. 

Ravenna  was  originallv  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Thessalians,  most  probably  on  the  sea-shore,  'but, 
in  the  days  of  Straoo,  it  was  owing  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  mud,  surrounded  by  marshes.  (Lib.  v. 
p.  148.)     Hence  Silius  Italicus. 

*  Lenta  paladosas  proscindunt  stagna  Kavennie.' 
Lib.  viU.  v.  602. 

Being  difficult  of  approach,  and  well  fortified,  its 
advantages  as  a  stronghold  and  a  naval  station 
were  perceived  by  Augustus,  who  constructed  a 
new  harbour,  about  three  miles  from  the  old  town, 
which  he  connected  with  the  Po  and  the  old  city 
by  a  canal,  and  with  the  continent  bv  a  causeway. 
Ravenna  henceforward  became  the  pnncipal  station 
of  the  Adriatic  fieet,  and  the  new  and  old  cities 
were  nearly  joined  by  intermediate  buildings.  But 
the  same  cause,  the  accumulation  of  mud  and  other 
matters,  brought  down  by  the  Po  and  other  rivers, 
that  had  destroyed  the  port  of  the  ancient  city,  in 
no  very  long  time  destroyed  that  constnictcd  by 
Augustus.  It  is  now,  in  fact,  about  4^  m.  from 
the  sea,  and  so  early  as  the  5th  or  6th  century  of 
the  Christian  era  '  the  port  of  Augustus  was  con- 
verted into  pleasant  orchards,  and  a  lonely  grove 
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of  pines  covered  the  ground  where  the  Roman 
fleet  once  rode  at  anchor.*  (Gibbon,  v.  209, 8vo.  ed.) 
But  this  very  circumstance,  though  it  lessened 
the  naval  importance,  increased  the  strength  of 
the  new  city,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  to  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  seat  of  government  and  the  capital 
of  Italy.  At  len^pth  the  Greek  exarchate  bcini^ 
overthrown,  the  atv  and  its  territory  was  given 
by  Pepin  to  the  Holy  See  in  773.  Subsequently 
Ravenna  successively  belonged  to  its  own  lorda, 
the  Bolognese,  and  tKe  Venetians,  till  1509,  when 
it  fell  to  the  pope.  In  1512,  the  French,  under 
the  Duke  de  N  emours,  gained  a  signal  victor}*^  over 
the  Spaniards,  at  a  short  dibtance  from  Ravenna, 
an  event  commemorated  by  an  obelisk  erected  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

READING,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  England,  hund.  its  own  name,  co.  Berks, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Kennett,  close  to  ita 
junction  with  the  Thames,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Great  Bath  road  and  of  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way, 38  m.  VV.  London.  Area  of  pari  and  mun. 
bor.,  which  are  co-extensive,  2,080  acres.  Pop. 
25.045  in  1861.  The  town  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  apparent  prosperity,  the  inhabs.  having  iu- 
creasctl  rapidly  within  the  last  15  years.  There 
are  many  excellent  houses,  and  the  main  strec'ts 
are  spacious,  and  well  lighted  with  gas.  The 
town-hall,  completed  in  1788,  is  a  substantial 
building,  well  adapted  for  municipal  purposes. 
Reading  has  4  parish  churches.  The  church  of 
the  Greyfriars,  long  used  as  a  Bridewell,  was  re- 
stored in  1863,  and  is  not  suqiassed  in  architectural 
beauty  by  any  in  the  county.  St.  Lawrence  is 
a  laige  structure,  with  a  fine  tower  of  flint  and 
stone,  chiefly  in  the  })erpendicular  style :  the  other 
churches  are  of  a  mixed  architecture;  and  St. 
Mary's  is  remarkable  for  a  handsome  tesselated 
tower.  There  is  a  chapel-of-ease  and  a  licensed 
episcopal  chapel  in  the  par.  of  St.  Mary's,  and  a 
district  church  in  that  of  St.  Giles;  and  there  are 
places  of  worship  for  Rom.  Catholics,  Baptists, 
ln(lei)cndents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  The  town  has  numerous  Sunday 
schools,  funiishing  religious  instruction  to  nearly 
2,000  children,  and  there  are  several  subscription 
day  schools,  attended  by  about  800  children.  The 
grammar  school,  originally  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  endowed  with  property  belong- 
ing to  tile  decayed  hospital  of  St.  John,  receiveid 
great  additions  from  Archbp.  Laud,  and  Sir  Tliomas 
White  conferred  on  it  two  fellowships  at  St.  John^s 
college,  Oxford.  It  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  cla$«ical  seminar}',  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Valpy  was 
head-master,  and  was  then  attended  by  120 'boys, 
partly  day  scholars  and  partly  boarders ;  since  then, 
however,  it  has  declined,  but  it  continues  to  be  a 
res{iectable  school,  and  is  improving.  The  school 
is  open  to  all  boys,  whether  natives  or  residents  of 
Reading;  but  none  are  admitted  free.  A  bluecoat 
school,  founded  in  1646,  has  an  endowment  pro- 
ducing an  average  income  of  850/.  a  year,  and  fur- 
nishes clothing,  mstruction,  and  an  apprentice-fee 
to  40  boys  (elected  by  the  corporation) :  a  girl's 
green-coat  school,  in  »§t,  Mary's  par.,  is  supported 
bysul)scription.  Reading  has  a  co.  hospital, opened 
in  1839,  and  numerous  almshouses  and  money  cha- 
rities, few  towns  in  England  haAing  so  large  an 
amount  of  property  held  m  trust  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. A  dispensary,  eye  infirmary,  and  savings* 
bapk  have  been  established  withm  the  last  few 
years.  The  Reading  Institution  has  an  excellent 
library  and  news  room,  and  it  has  also  a  subscrip- 
tion news  room,  mechanics'  institute,  small  theatre, 
and  two  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

The  trade  of  Reading  is  very  considerable,  but 
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more  of  a  general  tban  specific  character.  The 
manufacture  of  woollens  was  formerly  extensively 
carried  on,  chiefly  in  a  large  range  of  buildings 
known  as  the  Oracle;  but  the  business  is  now 
wholly  abandoned,  and  the  buildings  are  occupied 
by  riband  and  silk  weavers,  of  whom  there  is  a 
considerable  number  in  and  abou  t  the  town.  Floor- 
cloth and  sail-cloth  are  also  produced,  and  there 
are  several  laige  breweries.  The  trade  of  the  town 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal  and  the  Thames  navigation,  and  it  has 
been  still  more  increased  by  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Western  railway,  which  has  here  a  principal 
station. 

Reading,  which  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescrip- 
tion, was  mcorporated  by  Henry  III.,  and  has  re- 
ceived many  subsequent  charters.  Under  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act^  the  borough  is  divided  into  3 
wards,  the  municipal  officers  being  a  mayor  and  5 
aldermen,  with  18  councillors.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  under  a  recorder,  and  a  county 
court  is  established  here.  The  Lent  assizes  and 
winter  quarter  sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here, 
liesides  weekly  petty  sessions.  Reading  has  sent 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  23  Edw.  I.,  the 
right  of  voting  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in 
the  inhabe.  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  electoral 
limits  were  left  unchanged  by  the  Boundar}'  Act, 
and  in  1865  it  had  1,682  reg.  electors.  Reading 
is  likewise  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections 
for  the  CO.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ; 
on  the  latter  for  com.  Fairs,  Feb.  2,  May  1,  July  25, 
and  SepL  21. 

Reading  is  of  great  antiquitv,  though  its  origin 
is  unknown.  In  1263  Henry  ifl.  held  a  parliament 
here,  and  another  was  adjourned  thither  in  1453. 
In  the  great  civil  war  it  was  successively  occupied 
by  the  forces  of  parliament  and  of  the  king.  Arch- 
bishop LAud  was  the  son  of  a  clothier  in  this  town, 
where  he  first  saw  the  light  in  1573.  In  his  pros- 
perity he  did  not  forget  the  place  of  his  birtn,  to 
which  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor. 

RED  RIVER.    See  Mississippi. 

REDRUTH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Cornwall,  hund.  Pcnwith,  on  an  acclivity 
on  the  high  road  between  Truro  and  St.  Ives,  8  ni. 
WSW.  the  former,  and  11  m.  E.  the  latter,  and 
811  m.  WSW.  London,  by  Great  Western  railwav. 
Pop.  of  town,  7,919,  and  of  par.  11,504  in  186*1. 
Area  of  par.  3,770  acres.  The  town  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  long  street,  built  on  the  side  ol  the 
hUl.  It  has  been  greativ  extended  and  improved 
of  late  years,  having  fully  doubled  its  pop.  since 
1801,  and  is  pretty  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  Among  the  more  recent  buildings  are 
a  handsome  square  granite  tower,  with  an  illumi- 
nated clock  in  its  upper  part;  and  the  pavings' 
bank,  a  neat  edifice  with  a  colonnade  in  fiont. 
The  par.  church,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carn  Bre  Hill, 
4  m.  S'W.  the  town,  was  rebuilt  about  1770.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  Lord  de 
Dnnstanville.  A*  chapel  of  ease,  in  the  pointed 
style,  has  been  erected  contiguous  to  the  town, 
partly  by  a  grant  from  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, and  partly  by  subscription :  the  living 
is  a  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  rector.  There 
are  also  meeting-houses  for  Baptists,  Methodists, 
and  Quakers;  a  grammar  school,  erected  by  vo- 
luntary contribution  in  1803,  with  various  other 
private  and  Sunday  schools,  a  subscription  reading 
room,  and  a  small  theatre. 

Redruth  owes  its  importance  wholly  to  the  ex- 
tensive copper  and  tin  mines  in  its  vicinity.  The 
Consolidate  and  United  Mines,  between  it  and 
Gwennap,  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  Corn- 
wall. One  of  the  shafts  in  these  mines  is  more 
than  800  fathoms  deep,  the  temperature  at  the 
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bottom  being  from  diP  to  99*^  Fah.  (De  la  Beche's 
Geology  of  Cornwall,  p.  601.)  The  ore  is  con- 
veyed by  railways  to  Deveron,  on  a  creek  belong- 
ing to  Falmouth  harbour,  and  to  Portreath  and 
Hayle,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula.  Redruth 
has  a  brisk  general  trade.  Markets  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  which  last  is  one  of  the  largest  com 
markets  in  the  W.  of  EngUind.  Fairs,  May  2d, 
Aug.  8d,  and  Oct.  1 2th,  chiefly  for  cattle.  Tehiddv 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Dnnstanville,  is  about 
2  m.  from  the  town. 

RED  SEA  (an.  Arabiau  Sinusj  or  Rubrum 
Mare),  an  extensive  inland  sea  between  Africa 
and  Arabia,  connected  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by 
the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,les8  than  20  m.  across, 
between  lat.  12«  40'  and  30O  N.,  and  long.  320  and 
440  E.  Extreme  length,  1,420  m. ;  do.  breadth, 
230  m. ;  average  breadth,  135  m. ;  estimated  area, 
185,000  sq.  m.  It  runs  in  a  nearly  direct  course 
from  NNW.  to  SSE.,  being  divided  at  its  N.  cx- 
tremitv  into  two  arms,  the  longest  and  most  west- 
erly oi  which  is  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  port  of  the  same  name,  which  see. 
ITie  other  branch,  which  runs  NNE.,  having  a 
length  of  120  m.,  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  On 
the  promontory  between  these  gulfs  is  the  moun- 
tain group  of  Djibbel-Musa,  including  mounts 
Sinai  and  Horeb,  famous  in  Scripture  history.  The 
Gulf  of  Suez  is  more  than  180  m.  in  length,  and  its 
breadth  may  average  about  22  m.  The  strait  of 
Djubal,  the 'entrance  to  this  gulf,  is  nearly  16  m. 
across. 

The  Red  Sea,  though,  generally  speaking,  of 
great  depth  (averaging  100  fathom's),  is  in  parts 
studded  with  rocky  islets  and  hidden  coral  banks, 
which  extend  far  into  the  channel,  and  sometimes 
impede  the  course  of  vessels.  The  islands  ore 
scattered  pretty  abundantly  in  all  parts  of  the  sea. 
Several  occur  near  the  entrance  of  the"  two  north- 
em  gulfs ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  found 
at  its  SW.  extremity,  nearly  opposite  Massouah, 
this  group  being  denominated  the  Dholak  Archi- 
pelago. Further  S.  are  several  other  islands,  one 
of  which  (called  Djibel-Teer)  comprises  an  active 
volcano,  rising  nearly  1,200  ft,  above  the  sea.  The 
island  of  Camcran  lies  SW.  Loheia ;  and  nearly 
opposite  Hodeida,  in  lat.  15°  X.,  is  the  group  of 
the  Zebayer  islands.  The  coral  reefs  of  this  sea 
are  more  numerous  and  extensive  than  in  any 
other  body  of  water  of  equal  extent  They  ex*- 
tend  most  commonly  in  long  strips  parallel  to  and 
about  ii  m.  from  shore,  with  which  they  are  in 
many  cases  united  :  the  deep  water  mns  close  up 
to  their  edge,  but  the  banks  themselves  are  sel- 
dom more  than  5  ft.  below  the  surface.  Among 
the  reefs  unconnected  with  the  shore  several  arc 
at  some  distance  from  it,  a  channel  inter\'ening 
of  sufiicient  depth  to  admit  of  navigation  by  small 
vessels,  and  ha\4ng  good  anchorage  in  stormy 
weather.  These  reefs  are  more  numerous  on  the 
E.  than  on  the  W.  coast ;  but  the  Dhalak  Arclii- 
pelago  is,  perhaps,  more  extensively  intersected 
with  them  than  any  other  part  of  the  sea.  There 
are  also  many  isolated  reefs;  but  they  present 
few  obstacles,  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the 
water,  which  renders  them  easily  discoverable. 
No  surf  is  ever  observed  on  them,  how  boisterous 
soever  the  weather,  a  circumstance  attributed  to 
the  porous  nature  of  the  coral  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  reef.  After  all,  however,  these  reefs  ofler 
no  considerable  obstacle  to  ships,  and  the  shelter 
which  they  afford  in  some  cases  facilitates  naviga- 
tion without  decreasing  its  speed. 

The  existence  of  the  islands  and  reefs  just  de- 
scribed has  led  to  a  di>ision  of  the  Red  Sea  into  a 
central  and  two  lateral  channels.  The  central 
channel,  between   the  outer  extremities  of  the 
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reefs  extending  from  either  shore,  is  very  deep 
throughout,  and  in  some  parts  no  bottom  has 
been  found  even  at  a  depth  of  250  fathoms.  The 
breadth  of  this  channel  in  the  parallel  of  DJidda 
is  110  m. ;  but  further  S.  it  diminishes  to  little 
more  than  40  m.,  and  continues  graduaUy  de- 
creasing down  to  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
The  inner  channel,  on  the  Arabian  side,  is  formed 
partly  by  broken  reefs  and  sunken  rocks,  partly 
by  islands  and  long-continued  reefs,  a  lai^^  part 
also  being  open  to  the  sea :  its  average  width  is 
from  2  to  3  m.,  and  the  depth  is  very  considerable, 
though  the  anchorage  is  so  insecure  as  to  afford 
little  protection  from  the  sea.  The  inner  channel, 
on  the  opf)osite  coast,  is  similarly  bound  to  that 
now  mentioned ;  but  it  is  much*  narrower, '  and 
soundings  can  be  obtained  only  in  a  few  places : 
the  harlMurs,  of  which  there  are  seven  or  eight, 
fumbh  tolerably  good  anchorage,  but  it  is  very 
unsafe  to  anchor  on  the  rocky  shelves  projecting 
from  the  reefs.  Both  these  lateral  channels  are 
connected  with  the  open  sea  by  cross  channels, 
some  of  which,  especially  N.  of  lat.  17®,  are  of 
great  width  and  depth. 

The  winds  of  the  Ked  Sea  are  not  uniform  in 
its  different  parts  and  channels.  With  respect  to 
the  central  channel  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
NE.  monsoon  here  becomes  a  SK.  vrind  of  con- 
siderable force,  decreasing,  however,  as  it  passes 
northward,  and  disappearing  about  lat.  18®,  where 
it  is  replaced  by  the  r^.  breezes  that  prevail  during 
the  warm  season.  The  S.  winds  commence  in 
October,  and  subside  at  the  end  of  May,  when 
they  are  succeeded  by  NW,  winds,  which  usually 
bring  with  them  thick,  hazy  weather,  especially 
on  the  Arabian  side.  In  the  lateral  channels,  N. 
winds,  inclining  to  land  and  sea  breezes,  are  more 
or  less  prevalent,  land-squalls  being  veiy  common 
both  in  April  and  May. 

The  currents  of  the  Red  Sea  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely governed  by  the  winds ;  for  it  is  observed 
that* with  S.  breezes  they  set  northward,  and  with 
N.  winds  to  the  south.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
they  increase  according  to  the  strength  of  either, 
as  little  or  no  current  is  perceptible  during  the 
prevalence  of  light,  variable  breezes,  just  before 
the  monsoon.  N.  of  DJidda,  however,  both  the 
winds  and  currents  are  very  variable  throughout 
the  year ;  but  here  even  the  latt>er  depend  on  the 
fonner,  and  a  strong  S.  wind  will  cause  a  current 
of  20  or  30,  and  even  40  m.  a  day.  Tides  have 
been  observed  in  a  few  parts  of  the  coast ;  but  the 
rise  and  fall  are  not  sufhcient  to  allow  of  the  con- 
clusion that  this  sea  is  subject  to  lunar  influence. 
The  idea  that  the  waters  o'f  the  Red  Sea  were  for- 
merly at  a  higher  level  than  the  Mediteiranean, 
and  that  the  surface  has  been  depressed  by  the 
constancy  of  currents  flowing  towards  the  Indian 
Ocean,  has  been  abandoned.  The  fact  seems,  that 
from  May  to  October,  during  the  prevalence  of  N. 
winds,  the  water  is  2  ft.  lower  than  the  average 
levd ;  whereas  from  December  to  Februar}',  when 
the  currents  run  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
water  collects  at  the  N.  part,  which  accordingly 
becomes  unusually  elevated. 

The  country  about  the  Red  Sea  is  more  or  less 
mountainous,*  though  the  high  lands  seldom  abut 
directly  on  its  coasts :  indeed,  this  sea  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  lower  part  of  a  valley  bounded 
eastward  by  the  table-land  of  Arabia,  and  west- 
ward by  a  range  of  mountains  rising  from  4,000 
to  6,000  ft  above  the  sea.  Between  the  high 
ffTountis  and  the  shore,  however,  a  level  distnct 
inter\'enes,  of  some  extent  and  considerable  fer- 
tility ;  but  it  is  almost  uncultivated,  tlie  inhabs. 
living  in  idleness,  and  contenting  themselves  with 
the  wretched  pittance  that  may  be  obtained  by 


pasturage,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Hadj  seaaon. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  conceived  more  wretched 
and  degrading  than  the  condition  of  the  people 
dwelling  in  the  villages  bordering  the  Red  Sea. 

The  principal  harbours  on  the  £.  side  of  this 
sea  are  Mocha,  Hodeida,  Loheia,  and  Djidda,  the 
first  and  last  being  by  far  the  most  important. 
Suez,  Cosseir,  Suakim,  and  Massouah  are  the  chief 
places  on  the  African  side;  and  a  pretty  active 
communication  is  kept  up  between  the  inhabs.  of 
the  opposite  shores,  more  particularly  as  the  sea 
is  crossed  by  all  the  African  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  vessels  employed  in 
transporting  the  pilgrims  and  their  merchandi^ 
may  amount  to  about  400,  each  averaging  130 
tons ;  and  the  pilgrims  from  Africa  alone  are  said 
to  average  20,000  annually.  (Geog.  Joum.,  vL  89.) 
Grain,  also,  and  slaves  are  large  articles  of  trade 
between  the  two  shores :  the  grain  is  shipped  at 
Cosseir,  wholly  on  account  of  Mehemet  All,  pacha 
of  Egypt ;  the  slaves  are  brought  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Suakim  and  Massouah.  Mocha  being 
the  only  port  w^hence  |i;oods  are  exported,  the  Red 
Sea  has  not,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
much  frequented  by  foreign  vessels,  except  those 
belonging  to  pilgrims  from  Persia  and  India,  with 
the  merchandise  of  both  countries;  wheat,  tobacco, 
dates,  and  Persian  carpets  being  brought  by  the 
former,  and  rice,  sugar,  muslins  and  other  fabrics, 
indigo,  spices,  and  handsome  young  females  by 
the  latter.  Coffee,  frankincense,  and  gums  are 
sent  in  exchange  from  Mocha;  but  the  retnma 
from  the  other  ports  are  in  cash  and  pearls.  With- 
in the  last  fe\r  years  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  this  sea  has  greatly  increased.  The  gales  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  offer  some  impcSimentB 
to  steamers ;  but  there  are  no  obstacles  which 
experience  and  perseverance  maiy  not  overcome. 
Depdts  for  coal  are  established  in  different  parts, 
and  the  steam  packets  run  with  almost  unde- 
viating  regularity. 

The  Red  Sea  is  first  mentioned  in  sacred  his- 
tory in  connection  with  the  miraculous  passage  of 
the  Israelites  across  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  (Exodus 
xiv.  21.^  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  two  ports,  Elath 
and  Eziongeber,  were  established  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba ;  and  the  Phcenicians  seem  to  have  carried 
on  a  large  trade  on  this  sea,  though,  probabh', 
they  had  no  direct  communication  widi  India. 
The  early  Greek  writers,  including  Herodotus, 
seem  to  have  had  very  vague  notions  respecting 
the  Red  Sea ;  for  the  'EpvBpa  BdXMr<ra  apparently 
comprises,  in  their  estimation,  the  whole  extent 
of  coast  from  the  Indus  to  the  coast  of  Afinca. 
During  tlie  flourishing  period  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, the  Persian  Gulf  was  the  medium  through 
which  Europe  and  Western  Asia  received  tU^e 
wealth  of  the  East ;  but  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  especially  the  Ptolemies,  who  exerted 
themselves  to  promote  the  trade  of  this  sea,  it 
became  an  important  channel  of  intercourse  be- 
tween Europe  and  India  and  the  EasL  This  in- 
tercourse continued  with  little  intermission,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  at  all  times,  till  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  which  commerce  was  diverted  into  a 
wholly  different  channel  The  time,  however, 
seems  now  to  have  arrived  when  the  Red  Sea 
is  qgain  to  recover  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  its  ancient  importance  as  a  great  commercial 
highway. 

Great  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  prevailed  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  name.  According  to 
Pliny  (Hist  Nat.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  23)  and  Quintus 
Curtius  (lib.  viii.  cap.  9),  its  Greek  name,  signify- 
ing red,  is  derived  from  Erythros,  a  king  of  the 
adjoining  country.  But  tlie  more  probable  opinion 
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to  be  that  it  ia  derived  from  the  great 
abundance  of  coral  found  in  it. 

BEGGIO  (an.  Rhegivm  Julii),  the  most  S. 
dty  and  sea-port  of  Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  its 
oini  name,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Strait  of  Mes- 
»na,  8  mQes  8E.  Messina,  and  78  mUes  SW. 
Catanzaro.  Pop.  15,692  in  1862.  As  a  city, 
it  is  inferior  to  it^  opposite  neighbonr  Messina ; 
bat  it  has  a  fine  situation  in  the  midst  of 
orange  groves,  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 
water,  and  its  climate  is  said  to  be  the  best  m 
Southern  Italy.  The  former  town  was  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1783,  since  which  Keggio 
has  but  slowly  recovered  its  pros^rity.  It  has 
been  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  render  it  a  handsome  city.  A  wide 
road,  called  the  Marina^  extends  along  the  sea 
shore,  parallel  with  which  the  princioal  street 
run3  through  the  centre  of  the  town.  Ihe  houses 
are  in  genial  good ;  and  as  it  stands  on  a  gentle 
declivity,  it  is  well  drained.  It  has  a  coUegiate 
and  many  other  churches,  several  convents,  a 
royal  college,  hospital,  foundling  asylum,  and  a 
handsome  theatre.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
outside  which  are  several  suburbs.  Its  ancient 
fort  no  longer  exists.  Keggio  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbbhop,  and  of  a  civil  and  criminal  tribunal 
It  has  manufactures  of  gloves,  stockings,  and  silk, 
and  produces  some  articles  iirom  the  filaments  of 
the  Phma  marina;  which,  with  oil  and  fruit,  are 
its  chief  exports. 

The  ancient  Return  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  flourishmg  cities  of  Magna  Grades,  It 
was  founded  nearly  700  years  b.  a,  by  a  party  of 
Chalcidians,  Zanclieans,  and  other  Greek  colonists ; 
and  was  for  200  years  the  cap.  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal republics  of  S.  Italy.  The  government  was 
subject  to  the  same  mutations  as  that  of  the  other 
Greek  cities,  being  sometimes  under  a  democracy, 
but  more  ftequently  under  an  oligarchy,  or  a 
single  tyrant.  It  was  besdeged  by  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius,  tj'raiit  of  Syracuse,  who  having  succeeded 
in  cutdng  o£f  all  communication  between  the  sea 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  country  on  the  other, 
reduc^  the  inhabs.  to  such  distress  for  want  of 
food,  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  said  to  have  been 
sokl  for  5  minas,  or,  according  to  the  usual  method 
of  computing,  about  15/.  12«.  6d.  At  last,  after 
sustainmg  the  most  dreadful  privations,  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  when  most  of  those  who  sur- 
vival were  sent  as  slaves  to  Syracuse.  It,  how- 
ever, again  recovered  some  portion  of  its  former 
importance,  and  succeeded  in  repelling  an  attack 
of  Hannibal.  Augustus  established  a  colony  in 
the  dty.  It  produced  several  distinguished  fol- 
lowers of  Pythagoras,  some  historians  of  celebrity, 
and  some  distinguished  sculptors.  It  suffered,  m 
antiquity,  as  wefi  as  in  more  modem  times,  from 
earthquakes. 

Keooio  (an.  Begium  Lepidij^  a  city  of  N.  Italy, 
prov.  Parma,  between  the  Tessone  and  Crostolo, 
tributaries  of  the  Po,  16  m.  WNW.  Modena,  and 
15  m.  SK  by  E.  Parma.  Pop.  21,174  in  1862. 
The  dty  ia  defended  by  ramparts  and  a  dtadel, 
and  is  well-built  and  rather  handsome.  Its  streets 
are  regular,  and  bordered  with  arcades.  It  has 
some  handsome  churches,  numerous  convents,  a 
town-hall,  theatre,  lyceum,  public  library,  and  a 
library  and  museum  of  antiquities,  collected  by 
Spallanzani.  No  antiquities  remain,  except  a 
statue  in  the  principal  square,  traditionally  said 
to  represent  Brennus,  the  Gallic  leader.  Reggio 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  linen  fabrics,  horn, 
wooden,  and  ivorv  articles;  with  some  trade  in 
cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  and  a  large  fair, 
which  lasts  during  the  entire  month  of  May. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  M. 
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iEmilius  Lepidus,  who  constructed  the  famous 
Jilmilian  way.  It  was  here  that  the  elder  Brutus 
was  slain  by*  order  of  Pompey.  Napoleon  erected 
Reggio  into  a  dukedom  for  Marshal  Oudinot. 
Among  other  distinguished  individuals  to  whom 
this  town  has  given  birth,  may  be  mentioned 
Ariosto,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets,  born 
here  on  the  8th  of  Sept.  1474 ;  and  the  naturalist 
Spallanzani:  its  vicmity  has  also  to  boast  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  great  painter,  Anto- 
nio AUegri,  sumamed  Corregio. 

REICIIENBERG.  a  town  of  Bohemia,  and, 
next  to  Prague,  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
in  that  kingdom,  drc  Bunzlau,  in  a  well  wooded 
part  of  the  Lausnltz  mountains,  27^  m.  NNW. 
Gitschin,  and  56  m.  N£.  Prague.  Pop.  18,854  in 
1857.  The  town  has  8  par.  churches,  2  castles,  a 
fine  school-house,  a  new  theatre,  and  the  largest 
brewery  in  Bohemia.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth  and  yam,  cottons  and  linens,  with 
numerous  dyeing-houses. 

REIGATE,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Surrey,  hund.  its  own  name,  in 
the  valley  of  Helmsdale,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
chalk  hills,  traversing  the  co.  from  E.  to  W., 
16  m.  E.  Guildford,  and  18^  m.  SSW.  London,  on 
the  South  Eastern  railwav.  Pop.  9,975  in  1861. 
Area  of  parL  bor.,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the 
par.,  5,900  acres.  The  town,  which  consists  of  a 
principal  thoroughfare  running  E.  and  W.,  crossed 
at  one  end  by  another  at  nght  angles  to  it,  is 
small,  but  remarkably  neat,  with  a  greater  number 
than  usual  of  gentlemen's  houses  attached  to  it. 
The  old  church,  in  the  fields  a  little  E.  the  town, 
is  a  large  structure,  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
with  an  embattled  stone  tower,  the  rest  of  the 
building  being  of  grey  limestone :  in  the  interior 
are  many  handsome  monuments,  and  in  an  at- 
tached building  is  a  public  library.  A  new  church, 
called  St.  Mark's,  was  built  in  1861.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  places  of  worship,  with  attached 
Sunday  schools.  There  is,  also,  a  large  national 
school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a  small 
grammar  schooL  The  market-house  and  town- 
hall  is  a  small  brick  building  of  no  pretensions  to 
beauty ;  and  near  it  is  a  clock-house,  occasionally 
used  as  a  prison. 

A  castle  once  stood  on  an  eminence  N.  from 
the  town ;  but  the  only  parts  now  remaining  are 
the  moat,  and  a  curious  excavated  chamber,  once 
used  dther  as  a  prison  or  store-house.  The  priory, 
the  property  of  Earl  Somers,  an  elegant  modern 
mansion  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town,  ouilt  on  the 
site  of  an  Augustine  monastery,  has  a  park  of  70 
acres.  Reigate  formerly  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  oatmeal,  no  fewer  than  2(7  mills  being 
employed,  previously  to  the  American  war,  in  its 
manufacture ;  but  this  business  has  since  so  much 
declined,  that  only  one  mill  remains.  Fuller's 
earth  and  white  sand  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  produces 
an  abundance  of  medicinal  and  other  plants. 

Reigate  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  its  governing 
officer  being  the  bailiff  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
It  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  23  Edw.  I. 
down  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election 
being  in  the  burgage  holders,  of  whom,  in  1831, 
there  were  only  8,  wholly  under  the  influence  of 
Earl  Somers,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  Reform 
Act  deprived  the  bor.  of  one  of  its  mems.,  and 
extended  the  electoral  limits  so  as  to  comprise 
the  entire  par.  Reg.  electors,  835  in  1865.  It  is 
a  polling  place  at  elections  for  E.  Surrey.  Petty 
sessions  for  the  hund.  and  the  spring  quarter 
sessions  for  Surrey  are  held  here  by  the  co.  magis- 
trates.    Markets  for  com  on  Tuesday;   and  a 
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cattle  market  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month 
Fairs,  Whit-Monday,  Sept.  14,  and  Dec  9. 

REMI,  or  REMY  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  valle}*  15  m. 
NE.  Aries.  Pop.  6,348  in  1861.  The  town  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  a  double  line  of  ram- 
parts; but  these  have  been  levelled,  and  their 
place  is  occupied  bv  a  fine  circular  promenade. 
Streets,  narrow  and  irrej^ular ;  but  there  are  many 
good  houses.  The  town-hall,  new  par.  church, 
and  a  lunatic  asylum  are  the  principal  public 
buildings. 

St.  Remi  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  Roman 
antiquities,  about  1  m.  from  the  town,  and  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  an.  Glanum,  They  consist 
of  2  edifices;  one  an  arch  somewhat  sunilar  to 
the  central  portion  of  that  at  Orange,  but  much 
mutilated ;  the  other  a  beautiful  Corinthian  monu- 
ment, square  at  its  base,  but  circular  above,  ap- 
E earing  from  an  inscription  to  have  been  erected 
y  Septus  L.  Marcus  to  his  parents,  whose 
statues  are  in  the  circular  portion  of  the  structure. 
The  Abbd  Expillj',  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
useful  topographical  writers  of  last  century,  was 
a  native  of  St.  Remi,  where  he  first  saw  the  light 
in  1719.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  Diction- 
naire  G^ographique,  Uistorique,  et  Politique  des 
Gaules  et  de  la  France. 

RENAIX,  or  RONSE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
E.  Flanders,  anrond.  Oudenarde,  cap.  canton,  20  m. 
SSW.  Ghent  Pop.  13,120  in  1860.  Renaix  is  in 
a  fine  situation,  and  is  embellished  with  several 
public  fountains:  its  old  castle  is  now  in  ruins, 
out  it  has  some  good  public  building  It  has 
manufactives  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  btufTs, 
hats,  beer,  and  chocolate;  with  a  considerable 
trade  in  linens,  a  monthly  and  2  weekly  markets, 
and  2  large  annual  fairs. 

RENFREW,  a  small  maritime  co.  of  Scotland, 
having  N.  and  W.  the  river  and  Frith  of  Clyde, 
S.  Ayrshire,  and  E.  Lanarkshire.  Area,  145,280 
ncTe&,  of  which  about  a  half  may  be  arable. 
There  is  a  large  extent  of  hilly,  moorish  ground, 
in  the  W^.  parts  of  the  co.,  and  along  the  confines 
of  Ayrshire ;  but  from  Port  Glasgow  eastwards, 
along  the  Clyde,  it  is  comparatively  flat.  Soil 
various,  being  in  parts  thin  and  sandy,  while  in 
others  it  consists  of  a  deep,  loamy,  fertile  clay ; 
and  the  country  being  in  general  well  enclosed 
with  hedges,  and  ornamented  with  gentlemen's 
seats  and  plantations,  has  a  rich  ap|)earance. 
Tillage  husbandry  is  in  a  rather  backward  state, 
and  neither  the  rotation  of  crops  nor  the  manage- 
ment of  the  land  is  so  well  understood  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Much,  however,  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  improvement  during  the  last 
40  years;  enclosures  have  become  general;  new 
roads  have  been  constructed ;  the  land  has  been 
drained  and  limed,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  im- 
proved. Farm-houses  and  ofiices  have  also  been 
greatly  improved.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
CO.,  from  the  humidity  of  the  climate  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  is  better  adapted  for  grazing 
and  dairying  (the  latter  of  these  is  extensively 
followed)  than  for  tillage.  There  are  several 
large  estates,  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
good  deal  subdivided.  Farms  of  a  medium  size. 
There  are  valuable  coal  mines  near  Paisley  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  co.,  and  limestone  and 
freestone  are  very  generally  diffused.  Paisley  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Scotch  shawl  manufac- 
ture ;  and,  next  to  Glasgow,  of  the  Scotch  cotton 
manufacture :  manufacturing  industry  is  also  ex- 
tensively prosecuted  at  Pollockshaws,  Neilston, 
and  other  places.  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow, 
which  are  both  in  this  county,  are  considerable 
sea-ports.    Princiiial  rivers,  White-Cart,  Ulack- 
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Cart,  and  Grj'fe.  The  co.  b  divided  into  sixteen 
parishes,  and*  sends  three  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
being  one  for  the  co.,  and  one  each  for  Paisley 
and  Greenock.  Renfrew  and  Port  Glasgow  are 
associated  with  other  bors.  in  the  return  of  a  niom. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  2,276  in  1865.  At 
the  census  of  1861  the  co.  had  11,934  inhabited 
houses,  and  177,561  inhabitants;  while,  in  1841, 
the  CO.  had  24,664  inhabited  houses,  and  155,072 
inhabitants.  The  old  valued  rent  was  5,764t,  and 
the  new  valuation  346,751/.  for  1864-65, 

Renfrew,  a  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co.  Renfrew, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  within  about  4  m.  of  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Clyde,  5  m.  W.  Glasgow.  Pop. 
8,412  in  1861.  The  town  consists  merely  of  a 
single  street,  tcom  which  several  lanes  issue.  The 
only  public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  tovcn- 
hall,  and  gaol.  There  are  no  native  manufac- 
tures in  the  town,  but  about  260  looms  are  em- 
ployed on  account  of  Glasgow  manufacturers.  It 
has  also  a  distUlery,  and  a  considerable  dairy 
establishment.  The  bor.  was  connected  with  the 
Clyde  by  a  canal  in  1786,  but  it  has  been  allowed 
to  go  into  disrepair.  A  quay  was  constructed  on 
the  Clyde  opposite  to  the  town  in  1885;  and  a 
railway,  3^  m.  in  length,  connects  the  bor.  with 
Paisley.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  has  but  littie 
trade  or  enterprise.  The  royal  family  of  Stewart, 
so  called  from  their  office,  had  their  original  resi- 
dence near  this  tovra.  It  joins  with  Port  Glas- 
gow, Dumbarton,  Rutheiglen,  and  Kilmarnock,  in 
sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  in  this  bor.,  148  in  1865 ;  councillors,  12 ; 
Corp.  revenue,  2,509/.  in  1863-64. 

RENNES  (an.  Condattf  afterwards  Redoiteg),  a 
city  of  France,  d^p.  lUe-et-Vilaine,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  in  a  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  lUe 
and  Vilaine,  61  m.  N.  by  W.  Nantes,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Brest,  Pop.  45,485  in  1861. 
The  Vilaine  divides  Reimes  into  an  upper  and 
lower  town.  The  former,  which  is  the  largest,  is 
regularly  built  and  handsome ;  the  lower  town  is 
quite  the  contrarj".  The  houses  in  both  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  dull  grey  stone,  which  gives  the  city  a 
sombre  appearance.  Rennes  has  several  squares, 
as  that  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  in  whidi  waa 
formerly  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  the  Place  aux  Armes,  planted  with  limo 
trees,  and  forming  a  favourite  promenade.  But  it 
has  neither  public  fountains  nor  covered  market- 
places ;  and,  for  a  city  of  its  size,  there  are  few 
public  buildings  worth  notice.  Though  not  forti- 
fied, it  has  several  gates,  on  one  of  which  is  an 
almost  effaced  Latin  inscription  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Gordian.  Opposite  tliis  gate  is  the  ca- 
thedral, a  heavy-looking  edifice,  with  a  fn>nt 
flanked  by  two  square  towers,  and  ornamented 
with  five  rows  of  columns  of  different  orders. 
Several  of  the  other  churches  are  in  much  better 
taste.  The  town-hall  is  one  of  the  best  public 
edifices.  It  has  been  rebuilt,  together  with  a  Ui^ge 
part  of  the  city,  since  a  destructive  fire  in  1 720, 
and  comprises  a  large  saloon,  used  for  public  fetes, 
the  halls  of  various  iudicial  couri!K,  a  public  li- 
brary of  above  80,000  vols.,  schools  of  design  and 
architecture,  and  the  apartments  occupied  by  the 
mayor.  The  hotel  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
imperial  court  and  tribimal  of  commerce  is  a  build- 
ing in  the  Tuscan  order,  having  some  good  paint- 
ings and  arabesques. 

Rennes  has  several  hospitals,  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, in  which  various  manufactures  are  con- 
ducted, an  arsenal,  artillery  forges,  and  various 
military  schools.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose 
diocese  comprises  the  ddp.  Ille-et-Vilauie :  it  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  imperial  court  for  the  five 
deps.  of  Brittany,  the  cap.  of  the  13th  military 
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dirision,  and  has  a  chamber  of  manufactnres,  a 
faculty  of  law,  a  secondaiy  school  of  medicine, 
two  seminaries,  a  tolerable  museum  of  painting, 
and  some  other  scientific  establishments.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  several  good  promenades ; 
the  principal,  the  Thabor,  formerly  a  garden  of 
the  Benedictines,  on  a  height  above  the  city,  has 
a  statue  of  Dnguesclin.  Though  favourably  situ- 
ated for  trade,  Kennes  has  few  maniffactnres:  the 
principal  are  those  of  sail-cloth,  for  the  navy, 
fishing-nets,  and  twine.  It  has,  however,  a  con- 
siderable traffic  in  linens,  butter,  cvder,  and  pro- 
Tloions,  which  is  much  facilitated  hy  the  canal  of 
Ille  and  Kance,  and  that  between  Nantes  and 
Brest.    It  has  12  annual  fairs. 

Rennes  was  the  cap.  of  Brittany  from  the  9th 
oentuq-  to  the  Revolution.  It  has  produced  nume- 
rous distinguished  men,  among  whom  may  be 
specified  the  famous  Constable  Duguesclin,  bom 
in  the  castle  of  Motte-Broon,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  in  1314 ;  La  Bletterie,  the  author  of  the 
lives  of  Julian  and  Jovian ;  and  Gingudnd,  the 
anther  of  the  *Huitory  of  Italian  Literature.' 

REPTON,  or  REPINGTON,  a  par.  and  village 
of  England,  co.  Derby,  hund.  Repton,  on  a  small 
afflnent  of  the  Trent,  6  m.  SW.  Derby.  Area  of 
par.  with  Bradby  chapelry,  6,440  acres.  Pop. 
2,177  in  1861.  The  town  contiists  principally  of 
a  street  of  scattered  houses,  about  one  mile  in 
length,  its  inhabitants  being  chiefly  agricultural. 
The  par.  church  ia  a  spacious  structure,  with  an 
elegant  spire,  and  several  handsome  monuments. 
A  free  school^  well  endowed  in  1566,  is  held  in  the 
remains  of  a  priprv  of  Black  Canons,  established 
in  1172. 

REQUENA  (an.  Loreium),  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  prov.  Cuen^a.  on  the  Magro  (a  tribu- 
Ury  of  the  Jncar),  43  m.  WNW.  Valencia.  Pop. 
7,709  in  1867.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  commanded  by  an  old  castle,  built  on 
an  emmence;  th'e  streets  are  tolerably  straight, 
lined  with  well-built  houses,  and,  as  in  most 
Spanish  towns,  there  is  a  spacious  plaztz,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  ornamental  fountain.  Three 
par.  churches  and  a  college  are  the  only  public 
jNiildings.  The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabs. 
is  in  weaving  ribbands  and  silk  goods ;  and  Re- 
qaena  now  furnishes  a  large  supply  of  these 
articles  to  Madrid,  Seville,  and  Cadiz.  A  fair  is 
held  annually  in  September.  The  neighbourhood, 
a  portion  of  which  is  irrigated,  is  well  cultivated, 
and  funiishes  com,  wine,  fruit,  saffiron,  and  large 
quantities  of  silk. 

During  the  war  of  the  Succession,  in  1706,  the 
castle  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  retaken  the 
following  year  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  of 
Orleans. 

RETFORD  (EAST  and  WEST),  a  pari,  and 
mun.  bor.  of  England,  co.  Nottingham,  wapentake 
Bassetlaw,  on  the  Idle,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent, 
26  m.  NNE.  Nottingham,  and  129  m.  NNW.  Lon- 
don b>-  road,  and  138  m.  by  Great  Northern  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  of  East  Retford,  47,330 ; 
and  of  par.  of  West  Retford,  637,  in  1861.  The 
pari.  bor.  comprises,  together  with  the  par.  of 
East  Retford,  parts  of  those  of  West  Retford, 
Clareborough,  and  Ordsall.  The  town  consists  of 
several  thoroughfares,  which  meet  in  a  common 
centre,  and  are  united  bv  cross  streets.  To  the 
KE.  are  the  hamlets  of  Moorgate  and  Spittal 
Hill,  and  to  the  S.  South  Retford  and  Thrump- 
toD,  to  which  last  houses  extend  from  East  Ret- 
ford, so  as  to  form  one  continued  line  of  buildings. 
West  Retford  is  divided  from  East  Retford  by 
the  Idle :  the  houses  of  East  and  West  Retfonl 
Lave  a  respectable  appearance,  and  the  streets  are 
lighted  with  gas.    East  Retford  church  ia  a  spa- 
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clous  edifice  of  different  dates,  with  a  lofty  square 
tower.  The  church  of  West  Retford  is  small,  but 
has  a  handsome  spire.  The  living  of  East  Retford 
is  a  vicarage,  that  of  West  Retford  is  a  rectory. 
In  the  subt^  of  Moorgate  is  a  new  chapel  of  ease, 
in  the  Gothic  style :  there  are  in  the  town  places 
of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wes- 
leyans.  The  town-hall  is  a  building,  surmounted 
by  a  cupola,  and  having  beneath  a  good  market 
place.  There  are  two  almshouses,  one  for  old 
men,  the  other  for  women ;  a  free  grammar  school, 
founded  by  Edward  VI..  of  which  the  municipal 
authorities'  are  trustees ;  a  national  school,  esta- 
blished in  1813,  various  minor  charities,  a  news- 
room, and  a  theatre.  There  is  no  manufactory  of 
any  kind  in  the  town.  Malting  was  formerly 'ex- 
tensively carried  on,  and  hat^making  and  the  ma- 
nufacture of  wonted  were  introduced,  but  these 
branches  have  nearly  ceased.  The  Idle  is  not  navi- 
gable at  Retford,  but  it  communicates  with  the 
Trent  by  the  Chesterfield  Canal,  which  passes  S.  of 
the  town,  and  is  carried  over  the  Idle  by  an  aque- 
duct. East  Retford  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and 
12  councillors.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  borough 
by  prescription ;  il  received  many  charters  from 
Henry  III.  and  subsequent  sovereigns,  down  to 
James  I.  East  Retford  returned  2  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  9th  Edward  II.,  and  continued 
to  enjoy  this  privilege  down  to  1826.  But  it 
having  been  proved  that  gross  bribery  had  been 
practised  at  the  election  that  then  took  place. 
It  was  proposed  by  one  party  to  Incorporate  the 
adjoining  mmdred  of  Basse^aw  with  the  bor., 
and  by  another  to  transfer  the  franchise  to 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  some  other  of  the 
great  tov^nis  that  were  then  unrepresented.  After 
lengthened  discussion,  the  first-mentioned  plan 
was  agreed  to,  so  that  the  parL  bor.  of  East 
Retford  is  now  identical  with  the  hundred  of 
Bassetlaw.  Registered  electors,  2,514  in  1865. 
Markets  at  East  Retford  on  Saturdays;  fairs, 
March  23  and  October  2,  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
cheese. 

KETHEL,  a  toVni  of  France,  d^p.  Ardennes, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  a  steep  declivity  beside  the  Aisnc, 
here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  24  m.  SW.  Me- 
zieres.  Pop.  3,712  in  1861.  The  town  is  pretty 
well  laid  oat^  and  is  improving,  but  the  houses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  and  there  i9  no  remarkable 
public  building.  Rethel  was  formerly  the  cap.  of 
a  CO.  of  Champagne,  and  was  fortified.  It  has  a 
court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  communal  college, 
society  of  agriculture,  theatre,  several  hospitids, 
and  two  prisons.  It  is  chiefiy  noted  for  its  wool- 
len manufactures,  which  are  estimated  to  employ 
from  1,400  to  1,800  hands,  mostly  spinners.  As 
in  most  small  manufacturing  towns,  the  work- 
people are  generally  employed  at  tJieir  homes. 
The  prices  of  labour  are  somewhat  lower  than 
in  Rheims,  but  provisions  are  cheaper,  and,  on 
the  Whole,  the  woollen  spinners  of  Rethel  are  in 
a  better  condition  than  those  in  that  citv.  It» 
trade  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the 
opening  of  the  canal  of  Ardennes :  besides  wool^ 
Icn  manufactures,  the  town  has  many  iron  Ibrges, 
breweries,  and  tanneries. 

REVEL  (Esth.  TalHne,  Russ.  Kolytfan)^  a  seau 
port  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of  the  above 

fov. ;  on  a  smaU  bav  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
inland,  200  m.  WSW.  Petersburg.  Pop.  21,750 
in  1858.  The  city  proper,  included  within  the 
rampjEirts,  is  small,  and  though  it  has  many  good 
brick  houses,  ita  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular. 
There  are  several  Lutheran,  a  Rom.  Oath.,  and 
some  Greek  ahurches,  all  stone  edifices:  and  va- 
rious charitable  and  educational  establishments^ 
the  latter  including  a  gymnasium,  episcopal  8eB>- 
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naiy,  and  a  school  for  nobles.  The  castle,  a 
mwlem  edifice,  is  appropriated  to  the  provincial 
authorities ;  the  municipal  officers,  who  are  elected 
by  the  city,  reside  in  the  town-halL  The  admi- 
ralty is  the  principal  public  building.  The  sub- 
urbs, consisting  mostly  of  wooden  houses,  cover  a 
large  extent  of  ground  along  the  shore.  Revel 
is  much  resorted  to  as  a  watering-place,  and  has 
some  good  warm  baths,  a  theatre,  several  clubs  or 
coftvuM,  and  three  or  four  public  libraries,  one  of 
which,  the  property  of  the  city,  is  said  to  com- 
prise 10,000  vols.  This  town  is  one  of  the  sta- 
tions for  the  Russian  fleet,  and  has  a  harbour 
defended  by  several  batteries.  This  port,  which 
was  materially  improved  in  1820,  is  deeper  than 
that  of  Cronstadt,  though  more  difficult  of  en- 
trance. The  roadstead,  formed  by  some  islands, 
is  well  sheltered :  the  long  duration  of  the  frost 
is  the  principal  drawback  on  Revel  as  a  naval 
station,  though  that  is  a  disadvantage  which  it 
shares  in  common  with  the  other  Russian  ports  in 
the  Baltic  Though  not  connected  with  the  inte- 
rior by  any  navigable  river,  Revel  has  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Its  principal  exports  are  com, 
spirits,  hemp,  flax,  timber,  and  other  Baltic  pro- 
duce; the  imports  consist  of  colonial  produce, 
herrings  from  Holland  and  Norway,  salt,  cheese, 
wine,  tobacco,  fruits,  dye  stufls,  cotton  yam,  stuffs, 
and  other  manufactured  goods.  A  portion  of  the 
customs'  revenue  is  enjoyed  by  the  town. 

Revel  was  founded  by  the  Danes  in  1218,  and 
afterwards  sold  by  them  to  the  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order.  In  1561  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Swedes,  but  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Russians  in  1710.  Near  it  is  the  Ka- 
tharinenthat  Palace,  built  by  Pet€r  the  Great, 
the  gardens  of  which  are  a  favourite  public  pro- 
menade. 

REUS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  9  m.  W. 
Tarragona,  and  54  m.  W.  by  S.  Barcelona,  on  the 
railway  from  Barcelona  to  Tarragona.  Pop.  28,171 
in  1857.  The  town  stands  on  a  plain  gently 
sloping  towards  the  coast,  and  comprises  several 
streets  lined  with  good  houses,  with  numerous 
churches,  hospitals,  barracks,  an  orphan  asylum, 
theatre,  and  handsome  public  fountains.  The  in- 
habitants are  extensively  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  and 
soap;  besides  which  there  are  lar^  dye-houses, 
bleaching-grounds,  tanneries,  spirit  distilleries, 
and  glass-houses.  Reus  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  of 
Catalonia,  and  tne  numerous  handsome  houses  in 
its  neighbourhood  indicate  the  industry  and  proa^ 
pcrity  of  its  inhabs.  The  town  is  connected  by  a 
canal  with  the  port  of  Salon,  whence  its  products 
are  exported  in  exchange  for  rice,  flour,  cod  fish, 
and  anchovies.  Its  weekl}'  market  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Spain,  and  is  frequently  attended  by 
upwards  of  10,000  persons. 

The  town  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century,  but  its  present  importance  is  wholly 
consequent  to  the  establishment  of  silk  and  cotton 
manufactories  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

REUSS,  a  territory  of  Central  Germany, "form- 
ing two  independent  principalities,  Reuss-Greiz 
and  Reuss-Schleiz,  between  lat.  50<^  20'  and  61° 
N.,  and  long.  11°  45'  and  12^  15'  E.,  having  S. 
Bavaria,  E.  Saxony,  and  N,  and  W.  the  terri- 
tories of  Pmssia,  Cobourg,  Gotha,  and  Weimar, 
the  last  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  portions. 
Area  of  R.  Greiz,  148  sq.  m. ;  of  R.  Schleiz,  297 
sq.  m.  Pop.  of  R.  Greiz,  42,130,  and  of  R.  Schleiz, 
8S,d60  in  1861.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly : 
in  the  N.  it  is  watered  by  the  Elster,  in  the'S. 
by  the  Saale.  Tillage  is  less  an  occupation  of 
the  inhabs.  than  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
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The  most  fertile  tract  adjoins  the  town  of  Gers. 
Woods  comparatively  extensive,  and  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  national  wealth.  Woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  fabrics  are  produced ;  mining  is  little 
followed,  and  the  only  metallic  works  are  a  few 
iton-forges.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Lu- 
therans. The  principality  of  R.  Greiz  is  ruled 
by  the  elder  brandi  of  Reuss,  and  consists  of  the 
lordships  of  €rreiz  and  Burgh.  Greiz  is  the  chief 
town,  and  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  court, 
whence  appeal  lies  to  the  tribunal  of  Jena.  The 
public  revenue  amounts  to  about  200,000  thalcrs 
a  year.  The  younger  branch  of  Reuss  has  a  ter- 
ritory composed  of  the  lordships  of  Schleiz,  Lo- 
benstein-Ebersdorf,  and  Gera ;  chief  town  and  seat 
of  gov.,  Schleiz.  Appeal  from  the  court  of  this 
principality  lies  also  to  Jena.  Public  revenue, 
about  285,664  thalers,  or  42,8202.  in  1862.  Each 
branch  has  a  separate  vote  in  the  full  diet  of 
the  German  Confed.,  and  txigether  with  Hohen- 
zoUera,  Lippe,  Liechtenstein,  and  Waldeck,  the 
16th  place,  and  a  vote  in  the  committee. 

REUTLINGEN,  a  town  of  WUrtembog,  circ 
Schwarzwald  (Black  Forest),  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  Eschatz,  a  tributary  of  the  Neckar ; 
19  m.  S.  Stuttgard  on  the  railway  from  Stuttgard 
to  Rottenbuiig.  Pop.  13,400  m  1861.  Reutlingen 
presents  a  contrast  to  many  other  old  imperial 
cities,  having  mostly  regular  streets,  and  well- 
built  though  antiquated  houses.  It  is  fortified, 
and  has  several  suburijs.  One  of  its  churches  has 
a  tower  320  ft.  in  height :  the  town-hall,  lyoeum, 
a  well-endowed  hospital,  and  orphan  asylum  are 
the  other  most  conspicuous  edifices.  It  has  ma- 
nufactures of  leather,  lace,  net  for  women's  cape, 
of  the  annual  value  of  100,000  florins,  clocks  and 
watches;  with  dyeing  and  bleachii^  factories, 
and  priming  establishments. 

Reutlingen  was  the  first  town  in  Swabia  which 
embraced  the  Reformation. 

RHEIMS,  or  REIMS  (anc  />Knicor«ar«iii,  post. 
i?CTni),  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  d^p.  Mame,  of 
which,  though  not  the  cap.,  it  is  by  far  the  lax^gest 
town,  cap.  arrond.,  in  a  plain  near  the  Yesle,  a 
tributary  of  the  Aisne;  27  m.  NNW.  Chalons, 
and  95  *m.  £.  by  N.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from 
Chalons  to  St  Quentin.  Pop.  55,808  in  1861. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  faced  with 
stone,  which,  being  planted  with  trees,  form 
agreeable  public  walks,  and  there  are  other  pro- 
menades in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is 
about  a  league  in  circuit,  and  is  entered  by  six 
gates,  one  of  which,  the  Porie  Neuve^  a  triumphal 
arch,  with  handsome  doors  of  open  iron-work,  was 
raised  in  honour  of  Louis  XYI.  at  his  coronation. 
Two  principal  thoroughfares,  which  meet  in  the 
Place  BoyalCf  divide  the  city  into  four  unequal 
portions.  It  is  tolerably  well  laid  out,  its  streets 
being  wide,  straight,  and  generally  clean :  it  has 
several  good  squares,  but  its  houses  are  small, 
having  mostly  only  two  floors,  and  are  oon> 
stracted  with  monotonous  uniformity.  AVater- 
works,  beyond  the  walls,  distribute  the  watera 
of  the  Vcsle  through  the  town.  The  cathedral, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Europe, 
is  that  in  which  the  coronation  of  the  Bourbon 
kings  of  France  has  taken  place,  with  few  exceiv 
tions,  from  the  sera  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  was 
chiefly  constructed  between  1212  and  1242.  It 
is  479  ft.  in  length,  99  ft.  in  breadth,  and  144  ft, 
in  height.  It  ha«s  a  noble  front,  flanked  with  two 
square  towers,  262^  ft.  in  height.  Of  the  three 
grand  entrances  on  this  side,  the  central  is  90^  ft,, 
and  those  on  either  side  22^  ft  in  width ;  above 
the  former  is  a  beautiful  circuhir  window.  The 
whole  front  is  ornamented  vrith  nearly  550  sta- 
tues, and  a  great  number  of  columns  and  bas- 
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relief,  and  similar  decorations  abound  in  every 
nan  of  the  exterior.  In  one  of  the  toweis  is  a 
bell  webbing  23,000  lbs.  This  cathedral  has  some 
fioe  stauied  glass,  tapestry,  marble  pavements,  a 
Tery  fine  organ ;  the  *  Washing  the  Feet,'  a  chef 
d^auvre  of  Poussin ;  various  cariosities,  inclading 
the  font  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  baptism 
of  Qovis,  and  the  tomb  of  Jovinns,  a  citizen  of 
Rheims,  who  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  Roman 
consul  dpmo  366.  The  last,  an  admirable  specimen 
of  ancient  art,  was  transferred  from  the  church  of 
St.  Kicaise,  destroyed  daring  the  phrenzy  of  the 
Sevolution. 

^  Rheims,  which  was  a  place  of  peat  considera- 
tion under  the  Romans,  had  various  other  anti- 
quities, but  they  were  mostly  destroyed  or  carried 
off  during  the  Kevolotlon.  The  most  remarkable 
indent  monument  now  existing  is  the  Forte  de 
Marty  one  of  the  city  gates;  a  triple  archway, 
ornamented  with  eight  Corinthian  columns  and 
nnmerous  bas-reliefs,  though  these  are  now  greatly 
defaced.  This  arch  appears  to  have  been  erected 
in  honour  of  Oesar  and  Augustus,  when  Agrippa 
was  governor  of  GanL  Without  the  walls  are  the 
traces  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  church  of  St. 
Remi,  constructed  in  1041,  is  considered  the  oldest 
in  the  dty.  It  occupies  almost  as  much  ground 
as  the  cathedral ;  and,  though  much  less  lofty  and 
ornamented,  is  in  a  similar  style  of  architecture. 
It  contains  the  remains  of  the  ancient  and  curious 
mausoleum  of  St.  RemL  The  town-hall,  an  edifice 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XI [I.,  with  whose  statue  its 
front  is  ornamented,  the  new  prison,  mmaon  rouge, 
which  has  some  historical  interest,  theatre,  and 
MTeral  hospitals,  are  among  the  other  chief  objects 
of  notice.  In  the  centre  of  the  Flace  is  a  bronze 
itatue  of  Louis  XY.,  surrounded  with  allegorical 
figures,  erected  in  1818,  to  roplace  a  similar  statue 
destroyed  in  1798.  Rheims  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishops whose  suffiagans  are  the  bishops  of  Amiens, 
Beauvua,  Chalons,  and  Soissons,  and  of  courts 
of  SEsize,  origiiud  jurisdiction,  and  commerce,  a 
eoondl  dee  pnuThommes,  a  chamber  of  mannfac- 
tnres  and  arts,  and  a  college.  It  has  a  public 
library  of  24,000  printed  volumes,  and  1,000 
MSS.,  a  botaiaic  garden,  and  schools  of  mutual 
instractiotu 

Rheims  is  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  stuffs,  which  extends  over  nearlv  the 
whole  d^  of  Mame,  and  the  adjacent  deps.  of 
Aisne  and  Ardennes.  These  manufactnres  are 
estimated  to  occupy  50,000  hands,  of  whom  12,000 
settled  in  Rheims.  About  3,000  of  the  latter  are 
weavers,  1-lOth  part  of  whom  work  at  jacquard- 
koms,  1,500  employed  in  spinning  yam,  4,000  in 
falling,  washing,  and  otherwise  preparing  the 
Isbrics  made.  For  the  last  25  years  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  Rheims  has  made  a  considerable 
profrresB  in  most  of  its  branches.  Workmen  usually 
work  for  about  12  hours  a  da^ ;  those  living  in  the 
dty  bdng  mostly  employed  in  the  workshops  of 
the  manufacturers.  In  general  the  workpeople 
are  well  clothed  and  well  fed,  but  they  are  said 
to  be  improvident.  Rheims  also  produces  soap, 
candles,  biscuits,  and  gingerbread,  and  has  brew- 
eries, tanneries,  and  leather  factories.  It  is  a 
piindpal  depdt  for  the  wines  of  Champagne,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  stored  up  in  cellars,  simikr 
to  those  of  Epemay,  which  see.  Besides  its  trade 
in  woollen  manufactures  and  wines,  it  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  cotton  stuffs,  floor,  and  other 
agricultural  products. 

Under  the  Romans  Durocortarum  was  the  cap. 
of  Belgica  II.,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  seat  of 
letters  and  philosophy.  It  became  a  bishopric 
before  the  irruption  m  the  Franks,  and  received 
many  privileges  from  the  Merovingian  kings.   In 
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1859,  Rheims  successfully  resisted. the  arms  of 
Edward  III.  In  1647,  a  university  was  founded 
in  it,  wluch  lasted  till  the  revolution,  when  it  was 
suppressed.  In  1814  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians, 
who  were  soon  after  expelled  by  Napoleon  with 
great  loss.  Among  the  great  men  of  whom 
Kheims  has  to  boost,  the  most  distinguished  by 
far  is  Colbert,  minister  of  finance  during  the  most 
splendid  period  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  bom 
here  on  the  29th  of  August,  1619.  It  has  also 
given  birth  to  the  Abb^  de  la  Pluche,  and  the  his- 
torian Vely. 

RHIN  (BAS,  or  LOWER^RHINE),  a  frontier 
d^.  of  France,  in  the  £.  part  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  with  Haut-Rhin,  formerly  constituted  the 
prov.  of  Alsace,  chiefly  between  the  48th  and  49th 
degs.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  7th  and  8th  £.  long. ; 
having  N.  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  the  d^p.  of 
Moselle,  W.  Meurthe  and  Vosges,  S.  Haut-Khin, 
and  E.  the  Rhine,  separating  it  from  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden.  Area,  455,345  hectares;  pop. 
577,674  in  1861.  The  W.  part  of  the  d^p.  is 
covered  by  the  Yosges  mountains  and  their  rami- 
fications. The  average  elevation  is  from  2,000  to 
2,500  ft. ;  but  the  Hochfield  rises  to  4,460  ft.,  and 
the  Schnceberg  to  2,850  ft.  The  surface  declines 
towards  the  E.  Principal  rivers,  the  111,  with  its 
numerous  tributaries,  the  Moder,  Zom,  and  Sarre. 
The  arable  lands  are  estimated  at  180,920  hectares, 
meadows  56,024  ditto,  vinevards  13,123  ditto,  or- 
chards 5,924  ditto,  and  woods  117,754  ditto.  The 
marshes  in  the  E.,  and  the  stony  tracts  of  the  W., 
are  unsuitable  for  agriculture;  and  though  the 
middle  of  the  dep.  be  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
the  produce  of  com  is  not  sufiicient  for  home  con- 
sumption. More  potatoes  are  grown  than  in  any 
of  the  neighbouring  ddps.  A  good  deal  of  tobacco 
is  raised  and  bought  by  the  government.  The 
annual  produce  of  wine  may  be  estimated  at  about 
460,000  hectolitres :  it  is  of  a  medium  quality,  but, 
speaking  generally,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Haut 
Rhln,  About  a  half  of  the  produce  is  consumed 
in  the  d^p.,  the  rest  being  sent,  partly  to  other 
d<^p8.  and  partly  to  Baden.  Hops,  wood,  hemp, 
onions,  and  other  vegetables,  are  articles  of  exten- 
sive cultivation.  The  plough  is  usuiUly  drawn  by 
horses.  Homed  cattle  are  numerous,' but  sheep 
are  scarce.  Poultry  are  extensively  reared  near 
Strasburg,  particularljr  geese,  the  livers  of  which 
serve  to  make  the  pdtee  defoiegrae,  for  which  that 
city  is  so  celebrated.  Iron  mines  are  wrought; 
lead,  antimony,  cobalt,  coal,  and  bitumen  are  met 
with;  and  salt  is  mitde  from  springs  in  the  N.  and 
W.  The  d^p.  has  manufactures  of  cotton  yam, 
muslins,  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  leather,  sad- 
dlery, carriages,  and  glass  wares.  There  are  many 
iron-forges,  and  fire-arms  are  manufactured  at 
Mutzig  and  Klinzenthal.  Strasburg  is  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  general  commerce  and  transit 
trade.  Bas-Rhin  is  divided  into  four  arronds.; 
Chief  towns,  Strasburg  the  cap.,  Saveme,  Schle- 
stadt,  and  Wissembourg.  The  majority  of  the 
population  are  Protestants. 

RHIN  (HAUT,  or  UPPER  RHINE),  afrontier 
d^p.  of  France,  in  the  £.  part  of  the  kingdom,  for- 
merly comprised  in  the  prov.  of  Alsace ;  between 
lat.  47°  27'^and  48^  18'  N.,  and  long.  6°  45'  and 
70  86'  E.,  having  N.  Bas-Rhin,  W.  Vosges  and 
Haute  Sadne,  S.  Doubs,  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
Neufchatel,  Beme,  and  Basle,  and  E.  the  Rhine, 
separating  it  from  the  territories  of  Baden.  Area, 
410,771  hectares;  pop.  515,802  in  1861.  In  the 
W.  ar9  the  chains  of  the  Vosges  and  Jura ;  one 
summit  of  the  former,  the  hcdhn  d'AUcuxy  rises  to 
4,602  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is 
mostly  plain.  Except  the  Rhine,  the  111  is  the 
only  navigable  river;  but  the  canal  between  the 
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Hhine  and  Rhone  intersects  the  dep.  in  its  -whole 
length.  As  in  Bas-Rhin,  the  most  fertile  portion 
of  the  surface  is  in  the  centre  of  the  dt^p.,  where 
agriculture  is  in  a  pretty  advanced  state.  The 
arable  lands  are  estimated  to  comprise  155,571 
hectiires;  meadows,  52,566  do.;  vineyards,  11,141 
do.;  orchards,  5,819  do.;  and  woods,  113,215  do. 
Principal  crops,  wheat  and  barley.  The  produce 
of  wine  is  estimated  at  above  400,000  hectol.  a 
year.  Some  of  the  white  wines,  especially  those 
of  Guebwiller,  Riquevir,  and  Thaun  are  highly 
esteemed.  The  vins  gentils  are  extensively  pur- 
chased by  the  merchants  of  Cologne  and  Frank- 
fort, who  mix  them  with  the  wines  of  the  Rhine, 
to  which  they  impart  strength  and  vivacity.  They 
keep  for  more  than  twenty  years,  improve  as  they 
grow  older,  and  sustain  no  injury  from  travelling. 
The  d<?p.  also  produces  excellent  beer.  There  are 
various  iron  and  other  mines,  and  ^ood  building 
stone  and  other  minerals  are  met  with  in  various 
parts.  Hand-looms  are  scattered  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  deps.  of  the  Haut  and  Bas-Rhin';  the 
articles jprodnced  are  chiefly  muslins  and  fine  cali- 
coes. The  cotton  manufactures  employ  100,000 
individuals,  or  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire 
pop. ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  these  persons  pro- 
secute the  cotton  trade  as  a  subsidiary  employment 
only,  carr^'ing  it  on  in  llieir  cottages  when  thev 
are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  culture  of  their 
little  patches  of  ground.  Mulhausen,  Thaun, 
Guebwiller,  Soultz,  and  Sainte  Marie  aux  Mines, 
are  the  chief  scats  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The 
homes  of  the  weaving  classes  in  these  towns  are, 
for  the  most  part,  dirty  and  comfortless,  and  evince 
every  symptom  of  bad  management  and  poverty. 
Even  those  who  have  children  in  the  cotton  mills 
do  not  keep  up  any  appearance  of  comfort  The 
Alsatian  weavers  have,  ^icrally  speaking,  a  suf- 
ficiency of  food,  though  in  all  other  respects  they 
are  badly  olT.  This  d^p.  has  also  manufactures  of 
hardware,  clocks,  and  watches,  with  various  iron 
and  steel  foi]p:es.  It  is  divided  into  8  arronds. ; 
chief  towns,  Colmar,  the  cap.,  Altkirch,  and  Bel- 
fort.  .  Unlike  Bas-Rhin,  the  majority  of  the  pop. 
in  this  ddp.  are  Rom. Catholics,  but  Protestants  are 
numerous. 

Alsace,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Austrasia  and  Lorraine,  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  German  empire  till  1268,  when  it  became  in- 
dependent. It  subsequently  belonged  to  Austria 
but  was  finally  annexed  to  France  bv  Louis  XI Y. 
in  1697. 

RHINE,  a  huge  river  of  W.  Europe,  rising  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Alps,  flowing  through  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  and  falling  into  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean,  between  lat,  46®  30'  and 
520  N.,  and  long,  2P  40'  and  9©  50'  E.  Length, 
measured  along  the  stream,  950  m :  area  of  basin, 
including  tributaries,  83;298  sq.  m.,  or  about  l-43d 
part  of  Europe.  It  originates  in  two  prindpl 
fitreams,  which  have  their  sources  on  the  N.  side 
■of  the  Penine  Alps :  the  principal  of  these,  called 
by  the  Germans  Vorder-Rhine,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  small  streams  flowing  from  the  N. 
side  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,581  ft. above  the  sea;  lat.  46°  32'  N.,  long.  S^SS' 
E. ;  only  a  few  miles  from  tha  source  of  the  Rhone. 
Hence  the  main  stream,  which  soon  becomes  en- 
larged by  the  affluence  of  numerous  brooks  and 
mountain  torrents,  takes  at  first  a  NE.  direction 
through  the  magnificent  and  stupendous  ravine  of 
the  Rhcinwald,  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  almost 
perpendicular  rocks,  rising  3,000  ft.  aBove  the 
river,  and  clothed  to  their  very  summit  with  stately 
firs.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  vallej'-,  and  only  a 
few  miles  above  Chur,  near  Reichenau,  the  river 
is  joined  by  its  E.  branch,  the  Hinter-Rhine,  which 


rises  on  the  side  of  the  Moschelhom  or  Vogelsberir, 
near  the  pass  of  St.  Bernard.  At  Chur  the  river 
deflects  N.,  maintaining  that  general  direction 
through  a  fertile  and  romantic  v«dley,  abounding 
with  vineyards,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
into  which  it  pours  its  waters,  their  level  at  this 
point  being  1,255  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  5,326  ft 
below  the  source.  The  river,  leaving  this  beautiful 
lake  at  its  W.  end,  near  the  town  of  Constance, 
enters  a  smaller  expanse  of  water,  called  the  Unter- 
or  Zetter  See,  in  which  is  the  island  of  Reichenau, 
and  thence,  narrowing  its  channel,  runs  W.  to 
Schaffhausen ;  3  m.  bdow  which  the  stream,  pent 
between  lofty  rocks,  and  divided  bv  craggy  lAets, 
falls  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  76  ft.  in  height,  forming 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  European  cataracts. 
(See  Schaffhausen.)  The  channel,  from  this 
point  to  Basle,  is  extremely  tortuous,  winding 
through  lofty  rocks,  which  confine  the  waters 
w^ithin  a  narrow  compass,  and  consequently  in- 
crease the  rapidity  or  the  current  At  Zuzach, 
about  1  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  Aar,  occurs 
a  second  fall,  down  which,  however,  the  natives 
venture  their  loaded  barks,  except  during  the 
spring  floods.  The  river  maintains  its  W.  direc- 
tion through  a  rocky  valley,  interrupted  with 
frequent  crags  rising  above  the  stream,  as  far  as 
Basle,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  600  ft.  in 
length.  Here  commences  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  its  level  at  this  point  being  827  ft.  above  the 
German  Ocean. 

Basle  seems  to  be  the  proper  point  of  division 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine ;  for  the  na- 
vigation above  this  town  is  so  interrupted  by  falls 
and  rocks  as  to  be  scarcely  ot  any  importance, 
whereas  from  hence  to  the  mouth  boats  pass  at 
almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Assummg  at 
Basle  a  pretty  constant  N.  course,  the  Rhine  be- 
comes the  boundary  between  France  and  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  and  afterwards  between  Baden 
and  Rhenish  Bavaria,  the  cities  and  towns  in  this 
part  of  its  course  being  Mannheim,  on  the  E.  bank, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar,  and  Strasburg, 
Sj)eier,  Oppenheim,  and  Mayence,  on  the  W. 
bank.  At  the  last  of  these  towns,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Mayn,  the  stream  takes  a  sudden  turn  W. 
to  Bingen,  on  the  W.  bank,  from  which  pomt  the 
course  of  the  river  is  pretty  uniformly  NW.  to  the 
delta  at  its  mouth.  Coblentz,  at  the'confluence  of 
the  Moselle,  Bonn,  Cologne,  and  Cloves  are  the 
chief  towns  on  the  W.  bank ;  those  on  and  near 
the  E.  side  comprising  Wiesbailen,  Dusseldorf, 
Wesel,  and  other  places  of  inferior  siee.  The  delta 
of  the  Rhine  is  the  lani^est  in  Europe,  not  even 
excepting  that  of  the  Wolga :  it  extends,  with  its 
ramifications,  110  m.  along  the  coast,  from  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Zuyder-Zee  to  the  S.  branch  of  the 
Maas ;  and  the  distance  from  the  apex,  about  10  m. 
below  Emmerich,  being  72  m.,  the  total  area  of  the 
country  comprised  within  its  limits  is  4,160  sq.  m. 
When  the  river  divides,  the  left  or  S.  arm  takes 
the  name  of  Waal ;  and  the  other,  retaining  that 
of  the  Rhine,  is  connected,  a  little  farther  N.,  by  an 
artificial  canal  with  the  Yssel.  Still  lower  down 
the  Rhine  takes  the  name  of  the  Leek,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  Rhine,  now  sanded 
■up,  which  passed  by  Utrecht  and  Leyden  to  the 
sea  at  Catwyk.  The  Rhine  has  at  present  three 
mouths.  About  two-thirds  Of  its  waters  flow  to 
the  sea  by  the  Waal,  the  remainder  being  carried 
partly  to  the  Zuyder-Zee  by  the  Yssel,  and  partly 
to  the  ocean  by  the  Lock  and  Maas,  on  which  is 
the  great  Rhenish  port  of  Rotterdam.  These 
branches,  however,  are  so  interlaced  with  natural 
and  artificial  channels,  and  there  are  so  many  la- 
goons and  marshes  in  this  district^  that  a  map  be- 
comes indispensable  to  any  detailed  description. 
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The  entrance  to  the  Maas,  leading  to  Rotterdam, 
lies  in  lat.  51^  56'  N.,  and  is  commonly  called  the 
Biiel-gat  or  channel :  it  has  a  bar  across,  on  which 
there  are  7^  ft.  water  at  neap-tides.  Spring- tides 
rise  here  from  11  to  12  ft.,  and  neaps  6  or  7  ft. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Rhine  in  different 
parts  of  its  coarse  have  been  accurately  determined 
by  repeated  observations.  At  Chur,  in  the  Gri- 
sons,  It  is  260  ft.  in  width,  or  about  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  Richmond ;  at  Schaffhausen  the  width 
is  370  ft,  and  at  Basle,  550  ft.  The  breadth  of  the 
stream  between  Basle  and  Strasbuig  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  namerons  islands  that  interrapt 
the  current;  but  from  the  last-mentioned  place  to 
Speier  the  width  varies  from  1,000  to  1,200  ft. 
The  size  of  the  Rhine  thence  downwards  to  Cob- 
lentz  gradually  increases  to  near  2,000  ft  in  width ; 
but  near  that  point  it  entors  a  mountainous  defile, 
and  becomes  much  narrower,  widening  again  at 
Cologne,  where  it  is  1,400  ft.  across ;  and  lower 
do¥m  to  its  mouth,  in  the  principal  navigable 
branches,  it  has  a  breadth  exceeding  2,000  ft. 
The  depth  of  the  channel  from  Basle  to  Strasbuig 
averages  about  12  fl. ;  and  below  the  latter  town 
the  river  is  navigable  by  large  steamers  and 
vessels  of  considerable  tonnage.  July  is  the  season 
when  the  river  is  fullest,  and  it  then  rises  about 
12  fl.  above  its  average  height  May  and  October 
are  the  seasons  of  low  wator.  The  descent  of  the 
river,  and  consequently  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
are  extremely  variable  in  different  parts ;  but  the 
mean  inclination  from  Strasbuig  is  estimated  at 
about  1*3  ft.  per  mile ;  and  the  cument  may  ave- 
rage somewhat  more  than  3  m.  an  hour,  thoujgh 
below  Cologne  it  is  greatly  decreased,  the  Rhine 
there  becoming  comparatively  a  sluggish  river. 

The  affluents  of  the  Rhine  are  very  numerous, 
but  the  chief  tribs.  belong  to  the  portion  below 
Basle.  The  only  navigable  affluent  above  that 
point  Ls  the  Aar,  a  stream  which  drains  the  greater 
part  of  Switzerland,  and  brings  down  nearly  an 
equal  volume  of  water  with  the  Upper  Rhine 
itself.  It  rises  in  the  great  mass  of  St  Gothard, 
passes  through  a  narrow  valley,  in  which  is  the 
cataract  of  Aarfall,  150  ft  in  height,  afterwards 
entors  the  lake  of  Brienz,  and  thence,  after  passing 
through  the  lake  of  Thun  (1,875  ft  above  the  sea) 
runs  past  Berne,  and  enlarged  by  different  tribs., 
bringing  down  the  waters  of  lakes  Lucerne,  Wal- 
lendstadt,  and  Zurich,  joins  the  main  liver  at 
Coblenu  (47©  26'  N.,  and  8^  15'  E.),  with  a  wide 
and  powerful  current  Its  chief  affluents  are  the 
Reuss  and  the  Limmath ;  the  former  rising  on  the 
NW.  aide  of  Mount  St  Gothard,  receives  the 
waters  of  lakes  Lucerne  and  Zug,  while  the  latter 
rises  in  the  Oberland  Alps,  and  runs  through  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  both  joining  the  Aar  on  its  E. 
bank,  about  a  mile  from  each  other  ;  both  are  na- 
vigable except  during  the  spring  floods,  but  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  current  boats  ascend  empty. 
Below  Basie  the  Rhine  is  joined  by  many  large 
tribs.,  the  most  important  of  which  enter  from  the 
£.  or  right  bank.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Neckar, 
which  falls  into  the  main  river  at  Mannheim,  about 
214  m.  below  Basle.  It  rises  in  the  Black  Forest 
in  about  lat  48^  N.  and  8°  30'  K.,  and  has  a  ven^ 
tortuous  course,  first  N£.,  subsequently  NNW., 
and  lastly  W.,  of  more  than  180  m.  It  is  na- 
vigable for  large  barges  up  to  Ueilbronn,  and  for 
small  craft  as  far  as  Stuttgard.  The  Mayn,  which 
enters  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  or  Mainz,  about  20 
m.  below  Frankfort,  which  is  on  its  N.  bank,  is  a 
most  important  tributary.  Large  river  barges, 
ressels  of  100  tons  burden,  ascend  as  high  as 
Kitzingen.  which  is  165  m.  from  the  mouth :  its 
entire  course  is  estimated  at  320  m.  ,  (See  Mayn.) 
The  lAhn  joins  the  Rhine  about  48  m,  below 


Mayence;  it  is  about  140  m.  long,  but  is  not  na^ 
vigable  above  Limbuig,  24  m.  from  the  mouth. 
The  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe  are  two  other  considerable 
tribs.  on  the  £.  side ;  both  navigable  for  about  100 
m.  The  prmcipal  affluent  on  the  W.  bank  is  the 
Moselle,  which  rises  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Vosges, 
at  an  elevation  of  2,356  ft,  and  after  flowing  past 
Nancy,  Metz,  and  Treves  (near  which  it  is  joined 
by  the  Sarre),  enters  the  main  river  at  Coblentz, 
after  a  course  of  280  m.  The  confluence  of  the 
Meurthe,  160  m.  below  the  source,  marks  the  ex- 
tent of  the  navigation.  The  Meuse,  or  Maas,  rises 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Upper  Marne,  on  one  of  the 
W.  of&ets  of  the  Vosges,  and  running  with  a  tortu- 
ous course,  somewhat  like  the  letter  S.,  past  St. 
Mihiel,  Verdun,  Sedan,  Mezi^es,  Namur,  Li^gc, 
and  Maestricht  joins  the  Waal,  or  principal  stream 
of  the  delta,  near  Gorkum,  below  which,  as  already 
observed,  the  main  stream  assumes  the  name  of 
Maas  down  to  its  mouth. 

The  geology  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  has 
been  rather  extensively  investigated  by  Bou^ 
Von  Buch,  Brongniait,  and  other  naturalists.  The 
bed  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  from  its  source  to  the 
Chur,  is  formed  of  primitive  rocks,  chiefly  gneiss 
and  porphyritic  granite ;  but  at  this  point,  grau- 
wackd,  blue  limestone,  and  old  red  sandstone  be^ 
come  the  prevailing  rocks,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  where  they  are  succeeded  by  tertiary 
formations,  probably  of  more  rooent  date  than  the 
gypseous  strata  of  the  Paris  basin.  Secondary 
and  tertiary  rocks  line  the  river  from  Basle  to  the 
Neckar ;  but  from  this  point  to  Bingen,  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Mayn,  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica- 
schist,  form  the  substance  of  the  high  crags  that 
line  the  river  on  both  sides.  Lower  down,  the 
cliffs  are  composed  of  secondary  limestone,  with 
superimposed  strata  of  new  red  sandstone }  and  in 
some  parts  volcanic  rocks  are  found  curiously  in- 
terspersed with  the  inferior  chalk  strata.  The  coal 
formations  aro  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Ruhr  and  lippe,  this  part  of  Rhenish  Prussia  fur- 
nishing the  chief  supply  of  that  mineral  for  the 
purposes  of  steam  navigation.  Below  Dusseldorf 
the  tertiary  rocks  are  replaced  by  diluvial  and  al- 
luvial formations,  which  form  Uie  subsoil  of  the 
delta.  Geolo^sts,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  numerous  islands  in  this  intricate  delta  have 
been  formed  not  so  much  by  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  river,  as  by  the'  inroads  which  the 
sea  is  continually  making  on  this  coast 

The  scenery  of  the  Rhine  has  been  justly  ad- 
mired by  travellers.  Wildness  and  rude  grandeur 
characterise  it  in  the  defiles  above  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  and  the  oountr}'  from  the  Unter-See 
westward,  as  far  as  Rheinfelden,  6  m.  above  Basle^ 
is  almost  equally  romantic.  But  at  this  point  the 
character  of  the  scener>'  changes,  and  the  river^ 
formerly  an  inconsiderable  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, becomes  a  broad  and  majestic  stream,  flow- 
ing as  far  as  Mannheim  through  a  rich  open  valley^ 
from  80  to  50  m.  in  breadth.  The  banks  there 
begin  to  be  more  bold  and  rocky,  but  the  scenery 
most  generally  admired  is  between  Mayence  and 
Coblentz.  The  Rhine  here  pursues  a  meandering 
course,  pent  between  lofty  and  craggy  mountains^ 
and  resembles  rather  a  succession  of  lakes,  than  a 
river.    Here,  indeed, 

*  The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 
The  charm  of  this  encbautecl  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round.' 

Chllde  Harold. 

The  mountains,  however,  are  only  mountains  in 
miniature.  The  groves  on  the  hill-sides  are  few 
and  far  between ;  but  there  is  no  grove  i^ithout  a 
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church  spire  rismg  in  the  midst,  and  overtopping 
the  trees.  Frequently  a  daring  and  fantastic  clitf, 
crowned  by  an  ancient  castle,  frowns  over  the 
river,  or  rises  nuyesticaUy  from  the  brow  of  the 
steep. 

The  Rhine,  with  its  various  affluents,  comprises 
a  navigation  of  about  1,500  m.,  and,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant river  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  numerous  states 
to  which  it  affords  a  water  conveyance.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  states,  or 
portions  of  the  states,  included  within  the  valley 
of  this  great  river : — 


» 

Sq.V. 

Switzerland 

.    12,400 

Other  German 

France      . 

.    16,000 

States    . 

Austria    . 

860 

Belgium   . 
NeUMiTlands 

Baden       . 

.      4.644 

Bavaria    . 

.    10.000 

WUrtemberg 

.      6,320 

Total 

Pruada     . 

.    81,162 

The  navigaHon  of  the  Bhine  has  always  been  of 
considerable  importance,  but  since  the  emplovment 
of  steamers,  and  the  abolition  of  the  tolls  and 
other  political  obstacles  to  its  free  use,  its  im- 
portance as  a  channel  of  navigation  and  traffic 
nas  been  immeasurablv  increased.  Vessels  of 
laige  burden  ascend  the  river  ,to  Cologne,  and 
Strasburg  is  reached  by  those  of  80  or  90  tons. 
There  is  quite  a  fleet  of  steamers  on  the  Rhine 
between  Strasbuig  and  Rotterdam,  and  a  vast  in- 
crease has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  passen- 
gers in  recent  years,  despite  the  lines  of  railway 
which  run  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Besides  the  goods  conveyed  up  and  down  the 
Rhine  in  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  immense 
quantities  of  timber  are  sent  down  in  the  form  of 
rafts.  The  smaller  rafts,  from  the  Upper  Rhine 
and  the  smaller  aiHuents  of  the  river,  used  for- 
merly to  rendezvous  at  Namedy,  near  Andemach, 
where  they  were  consolidated  into  rafts  of  a  larger 
size,  that  were  sent  down  the  river  to  Dordrecht, 
where  they  were  generally  broken  up,  and  the 
timber  sold  and  forwarded  to  its  final  destination. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  plan  of  constructing 
very  large  rafts  has  begun  to  fall  into  disuse.  A 
traveller  (Autumn  on  the  Rhine),  thus  describes 
the  rafts.  *A  little  below  Andemach  the  little 
village  of  Namedy  appears  on  the  left  bank,  under 
a  ww)ded  mountain.  The  Rhine  here  forms  a 
bay,  where  the  pilots  are  accustomed  to  unite  to- 
gether the  smsU  rafts  of  timber  floated  down  the 
tributary  rivers  into  the  Rhine,  and  to  construct 
enormous  floats,  which  are  navigated  to  Dordrecht, 
and  sold.  These  machines  have  the  appearance 
of  a  floating  village,  composed  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
little  wooden  huts,  on  a  platform  of  oak  and  deal 
timber.  They  are  frequently  800  or  900  ft,  in 
length,  and  60  or  70  in  breadth.  The  rowers  and 
WOTtcmen  someUmes  amount  to  700  or  800,  super- 
intended by  pilots,  and  a  proprietor,  whose  habi- 
tation is  superior  in  size  and  elegance  to  the  rest 
The  raft  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  trees, 
placed  one  on  the  other,  and  bound  together:  a 
large  raft  draws  not  less  than  6  or  7  ft.  of  water. 
Several  smaller  ones  are  attached  to  it  by  way  of 
protection,  besides  a  string  of  boats  loaded  with 
anchors  and  cables,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  the  river  and  going  on  shore.  The  do- 
mestic economy  of  an  East  Indiaman  or  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-w2ur  is  hardly  more  complete.  Poul- 
try, pigs,  and  other  animals  are  to  be  fomid  on 
boanl;  and  several  botchers  are  attached  to  the 
suite.  A  well-supplied  boiler  is  at  work  night  and 
day  in  the  kitchen :  the  diimer  hour  is  announced 
bv  a  basket  stuck  on  a  pole,  at  which  signal  the 
pilot  gives  the  word  of  command,  and  the  work- 


men run  from  all  quarters  to  receive  thdr  i 
The  consumption  of  provisions  in  the  voyage  to 
Holland  is  almost  incredible ;  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  40,000  or  60,000  lbs.  of  bread;  18,000  or 
20,000  of  fresh,  besides  a  Quantity  of  salted,  meat; 
and  butter,  vegetables,  &c.  in  proportion.  The 
expenses  are  so  great,  that  a  capital  of  three  or 
four  hundred  florins  is  considered  necessary  to  un- 
dertake a  raft.  Their  navigation  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  skill,  owing  to  the  abrupt  windings, 
the  rocks,  and  shallows  of  the  river;  and  some 
veaiB  ago  the  secret  was  thought  to  be  monopolised 
by  a  boatman  of  Rlidesheim  and  his  sons.' 

The  Rhenus,  or  Rhine  (6r.  *^v^),  became  fiist 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  conquest  of  Julius 
Caesar,  who  crossed  it  twice  to  pnnbh  the  Gennans. 
It  is  thus  described  by  him : — *  Rhema  ariimr  ex 
Lepontiu  qui  Alpes  incobtntf  et  hngo  apatio  per 
JhuM  Nantuatium,  Hehethmmy  Sequamomm,  Me- 
dumuOncontm,  TrUmcorum,  TrevironantUattufer- 
far;  et  nbi  oceano  ajxnvpmquat,  mpbtreB  diffbai 
partetj  mtdiia  mgerUUnieque  iMtuUs  e^eetU,  quartern 
para  magna  afertt  barbarisque  nahmilnu  incoiiimr 
{ex  quibue  npit  qui  piadbue  eOque  ovia  atrium  virere 
exiMtimaniwr),  muUtaqueeapitibuain  oceanum  it^lmt.* 
(Bell.  Gal.,  iv.  10.)  Ancient  writers,  though  agreed 
with  respect  to  its  general  course,  differ  respecting 
the  number  of  mouths  by  which  it  falls  into  the 
ocean.  Tacitus  (Ann.  il  6.)  speaks  of  two  only, 
one  of  which,  probably  the  modem  Waal,  be  terms 
Vahalia,  and  the  other  Rhenua.  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy, however,  say  that  there  were  three  months, 
the  most  northerly  of  which,  called  Flevum,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  a  chann^  dug 
by  Drusus,  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Ivala, 
which  is,  most  probably,  identical  with  the  Yssel, 
as  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  2)  assures  us  that  it  fell 
into  the  lake  Fievo,  or  modem  Zuvder-Zee.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  chaimels  of  ue  river  in  the 
delta  must  have  shifted,  both  prior  and  subse- 
quently to  the  accounts  given  by  the  classical 
writers ;  besides  which,  the  inroads  made  by  the 
sea  on  the  coast  of  Holland  render  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  may  have  been  the  exact  number 
of  its  mouths  at  any  very  remote  period. 

RHINE  (PROVINCE  OF),  a  prov.  contain- 
ing the  S.  portion  of  the  Prusso-Rbenish  states, 
having  N.  HolUnd,  £.  the  prov.  of  Westfihalia, 
Nassau,  and  other  German  States,  S.  France,  and 
W.  the  latter,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  It  lies 
between  494°  and  62^  N.  laL,  and  6^  and  9^0  E. 
long.  Area,  10,289  sq.  m.  Pop.  8,216,948  in 
1861.  Principal  towns  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne, 
Coblentz,  Dusseldorf,  Elberfeldt,  Treves,  and 
Bonn.  It  is  divided  into  5  regencies,  and  these 
afindn  into  69  circles.  Principal  rivers,  Rhine, 
which  traverses  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the 
prov.,  Moselle,  Saar,  and  Ruhr.  Surface  various. 
Its  E.  part  to  the  N.  of  the  Moselle  consists  prin- 
cipally of  volcanic  mountains,  and  a  chain  of  the 
same  sort  (Eyfel  Gebirge)  runs  across  the  prov. 
between  Maimed^  and  Coblentz.  The  ddbris  of 
volcanic  rocks  bemg  particularly  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  it  is  very  extensivelv  culti- 
vated ;  the  product  of  the  vines  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle  being  estimated  at  about  700,000 
eimers  a  year.  Exclusive  of  wine,  the  principal 
mw  products  consist  of  potatoes,  com,  flax  and 
hemp,  timber,  and  tobacco.  Manufactures  in  the 
Lower  Rhine  are  both  extensive  and  flourishing. 
In  the  town  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Eupen,  Malmedy, 
and  Montioie,  along  the  Netherlands  frontier,  and 
in  Elberfeldt,  Barmen,  and  others  to  the  £.  of  the 
Rhine,  improved  machinery  is  to  be  met  with ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloths,  casi- 
meres,  fine  and  coarse  cottons,  and  silks,  is  prose- 
cuted ^ith  great  success.     The  iron  works  and 
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hardware  manufactares  are  also  important  and 
valuable. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  the  smallest  state  of  the  N. 
American  Union  in  New  England,  comprising  a 
teiricory  on  hoth  sides  Naziagansett  Ba^,  having 
N.  and  £.  Massachusetts,  \V.  Connecticut,  and 
S.  the  Atlantic  Area,  1,306  sq.  m.  Pop.  174,620 
in  i860.  This  state  derives  its  name  from  an 
island  in  Narragansett  Ba^,  15  m.  in  length  by  3 
m.  in  width;  besides  which,  it  includes  several 
small  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Surface  generally 
broken  and  hilly;  soil  moderatelv  productive. 
Small  rivers  numerous ;  the  principal  are  the  Paw- 
tucket  and  Pawtuxet;  they  all  have  their  em- 
bouchure in  Narragansett  Bay,  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  extending  more  than  30  m.  inland,  and 
having  several  good  harbours.  Rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  in  some  plaices  wheat,  are  produoed  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  for  home  consumption ;  cider  is  made 
for  exportation;  artificial  grasses  are  raised  in 
large  quantities ;  cattle  of  a  good  breed ;  but  the 
inhabs.  generally  have  applied  themselves  more 
to  commerce,  the  fisheries,  and  manufactures,  than 
to  agriculture.  Iron,  copper,  marble,  and  free- 
stone are  among  the  minerals ;  and  there  are  ex- 
tensive beds  of  anthracite  coal ;  but  this,  though 
good,  has  been  hitherto  little  wrought.  Principal 
manu&ctures,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather, 
hardware,  and  machinery ;  there  are,  also,  calico 
printiDg  and  bleaching  works,  and  numerous  iron 
foundries.  Pkovidkncb  ^wfaich  see)  is  the  chief 
conmiercial  town;  and  with  Newport,  the  cap. 
and  seat  of  government,  Bristol,  Warwick,  and 
Coventry,  are  the  other  principal  towns.  Rhode 
Island  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  without  a 
written  constitution :  it  continues  to  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  old  royal  charter.  The 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  chosen  an- 
nually ;  and,  with  33  other  members,  compose  the 
senate.  The  house  of  representatives  consists  of 
72  members,  elected  annually.  The  general  as- 
sembly, composed  of  these  two  chambers,  meets 
once  a  year.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court,  and  a  court  of  common  pleas 
for  each  of  the  five  cos.  in  the  state.  The  judges 
continue  in  office  till  removed  by  a  vote  of  the 
general  assembly.  The  state  appropriates  50,000 
dolls,  a  year  for  the  support  of  common  schools ;  a 
larger  sum  is  raised  by  the  towns  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  instruction  fund  receives  con- 
siderable aid  from  private  contributions.  The 
most  numerous  religious  sects  are  Baptists  and 
Congregationalists.  The  militia  of  the  state  con- 
Rsts  of  all  able-bodied  males  between  18  and  45 
years  of  age,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

This  state  was  first  settled,  in  1636,  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Williams,  banished  from  Mas- 
sachusetts on  account  of  his  religious  opinions. 
Williams  obtained  a  charter  for  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  PUntations  in  1644;  but,  in  1663,  the 
nesent  ruling  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II. 
Rhode  Island  suffered  greatly  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  It  sends  two  representatives  to 
congress. 

RHODES,  a  famous  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, belonging  to  Turkey,  off"  the  SW.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  (an.  Lycia  and  Cbria),  10  m.  S.  Cape 
Volpe ;  the  city  of  Rhodes,  at  the  NE.  extremity 
of  the  island,  being  in  kt.  36°  26'  53"  N.,  long. 
28°  12'  61"  E.  It  is  about  45  m.  in  length,  NE. 
and  SW.,  and  is,  where  broadest,  about  18  m. 
across.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000,  of  whom  rather 
more  than  a  third  are  Greeks.  A  chain  of  moun- 
tains nins  lengthwise  from  one  end  of  the  island 
to  the  other;  their  highest  summit  (Mount  Arte- 
min  (an.  Atabyras,  on  which  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter),  commandmg  a  noble  view  of  the  island 
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and  of  the  a^'acent  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  In  an- 
tiquity this  mountain  chain  was  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  pine,  whence  the  Rhodians  drew 
supplies  of  timber  for  their  fleets,  and  in  modem 
times  it  has  supplied  considerable  quantities  for 
the  dockyards  of  Constantinople.  Speaking  gene- 
rally,  the  soil  in  the  lower  parts  is  dry  and  sandy ; 
but  it  has  some  fine  valleys,  and  is  well  watered 
by  the  numerous  streams  that  descend  from  the 
mountains.  In  antiquity  it  was  famous  for  its 
fertility: 

*  A  region  pregnant  with  the  fertile  seed 

Of  plants,  and  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  foodf al  grain  : 
Each  verdant  hUl  mmnmber'd  flocks  does  feed; 
Unnomber'd  men  poeaess  each  flowery  plain.* 

Pindar,  by  West :  Olympic  Odes,  Ko.  7. 

But,  owing  to  the  insecurity  and  extortion  o 
which  the  inhab.  have  been  long  the  victims,  its 
agriculture  is  in  the  most  depr^sed  state,  many 
of  its  finest  fields  being  allowed  to  lie  waste,  and 
the  island  not  prodndng  com  sufficient  even  for 
its  scanty  population.  Its  wheat  is  still,  however, 
of  the  &iest  quality ;  though,  perhaps,  sadly  de- 
generated from  that  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  being 
fit  for  the  feasts  of  the  gods  :— 

*  Non  ego  te,  Diis  et  mensia  acoepta  aecnndis, 
Transierim,  Rhodia,  et  tumidis,  Bnmaste,  raoemis.* 
Oeorg.  lib.  U.  Une  101. 

The  island  also  produces  oil,  oranges,  citrons, 
and  other  fraits ;  and,  but  for  the  ^nnding  des- 
potism by  which  it  is  weighed  down,  it  might  pro- 
duce, in  profusion,  most  necessaries  and  luxuries. 
Marble  is  quarried  in  several  parts  of  the  island. 
The  climate  of  Rhodes  {claram  JRhodon,  Hor.)  is 
probably  the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean.  '  It  is,' 
savs  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  iii  278),  <  a  truly  delight- 
ful spot,  and  its  gardens  are  filled  with  delicious 
fruit.  Here,  as  in  Cos,  every  gale  is  scented 
with  the  most  powerful  fragrance,  wafted  from 
groves  of  orange  and  citron  trees.  Numberless 
aromatic  herbs  exhale,  at  the  same  time,  such  pro- 
fuse odour,  that  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  to  be 
impregnated  with  a  spicy  perfume.  The  present 
inhabitants  of  the  island  confirm  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  its  climate,  maintaining  that  hardly  a  da^ 
passes  throughout  the  year  in  which  the  sun  is 
not  visible.'  The  heat,  which  otherwise  would  be 
oppressive,  is  tempered  by  the  wind,  which  blows 
with  little  variation  from  the  N.  and  NW.  The 
only  beasts  of  burden  used  in  the  island  aro  mules 
and  donkeys,  there  being  no  camels  and  but  few 
horses,  and  those  only  belonging  to  the  richer 
Turks.  Partridges  are  ver^  abundant.  Various 
species  of  excellent  fish,  with  coral  and  sponges, 
are  found  in  the  adjacent  sea. 

The  citv  of  Rhodes  is  situated,  as  already  stated, 
at  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  built 
amphith'eatrewise,  on  ground  rising  cently  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  is  strongly  fortined,  having 
a  moated  castle  of  great  size  and  strength,  and 
being  surrounded  by  walls,  fianked  with  towers. 
These  works  were  constructed  by  its  former  masters, 
the  knights  of  St.  John.  The  town  consists  gener 
rally  of  narrow  winding  lanes  and  mean  houses. 
When  in  possession  of  the  knights  it  had  many 
substantial  stone  houses,  some  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  public  buildings,  were  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  the  knights  in  alto  reUevo ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  these  houses  are  now  in  a  state  of  ruin, 
and  such  as  have  been  rebuilt  m  their  stead  are 
mere  wooden  fabrics.  Contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected,  the  best  streets  in  the  city 
are  in  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews.  The 
Greeks  occupy  a  distinct  quarter,  behind  and  S£. 
from  the  city  properly  so  called.  On  the  Und  side 
the  city  is  surrounded  by  a  burying-ground,  and 
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beyond  it  are  the  suburbs,  consisting  of  detached 
and  finely  situated  hou^s,  Burrounde4  by  gardens, 
many  of  which,  however,  are  said  to  be  unoccupied. 
The  ancient  palace  of  the  grand  master  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  pacha ;  the  large  and  fine  church 
of  St.  John  is  the  principal  mosque,  and  the  grand 
hospital  has  been  converted  into  a  public  granary. 
It  has  two  harbours;  the  smallest,  a  fine  basin, 
with  a  narrow  entrance,  is  protected  on  all  sides 
from  the  wind ;  but  the  Turks  having  allowed  filth 
and  sand  to  accumulate  la  tlie  entrance,  it  can 
now  be  used  only,  b^  the  smaller  class  of  vessels: 
the  other^  iiarbour  is  much  larger,  and  has  deep 
water,  but  is  safe  only  during  westerly  winds, 
those  from  the  N£.  throwing  in  a  heav^  sea :  on 
this  account  lai^  vessels  prefer  anchonng  in  the 
roads  in  21  fathoms  water,  from  its  being  more 
conveniL'nt  for  getting  out  to  sea,  in  the  event  of 
the  wind  setting  in  strong  from  the  N£.  A  light- 
house is  erected  on  a  mole  between  the  two  har- 
bours. Several  ships  for  the  Turkish  navy  have 
been  built  at  Rhodes,  but  the  trade  of  the  town 
is  quite  inconsiderable.  There  are  some,  though 
but  few,  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  city,  the  bar- 
barism of  its  Saracenic  and  Turkish  conquerors, 
and  the  recurrence  of  destructive  earthquakes, 
having  destroyed  most  memorials  of  its  former 
splendour. 

Historical  Notice. —  Rhodes  was  early  distin- 
guished by  its  wealth,  its  naval  power,  the  wisdom 
of  its  laws  and  institutions,  and  its  superiority  in 
art  and  science.  Tlepolemus,  a  prince  of  Rhodes, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Troy;  and- 
the  island  could  then  boast  of  the  then  famous 
cities  of  Lindus,  Jalysus,  and  Camirus.  The  city 
of  Rhodes  is  much  less  ancient,  having  been 
founded  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  its 
advantageous  situation,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
harbour,  soon  gave  it  a  decided  superiority  over 
the  other  towns  of  the  island,  many  of  whose  in- 
hab.  withdrew  to  it;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
best  built  and  most  magnificent  cities  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  had  been  constructed  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  its  streets  being  wide  and  straight,  and 
the  houses  in  eacli  being  of  the  same  height,  and 
built  on  the  same  model.  Pliny  calls  it  cimtas 
libera  et  pulcherrima  (Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  v.  cap.  31) ; 
and  Strabo,  who  had  seen  Rome,  Alexandria,  and 
other  great  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  gives  the 
preference  to  Rhodes.  *  The  beauty,*  says  he,  *  of 
Its  harbours,  streets,  and  walls,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  monuments,  render  it  so  much  superior 
to  all  other  cities,  as  to  admit  of  no  comparison.' 
(Lib.  xiv.)  Its  temples,  especially  those  dedicated 
to  Bacchus,  Diana,  Isis,  Ac.,  were  celebrated  alike 
for  tlie  magnificence  of  the  bulldmg,  and  the  statues 
and  paintings  with  which  they  were  enriched.  In 
the  noble  (^e  already  referred  to,  written  about 
600  vears  B.C.,  Pindar  alludes  as  follows  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Rhodians  in  statuary: — 
*  Thence  in  all  arte  the  sons  of  Rhodes  excel ; 

The'  best  their  forming  hands  the  chisel  guide ; 
This  in  each  strnet  the  breathing  marbles  tell, 

The  stranger's  wonder,  and  the  city's  pride.' 

The  most  famous  of  the  works  of  art  in  Rhodes 
were  two  pictures,  of  the  most  transcendant  merit, 
by  Protogenes,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Apelles  (Strabo,  lib.  xiv. ;  Pliny,  Hist  Nat,  lib. 
XXXV.  cap.  10),  and  the  Colossus,  the  work  of 
Chares  of  lindus,  deservedly  reckoned  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  This  magnificent  brazen 
statue,  erected  in  honour  of  Apollo,  the  tutelar^' 
deity  of  Rhodes,  is  said  to  have  been  70  cubits 
(about  105  ft)  in  height,  and  of  the  most  admi- 
rable proportions.  It  was  set  up  about  anno  278 
B.C.,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  bQ 
years  thereafter ;  and  it  is  a  cifrious  fact,  that  it 


lay  where  it  fell  for  nearly  890  years,  or  till  a.d. 
667,  when  the  island,  having  been  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  they  broke  the  statue  to  pieces,  and  sold 
the  brass.  Blaise  de  Vig^nere,  a  writer  of  the  16th 
century,  stated,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Colossus 
stood  with  a  foot  on  each  side  the  entrance  to  the 
port,  and  that  the  largest  vessels,  under  full  sail, 
passed  between  its  legs.  This  story,  which  carries 
absurdity  on  its  face,  and  for  which  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  authority  in  any  ancient  writer,  having 
been  adopted  by  RoUin,  has  thence  found  its  way 
into  most  mod^  works.  (Pliny,  lib.  xxxiv.  cap. 
7;  RoUin,  Hist.  Ancienne,  iv.  137,  4to.  ed.;  Sa- 
vary's  Letters  on  Greece,  Eng.  trans.,  63 ;  Biogra- 
phic Universelle,  art  Chares.)  Exclusive  of  this 
matchless  work,  Rhodes  had  105  colossal  statues, 
each  of  which  mig^ht,  according  to  Pliny  {Joe,  cit.), 
have  sufficed  to  illustrate  the  town. 

The  wealth  of  the  Rhodians  was  derived  partly 
from  the  fertile  soil  and  advantageous  situation  of 
their  island,  but  more  from  their  extensive  oom- 
merce  and  commercial  navigation,  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  laws,  especially  those  having  reference  to 
maritime  afiiurs.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  latter  were  held,  that  the  rule  of 
the  Rhodian  law  dejactu  was  expressly  embodied 
in  the  Di^t  (lib.  xix.  tit.  2),  and  has  been  thence 
adopted  into  all  modem  codes.  Indeed,  the  fair 
presumption  seems  to  be,  that  most  of  the  regula- 
tiond  as  to  maritime  affairs  included  in  the  civil 
law  were  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Rhodes  was  also  famous  for  its  science  and  lite- 
rature. iEschines,  on  his  retirement  from  Athens, 
opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  in  this  city;  and  towards 
the  termination  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  under 
the  early  emperors,  Rhodes  was  held,  as  a  school 
of  eloquence,  literature,  and  philosophy,  to  be  liule, 
if  at  all,  inferior  even  to  Athens ;  and  these,  com- 
bined with  the  genial  temperature  of  the  climate, 
and  the  luxurious  refinement  of  the  capital  city, 
made  it  be  resorted  to  by  some  of  the  most  illu»- 
trious  individuals  of  whom  Rome  has  to  boast,  in- 
cluding, among  others,  Pompey  and  Cicero.  Julius 
Caesar,  too,  had  set  out  to  study  at  Rhodes,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  being  captured  on  his  voyage 
by  pirates.  (Suetonius,  lib.  L  cap.  4.)  Tiberius 
resided  for  about  7  years  in  the  island.  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  favourite  retreat  of  those 
Romans  who  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  factions 
and  turmoil  of  Rome.  (Cicero,  Epist  ad  Fam., 
lib.  ii.  epist  28.) 

The  government  of  Rhodes,  which,  like  that  of 
most  otJ^er  Greek  cities,  was  originally  monarchical, 
was  subsequently  changed  into  a  democracy,  and 
thence  into  an  aristocracy,  under  which  it  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  to  which 
most  Grecian  cities  were  strangers.  It  was  taken 
by  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  but  recovered  its  in- 
dependence under  his  widow,  the  famous  Artemisia. 
From  this  period  Rhodes  continued  to  enjoy  pro- 
found peace,  till  it  was  attacked  b}'  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors. 
The  siege  of  the  city  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  ancient  history; 
but  all  the  science  and  efforts  of  Demetrius  were 
defeated  by  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
anno  303  B.C.,  after  it  had  continued  about  a  year. 
The  expense  of  the  Colossus  was  mostly  defrayed 
from  the  sums  received  by  the  Rhodians  for  the 
machines  and  other  engines  used  by  Demetrius  in 
the  siege,  and  which  he  gave  up  to  them.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice  the  fact,  mentioned  by 
Hume,  that  this  siege  affords  the  only  example  to 
be  found  in  antiquity  of  the  establishment  of  a 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  (See  Easay 
on  the  Populousness  of  Anaent  Nations.) 
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The  Rhodians  were  subeequently  ranked  among 
the  steadiest  of  the  allies  of  Rome*;  they  repulsed 
Mithridates,  who  made  an  attack  on  their  city, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  their  liberty  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  when  Rhodes  was  made  a  Roman 
province.  The  ialand  was  overrun  by  the  Sara- 
cens ;  but  having  been  recovered  by  the  Eastern 
emperors,  it  was  presented,  in  1308,*  by  the  Em- 
peror Emiinael,  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jemsalem.  who  held  it  till  1522,  when,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  whose  possession  it  has  remained  to  the  present 
day. 

RHODEZ,  orRODEZ  (an.  Seffodunum),  a  town 
of  France,  d^  Aveyron,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  a  hill  beside  the  Aveyron,  163  m.  E.  by  S. 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  11,856  in  1861.  Rhixlez,  like 
most  other  veiy  old  towns,  is  ill  built:  streets 
steep,  narrow,  dirty,  and  dark  from  the  projection 
of  the  upper  stories.  The  neighbourhood  is,  how- 
ever, agreeable ;  and  the  town,  which  has  rather 
an  imposing  aspect  from  without,  is  closely  sur- 
rounded with  gardens  and  planted  promenades. 
Almost  the  only  edifice  worth  notice  is  the  cathe- 
dral, a  Gothic  building,  constructed  between  the 
13th  and  16th  centuries.  Its  fine  tower,  which,  it 
is  said,  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  nearly  50  m. 
is  266^  ft.  high,  square  for  two-thirds  its  height, 
then  octagonal,  ornamented  with  delicate  tracery, 
surmounted  vrith  a  small  cupola  and  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  Virgin:  it  has  minarets  at  each 
eomer,  on  the  summits  of  which  are  figures  of  the 
four  evangelists.  This  church  is  rich  in  arabesques, 
and  has  a  fine  organ.  The  bishop's  jmlace,  pre- 
fecture, royal  college,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  seminary,  public  library,  with  16,000  vols., 
town-hall,  hospital,  and  convent  of  (Cordeliers,  a 
building  of  the  14th  century,  are  the  other  chief 
public  edifices. 

Rhodes  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  courts  of  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  chamber  of 
manumctores,  schools  of  drawing  and  for  deaf  and 
dumb  persons ;  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens 
for  clothing  troops,  hats,  wax  candles,  and  playing 
curds;  and  some  trade  in  cheese,  wool,  and  coarse 
linens.  It  has  four  annual  fairs.  In  its  vicinity 
many  mules  are  bred.  Rhodez  was  annexed  to 
the  dom.  of  the  crown  by  Henry  IV. 

RHONE  (an.  Rhodanm),  a  celebrated  river  of 
SW.  Europe,  rising  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  tra- 
versing portions  of  Switzerland  and  France,  and 
falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  between  lat.  43^  15' 
and  4«o  15'  N.,  and  long.  4^  and  89  20'  E.  Length, 
590  m.;  estimated  area  of  basin,  37,300  sq.  m. 
The  highest  source  of  this  river  is  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  great  mass  of  St.  Gothard,  between  the 
Fnrca,  Gallenstock,  and  Grimsel,  at  an  elevation 
of  5,780  ft.  above  the  sea ;  but  it  scarcely  assumes 
the  form  of  a  river  till  its  junction  with  three  or 
four  other  streams  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  of  its 
own  name,  a  beautiful  fan-shaped  cluster  of  ice, 
the  lower  edge  of  which  is  5,470  fL  above  the  sea. 
Its  coQise  through  the  Valais  is  WSW.  as  far  as 
Martigny,  about  82  m.  from  its  source,  the  height 
of  the  river  at  this  point  being  1,523  ft.  above  the 
eea;  but  here  the  stream  assumes  a  NNW.  di- 
rection for  about  24  m.,  entering  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  at  a  level  of  1,236  fL  above  the  sea,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  deposit  of  mud  which  has  partially 
filled  all  the  upper  part  of  the  lake.  (Lyell's 
Geology,  i.  333,  334.)  The  Rhone,  on  leaving 
this  hike  at  the  town  of  Geneva,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  is  soon  afterwards  joined 
by  the  Arve,  and  then  enters  a  rock^  defile  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  Jura  chain,  taking  a  SW. 
duection  for  about  22  m.,  as  far  as  the  gorge 
called  the  Ferte  du  Bhone,  where  its  waters  are 
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hidden  by  limestone  rocks  nearly  meeting  over 
the  stream.  Its  course  thence  is  nearly  due  8. 
for  40  m.,  as  far  as  St.  Cenis,  at  which  point  tlie 
river  is  still,  646  ft  above  the  sea.  Here,  however, 
it  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  WNW,,  which 
direction  it  maintains  with  few  exceptions  to 'its 
junction  with  the  Saone  at  Lyons,  the  average 
fall  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  this  city  (a  dis- 
tance of  about  120  m.  along  the  stream)  being 
estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  6  ft.  per  mile. 
The  Peru  du  Rhone  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bakewell  (Travels,  iii.  265) :— *  The  river,  before 
arrivmg  at  la  Perte,  runs  in  a  narrow  bed,  cut  in 
soft  clay  strata  reposing  on  a  hard  calcareous 
stratum ;  but  on  reaching  this  stratum,  the  waters 
have  excavated  a  deep  tunnel  in  it,  into  which 
they  fall  with  considerable  force;  the  rocks  on 
each  side  approaching  so  close,  that,  before  the 
space  was  widened  by  the  Sardinian  government, 
to  prevent  smuggling,  a  man  might  have  strode 
across  and  seen  the  Rhone  pass  at  a  great  depth 
between  his  feet.  This  tunnel  is  divided  half-way 
down  by  projecting  ledges  of  rock  into  an  upper, 
and  lower  channeL  In  winter  and  early  in  spnng 
the  river  runs  below  these  ledges,  and  is  nearly 
concealed :  in  one  part,  also,  masses  of  rock  have 
fallen  down,  and  entirely  covered  the  lower  bed 
of  the  river  for  about  60*  yds.  This  part  may  be 
traversed  when  the  river  is  low ;  but  in  summer, 
during  the  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows,  it  is 
much  enlarged  and  flows  over  the  intervening 
rock.*  The  Rhone  leaves  the  hilly  country  a  few 
miles  E.  of  Lyons,  where  its  de'ep,  transparent 
blue,  and  very  rapid  waters  are  joined  from  the 
N.  by  the  sluggish  and  muddy  stream  of  the 
Saone:  indeed,  so  marked  is  the  difference  be- 
tween these  rivers,  that  for  many  miles  below 
L^ons,  they  flow  side  by  side,  the  E.  portion 
being  clear  and  blue,  the  other  of  a  muddy  yellow 
colour.  The  course  of  the  Rhone  close  to  the  city 
is  from  NNE.  to  SSW. :  it  has  a  medium  breadth  of 
about  650  11.,  and  is  so  liable  to  inundations  that 
embankments  have  been  formed  to  protect  the  town 
and  its  suburbs.  From  Lyons  the  united  stream 
holds  a  course  nearly  due  ^.  to  the  Mediterranean, 
receiving  numerous  streams  both  from  the  W. 
and  E.,  out  chiefly  the  latter :  the  Is^re,  a  con- 
siderable river,  rismg  on  Mount  Cenis,  joins  it  be- 
tween Toumon  and  Valence ;  and  near  Avignon 
(where  the  Rhone  is  117  ft.  above  the  sea),  it  is 
joined  by  the  Durance,  a  swift  and  turbid  stream, 
which  collects  the  waters  from  the  western  face 
of  the  maritime  Alps. 

The  Rhone  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  four 
mouths:  the  first  separation  occurs  at  Aries, 
where  two  branches  are  formed;  one  called  the 
great  Rhone,  running  SE.,  the  other  known  as 
the  little  Rhone,  pursuing  a  SW.  course,  and  both 
together  enclosing  tlie  alluvial  island  of  Camargue.' 
which  has  an  area  of  about  1,900  sq.  m.  Each  ot 
these  again  bifurcates  a  short  distance  above  tlie 
mouth ;  but  the  E.  channels  are  those  only  which 
admit  of  safe  navigation.  The  Rhone,  which  has 
a  very  rapid  course  (RhodanuMferox)j  brings  down 
a  whitish  sediment,  discolouring  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  a  distance  of  6  or  7  m. ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  a 
constant,  though  slow,  advance  of  the  base  of  the 
delta  during  the  last  18  centuries :  indeed,  Mese 
(an.  Memta  CoUie),  stated  by  Pomp.  Mela  to  be 
almost  an  island,  is  now  far  inland ;  and  Notre 
Dame  des  Ports,  a  harbour  in  the  9th  century,  is 
now  a  league  from  the  sea.  The  confluence  of 
the  Rhone  with  the  currents  of  the  Mediterranean 
forms  bars  across  the  mouths  of  the  river,  and  by 
these  means  considerable  spaces  become  divide(i 
ofif  from  the  sea,  and  suboequeutly  from  the  river 
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alflo,  when  it  shifts  its  channels  of  efflux.  Some 
of  these  lagoons  being  subject  to  the  occasional 
ingress  of  the  riyer  When  flooded,  and  of  the  sea 
during  storms,  are  alternately  fresh  and  salt. 
Others,  ader  being  filled  from  the  sea,  become 
more  salt  by  evaporation,  and  are,  in  fact,  natural 
salterns.  The  sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Khone,  deepens  gradually  from  4  to  40  fathoms 
within  a  distance  of  6  or  7  m.,  the  bottom  being 
characterised  bv  very  curious  alternations  of 
marine  and  freshwater  shells.  (Lyell's  Geology, 
i  841-845.) 

Among  the  tribs.  of  the  Rhone,  br  far  the  most 
important  is  the  Saone  (an.  Arar)^  which  rises  on 
the  Voeges,  in  that  mass  of  high  land  which  gives 
origin  abo  to  the  Meurthe,  Moselle,  and  Meuse : 
the  source  is  at  Yiomenil,  1,300  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Its  course  is  tortuous,  though  generally  SSW.  as 
far  as  Chalons;  18  m.  above  which  it  receives  on 
its  £.  bank  the  waters  of  the  Doube.  This  river 
rises  at  an  elevation  of  2,830  fr.  above  the  sea,  in 
one  of  the  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  Jura  moun- 
tains ;  and  after  running  NN£.  for  about  60  m.  is 
suddenly  deflected  southward  by  Mount  Terrible, 
whence  its  course  is  SW.,  past  BesauQon,  to  its 
confluence  with  the  main  river.  The  general 
direction  of  the  Saone  from  Chalons  is  S.  oy  W., 
past  Macon,  Trevoux,  Ac. ;  and  the  average  fall 
from  the  former  place  to  its  junction  with  the 
Rhone  at  Lyons  scarcely  exceeds  1  fr.  per  mile ; 
and  the  channel  being  extremely  tortuous,  it  has 
a  very  slow  current,  {*  InJhtU  incredibile  leniiate, 
ita  ut  octditj  in  utrtua  partem  fluatj  judioari  turn 
posttV  Cffisar,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.)  Its  waters  are 
chaiged  with  marl,  sand,  and  the  d^ris  of  Jura 
limestone.  The  Is^  and  Durance  have  already 
been  mentioned.  They  are  extremely  rapid, 
charged  with  deposit  from  the  secondary  strata 
flanking  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps,  l^he  only 
considerable  W.  trib.  is  the  Ard^che,  rising  in  the 
Cevennes,  not  far  from  the  Loire. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  current  the  Rhone 
was  formerly  of  comparatively  little  use  in  navi- 
gation, the  principal  trade  being  carried  on  by 
vessels  down  the  stream,  mostly  from  Lyons  to 
Beaucaire,  the  boats  that  ascended  the  river  being 
usually  dxiigeed  up  by  horses.  But  since  the  in- 
troduction m  Bteamera,  a  vast  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  navigation ;  the  Rhone,  Saone,  and 
their  greater  afliucnta,  have  become  important 
channels  of  intercourse ;  and  their  basins  are  now 
improving  more  rapidly  than  any  other  part  of 
France.  An  English  traveller,  l^Ir.  Maclaren,  who 
sailed  down  the  saone  and  Rhone,  from  Chalons 
to  Marseilles,  describes  the  trip  as  folloMrs  (Notes 
on  France,  p.  82) : — <  I  left  Chalons  at  6  a.m.  and 
reached  Lyons  by  the  steam-boat  at  two,  distance 
about  85  m.  The  fare  was  only  4^  francs.  From 
Lyons  to  Avignon  the  fare  is  30  fr.,  the  distance 
about  170  m. ;  time  about  18  or  14  hours  per  steam- 
boat The  steam-boats  are  English  built,  and 
worked  by  English  engineers.  They  are  about 
100  ft.  long,  25  wide,  and  are  neat  and  commo- 
dious, though  by  no  means  splendid.  They  are 
very  flat  in  the  bottom,  drawing  only  about  24 
inches  of  water.  The  Rhone  is  full  of  sandbanks, 
which,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  are 
continually  diifting,  and  vessels  drawing  a  greater 
depth  than  2  ft.  cannot  navigate  the  river  with 
safety.  The  English  engineer  told  me  that  his 
steam-boat  went  about  9  m.  an  hour  in  still  water ; 
the  current  adds  about  5  m.  going  down,  and  de- 
ducts as  much  going  up ;  so  that  she  moves  at  the 
rate  of  14  m.  the  one  way,  and  4  the  other.  The 
Rhone  passes  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 

Jicturesque,  and  delightful  rc^ons  in  the  world, 
tis  one  continued  vineyard,  surted  and  sheltered 


by  mountains  from  500  to  2,000  ft.  in  height,  pre- 
senting every  variety  of  form  and  aspect, — ^now 
round  and  smooth — now  rugged  and  peaked — ^now 
bare  and  sterile — ^now  clothed  with  vines -or  mal- 
beiries,  or  cut  into  terraces,  and  carefully  culti- 
vated to  their  summits.  Mount  Pilatre,  and  oihera 
of  the  high  Cevennes,  on  the  W.,  and  the  Alps  on 
the  E.,  capped  with  snow,  appear  through  openings 
in  the  lateral  chain»  at  intervals.  The  valley  is 
often  contracted  to  a  space  of  one  m.;  again  it 
spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a  rich  plain,  to  a  breadth 
of  10  or  12  m.  Twenty  times  the  river  appears 
closed  in  by  the  hills,  and  you  are  puzzled  to  con- 
jecture where  it  escapes,  till  a  bend  in  its  course 
clears  up  the  mystery.  To  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  oountiy  are  added  those  which  it  derives  from 
the  industry  and  taste  of  its  inhabitants.  There 
is  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  large  towns,  villages, 
hamlets,  cottages,  and  neat  villas,  along  each 
side  of  the  river,  and  not  merely  on  its  banks,  bat 
reaching  back  to  the  mountains.  The  glittering 
white  walls  of  these  buildings,  surrounded  by  rich, 
well  cultivated  lands,  give  vivacity  to  the  scene, 
and  fill  the  mind  with  images  of  peace,  abundance, 
security,  and  contentment.  From  Chalons  to  Mar- 
seilles the  marks  of  progress  meet  the  eve  every- 
where. The  whole  district,  270  m.  in  length,  ia 
advancing  with  ^pant  strides.  At  every  step,  in 
descending  the  nver,  we  meet  with  houses  or 
manufactories  building,  quays  forming  on  the 
river,  bridges  erecting,  roads  or  towing  paths,  or 
embankments  making.  Two  facts  will  show  that 
this  is  no  exaggeration.  It  is  only  ei^t  yean 
since  steam-boats  were  introduced ;  and  there  are 
now  six  plying  between  Chalons  and  Lyons,  and 
ten  between  Lyons  and  the  sea,  though  the  coal 
they  use  is  brought  from  England,  and  costs  about 
50s.  a  ton.  It  is  but  ten  years  ^ce  suspension 
bridges  were  beard  of  in  the  district ;  yet  in  the 
short  intervening  space  the  industrious  inhabs.  of 
tliese  districts  have  erected  14  suspension  bridges 
over  the  Saone,  and  12  over  the  Rhone.  I  doubt 
if  there  be  as  many  at  this  moment  in  all  England. 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  bridges  are 
paltry  or  rude  and  imperfect  worics.  They  are 
light  and  elegant ;  the  arches  are  often  of  great 
span,  and  the  pathway  is  either  level  or  slightly 
and  uniformly  curved.  Sometimes  they  have  two 
arches,  but  in  general  three.  The  chains  are 
sometimes  single,  but  more  commonly  tri|jle  or 
quadruple;  the  suspension  rods  always  single. 
The  columns  on  the  piers  are  sometimes  slender 
obelisks  of  stone,  sometimes  thin  tall  slabs  of  cast 
iron.  Taking  them  altogether,  they  are  the 
lightest  and  most  handsome  structures  i  ever  saw, 
and  show  ^^reat  boldness  as  well  as  skill  and  taste, 
in  the  engineer.  But  the  fact  on  which  I  wish  to 
fix  attention  is  the  enterprise  and  the  wealth 
which  these  works  bespeak.  The  26  bridges  must 
have  cost  at  least  20O,O0OiL,  and  this  sum  has  been 
raised  by  the  public  spirit  of  the  district,  and  ex- 
pended on  one  species  of  improvement,  while  many 
others  were  in  progress.' 

The  basin  of  the  Rhone  is  connected  by  canals 
with  the  other  principal  rivers  of  France.  The 
canal  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  connects  the  Doubs 
with  the  III,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine ;  the  CVmo/ 
du  Centre  unites  the  Saone  to  the  Loure,  and  the 
canal  of  Burgundy  connects  the  Saone  with  tlie 
Yonne,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Seine ;  so  that 
in  this  way  the  four  principal  rivers  of  France  are 
united.  The  navigation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone  is  considerably  improved  by  the  canal  of 
Aries,  which  runs  close  to  the  Great  Rhone,  and 
by  the  canal  of  Beaucaire,  which  leaves  the  river 
near  the  town  of  that  name,  and  not  only  runs 
into  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  joined  by  branch 
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-  canah  with  the  Canal  du  Midi,  connecting  the 
Garonne  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  the  Mediter- 
lanean.  The  Rhone  is  also  connected  with  the 
Loire  by  a  railway,  which  passes  through  the 
important  manufacturing  town  of  St  Etienne. 

Rhone,  a  d^p.  of  France,  and,  next  to  that  of 
the  Seine,  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  though, 
from  its  containing  the  city  of  Lyons,  it  be  among 
the  most  populous;  reg.  S.  between  lat.  45°  28^ 
and  46°  IS'  N.,  and  long.  4°  2(y  and  4©  66'  E., 
having  N.  Saone-et-Loire,  W.  and  S.  Loire,  and 
£.  Ain  and  Is^  £rom  which  it  is  principally 
separated  by  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Saone.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  56  m. ;  average  breadth  about  20  miles. 
Area,  279,081  hectares.  Pop.  662,493  in  1861. 
Surface  mostly  mountainous,  being  covered  with 
ramifications  of  the  Cevennes.  The  d^p.  is  well 
watered,  but  there  are  no  navigable  riven,  except 
the  Rhone  and  Saone.  It  is  estimated  that  it  has 
143,120  hectares  arable  land,  36,899  ditto  mear 
dows,  30,552  vineyards,  and  34,466  woods.  The 
produce  of  com  is  far  below  the  internal  demand. 
The  produce  of  wine,  the  chief  source  of  agricul- 
tural wealth,  is  supposed  to  exceed  460,000  hecto- 
litres a  year.  The  wines  produced  in  that  portion 
of  this  d^  called  the  Beaujolais  belong  to  the 
class  of  Macon  wines.  Of  the  other  growths,  pro- 
bably the  best  is  the  Cdte-Rdtie,  a  red  wine  raised 
near  Ampuis.  It  requires  to  be  kept  in  the  cask 
for  five  or  six  yetm  before  bottling.  The  white 
wines  of  Condiienx  are  also  very  good.  The 
forests  produce  fine  chestnuts ;  but  the  quantity  of 
timber  l^ey  yield  is  insufficient  for  the  demand  of 
the  important  manufacturing  districts  round  Lyons 
and  St.  Etienne.  Fortunately  coal  is  abundant 
Neither  homed  cattle  nor  sheep  are  very  nume- 
rous :  but  a  great  many  goats  are  kept,  and  in  some 
^aces  they  have  been  crossed  with  the  breed  of 
Thibet  From  the  milk  of  the  goats  on  Mont 
d*Or  a  cheese  is  made  which  fetches  a  high  price. 
The  silkworm  is  reared  in  some  places,  but  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry  appears  to  be  diminishing. 
Rhone  is  rich  in  minerals.  Besides  coal,  iron, 
copperas,  argentiferous  lead,  barytes,  manganese, 
and  fine  marbles  are  obtained ;  and  in  this  d^p.  are 
the  two  most  productive  copper  mines  in  France, 
those  of  Chessy  and  St  Bel. 

The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  silk  stufEi, 
which  IS  earned  on  upon  a  most  extensive  scale. 
It  has  beoi  fully  noticed  under  the  art  Ltohs,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  d^p.  has  also 
manufactures  of  muslins  at  Tarare,  linen  and 
cotton  thread  at  Thizy  and  other  towns,  and  of 
hardware,  jewellery,  glass,  paper,  paper  hangings, 
and  chenucal  products.  Takm^  mto  account  the 
small  extent  of  the  ddp.,  it  exhibits  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  ordinary  of  the  larger  class  of  pro- 
perties. Rhone  is  divided  into  two  arronds.,  chief 
towns  Lyons  and  Yillefranche. 

Rhone,  Bouches  du.  (See  Bouches  du 
Rhonk^ 

RIAZAN,  a  gov.  of  European  Russia,  between 
lat  68°  and  55^40'  N^  and  long.  88o  20'  and  41o 
15'  E. :  having  N.  Vladimir,  E.  and  S.  Tambof. 
and  W.  Tula  and  Moscow.  Area,  16,200  sq.  ml 
Pop.  1,427,299  in  1858.  Surface  generally  flat 
The  Oka,  running  from  W.  to  E.,  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  portions  of  very  different  aspect  The 
country  S.  or  that  river  is  the  more  elevated ;  the 
air  wholesome,  and  the  soil  fertile :  in  the  N.,  on 
the  contrary,  the  countiv  is  generally  low,  marshy, 
and  covered  with  woods,  or  destitute  of  culture. 
More  com  is  grown  than  is  required  for  home 
consumption,  the  average  produce  being  between 
5,000,000  and  6,000,000  chetwerts  a  year.  The 
forests,  which  are  very  extensive,  cover  above  a 
third  part  of  the  sunace;   those  belonging  to 
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the  crown  comprise  about  428,000  deciatines,  or 
1,284,000  acres.  Hops,  tobacco,  and  garden  vege- 
tables are,  in  some  districts,  raised  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  proprietors  of  the  pasture  uinds  let 
them  to  graziers  belonging  to  the  Ukraine,  who 
bring  thither  Ut^  herds.  The  breed  of  horses  is 
good ;  the  Russian  gov.  has  a  €iep6t  d^'etalotu  at 
Shopine.  Bees  are  supposed  to  produce  about 
250,000  roubles  a  year.  There  are  a  few  iron 
mines  and  stone  quarries.  Manufactures  have 
made  some  progress.  Those  of  glass  and  hard- 
ware occupy  the  first  rank ;  and  there  are  others 
of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  cordage, 
potash,  and  soap,  with  dyeing  establishments, 
tanneries,  and  distilleries.  A  portion  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  is  sent  to  Moscow,  and  by  way  of 
the  Oka,  down  the  Wolga;  but  the  principal 
exports  are  the  rawproductsofthe  gov.,  consisting 
of  com,  cattle,  honey,  lard,  iron,  timb«r,  and  wooden 
articles.  The  pop.  is  principally  Russian,  but  partly 
of  the  Tartar  stock.  Riazanis  subdivided  into  12 
districts;  chief  tovms  Riazan,  the  cap.,  Zaratsk, 
and  Kacimof. 

Riazan,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  on  the  Troubege,  a  tributarv  of 
the  Oka,  110  m^  S£.  Moscow.  Pop.  24,I6t^  in 
1858.  The  town  consists  of  two  distinct  portions ; 
an  irregular  fortress,  with  an  earthen  rampart,  en- 
closing numerous  churohes,  the  episcopal  palace, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Riazan, 
and  the  consistory ;  and  the  town  proper,  in  which 
are  also  numerous  churohes,  with  a  fine  edifice  for 
the  government  offices,  several  convents,  a  semi- 
nary and  public  librai^,  and  hospital.  The  town 
has  greatly  increased  m  size  and  importance  with- 
in the  last  fifty  years ;  but  most  of  the  houses  are 
still  of  wood,  and  planks  occupy  the  place  of  pave- 
ment in  the  streets.  Riazan  is  the  seat  of  a  mili- 
t«ry  governor,  with  authority  over  the  govs,  of 
Riazan  and  Tambof,  and  of  the  chief  judicial 
courts  of  its  gov.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  to  which 
a  society  of  arts  was  attached  in  1820 ;  a  school 
of  drawing  and  arohitecture,  founded  in  1824; 
schools  for  the  children  of  official  persons,  and 
several  of  the  principal  manufactures  in  the  gov. 
The  old  town  of  Riazan,  destroyed  by  the  Tartars 
in  1568,  is  distant  about  83  m.  SE. 

RIBEAUVILLE  (Germ.  BappoUweOer),  a  to>vn 
of  France,  d^p.  Hant-Rhin,  cap.  cant,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Vofigcs,  7  m.  N.  Colmar.  Pop.  7,181  in 
1861.  Above  it  are  the  remains  of  the  old  castle 
of  Ribeaupierre;  and  !n  the -immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  some  other  mined  fortresses,  and 
the  principal  remains  of  the  ancient  wall  called 
the  Heidenmauer  (*  wall  of  the  Pagans '),  erected 
at  a  remote  period  along  the  top  of  the  most  £. 
range  of  the  Yoeges.  It  has  manufactures  of 
calicoes  and  cotton  haudkerchiefii. 

RICHMOND,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  the  cap.  of  a  district 
called  Richmondshire,  having  a  separate  Jurisdic- 
tion, W.  div.  wap.  Gilling,  N.  riding  co.  York,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  Swale,  which 
half  encircles  the  town,  and  is  crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge  j  11  m,  SW.  Darlington,  and  4l'm. 
NNW.  York,  on  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop. 
of  parL  bor.  6,134  in  1861.  Area  of  pari  bor., 
which  comprises  the  pars,  of  Richmond  and  Aske, 
5,690  acres.  The  town,  which  is  most  pictur- 
esquely situated,  commands,  from  many  points, 
venr  fine  views  of  the  Swale,  its  bold  rocky  banks, 
and  the  well-wooded  country  arouod ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance is  made  more  imposing  by  the  ruins  of 
Its  castle  and  keep,  built  on  a  roSs.  above  the  river. 
The  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out;  but  a  very 
fine  broad  avenue  leads  from  the  Darlington  and 
Northallerton   roads  into  an  extensive  market 
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Iilace,  suirounded  by  the  principal  shops  and  town 
lall.  In  the  centre  of  the  market  square  is  a 
column,  or  cross,  under  which  was  formerly  a  re- 
servoir for  water,  brought  by  pipes  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet  of  Aislcbeck ;  but  the  supply  being 
deficient,  a  much  larger  quantity  has  been  brought 
from  Coalsgate,  and  a  new  and  larger  reservoir 
has  been  constmcted  for  its  reception.  The  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  a  reddish  sandstone ;  and  the 
town,  being  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
kept  remarkably  clean,  has  a  very  neat  appear- 
ance. The  church,  built  on  a  slope  facing  the 
river,  is  principally  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
with  a  tine  pinnacled  tower;  but  some  portions 
are  clearly  of  an  older  date.  The  Wesleyans  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a 
large  Roman  Catholic  chapel  with  an  attached 
scUooL  The  town  has  a  national  school,  attended 
by  about  200  boys  and  girls,  an  infant  school,  and 
Sunday  schools.  A  free  grammar  school,  founded 
in  9  Elizabeth,  is  well  endowed  with  property 
under  the  management  of  the  corporation,  who 
appoint  its  head-master.  All  nauves,  and  tlie 
sons  of  residents  within  the  bor.,  are  admitted 
gratis.  Another  free  school,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, is  under  the  control  of  the  corporation ;  in 
whose  hands,  also,  are  several  charity  estates,  in- 
cluding endowments  for  almshouses.  A  scientific 
society  and  mechanics'  institute  have  attached 
libraries,  and  there  is  a  savings  bank.  There  are 
no  manufactures  of  importance  at  Richmond.  Its 
market  is  a  very  considerable  one  for  com,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  dealers,  a  new  market- 
house,  90  ft.  long,  was  built  in  1854.  The  tpwn 
is  inhabited  by  many  wealthy  families,  who,  with 
the  neighbo.unug  gentry,  cause  a  pretty  extensive 
retail  trade.  The  training  of  race-horses  is  also  a 
considerable  business ;  and  races  are  held  annually 
in  October,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  a  high 
moor,  which  has  a  commodious  grand  stand.  About 
1^  m.  NNVV.  is  Aske  Hall,  a  fine  seat  belonging 
to  the  Karl  of  Zetland;  and  near  Catterick  is 
Brough  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  W.  Lawson. 

Richmond,  which  received  its  first  royal  charter 
in  3  Edward  III.,  and  w^as  incorporated  in  the  19 
Eliz.,  is  governed,  under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act, 
by  a  mayor,  3  aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 
Quarter  aiid  petty  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  held 
under  a  recorder,  and  petty  sessions  for  the  wap. 
of  West  Gilling  take  place  on  alternate  weel^ 
A  civil  court  for  the  recovery  of  debta  under  100/L, 
another  for  the  district  of  Kichmondshire,  and  a 
court  leet  for  the  manor,  are  held  occasionally; 
and  there  is  a  monthly  ecclesiastical  court,  under 
the  archdeacon  of  Richmond.  The  bor.  has  re- 
turned two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  27 
Eliz.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  tlie  Reform 
Act  being  in  the  holders  of  burgage  tenures.  The 
Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  bor.  by 
the  addition  of  the  par.  of  Easeby,  and  in  I860 
it  had  306  reg.  electors.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
polling  places  at  elections  for  the  N.  riding  of  the 
CO.  Market  on  Saturday ;  three  annual  chartered 
and  other  fairs. 

The  history  of  Richmond  is  closelv  associated 
with  that  of  its  castle,  founded  by  Alan,  the  first 
earl  of  Richmond,  who  ha\Hng  received  from 
William  the  Conqueror  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
carl  of  Mcrcia,  built  the  castle  and  part  of  the 
town  of  Richmond,  to  protect  his  family  and  pro- 
jKfrty.  Under  the  Norman  monarchs*,  the  title 
and 'property  were  possessed  by  different  families, 
allied  to  the  blood  n>yal;  and  in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  they  also 
several  times  changed  possessors,  till  at  length 
they  were  vested  in  the  crown  bv  the  accession  of 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond^  to  the  throne,  under 


the  title  of  Henry  VII.  Since  this  epoch,  the 
castle  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  partial  decay. 
It  still,  however,  bears  marks  of  its  former  gran- 
deur and  importance.  The  keep  tower,  of  which 
the  walls  are  nearly  entire,  is  a  Norman  structure, 
about  100  ft.  in  height,  the  walls  being  11  ft. 
thick ;  the  lower  story  is  supported  by  a  vast  co- 
lumn in  the  middle,  from  which  spring  circular 
arches,  closing  the  top.  The  floors  of  the  two 
upper  rooms  have  fallen  in  ;  but  a  modem  wooden 
staircase  leads  to  an  older  flight  in  the  walls,  by 
which  the  visitor  may  reach  its  summit,  whick 
commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  ruins  of  several  other 
parts  of  the  c&stle  still  remain,  and  latterly  they 
have  been  partially'  repaired.  In  the  SE.  comer 
of  the  area  is  a  ruinous  tower,  in  which  is  a  dun- 
geon, 13  or  14  ft.  deep.  The  ground  covered  by 
the  castle  comprises  nearly  six  acres:  it  belongs  to 
the  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  on  whose  an- 
cestors it  was  conferred,  with  the  title  of  duke,  by 
Charles  II.  Here  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  monas- 
tery of  Grey  Friars,  the  steeple  of  which  is  a  re- 
markably fine  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  style ; 
and  at  Easeby  are  extensive  and  highly  interest- 
ing remains  of  an  abbey,  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, for  Premonstratensian  monks :  the  buildings 
are  chiefly  in  the  early  English  style;  the  win- 
dows, both  of  the  chapel  and  refectoK',  have  some 
very  elegant  traceiy. 

Richmond  (the  Tivoli  of  London),  a  town  and 
par.  of  England,  upper  div.  hund.  Kingston,  co. 
Surrey,  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  slope  and  sum- 
mit of  an  eminence  rising  from  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Thames ;  10  m.  W.  by  S.  London,  on  the  London 
and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  10,926 
in  1861 :  area  of  par.  1,230  acres.  The  principal 
street  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  mn- 
niug  along  the  ridge  on  its  W.  side  to  the  summit 
of  tlie  hiU,  and  being,  in  the  lower  parts,  parallel 
to  the  river.  The  other  streets  are  ot  very  inferior 
importance.  The  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  are  old-fashioned,  and  by  no  means  large; 
but  on  the  hill  and  outskirts  are  manv  handsome 
mansions,  occupied  by  families  of  distmction.  The 
bouses  on  the  terrace,  and  the  Star  and  Garter 
hotel,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  command  very 
extensive  and  noble  prospects  of  the  Thames  and 
its  rich  valley,  Windsor  Castle  being  distinctly 
seen  in  the  distance. 

'  Here  let  as  swe^ 

The  boundless  landscape.        .... 
Heavens !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around. 
Of  hills  and  dales,  and  woods  and  lawns,  and  spires. 
And  glittering  towns  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  blretchitig  landscape  into  smoke  decays.' 

Thomson's  Summer. 

Tlie  church  is  a  respectable  structure,  with  a 
low  embattled  tower,  and,  till  1058,  was  a  chapd- 
of-ease  to  Kingston,  to  the  rector  of  which  par. 
the  patronage  still  belongs.  It  has  been  much 
enlarged  and  repaired  within  the  last  century ; 
and  contains  the  remains  of  Thomson,  the  poet  of 
the  '  Season^  who  died  here  on  the  27th  of  Aug. 
1748;  of  Dr.  Moore,  author  of  '  Zeluco,'  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  the  scholar ;  and  Kean,  the  actor.  A 
district  church  has  also  been  erected  in  the  ^rainted 
style.  There  is  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  and  the 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  to  most  of 
which  Sunday  schools  are  attached.  A  charity 
school,  founded  here  in  1713,  and  subsequently 
endowed,  furnishes  gratuitous  instruction  to  about 
250  poor  children,  CO  of  whom  receive  clothing. 
There  are  also  three  sets  of  almshouses,  with  C(»n- 
siderable  cndoTvments,  and  numerous  money- 
charities. 


RICHMOND 

Hiohmond  is  more  a  place  of  pleasure  tTian  of 
business,  though  it  has  a  considerable  retail  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  resident  families  and  visitors. 
It  is  a  principal  resort  of  visitors  from  London 
during  the  summer  months,  conveyed  thither 
partly  by  railway  and  partly  by  steamers  and  row 
boats.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  influx  of 
visitors  to  Richmond,  at  least  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  has  materially  diminished  of  late 
years. 

Richmond  Park,  the  principal  entrance  to  which 
is  at  the  W.  end  of  the  terrace  contiguous  to  the 
Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  formed  by  Charles  I.,  com- 
prises an  area  of  2,253  acres,  being  about  8  m,  in 
circ  It  consists  mostly  of  poor  soil ;  but  has  a 
great  variety  of  surface,  is  well  stocked  with  deer, 
and  perf<H:tly  open  to  the  public  The  great 
lodge,  which  stands  on  rising  ground,  command- 
ing a  fine  prospect,  was  built  by  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
ranger  durmg  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.,  at 
an  expense  of  14,000iL  Here,  also,  is  a  new  or 
stone  lodge,  built  for  a  hunting  seat  b^'  George  I., 
and  given  by  George  III.  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  b^ 
whom  it  was  occupied  till  his  death.  What  is 
called  the  Old  Park  extends  along  the  Thames 
from  Kew  to  Richmond,  and  includes  the  royal 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  attached  to  Kew 
Palace.  (See  Kew.)  This  park  is,  however,  inac- 
cessible to  the  public,  except  on  certain  da^s; 
and  is  considered  as  belonging  rather  to  Kew 
than  to  Richmond.  The  Green^  at  the  bottom  of 
the  town,  forms  a  parallelogram  almost  as  lar^e 
as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  it  is  used  in  summer  for 
playing  matches  at  cricket :  on  one  side  of  the 
green  is  a  handsome  public  walk. 

Richmond  (formerly  called  Sheen)  was  for  cen- 
turies the  site  of  a  royal  palace ;  but  at  what 
period  it  was  erected  is  uncertain,  though  it  be- 
came a  fixed  residence  of  rovalty  as  early  as  the 
14th  century.  Henry  V.  rebuilt  it  in  a  magnifi- 
cent style.  Henry  VII.  held  a  tournament  nere, 
in  1492,  soon  after  which,  the  building  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  a  new  palace  was  erected 
by  Uiat  monarch^  who  ^ave  the  manor  its  present 
name,  being  that  of  his  own  title,  previously  to 
his  accession  to  the  crown :  he  died  here  in  1509. 
But  its  principal  distinction  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  vwited  England 
in  1523,  he  was  lodged  in  this  palace.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  imprisoned  in  it  by  her  sister  Mar}', 
and  it  afterwards  became  one  of  her  favourite 
palaces,  and  here  she  died,  on  the  24th  March, 
1608.  During  the  commonwealth,  the  palace 
was  sold  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  for 
10,783/, ;  and  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  then 
dismantled  and  demolished,  nothing  now  remain- 
ing except  a  few  of  the  out-o£Bces,  its  site  being 
4)ccupied  by  several  modem  mansions  held  on 
lease  from 'the  crown.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
palace  once  stood  a  monastery,  founded  by  Henry 
v.,  for  C<arthusian  monks,  the  revenues  of  which, 
at  the  dissolution,  were  estimated  at  963/.  A 
Jranciscan  convent,  founded  here  in  1499,  by 
Henrv  VII.,  was  suppressed  with  the  other  in 
1534.'  The  custom  of  Borough  English,  by  which, 
in  the  event  of  the  father's  dying  intestate,  lands 
descend  to  the  youngest  son,  or,  in  default  of 
heirs  male,  to  the  youngest  daughter,  prevails  in 
the  manor  of  Richmond. 

Richmond,  a  city  and  port  of  enti^  of  the  U.  S. 
of  N.  America,  cap.  state  of  Virginia,  on  James 
River,  about  150  m.  firom  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  105  SSW.  Washington.  Pop.  82,360 
in  1860.  The  situation  of  Richmond  is  very 
striking.  The  town  is  built  on  rising  grounds  of 
various  shapes,  descending  to  the  eastward.  The 
chief  street  is  handsome  and  spacious,  and  there 
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is  a  fine  square  covering  about  10  acres,  planted 
with  trees,  and  laid  out  in  gravel  walks.  In  this 
square  is  the  capitol,  an  elegant  building  on  the 
model  of  the  Maison  carree  at  Nismes,  erected 
shortly  after  the  war  of  independence.  It  has  a 
statue'  of  Washington,  by  Houdon.  A  public 
library  has  been  established  in  the  senate  hall, 
which  has  also  a  portrait  of  Jefferson.  Near  ic  is 
the  city  hall,  a  neat  Doric  structure.  The  churches 
are  numerous,  and  one  occupies  the  site  of  the 
theatre  destroyed  by  fire,  with  great  loss  of  life, 
in  1811.  The  Virginian  armoury,  the  penitentiary, 
and  a  new  theatre,  include  the  other  chief  objects 
of  notice.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  from  three  reservoirs.  Richmond  is  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce.  It  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  tide-water,  in  James  River,  and  is  con- 
nected by  James  River  Canal  with  Buchanan, 
175  m.  dbtant,  and  b^  railways  with  Aquia  Creek 
and  Petersburg.  It  is  consequently  the  natural 
depot  for  the  wheat,  hemp,  and  other  produce  of  a 
large  extent  of  countrv.  Immediately  above  the 
city  are  some  falls,  beyond  which  the  river  is 
navigable  by  boats  for  upwards  of  200  m.  The 
falls  supplv  valuable  water  power,  which  is  used 
to  work  flour,  cotton,  paper,  and  rolling  mills. 
Richmond  has  also  a  cannon  foundry,  and  tobacco 
factories.  The  suburb  of  Manchester  is  connected 
with  Richmond  by  two  bridges ;  and  with  some 
coal  mines,  13  m.  distant,  by  a  railway.  The 
town  gained  distinction  during'  the  late  civil  war 
in  the  United  States,  when  it  became  the  seat  of 
the  central  government  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States.  It  was  taken  by  the  United 
States  troops  early  in  1865,  and  its  capture  proved 
the  signal  for  the  end  of  the  tremendous  struggle 
for  power  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
states  of  the  great  American  republic. 

RICKMANSWORTII,  a  market-town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Herts,  hund.  Cashio,  on  the  Gade, 
18  m.  NE,  London.  Area  of  par. ,  9,740  acres. 
Pop.  4,873  in  1861.  The  parish  church  has  been 
rebuilt  with  the  exception  of  the  embattled  tower, 
which  belonged  to  the  old  church.  The  town  has 
an  endowed  national  school,  and  other  minor  and 
Simday  schools,  and  two  almshouses.  It  is  go- 
verned by  two  constables  and  two  head-boroughs. 
In  its  vicinity  are  several  streams,  on  which  con- 
siderable flour  and  paper  mills  have  been  erectecL 
Its  trade  is  facilitated  bv  the  Grand  Junction 
canal,  which  passes  close  by  the  town. 

Moor  Park,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  "West- 
minster,  in  the  vicinity,  was  once  the  residence  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey ;  but  it  has  since  been  rebuilt  in 
the  modem  style.  The  Grove,  belonging  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  other  seats,  are  also  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

RIGA,  an  important  city  and  river  port  of 
European  Russia,  cap.  of  Livonia,  on  the  Dwina 
or  Duna,  about  9  m.  from  its  embouchure  in  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  290  m.  SW.  St  Petersbui^,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  72,136  in 
1860.  Riga  is  strongly  fortified.  It  consists  of 
the  town,  properly  so  called,  and  the  suburbs, 
the  former  being  entirely  inclosed  by  the  fortifi- 
cations. Streets  in  the  town  narrow,  crooked, 
and  houses  generally  brick :  in  the  suburbs,  which 
are  much  more  extensive,  the  streets  are  broad 
and  regular,  and  the  houses  mostly  of  wood.  One 
of  the  suburbs  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
the  communication  with  it  being  maintained  by 
a  floating  bridge. about  2,400  ft.  in  length.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  consecrate<l 
in  1211,  and  rebtdlt  in  1547;  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  built  in  1406,  with  a  tower  440  ft.  in  height, 
being  the  most  elevated  in  the  empire,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  adjacent 
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country;  the  castle,  the  seat  of  the  chanoelleiy, 
and  of  the  general  and  civil  governors;  hall  of 
the  provincial  states ;  town-house ;  exchange  and 
arsenal.  A  magnificent  column,  surmount^  by  a 
colossal  bronze  victory,  was  erected  in  1817,  by 
the  mercantile  body,  m  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  Russian  army.  Among  the 
literary  estabUshments  are  a  gymnasium,  a 
lyceum,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  various  ele- 
mentary schools,  a  public  library,  an  observatory, 
and  a  'society  of  Lettonian  literature.  Manu- 
factures of  no  great  importance,  though,  of  late, 
materially  improved.  The  manu&ctures  of  cotton, 
cloth,  and  rugs  are  the  most  important  There 
are  also  sugar-houses,  tobacco  manufactories,  and 
breweries. 

Owing  to  her  situation  on  a  lar^^  navigable 
river,  Riga  is  the  entrepot  of  an  extensive  country ; 
and  is,  in  respect  of  foreign  commerce,  the  next 
town  in  the  Russian  dominions  to  Peteisbuig. 
Com  used  to  be  the  principal  article  of  export ; 
and  though  its  value  is  now  surpassed  by  that  of 
flax  and  hemp,  it  is  still  very  considerable.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  during  the  year  1863 
with  their  value  in  British  sterling,  were  as 
follows  :^ 


Flax         .  .  1,883,826 

Flax  Tows  .  6»160 

Hemp      .  .  676.630 

Hemp  Tows  .  6,665 

Hemp  Seed  .  10,960 

Rye         .  .  22,110 

Barley     .  .  88,626 

The  countries  to  which  shipments  of  these 
articles  were  made,  and  the  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise shipped  to  them  in  1868,  were  as  follows : — 


Oftts  . 

Cnuhing  Linseed 
Sowing  Linseed 
Tobaoco     . 
Wood  . 
MisoeUaDeous    • 


£ 

64,6i6 
122,106 
296,970 

22,866 
277,120 
478,990 


£ 
Oieot  Britain  .  1,812,706 
Pranoe  .  .  216,970 
Belgium  .  .  196,176 
HoUand  .  .  894,660 
Denmark         .       101,126 

The  total  amount  of  British  and  Foreign  ship- 

J>ing  at  this  port  during  the  year  1863,  was  as 
bllows : — 


Sweden  &  Norway  283,610 
Spain  &  Portugal  118,162 
Hanee  Towns  .  146,462 
Other  Gonutries     129,690 


Natlooa 

EntrlM 

ClaanaoM 

Vcneli 

Tons 

V«MCl« 

Too. 

British 

868 

74,846 

863 

74,846 

Russian       .       . 

248 

46,760- 

266 

60,200 

Hanoverian 

228 

27,120 

228 

27,120 

Norwegian  and) 
Swedish  .       ; 

198 

28,400 

198 

28,400 

Dutch . 

166 

22,670 

166 

22,670 

Meoklenburg      . 

128 

22,860 

128 

22,860 

Pruf>8ian     . 

116 

22,180 

116 

22,180 

Danish        .       . 

106 

10,600 

106 

10,600 

Oldenburg  . 

88 

11,180 

88 

11,180 

French 

62 

18,000 

62 

13,000 

Lubeck       .       . 

46 

7,220 

46 

7,220 

Belgian       .       . 

4 

1,100 

4 

1,100 

Bremen 

2 

670 

2 

670 

Portuguese. 

Total.       . 

2 

400 

2 

400 

1,744 

283,886 

1,762 

286,786 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  sugar  and 
other  colonial  products,  dye-stufis,  wines,  cotton, 
cotton-stuf^  and  cotton-yam.  There  is  a  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  has  usually  from  12 
to  13  ft.  water;  and  it  is  customary  for  vessels 
drawing  more  than  this  to  load  and  unload  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  their  caiK^  at  Bolderaa,  a 
small  port  outside  the  bar.  The  entrance  to  the 
river  at  Dunamunde,  is  guarded  by  a  fort,  where 
is  also  the  custom-house.  Riga  has  increased 
veiy  rapidly.    Under  Catherine  II.,  its  pop.  did 
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not  exceed  20,000;  in  1824  it  amounted  to 
39,908;  and  in  1835  to  67,338.  It  has  occa- 
sionally suffered  considerably  from  inundations. 

RIMINI  (an.  ArinUmtm),  a  city  of  Italy,  prov, 
Forli,  between  the  rivers  Marecchia  (an.  Arimi- 
n«<),  and  Ansa  (an.  Apnisa)^  within  about  2  m. 
of  the  embouchure  of  tne  former  in  the  Adriatic, 
28^  m.  ESE.  Forli,  and  about  the  same  distance 
S£.  Ravenna,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to 
Ancona.  Pop.  16,850  in  1862.  The  city  is  walled, 
and  entered  by  several  gates.  A  long  street  tra- 
verses it,  terminating  on  the  N.  at  the  Porta  di 
San  Gitdiano,  whence  emexges  the  .£milian  way, 
leading  to  Fiacenza ;  and  on  the  S.  at  the  Forta 
Romana,  where  ends  the  Flaminian  way,  con- 
ducting thither  from  Rome.  The  town  is  well 
built,  having  some  good  streets  and  handcome 
mart>le  palaces;  but,  like  most  other  Italian 
cities,  it  has  a  dull,  melancholy,  and  deserted 
appearance.  The  cathedral,  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  was  restored  and  altered  by  Alberti  in 
the  15th  century,  and  has  a  very 'elegant  ex- 
terior, to  which,  however,  the  interior  offers  a 
lamentable  contrast.  In  it  are  some  tombs  of 
the  Malatesta  famUy',  once  lords  of  Rimini.  The 
church  of  San  Giuliano  has  a  fine  altar-piece  by 
Paul  Veronese,  and  several  good  paintmgs  by 
Guide,  and  other  masters ;  in  Uiat  of  St.  Augustin 
is  a  ceiling  handsomely  painted  in  fresco.  It 
has  a  handsome  town-house,  theatre,  a  bowling 
green,  and  a  good  fish  market;  and  in  the  Gam- 
balunga  palace  is  an  extensive  library,  liberally 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  castle  built  here 
b^  Sigismund  I.  is  falling  into  decay.  The  prin- 
apal  square  is  embellished  with  a  fountain  and 
a  statue  of  Pope  Paul  V. ;  and  in  another  of  the 
open  spaces  is  a  small  platform,  or  pedestal  of 
a  coliunn,  which,  according  to  an  apooyphal 
tradition,  was  the  tuggettum  on  which  Ciesar 
harangued  his  troops  after  passing  the  Rubicon ! 
At  the  S.  entrance  of  the  city  is  a. triumphal 
arch,  raised  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  in  most 
respects  worthy  of  admiration ;  it  was  surmounted 
in  the  middle  ages  by  a  Gothic  battlement  Both 
rivers  are  ctossmI  by  solid  bridges;  that  over  the 
Marecchia  appears,  from  the  inscriptions,  to  have 
been  commenced  by  Augustus,  and  finished  by 
Tiberius.  It  is  of  marble,  220  ft.  in  length,  and 
has  five  arches.  Critics  differ  as  to  its  merit  as 
a  work  of  art;  but  being  still  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  solidity  of  its  construction.  Without 
the  walls  are  the  traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity.  The  port  of  Rimini, 
on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marecchia, 
is  BO  much  obstructed^  by  sand,  as  to  admit  small 
vessels  only.  Rimini  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
glass,  and  earthenware;  and  the  surrounding 
country  being  very  fruitful,  it  has  a  considerable 
trade  m  com,  and  furnishes  quantities  of  fish  to 
the  neighbouring  towns. 

In  antiouity  Ariminum  was  of  far  more  im- 
pjortance  than  at  present  It  was  the  first  con- 
siderable .town  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
after  crossing  the  Rubicon  (the  boundary  between 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Italy,  properly  so  called),  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  latter. 
A  Roman  colony  was  phinted  in  it  anno  u.c.  485, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  it  received  another 
colony.  It  was  occupied  by  CsBsar  immediately 
after  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  especial  patronage  of  Augustus.  It  was 
given  bv  Pepin,  with  the  rest  of  Romagna.  to  the 
Holy  See,  to  which,  with  few  intermissions,  it 
belonged  till  1860,  when  it  came  to  form  part  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
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RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  or  simply  Rio,  a  city  and 
sea-port  of  Brazil,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  and  the 
largest  and  most  important  commercial  city  of 
S.  America,  on  the  W.  side  of  one  of  the  finest 
bays  in  the  world,  80  m.  W.  Cape  Frio ;  lat  (light- 
house, in  Fort  Sta.  Cruz)  22°  54'  S.,  long.  43®  7' 
15"  W.  Pop.  195,300  in  1863,  of  whom  about 
half  are  whites,  and  the  rest  mostly  negro  slaves. 
The  city,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, is  situated  on  level  ground,  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the  ba^. 
The  older  portion,  or  that  adjoining  the  sea,  is 
divided  on  the  W.  from  what  may  be  called  the 
new  town  by  a  large  open  space,  the  Campo  da 
Honra.  The  stj'^le  of  architecture  is  in  general 
mean,  resembling  that  of  the  older  parts  of  Lis- 
bon ;  and  though  great  improvements  have  been 
effected  since  the  emigration  of  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal to  Rio  in  1807,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done  before  it  be  entitled  to  rank  even  with  a 
second-rate  European  town.  The  streets,  which 
are  mostly  straight  and  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles,  are  pretty  generally  furnished  with 
trottoirs,  and  paved  with  olocks  of  ^nite.  But, 
though  many  of  them  have  been  widened  of  late 
years,  and  otherwise  improved,  they  are  still,  for 
the  most  part,  narrow  and  dirty,  with  a  water- 
cooise  in  the  centre,  the  usual  receptacle  of  the 
filth  from  the  houses.  The  houses,  which  are 
mostly  of  granite,  or  of  granite  and  wood,  are 
seldom  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  rough, 
or  whitewashed,  with  red  tile  roofs.  They  are 
narrow,  but  deep  in  proportion  to  the  height ,  the 
lower  story  is  commonly  occupied  by  the  shop  or 
workhouse,  and,  in  the  houses  of  people  of  dis- 
tinction, by  the  stable  and  coach-house;  the 
second  story  (and  third,  if  there  be  one)  com- 
prising the  family  apartments.  The  mildness  of 
the  climate,  which  is  here  a  perpetual  spring,  ren- 
dering artificial  heat  unnecessary,  there  are  no 
fire-pkoes  except  in  the  kitchens,  and,  conse- 
quently, very  few  chimneys,  which,  to  a  stranger 
from  Europe,  gives  the  city  a  bald  and,  as  it  were, 
a  truncated  appearance.  The  windows  in  the 
second  story  generally  open  upon  iron  verandas, 
the  jalpusies  having  been  removed  by  order  of 
governments  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  the 
streets  are  nnpaved,  and  the  houses  of  only  one 
floor,  low,  mean,  and  dirty,  with  doors  and  win- 
dows of  lattice-work,  opening  outwards  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  passengers.  Inside  the  houses 
it  is  usual  for  all  the  apartments  on  the  same 
floor  to  communicate  above  the  partitions,  which 
do  not  extend  to  the  ceiling.  This,  though  it 
destrcnrs  privacy,  is  advantageous,  by  allowing 
that  free  circulation  of  air. 

There  are  numerous  churches  in  the  city,  but 
none  of  them  can  be  called  fine  buildings,  or  are 
worth  the  notice  of  travellers  from  Europe.  The 
cathedral,  or  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria, 
on  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city,  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  from  a  distance,  and  especially 
from  the  bay.  There  are  several  conventual  esta- 
blishments; a  misericordia,  with  an  attached  hos- 
pital; a  foundling  hospital;  an  institution  where 
female  orphans,  bom  of  white  married  parents, 
are  educated  and  portioned  off  in  marriage,  with 
other  charitable  institutions. 

Water  is  conveyed  into  the  city  from  a  neigh- 
bouring loftr  hill  (2,308  ft.),  called  the  Corcovado, 
by  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  constructed  in  1740. 
The  water  is  thence  conveyed  to  public  fountains 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  a  good  many 
persons-earn  a  livelihood  by  carrying  water  from 
these  fountains  to  private  families.  The  town  is 
very  indifferently  lighted.  There  are  but  few  inns 
and  hotels,  and  those  mostly  very  inferior:  they 


are  wholly  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers, 
being  rarely  visited  by  the  townspeople.  The 
royal  palace  forms  two  sides  of  a  Icwgo,  or  ob- 
long space,  opening  to  the  bay  near  the  prin- 
cipal landing-place.  It  consists  partly  of  the  old 
palace  of  the  viceroys,  and  partly  of  a  convent  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Carmelites,  and  is  wholly 
destitute  of  architectural  beauty.  Among  the 
other  public  buildings  may  be  specified  a  new  and 
handsome  theatre,  Uie  exchange,  the  old  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  episcop^  palace  and  royal 
villa  of  Christovao,  in  the  environs. 

The  principal  banking  establishment  at  Rio  is 
the  Bank  of  Brazil,  instituted  by  the  government, 
on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  capital 
of  the  bank  is  33,000,000  milreis,  in  ;65,000  shares 
of  200  mUreis  each,  or  4,133,333^  6s.  8(2.,  with  the 
light  of  emission  of  notes  to  treble  the  amount  of 
its  capital.  The  bank  is  bound  to  redeem  the 
government  treasury  notes  in  circulation  in  the 
empire,  at  one  time  to  the  amount  of  56,000,000 
nulr.,  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000,000  milr.per  ann. 

Neither  education  nor  literature  are  in  a  very 
flourishing  state.  There  are,  however,  sundry 
lyceums  and  grammar  schools,  and  a  great  many 
private  licens^  academies.  Among  the  principal 
educational  institutions  may  be  specified  a  school 
of  surgery,  military  and  commercial  academies, 
an  academy  of  arts,  and  a  national  museum.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a  very  good  botanic  garden, 
comprising  about  four  acres,  including,  among 
other   exotics,  numerous  specimens  of  the  tea 

ftlant.  Near  the  imperial  palace  is  the  public 
ibrary,  containing  from  50,000  to  70,000  voLs. 
The  police  and  he^th  of  the  city  have  been  mate- 
rially improved  within  the  last  dozen  years.  The 
market-place  consists  of  a  collection  of  booths,  for 
the  sale  of  vegetables,  which  are  at  once  abun- 
dant, excellent  and  cheap.  The  farina  of  the 
Jatropha  Manthot  is  here  the  grand  substitute 
for  bread  stuflb,  and  is  eztensiveW^  used,  forming, 
with  bananas,  the  principal  food  of  the  negroes. 

Ckmmerce, — The  trade  of  Rio  is  very  extensive, 
and  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  now  by  fur  the  ^catest  mart  for  the 
export  of  coffee.  The  followmg  table  shows  the 
quantity  and  values  of  the  exports  of  the  port  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  during  1862-63 : — 


ArticlM 

Qnutltj 

ValuM 

MUrata        Dolt. 

Coffee    .       .    arrobas 

6^1,873 

45,324,110    000 

Diamonds      .    oitavas 

6,970 

2,468,725    400 

Cotton  Wool .     arrobos 

6,008 

58,851    920 

^Z^-}  -«»»«" 

36,910 

24,588    880 

Gold  Dust     .     oitavas 

10,807i 

38,944    500 

„    in  Bars  .         „ 

187,177 

787,282    800 

Honey    .       .       .lbs. 

521,080 

25,954    000 

Hides,  Dry     .       .    „ 

480,889 

112,817    450 

„      Salted.       .  nos. 

42,686 

840,688    000 

Ipecacuanha  .       .  Ibe. 

42,048 

84,096    000 

Rom      .       .        galls. 

806,689 

242,209    960 

Rosewood,  Logs    .  doz. 

987 

489,115    016 

Sugar,  White     arrobas 

47,844 

178,701    480 

„      Brown        „ 

401,641 

1,008,854    860 

Starch    .       .       .lbs. 

806,069 

15,808    460 

Silver,  in  Bars    oitavas 

11,874 

2,772    800 

114,112 

89,204    120 

Tobacco,  RoU     arrobas 

91,314 

688,706    709 

»       Leaf         „ 

11,129 

126,725    100 

Tapioca         .         „ 

64,116 

108,232    000 

Total  Exports      . 

•• 

766,927    819 

•• 

62,810,706    214 

The  total,  at  an  exchange,  27d.  per  milrd,  is  equal  to 
£5,899,587  15«.  7<L 

The  subjoined  table   shows  the  countries  to 
wluch  the  above  were  exported  in  1862-68 : 
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CouDtriM 

Total  Valaw 

Great  Britain  and  Possessions 
Channel-  -Ports  not  designated     . 
France  and  Possessions . 
TTnited  States         .        .       .       . 

River  Plate  States 
Sweden  and  Norway      . 
Hanseatic  Towns  .       .       .       . 

RuBsia 

Italy 

„     Mediterranean  for  orders     . 

Denmark 

Belgium 

Austria 

Spain 

Turkey 

Chill 

Mexico 

Sundry  Ports  not  specified    . 

Total  Value  exported    . 

Rsti.        DolB. 

9,194,208    688 

12,181,822    912 

10,338,620    652 

9,696,039    860 

1,734,966    743 

1,611,929    642 

1,913,512    400 

1,408,765    970 

591,567    070 

839,256    430 

701.738    000 

912,784    400 

945,497    950 

874,895    650 

220,463    700 

866,668    000 

85,180    100 

135,800    000 

62,663    047 

62,810,706    214 

At  an  exchange  of  70d.  per  rds,  equal  to  £5,899,637 
16*.  7d. 

The  principal  article  of  import  consists  of  cot- 
ton goods,  the  value  of  vrhich  amounts  to  full  one- 
third  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports.  Next  to 
cottons  are  "woollen,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures, 
wines,  jewellery,  and  ironmongery:  flour,  meat, 
fish,  butter,  and  other  articles  of  provision; 
spirits,  salt,  earthenware,  paper,  and  a  host  of 
other  articles. 

ZTarfcour.— The  harbour  of  Rio  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Its  entrance  is  marked  by  a 
remarkable  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  900  ft. 
in  height,  close  to  its  W.  side ;  while  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay,  at  the  distance  of  about  1^  m., 
is  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  which  is  a  light- 
house. There  is,  also,  a  light-house,  having  the 
lantern  elevated  about  800  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
on  Ilka  Raza  (Flat  Island),  about  10  m.  S.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Ships  may  enter 
either  by  night  or  day,  there  being  no  obstruction 
or  danger  of  any  kind.  The  water  in  the  bay  is 
sufHcient  to  float  the  laigest  ships  of  war;  and  it 
is  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  the  navies  of 
all  the  countries  in  the  world. 

RIOM  (an.  Bicomagui)^  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Puv-de-D6me,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a  hill,  8  m.  N.  bv 
E.  Clermont.  Pop.  10,863  in  1861.  The  town  is 
well  built ;  but  the  houses  are  mostly  in  an  anti- 
quated style,  and  being  wholly  constructed  of 
Volvic  lava,  with  which  it  is  also  paved,  it  has  a 
singularly  sombre  appearance.  It  has  several 
handsome  public  fountains,  and  its  churches,  hos- 
pitals, the  various  public  offices,  and  the  sub-pre- 
fecture, are  good  buildings.  One  of  its  promenades 
is  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Desaix.  Riom  is 
the  seat  of  a  royal  court  for  the  d^ps.  Puy-de- 
l)6me,  Allier,  Cantal,  and  Haut-Loire;  and  of 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce. 
It  produces  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  candles,  lea- 
ther, and  brandy ;  and  has  a  large  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce.  It  was  formerly  the  cap.  of 
Auvergne,  and  the  residence  of  its  dukes^  some 
remains  of  whose  castle  still  exist ;  and  it  con- 
tinues to  rank  as  the  second  town  within  the 
ancient  limits  of  that  provifice.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished individuals  belonging  to  Riom  may 
be  specified  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  learned 
Je^iuits  J.  and  A.  Sirmond. 

RIPON,  a  city,  pari,  and  mun,  bor.  and  market 
town  of  England,  N.  riding  co.  York,  lower  div. 
wap.  Claro,  on  the  Ure,  close  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Skill,  22  m.  NW.  York,  and  222  m. 
NVVN.  London  by  Great  Northern  railway.    Pop. 
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of  pari.  bor.  (which  comprises  the  township  of 
Ripon  with  part  of  the  district  of  Bond^ate),  6,172 
in  1861.  The  appearance  of  Ripon  is  that  of  a 
very  respectable  and  wealthy  country  town.  The 
streets  are  irregularly  laid  out,  but  clean,  and  well 
lighted  with  gas,  many  of  them  meeting  in  the 
market  place,  a  spacious  square  surrounded  with 
good  shops,  having  in  its  centre  an  obelisk  90  ft. 
in  height,  surmounted  bv  the  city  arms,  and  on 
its  S.  side  a  particularly  handsome  town-hall, 
comprising  courts,  offices,  and  a  handsome  room 
for  balls  and  public  meetings.  Ripon  minster, 
erected  in  1836  into  a  cathedral,  and  built  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
portioned churches  in  England.  It  is  a  cruciform 
structure,  ^vith  a  tower  rising  from  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  besides  two  others  (each 
1 10  ft.  in  height)  at  the  W.  end.  Its  length,  from 
E.  to  W.,  is  266  ft. ;  breadth  of  choir  and  aisles, 
67  ft.;  and  length  of  transepts,  132  ft.  'This 
venerable  edifice,'  says  Mr.  Britton,  *  contains 
various  parts  worthy  of  attention,  particularly  its 
W.  front,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  bold  early  Eng- 
lish, and,  except  the  oattlcments  and  pinnacles, 
without  alteration.  A  part  of  the  church  is  Nor- 
man, and  a  great  portion  of  the  transepts  but 
little  later.  The  cnoir  is  partly  decorated;  and 
S.  of  it  is  a  Norman  crypt,  above  which  are  some 
Norman  buildings  used  as  vestries.  At  the  K. 
end  of  the  choir,  which  is  sadly  disfigured  by 
heavy  modem  galleries,  is  a  decorated  £.  window 
of  five  lights  with  very  elegant  tracery.  The 
nave  is  very  light,  exhibiting  some  extremely  fine 
composition ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  good  screen- work,  both  in  wood  and  stone.'  The 
chapter  comprises  a  dean,  subdean,  and  six  canons, 
who  divide  among  them  a  net  revenue  of  633^ 
Ripon  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  1838,  the 
diocese  comprising  most  of  the  populous  parts  of 
the  W.  riding,  with  the  liberty  of  Richmondshins 
in  the  N.  riding.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  see 
is  4,500/.,  chiefly  derived  from  the  surplus  fund 
formed  out  of  the  deductions  from  the  revenues  of 
the  larger  sees.  Trinity  church,  built  and  en- 
dowed in  1826  at  a  cost  of  above  13,00021,  is  a 
Gothic  cruciform  structure,  with  lancet  windows, 
and  has  accommodation  for  upwards  of  1,000  per- 
sons. ITie  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  two  places 
of  worship,  and  there  is  one  each  for  Independents 
and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  town  has  several 
Sunday  schools,  besides  which  there  are  national 
schools  both  for  boys  and  girls,  and  an  endowed 
blue-coat  school.  A  grammar  school,  founded  in 
1555,  has  an  endowment  producing  about  370/.  a 
year:  it  is  free,  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  English 
grammar,  to  the  sons  of  all  residents,  besides 
whom  the  master  may  receive  boarders  and  pay- 
scholars.  The  town  has  several  almshouses  and 
money-charities,  and  a  dispensary  furnishes  relief 
to  the  sick  poor.  A  mechanics'  institute,  subscrip- 
tion library,  and  news-room  are  comprised  in 
'  the  public  rooms,'  a  large  and  rather  handsome 
building,  erected  by  subscription,  having  attached 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  A  theatre  was 
built  in  1792,  but  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
dei)6t  and  riding-school  for  the  York  yeomanry 
cavalry. 

Ripon  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  spurs,  and  the  expression  *  as  true  steel  as 
Ripon  rowels,'  was  once  proverbial  for  men  of  in- 
tegrity and  intrepidity.  It  had  also  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  woollen-cloth ;  but  both  these 
branches  of  industry  have  long  ceased  to  exist. 
Linen-weavmg,  malting,  and  tanning  are  pursued 
to  some  extent ;  and,  as  seen  above,  saddle-trees 
and  saddlery  are  made  in  pretty  laige  quantities. 
It  is  a  laige  staple  for  wool,  bought  up  here  by  the 
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dothieis  of  Leeds  aad  Halifax;  and  it  has  an 
excellent  corn-market.  In  1767,  the  Ure  navi^a- 
tioR  was  brought  up  to  the  town,  whic^  is  thus 
rendered  accessible  by  baiges  of  30  tons. 

Ripen  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  but  received  a 
charter  from  James  I.  Under  the  Man.  Reform 
Act  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  8  aldermen,  and 
12  councillors.  The  bor.  has'  a  commission  of  the 
peace  under  a  recorder;  a  county  court,  before 
which  448  plaints  were  entered  m  1848 ;  and  a 
separate  manor-court  held  by  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, having  jurisdiction  over  the  district,  called 
^  canon  fee.  Ripon  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  the  right  of 
election  being,  previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  in 
the  holders  of  buigage  tenures,  all  of  which  had, 
for  many  years,  bc^n  in  the  possession  of  a  single 
individual!  The  limits  of  the  par.  bor.,  as  fixed 
by  the  Boundary  Act,  comprise  the  entire  town- 
ship of  Ripon  with  a  part  of  the  township  of  Ais- 
munderby-cum-Bondgate.  Reg.  electors,  853  in 
1865.  Liaige  markets  on  Thursday,  abounding 
with  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  and  six 
yearly  fairs. 

Ripon  derives  its  name  from  its  position  in  ripd 
of  the  river  Ure,  but  whether  of  Roman  or  Saxon 
foundation  is  wholly  unknown.  A  monastery, 
founded  here  A.i>.  661,  attained  considerable  ce- 
lebrity ;  it  was,  however,  destroyed  by  the  Scotch 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  was  not  afterwards 
restored. 

RIVE-DE-GIER,  a  rapidly  increasing  town  of 
France,  ddp.  Loire,  cap.  cant  on  the  Gier,  a  tribu- 
tax>'  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  head  of  the  canal  of 
Givors,  and  on  the  railway  from  St.  Etienne  to 
Lyons;  12  m.  NE.  the  former,  and  80  m.  SW.  the 
latter.  Pop.  14,202  in  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
merlv  fortified,  but  its  works  have  been  destroyed, 
and  It  is  now  principally  remarkable  for  its  com- 
mercial activity,  sharing  largely  in  the  growing 
prosperi^  of  the  country  along  the  Rhone,  and 
the  dbtricts  round  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  glass  wares;  and  its 
ooal-mines  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal 
required  in  the  hardware  factories  of  St.  Etienne. 
It  has  also  hardware  manufactures  of  its  own. 
The  ofiices  of  the  Givors  Canal  Company,  and 
the  noble  reservoir  belonging  to  that  canal,  are 
the  most  remarkable  public  works  at  Rive-de- 
Gier. 

ROAXNE  (supposed  to  be  the  Rodumna  of 
Ptolemy),  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Loire,  cap. 
anond.,  on  the  Loire,  here  crossed  by  a  new 
bridge,  30  m.  N.  Montbrison,  on  the  railway  from 
Lyons  to  Moulins.  Pop.  17,268  in  1861.  Roanne 
is  a  pretty,  well-built,  open,  straggling  town,  with 
a  good  quay,  a  large  hospital,  a  hiuidsome  theatre, 
and  a  communal  college,  having  a  good  library 
and  cabinet  of  natural  history.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a  chamber  of 
manufactures;  and  is  a  depdt  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  Lyons  and  the  SE.  of  France,  passing  to 
the  central  and  NW.  d^.  It  also  manufactures 
muslins,  calicoes,  and  woollen  fabrics;  and  has 
some  trade  in  com,  wine,  flour,  timber,  and  char- 
ooftL  Various  remains  of  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  in  and  near  the  town. 

KOCHDAliE,  a  par.  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  middle  div.,  hund.  Salford,  co. 
Lancaster,  on  the  Roch,  trib.  of  the  Irwell ;  11  m. 
NNE.  Manchester,  87  m.  ENE.  Liverpool,  and 
200  m.  NW.  London  by  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
railway.  Pop.  of  par.  bor.  (which  comprises  all 
within  the  limits  of  a  circle  described  with  a  radius 
of  I  m.  from  the  town-hall),  38,184  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  of  several  streets,  greatly  improved 
of  lute  vears:  the  principal  thoroughfare,  in  which 
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are  the  market-house  and  town-hall,  being  wide 
and  lined  with  brick  houses.  The  streets  generally 
are  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied 
with  water  from  four  reservoirs  in  the  township  of 
Wardleworth.  Here  are  two  assembly-rooms,  a 
small  theatre,  a  commodious  gaol,  and  workhouses. 
The  parish  church,  a  structure  of  Norman  and 
early  English  architecture,  with  a  square  pin- 
nacled tower,  stands  on  an  eminence,  to  which 
there  is  an  ascent  from  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
by  a  flight  of  126  steps :  the  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  annual  value  of  1,780^,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  town  has  six 
other  churches,  and  numerous  places  of  worship 
for  different  denominations  of  dissenters,  among 
whom  Methodists.  Independents,  and  Baptists  are 
the  prevailing  bodies.  Each  church  and  chapel 
has  a  Sunday  school,  attended  by  great  numbers 
of  children.  The  town  has  a  large  national  school, 
another  well-endowed  establishment,  called  the 
Jkfo89  aehoofj  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  40 
boys  and  20  girls ;  a  free  grammar  school,  founded 
in  1564,  and  attended  by  about  45  boys ;  an  en- 
dowed girls'  school,  and  numerous  moneyed  cha- 
rities. A  dispensary  and  ladies'  charity  furnish 
relief  to  the  sick  poor;  besides  which  there  are 
Bible,  tract,  and  other  religious  associations,  a 
literary  society,  an  horticultural  society,  and  a 
savings'  bank. 

Rochdale  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  especially  the  former:  the 
woollen  articles  produced  here  consist  principally 
of  baizes,  flannels,  and  kerseys;  and  those  ot 
cotton,  of  strong  calicoes,  fustians,  and  similar  ar- 
ticles. About  10,000  hands  are  employed  in  the 
cotton  factories  and  print  works,  and  6,000  in  the 
baize,  flannel,  and  other  woollen  factories.  There 
are  also  numerous  hand-loom  weavers,  though 
power-looms  have  been  extensively  introduced 
within  the  last  few  years.  Hat-making  is  pursued  on 
a  considerable  scale,  and  numerous  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  making 
machinery.  Coal  and  stone  abound  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  par.  comprises  10  collieries. 
Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Butterworth  township,  and  flags  are  quarried 
at  Spotland.  Rochdale  has  means  of  communica- 
tion with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  westward,  and 
with  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  other  towns,  eastwanl, 
both  by  canal  and  railway.  The  Rochdale  Canal, 
which  passes  near  the  town,  uniting  westward 
with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  and  east- 
ward with  the  Calder  and  Ribble  Navigation,  33 
m.  in  length,  cost  upwards  of  6OO,0O0iL,  and  is 
supplied,  at  its  summit-level,  by  laige  resen'oirs, 
one  of  which  covers  130  acres.  It  was  opened  in 
1804,  and  the  daily  traffic  may  amount  to  1,400 
tons.  The  Manchester  and  Leeds  railway  passes 
through  the  district;  and  in  Calderbrook  town- 
ship IS  a  tunnel  2,860  yards  long,  chiefly  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  80  ft.  below  the  surface. 

Notwithstanding  its  pop.  and  manufacturing 
importance,  Rochdale  had  no  representative  in  the 
legislature  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
which  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  sending  1 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  the  electoral  Hmits  being  de- 
fined, as  above  stated,  in  the  local  act  of  6  Geo.  IV., 
c.  101.  Reg.  electors,  1,416  in  1865.  It  is  also  a 
polling-place  for  the  S.  div.  of  Lancashire.  The 
town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magis- 
trates, and  has  a  county-court.  Markets  on  Mon- 
day and  Saturday :  fairs,  May  14,  Whit  Tuesday, 
and  Nov.  7,  for  horses  and  cattle. 

ROCHEFORT,  a  maritime  town,  and  the  third 
naval  port  of  France,  d<<p.  Charente-Infdrieuro.  uw 
the  Cnarente,  about  12  m.  (by  water)  from  its 
mouth,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Olcron,  and  10  ni.  SSE. 
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La  Rochelle,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. Pop.  70,285  in  1861.  The  city  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  is 
shaped  like  a  bow,  the  arc  formed  by  the  ramparts, 
and  the  chord  by  the  river.  The  town,  which  is 
wholly  of  modem  date,  having  been  founded  under 
LouisXIV.,  is  well  laid  out  and  built,  though  the 
houses  want  elevation.  Some  of  the  prmcipal 
streets  are  planted  with  double  rows  of  poplars; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Place  d'Armes, 
a  large  and  regular  square,  planted,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  fountain,  which,  with  other  foun- 
tains, provide  the  inhabs.  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  river  water.  The  port  is  capacious,  and  deep 
enough  to  receive  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  having 
20  ft.  water  at  low  ebb,  and  more  than  40  ft.  at 
high  tide.  The  mercantile  harbour,  separated  from 
the  port  miHtaire,  admits  vessels  of  from  800  to 
900  tons.  The  naval  yard  is  entered  by  the  Porte 
de  Soleil,  a  handsome  gateway  constructed  in  1828, 
on  either  side  of  which  are  lodges  for  the  guard, 
the  agents  for  the  surveillance  of  the  port  and  offi- 
cers of  the  customs.  It  comprises  building-docks 
for  ships  of  from  60  to  120  guns ;  sawing,  brass 
and  copper  mills  impelled  by  steam ;  a  sail-loft^ 
model  workshop,  a  bagne,  or  prison,  capable  of 
accommodating  1,000  convicts;  a  rope-house,  in 
which  cables  upwards  of  400  yards  in  length  are 
made,  and  a  naval  and  military  arsenal,  biscuit 
manufactory,  and  stores  for  materials  of  every  kind 
necessary  in  the  fittinp-out  of  ships  of  war.'  The 
cables  and  ship-bLscuit  made  at  this  port  are  ad- 
mitt^Hl  to  be  the  best  in  France.  The  naval  hos- 
pital without  the  town  comprises  9  separate  build- 
ings, furnishing  accommodation  for  1,200  patients. 
The  residence  of  the  naval  commandant  is  a  fine 
building,  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  are  open 
to  the  public.  Kochefort  is  the  seat  of  a  maritime 
prefecture,  and  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  and  has  schools  of  naval  gunnery, 
hydrography  (2d  class),  medicine,  drawing,  and 
niusic ;  a  society  of  arts  and  literature,  Bible  so- 
ciety, and  public  library.  It  has  a  few  vinegar 
factories  and  sugar  refineries ;  but  ship-building  is 
by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  industry,  and 
the  ship-builders  of  the  mercantile  port  construct 
handsome  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade  and  cod 
fisheries.  The  little  trade  otherwise  enjoyed  by 
Kochefort  is  principally  in  com,  wines,  sidt,  and 
brandy.  The  town  was  formerly  very  unhealthy, 
but  it  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  drainage 
of  the  adjacent  country. 

ROCHELLE  (LA),  a  town  and  sea-port  of 
France,  d<^.  Charente-Inf^rieure,  of  whicn  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  Atlantic,  76  m.  S.  by  E.  Nantes, 
and  93  m.  NN  W.  Bordeaux,  with  which  and  Paris 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  18,904  in  1861. 
Kochelle  has  an  admirable  commercial  position. 
The  town  forms,  as  it  were,  the  bottom  of  a  small 
gulf,  which  serves  as  an  avant  port.  It  is  defended 
by  2  handsome  towers,  whicii,  whether  La  Ro- 
chelle be  approached  by  land  or  water,  are  seen  at 
a  distance.  Opposite  the  town,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  roadstead,  are  the  Isles  of  Rd  and  Oleroii. 
Tlie  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious;  it  is  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  ietty,  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  400  or  500  tons  burden.  There  has  been 
created  a  dock,  or  arriere  portf  where  vessels  are 
careened.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and 
have  foot-pavements,  mostly  under  arcades,  on 
which  the  houses  are  built  Few  of  the  private 
buildings  are  lofty  or  of  much  size ;  but  the  town 
has,  notwithstanding,  a  striking  appearance.  The 
fortitications,  constmcted  by  Yauban,  consist  of 
ramparts,  with  19  bastions  and  8  lunettes,  the 
whole  enclosetl  with  ditches  and  a  covered  way. 
The  town  is  entered  by  7  gates,  one  of  which,  the 
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Porte  dTIorloge,  ia  a  handsome  stractnre,  appa- 
rently of  the  16th  century.  There  are  several 
good  squares,  and  without  the  walls  are  the  pro- 
menades called  the  Mall  and  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  cathedral,  town-hall,  courts  of  justice,  hos- 
pital, orphan-asylum,  excliange,  and  a  good  bathing 
establishment,  are  the  principal  public  buildings, 
though  several  more  are  worth  notice.  La  Ro- 
chelle is  the  cap.  of  the  12th  military  division  of 
France,  which  comprises  the  deps.  Charente-In- 
ferieurc.  Deux  S^^vres,  and  Vendee ;  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  of  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, of  a  royal  academy  of  arta  and  sciences, 
and  the  residence  of  several  foreign  consuls.  It 
has  a  seminary  and  communal  college,  schools  of 
navigation  and  design,  a  public  library  of  20,000 
vols.,  botanic  garden,  several  prisons,  a  mint.  And 
a  royal  arsenal  and  foundry.  Its  trade  is  exten- 
sive, not  only  in  wines  and'brandics,  but  in  wood, 
iron,  salt,  cheese,  butter,  oil,  sardines,  and  colonial 
produce. 

La  Rochelle  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  castle 
constructed  here  to  check  the  incursions  of  the 
Normans.  It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  English,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1224.  During  the  religious  wars,  and 
especially  after  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
it  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  It  was  in- 
vested by  the  Catholic  forces  in  1572,  and  with- 
stood a  long  siege,  terminated  by  a  treaty.  The 
numerous  infractions  of  that  treaty  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIIL,  and  under  the  ministry  of  Richelieu, 
led  to  a  second  siege,  which  commenced  in  August, 
1627,  and  which  was  as  \'iolent,  and  longer  and 
more  decisive  than  the  former.  The  king,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Marshal  Bassompiere,  and  all 
the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  time,  were 
present  at  the  siege.  The  circumvallation  ex- 
tended for  3  leagues  round  the  town ;  but  the  sea 
being  open,  English  vessels  poured  in  provisions 
and  ammunition.  After  6  months  of  heroic  resiitt- 
ance,  the  famous  engineer,  Metezeau,  was  directed 
to  bar  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  by  an  immense 
dyke,  extending  1,500  metres  into  the  sea,  and  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible  at  low  water. 
The  result  was  soon  fatally  apparent  Famine 
quickly  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  besi^ed,  and, 
after  a  siege  of  14  months  and  18  days,  La  Ro- 
chelle was  compelled  to  capitulate.  Richelieu 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city;  the  forti- 
fications were  demolushed,  and  the  Protestants  de- 
prived of  their  last  place  of  refuge. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city,  part  and  mun.  bor.,  and 
market  town  of  England,  co.  Kent  lathe  Aylea- 
ford,  at  the  \V.  end  of  and  adjoining  Chathain,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Med  way,  crowed  here  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  11  arches;  25  m.  W.  by 
N.  Canterbury,  28  m.  E.  by  S.  London  by  road, 
and  80  m.  by  North  Kent  railway.  Pop.  of  pari, 
bor.  (which  includes  with  the  old  bor.  additional 
portions  of  the  par.  of  Stroud),  16,862  in  1861. 
The  bridge  over  the  Medway  oonnocta  the  town 
with  Stroud,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ; 
so  that  the  three  towns  of  Chatham,  Rochester, 
and  Stroud  form,  as  it  were,  a  continuous  street, 
upwards  of  2  m.  in  length,  along  the  road  from 
London  to  Dover.  The  houses  in  Rochester  gene- 
rally have  a  somewhat  antiquated  appearance,  and 
among  them  are  several  built  chieny  of  timber, 
with  projecting  gables  and  stories.  The  town  is 
partially  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Fortifica- 
tions were  erected  for  its  protection  in  1802 ;  but 
Fort  Pitt  is  now  used  as  a  military  hospital,  and 
Fort  Clarence  has  become  a  lunatic  asylum  for 
soldiers.  The  town-hall,  a  spacious  brick  edifice, 
fn>nted  by  Doric  columns,  is  open  underneath,  and 
above  is  a  lai^e  hall  with  several  portraits  of  public 
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chaiacters:  at  the  back  i«)  a  small  bor.  gaol.  On 
the  site  of  the  former  guildhall  is  the  clock-house^ 
a  neat  building  erected  in  1 706,  at  the  expense  of 
the  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  A 
theatre  is  occasionally  opened ;  there  are  also  as- 
sembly rooms  and  baths^  and  a  record  room  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge.  At  the  SW.  angle  of  the  town, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  river,  is  the  castle,  an- 
ciently a  strcmg  fortress,  but  which  has,  for  a 
lengthened  peri^,  been  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
walls,  which  are  of  Kentish  ragstone,  enclose  a 
quadrangular  area  of  nearly  300  sq.  fL,  and,  with 
their  towers,  are  now  in  ruins.  The  walls  of  the 
keep,  however,  at  the  SE.  angle  of  the  court,  are 
in  good  preservation:  it  rises  about  104  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  has  turrets  at  the  angles  rising 
12  ft.  above  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  style 
of  the  whole  building  is  Norman,  and  it  presents 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  modes  adopted  at  the  date 
of  its  erection  to  enable  a  very  small  number 
within  the  castle  successfully  to  resist  a  much 
peater  number  of  besiegers;  for  which  purpose, 
indeed,  the  access,  the  various  successive  gates, 
and  other  defences,  are  admirably  calculated.  The 
masonry  in  the  interior  is  very  good,  especially 
that  of  the  well«  which  is  in  one  of  the  walls,  and 
was  accessible  from  several  floors  of  the  castle. 

A  Uttle  E.  of  the  castle  is  the  cathedral,  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Ethelbert,  about  a.d.  600;  but 
the  present  building  was  principallv  erected  in  the 
12th  centur>',  from  the  plans  of  Bisliop  Gundulph, 
one  of  the  first  church  architects  of  his  day.  It 
is  a  cruciform  structure,  with  a  central  tower,  of 
modem  erection,  rising  from  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transepts,  with  another,  now  un- 
roofed, called  Gundulph's  Tower,  on  the  K.  side, 
close  to  the  £.  transept.  Acooiding  to  Britton, 
the  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows :  total 
inside  length,  306  ft.,  of  which  156  fl.  belong  to 
the  choir;  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles,  66  ft«; 
length  of  the  great  and  small  transepts,  122  ft. 
and  90  ft.  respectively;  extent  of  W.  front,  81  ft. 
The  exterior  appearance  of  the  cathedral  is  not 
very  imposing,  and  the  exterior  walls  of  the  nave 
are  either  much  decayed  or  covered  by  modem 
repairs.  The  other  parts  of  the  church  are  sur- 
rounded by  buildings,  so  that  little  m<tre  than  one 
portion  can  be  seen  at  a  time.  The  W.  front  is  a 
line  specimen  of  Norman  enrichment,  but  has  a 
very  large  inserted  perpendicular  W.  window.  The 
nave  has  Norman  piers  and  arches,  except  those 
next  the  cross,  which,  with  most  of  the  £.  portions 
of  the  church,  are  earlv  English.  There  are  other 
Norman  portions  on  the  other  side,  which  ap{)ear 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  cloisters  and  other  mo- 
nastic adjuncts.  The  cr}'pt  is  very  spacious,  ex- 
tending under  the  whole  choir:  its  character  is 
eariy  English  ;  but  a  portion  under  the  N.  aisle 
may  be  considered  almost  Norman,  lliere  are  a 
few  monuments,  but  they  are  more  remarkable 
for  singularity  than  beauty.  The  whole  cathedral, 
except  the  nave  and  S.*aisle  of  the  chancel,  is 
adorned  with  early  English  groining,  and,  as  at 
Canterbury,  the  floor  of  the  choir  is  considerably 
raised  above  that  of  the  nave.  The  ecclesiastical 
corporation  comprises  a  dean  and  6  prebendaries. 
The  see  of  Rochester  is  worth  4,000/.  a  year.  The 
town  has  2  par.  churches,  one  of  which,  St.  Mar- 
garet's, is  or  very  mixed  architecture,  and  the 
other,  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  perpendicular  style :  the 
living  of  the  former  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  of  the  latter  in'  that  of  the  bishop. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Uni- 
tarians, and  the  Society  of  Friends  have  places  of 
worship,  and  the  Sunday  schools  within  the  bor. 
are  attended  by  above  800  children.  A  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1542,  having  6  exhibitions  at 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  supported  by  the  dean 
and  chapter,  besides  which  there  is  an  endowed 
mathematical  school,  established  in  1701.  Two 
national  schools  give  instruction  to  about  500 
children,  and  there  are  two  or  three  almshouses, 
with  smaller  money  charities. 

The  bor.  of  Rochester,  first  incorporated  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  is  divided,  under  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Act,  into  3  wards,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  5  aldermen,  and  18  council- 
lors. It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a 
recorder,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  twice  a  week ; 
it  has,  also,  a  countv  court.  Rochester  has  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  26  Edward 
I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act 
being  in  the  freemen  not  receiving  alms.  The 
electoral  limits  were  enlarged,  as  above  mentione<l, 
by  the  Boundary  Act.  Reg.  electors,  1,599  in 
1866.  Com  markets  on  Tuesday,  and  for  jffo- 
visions  generally  on  Friday. 

The  only  event  of  any  importance  connected 
with  the  modem  history  of  Rochester  is  the 
descent  made  by  the  Dutch  in  1667.  Sec 
Chatham. 

RocHESTRR,  a  city  of  the  U.  States,  New  York, 
on  the  Genesee  river,  7  m.  S.  from  its  em- 
bouchure in  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  point  where  the 
Erie  canal  is  carried  over  it  by  a  splendid  aque- 
duct, 260  m.  NW.  New  York.  Top.  50,720  in 
1860.  Rochester  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
even  of  the  American  towns  for  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth.  Its  pop.  which,  in  1820,  amounte<l 
to  oidy  1,502,  had  increased,  in  1830,  to  9,269;  in 
1840,  to  20,191 ;  and,  in  1850,  to  36,403.  This  in- 
crease has  been  owing,  in  part,  to  the  advanta- 
geous situation  of  the  town  for  an  emporium,  from 
its  easy  communication  with  the  lakes  bv  means 
of  the  (ienesee,  which  is  navigable  to  within  2  m. 
of  the  town,  and  with  the  country  traversed  by 
the  Erie  and  Genesee  canals,  and  by  various  rail- 
ways, which  either  terminate  in  or  pass  by  the 
town;  but  principally,  perhaps,  to  its  immense 
command  of  water-power,  the  various  falls  of  the 
Genesee  river  within  its  limits  amounting  in  all 
to  268  ft.  in  perpendicular  height :  it  has,  in  con- 
sequence, manv  large  flour-mills,  and  is,  in  fact, 
become  the  principal  seat  of  the  flour-trade  of  the 
Union.  It  has  also  a  variety  of  other  large  esta- 
blishments, the  moving  power  in  which  is  8u|>- 
plied,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  water— such  as  full- 
ing mills,  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  and  iron 
foundries.  In  addition,  it  has  extensive  tan- 
neries ;  and  boat-building,  both  for  the  canals  and 
for  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  is  carried  on  with  great 
spirit* 

Rochester  is  well-built,  having  wide  streets, 
large  '  stores'  and  warehouses,  and  many  neat,  and 
some  superior  dM'elling-houses,  with  shrabberics 
attached.  Being  the  cap.  of  a  county,  it  has  a 
court-house,  gaol,  and  other  countv  buildings ; 
numerous  schools,  academies,  and  churches ;  a  col- 
legiate institution  and  museum ;  various  pubRc 
Itanks,  and  one  of  the  largest  saving'  banks  in 
the  state.    It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1834. 

ROCKOY,  a  town  of  France,  dt'p.  Ardennes, 
cap.  arrond.,  in  an  extensive  plain,  near  the  Bel- 
gian frontier,  15  m.  N.  by  W.  Mezit^res.  Pui>. 
3,282  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  strengthened  with  bastions  and  demi- 
luneg;  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion, and  has  a  military  hospital,  a  society  of 
agriculture,  and  some  hardware  manufactures. 

Rocroy  having  been  besieged  by  a  Spanish 
army  in  1643,  the  l*rince  of  Conde,  then  duke 
d'Eiighien,  and  only  21  ^'cars  of  age,  advanced  to 
its  relief,  with  an  army  inferior  in  numbers  and  in 
the  quality  of  the  troops.    But  the  extraordinary 
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talent  and  brilliant  coarage  of  the  prince  more 
than  made  up  for  hia  inexperience  and  the  infe- 
riority of  his  force.  The  French  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  (19th  Mav,  1643).  The  Spanish  in- 
fantry, which  had  hitherto  been  invincible,  was 
cut  to  pieces ;  and  the  French  arms  acquired  a 
superiority  which  they  preserved  for  more  than 
60  years,  or  till  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The 
humanity  of  Cond^,  henceforth  called  *  le  Grand,' 
was  as  conspicuous  on  this  occasion  as  his  talents 
and  his  courage. 

ROMANS,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Drome,  in  a 
fine  plain,  on  the  Is^re,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  Bouig-de-P^age,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  the  communication  between  the  two 
being  maintained  by  a  fine  bridge,  12  m.  NE. 
Valence,  and  36  m.  WSW.  Grenoble.  Pop.,  in- 
cluding Bourg-de.P<lage,  11,267  in  1861.  Romans, 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  is  a  handsome  well-built  town,  and  has 
some  fine  promenades.  The  parish  church  is  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  the  famous  monasterv 
founded  here  by  St  Bernard,  in  837,  to  which 
the  town  owes  its  origin.  Romans  has  a  theatre, 
a  pen$ionnat,  or  school  for  the  gratuitous  educa- 
tion of  young  ladies,  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
with  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  stuffs, 
hosiery,  and  gloves.  It  has  also  an  active  trade 
in  the  produce  of  the  d^p.,  including  silk,  wool, 
wine,  oil,  and  truffles,  which  is  much  facilitated 
by  the  junction  of  the  Is^re  with  the  Rhone. 

The  famous  Baron  Lally,  who,  having  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  was 
subsequently  sent  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  forces  to  India,  was  a  native  of  Romans, 
where  he  first  saw  the  light,  on  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1702.  Being  of  a  violent,  irritable  temper, 
and  involved  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  Lally  got 
embroiled  with  every  body.  After  the  fall  of 
Pondicherry,  in  1761,  he  returned  to  France, 
where,  pursued  by  the  hatreds  he  had  excited  in 
India,  he  was,  after  a  lengthened  imprisonment, 
tried  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  condemned 
to  be  decapitated.  This  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect  on  the  9th  May,  1766. 

ROME,  the  most  celebrated  of  European  cities 
('  Lux  orbis  terraruMy  et  arx  omnium  gentium  : ' 
Cicero,  CatiL  iv.  cap.  6),  famous  alike  in  ancient 
and  modem  history;  firsts  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  antiquity,  and,  after- 
wards, as  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, and  the  residence  of  the  pope,  on  both  sides 
the  Tiber,  but  principally  on  its  £.  bank,  about  16 
m.  from  its  mouth,  116  m.  NW.  Naples,  and  146 
m.  SSE.  Florence,  on  the  railway  from  Flo- 
rence to  Naples.  Pop.  201,161  in  1808.  Modem 
Rome,  which  interests  alike  by  its  classical  asso- 
ciations, its  antiquities,  its  churches,  and  its  works 
of  art,  is  surrounded  by  walls  (mostlv  occupying 
the  site  of  those  constmcted  by  the  Emperor 
Aurelian),  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  polygon, 
about  14  m.  in  circ,  the  longest  diameter  being 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  NW.,  to  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano,  S£.,  about  3  m.  in  length.  The  city 
has  16  gates,  three  or  four  of  yrhich,  however, 
have  been  walled  up :  of  these,  the  principal  are 
the  Porta  del  Poi^olo.  on  the  road  to  Florence  and 
Aucoua;  the  Porta  Pia,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli;  the 
Porta  Mag^ore,  leading  to  Palestrina;  and  the 
Porta  S.  Giovanni,  leading  SE.  to  Albauo  and 
Naples.  But  not  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
enclosed  area  is  covered  with  buildings,  the  rcot 
consisting  of  rains,  gardens  and  fields,  with  some 
churches,  convents,  and  other  scattered  habita- 
tions. The  older  part  of  the  ancient  city,  where 
the  principal  mins  are  found,  is  about '^  m.  8. 
from  the  modem  city ;  but  it  is  needless  to  add,  | 
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that  the  former,  under  the  emperors,  was  mnch 
more  extensive  than  the  modem  town,  inasmuch 
as,  besides  the  space  within  the  walls,  it  had  very 
extensive  suburbs.  The  ground  occupied  by  the 
city  is  mostly  low,  being  onlv  from  36  to  46  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Exclusive,  however, 
of  the  low  grounds,  several  low  hills,  or  eminenoeR, 
are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  city ;  and 
in  consequence  of  ancient  Rome  being  popularly 
said  to  stand  upoji  seven  hills,  it  was  sometimes 
called  arx  aepticollit.  The  following  measnre- 
ments  exhibit  the  height  of  the  hills  now  referred 
to:— 


Ens.  Ft. 


Eaff.Ft. 

218 


Eequiline  Hill 

Quirinal  Hill  at  the  >  .» 

Pope'8  Palace    .    T   "** 
Anetent  pavement   )    j^^ 

oftheFonun     .    }    ** 
Do.  do.  of  Trajan's  )    ^ 


Forum . 


Capitol,  at  the  W.) 

angle  of  the  Tar-  {•  lOi 

peian  rock      .      ) 

Do.  at  N.  end     .    .  180 

PolatineHill     .    .  170 

Arentine   „  .    .    .  156 

Celian        „  .    .    .  ViS 

Pindan      218 

The  Palatine  Hill,  the  nucleus  of  the  city,  com- 
prises a  space  of  about  40  acres,  and  appears  origi- 
nally to  have  had  precipitous  edges ;  but  excepting 
tliis,  and  the  Capitoline  Hill,  comprising  about  16 
acreii,  the  rest  have  an  easy  ascent^  and  are,  in  fact, 
mere  eminences.  No  doubt,  however,  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  rabbish  in  the  valleys,  anti 
the  lowering  of  the  hUls  b^*  rains,  and  the  digging 
of  foundations,  the  elevations  of  the  latter  must 
have  been  much  more  striking  in  antiquity  than 
at  present  The  seven  hiUs,  properly  so  called,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  were  included  in  the 
city  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius;  but 
at  a  later  period  the  Mous  Pincius  (Pindan  Hill), 
to  the  NE.,  and  the  Mons  Yaticanus,  and  part  of 
the  Mons  Janiculus^  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Tiber, 
were  enclosed  within  the  city  walls.  The  hills 
consist  chiefly  of  volcanic  tufa  intermingled  with 
thin  beds  of  travertine,  making  good  building 
stone,  as  well  as  of  silicious  sand,  and  a  few 
layers  of  pumice  and  scorise ;  while  the  low  ground, 
which  has  been  raised  several  feet  above  its  an- 
cient level,  apparently  by  the  deposits  left  by 
frequent  floods,  is  covered  with  calcareous  sands, 
marls,  clays,  or  silt. 

Rome  LB  divided  into  fourteen  districts,  or  Rioni^ 
eleven  of  which  are  in  the  portion  now  inhabited; 
but  the  more  popular,  and  for  general  purpoees 
more  intelli^ble,  distribution  of  the  city  is  into  a 
central  portion  on  the  low  ground  E.  of  the  Tiber, 
the  ancient  Campus  Martins,  a  division  to  the  K. 
of  the  latter,  on  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  and  Vi- 
minal  Hills,  and  a  third  division  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  river.  The  first  of  these  quarters  is  the  chief 
seat  of  bustle  and  trade :  it  is  intersected  by  the 
CoTso,  and  has  some  other  good  streets.  On  the 
NW.  side  of  the  Capitol  is  the  meanest  and  dirtiest 
part  of  the  city,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  and 
many  degrees  worse  than  Monmouth  Street  or 
Houndsditch  in  London.  The  upper  part  of  the 
city,  on  the  Pincian  and  Quirinal  Hills,  is  lebs 
densely  covered  with  houses,  and  chiefly  com- 
prises palaces  and  villas,  churches,  convents,  and 
gardens;  it  is  intersected  near  the  pope's  palai^e 
on  the  Quirinal  Hill  by  two  fine  avenues,  crossing 
each  other  at  ri^ht  an|;les,  and  having  four  foun- 
tains at  the  pomt  of  intersection.  Between  the 
Quirinal  and  Esquiline  Hills  are  several  sLreeta  in> 
habited  bv  the  lower  orders,  and  extending  to  the 
Via  Vaccina,  a  rather  broad  thoroughfare  leading 
to  the  Roman  forum.  Beyond  N.,  E.,  and  S.,  are 
gardens  and  fields,  studded  here  and  there  with 
villas,  churches,  and  ruins,  including  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  and  Titus,  and  the  Colosseum.  That 
portion  of  Rome  which  lies  on  the  right  or  W. 
bank  of  the  river,  consists  of  two  part^ :  the  Vati- 
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can,  northw-ard.  In  which  are  comprised  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  and  St.  Peter's,  the  glory  not  merely 
of  the  eternal  city,  but  of  Christendom;  and 
the  Trastavere  or  ancient  Janiculum,  southward, 
which  has  the  street,  called  from  its  length  (nearly 
1  m.),  Via  Longara,  a  botanic  garden,  and  the  Villa 
CorsinL 

The  modem  city  of  Rome  b  dull,  dirty,  and, 
with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  meanly  built. 
Blost  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  badly 
lighted.  From  this  general  censure,  however, 
must  be  excepted  the  Corso,  already  alluded  toj 
extending  in  a  straight  line  more  than  a  mile, 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  foot  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  and  which,  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extant,  is  50  it.  wide,  with  trottoirs  at  the  sides, 
which,  hnwerer,  are  so  narrow,  and  so  often  en- 
croached on,  as  to  be,  in  fact,  of  little  service :  it 
is  lined  with  many  handsome  palaces,  some  of 
which  may  vie  in  grandeur  with  the  noblest  in 
Italy.  Two  other  streets,  the  Strada  di  Ripetta 
and  the  Strada  del  Babiuno,  diverging  from  the 
open  space  before  his  holiness's  palace,  are  long, 
straight,  and  tolerably  wide.  These  three  streets 
are  crossed  by  a  line  connecting  the  bridge  of  St 
Angelo  with  the  Pincian  Hill,  and  forming  une  of 
the  most  bustling  thoroughfares  in  Kome.  With 
these  exceptions,  however,  the  streets  are  mean 
looking,  and  the  houses  have  a  shabby,  dilapidated 
appearance,  wholly  unworthy  so  celebrated  a  city. 
The  private  houses  are  usually  from  three  to  five 
stories  in  height,  built  of  tufa  or  brick,  and  plas- 
tered over.  With  these  are  intermixed  many 
hage  old  buildings  (palazzt)^  contrasting  most 
strikingly  with  the  surrounding  slight,  mean  tene- 
ments, by  their  bulk,  height,  and  air  of  antique 
grandeur.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  decay 
of  the  families  to  which  they  belong,  many  of 
them  are  now  turned  into  ecclesiastical  colleges 
or  hotel?,  or  let  to  foreign  ambassadors  or  noble- 
men; and  in  those  which  have  escaped  this  fate, 
the  lower  story  is  sometimes  let  for  shops,  and 
sometimes  retained  for  stables,  coach-houses,  and 
servants*  rooms.  The  second  stor^  is  generally  a 
picture  gallery,  consisting  of  a  suite  of  rooms  all 
opening  into  each  other,  and  richly  adorned  with 
marble  and  painted  ceilings,  llie  owner  of  the 
building  occupies  the  third  story,  or,  if  there  be  a 
fourth,  the  third  and  fourth,  throwing  open  his 
galleries  to  artists  and  all  who  choose  to  give  two 
or  three  paoii  to  his  servants.  Generally  speaking, 
these  buildings  exhibit  great  simplicity  of  design, 
iMually  presenting  to  the  street  one  simple  con- 
tinued' line  of  surface,  rarely  decorated  either  with 
columns  or  pilasters.  Ornaments  round  the  win- 
dows are  never  omitted,  but  are  generally  too 
lai^^e,  and  in  bad  taste.  The  stories  are  generally 
dinded  by  horizontal  mouldings  along  the  front, 
and  great  space  is  left  between  the  ranges  of  win- 
dows. The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  large  and  rich 
cornice. 

Rome  has  not  a  single  square;  and  of  the 
piazzas  or  paved  areas,  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the 
Piazza  Navona,  and  that  hi  front  of  St.  Peter's, 
are  the  only  three  that  deserve  notice.  They  are 
adorned  with  obelisks,  statues,  and  fountains ;  but 
the  first  and  last  being  at  the  extremities  of  the 
town,  are  lost  as  places  for  walking  in  or  meeting 
friends.  l*he  fine  promenade  on  the  Pincian  Hill, 
K.  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  is  planted  with  trees, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view;  but  it  is  of 
small  extent,  and  is  shut  at  sunset.  Without  the 
walls,  however,  on  the  N£.  side  of  the  city,  is  the 
Villa  Boighese,  the  grounds  of  which,  nearly  3  m. 
in  circ,  planted  after  the  fashion  of  an  English 
park,  and  ornamented  with  statues  and  fountains, 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  constitute  the  favourite 


resort  of  all  classes,  whether  on  foot  or  in  car- 
riages. Rome,  like  London  and  Naples,  is  desti- 
tute of  promenades  sheltered  from  the  weather, 
and  well  lighted  at  night,  a  convenience  which 
Paris  has  in  perfection ;  and  another  defect  is  the 
absence  of  elegant  shops,  cafe's,  and  restaurants, 
that  form  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  French 
capital.  In  the  number  and  grandeur  of  its  pub- 
lic fountains,  however,  and  in  the  quality  of  its 
water,  Rome  surpasses  every  city.    Almost  every 

J mhlic  piazza  has  its  fountain,  and  almost  every 
ountain  has  some  peculiarity  in  its  size,  form,  or 
situation,  to  attract  attention.  The  finest  of 
these,  and  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  m  the 
world,  is  the  fountain  of  Tre\'i,  which  has  a  white 
marble  basin  in  a  vast  indosure  paved  with  large 
slabs  of  the  same  material  It  represents  a  palace 
of  Neptune  placed  on  a  rough,  broken  rock,  and 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pilUrs ;  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  under  a  rich  areh,  stands  Neptune 
in  his  car  drawn  by  sea-horses ;  and  water  runs 
down  in  torrents  from  the  rock,  making,  as  it 
were,  a  sea  at  its  base.  In  the  summer  the  waters 
overflow  their  usual  limits,  fill  the  whole  marble 
basin,  and  rise  to  a  level  with  the  square,  which 
after  sunset  is  a  favourite  lounge  of  the  inhabs. 
The  fountain  in  the  Piazza  Navona  has  an  obelisk 
in  its  centre,  surrounded  bpr  Tritons  and  Naiads, 
seated  on  rocks,  and  spouting  forth  water  in  mag- 
nificent Jetg  (Teau,  The  Fontana  felice,  on  the 
Viminal  Hill,  discharges  itself  under  an  Ionic 
arcade  through  a  rock,  which  a  figure  of  Moses  is 
striking  with  his  rod.  Other  figures  surround  the 
prophet,  and  below  are  four  bons  hanging  over 
the  basin,  as  if  eager  to  slake  their  thirst  These 
and  the.  other  fountains  of  the  city  are  supplied 
from  three  only  out  of  the  numerous  aqueducts 
which  attest  the  luxuriance  of  the  ancient  city ; 
and  yet  such  is  the  quantity  they  convey,  and  so 
pure  are  the  sources  whence  it  is  derived,  that  no 
city  can  boast  of  such  a  profusion  of  clear  and 
salubrious  water,  poured  forth  spontaneously  in 
jets  (Teauj  without  the  aid  of  expensive  machinery, 
as  at  Versailles,  St  Cloud,  and  Chatsworth. 

The  great  glory  of  modem  Rome  consists  in  the 
magnificence  of  her  churches,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  matchless  structure  of  St.  Peter's. 

* thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

Btandeet  alone— with  nothing  like  to  thee— 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structures  in  his  honour  pil'd, 
Of  a  sublimor  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power,  Olory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  aU  are  aisl'd 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  nndcfil'd.' 

This  magnificent  fabric  occupies  the  site  of  an 
older  structure  raised  by  Constantine  the  Great. 
Pope  Julius  II.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
building  on  the  18th  of  April,  1506,  having 
selected  the  famous  Bramante  for  his  architect. 
But  the  latter  dying  in  1514,  other  architects  were 
employed  to  carry  on  the  work,  till,  in  1546,  it 
was  fortunately  committed  to  the  illustrious  Mi- 
chael Angclo,  who  nearly  completed  the  dome, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  building.  After  Michael 
Angelo's  death,  in  1563,  the  work  was  prosecuted 
under  other  architects,  till  its  comnletion  in  1614. 
The  colonnade  by  Bernini  was  added  in  1655-67. 
*  St  Peter's,'  says  a  well-known  English  traveller, 
Mr.  Maclaren,  ■  unlike  many  other  celebrated  edi- 
fices, surpasses  expectation.  The  front  is  too  low, 
and  has  some  other  defects ;  but  the  vestibule  is 
admirable,  and  the  interior  is  solemn,  grand,  rich, 
harmonious,  beyond  anything  that  I  had  con- 
ceived. It  is  unquestionably  the  noblest  building 
ever  reared  by  human  hands,  the  only  work  of 
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art,^  an  Madame  de  StaCl  obRerves,  which  prodaces 
an  impre8sion  of  grandeur  akin  to  that  which  we 
receive  from  the  works  of  nature.  So  vast  are  its 
dimensions,  that  colossal  statues  and  monumental 
groups  of  figures  are  stowed  away  in  its  aisles  and 
recesses  without  impairing  the  unity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  plan,  as  they  do  in  the  St.  Paul's  of 
London.  The  interior  of  the  dome  (which  is  140 
ft.  in  diameter),  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  other  surface,  is  covered  with  pictures,  all 
of  which,  however,  are,  mth  one  exception,  of 
mosaic.  The  eye  forms  most  erroneous  estimates 
respecting  the  height  of  the  different  part*  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  most  visitors  are  on  this  account  dis- 
appointed by  first  impressions.  The  splendid 
bronze  Baldacchino^  or  canopy,  immediately  under 
the  dome  and  over  the  high  altar,  close  also  to  the 
mpposed  tomb  of  8l  Pet-er,  is  about  120  ft.  high, 
though  in  appearance  only  80.  The  chair  of  St. 
I'eter,  too,  behind  the  high  altar,  appears  from  a 
dintauce  as  if  raised  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
gniund,  whereas  it  is  placed  on  an  elevation  70  ft. 
above  the  floor.  The  pen  seen  in  the  hand  of  the 
pniphet  in  one  of  the  lower  compartments  of  the 
dome,  might  be  supposed  to  be  12  or  18  inches  in 
length,  whereas  its  real  length  is  6  ft.  The  visitor 
has  no  adequate  concepticm  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  dome  until  he  anivcs  at  the  roof  (the  passages 
of  which  are  so  contrived  that  one  may  ascend  on 
horseback),  when  be  finds  it  rising  before  him  like 
a  mountain.  The  view  from  the  external  gal- 
lery round  the  lantern  is  exceedingly  tine  and  ex- 
tensive, embracing  the  Campagna  from  the  sea  to 
the  Apennines ;  besides  which,  on  looking  at  the 
roof  of  the  church,  its  t«n  cupolas  give  it  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  town,  so  astonishing  is 
its  size.  The  depth  of  the  floor,  as  seen  fntm  the 
interior  of  the  lantern,  appears  lessened  from  400 
ft.  to  100  ft. ;  but  it  may  be  discovered  that  the 
eye  is  deceived,  as  the  promenaders  below  appear 
only  as  tiny  infants.  When  we  stand  in  the  in- 
terior gallerj'  of  the  cupola  corresponding  with 
the  whispering  gal]er>'  of  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
and  look  at  the  mosaics  on  the  concave,  we  are 
surprised  tx)  find  them  composed  of  square  bits  of 
C4)lourcd  st.one,  half  an  inch  broad,  clumsily  put 
t<>gether,  oflen  with  intervals  between  them  •  vet, 
seen  from  below,  they  might  pass  for  oil  paint- 
ings. We  find  a  pictured  face  of  an  angel  close 
t4>  us  nearly  a  yard  bnwd ;  but,  when  we  look  across 
the  gallery,  a  similar  face,  and  really  of  equal 
pmportions,  seems  to  be  of  the  natural  size.  The 
lights  in  this  splendid  edifice  are  finely  tempered, 
well  distributed,  and  kept  in  admirable  order. 
The  profusion,  also,  of  rare  and  beautiful  marble, 
introduced  in  every  part,  t^ether  with  the  gilded 
r(M)f,  the  statues,  monuments,  mosaic  ceilings  and 
ftictures,  forms  a  display  of  brilliant  and  unex- 
ampled magnificence,  which  requires  weeks  and 
almost  years  to  contemplate.' 

The  form  of  the  church,  as  designed  by  Bra- 
mante,  was  that  of  a  Latin  cross ;  but  tliis  was 
changed  by  Michael  Augclo  to  a  Greek  cross, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  whole 
structure  at  one  coup-d^ceiL  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  plans  of  the  latter  were  afterwards  de- 
parted from  by  Carlo  Maderno.  In  the  caustic, 
and,  perhaps,  unjust  language  of  Forsyth  (Italy, 
p.  179),  *a  wretcheil  plasterer  came  down  from 
Como  to  break  the  sacred  unitv  of  the  master-idea, 
and  him  we  must  execrate  for  the  Latin  cross, 
the  aisles,  the  mean-looking  attics,  and  the  low, 
ugly  front.'  The  latter,  however,  is  396  ft.  in 
length,  and  159  ft.  in  height ;  and  with  whatever 
defects  it  and  other  parts  of  the  structure  may 
be  charged,  still  there  can  be  no  question  that 
St.  Peter's  i^  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 


magnificent  temple  ever  raised  by  mortal  hand 
to  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Of  the  many  august  ceremonies  performed  in. 
this  magnifioent  temple,  the  most  imposing  is  thait 
of  the  Tenebne^  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday, 
when  the  hundred  lamps  that  bom  over  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter  are  extinguished,  and  a  stupendous 
cross  of  light  appears  suspended  from  the  dome 
between  the  altar  and  the  nave,  shedding  over 
the  whole  edifice  a  soft  lustre,  delightful  to  the 
eye,  and  forming,  with  the  objects  animate  and 
inanimate  on  which  it  sheds  its  light,  a  scene 
singularly  striking,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  tran- 
(^uillity  and  animation,  of  darkness  and  light,  of 
simplicity  and  majesty ;  a  scene,  indeed,  far  more 
sublime  and  more  deeply  impressive  than  the 
illumination  of  the  external  dome  on  the  night  of 
St.  Peter's  day  (June  29). 

The  dimensions  of  St  Peter's  have  been  variously 
given  by  different  authorities;  and  perhaps  exact- 
ness is  not  attainable ;  but  the  following  measure- 
ments are  generally  adopted,  and  may,  pernapa, 
be  depended  on.  I?or  purposes  of  oom{)arison,  the 
following  table  also  gives  the  dimensions  of  St. 
Paul's  LK)ndon,  of  Milan  cathedral,  and  St.  Sophia's 
at  Constantinople. 
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Comparing  the  Roman  church  with  the  British 
cathedral,  which,  though  hngo  intervaUo,  may 
well  claim  to  be  the  second  in  the  world,  the 
floor  of  St,  Peter's  covers  nearly  .5  English  acres 
(nearly  the  size  of  the  Coliseum),  while  that  of 
St,  Paul's  occupies  only  2  acres;  and  the  actual 
bulk  or  entire  contents  of  the  former,  as  citmpared 
to  the  latter,  are  as  4  to  1.  St.  Peter's  is  supposed 
to  have  cost  with  its  monuments,  gilding,  and 
embellishments,  from  12  to  16  minions  sterling, 
whereas  the  cost  of  St.  Paul's  did  not  exceed 
750,000/. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  situation  of  thi« 
cathedral  of  Chnst«ndom  has  been  remarkably 
ill  chosen.  *  No  building,'  says  Mr.  Woods  (Letters 
of  an  Architect,  i  368)  *  of  great  consequence^  was 
ever  so  badly  placed.  There  is  no  distant  point 
of  view  in  which  this  church  gives  the  impression 
of  great  magnificence,  or  from  which  it  has  the 
appearance  of  bein^  such  an  immense  building  as 
it  really  is.  This  li  owing  to  its  situation  m  a 
hollow  between  the  Janiculine  and  Vatican  Hills, 
which  are  connectetl  by  a  neck  behind  it ;  so  that, 
on  three  sitles,  it  is  surrounded  by  slopes  rising 
almost  immediately  from  it  to  about  the  height 
of  the  nave ;  and  even  in  front,  notwithstanding 
the  large  space  before  it,  the  building  seems  en- 
cumbered with  houses,  which  occupy  a  slip  ex- 
tending towards  the  river.  From  the  bridge  of 
St.  Angelo  little  is  seen  but  the  dome  itself ;  and 
even  when  a  glimpse  is  at  length  caught  of  its 
front  and  of  the  circular  colonnade  by  which  it  is 
approached,  it  ap|>ears  much  nearer  than  it  is; 
and  the  magnificent  avenue,  the  chef-cTcnipre  of 
Bernini,  seems  a  finer  object  than  the  edifice  to 
which  it  leads.'  Tliis  colonnade,  which  consists 
of  two  opposite  semi-eJlipsc8,  forming  each  a 
broad  covered  passage  leading  to  the  front  of  the 
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cathednil,  oompiises  256  Doric  columns  of  traver- 
tine 40  it,  in  height,  arranged  in  four  rows,  and 
surmounted  by  192  statues  of  saints.  In  the 
central  space,  between  the  colonnades,  flanked  by 
two  fountains,  ia  an  obelisk,  consisting  of  a  single 
block  of  granite  about  80  ft.  in  height,  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  the  total  altitude  being  136  ft.:  it 
was  brought  from  Egypt  to  Rome  by  Caligula, 
and  formerly  stood  in  the  circus  of  ^ero,  having 
been  removed  to  its  present  situation  by  Pope 
SLxtnsV. 

Among  the  churches  of  Rome,  that  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  at  the  SSE  extremity  of  Rome,  far  from 
the  modern  buildinp,  and  upwards  of  ^  m.  firom 
the  Coliseum,  is  entitled  to  the  second  place,  and 
in  former  times  was  superior  to  St,  Peter's.  The 
chapter  of  the  Lateran  even  now  takes  precedence, 
and  the  popes  are  always  crowned  here.  This 
church  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  older  structure  in 
the  banning  of  the  14th  century.  Its  front, 
oonsbting  of  a  magniiicent  colonnade,  is  certainly 
impressive,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  faults. 
There  are  5  entrances ;  that  in  the  centre  having 
a  bronze  door  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Peace  in 
the  Forum,  and  on  the  top  of  the  fa9ade  are  15 
statues  of  our  Saviour,  and  various  saints.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  5  aisles,  and  in  the  pillars 
of  the  nave  are  colossal  statues  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  This  church  comprises  also  a  chapel  of 
the  Corsini  family,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross 
with  a  central  dome,  ^i^eously  decorated  with 
marbles,  gilding,  and  pictures,  and  said  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  in  Rome.  Adjoining  this  church  is 
a  palace,  which,  after Jiaving  been  for  many  cen- 
turies the  residence  of  the  popes,  was  converted, 
in  1693,  into  a  hospital  for  the  poor;  and  at  no 
great  distance  is  the  Scala  Santa,  a  building  cele- 
brated for  containing  a  staircase  of  28  white 
marble  steps,  alleged  to  have  belonged  to  the 
palace  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  and  whidi  orthodox 
Roman  Catholics  esteem  a  meritorious  act  of  piety 
to  ascend  on  their  knees ;  indeed,  so  great  is  the 
number  of  the  devotees,  that,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  the  steps,  they  have  been  covered 
with  planks  of  wood.  The  church  of  St  Paul's, 
onteide  the  walls,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Rome, 
and  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  was  burnt  down  in  1823,  and  has  recently 
been  rebuilt.  The  basilica  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore 
is  a  very  fine  and  large  edifice ;  but  the  profusion 
of  its  ornaments  takes  from  the  unity  of  the  main 
design,  and  the  narrow  brick  tower,  rising  above 
the  whole,  is  in  very  bad  taste.  The  interior  has 
three  aisles,  the  central  one  being  lined  by  36 
Ionic  pillars  of  white  marble,  which  have  a  very 
beautiful  effect:  they  are  undoubtedly  ancient, 
and  may  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Juno 
Lucina,  that  formerly  stood  here.  A  chapel  in 
this  church,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family, 
deserves  notice  for  the  richness  of  its  decorations. 
The  church  of  St,  Pietro  in  vircolo,  originally 
erected  about  armo  420,  but  since  wholly  rebuilt, 
presents  to  the  eye  a  noble  hall,  supported  by 
20  Doric  columns  of  Parian  marble,  open  on  all 
sides,  adorned  with  some  beautiful  tombs,  and 
terminating  in  a  semicircle  behind  the  marble. 
But  it  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  containing 
the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  illustrated  by  the  noble 
statue  of  Moses  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  other 
churches  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  an 
almost  endless  task  to  describe  them:  many  of 
them  command  admiration  from  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations  and  the  articles  of  virtil  which 
they  contain;  but  perhaps  the  finest  and  most 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  stranger  arc  those  of 
Santa  Agnese,  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  San  Carlo 
al  Corso,  San  Ignazio,  the  Santi  Apostoli,  the 


Chiesa  di  Gesu,  and  the  Chiesa  Nuova;  all  fo 
which  are  abundantly  rich  in  marbles  and  gild- 
ing, though  not  always  disposed  in  the  best  taste* 
The  Vatican,  the  most  ancient  and  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  papal  palaces,  is  a  mass  of 
buildings  erected  at  various  times  by  different 
popes,  said  to  cover  a  space  about  1,200  ft.  in 
length  by  1,000  ft.  in  breadth,  and  to  comprise 
above  4,000  apartments.  The  effect,  however,  is 
anything  but  pleasing :  from  no  point  of  view  does 
it  present  any  extent  of  front  or  magnificence  of 
design ;  while  its  proximity  to  St.  Peter's  inter- 
feres most  unfortunately  with  the  view  of  that 
building.  The  interior  consists  of  a  suite  of  gal- 
leries of  small  breadth,  which,  if  placed  in  a  con- 
tinuous line,  would  extend  two  miles  in  length. 
It  contains  a  countless  multitude  of  inscriptions, 
statues,  busts,  relievos,  urns,  sarcophagi,  and  vases, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  literary'  and  numismatic  trea- 
sures, its  books,  MSS.,  and  drawings,  the  number  of 
which  the  visitor  can  only  guess  at  by  counting 
the  presses  that  conceal  them  from  his  sight. 
Taken  altogether,  it  is  by  far  the  richest  museum 
in  Europe,  and  the  precious  objects  it  contains  are 
magnificently  lodged ;  for  when  the  church  was 
rich,  she  patronised  the  arts  liberally  both  by 
buying  and  building,  and  even  now  the  posthu- 
mous benevolence  of  popes  and  cardinals  occa- 
sionally expends  itself  in  erecting  a  new  gallery,  or 
embellishing  an  old  one.  The  collection  of  sculp- 
tures is  bevond  all  comparison  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  in  Europe,  comprising,  among  other 
great  works,  the  unemialled  group  of  Laocoon  and 
bis  sons,  which  even  Michael  Angelo  despaired  of 
being  able  to  restore,  the  celebrated  Apollo  Belve- 
dere (found  at  Antium,  near  the  close  of  the  15th 
century),  the  well  known  group  of  the  Nile  and 
his  offspring,  the  Belvedere  torso  of  Hercules  and 
Hebe,  a  noble  statue  of  Adonis,  and  another  of 
Marcellus,  with  an  excellent  bust  of  Pius  VII.  by 
Canova.  The  library  of  the  Vatican  is  alleged  to 
comprise  about  80.000  printed  books  and  35,000 
MSS. ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  its  literary  riches  are 
unknown,  the  catalogues  having  never  been  com- 
pleted. There  is  reason,  however,  to  think  that 
its  collection  of  ecclesiastical  MSS.  immea.surably 
surpasses  anv  other  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  very  defi- 
cient in  works  of  modem  literature,  and  its  value 
can  be  fullj^  appreciated  only  by  the  churchman 
and  the  antiquary.  The  picture  galler>%  which  is 
by  no  means  extensive,  is,  as  compared  with  the 
collections  now  noticed,  quite  of  modern  creation. 
The  frescoes  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
indeed,  have  long  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Va- 
tican ;  and  the  works  of  the  former  occupy  three 
open  galleries,  called  the  Loggie  di  Eaffadh^  which 
go  round  three  sides  of  a  square  court ;  bif t  the 
oil  paintings  have  been  collected  wholly  by  Pius 
VI.  and  subsequent  pontiffs.  It  comprises  several 
of  the  grand  pro<luctions  of  the  Italian  schools, 
including,  among  others,  the  *  Transfiguration,'  by 
Raphael,  usually  considered  his  chef-d'oeuvre ,  and 


Domenichino ;  the  *  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,' 
perhaps  Titian's  very  best  work,  and  the '  Madonna 
of  Monte  Luca,'  by  Giulio  Romano.  The  Vatican 
has  two  chapels,  the  most  celebrated  of  which, 
known  as  the  Sistine  chapel,  was  built  by  order 
of  Pope  Sixtus  IV. ;  its  walls  and  ceiling  were 
covered  during  the  pontificates  of  Julius  Tl.  and 
Paul  III.  with  frescoes  from  the  masterly  hand  of 
Michael  An^lo.  Behind  the  altar  is  the  magni- 
ficent painting  of  the  Last  Judgment,  the  theme 
of  much  eulogy  and  much  criticism ;  and  on  the 
ceiling  arc  represented  the  Creation,  the  Deluge. 
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and  other  acriptural  subjects;  the  windows  bein^ 
adorned,  somewhat  inconsistently,  with  full  lengUi 
figures  of  prophets  and  sibyls.  It  is  a  very  large 
and  lofty  oblong  room,  with  scarcely  any  of  the 
furniture  of  a  chapel :  it  is  used  on  few  occasions, 
except  during  the  Holy  Week,  when  the  Tentbrm 
and  the  *  overwhelming '  Miserere  of  Allegri  are 
sung  by  the  papal  choir.  In  this  chapel,  also,  the 
cardinals  meet  in  conclave  for  the  election  of  a 
new  pope.  The  Sala  R^gia,  a  hall  of  great  size 
and  good  proportions,  connects  the  above-men- 
tioned chapel  with  another  dedicated  to  St«  Paul, 
which,  like  the  first,  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  used  only  on  great  festivals.  The 
Vatican  is  now  seldom  inhabited  by  the  pope, 
except  during  the  grand  festival  of  Easter,  the 
present  abode  of  the  pontiiTs  being  on  the  Quirinal 
Hill  (now  called  Monte  Cavallo,  from  the  two 
horses  on  its  summit,  taken  from  the  baths  of 
Constantiue).  This  palace,  which  was  be^^  by 
Paul  in.,  presents  two  long  fronts,  plam  and 
unadorned,  like  those  of  most  of  the  other  palaces, 
the  court  within  being  upwards  of  300  (t  in  length 
by  165  ft  in  width,  uiree  sides  being  surrounded 
iy  porticoes,  and  the  fourth  having  a  double  row 
of  arcades  suxmonnted  by  a  dock  tower.  The 
grand  staircase  on  the  side  to  the  right  of  the 
gateway  conducts  to  the  papal  apartments,  the 
gallery,  and  the  chapel,  all  of^which  are  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  adorned  with  fine  paintings,  especially 
those  by  Guido,  which  ornament  a  small  private 
chapel.  The  adjoinuig  ||fardens  are  spacious,  re- 
freshed by  several  fountams,  and  shaded  bv  groves 
of  laurel,  pine,  ilex,  and  poplar ;  but  little  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  them,  they  have  a  shabby, 
neglected  appearance,  made  only  more  apparent 
by  their  great  size.  In  front  of  the  palace  stands 
an  Egj^tian  obelisk,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
statues  of  the  horses  which,  as  already  stated,  give 
the  bill  its  present  name.  The  Lateran  Palace, 
near  the  churoh  of  St  John  Lateran,  has  three 
lufty  fronts  of  great  extent  and  simplicity :  a  few 
apartments  are  reserved  for  the  pope,  when  he 
comes  to  perform  service  at  St.  John's,  but  the  rest 
is  used  as  a  hospital  for  250  orphans. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  modem  Rome, 
the  CampidogUoy  or  modem  capital,  deserves  notice, 
as  being  one  of  the  best  architectural  works  of 
Michael  An^lo.  The  road  to  it  is  by  a  labyrinth 
of  narrow  dirty  streets,  leading  from  the  Corso  to 
two  flights  of  steps,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which  are 
two  bualtic  lions.  At  the  top  are  colossal  eques- 
trian statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  on  a  line  with 
which  stand  several  other  statues  and  trophies. 
Opposite  the  steps  is  the  senator's  palace,  the  two 
other  sites  being  occupied  by  the  Palazzo  de  Con- 
servatori  and  the  Museo  Capitolino,  the  garden  of 
which  overhangs  the  Tarpeian  rock, 

-'  fittest  goal  of  tre&wn's  race, 


The  promontory  whence  the  traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition.' 

But,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  soil  at  the  bot- 
tom, this  leap  might  now  be  taken  without  any 
very  extraordinary  risk. 

I'he  ancient  buildings,  to  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel,  are  nearly  all  ^ne ;  but  there  are  many 
statues,  and  one  m  particular,  a  bronze  equestrian 
figure  of  M.  Aurelius,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  demands  attention,  not 
only  on  accountof  its  beauty,  but  its  acknowledged 
antiquity.  In  fact,  quite  enough  is  still  furnished 
both  by' Nature  in  the  commanding  position  of 
the  hill,  and  by  Art  in  the  various  architectural 
embellishments,  formed  principally  of  ancient 
materials,  to  call  up  in  the  mind  of  the  cloitsical 
student  those  by-gone  days  when  decrees  issued 


from  the  capitol  fraught  with  the  destinies  of  a 
subject  world. 

*  Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  thin  space, 
This  mountain,  whom  obliterated  plan 
The  p>Tamid  of  empires  pinnacled. 
Hither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  came 
In  supplicating  crowds  to  learn  their  dooms.* 
ChUde  Harold. 

The  Capitoline  Museum  comprises  a  few  and 
not  very  valuable  paintings  by  the  old  masters ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  collection  of  statues 
and  marbles  includes  some  of  the  most  precious 
relics  of  ancient  art,  among  which  may  be  men* 
tioned  the  '  Dying  Gladiator,'  the  misnamed  '  An- 
tinous,'  and  the  splendid  group  of  *  Cupid  and 
Psyche.'  The  only  other  govemm^nt  buildings 
re<)uiring  notice  are  the  new  post-office,  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  near  the  Corso,  and  the  castle  or 
i  citadel  of  St  Angelo :  the  central  tower  of  the 
ktter  was  built  by  Hadrian  (thence  called  3foles 
Hadriantj  for  a  mausoleum,  and  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  superb  sepulchral  monument  ever 
raised  in  Rome.  It  began  to  be  used  as  a  fortress 
when  the  city  was  attacked  by  the  Goths:  its 
defences  were  strengthened  by  Various  pontiffs, 
the  last  and  greatest  improvement  having  been 
made  by  Urban  VIII.,  who  completed  the  fosse 
and  bastions  towards  the  meadows.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  state  prison  and  house  of  correction, 
but  is  better  known  to  foreigneis  as  the  place 
whence  are  dischaiged  the  magnificent  fireworks 
of  the  Easter  festivaL 

Rome  cx)mprises  a  great  number  of  palaces,  of 
which  a  few  deserve  particular  notice.  The  Co- 
Umna  palace,  in  the  square  of  its  own  name, 
fronting  the  Corso,  is  entered  by  a  noble  painted 
staircase,  leading  to  a  gallery  which,  in  point  of 
size  and  architecture,  is  the  finest  in  Rome:  the 
roof  of  the  saloon  is  supported  by  polished  columns 
oigiatto  antieo.  and  the  ceiling  displays  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  the  event  of  which  raised  a  Colonna 
to  the  honours  of  a  Roman  triumph.  The  Bor- 
ghese  palace  is  also  a  ver^  splendid  building,  r&-  > 
markable  for  its  extent,  its  porticoes,  its  granite 
columns,  and  its  long  suite  of  apartments,  being 
still  more  distinguished  by  the  well-supported 
magnificence  that  pervades 'every  part, ^nd  gives 
the  whole  mansion,  from  the  ground-floor  to  the 
attic,  an  appearance  of  neatness,  order,  and  opu- 
lence. The  collection,  which,  contrary  to  the 
usual  role,  is  on  the  ground-floor,  occupies  nine 
large  rooms,  and  ranks  among  the  first  in  Rome. 
The  Doria  palace,  in  the  Corso,  has  three  vast 
fronts,  and  comprises  a  spacious  court,  surrounded 
by  colonnades :  the  gallery  is  particularly  rich  in 
paintings  of  the  Italian  and  other  schools,  in- 
cluding many  landscapes  by  Caspar  Poussin  and 
Claude.  The  Barberini  palace,  one  of  the  grandest 
buildings  in  modem  Home,  built  from  the  united 
designs  of  Aladcrao,  Bemini,  and  Borromini,  con- 
sLHts  of  a  projecting  centre,  surmounted  by  a 
square  lantern  and  two  smaller  wings ;  it  com- 
prises, also,  besides  statues  and  paintings,  a  noble 
library,  freely  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The 
Farnese  palace,  a  noble  stmcture,  to  erect  which  the 
Colosseum  and  tlie  theatre  of  Marcellus  were  de- 
spoiled of  their  choicest  ornaments,  had  formerly  a 
magnificent  and,  in  some  res|)ects,  unrivalled  cf)l- 
lection  of  ancient  sculpture,  paintings,  and  books. 
But  the  ex-kin^  of  the  Two  Sicilies  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rich  inheritance  of  this  illustrious 
family,  the  collection  was  carried  to  Naples  some 
years  ago.  On  the  ceiling  of  a  gallery  belonging 
to  the  Bo^ngliosi  palace,  on  the  Monte  Cavallo, 
is  the  famous  Aurora,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Guido, 
which  the  beautiful  engraving  by  Morghcn  must 
have  made  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.    The 
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Braceiano  and  Oonmi  palaces,  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  be  mentioned,  deserve  attention  for 
their  architectural  merita  and  the  treasures  ot 
art  with  which  they  are  furnished. 

Ilome,  besides  its  palaces,  has  numerons  viUas^ 
hoth  witMn  and  without  the  present  walls,  built 
chiefly  by  a  few  cardinals,  whose  riches,  taste, 
learning,  and  leisure,  conspired  to  create  these 
beautiful  retreats.  The  Villa  Boighese  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  including  pleasure-grounds 
that  form  the  favourite  resort  of  the  modem  Ro- 
mans; and  the  mansion,  with  ita  collection  of 
pictures  and  marbles,  is  equally  beauuful.  The 
Villa  Albani,  outside  the  Porta  Salara,  is  of  ex- 
quisite design,  planned  by  Cardinal  Albani,  one 
of  the  profoundest  antiquaries  of  modem  times : 
it  was  here  tliat,  under  his  patronage,  Winkelman 

Sursned  thoee  studies  that  enabled  him  to  write 
18  history  of  ancient  art.  The  collection,  once 
far  more  extensive,  is  said  to  be  extremely 
choice ;  in  fact,  it  does  not  contain  a  single  me- 
diocre piece.  The  villas  Aldobrandini,  Pamfili, 
I^nti,  and  Lndovisi  are  all,  more  or  less,  adorned 
with  frescoes  and  ancient  statuar\' ;  besides  being 
well  situated  and  surrounded  with  fine  gardens. 
The  magnificent  Medici  villa,  on  the  Pincian  Hill, 
is  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  French 
Academy. 

The  I'iber,  including  its  windings,  runs  for  8 
m.  through  Rome.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
stream  within  the  walls  is  only  about  400  fU,  and 
the  smallest  200  ft.,  the  average  being  somewhat 
less  than  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at 
London  Bridge,  and  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  Clyde  at  Glasgow.  It  is  deeper,  however,  than 
the  Clyde,  and  has  certainly  a  larger  volume  of 
water.' 

<  Yorticlbus  rapidis  et  mnltft  flavus  arenft 
In  mare  prorompit.'  Yirg.  ^n.  yii.  81. 

It  well  merits  the  epithet  of  flavus^  as  it  is  not 
only  discoloured,  but  loaded  with  ytUow^  mud 
beyond  almost  any  other  river;  and  this  is  not 
the  consequence  of  accidental  floods,  for  its  waters 
are  scarcely  ever  clear,  and  hence,  no  doubt^  its 
ancient  name  Albula.  Its  banks  are  low  and 
tame,  colnsisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  crumbling 
soil,  witliout  quays,  and  at  many  places  without 
even  prot<*cting  waUs,  and  they  are  not  orna- 
mented by  a  single  promenade  or  fine  street. 
Inhere  are  only  two  places  where  there  is  a  sort 
of  quay,  or  landing-place,  one  called  Ripetta,  on 
the  £l  bank,  above  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  boats  from  the  inland  provs.  land  wine  and 
provisions,  and  the  other  at  the  S.  end  of  the  city, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  called  the  Porto  di  Ripa 
(vrande,  where  sea-borne  vessels  land  their  car- 
goes, and  where  there  is  a  line  of  warehouses,  and 
a  custom-house.  Three  bridges  cross  the  river 
within  Rome;  that  most  northward  is  the  Ponte 
St,  Angelo  (anc.  Pons  uElius),  built  by  Hadrian, 
and  restored  in  its  present  form  by  Clement  IX. : 
it  is  a  stracture  of  no  great  beauty,  having  a  ba- 
lustrade, on  the  top  of  which  are  several  hideous- 
looking  figures  of  angels.  The  next,  proceeding 
southward,  is  the  Ponto  Sisto  (anc.  Pons  Janieu- 
Unais),  built  by  either  Trajan  or  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  Iv.,  in  the  15th  century. 
About  half  a  mile  lower  down  is  the  island  of 
San  Bartolomoe,  the  ancient  Insula  TUterina,  of 
oblong  shape,  about  1,000  ft.  in  length,  and  300  ft 
in  breadth,  united  with  the  E.  bank  by  the  Ponte 
San  Bartolomeo  (anc  Pons  Ctstius)^  and  with 
the  W.  bank  and  the  district  of  Trastavere  by 
the  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi,  so  called  from  a  hoad 
of  Janus  Qnadrifrons  that  formerly  stood  there ; 
it  is  the  Pons  Fabridus  of  antiquity,  and  wa^i 


constructed  cnno  61  B.C.  Within  Rome,  also 
are  the  remains  of  tliree  ancient  bridges,  the 
principal  being  the  Pons  Triumphalis,  so  called 
irom  the  circumstance  of  the  triumphal  proces- 
sions crossing  it  on  their  way  to  the  capitol:  it 
is  now  entirely  destroyed,  but  the  piers  of  it  may 
be  dUtinguished  by  the  agitation  of  the  water  a 
little  below  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  About  half 
of  the  Pons  Palatinus,  the  most  ancient  bridge  of 
Rome,  Is  still  standing,  a  few  yards  below  the 
island  of  San  Bartolomeo,  and  a  continuation 
has  been  made  of  wood  for  the  accommodation 
of  foot  passengers.  The  Pons  Sublicius  or  iEmi- 
lius,  the  most  southerly  of  the  old  Roman  bridges, 
has  long  disappeared.  The  Tiber  is  now,  as  it 
was  in  vii^il s  time,  subject  to  very  high  and 
also  frequent  floods,  the  water  sometimes  rising 
as  high  as  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  ver\'  fre- 
quenUy  laying  under  water  all  the  streets  in  the 
busy  quarter  near  the  river.  On  the  Porto  di 
Ripetta  are  two  pillars  which  mark  the  height 
of  the  different  floods  for  some  centuries  past, 
and  it  appears  from  it  that  they  have  all  hap- 
pened between  the  months  of  November  and  Feb- 
maxy.  The  frequency  of  these  inundations  gave 
rise  to  various  projects  for  preventing  them,  and 
Aurelian  caused  the  banks  to  be  raised  and  its 
channel  cleared.  The  vast  accumulation  of  soil 
by  which  the  surface  of  modem  Rome  is  raised  so 
many  feet  above  the  ancient  city,  makes  it  less 
liable  to  suffer  from  floods  now  than  formerly. 

The  CLASSICAL  MONirMisNTS  of  Rome  are  very 
numerous,  their  interest  depending  on  their  beauty, 
grandeur,  and  singularity,  their  intrinsic  merits, 
or  on  the  events  and  personages  historically  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Those  who  expect  gratifica- 
tion from  the  first  source  will,  in  manv  instances, 
be  disappointed,  as  the  greater  number  present 
little  to  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the  taste.  The 
aqueductsy  for  example,  those  astonishing  efforts 
of  human  industrp-,  which  stretch  across  the 
Campagna  in  various  directions,  exhibit  theur 
real  greatness  only  to  the  understanding.  To 
the  eye,  these  works  (of  which  there  seem  to 
have  been  fourteen,  coming  from  nine  different 
sources),  present  merely  a  series  of  naked  brick 
arches,  scarcely  larger  than  a  house-door  in  span, 
or  higher  than  a  park-wall,  and  without  any  sort 
of  ornament  Near  the  mountains,  and  in  cross- 
ing valleys,  they  may  be  lofty ;  but  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  city  they  are  low  and  tame:  three 
only  now  remain  in  a  state  fit  for  use,  viz.  the 
Acqua  veigine,  Acqna  felici  (anc.  the  Claudian 
A^^ieduct)f  and  the  Aqua  Sabatina,  which  supplies 
the  Janiculum.  The  Roman  roads^  also,  solidly 
built  of  laige  stones,  may  be  called  great  work's 
for  their  expense  and  utility,  but  they  have  no 
external  attractions.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  ChaoR,  of  which  a  false  idea  is  conveyed 
by  calling  them  sewers.  They  were  rather  drains 
made  to  carry  off  the  stagnant  water  of  the  pes- 
tilential marshes,  which  occupied  much  of  the  low 
ground  near  the  Tiber,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
Aventine,  Palatine,  and  Capitoline  Hills.  They 
were  consfcmcted  at  a  very  early  period  (accord- 
ing to  some,  in  the  time  of  the  kings),  for  the 
obvious  reason,  that  the  marshes  separated  the 
first  inhabited  parts  of  the  city  from  each  other, 
and  their  desiccation  became  indispensable.  The 
height  and  width  of  the  Cloaca  maxima  are  equal, 
each  measuring  18^  ft.:  a  view  of  it  may  be 
obtained  at  its  mouth,  where  it  flows  into  the 
Tibet  a  little  below  the  Ponte  Rotto,  another 
portion  being  visible  near  the  arch  of  Janus 
Qnadrifrons. 

The  battiSj  as  thev  now  exist,  are  an  assemblage 
of  naked,  half-dilapidated  brick  walla,  which  sur- 
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prise  by  their  huge  size  and  the  extent  of  ground 
they  cover.  The  fonnei  existence  of  eight  thenme, 
erected  by  different  emperors,  m  known ;  and  the 
carcasses  of  three  remain  in  considerable  masses, 
tliose  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  the  ruins 
of  the  tirst  two  of  which  are  in  vineyards,  a  great 
part  of  the  last  having  been  transformed  by 
Michael  Angelo  into  the  church  and  monastery 
of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Each  consists  of  a 
labyrinth  of  apartments,  the  .uses  of  some  of 
'H'liich  antiquaries  have  scarcely  been  able  to 
conjecture.  Caracalla's  baths  covered  an  area  of 
28  English  acres,  a  space  nearly  three  times  the 
size  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  London.  '  But  we 
must  keep  in  mind,'  says  Mr.  Maclaren  (Notes,  p. 
142),  *the  multifarious  nature  of  these  establish- 
ments, which  included  not  only  baths,  with  their 
caldaria,  frigidaria,  and  sudatoria,  but  porticoes 
and  gardens,  libraries,  lecture  and  conversation 
rooms  for  the  philosophers,  academies  and  halls 
for  declamation,  g}'mnasia  for  the  '  fancy,'  theatres 
for  the  gay,  temples  for  the  devout,  and,  most 
probably,  wine  shops  or  places  of  refreshment  for 
all ;  in  fact,  they  were  less  baths  than  *  places  of 
universal  recreation.'  The  Roman  citizen  left  his 
house  early,  and  only  returned  at  nu^ht  to  his 
bed,  spending  the  day  chiefly  in  the  rbrum,  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  at  the  baths.  The  latter 
establishments  seem  to  have  combined  the  uses 
of  our  coffee-houses,  reading-rooms,  libraries, 
lecture-rooms,  and  theatres,  as  well  as  baths. 
We  may  call  them,  indeed,  national  dub-rootns, 
supplied  with  every  species  of  accommodation 
then  in  vogue,  and  open  to  the  whole  free  citizens 
of  Rome.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives 
them  their  interest.  We  cannot  tread  these 
ghastly  chambers,  where  no  sound  now  falls  on 
the  ear  save  the  echo  of  our  own  steps,  without 
thinking  of  the  animated  throng  that  once  peopled 
them,  Uie  crowd  of  Roman  citizens  of  all  grades 
and  classes,  from  the  emperor  to  the  mendicant 
who  received  his  monthly  dole  of  wheat  from  the 
public  granaries,  the  foreigners  from  every  clime, 
princes,  tax-gatherers,  hostages,  petitioners,  liti- 
gants, soldiers,  parasites,  who  came  to  the  seat  of 
empire  for  business  or  pleasure.  All  these  must 
have  resorted  to  the  baths,  some  for  ablution, 
exercise,  or  amusement,  some  to  read  in  the 
libraries,  some  to  listen  to  the  philosophers,  some 
to  talk  of  the  news  and  hear  bulletins  read  from 
the  armies,  announcing  battles  on  the  Rhine  or 
Euphrates,  or  insurrections  in  Spain  or  Gaul.' 

Among  the  numerous  temples  that  once  adorned 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  the  Pantheon 
and  the  temples  of  Vesta,  Peace,  Fortuna  virilis, 
and  I^cchus,  present  extensive  and  very  interest- 
ing remains ;  but  incomparably  finer  than  all  the 
roHt  is  the  Pantheon  (in  the  ancient  Camptts 
Martius)^  which,  though  stripped  of  its  external 
ornaments,  and  disfigured  bv  two  motlem  belfries, 
erected  by  Beniini,  is  entire  within.  This  ex- 
(juisite  temple  was  built,  as  Pliny  states  (Hist. 
Nat.,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15),  and  as  the  inscription 
on  the  portico  testifies,  by  Agrippa,  the  friend  and 
general  of  Augustus,  who  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter 
the  Avenger,  Jovi  tdtoru  It  is  a  perfect  circle, 
180  ft.  in  diameter. 

*  Relic  of  nobler  days  and  noblest  arteT 
Despoiled,  yet  ]jerfoct,  with  thy  circle  sproads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts— 
To  art  a  model.' 

Its  beauty  consists  in  its  admirable  proportions; 
and  its  portico,  110  ft,  in  length  by  44  ft.  in 
depth,  supported  by  16  Omnthian  columns  of 
white  marble,  has  a  m(»st  majestic  appearance. 
The  dome  is  of  great  extent,  and  has  a  central 
aperture,  from  which  the  building  receives  its 


entire  l^ht.  The  Pantheon  has  been  stripped  of 
everj'thing  that  could  be  taken  away,  in  order  to 
funiish  materials  for  the  embellishment  of  St. 
Peter's.  It  is  now  made  the  receptacle  of  monu- 
ments to  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and  contributed  to  sustain  the  reputation 
of  Italy. 

The  great  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  however,  is 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  now  the  Coliseum,  or 
more  properly  Colosseum,  unquestionably  the 
most  august  ruin  in  the  world,  and  by  far  the 
largest  amphitheatre  of  which  there  is  any  know- 
ledge. 

*  Omnis  Oaesaroo  oedat  labor  amphitheatro, 
Unum  pne  conctls  fama  loquatur  opns.* 

Martial,  de  Bpect. 

It  consists  of  a  vast  ellipse,  the  length  of  the 
longest  diameter  measured  from  the  outside  of 
the  outer  wall  being  about  620,  and  that  of  the 
shortest  513  ft.,  so  that  it  covers  about  6^  EngL. 
acres  of  ground.  The  longest  diameter  of  the 
arena  has  been  variously  given  at  from  287  to 
300  ft.,  and  the  shortest  at  from  180  to  190  ft.; 
the  space  between  the  arena  and  the  outer  wall 
(from  160  to  167  ft)  being  occupied  by  the  walls, 
corridors,  and  seats  that  rose  tier  above  tier  from 
the  wall  round  the  arena,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
outer  wall.  The  latter,  which  is  about  179  ft.  in 
height,  consists  of  three  rows  of  vaulted  arches 
rising  one  above  another,  exclusive  of  which  it 
had,  when  perfect,  upper  works  of  wood.  This 
colossal  amphitheatre  is  said  to  have  had  seata 
for  87,000  spectators,  and  standing  room  for  20,000 
more.  ITiere  is  really,  therefore,  but  little  of  ex- 
aggeration in  the  statement  of  Addison,  that  the 
amphitheatre. 


*  on  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Some, 

And  held,  uncrowdod,  nations  in  its  womb.' 

The  arena  was  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  ex- 
hibition, on  the  grandest  possible  scale,  of  the 
bloody  sports  that  delighted  the  ancient  Romans ; 
and  here  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  gla- 
diators and  of  wild  beasts  have  frequently  con- 
tended at  once. 

*  Bntcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday.' 

This  magnificent  ruin  has  been  much  damaged 
by  earthquakes,  lightning,  and  the  destroying  in- 
fluence of  time ;  Uit  it  has  suffered  incomoarably 
more  from  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  it  by  the 
successive  masters  of  Rome.  In  the  12th  century 
it  was  occupied  as  a  fortress ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  century  it  became,  what  it  long  con- 
tinued to  be,  a  common  quarry,  whence  materiala 
were  taken  to  build  a  large  portion  of  the  modem 
city.  In  consequence  of  these  lengthened  devas- 
tations, not  a  suigle  step  is  now  remaining  of  all 
the  scats  of  stone  which  rose  in'rcgular  succession 
from  the  arena;  but  the  wall  which  surrounded 
it,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  wild  beasts,  is 
nearly  entire.  The  interior  presents  a  most  com- 
plete scene  of  destruction.  By  means  of  broken 
staircases,  the  traveller  majr  climb  up  a  considerable 
height,  and  be  almost  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  ruins. 
It  IS  from  such  a  view  of  these  remains  that  the 
best  idea  of  their  vastness  is  formed ;  and  if  viewed 
by  moonlight,  when  the  shattered  fragments  of 
stone,  and  the  shrubs  which  grow  upon  them,  are 
seen  at  a  distance  in  alternations  of  light  and 
shade,  the  mbid  receives  mingled  impressions  of 
gratification  and  melancholy  which,  perhaps,  no 
other  prospect  in  the  world  could  produce.  At 
length,  however,  an  end  was  put  to  the  spoliation 
of  this  most  splendid  relic  of  imperial  Rome. 
'  Benedict  XIV.  consecrated  the  spot 'which  perse- 
cution and  fable  had  stained  with  the  blood  of  so 
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many  Christian  martyrs.'  (Gibbon,  xii.  456.) 
And  sabfiequent  pontiffs  have  repaired  and 
strengthened  portions  of  the  existing  ruin.  *  The 
pile,'  says  an  English  traveller,  'speaks  power- 
fully to  the  imagination,  through  the  bloody  rites 
once  celebrated  in  it  It  was  the  scene  of  those 
savage  fights  of  gladiators,  those  combats  of  wild 
beasts  which  were  unknown  among  other  ancient 
nations,  and  have  fixed  a  brand  of  infamy  on  the 
Koman  name.  The  interior  has  been  carefully 
cleared  out,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  arena  which 
was  so  often  soaked  with  blood  are  distinctly  seen. 
When  we  stand  among  the  broken  arches  of  this 
vast  edifice,  now  the  abode  of  bats  and  owls,  silent 
as  the  grove,  and  with  not  a  single  building  near 
it,  our  thoughts  are  irresistibly  carried  back  to 
the  thoa<)ands  of  all  ranks  and  both  sexes  who 
once  filled  its  ample  benches,  to  the  roars  and 
yells  of  the  wild  animals  lacerating  each  other, 
the  shrieks  of  the  slaughtered  human  beings,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  blood-thirsty  multitude  now 
applauding  the  blow  which  took  away  a  fellow 
creature's  life,  and  now  calling  out  for  fresh  vic- 
tims. These  crud  exhibitions  were  characteris- 
tic of  Rome,  both  republican  and  imperial.  The 
Greeks,  wherever  they  established  their  power, 
carried  with  them  the  elevated  sentiments  and 
graceful  mirth  of  the  stage ;  and  you  may  trace 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  over  the  ancient 
world,  by  the  amphitheatres  built  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  ferocity.' 

Tlie  Romans,  always  fond  of  shows  and  games, 
were  especially  attached  to  those  of  the  Circus. 


'  Dnae  tantum  res  anxius  optat. 


Fanem  et  Ciroenses.' 

Jnrenal,  Sat.  10,  v.  81. 

There  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  no  fewer 
than  15  circuses  in  the  city  and  its  environs.  The 
principal  of  which  were  the  Circus  Maximus,  Circus 
Agonalis.  and  the  circuses  of  Xero  and  Caracalla. 
Of  the  Circus  Maximus  (which  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  describes  as  being  at  once  *  the  temple,  the 
dwelling-house,  the  public  meeting,  and  all  the 
hopes  of  the  ancient  Romans ')  there  are  now  no 
remains ;  but  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  was  capable 
of  accommodating  260,000  spectators;  and  Ju- 
venal, using,  perhaps,  a  poet's  licence,  goes  the 
length  of  saying, 

*  Totam  hodle  Bomam  Cflrcns  capit.* 

The  form  of  the  Circus  Agonalis  (supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  £mperor  Severus)  may  be 
traced  in  the  Piazza  Navona ;  and  even  the  round 
end  is  not  lost :  it  is  about  750  ft.  in  length ;  and 
the  races  held  here  during  the  Carnival  forcibly 
remind  us  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was  formerly 
devoted.  The  Circus  of  Caracalla,  outside  the 
gate  of  San  Sebastian,  has  its  walls  still  entire, 
though  the  seats  have  fallen  in,  leaving  a  kind  of 
terrace  along  the  whole  length  of  the  walls.  It 
appears  to  have  been  1,678  ft  in  length,  435  ft.  in 
width,  and  to  have  been  capable  of  accommodating 
20,000  spectators.  Of  the  other  Roman  ruins 
(excepting  those  of  the  Forum  and  Capitol),  the 
two  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine,  and  the 
three  triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Constantine,  and 
Severus,  principally  deserve  attention,  from  their 
beauty'  and  the  taste  dltplaycd  in  their  execution. 
The  column  of  Trajan,  erected  to  commemorate 
that  emperor's  successes  in  Dacia,  is  115  ft  10  in. 
in  height  not  including  the  statue  of  St  Peter, 
which  Sixtus  Y.  had  the  bad  taste  to  substitute 
for  that  of  its  illustrious  founder.  A  spiral  stair- 
case leads  to  the  balustrade  at  the  top ;  and  the 
exterior  is  adorned  with  sculptures  in  basso  relievo, 
spirally  arranged  round  the  column,  representuig 


the  victx)ries  and  achievements  of  the  lemperor. 
Napoleon's  pillar  at  Paris  is  a  good  imitation  of 
that  of  Trajan.  The  pillar  of  Antonine  (or,  more 
correctly,  of  M.  Aurelius,  for  hci  erected  it),  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  is  122^  ft  high,  and  is  now  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  statue  of  8t  Paul ;  the  bas- 
reliefs,  similarly  arranged  to  those  on  the  other 
column,  are  not  nearlv  so  well  executed,  and  the 
whole  is  much  injured  and  defaced.  The  arch  of 
Titus,  built  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  the 
Jews,  consisting  of  a  single  arch,  was  adorned 
with  eight  marble  columns  of  the  Composite  order, 
and  had  its  interior  covered  with  sculptures,  repre- 
senting the  emperor's  triumph  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem ;  but  it  is  in  a  state  of  great  dilapida- 
tion, manv  of  its  rich  decorations  having  been 
carried  oft  to  embelUsh  the  Famese  and  other 
palaces:  latterly,  however,  some  attempts  have 
been  made  towards  its  restoration.  Till  the  time 
of  Sixtus  IV.,  the  bas-reliefs  were  not  visible,  so 
much  had  the  soil  accumulated  and  buried  the 
arch ;  but  that  pontiff  ordered  it  to  be  excavated ; 
and  there  is  now  a  clear  passage  under  it  at  the 
level  of  the  ancient  pavement  and,  perhaps,  on 
the  pavement  itself.  The  arch  of  Constantine,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palarine  Hill,  near  the  Colosseum, 
is  the  most  noble,  because  the  best  preserved 
structure  of  the  kind  in  Rome ;  but  it  is  indebted 
for  its  chief  beauty  to  the  spoliation  of  the  arch  of 
^rrajan,  which  stood  in  the  forum  of  that  emperor, 
and  which  the  senate,  with  equal  barbarism  and 
servility,  stripped  of  its  bas-reliefs  and  other  rich 
materials,  employing  them  to  ornament  the  new 
structure.  It  consists  of  a  large  arch  between  two 
of  smaller  size,  having  on  each  side  4  fluted  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  giallo  antico  supporting  the 
figures  of  8  Dacian  captive  warriors.  It  is  covered 
with  the  bas-reliefs  taken  from  the  arch  of  Trajan, 
and  with  others  of  later  date  and  of  very  inferior 
execution.  The  soil,  which  had  accumulated 
round  this  arch,  was  excavated  in  1804,  when  part 
of  the  Via  TriumphaJts  was  brought  to  light  The 
grass-grown  platform  at  the  top  was  once,  pro- 
bably, occupied  by  the  victor  in  his  triumphal 
car ;  but  this  has  disappeared.  We  have  already 
steted,  that  the  paltry  gateway  in  front  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  is  a  wretched  miniature  imitation 
of  this  arch.     (Lumisden's  Ancient  Rome,  327.) 

The  Capitoline  Hill,  *  that  rock  of  triamph,  that 
high  place  where  liome  embraced  her  heroes,'  na- 
turally kindles  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm ;  but  of  the 
topography  of  the  ancient  Capitol  we  really  know 
next  to  nothing.  'Four  temples,  15  chapels,  3 
altars,  the  great  rock,  a  fortress,  a  library,  an 
athenaeum,  an  area  covered  with  statues,  the  en- 
rolment-office, all  these  are  to  be  airanged  on  a 
space  400  yards  in  length  and  200  in  i»rca<lth ; 
and  of  these,  the  last  only  can  with  precision  l)c 
assigned  to  the  double  row  of  vaults  crowded  with 
salt  where  the  inscription  of  Catulus  w^as  dis- 
covered. The  citadel  may  be  believed  to  have 
extended  along  the  whole  side  of  the  hill.'  (Hob- 
house's  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold.)  But,  how- 
ever little  be  known  of  the  precise  position  of  these 
ancient  buildings,  here  was  situated  the  domw  da 
canna  straminibugque,  which  passed  for  the  house 
of  Romulus,  and  was  preser^'ed  with  religious  care 
till  the  time  of  the  emperors:  here  the  Roman 
people  celebrated  their  most  sacred  rites,  and  kept 
their  treasures,  archives,  trophies,  records,  Sibyl- 
line books,  and' other  valued  relics;  and  here  300 
conquerors,  in  the  space  of  1,000  years,  deposited 
their  spoils  and  consummated  their  glories,  by  the 
grand  spectacle  of  a  triumph.  (Maclaren,  p.*161.) 
The  Roman  forum,  however,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
melancholy  object  within  the  walls  of*  the  eternal 
city.'    Its  former  grandeur  is  utterly  annihilated ; 
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the  ground  has  been  applied  to  other  purposes,  | 
Aitd  even  the  exact  position  of  its  various  parts  is  , 
much  disputed,  though  it  is  probable  that  exca-  . 
rations,  judiciously  conducted,  would  settheques-  I 
ti(jn  at  rest.    The  Forum,  as  described  by  Bunsen,  | 
the  Prussian  envoy,  who  took  great  piuns  on  its 
investigation,  appears  to  have  been  of  no  great  I 
9*ze  (about  two  acres),  and  to  have  owed  much  of 
its  magnificence  to  the  temples,  basilicse,  curi», 
and  other  buildings  that  surrounded  it    Indeed  it 
was  in  consequence  of  its  inadequate  size,  that 
JuliusOesar  builtanew  one.    Augustus,  Trajan, 
and  other  emperors,  followed  his  example,  and 
Home  had  ultimatelv  a  multitude  of  forums.   But 
though  the  ancient  l^orum  Romanum  and  present 
C  ampo  Vaocino  is  so  desolate  that  we  might  apply 
to  it  Virgil's  description  of  its  appearance  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Tn)jan  settlers  (iEneid,  viii. 
8G0)  :— 


passim  armenta  videres 


Bomanoqne  fore  et  lautis  maglre  Cariuis/ 

I  he  classical  scholar  turns  with  more  pleasure  to 
the  pages  of  Byron : — 

*  The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes,  bums  with  Cioero  1 
The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood  ; 
Where  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  failed.' 

The  forums  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Nerva  were 
laid  out  near  the  foot  of  the  Oapitoline  Hill,  close 
to,  though  separated  by  buildings  from  the  Forum 
Komanum;  and  southward  rises  the  Palatine  Hill, 
on  which  was  built  that  mere  village  or  collection 
of  huts  of  which  the  masters  of  the  world,  in  the 
days  of  their  grandeur,  loved  to  speak  as  *  the 
cradle  of  their  empire^the  acorn,  whence  sprung 
(he  mighty  oak  that  overshadowed  the  world.' 
Cicero  had  a  house  here,  and  the  brick  ruins  are 
still  extant  of  the  golden  palace  of  Nero ;  but  at 
present  this  spot,  which  once  lodged  the  whole 
lioman  people,  is  occupied  by  a  single  villa,  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards  and  wardens.  All  the  more 
conspicuous  monuments  above  described  belong 
to  the  imperial  times,  for  scarcely  a  shred  remains 
which  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  ages 
of  the  Kepubltc  The  principal  exceptions  are 
the  Tullian  prison,  comprising  two  dungeons,  per- 
fectly dark,  and  built  with  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
answering,  in  all  respects,  to  the  striking  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  Sallust  (BelL  Catalin.  cap.  55): 
there  are  also  two  ancient  tombs  (one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Cornelian  family,  and  contained 
the  bones  of  the  Scipios) ;  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
already  mentioned ;  but  these  structures  have  little 
beauty,  and  derive  their  interest  almost  exclusively 
from  classical  associations. 

FvpuIaiioH  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Rome. — It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  just  conclusions 
witli  respect  either  to  the  population  of  Kome,  or 
of  any  other  of  the  great  cities  of  antiquity. 
Generally  it  has  been  exceedingly  exaggerated. 
The  great  actions  of  the  Romans,  the  vast  extent 
of  their  empire,  and  the  magnificence  and  splendour 
of  their  capital,  the  original  seat  of  their  power, 
seem  naturally  enough  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  pop.  must  have  been  immense.  The  strong 
national  spirit  of  the  Roman  WTiters  led  even  the 
most  cautious  among  them  to  magnify  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  eternal  city,  which  were 
exaggerated  beyond  all  bounds  by  orators  and 
poets,  anxious  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  public  by 
nattering  their  prejudices,  and  exalting  their  power 
and  greatness.  The  statements,  too,  of  the  clas- 
sical writers  as  to  the  pop.  of  Kome  and  other 
great  towns,  are  not  only  in  themselves  very 


vague,  but,  being  extremely  lial)le  to  mistakes  in 
copying,  have,  no  doubt»  in  many  instances,  been 
magnified  by  copyists  and  others,  always  prone  to 
exaggerate  what  is  really  great,  and"  of  which 
they  have  no  distinct  knowledge.  And,  in  addition 
to  this,  all  enquiries  into  the  pop.  of  Rome,  Athens, 
and  ocher  ancient  cities,  are  rendered  peculiarly 
difficult  from  the  circumstance  of  the  returns  of 
the  censuses,  and  the  statements  in  the  classical 
authorities  founded  on  them,  usually  or  always 
referrin|^  to  such  free  citizens  only  as  were  capable 
of  beaniig  arms,  witiiout  including  children  or 
slaves,  though  the  latter  formed  in  most  instances 
a  large,  if  not  the  largest,  portion  of  the  pop. 
Various  statements  have  been  put  forth  with  re- 
spect to  the  ix>p.  of  Rome.  The  exaggerationa  of 
Vossius,  Lapsius,  Chiteaubxiant,  and  others,  who 
give  to  imperial  Rome  14,  5,  and  3  millions  of 
inhab.,  are  too  absurd  to  deserve  notice.  Hume, 
who  in  his  masterly  '  Essay  on  the  Populoosness  of 
Ancient  Nations,'  has  discussed  the  question  of  the 
pop.  of  Rome  with  his  usual  learning  and  good 
sense,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  I^roe,  when 
in  the  zenith  of  lier  greatness,  might  have  been 
about  as  populous  as  London  in  1 760 :  in  other 
words,  that  she  might  then  have  had  from  700,000 
to  800,000  inhab.  Gibbon  estimated  the  pop.  at 
1,200,000  (v.  286,  8vo.  ed.) ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  more  moderate  estimate  of  Hume  is  the 
more  accurate,  though  the  probability  is  that  even 
the  latter  is  beyond  the  mark.  It  appears  from  the 
very  learned  and  elaborate  researches  of  M.  Dureau 
de  la  Malle  (Economic  Publique  des  Romaina, 
liv.  iu  cap.  10),  that  the  area  of  Rome,  included 
within  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  which  have  been 
traced  and  laid  down  with  the  utmost  precision, 
amounts  to  very  near  1,396^  hectares,  that  is  to 
about  3-oths  the  area  of  Paris ;  and  the  fair  pre- 
sumption is,  from  the  numerous  forums  and  other 
open  spaces  in  Rome,  the  number  of  the  public 
buildings,  and  the  great  magnitude  of  many  of  the 
private  residences,  that  its  pop.,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Paris,  would  be  in  a  still  less  proportion. 
To  tiie  pop.  within  the  walls  has,  however,  to  be 
added  that  of  the  suburbs,  the  amount  of  which  is 
the  subject  of  elaborate  enquiry  by  the  same 
learned  critic  On  the  whole,  he  concludes,  ap- 
parently on  good  grounds,  that  the  pop.  of  imperial 
Kome,  including  its  suburbs,  in  its  most  flourishing 
period,  may  be  fairly  estimated,  allowing  for  troops 
and  strangers,  at  between  560,000  and  570,000. 
It  is  probable  that  this  estimate  is  very  near  the 
mark.  And  how  small  soever  it  may  appear  when 
contrasted  with  the  statements  that  have  been 
long  current  as  to  its  vast  magnitude,  a  pop.  of 
600,000  is  really  immense  for  a  city  like  Rome, 
without  either  manufactures  or  trade,  and  the  in- 
habs.  of  which  chiefly  depended  for  subsistence  on 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  com  supplied  by 
the  conquered  provinces. 

During  the  troubles  that  devastated  Italy,  and 
especially  Kome,  from  the  5th  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury, the  pop.  of  the  city  rapidly  declined,  and 
did  not  exceed  that  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate  town 
of  the  present  day.  But  from  the  14th  century  it 
began  again  to  increase ;  and  in  the  *  golden  days' 
of  Leo  A.,  it  is  8up]x>sed  to  have  amounted'  to 
about  85,000.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  it  was  estimated  at  90,000.  *  In  1709  the 
inhabs.  amounted  to  138,568;  in  1740  to  146,080; 
in  1765  to  161,899.  ((iibbon,  xii.  429.)  Bui, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  French  occupation, 
they  had  fallen  off,  in  1821,  to  146,000,  exclusive 
of  Jews.  It  has,  however,  again  increased;  and 
at  the  last  census,  in  1863,  as  already  stated,  the 
pop.  numbered  201,161  souhi.  According  to  the^e 
census  returns,  the  city  contained— exclusive  of 
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the  fluctuating  populadon  of  viaiton— among  its 
population  84  cardinals,  86  bishops,  1,457  priests 
and  clerks,  367  seminarists,  2,569  monks,  2,081 
nuns,  660  male  collegians,  1,674  female  inmates  of 
schools,  947  male  inmates  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, 1,180  female  do.,  40,827  families,  92,024 
men,  87,819  women,  30,285  married  men,  28,201 
married  women,  4^01  widowers,  9,447  widows, 
69,015  bachelors,  50,171  spinsters,  5,175  soldiers, 
887  prisoners.  The  heterodox  population  in  1868, 
was  only  811,  but  there  were  4,490  Jews. 

The  inhabitatttB,  genemUy,  are  of  a  very  mixed 
race ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  after  so 
many  changes,  that  they  possess  any  considerable 
portion  of  ancient  Roman  blood.  The  men  of  the 
-working  and  middling  classes  are  generally  stout 
and  good-looking,  though  what  are  called  Roman 
faces  seem  to  be  rarer  than  in  England.  The 
women,  though  good-looking  when  young,  soon 
become  coarse;  and,  bein^  laige-boned,  have  a 
haggard  appearance  on  losmg  ttieir  plumpness  in 
old  age.  The  men  wear  hats  with  crowns  like  a 
sugar-loaf,  very  wide  cloaks  wrapping  round  and 
round  like  a  Scotch  plaid;  pieces  of  cloth  tied 
about  the  1^  with  cords,  instead  of  stockings,  and 
sandals  in  lieu  of  shoes.  The  women  generally 
wear  a  scarlet  spencer  with  sleeves;  and,  for  a 
head-dress,  a  piece  of  white  linen,  thickened  on 
the  crown  by  numerous  folds,  and  with  the  end 
hanging  down  behind  to  the  shoulders.  Want  of 
cleanliness  is  a  common  rice.  The  streets,  public 
places,  houses,  and  persons  of  the  bulk  of  the  pop. 
would  an  be  improved  by  scrubbing,  washing,  and 
combing.  Some  of  the' most  interesting  objects 
are  inaccessible  Arom  the  accumulation  of  tilth; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  monks  is  absolutely 
disgusting :  they  are  not  redolent  of  holiness,  but 
of  dirt  and  vermin. 

The  cardinals  and  bishops  being  (under  the 
pope)  the  rulers  of  the  country,  constitute  the 
court-party,  and  claim  the  highest  rank,  aAer 
whom  come  the  lay-nobility,  subsisting  on  the 
revenues  of  their  estates.  The  priesthood,  as 
before  stated,  forms  a  vcr^  numerous  portion  of 
the  inhabe.  The  civil  nobility,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  few  in  number,  poor,  and  without  power 
or  influenoe.  The  lawyers,  who  are  divided  into 
4  classes  (corresponding  nearly  with  king's  coun- 
seDors,  barristers,  attorneys,  and  notaries),  form  a 
pretty  extensive  section.  After  them  rank  the 
artists,  a  very  numerous  body,  with  a  good  deal  of 
influence  in  society;  and  next  to  these  are  the 
tHenxaUi  di  Campagna,  a  wealthy  class,  who  farm 
extensively,  and  have  warehouses  at  Rome  for 
the  sale  of  their  produce.  Rome  has  about  5,500 
shops;  but  their  owners,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, rank  below  the  classes  above  described.  The 
foreigners,  a  mixed  multitude,  among  whom  the 
English  and  Russians  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
generally  speaking,  the  best  informed,  constitute 
a  class  of  themselves;  enjoying  also,  m  conse- 
quence of  their  wealth,  man^  peculiar  privileges. 
The  police  exercises  no  inquisitorial  powers ;  and, 
foreigners  may  live  as  thev  please  without  attract- 
ing attention,*  and  do,  with  impunity,  what  would 
not  be  permitted  to  natives.  To  this  circumstance, 
as  well  as  to  the  fascinadons  of  antiquitv  and  mo- 
dem art,  we  may  attribute  the  visits  of  foreigners; 
fur,  of  the  English  at  least,  a  laige  proportion  are 
led  by  motives  very  different  from  a  love  either  of 
the  fine  arts  or  cla&sic  lore.  With  respect  to  morals, 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  are  extremely 
lax.  The  common  people  are  intelligent  and 
obliging,  but  passionate;  and,  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  strike  at  each  other  with  knives. 
Revenge  and  jealousy  often  lead,  among  the  lower 
oTder.4,  to  assassinations;  rendered  more  frequent 


by  the  almost  perfect  impunity  with  which  they 
may  be  committed.  The  statements  as  to  conjugal, 
infidelity  are,  perhaps,  exaggerated;  though  the 
circumstances  under  which  society  is  placed,  tlie 
swarms  of  priests,  monks,  and  others,  having  no 
excitement  but  that  of  intrigue,  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  prevalence  of  licentiousness,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  morals.  The  modem  Romans  are 
prone  to  falsehood.  'They  never  speak  truth,* 
says  Mr.  Maclaren  (Notes,  p.  82), '  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  interest ;  and  in  the  courts  it  is  asserted 
that  any  quantity  of  false  evidence  may  be  got  for 
money.  Cheating,  in  all  its  forms,  is  practise<l  by 
high  and  low ;  and  provided  it  be  cleverly  done, 
and  successful,  they  feel  a  pride  in  telling  it.  The 
judges  and  functionaries  of  all  kinds  have  the 
reputation  of  being  very  corrupt  The  higher 
classes  are  slaves  to  their  vanity,  and  their  indo- 
lent pleasures;  the  lower  to  the  most  abject  super- 
stition. This  character,  however,  chiefly  belongs 
to  the  past  or  passing  generation.  A  huge  pn)- 
portion  of  the  young  Romans  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  are  described  as  liberal,  gentlemanly, 
and  honourable;  but  they,  and  indeed  the  educatkl 
classes  generally  of  all  ages,  are  deists.  They 
speak  with  contempt  of  the  mummeries  and  pious 
frauds  they  daily  witness,  but  go  once  a  year  to 
confession  in  order  to  avoid  scandal.  The  Romans 
have,  however,  their  redeeming  qualities  :  they 
are  very  sober,  social  in  their  habits,  fond  of  their 
children,  and  obliging  to  strangers.  There  is  no 
town,  perhaps,  where  foreigners  feel  so  much  at 
ease.  They  mav  dress  as  they  please,  live  as  they 
please,  and  indulge  in  all  their  personal  tastes  and 
eccentricities,  without  bein^  annoyed,  or  even 
stared  at.  In  private  lodging-houses  strangers 
often  meet  with  much  genuine  and  gratuitous 
kindness.  Many  of  their  vices  may  l^  ascribed 
to  the  operation  of  a  bad  political  system  on 
minds  naturally  acute  and  active;  for  falsehood, 
hypocrisy,  and  craft  are  the  natural  fruits  of  a  go- 
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veroment  which  crushes  libertv 

The  manners  of  the  upper  classes  are  mdicatire 
of  extreme  uidolence.  They  rise  late,  and  are 
never  to  be  seen  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  take  a  drive  up  and  down  the  Corso,  which, 
narrow  as  it  is,  may  be  termed  the  Hyde  Park  of 
Home ;  after  which  they  resort  to  aoireei  in  private 
houses,  for  the  theatres  are  open  only  during  tho 
carnivaL  To  walk  in  Rome  is  quite  unfashion- 
able,  and  a  carriage  of  some  kind  or  other  is 
indispensable,  even  to  those  of  the  noblesse  or 
gentry  whose  limited  income  denies  them  a  com- 
fortable meal.  Dancing,  con  venation,  and  cards 
are  the  chief  evening  amusements ;  dinner  parties 
are  almost  unknown ;  and  suppers  are  only  given 
on  great  occasions.  In  the  month  of  May,  all  the 
inhabs.  that  can  afford  it  so  to  the  country  for  2 
months,  and  again  in  October  for  the  same  pcricd, 
the  air  of  the  Campagna  being  then  purified  by 
the  rains  of  April  and  September.  On  these  oc- 
casions they  hire  a  house  or  lodging  in  one  of  the 
petty  towns  10  m.  or  15  m.  from  Rome;  and  their 
principal  amusement  during  their  villeggiatura 
consists  in  fishing  and  bird-catching ;  the  chase, 
in  any  of  its  forms,  being  little  followed. 

The  public  amusements  consist  of  theatrical 
representations,  concerts,  and  religious  ceremonies, 
with  occasional  frolics  at  the  carnival  and  other 
festive  seasons.  Tnere  are  three  theatres,  two  of 
which,  the  opera  seria  and  ojnjra  buflTa,  are  o|)ea 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year ;  but  the  perfonn- 
ances  are  of  a  very  mediocre  description ;  the  con- 
certs have  little  to  rcconmi  nd  them,  and,  among 
the  people  at  large,  music  forms  but  a  small  part 
of  their  enjoyment,  though  a  few  wandering 
haqiers  {carcw/alan)   may  sometimes  be  found 
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trying  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  Bweet 
«soun(&.  An  amphitheatre  {correa)  forbull-fights, 
tumbling,  and  horse  riding  has  been  formed  out 
uf  an  ancient  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  when 
open  is  a  favourite  resort.  The  carnival  would 
require  some  space  for  its  description  in  detail :  it 
may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  in  its  license 
and  intrigue,  its  unbridled  mirth,  and  its  level- 
ling of  rank ;  nay,  even  in  the  season  of  its  cele- 
bration, it  bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the 
Koman  Saturnalia;  but  it  approaches,  perhaps, 
more  closely  to  the  feast  of  Cybele,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Livy  (xxiv.  c  14),  the  richest  draperies 
were  hung  from  the  windows,  masquerading  took 
place  in  the  streets,  and  every  one,  disguising 
himself  as  he  pleased,  walked  about  the  city  in 
jest  and  buffoonery.  If  the  historian  had  informed 
us  hi  addition  that  one  of  the  principal  amuse- 
ments was  a  promiscuous  pelting  of  sugar-plums 
or  chalk  stones,  he  would  have  furnished  a  precise 
picture  of  the  modem  carnivaL  Religious  festi- 
vals are  very  frequent,  but  occur  oftener  between 
Advent  and  St.  Peter's  Day  than  at  other  sca^ 
sons.  The  pope  celebrates  mass  and  confers  his 
public  benediction  in  Su  Peter's  on  Christmas 
bay,  Easter  Day,  Whit-Sunday,  and  otlier  festi- 
vals, on  which  occasions  the  solemnities  are  un- 
usually grand,  and  attract  immense  crowds  to  the 
church. 

The  exhibition  of  the  illuminated  cross  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  illumination  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  church  is  also  very  imposing;  the 
appearance  of  this  immense  buildmg,  with  its 
dome,  lantern,  and  cross  all  lighted  with  large 
|iai)er  lanterns,  has  a  most  striking  and  magnifi- 
cent effect,  which,  however,  is  much  heightened 
when,  at  a  given  signal,  thousands  of  globes  and 
stars  of  vivid  fire,  suddenly  ignited,  as  if  self- 
kindled,  blaze  in  a  moment  into  one  dazzling 
flood  of  light,  all  over  that  vast  structure.  Im- 
mediately after  the  above  display,  on  the  night  of 
St.  Peter's  Day,  follows  the  Girandola,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  fireworks,  from  St.  Angelo,  which  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  superior  to  any  other  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  These  festivals  cost  the  papal 
treasury  about  15,000  crowns  a  year. 

The  wretched  state  of  literature  and  education 
in  modem  Home  has  been  noticed  already  under 
I'apal  States.  The  city  has,  indee<1,  a  university, 
a  college,  and  numerous  public  schools ;  but  they 
either  afford  no  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  or  such  only  as  is  of 
the  worst  possible  description.  All  foreign  publi- 
cations that  might  tend  to  expand  and  enlighten 
the  public  mind  are  rigidly  excluded ;  all  native 
works  must  be  submitted  to  the  revision  of  the 
licensers ;  and  the  only  literary  pursuits  that  meet 
with  any  encouragement  are  those  having  refer- 
( nee  to  antiquity  and  the  fine  arts,  and  even  they 
feel  the  paralysis  that  affects  the  other  and  nobler 
branches  of  study. 

Kome  has  numerous  charitable  instihUionBf  the 
total  annual  revenue  of  which  amounts  to  between 
800,000  and  900,000  dollars,  half  of  which  comes 
from  the  papal  treasury,  the  rest  being  supplied 
by  endowments  or  voluntary  contributions.  But, 
however  large  is  the  number  of  these  establish- 
ments at  Kome,  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  of 
doubtful,  ill-directed,  and  even  pernicious  charity. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  foundling  hospitals,  or  those 
which  offer  a  premium  to  idleness  and  thought- 
lessness, there  are  thirteen  societies  for  giving 
doweries  to  girls  on  marriage,  and  pecuniar}'  gift^j 
on  taking  the  veil ;  and  of  1,400  women  married 
here  in  a  vear,  1.000  avail  tliemselves  of  these 
societies.  I'here  is  also  much  private  almsgiving, 
especially  by  Uie  pope,  who  thus  spends  about 


35,000  crowns  a  year.  The  consequence  of  this 
indiscriminate  charity  is  seen  in  ihe  mendicity, 
squalor,  wretchedness,  idleness,  and  want  that 'is 
seen  at  every  step  in  the  streets  of  Kome.  There 
are  in  the  city  twenty-one  establishments  for  the 
diseased,  insane,  and  convalescent,  of  which  eight 
are  public  and  eleven  private  hospitals,  accommo- 
dating, on  the  whole,  about  4,000  patients;  the 
average  mortality'  is  about  7  per  cent  There  are 
also  eight  foundhng  hospitals,  in  which  are  nearly 
4,000  children  of  both  sexes.  In  fact,  Kome  lb 
one  of  the  ^at  recipients  for  abandoned  children, 
brought  thither  from  remote  provinces,  and  even 
from  Naples.  The  mortality  in  these  hospitak  is 
absolutely  frightful,  upwards  of  72  per  cent. 

The  city  is  governed  by  an  ecclesiastical  gover- 
nor and  a  council  ($acra  consulta)  appointed  bv 
the  pope ;  and  though  there  be  a  aenattn-f  or  civil 
governor,  he  enjoys  only  the  name  without  its 
authority;  and  the  title  has,  for  many  years, 
been  conferred  exclusively  on  a  native  of*^  another 
Italian  stute,  as  it  has  not  been  thought  safe  to 
entrust  it  to  a  Koman.  The  police  of  the  citv 
consists  of  about  4,000  carabineers,  somewhat  simi- 
lar t<i  the  gens  d'armes;  but  the  inefficiency  <»f 
this  body,  which  is  said  to  be  even  more  imbecile 
than  the  old  town-guard  of  Edinburgh,  is  proved 
by  the  frequent  robt)eries  and  assassmations  com- 
mitted with  almost  total  impunity. 

Kome,  though  the  chief  manufacturing  city  of 
the  Papal  States,  has  no  manufacture  deserving 
much  notice.  The  principal  are  silk  and  woollen 
goods,  es{)ecially  velvets,  brocades  for  the  clergy, 
and  the  more  expensive  kinds  of  silk  goods.  Ha'ta 
of  very  good  quahty  are  made  here  to  the  value 
of  about  200,000  crowns  a  year.  The  manufac- 
ture of  mosaics  and  jewellery  of  an  extremely 
varied  character  occupies  a  great  number  of  hands, 
and  many  also  are  employed  in  making  casts  or 
imitations  of  antique  models.  I^eather,  and  pre- 
pared skins,  gloves,  parchment,  strings  for  musical 
mstruments,  glue,  class  bottles,  are  among  the 
other  articles  manufactured  in  the  city ;  but  they 
are  of  no  great  importance,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  works  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  all 
the  manufactures  are  conducted  in  the  most  clumsy 
manner.  The  hospital  of  St.  Michael  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  furnishing  cloth  for  the  apostolic  palaces 
and  the  {)ontitical  troops.  None  but  national  wool 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture :  the  spinning  is 
done  by  hand,  chiefly  by  women  in  the  prisons ; 
the  warping  is  effected  also  by  manual  labour;  and 
it  is  made  a  boast  that  no  machinery  is  employed 
where  the  work  can  be  done  witnout  it.  Tlie 
establishment  has  25  looms,  employs  850  persons, 
and  produces  about  77,500  yards'  a  year  of  tlic 
most  costlv,  if  not  the  best^  cloth  produced  in 
Europe.  Aianufactures  of  some  kind  or  other  are 
carried  on  also,  chiefly  by  hand-labour,  in  tw^elvc 
conservatories,  containing  about  600  mmates. 

A  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  climate  of  Kome.  The  fact, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  wherever  the  houses 
are  few,  and  the  ground  is  mainly  covered  with 
gardens,  fields,  or  ruins,  malaria  is  felt  during  tlie 
summer  months,  though  not  in  tlie  same  degree 
as  in  the  open  country  outside  the  walls.  This  is 
the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Kome, 
of  all  the  districts  E.  and  S.  the  Quirinal  and 
Capitol,  so  that  five  of  the  seven  hills  are  either 
wholly  or  partially  unhealthy.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Pmcian  Hill,  the  road  towards  the  Porta  Pia, 
and  the  space  between  the  baths  of  Dicx:letian  and 
the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  are  also  considered  un- 
healthy; and  there  are  districts  of  the  same  cha- 
racter hardly  inhabited,  having  a  convent  here 
and  there,  the  lest  being  laid  out  in  gardens  and 
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Tineyards.  West  of  the  Tiber,  the  district  of 
Lungara  is  unhealthy.  The  more  densely  peopled 
parts,  on  the  contiary,  are  saf!iciently  healtliy; 
and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  modern  Rome, 
which  extends  from  the  Quirinal  and  the  Capitol 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  is  generally  free  from 
malaria.  There  are  unhealthy  seasons  in  Rome, 
as  in  most  other  cities,  and  in  particular  years 
epidemic  fevers  prevail  to  a  fearful  extent  in  the 
dirty  and  densely  peopled  districts;  but  these  have 
no  connection  with  malaria,  being  attributable 
rather  to  the  absence  of  sewerage,  and  the  filthy 
habits  of  the  lower  orders.  The  temperature  of 
the  city  is  generally  mild  and  genial.  Frosts  are 
not  frequent,  and  though  snow  falls  occasionally, 
it  seldom  lies  on  the  ground  more  than  a  single 
day.  The  tramontanoy  however,  a  piercingly  cold 
N .  wind,  sometimes  blows  for  days  together.  Rains 
are  frequent  and  heavy  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber; but  fogs  are  rare.  In  summer  the  heat  ia 
often  oppressive,  especially  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  mrocco.  In  summer,  the  hour  after  sunset 
is  considered  the  most  unwholesome  period  of  the 
day,  and  then  people  generally  avoid  exposure  to 
the  air. 

History. — The  history  of  Rome,  which  includes, 
for  many  centuries,  that  of  all  the  countries 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  that  of  the  Western  Christian  church,  is 
Hat  too  extensive  to  allow  of  any  considerable 
details  here.  Its  foundation  is  hidden  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  an  age  respecting  which  few  records 
remained  in  the  time  of  its  historians ;  and  the 
investigations  of  Beaufort  and  Niebuhr  have 
thrown  much  doubt  on  its  early  traditional  his- 
tory, Chronologists,  however,  are  pretty  well 
agreed  in  assigning  its  foundation  to  Romulus,  its 
era,  according  to  Varro,  beins  753  years  b.  o. 
According  to  the  account  of  Livy,  the  founder 
was  succeeded  by  6  other  monarchs ;  and  the  con- 
stitution during  the  kuigly  period  was  an  elective 
monarchy,  with  a  king,  senate,  and  popular  as- 
sembly, the  king  being,  at  the  same  time,  chief 
magistrate,  high  priest,  and  commander  of  the 
army ;  though,  in  point  of  fact,  as  his  election  de- 
pended on  the  voice  of  the  comitia,  the  '  people ' 
were  the  real  source  of  power.  The  senate  origi- 
nally consisted  of  100  members,  to  whom,  in  course 
of  time,  others  were  added.  The  comitia  comprised 
the  burghers  only,  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
required  their  approval  before  they  became  law. 
The  Romans  during  this  period  being  success- 
ful in  war,  added  considerably  to  their  previously 
confined  territory.  The  public  and  private  Vices 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus  led  {camo  510  b.  c.)  to 
the  abolition  of  kingly  government,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  under  2  consuls, 
annually  chosen,  originally  from  the  patricians 
only,  but  afterwards  from  either  patricians  or 
plebeians.  The  temporary  ascendency  of  the  pa- 
trician [Muty  effected  the  institution  (b.  c.  500) 
<rf  the  dictatorship,  by  which,  on  extraordinary 
emergencies,  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was 
committed  to  a  single  individual,  who  might  act 
with  despotical  authority.  In  the  sequel,  after 
many  delays,  and  much  opposition,  officers  called 
tribunes  were  appointed  by  the  people,  who  had  a 
veto  on  the  proceedings  of  Ihe  senate.  The  consti- 
tution was  thus  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  dis- 
tribution of  power  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
commonalty ;  and  in  this  state  it  remained  with- 
out any  considerable  change  to  the  end  of  the 
Funic  wars,  the  empire  of  Rome  being  in  the 
meanwhile  extended  over  Italy,  Sicily,  Corsica 
and  Sanlinia,  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  and  part  of 
Spain.  Amid  these  successes  the  distinction  of 
patricians  and  plebeians  seemed  to  have  disap- 


peared ;  but  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  public 
lands,  or  of  those  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the 
republic,  led  to  new,  protracted,  and  bloody  strag- 
gles between  the  patricians,  who  had  appropriated 
to  themselves  the  lion's  share  of  these  lands,  and 
the  plebeians,  who  sought  to  bring  about  their 
more  etjuitable  division.  This  occasioned  the  in- 
troduction by  the  latter  of  an  Agrarian  Law; 
not,  however,  meaning  by  this,  as  is  commonly 
understood,  a  law  to  interfere  with  or  to  effect  an 
equal  distribution  of  private  property',  but  merely 
a  law  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  pubhc  lands  held 
by  individuals,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  real  and 
not  a  nominal  rent.     (See  Niebuhr,  it  passim,) 

The  history  of  the  intestine  troubles  of  Rome 
during  the  long  protracted  contests  respecting  this 
law,  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all 
Italian  subjects  and  allies  of  Rome  (the  latter  of 
which  led  to  the  Social  War),  would  lead  us  into 
details  quite  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  this  work. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  piinciple  of 
representation  not  being  adopted  in  the  Roman 
constitution,  it  could  not  long  sui^ive,  after  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  Italians  in 
generaL  The  deliberations  of  the  city  assemblies 
were  henceforth  liable  to  be  controlled  by  an 
influx  of  citizens  from  a  distance,  and  full  sc()i)e 
was  given  for  the  exercise  of  all  sorts  of  corruption 
and  intimidation.  The  soldiers,  too,  after  they 
had  carried  their  victorious  arms  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Italy,  gradually  ceased  to  pay  their 
accustomed  deference  to  the  orders  from  Rome, 
and  began  to  regard  themselves  rather  as  the 
servants  of  the  generals  by  whom  they  were  com- 
manded, and  to  whom  they  looked  for  advance- 
ment, than  of  the  republic  In  consequence,  tlie 
whole  power  of  the  state  came  to  be  engrossed  by 
the  great  military  leaders ;  and  Marius  and  Sylla, 
Pompey  and  Caosar,  Marc  Antony  and  Augustus, 
were  successively  masters  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  battle  of  Actium  (anno  b.  c.  30)  threw  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  Au- 
gustus ;  and  the  public,  weary  with  intestine  wars 
and  revolutions,  were  glad  to  enjoy  tranquillity 
under  his  supremacy.  The  imperator,  who  liad 
previously  been  merely  the  commander-in-chief, 
now  began  to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the 
state  in  his  own  person.  He  became,  in  effect, 
perpetual  dictator,  and  held  the  sovereign  power 
free  from  all  constitutional  responsibility.  The 
senate,  indeed,  continued  to  exist  under  the  em- 
perors and  the  prsetors  or  judges  retained  their 
names ;  but  tiie  decrees  of  the  former  were  recom- 
mended, or  rather  dictated,  by  the  emperors,  and 
the  edicta  of  the  latter  were  superseded  by  sum- 
mary decrees  called  constitutiones  prindpum.  In 
this  state  the  government  of  Ilome  remained 
about  400  vears.  The  succession  depended  partly 
on  the  wifl  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  some- 
times appointed  his  successor,  either  by  adoption, 
or  by  giving  him  the  title*  of  Cffisar.  In  the 
event  oi  no  successor  being  named  by  the  previous 
emperor,  the  right  of  election  devolved  on  the 
senate ;  but  it  was  frequently  usurped  by  the 
army  and  by  the  Praetorian  guards;  and  some- 
times rival  emperors  were  chosen  by  the  senate 
and  the  army,  or  by  different  armies,  the  preten- 
sions of  the  candidates  being  decided  in  the  field. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  considering  the 
degi'aded  state  of  the  Roman  people,  enervated 
b^  indolence,  and  corrupted  by  largesses,  immu- 
nity from  taxes,  and  indulgence  in  public  shows, 
it  may  well  excite  suri^rise  that  the  empire  did 
not  sooner  fall  to  pieces. 

Some  speculative  inquirers  have  classed  the 
circumstance  of  the  imperial  dignity  being  elective 
among  the  causes  that  contributed  to  its  decline ; 
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whereas  it  really  appears  to  have  been  almost  the 
only  principle  that  enabled  it  to  survive  so  long. 
In  a  government  hke  that  of  Rome,  where  every 
thing  had  to  be  transacted  directly  by  the  em- 
perur,  a  hereditary  monarchy,  which  supposes  the 
occurrence  of  minorities,  was  out  of  the  question. 
And  how  unworthy  soever  the  means  b^y  which 
some  of  the  emperors  arrived  at  the  imperial 
dignity,  not  a  few  of  them  owed  it  to  their  superior 
ability.  Nerva,  Trajan,  the  two  Antonines,  Se- 
verus,  Aurelian,  and  other  able  princes,  gave  new 
vigour  to  the  tottering  fabric,  and  prolonged  its 
existence. 

At  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  the  Roman 
.  dominions,  which  still  extended  from  Britain  on 
the  W.  to  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  were  divided 
between  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  At  this  time, 
too,  the  biurbarians,  sensible  of  the  growing  weak- 
ness of  the  Romans,  began  to  harass  the  empire 
with  incessant  hostilities,  and  one  country  after 
another  was  lost,  till  at  length  Italy  itself  was 
invaded  by  the  Huns,  and  shortly  afterwards  by 
the  Heruli,  whose  general,  Odoaccr  (a.  d.  476), 
dethroned  the  impotent  Romulus  Augustulus,  as- 
sumed the  tide  or  rex^  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
Ravenna.  Thus  fell  the  greatest  empire  of  the 
world,  exactly  1,229  years  after  its  supposed 
foundation  by  Romulus.  Odoacer  gave  way  to 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  during  his 
reign  Rome  and  all  Italy  enjoyed  a  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  But  the  calm  was  only 
temponur;  fielisarius,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
and  Totila  the  Ostrogoth,  successively  took  Rome, 
which  was  stripped  of  some  of  its  most  splendid 
monuments,  at  the  same  time  that  its  mhabs. 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  wretchedness  which 
they  had  not  before  experienced.  After  having 
become  a  province,  or  exarchate^  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  Rome  passed,  in  774,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Franks,  who  retained  it  till  the  deposition 
of  Charles  le  Gros,  in  887 ;  after  which  the  pos- 
session of  Rome  and  Italy  became,  during  more 
than  three  centuries,  the  subject  of  conteudon  be- 
tween the  emperors  of  Germany,  the  numerous 
states  into  which  Italy  had  been  parcelled,  and 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  with  the  title  of  pope 
assumed  a  right  to  temporal  power.  Nicholas  III. 
at  length  obtained  from  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  in 
1278,  the  grant  of  an  independent  territory,  called 
the  States  of  the  Church;  and  thus  began  the 
sovereignty  of  the  popes,  which,  with  some  inter- 
rupdons,  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  (Fur- 
ther details  respecting  this  part  of  Roman  history 
will  be  found  under  the  head.  Papal  Staies.) 

ROMFORD,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Essex, 
in  the  lil)erty  of  Ha vering-atte- Bower,  on  the 
high  road  from  London  to  Norwich,  13  m.  ENE. 
London,  and  16  m.  SW.  Chelmsford,  on  the  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,361  and  of  par. 
6,604  in  1861.*  Area  of  par.  3,840  acres.  The 
town  oonsista  principally  of  a  lon^  wide  street 
along  the  high  road,  having  near  its  centre  die 
market-house  and  town-hall,  in  which  are  held 
the  petty  sessions  for  the  liberty.  The  church  is 
an  ancient  structure  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  N.  aisle,  with  a  tower  at  the  W.  end.  Tlie 
living  is  a  curacy  subordinate  to  that  of  Horn- 
church,  in  the  patrona^  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
value  54/.,  besides  which  the  curate  receives  an 
annual  sdpend  of  200i  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  with 
attached  Sunday  schools ;  besides  which  there  is  a 
national  school,  partly  endowed  and  partly  sup- 
ported by  subscription.  The  town  has  also  several 
almshouses  and  benefactions  for  the  poor.  At  a 
little  distance  from  Romfonl  are  cavalry  barracks, 
erected  in  1795,  but  now  di;>usc(.l.    The  inhabs. 
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are  chiefly  retail  dealers,  or  persons  (snployed  in 
market  gardening  and  agriculture.  Tlie'  town 
derives  its  principal  advantage  from  its  situation 
on  the  London  road,  and  more  recently  from  being 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway. 
It  w  also  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  S.  diV. 
of  Essex.  Markets,  especially  for  calves,  well 
attended,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednes- 
days ;  fair,  June  24,  for  cattle  and  horses. 

kOMNEY  (NEW),  a  cmque-port,  decayed  bor. 
market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe 
Shepway,  partly  in  lib.  Romney  Marsh,  and  partly 
in  hund.  St.  Martin's  Pountney,  19  m.  SW.  Dover, 
and  58  m.  SE.  London.  Area  of  bor.  and  par. 
2,820  acres.  Pop.  1,062  in  1861.  The  town, 
which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  Old  Romney.  was 
formerly  in  a  comparatively  flourishing  condition, 
being  a  considerable  sea-port ;  but  the  haven  has 
for  many  years  been  completely  filled  up.  It 
consists  at  present  of  a  broad  princiv)al  street 
crossed  by  one  of  inferior  size,  in  which  is  the 
town-hall.  Houses  chiefly  of  brick,  the  market- 
house  and  town-hall  being  modem  erecdons. 
The  church  is  a  spacious  structure,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  aisles  and  chancel,  pardy  Norman,  and 
partly  in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  laige  and 
curious  tower  at  the  W.  end:  the  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford,  of  the  nett  value  of  161/.  a  year.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  small  chapel,  and 
there  are  2  Sunday  schools,  besides  a  free  school 
and  almshouses.  The  inhabitants^  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  employed  in  grazing  cattle  on 
Romney  Marsh,  a  rich  tract  of  land,  extending 
about  7  m.  N.  and  W.  from  the  town,  and  com- 
prising about  47,000  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  5,708  in 
1861.  This  tract  is  defended  firom  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  by  an  immense  embankment 
called  Dymchurch  Wall,  along  which  is  a  good 
road  for  carriages :  this  sea-wall  is  kept  in  repair 
1^  a  rate  levied  on  the  proprietors  of  the  marsh. 
The  sheep  depastured  here  furnish  long  combing 
wooL 

New  Romney  is  a  bor.  by  prescripdon,  and  re- 
turned 2  meras.  t-o  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which 
it  was  disfranchised.  It  was  not  considered  of 
suflScient  importance  to  be  included  in  the  pix>- 
\'isions  of  the  Mur.icipal  Reform  Act ;  but  it  still 
retains  certain  privileges  reserved  in  that  act  for 
the  Cinque  Ports.  Old  Romney,  2  m.  W.  the  town, 
has  now  only  a  few  houses  surrounding  die  church, 
with  a  {jop.  of  151  in  1861. 

ROMORANTIN,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Loir^ 
et-Cher,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Seudre  (a  tributar\' 
of  the  Loire),  where  it  receives  the  Morantin,  24 
m.  SE.  Blois.  Pop.  7,642  in  1861.  The  town  was 
formerly  the  cap.  of  Sologne,  and  was  embellished 
by  Francis  I.  It  has  an  old  castle,  a  spadouii 
prison,  a  theatre,  courts  of  original  jurisdicUon  and 
commerce,  and  some  manufactures  of  woollen  stuff's 
and  yam.  Romorantin  was  taken  by  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  in  1356.  Cannon  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  the  siege :  but  this,  though  one  of 
the  earliest,  is  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  any 
means  the  first  occasion  on  which  they  were  so 
employed.  But  it  is  better  known  in  historj',  by 
giving  its  name  to  the  edict  of  1650,  drawn  up  by 
the  chancellor  THopital,  which  gave  to  bishops, 
and  took  away  from  the  parliaments,  the  power  to 
try  cases  of  heresy.  It  is  said  diat  the  chancellor 
consented  to  this  edict  only  to  avoid  a  still  greater 
evil,  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 

ROMSEY,  or  RUMSEY,  a  mun.  bor.,  mark«t 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Hants,  hund.  King's 
Sombouni,  the  town  being  situated  on  the  Test,  a 
tributary  of  the  Anton,  on  the  Andover  canal,  6  m. 


NW.  Soathampton,  and  80  m.  SW.  London,  by 
London  and  South-Westem  railway.  Pop.ofbor. 
2,116,  and  of  par.  5,8-18  iu  1861.  Area  of  par., 
divided  into  Komsey-Extra  and  Infra,  9,810  acres. 
The  town,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  and 
wide  street,  crossed  by  another  at  right  angles, 
covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  It  has  an 
audit-house,  with  a  market-place  beneath,  and  an 
old  town-hall,  in  which  petty  sessions  are  held ; 
but  by  far  the  most  remancable  public  building  is 
the  par.  church.  This  interesting  edifice  is  almost 
the  only  remaining  portion  of  an  abbey  said  to 
have  been  founded  here  by  Edward  the  Elder. 
The  present  structure  appears,  however,  to  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  Anglo-Norman  monu- 
ments in  the  kingdom.  '  It  is  a  cross  church,  with 
a  low  massive  tower;  the  general  exterior  appear- 
ance is  Norman,  of  very  g(X)d  character,  and  much 
of  it  unaltered.  The  W,  end  is  early  English, 
very  plain  outside,  and  its  details  accommodated 
to  the  Norman  part;  but  the  inside  of  this  W. 
i>ortion  is  a  very  tine  specimen  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish, rich  rather  by  composition  than  minute  orna- 
ment.^ The  central  portion  and  the  transepts,  with 
the  aides  of  the  chancel,  are  Norman,  showing 
various  singularities  and  mixtures  of  pointed  and 
round  arches.'  (Rickman,  Goth.  Arch.,  p.  176.) 
This  church  has  a  fine  high  altar,  much  good 
txacery,  and  stained  glass;  and  a  curious  pecu- 
liarity is,  that  a  large  fruit-bearing  apple-tree 
grows  from  its  roof,  llie  Presbytenans  have  a 
meeting-house  in  Romsey,  and  it  has  an  ahns- 
houae,  a  charity  school  for  80  boys,  and  a  free 
school.  The  corporation  are  trustees  for  several 
charities  which,  with  the  affairs  of  the  bor.  gene- 
rally, appear  to  have  been  well  managed.  The 
corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and 
12  capital  bnigesses. 

Sir  William  Petty,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  of  his  time,  was  a  native  of  Romsey, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
clothier.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
grsmmar  school  of  his  native  town.  After  his 
death,  xm  the  16th  December,  1687,  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  par.  church  under  a  plain 
atone  inscribed  with  his  name. 

RONDA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov. 
Granada,  on  the  Guadiaro,  40  m.  W.  by  N.  Malaga, 
and  48  m.  NNE.  Gibraltar.  Pop.  19,334  in  1857. 
The  situation  of  the  city  is  peculiar,  being  built 
on  lofty  rocks  beetling  over  the  river,  across  which, 
at  an  elevation  of  200  ft  above  the  surface,  are 
thrown  two  bridges,  one  of  which  consists  of  a 
single  arch,  110  ft  in  span,  and  surmounted  by 
another  bridge  of  three  arches,  at  a  much  greater 
elevation.  A  third  bridge  crosses  the  stream  some- 
what above  the  town.  The  river  is  wholly  unna- 
vigable,  and  several  cascades  are  formed  close  to 
the  city.  One  portion,  called  the  Old  City,  over- 
hangs the  S.  clilr,  and  is  encircled  by  an  old  em- 
battled wall,  built  by  the  Saracens,  and  flanked 
by  extensive  outworks,  while  the  more  widely 
spread  buildings  on  the  opposite  bank  bear  the 
name  of  El  Mercaditloy  or  New  Town.  Within 
the  fortifications  stands  the  royal  palace  of  Abou- 
Melic,  the  Moor,  now  a  vast  heap  of  ruins.  The 
only  entrance  to  the  dty  is  through  a  succession 
of  gates,  leading  to  a  long  and  narrow,  but  toler- 
ably straight  street,  running  N.  and  S.  for  about 
I  m.  to  the  upper  or  new  bridge.  This  street  is 
lined  with  handsome  shops,  and  from  it  lead  off 
both  right  and  left  numerous  alleys,  communi- 
cating with  little  courts  and  crooked  passages,  all 
of  which,  however,  are  lined  with  remarkably  good 
houses.  In  fact,  says  Capt  Scott  (Ronda  and 
Granada,  i.  103),  *  thu  labyrinth  is  the  Mayfair  of 
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Ronda,  the  aristocratic  location  of  aU  the  Hiddlguia 
of  the  province,  who,  proud  of  the  little  patch  of 
land  won  by  the  swonls  of  their  forefathers  from 
the  accursed  Moslems,  would  as  soon  think  of  de- 
nying the  infallibility  of  the  pope  as  of  taking  up 
their  abode  among  the  mercantile  inhabitants  of 
the  mushroom  suburb,  which,  however,  is  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  most  agreeable  place  of  re- 
sidence.'^ The  principal  streets  of  the  New  Towa 
are  wide  and  tolerably  straight :  it  contains  some 
fine  open  pkuuu ;  and  although  the  houses  are  thus 
more  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  enjoy  a  freer  circu- 
lation or  air.  The  absence  of  an  enclosing  wall 
tends  also,  in  point  of  coolness,  to  give  the  Mer- 
cadillo  an  advantage  over  the  city.  It  is  nearly 
as  difficult  of  approach,  however,  and  as  incapabfe 
of  expansion  as  the  walled  city  itself,  for  cliffs 
bound  it  on  three  sides,  leaving  the  access  free 
only  on  its  N.  side.  The  city  has  few  public  build- 
ings except  its  churches,  which  are  numerous,  and 
gaudily  fitted  up ;  but  they  have  neither  paintings 
nor  statuary  of  any  merit  The  New  Town  com- 
prises a  small,  but  commodious  theatre,  the  stables 
of  the  Real  Maestranza  (or  corporation  of  nobility 
for  breeding  horses),  and  the  Plaxa  de  ha  Toroa,  a 
circular  covered  buUding  of  stone,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  Spain,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
10,000  spectators. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ronda  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits, 
though  there  are  several  manufactories  of  course 
woollen  cloths  and  hats,  two  or  three  tanneries, 
and  numerous  water-mills.  It  is  a  place  also  of 
considerable  commerce;  its  secluded,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  central  situation,  making  it  a  con- 
venient depdt  for  smuggled  goods,  in  which,  in- 
deed, the  present  trade  of  Spain  mostly  consists. 
A  very  large  fair  is  annually  held  here  in  May  for 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  general  goods :  it  collects 
an  astonishing  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  observing  the  costumes  and  shades  of  character 
peculiar  to  the  inhabs.  of  the  different  provinces. 
The-  neighbourhood  is  extremely  pictur^ue,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  wine,  oil,  and  com,  aa 
well  as  the  fruits  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  a  more 
N.  climate.  Cattle  graze  in  Uurge  herds  on  the 
plains,  and  the  hills  abound  with  many  varieties 
of  game,  including^  deer  and  wild'  boars.  About 
8  m.  SE.  of  Ronda  is  the  singular  mountain,  called 
Creata  de  GaltOf  consisting  of  two  parallel  ridges 
joined  at  the  bottom,  one  red,  the  other  white; 
both  of  them  possess  mineral  riches,  which,  under 
a  better  system  of  national  economy,  might  pro- 
bably be  turned  to  good  account. 

Ronda  has  been  supposed,  though  perhaps  with 
little  foundation,  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Romans. 
Nothing  certain,  however,  is  known  respecting  it 
prior  to  the  domination  of  the  Moors,  who  made 
it  one  of  their  principal  strongholds.  In  1831  it 
became  the  court  residence  of  Abou-Melic,  son  of 
the  emperor  of  Fez,  who  erected  the  castle  and 
fortifications.  It  was  finally  taken  from  the  Moors 
by  Ferdinand  of  Castile  in  1485. 

ROSCOMMON,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Connaught,  having  N.  Leitrim  and  Sligo,  E.  and 
SE.  Lon^ord,  Westmeath,  and  King's  County, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Shannon,  SVV. 
and  W.  Galway,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Suck,  and  Mayo.  Area,  584,407  acres,  of  wldch 
131,063  are  bc^  and  mounUin,  and  24,787  water. 
There  are  some  mountainous  tracts  in  the  N.  parts 
of  the  CO.,  and  elsewhere ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
its  surface  is  nearly  flat,  exhibiring,  for  the  most 
part,  either  green  fields  or  bogs.  Substratum  prin- 
cipally limestone.  Pastures  most  luxuriant  Stone 
fences,  so  common  in  Scothmd,  are  in  Ireland  nearl3' 
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pecoliai  to  this  co.    Estates  very  larfi^ :  many  of 
them,  however,  aie  let  on  perpetual  leases,  the 
holders  of  some  of  which  form  an  intermediate 
class  between  the  great  proprietors  and  the  oc- 
cupiers.    A  large  proportion  of  land  in  pasture ; 
but  latterly  tillage  has  been  rapidly  extending. 
Several  improvements  have  been  introduced  both 
in  the  plan  of  husbandry,  and  in  the  instruments 
employed  in  carrying  it  on.    Tillage  farms  gene- 
rally smalL    Oats  and  potatoes  principal  crops, 
but  wheat  is  now  rather  extensivelv  cultivated. 
A  good  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  by,  a  species 
of  spade.  Cattle,  long-homed;  sheep,  long-woolled; 
both  breads  good ;  few  dairies.   Some  new  cottages, 
on  a  few  estates,  are  neat  and  comfortable,  but  the 
great  majority  continue  to  be  as  bad  as  possible. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  farm  buildings. 
There  are  veins  of  coal  and  ironstone  in  the  N. 
parts  of  the  co.,  to  the  W.  of  Loogh  Allen.   These 
had  been  occasionally  wrought  to  some  extent  for 
a  considerable  period,  but  in  general  to  the  heavy 
loss  of  those  by  whom  the  works  were  carried  on. 
It  was,  however^  contended  that  this  happened 
from  the  want  of  capital,  or  want  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  those  employed,  and  the  most  exaggerated 
and  delusive  accounts  were,  at  the  same  time,  pub- 
lished of  the  value  of  the  mines.    At  length,  during 
the  year  1825,  three  companies  were  formed  for 
working  the  coal  and  iron  mines  at  Arigna  and 
other  places  in  this  co.    One  of  these,  after  ex- 
amining the  ground,  prudentlv  decUned  proceed- 
ing anv  farther;  the  enerpea  or  another  were  para- 
lysed by  the  Iraud,  jobbmg,  and  mismanagement 
of  some  of  its  directors  and  agents ;  and  the  third 
(the  Irish  Mining  Company),  an  enterprising  and 
well-conducted  association,  ultimately  abandoned 
the  undertaking,  their  collieries  having  proved,  if 
not  absolutely  worthless,  not  worth  the  cost  of 
woridng  them.    The  linen  manufacture  was  at  one 
time  pretty  extensively  diffused  over  the  co.,  but 
it  has  latterly  very  much  fallen  off.    Being  washed 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Shannon,  few 
Irish  COS.  have  greater  facilities  than  Roscommon 
for  the  easy   and  convenient  disposal  of  their 
products.     It  is  di^-ided  into  6  baronies  and  56 
paiishes,  and  sends  2  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  both  for  the  oo.    Registered  electors. 
8,650  in  1865.    Principal  towns,  Roscommon  and 
Klphin.    At  the  census  of  1861,  the  county  had 
28,215  inhab.  houses,  29,776  families,  and  157,272 
inhabitants;  while  in  1841  the  coun^  had  44,087 
inhabited  houses,  46,887  families,  and  253,591  in- 
habitants. 

Roscommon,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Connaught,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  6  m.  W.  from 
Lough  Ree,  and  78  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin,  on  the 
Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  2,699  in 
1861.  The  town  has  a  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  a  public  school,  a  market  house,  a 
cavalry  barrack,  an  extensive  modem  co.  court 
house  and  gaol,  and  an  infirmary.  Races  are  an- 
niuklly  held  in  the  vicinity.  Under  a  charter  of 
James  I.,  in  1612,  the  corporation,  which  consisted 
of  a  sovereign,  12  buigesses,  and  a  commonalty,  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Lnion, 
when  it  was  disfranchised.  It  principally  occupies 
the  S.  slope  of  a  gently  rising  hul;  'but  it  is 
straggling,  ill-built,  and  poor,  its  hovels  stretching 
along  the  principal  lines  of  road  by  which  it  is 
approached.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  been  some- 
what improved.  In  summer,  it  suffers  from  a 
deficiency  of  water.  A  manor  court  holds  pleas 
for  debts  to  the  amount  of  lOL  The  co.  assizes  are 
held  here ;  as  are  general  sessions  twice  a  year,  and 
petty  sessions  every  Monday.  It  is  a  constabulary 
station,  and  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollcnv, 
linens,  and  brown  pottery,  for  the  supply  of  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood.  The  trade  in  com  is 
increasing.  Markets  on  Saturdays;  fairs  on  Whit- 
Monday  and  5th  December. 

The  rains  of  an  old  Dominican  abbey,  founded 
in  1257,  have  a  fine  monument  of  its  founder,  one  of 
the  O'Connor  family.  Here,  also,  are  the  remains 
of  a  fine  old  castle,  built  by  the  English  soon  after 
their  entry  into  this  part  of  the  co.  The  town, 
and  a  considerable  contiguous  estate,  which  has 
hitherto  been  much  neglected,  are  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex. 

ROSCREA,  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Mnnster, 
near  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  co.  Tipperary, 
finely  situated  between  the  Sliebh-Bloom  and 
Devils-bit  ranges  of  hUls,  on  a  branch  of  the  lesser 
Brosna,  40  m.  K£.  Limerick.  Pop.  3,548  in  1861. 
The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  made 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  6th  century,  united 
to  KiUaloe  in  the  12th.  Some  remains  of  the  old 
cathedral  may  still  be  seen  in  the  W.  firont  of  the 
par.  church ;  it  has  also  a  fine  stone  cross,  a  pillar 
tower,  an  old  castle  built  bv  the  Ormonde  family, 
and  Uie  ruins  of  a  Francucan  monastery.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built  Amon^  the  public 
buildings  are  the  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Catholic 
chapel,  meeting-houses  for  Quakers  and  Metho- 
dists, a  school  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
a  fever  hospital,  cholera  hospital,  and  dispensary, 
market-house,  bridewell,  and  barrack.  A  manor 
court,  which  holds  pleas,  to  the  extent  of  10^  Irish, 
sits  monthly ;  petty  sessions  are  held  on  Mondays. 
It  is  a  constabulary  station.  It  manufactures 
coarse  woollens,  has  several  flour  mills,  two  tan- 
yards,  two  breweries  and  a  distillery,  and  carries  on 
a  very  extensive  trade  in  grain;  its  retail  trade  is 
also  considerable,  the  surrounding  country  having 
a  more  than  usual  number  of  resident  gentry. 
Markets  on  Mondavs  and  Thursdays;  fairs  un 
25th  March,  7th  May,  2l8t  June,  8th  August,  9th 
October,  and  29th  November. 

ROSETTA,  or  ROSSETTA  (Arab.  RoAid},  a 
town  and  sea-port  of  Lower  Ejp'pt,  on  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Nile  (the  anc.  BolbiHne  mouth),  near 
its  embouchure,  86  m.  ENE.  Alexandria.  Down 
to  a  late  period,  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  towns  in  the  country,  and  had  a  pop. 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  25,000 ;  but  since  the 
opening  of  the  Mahmoudieh  canal  from  Alexandria 
to  the  Nile,  Rosetta  has  sunk  into  comparative  in- 
significance ;  its  pop.  has  dwindled  down  to  about 
4,000,  and  the  principal  traffic  consists  in  the  re- 
moval to  Alexandria  of  the  bricks,  and  other 
materials,  of  its  buildings.  It  was  principally 
constracted  of  red  brick,  plastered  over  and  white- 
washed. As  elsewhere  in  the  East,  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  upper  stories  project,  so  as  fre- 
quently to  meet.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  Ro- 
setta is  neater  than  many  oriental  towns,  and  its 
situation  in  the  midst  of  date,  banana,  and  orange 
groves,  is  distinguished  for  beauty.  I'he  inhabs. 
are  principally  occupied  in  the  rice,  cotton,  sail- 
cloth, and  leather  factories  established  by  the 
Pacha,  at  a  wretchedly  low  rate  of  wages.  There 
are  now  no  resident  merchants  in  Rosetta,  and  its 
shipping,  which  was  formerly  considerable,  is  re- 
duced to  a  few  boats.  Tlie  port,  though  tolerably 
secure  within,  is  difficult  of  entrance,  there  being 
a  shifting  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
can  only  be  passed  with  safety  during  favourable 
winds,  and  at  certain  times  of  tide. 

Rosetta  is  famed  for  the  supposed  salubrity  of 
its  air,  which  attracts  visitors  thither  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  It  was  founded  by 
one  of  the  caliphs  about  870,  near  the  site  of  the 
anc  Bolbitinuntj  but  has  no  antiquities  of  its 
own.  Here  was  discovered  the  famous  trilingual 
tablet,  called  the  *  liosetta  stone,'  to  which  we  are 
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munly  indebted  for  the  diaooveries  of  Toung  and 
Champollion.  ' 

ROSS  and  CROMARTY,  two  cos.  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Highlands,  forming  tt^ether  a  maritime 
district  of  great  extent,  sbretchin^  quite  across  the 
island,  and  including  Lewis,  in  the  Hebrides, 
These  cos.,  though  in  some  respects  distinct,  are 
united  under  one  sheriff,  and  Cromarty  being  a 
small  CO.,  consisting  of  several  detached  portions, 
most  of  which  are  wholly  surrounded  by  parts  of 
Ross,  they  may  be  most  oonveniently  noticed 
under  one  head.  They  are  bounded  N.  by  the  co. 
of  Sutherland,  &  by  the  Friths  of  Dornoch  and 
Moray,  S.  by  Inverness,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic. 
Area,  1,904,000  acres,  of  which  1,532^00  are  main- 
land, and  875,200  islands;  the  freshwater  lakes 
eover  a  space  of  44,800  acres  on  the  mainland,  and 
of  12,800  in  the  islands.  The  E.  parts  of  the 
prov.,  consisting  of  the  districts  called  the  Black 
Isle,  or  the  Peninsula,  between  the  Beaulvand 
Moray  Friths,  the  Frith  of  Cromarty;  and  Easter 
Roes,  or  the  Penmsula,  between  the  Friths  of 
Cromarty  and  Domock,  are  comparatively  iiat  and 
fertile.  Easter  Ross  has  a  considerable  extent  of 
clayey  loam,  and  of  light  sandy  soil.  The  soil  of 
the  Black  Isle  is  very  various;  much  of  it  is  poor. 
but  the  cultivated  portion  consists  principally  of 
clayey  loam,  good  black  mould,  and  sandy  loam. 
In  'Strathpeffer,  and  the  country  round  Dingwall, 
the  soil  is  clayey ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the 
rest  of  the  oo.  is  wild,  dreary,  ragged,  and  moun- 
tainous, interspersed  with  lakes,  and  narrow  glens, 
that  afford  pasture  for  sheep  and  black  cattle. 
Estates,  for  the  most  part,  very  large ;  but  there 
are  several  that  are  not  of  much  value.  Farms  of 
all  sizes;  but  the  number  of  small  occupancies, 
though  still  verv  considerable,  is  much  dimmished. 
Native  breed  of  cattle  hardy,  compact,  and  well 
suited  to  the  country ;  but  in  the  W.  parts  of  the 
CO.,  the  Skye  and  Argyleshire  breeds,  or  one  closely 
allied  to  them,  are  most  prevalent  Cattle  were 
formerly  much  more  abundant  than  at  present 
Sheep-iaiminghas,  for  many  years  past,  engrossed 
almost  the  whole  attention  of  the  pnncipal  tanners 
and  improvers;  so  that,  besides  a  decrease  in  the 
number,  it  is  also  said  that  the  breed  of  cattle  has 
deteriorated.  This,  however,  has  been  denied  by 
others:  and,  at  all  events,  the  baneful  practice  of 
overstocking  is  no  longer  carried  to  anything  like 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  formerly  practiAd  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  Highland  cos.  At  no  very 
dbtant  period,  oxen  were  extensively  employed  in 
field-lalx>ur ;  but  thej  are  no  longer  used  for  this 
purpose.  AU  sorts  of  improvements,  both  in  breed- 
ing and  cropping,  have  been  tried  by  the  principal 
proprietors,  and  by  many  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising sheep  farmers  that  have  immigrated  thither 
from  die  S.  Most  part  of  Easter  Ross,  great  part 
of  the  Black  Isle,  with  the  country  round  Dmg- 
wall,  and  along  the  NW.  shore  of  Uie  Inner  Frith 
of  Cromarty,  now  ranks  with  the  finest  districts  of 
Scotland.  It  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by 
excellent  roads,  is  well  fenced,  and  has  a  more 
than  usual  number  of  seats  and  plantations.  Agri- 
culture has  been  wonderfully  improved;  and  the 
crops  of  wheat  and  turnips  are  at  present  nowise 
inferior  to  those  in  the  more  S.  cos.  But  exclusive 
of  these  districts,  a  great  extent  of  mountainous 
country  is  still  occupied  by  the  old  Highland 
tcnantiy.  These  are  a  brave  and  hiurdy  race ;  but 
poor,  and  without  either  enterprise  or  industry. 
They  occupy  the  straths  or  valleys  between  the 
mountains,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
which  in  some  places  are  so  thickly  tenanted,  that 
there  is  a  family  for  every  Scotch  acre  of  arable 
land.  On  this  they  raise  oats,  bear,  or  bigg  (a 
species  of  barley),  and  potatoes ;  frequently  culti- 
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vating  the  ground  with  a  crooked  spade  (caschrom) 
instead  of  a  plough.  The  mode  of  ploughing, 
which  was  formerly  general  over  the  whole  country, 
and  which  is  sdll  practised  by  the  smaller  tenants, 
is  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  The  smaller  tenants 
uniformly  possess  a  considerable  extent  of  grazing 
ground,  which  is  commonly  contiguous  to,  but 
sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from,  their 
arable  possession.  Their  huts  are  for  the  most 
part  wretched ;  few  of  them  have  either  chimneys 
or  windows;  they  prefer,  indeed,  hving  in  the 
midst  of  smoke  and  filUi;  and  in  winter,  the 
cattle  are  generally  housed  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  family.  Except  for  a  few  months,  when 
sowing  or  reaping  their  crops,  preparing  and  saving 
their  fuel,  the  greater  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
the  pursuit  of  game,  in  fishing,  or  in  idleness. 

The  CO.  of  Roas,  at  the  census  of  1861,  had  a 
pop.  of  81,406,  living  in  16,728  inhab.  houses. 
Cromarty,  in  1861,  had  a  pop.  of  81,406,  in  15,728 
houses.  Registered  electors,  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1865,  for  Ross,  885;  and  for  Cromarty, 
48.  The  old  valued  rent  was  6,608^  for  Ross,  and 
1,074^  for  Cromarty ;  and  the  new  valuation,  for 
1864-65,  was  193,0682.  for  Ross,  and  8,1782.  for 
Cromarty. 

ROSS,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Here- 
ford, hund.  Graytree,  on  the  Wye,  16  m.  W.  by  S. 
Gloucester.  Area  of  par.  3,640  acres.  Pop.  of 
par.  4^6  in  1861.  The  town  is  finely  situated 
on  an  eminence  above  the  river,  but  its  streets  are 
steep,  rou^h,  and  narrow.  The  church,  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation,  has  a  lofty  spire,  and  is  partly 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  but  it  has  been  injured 
by  alterations  and  repairs.  The  living,  a  rec- 
tory and  vicarage,  vested  in  the  patronage  of  the 
bishop  of  Herefoni,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  co., 
being  worth  1,2842L  a  year,  nett  income.  There  is. 
a  market-house,  two  charity  schools,  and  an  alms- 
house. In  Camden's  time  Koss  was  celebrated  for 
its  cutlery  and  its  cyder;  the  former,  however,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  but  it  continues  to  be  dis- 
tin^ished  by  the  excellence  of  the  cyder  made 
in  Its  vicinity.  It  is  governed  by  a  serjeant  and 
four  constables.    Market  on  Thursday. 

The  *Man  of  Ross,'  immortalised  bv  Pope 
(Moral  Essays,  iii  lin.  250),  was  a  l£r.  John 
Kyrle,  a  native  of  the  town,  where  he  died  in 
1724,  at  the  age  of  84.  The  splendid  eulogium  of 
the  poet  did  not  really  go  beyond  Kyrle's  merits. 
He  expended  his  time  and  income  in  promoting 
objects  of  public  utility  and  benevolence,  by  which 
the  town  contmues  to  be  benefited.  His  portrait 
is  still  preserved  in  his  house,  now  an  inn,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  road  from  Gloucester. 

ROSLIN,  an  inconsiderable  village  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Mid-Lothian,  near  the  N,  Esk,  7  m.  S.  by  E. 
Edinburgh.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins 
of  its  castle  and  chapel,  and  for  the  fine  scenery 
along  the  river.  The  ruins  of  the  castle,  the  ex- 
tent and  magnitude  of  which  sufiSciehtly  evince 
its  former  strength  and  importance,  stand  on  a 
peninsulated  rode,  accessible  only  by  a  lofty 
bridge.  The  aera  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain. 
It  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  residence  of 
the  St  Clairs,  earls  of  Orkney  and  Caithness, 
some  of  whom  lived  here  in  almost  regal  splen- 
dour. It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  English, 
under  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  1644.  The  chapel 
of  Roslin,  at  some  little  distance  firom  the  castle, 
is  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  the  florid  Gothic 
in  Scotland,  and  is  in  good  preservation,  having 
escaped,  with  comparatively  little  injury,  the 
iconoclastic  ravages  of  the  Reformers.  It  was 
founded  in  1446.  The  inside  is  69  il.  in  length, 
84  in  breadth,  and  40  in  height,  supported  by  two 
rows  of  clustered  pillars,  about  8  ft  in  height, 
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with  an  ude  <mi  each  ride.  The  arches  are  Saxo- 
Gothic,aiid  are  extended  acrosB  the  ride  airies; 
bnt  the  oentro  of  the  chmch  is  one  continaed 
arch,  divided  into  compartments,  and  finely  sculp- 
tured. The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  enriched  with 
foliage,  and  a  variety  of  figures,  most  elaborately 
and  minutely  cut 

The  Blarls  of  Orkney  and  BosUn  were  interred 
in  a  vault  below  the  floor  of  the  chapel ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  down  almost  to  the  nra  of  the 
revolution  they  were  buried,  not  in  coffins,  bnt  in 
complete  suits  of  armour.  This  circumstance  has 
been  alluded  to  by  Scott,  in  his  fine  ballad  of 
*  Rosabelle,'  in  the  *  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstareL* 

The  glen  in  which  the  Esk  runs  from  Roslin 
to  Laswade  is  mostly  narrow ;  has  in  parts  high, 
precipitous,  rocky,  and  well-wooded  banks,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  romantic  scenery.  A  little  below 
Roslin,  on  the  opporite  side  of  the  river,  is  Haw- 
thomden,  the  seat  of  Drummond,  the  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  one  of  the 
Dest  poets  of  his  age.  The  house  stands  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  overhanging  the  river,  and, 
with  the  estate,  is  now  in  the  possesrion  of  the 
descendants  of  the  poet  Below  the  house  are 
exteurive  caves,  or  apartments  cut  in  the  sand- 
stone rock. 

BOSSBAGH,  a  vUlage  of  Prussian  Saxony,  16 
m.  S.  Halle,  celebrated  in  modem  hbtory  for  its 
being  the  scene  of  the  great  victory  gained  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1757,  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  with  little  loss  to  his  own  forces,  over  the 
French  and  Imperialists. 

ROSTOGK,  a  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of 
N.  Germany,  being  the  largest  town,  though  not 
the  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  on  the  Wamow,  9  m.  above  its  mouth 
in  the  Baltic,  and  40  m.  NE.  Schwerin,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  26,896 
in  1862.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  old  walls 
and  divided  into  three  parts,  the  old,  middle,  and 
new  town.  It  has  several  suburbs,  which,  with 
the  dty,  are  built  in  an  old-fashioned  style.  It 
has  a  ducal  palace,  numerous  churohes,  a  con- 
vent, two  hospitals,  a  town-hall,  and  theatre. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary's  is  interesting  from  its 
having  a  monument  in  honour  of  Grotius,  the 
illustnous  author  of  the  treatise  *  De  Jure  Belli 
et  Pads,'  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  modem  times, 
who  expired  here  on  the  28th  of  August,  1645, 
far  from  his  family  and  friends,  an  exile  from  his 
countr}'.  In  one  of  the  souares,  thence  called 
Bludta^i  Platz,  is  a  statue  or  the  celebrated  Pras- 
sian  general,  Blucher,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  The  university  of  Rostock,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Germany,  was  founded  in  1419.  It  has 
4  professors  of  theology,  6  of  jurispmdenoe,  5  of 
medicine,  and  10  of  philosophy ;  besides  8  extraor- 
dinary professors,  and  10  private  teachers,  having 
attacned  to  it  a  library  of  45,000  printed  volumes, 
theological  and  other  auxiliary  schools,  an  anato- 
mical theatre,  laboratory,  botanic  garden,  and  va- 
rious sdentific  collections.  It  is,  however,  but 
poorly  attended,  having  on  an  average  less  than 
100  pupils.  Rostock  has  a  sode^  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  other  learned  associations,  and  a  com- 
mercial institute.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active 
manufacturing  towns  in  N.  Germany,  having  nu- 
merous woollen  factories,  breweries  and  distilleries, 
vinegar  and  soap-works.  Rostock  has  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive trade.  The  exports  consist  chiedy  of  good 
red  wheat,  barley,  pease,  rapeseed,  and  a  few  oats ; 
with  wool,  rags  of  a  very  superior  quality,  oil 
cake,  rape  oil,  bones,  flax,  horses,  cattle,  and  pro- 
visions. The  average  export  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
may  be  taken  at  from  about  115,000  to  130,000 
•qrs.  a  year,  and  the  total  value  of  all  sorts  of 
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exports  may  be  estimated  at  about  280,0002.  The 
imports  conrist  of  colonial  proAicta,  spices,  wines, 
and  manufactured  goods.  There  belong  to  the 
port  nearly  200  vessels  of  from  150  to  250  tons, 
which  trade  with  most  European  nations,  the 
U.  States,  and  Brazil.  The  outport  of  Rostock 
is  Wamemunde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waraow. 
There  is  a  good  pier,  the  depth  of  water  at  which 
is  from  12  ii  to  14  fL  The  depth  of  water  in  the 
river  finom  Wamemunde  up  to  Rostock  is  usually 
from  8  ft  to  9  ft.,  so  that  vessels  drawing  more 
than  this  must  be  lightened  to  get  up  the  latter. 
The  commercial  weights  here  are  the  same  as  at 
Hamburg. 

Rostodc  having  been  formeriy  one  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  had,  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  till 
lately,  some  exclusive  privileges.  Its  vessels  bore 
the  flag,  not  of  the  grand  duchy,  but  of  the  city 
of  Rostock ;  and  it  had  its  o¥m  separate  juris- 
diction, independent  of  the  rest  of  Mecklenburg; 
appeals  from  its  tribunals  being  carried  to  the 
central  court  at  Lubeck.  But  it  has  now  only  a 
court  of  secondary  jurisdiction,  with  a{ypeal  to  the 
tribunal  at  Parchim ;  and  its  other  privilegeB  h&ve 
been  dther  curtailed  or  abolished. 

ROSTOFF,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  on  the 
Don,  about  22  miles  above  where  it  falls  into  the 
SeaofA2ofr.  Pop.  9,598  in  1858.  This  and  the 
contiguous  town  of  Nakhitchevan  are  the  princi- 
pal entrepSU  of  the  trade  of  the  vast  countries 
traversed  by  the  Don.  The  inhabs.  of  the  latter 
are  the  more  commercial,  but  Rostoff  would 
seem  to  enjoy  the  spedal  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  depots  of  provisions  for  the  army,  the 
fortresses  of  the  Caucasus,  and  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  being  esUblished  in  it. 
The  fort  St.  Dimitri,  near  the  town,  is  a  depot  for 
the  munitions  of  war  required  by  the  abov^men- 
tioned  places.  During  the  proper  season  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  bustle  and  activity  both  here  and 
at  Nakhitchevan. 

ROTHENBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  drc.  Mid- 
dle Franconia,  cap.  distr.,  near  the  Tauber,  40  m. 
W.  Nuremburg.  Pop.  5,949  in  1861.  The  town 
is  beautifully  situated,  but  irTe^^ulariv  laid  out, 
and  has  few  edifices  worth  notice.  It  was  an- 
ciently a  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls  flanked  with  numerous 
towers.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs, 
and  an  active  trade  in  com  and  cattle, 

ROTHERHAM,  a  manufacturing  town,  nar., 
and  township  of  England,  W.  ridmg  co.  York, 
liberty  of  Hallamshire,  wap.  Strafforth  and  Tick- 
hill,  on  the  Don,  crossed  here  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  and  dose  to  its  junction  with  the  Bother, 
6  m.  ENE.  Sheffield,  and  142  m.  NNE.  London. 
Area  of  par.  (compriring  eight  townships),  12,810 ; 
do.  of  township,  2,140  acres.  Pop.  of  town,  7,598 
in  1861.  The  town,  partly  in  a  valley,  and  partly 
on  the  rides  of  two  steep  hills,  has  several  steep, 
narrow,  and  irregular  streets,  lined  with  indif- 
ferently-built stone  houses.  Recentiy,  however, 
great  improvements  have  been  made,  the  streets 
having  been  widened,  new  houses  built,  and  gas 
generally  introduced.  The  court-house,  gaol, 
market-house,  and  public  library,  are  hand^me 
modem  buildings.  The  church  (chiefly  buHt  by 
Archbishop  Rotherham,  in  the  15th  century,  and 
by  him  rendered  collegiate)  is  a  large  cmciform 
stracture  of  perpendicular  architecture,  with  a 
cental  tower  and  spire  fully  enriched  with  pan- 
nels,  canopies,  and  crockets :  *  On  the  whole,'  says 
Mr.  Britton,  *  this  is  one  of  the  finest  par.  churches 
in  the  X.  of  England,  and  deserves  the  most  at- 
tentive examination,  both  as  to  its  composition 
and  most  of  its  details.'  (Arch.,  p.  274.)  The 
livuig,  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Howard  of 
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Effingbanii  is  worth  170^  a  year.  There  is  an 
episcopa]  chapel  in  the  township  of  Thisiey; 
handsome  churches  have  also  been  erected  at 
Greaseborough,  Thorpe,  and  at  ELimberworth. 
The  tovm  has  a  Kom.  Cath.  chapel,  and  places  of 
worship  for.  Weslejan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Baptiata,  and  Unitarians ;  besides  which,  there  is 
at  Marsborough,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  an 
Independent  chapel,  with  an  attached  academy 
for  the  edocatdon  of  yoong  men  intended  for  the 
ministry  belongim?  to  that  class  of  dissenters. 
There  are  seven  Sunday  schools,  a  Lancasterian 
school  for  400  children  of  both  sexes,  two  en- 
dowed charity  schools,  and  a  grammar  school, 
founded  in  1584,  slenderly  endowed,  but  conferring 
certain  advantages  on  its  pupils  at  the  English 
universities.  A  dispensary  was  established  in 
1806 ;  and  there  are  almshouses  for  poor  unmar- 
ried females.  An  ecclesiastical  college,  founded 
here  at  the  doee  of  the  15th  century,  was  sup- 
prened  by  Edward  VI. ;  a  part  of  the  building  is 
now  used  as  an  inn. 

Rotherham,  from  its  position  in  the  middle  of  a 
district  abounding  with  iron  and  coal,  has  long 
been  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  of  cast- 
iron  ;  and  for  some  time  during  the  American  and 
French  wais  it  almost  exclusively  supplied  the 
navy  with  cannon.  The  iron-woik  for  Sunder- 
land, Southwark,  and  other  bridges,  was  also  cast 
here.  The  manufacture  is  still  carried  on  with 
great  vigour,  new  establishments  have  sprung  up, 
and  at  present  fenders,  engine-work,  and  eveiy 
variety  of  hardware,  are  manufactured  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  Glass,  starch,  naphtha,  and  soap 
are  also  produced,  and  there  are  extensive  porter 
breweries.  The  town  enjoys  great  facilities  for 
the  transport  of  its  manufactured  produce.  The 
I>on  was  made  navigable  to  Tinsley,  above  the 
town,  in  1720,  and  is  accessible  to  Rotherham  for 
vessels  of  50  tons.  A  railway  to  Sheffield  was 
opened  in  1888,  and  the  North  Midland  railway 
passes  dose  to  Uie  town.  The  distance  by  railway 
to  London  is  171  m.  LuRO  markets  for  com  and 
cattle  on  Monday ;  fairs,  Whit-Monday  and  Dec. 
11.  The  town  has  no  regularly  constituted  muni- 
cipal authority ;  but  a  bwly  chosen  by  the  inhaba., 
odled  '  the  feoffees  of  the  conunon  laaid  of  Kother- 
ham,'  employ  the  prooeeds  of  certain  rents  for  the 
improvement  of  the  town.  The  midsummer  quar- 
ter sessions  for  the  W.  riding,  and  weekly  petty 
sessions,  are  held  here  by  the  co.  magistrates,  and 
it  has  a  county-court.  It  is,  also,  the  chief  place 
of  a  poor-law  union. 

ROTHESAY,  a  ro^^al  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Soot- 
land,  00.  Bute,  of  wmch  it  is  the  cap.,  at  the  head 
of  a  beautiful  bay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  80 
m.  W.  by  8.  Gksgow.  Pop.  7,122  in  1861.  Port 
Bannatyne,  a  &vourite  sea-bathing  residence,  is 
2^  m.  NW.  Rothesay.  Being  protected  on  the 
land  side  by  surrounding  hiUs,  and  towards  the 
sea  by  the  opposite  coast  of  Arpyle,  only  8  m. 
distant,  Rothesay  has  a  very  mild  climate,  and 
is  much  resorted  to  by  sea-bathers,  as  well  as  by 
invalids.  Exclusive  of  its  castle,  the  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  town-hall  and  county 
building,  in  the  castellated  form,  with  an  elegant 
tower ;  two  places  of  worship  connected  with  the 
established,  and  two  with  the  free  church;  and 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Associate  Synod,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Episcopalians.  The  parish  church 
IS  situated  4  m.,  and  Mount  Stuart,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  8^  m.  S.  from  the  town.  The 
means  of  education  are  ample.  Here,  also,  is  a 
subscription  library,  with  two  reading-rooms, 
various  friendly  societies  and  charitable  associa- 
tions, three  branch  banks,  and  a  savings'  bank. 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced; 
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and  the  cotton  mills  employ  above  400  hands. 
But  the  fisheries  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant, as  well  as  the  oldest,  branch  of  business 
carried  on.  The  salmon  fishery  obtains  to  a 
limited  extent,  as  also  that  of  haddocks,  whitings, 
and  soles.  But  the  herring  fisherv  is  more  exten- 
sive than  all  these  together.  The  fishery,  how- 
ever, is  not  carried  on  in  the  Bay  of  Rothesay ;  or 
if  so,  only  in  a  small  degree;  it  centres  chiefly  in 
the  kyles  (straits)  of  Bute,  and  the  adjacent  salt- 
water lakes;  but  it  is  principally  earned  on  with 
Rothesay  capital.  About  60  vessels,  of  8,000  tons, 
exclusive  of  steamers,  belong  to  the  port.  There 
are  two  small  buUding-yards. 

The  castle  of  Rothesay,  a  noble  ruin,  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  at  one  time  a  favourite  royal 
residence,  and  Robert  III.  expired  in  it  in  1405. 
John,  Earl  of  Bute,  the  favourite  of  Geoxge  III., 
and  Matthew  Stewart,  the  mathematician,  father 
of  Dugald  Stewart,  were  both  natives  of  this  bor. 
Previously  to  1882,  it  ioined  with  other  bors.  in 
sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  it  is  now 
meiged  in  the  oo.  representation. 

ROTTERDAM,  a  celebrated  commercial  city 
of  the  Netherlands,  being,  in  point  of  pop.  and 
importance,  the  second  in  the  kingdom,  prov.  S. 
Holland,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Maas,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rotte,  whence  its 
name,  17  m.  (direct  distance)  from  its  month,  and 
85  m,  SSW.  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  Pop.  112,728  in  1868.  The 
shape  of  the  citj  is  triangular,  the  base  of  the 
triangle  extending  along  the  river.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  and,  like  every  other  Dutch 
town,  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  only  one 
public  thoroughfare,  the  High  Street,  being  with- 
out a  canal  in  its  centre.  The  street,  which  runs 
in  a  direct  line  E.  and  W.  through  the  city,  is 
somewhat  raised  above  the  rest,  bemg  built  upon 
the  dam  by  which  the  Maas  is  prevented  from 
inundating  the  country  behind  the  town.  ^  Being 
the  principal  seat  of  retail  commerce,  it  is  lined 
with  shops  throughout  Rotterdam  has  a  striking 
appearance  from  the  river. 

The  fine  quay,  called  the  Soampijes,  from  the 
rows  of  trees  with  which  it  is  planted,  extends 
along  the  river  for  neariy  a  mile :  behind  the  trees 
is  a  fine  of  well-built  houses,  four  or  five  stories  in 
height,  mostly  of  dark-coloured  brick,  and  having 
an  aspect  of  much  grandeur.  The  quay  being 
crowded  with  shipping,  this  part  of  the  dty  is  the 
great  seat  of  busmess,  and  presents  a  scene  of 
incessant  activity.  'In  penetrating  through  the 
town  from  the  Boompties,'  says  a  recent  traveller, 
'we  come  to  street  alter  street,  each  having  a 
canal  in  the  iniddle,  fined  with  trees  on  both  sides, 
and  exhibiting  a  mixture  of  lofty  gable  fronts  of 
houses,  trees,  and  masts  of  shipping.  The  canals, 
or  havens,  stretch  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  like 
the  meshes  of  a  net,  through  the  city ;  and  at 
every  short  interval  is  perceived  a  drawbridge  of 
white  painted  wood,  constructed  with  ponderous 
balancing  beams  overhead,  and  raised  by  means  of 
chains  for  the  passage  of  vesseU.  The  ground 
beneath  the  trees  is  paved  with  small  yellow  bricks, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  as  quays  for  the  landing  of 
^oods.  The  space  rrom  the  trees  to  near  the  houses 
IS  paved  in  the  usual  coarse  manner  for  carts  and 
carriages,  and  here  the  foot  passengers  are  gene- 
raUy  obliged  to  walk,  for  small  outshot  buildings, 
flights  of  steps  to  doorways,  and  such  like  inter- 
ruptions prevent  any  regular  thoroughfare  on  the 
narrow  brick  trottous  close  by  the  nouses.  The 
havens  are  in  a  few  places  protected  by  diaina 
from  the  streets,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  liabifity 
to  accidents,  particularly  at  night,  when  the  dark- 
ness is  but  poorly  refieved  by  oil  lamps  dangling, 
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Parisian  fiuhion,  from  the  ropes  stretched  betwixt 
the  trees  and  the  houses.  Latterly  a  portion  of 
Rotterdam  has  been  lighted  with  fas;  but,  ac- 
cording to  a  parsimonious  plan,  the  lam^  are  not 
lighted  when  the  moon  is  expected  to  shine.' 

The  houses  of  Rotterdun  axe  generally  on  a 
large  scale,  and  lofty ;  in  many  of  the  streets  they 
are  really  elegant  The  writer  just  quoted  speaks 
as  follows  of  a  lai^  cIass  of  residences.  *£ach 
house  may  be  considered  the  castle  of  a  merchant, 
who  both  resides  with  his  family,  and  carries  on 
the  whole  of  his  commercial  transactions  vrithin 
the  same  set  of  premises.  The  front  part  of  the 
building  exhibits  an  elegant  door  of  lofty  propor- 
tions, 15  or  20  ft.  high  for  instance,  at  the  nead  of 
a  flight  of  steps.  On  getting  a  glimpse  into  the 
interior  you  see  a  lobW  paved  with  pure  white 
marble,  and  a  stair  of  the  same  matenal  leading 
to  the  story  above,  which  consists  of  a  suite  of 
lofty  rooms,  and  is  the  main  place  of  residence  of 
the  family.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  finished  in  a 
style  of  great  elegance,  Yrith  rich  figured  cornices 
and  roofs,  silk  draperies  to  the  windows,  smooth 
oak  floors,  and  the  waUs  most  likely  painted  as  an 
enUre  picture  or  landscape,  in  oil,  by  an  artist  of 
eminence.  Near  to  the  door  of  the  house  is  a 
coach-house  door,  which,  on  being  throvm  open 
from  the  street,  discloses  a  wide  paved  thorough- 
fare leading  to  an  inner  court,  the  buildings  round 
which  are  devoted  to  the  whole  warehousing  de- 
partment of  the  merchant.  The  bulk  of  the  edi- 
fices of  this  great  trading  city  are  of  the  kind  I 
describe.'  The  ordinary  houses  are  badly  heated, 
and  are  in  other  respects  not  very  comfortable ; 
but  the  poorest  house  in  the  city  is  as  clean  as 
scrubbing  and  washing  can  make  it,  both  inside 
and  out ;  in  this  respect,  indeed,  the  Dutch  have 
no  equals.  Among  the  minor  peculiarities  which 
strike  an  Englishman,  are  the  small  mirrors  affixed 
outside  to  almost  all  the  fiist-flbor  windows,  which 
are  placed  so  as  to  show  the  inmates  whatever 
may  be  going  on  in  the  street  below.  The  want 
of  good  potable  water  is  a  ^peat  inconvenience. 

Rotterdam  has  few  public  buildings  of  interest. 
The  town-hall,  a  huge  modem  structure  in  the 
Grecian  style,  has  a  noble  council  room,  with 
rooms  for  the  city  library  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus ;  but,  though  superior  to  the  generality  of 
such  edifices,  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Amster^ 
dam.  The  exchange,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  finer 
building  than  that  of  the  capital ;  it  is  rectangular, 
with  a  court  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  ar- 
cades, lupported  bv  80  pillars,  each  of  a  single 
block.  The  Schieland  palace,  occupied  in  1811 
by  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa^  is  perhaps  the 
finest  of  the  public  edifices.  The  custom-house 
and  the  former  East  India  house  on  the  Boomptjes 
present  nothing  remarkable.  There  are  from  20 
to  26  churches,  including  one  for  the  English 
Episcopalians,  and  one  for  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians. The  principal  is  the  church  of  St  Law* 
renoe,  formerlv  the  R.  Catholic  cathedraL  It  is  a 
laige  Gothic  brick  building,  vrith  a  lofty  square 
tower,  and  dates  as  far  back  as  1412 ;  but  nearly 
all  its  ancient  ornaments  were  swept  away  at  the 
Reformation.  In  it  are  the  monuments  of  the 
celebrated  Dutch  admirals,  De  Witt,  Kortnaer, 
and  Brakel,  each  of  which  has  an  appropriate  in- 
scription. It  has  also  a  splendid  organ,  said  to  be 
superior  in  siae  to  the  great  organ  of  Haarlem, 
generally  considered  the  largest  in  Europe.  This 
IS  150  ft  in  height,  mounted  upon  a  colonnade 
about  50  ft  in  elevation,  and  has  5,500  pipes,  the 
largest  being  82  ft  in  height,  and  16  m.  in  dia- 
meter. In  the  maricet-place  is  a  bronee  statue  of 
Erasmus,  the  must  illustrious  of  the  natives  of 
Rotterdam.    The  house  where  this  great  scholar. 
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*  the  glorv  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame,'  first 
saw  the  light,  on  the  28th  Oct  1467,  still  exists ; 
but  {quantum  mutatus  !)  it  has  been  degraded  into 
a  gin-shop.  Rotterdam  has  a  naval  dockyard: 
but  it  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  contains  little  worth 
notice.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are  many 
places  of  entertainment,  as  tea  gardens,  and  in  the 
town  are  several  cluba. 

Rotterdam  is  the  seat  of  the  marine  department 
for  the  Maas,  of  the  superior  judicial  courts  for  the 
prov.,  and  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce ;  the  cap.  of 
the  9th  militia  district  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
residence  of  a  military  commanchmt,  a  director 
of  police,  and  numerous  foreign  consuls.  It  has 
a  society  of  aits  and  experimental  philosophy, 
founded  in  1767,  branches  of  the  Societies  of  Pnbhc 
Good  and  the  Fine  Arts,  a  college,  a  Latin  school ; 
many  superior  intermediate  and  poor  schools,  in 
the  whole  of  which,  according  to  Chambers,  aboat 
8,000  children  are  instructed ;  and  various  private 
academies.  The  central  prison  of  Holland  for 
juvenile  ofTenders  is  at  Rotterdam;  it  has  also 
various  workhouses  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  a  savings'  bank,  paying  interest  at  4  per  cent 
There  are  manufactories  of  tobacco,  refined  sugar, 
needles  and  pins,  glass  wares,  corks,  dyeing  and 
chemical  products,  and  spirits ;  large  markets  are 
also  held  weeklv  for  com,  flax,  hemp,  and  other 
agricultaral  produce ;  and  the  annual  fair  of  Rot- 
terdam is  the  largest  in  Holland.  Rotterdam  is 
more  advantageously  situated  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  than  Amsterdam,  or  any  other  Dutch 
town.  She  is  easily  accessible  fVom  sea  by  the 
laigest  class  of  merchantmen :  and  from  her  posi- 
tion on  the  principal  embouchure  of  the  Rhine,  as 
well  as  of  the  Maese,  she  is  the  gprand  emporium 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  countries  which  they 
txaverse.  The  imports  and  exports  are  similar  to 
those  of  Amsterdam  (which  see).  The  white 
Zealand  and  Rhenish  wheat  shipped  here  is  of  a 
superior  quality;  and  it  is  the  best  market  for 
madder,  geneva,  cheese,  and  butter.  The  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  entering  the  port  amounted  to 
666,481  in  1860;  to  697,048  in  1861;  and  to 
710,775  in  1862.  Rottenlam  has  a  repilar  inter- 
course by  means  of  steam-packets  with  London 
and  other  great  over-sea  ports,  and  with  Dussel- 
dorff,  Cologne,  Maestricht,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Rhine  and  Maese. 

Besides  Erasmus,  the  p^t  painter  Adrian  Van- 
der-Werf  was  a  native  of  Rotterdam. 

ROUBAIX,  a  manufacturing  town  of  France, 
d^  du  Nord,  arrond.  Lille,  cap.  canton,  on  the 
canal  of  Roubaix,  7  m.  NE.  lille,  on  the  railway 
from  Lille  to  Courtray.  Pop.  49,274  in  1861. 
Roubaix,  like  most  Flembh  towns,  is  well  built 
It  formerly  laboured  under  a  want  of  water ;  but 
of  late  an  adeauate  supply  has  been  obtained  by 
means  of  artesian  wells.  After  LUle,  Roubaix  is 
one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  d^p.  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods ;  it  has  been  estimated 
that,  in  the  town,  and  immediately  adjacent  coun- 
try, about  30,000  hands  are  alternatdy  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods; 
the  latter  from  about  June  to  September,  and  the 
former  during  the  remainder  of^  the  year.  The 
articles  chiefly  manufactured  are  Thibets,  waist- 
coat-pieces, and  thick  cotton  goods.  There  are 
about  12,000  looms  in  the  district,  of  which  half 
are  Jacquard  looms.  The  latter  are  principally  in 
the  factories,  the  manufacturers  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  privacy  of  their  patterns.  A 
weaver  will,  on  the  cotton  goods,  earn  at  an  aver- 
age 80  sous  (15ci!.  a  day) ;  on  the  second  class 
work,  from  80  to  40  sous  (15d.  to  20dL) ;  and  on 
the  Jacquard  loom,  from  2  fr.  to  5  fr.  per  day,  the 
average  being  about  8  fr.    The  working  pop.  of 
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Bonbaix  is  increasing  by  continual  immigrations 
from  Belgium.  Some  of  the  labourers  live  in  the 
town ;  but  the  greater  number  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Tillages  and  hamlets^  coming  daily  to  and 
from  the  factories,  in  which  they  work  from  14  to 
Id  hours  a  day.  They  live  mostly  on  meat,  soup, 
potatoes,  and  beer;  using  batchers  meat  4  days  a 
week.  The  work-people  of  Roubaiz  and  Torcoing 
are,  whether  as  regards  morals,  cleanliness,  cloth- 
ing, lodging,  food,  or  health,  decidedly  superior  to 
those  of  L&e.  Drunkenness  is  here,  and,  indeed, 
ev&y  where  else  throughout  French  Flanders,  a 
prevalent  ^dce ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the  conduct 
of  the  work-people  seems  to  be  good ;  and  they  have 
established  numerous  societies  for  their  mutual 
support  and  assistance. 

ROUEN  (an.  Rothamagus),  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  France,  and  the  great  seat  of  its  cotton 
manufacture,  dep.  Seine-Inf^eure,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  Seine,  44  m.  (direct  distance) 
from  its  mouth,  and  67  m.  NW.  Paris,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Havre.  Pop.  102,649  in 
1861.  '  The  city,  which  stands  in  a  fine  and  fruit- 
ful countiy,  is  admirably  situated  on  a  navigable 
river,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  cap.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  flourishing  sea-port 
of  Havre  on  the  other;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
Terdant  and  delightful  country.  Its  numerous 
spires  and  towers,  and  the  vessels  that  throng  its 
quays,  give  it  a  very  imposing  external  appear- 
ance, to  which  its  interior  presents  in  most  parts 
a  striking  contrast  Generallv  it  is  ill-built 
Streets  mostly  narrow  and  crooked ;  houses  prin- 
cipally of  wood,  or  nther  of  lath  and  plaster, 
though  in  the  W.  and  newer  quarters  of  the  city 
some  are  built  of  more  solid  materials,  and  have 
even  considerable  elegance.  The  dty  is  oval,  or 
rather  lozenge-shaped,  and  was  for  a  lengthened 
period  strongly  fortified ;  but  its  ramparts  are  now 
demolished,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  a  series 
of  boulevards,  which  separate  the  aty  proper  from 
the  faubourgs  Cauchois,  Bouvreuil,  fieauvoisine, 
and  Martinville. 

The  Seine,  here  crossed  by  several  bridges, 
divides  Rouen  from  its  laige  suburb  4>f  St  Sever. 
The  boulevards,  which  are  planted  with  trees, 
like  those  of  Paris,  and  the  fine  broad  quays  and 
camrs,  which  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
are  the  favourite  and  almost  the  only  public 
promenades;  the  squares  or  open  spaces  are  shabby 
and  irregular,  and  except  the  Place  Imp^riale, 
near  the  centre  of  the  dty,  are  all  of  insignificant 
size.  Some,  however,  are  ornamented  with 
public  fountains,  with  which  Rouen  is  well  fur- 
nished: the  Fontaine  de  Lisieux  is  a  curious 
piece  of  antique  sculpture,  representing  Mount 
Parnassus,  with  figures  of  Apollo  and  Pegasus. 
In  the  square  of  La  Pucelle,  an  indifferent  statue 
of  Joan  of  Arc  is  erected  on  the  root  where  that 
heroine  suffered  martyrdom  in  1481.  The  central 
parts  of  the  dty  are  the  chief  seat  of  general 
commerce ;  the  upper  classes  prindpally  reside  in 
the  fauh.  Cauchois,  and  the  N.  suburbs;  while 
the  lower  quarters  at  the  £.  end  of  the  town,  and 
the  faub.  St  Sever,  are  almost  whoUy  inhabited 
by  the  manufacturing  classes. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated  and  striking  public 
edifice  is  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  reli^ous 
structures  in  France.  It  was  constructed  })nnd- 
pally  between  the  18th  and  16th  centuries  inclu- 
sive": entire  length  484  ft;  breadth  103  fr.; 
length  of  transepts,  174  ft ;  height  of  nave  89^  ft 
Its  richly  ornamented  front  has  three  fine  portals, 
over  the  central  of  which  is  a  square  tower,  and 
spire  of  iron  work,  reaching  to  a  height  of  464§  ft. ; 
flanked  by  two  lofty  but  dissimilar  towers,  the 
Tours   Remain   and  Geoiges  d'Amboise.     The 


former,  which  dates  from  a  period  long  anterior  to 
the  rest  of  the  building,  is  in  a  simple  and  un- 
adorned style ;  but  the  latter,  built  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  is  much  admired  for  the  beauty 
of  its  architecture.  It  is  ornamented  with  nu- 
merous sculptures;  and  before  the  Revolution 
contained  an  enormous  bell,  which,  with  many 
others  belonging  to  this  cathedral,  was  then  sent 
to  the  cannon  foundiy.  The  intenor  of  the  edifice 
is  lighted  by  180  wmdows,  many  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  stained  glass;  and  contains  a 
vast  number  of  tombs,  induding  that  of  Richard  I, 
(Cceur  de  Lion)  of  England,  many  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  17  archbishops  of  £U>uen ;  and  the 
fine  mausoleum  of  the  two  carding  d'Amboise. 
The  latter  is  very  perfect;  but  many  of  the  other 
monuments  were  much  mutilated  in  the  religious 
and  revolutionary  wars.  The  church  of  St.  Oucn 
in  the  Place  Royale  bdonged  to  the  oldest  con- 
ventual establishment  in  Normandy,  and  occupies 
a  larger  extent  of  ground  than  the  cathedral  It 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  pointed  Grothic : 
its  fine  octagonal  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of  * 
the  building,  is  255  ft  in  height  The  town  hall 
adjoining  this  chuich  was  originally  a  portion  of 
the  conventual  edifice ;  and,  b^des  various  public 
ofiices,  is  appropriated  to  the  museum  and  public 
library,  with  about  80,000  volumes.  Several  of 
the  other  churches  in  Rouen  well  deserve  notice, 
and  some  are  of  high  antiquity.  The  great  dty 
clock  is  placed  in  a  square  Grothic  tower,  erected 
in  1839,  in  the  High  Street  The  Palais  de 
Justice,  with  a  noble  saloon,  was  built  for  the 
pari,  of  Normandy,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury'. The  mercantile  halls  of  Rouen,  for  the  ex- 
hibition and  sale  of  different  articles,  are  well 
adapted  to  their  destination.  They  occupy  three 
sides  of  a  square,  the  centre  of  which  lorms  an 
open  exchange.  A  special  apartment  is  devoted 
to  every  different  kind  of  goods;  the  cotton-cloth 
hall,  where  the  most  important  branch  of  traflic 
is  conducted,  is  290  ft  in  length,  by  53  ft  4  in. 
in  breadth.  Every  Friday,  firom  6  a.m.  till  noon, 
these  haUs  display  great  commercial  activity. 
There  is  another  exchange  adjacent  to  the  quay. 
The  exchequer  office,  ehambre  des  eomptes,  bar- 
racks, the  bicSiref  a  spadons  general  prison,  an- 
other prison  for  accused  but  untried  persons,  pro- 
fecture,  archbishop's  palace,  mint,  custom-house, 
college,  2  theatres,  kdtel-dieuj  the  general  infhmarv, 
which,  according  to  Hugo,  has  commonly  2,000 
inmates,  Protestant  church,  and  the  remains  of 
an  old  fortress,  are  among  the  other  principal 
public  buildings.  Rouen  has  some  private  houses 
worth  notice,  especially  those  in  which  Fontenelle 
and  Pierre  Comeille  were  bom;  and  others  in 
which  are  some  curious  works  of  art  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  royal  court  for  the  deps.  Seine-Inf.  and 
Eure;  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce ;  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  council 
des  pnuTkommes,  royal  and  univeisity  academies, 
an  Imperial  college,  and  a  mint  established  in 
the  9th  century;  the  cap.  of  the  15th  military 
division  of  France;  the  scat  of  an  archbishop, 
whose  diocese  comprises  the  dep.  Seine-Inf^eure, 
and  whose  sufilragans  are  the  bishops  of  Bayeux, 
Constances,  Evreox,  and  Seez ;  the  seat  of  a  Pro- 
testant consistory ;  and  the  residence  of  many 
foreign  consuls.  It  has  a  central  society  of  agri- 
culture; sodeties  of  public  emulation,  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  medicine;  a  Bible  society; 
schools  of  desifli  and  navigation;  a  botanic 
garden;  savings^  banks,  and  various  charitable 
institutions. 

Rouen  is  so  eminent  for  its  cotton  manufactures 
that  it  has  acquired  the  title  of  the  French  Man- 
chester, and  checked  printed  cotton  cloths  for 
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women's  diesses  are  oommonly  known  in  France 
by  the  name  of  rouennerieg.  It  was  anciently 
celebrated  for  its  linen  fabrics,  the  manufacture 
and  dyeing  of  which  appear  to  have  been  carried 
on  in  it  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. But  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  workmen  employed  at  Rouen  were 
nearly  all  foreigners,  chiefly  Germans,  Dutch,  or 
Swiss;  who  remained  in  France  only  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  returning  to  spend  the  remainmg 
months  in  their  native  countries:  and  50  years 
ago  the  cotton  yam  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tures was  wholly  spun  by  hand.  At  present, 
however,  both  water  and  steam  power  are  largely 
employed.  The  whole  region  round  Rouen  shares 
more  or  less  in  its  branches  of  manufacture.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  weavers  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods  in  the  dep.  amount  to  180,000,  4-5ths  of 
whom  are  resident  in  Rouen  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  According  to  official  returns, 
there  are  50,000  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, or  about  half  the  entire  pop.  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  manufacturers  of  Rouen  (says  Mr.  S3rmotts) 
pride  themselves  greatly  on  the  superiority  of 
their  products.  The  goods  produced  by  the 
Norman  looms  are  in  direct  competition  in  third 
markets  with  those  from  the  W.  of  Scotland. 
The  wages  of  Norman  weavers  are,  if  anything, 
lower  than  in  Scotland  Jbut  provisions  are  at  least 
20  per  cent,  cheaper.  The  net  wages  obtained  by 
country  weavers  working  on  their  own  account, 
are  about  1  fr.  a  day,  or  5«.  a  week,  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  above,  rather  than  below  the  averaj^ 
Children  and  women  are  both  occupied  in  weaving 
at  proportionate  earnings.  The  working  classes  of 
Rouen  are,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  much  less  de- 
pressed condition  than  those  of  Lisle,  and  theu: 
health  is  also  much  better.  Drunkenness  is  in 
both  towns  the  prevailing  vice  among  the  lower 
classes;  but  it  seems  to  be  less  prevalent  at 
Rouen.  The  woollen  manufactures  of  the  city 
are  unimportant;  their  chief  seat  in  this  dep. 
being  at  fllbeuf  (which  see) .  Broad  silks,  velvets, 
hardware,  superior  earthenware,  chemical  products, 
and  confectionary,  for  which  Rouen  is  famous, 
are  the  other  principal  products.  Vessels  of  200 
tons  ascend  to  the  city,  which  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  countries  both  in  the  N. 
and  S.  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  America,  and  the 
other  maritime  deps.  of  France ;  the  greater  part, 
however,  of  its  forci^  commerce  is  carried  on 
through  the  intervention  of  Havre. 

Rouen  was  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  third 
century  to  be  created  a  bishop's  see ;  it  afterwards 
became  successively  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Neustria,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Prince 
Arthur  of  Brittany  having  been  put  to  death  in 
Rouen,  in  1203,  by  John  kmg  of  England,  Philip 
Augustus  besieged  and  took  the  city  in  the  year 
follo¥ring.  It  was  retaken  by  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land in  1417,  and  retained  by  the  English  till 
1449,  when  it  wae  finally  annexed  to  the  French 
crown.  The  Reformation  made  great  progress 
here ;  and  the  city  suffered  much  in  consequence 
of  religious  feuds.  But  fewer  individuals  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the 
phrenzy  of  the  Revolution  in  this  than  in  most 
other  laige  French  cities.  Rouen  has  given  bir^i 
to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  individuaJs  of  whom 
France  has  to  boast ;  amongst  whom  may  be  spe- 
cified Pierre  ComeiUe,  one  of  the  greatest  modem 
dramatists,  bora  here  on  the  6tii  of  June,  1606 ; 
his  brother,  Thomas  Comeille;  Fontenelle,  the 
academician,  bom  here  in  1657;  Bochart^  the 
famous  oriental  scholar;  Daniel  the  historian ;  and 
Brumoy,  author  of  the  *  Theatre  des  Grecs.' 
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ROVERKDO  (Germ.  Bonereii),  a  town  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  frontiers  of  Austrian  Italy,  cap. 
circ  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Leno,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Adige,  18  m.  S.  by  W.  Trent,  on 
the  railway  from  Trent  to  Verona.  Pop.  8,108  in 
1857.  The  city  is  well  built,  many  of  its  edifices 
being  of  marble.  The  most  remanable  building 
is  the  castle,  on  a  height  commanding  the  town. 
It  has  superior  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
tribunals  for  the  circ.,  a  gymnasium,  and  high 
school,  and  an  English  oonventuid  establishment. 
In  and  round  the  town  are  numerous  silk  mills. 
It  has  also  tobacco  and  leather  factories. 

ROVIGNO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
circ.  Istiia,  on  the  Adriatic,  89  m.  SSW.  Trieste. 
Pop.  9,442  in  1857.  The  town  has  numerous  fine 
churches  and  other  public  edifices,  high  and 
female  schools,  and  2  hospitals.  Its  principal 
churoh  is  built  after  the  model  of  SL  Mark's  at 
Venice.  It  is  the  seat  of  civil,  criminal,  and  com- 
mercial tribunals ;  has  two  harbours,  one  of  which 
is  tolerably  secure;  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  olives,  timber,  anchovies,  and 
tunny.  Its  inhabs.  are  principally  seafaring  people 
or  engaged  in  the  fisheries ;  they  are,  however, 
partly  occupied  in  ship  building  and  making 
cables.  Near  the  town  are  some  quarries  of  supe- 
rior marble. 

ROVIGO  (an.  Rho€Ugium\  a  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  prov.  Venice,  cap.  deleg.,  on  the  Adigetto, 
a  branch  of  the  Adige,  m  the  swaropv  tract  of  the 
Polesin,  86  m.  SW.  Venice,  and  17 'm.  NE.  Fer- 
rara,  on  the  railway  from  Venice  to  Ferrara.  Pop. 
9,543  in  1857.  The  town  is  fcHrtified  in  the  old 
style,  with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  a  ditch,  and 
a  citadel ;  and  is  entered  by  6  gates.  It  has  nu- 
merous churches,  a  seminary,  and  a  hospital;  2 
orphan  asylums,  a  laige  and  fine  theatre,  an  aca- 
demy of  sciences  and  arts,  and  various  superior 
public  schools.  The  library  of  the  Count  Silvestri, 
comprising  86,000  vols.,  is  open  to  the  public  it 
is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  for  the  deleg., 
and  the  residence  of  the  delegate,  and  the  bishop 
of  Adria.  Though  much  decayed,  it  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  com,  a  large  fair  from  Oct.  20 
to  28,  and  three  weekly  markets.  General  Savary 
was  created  by  Napoleon,  duke  of  Rovigo. 

ROULERS,  or  ROUSSELAER,  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium, prov.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Man- 
delbecke,  a  tributary  of  the  Lys,  26  m.  W.  by  S. 
Ghent.  Pop.  11,500  in  1860.  The  town  has  a 
high  school,  manufactures  of  linen  &brics,  leather, 
soap,  and  oil,  and  some  trade  in  butter  of  a  supe- 
rior quality. 

ROXBURGH,  an  inland  and  frontier  co.  of 
Scotland,  having  N.  the  co.  Berwick  and  a  small 
portion  of  Mid-Lothian,  E.  and  S.  Northumber- 
land and  Cumberland,  and  W.  Dumfries  and  Sel- 
kirk. Area,  460,938  acres,  of  which  nearly  a  half 
is  occasionally  under  the  plough.  It  is  partly  in- 
tersected and  partly  bounded  by  the  Tweed ;  and 
is  traversed  from  its  SW.  border,  where  it  has  its 
source,  NE.  to  Kelso,  by  the  Teviot,  whence  it  hi 
sometimes  called  Teviotdale.  It  has  every  variety 
of  surface  and  soiL  The  low  arable  lands  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Tweed  and  Teviot  consist  princi- 
pally of  light  turnip  soiL  The  mountainous  or 
pastoral  district  is  principally  in  the  SW.  parts  of 
the  CO.,  along  the  Dumfries,  Cumberland,  and 
Northumberland  border.  The  hills,  however,  like 
the  Cheviots,  to  which  they  are  contiguous,  are 
mostly  smooth,  dry,  and  well  covered  with  good 
sheep  pasture.  Property  mostly  in  large  estates; 
but  there  are  several  of  the  smaller  class  of  pro- 
prietors. Farms  generally  large;  and  some 
farmers  frequently  hold  three  or  more  farms. 
Arable  husbandry  is  as  well  understood  and  prac- 
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tised  in  the'lower  parts  of  this  co.  as  in  tho  most 
improved  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  also  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  theatre  where  some  of 
the  principal  improvements  in  modem  farming 
were  first  introduced,  and  where  others  were  first 
successfully  practised  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Daw&on, 
the  ^reat  improver  of  Scotch  husbandry',  occupied 
the  tarm  of  Frogden,  near  Kelso,  in  this  co. ;  end 
in  it,  soon  after  1760,  he  set  to  work  the  first 
plough  drawn  by  two  horses,  driven  by  the  plough- 
man, that  was  ever  seen  in  Scotland.  And  if  Mr. 
Dawson  was  not  the  first  to  set  the  exaniple  of 
raising  turnips,  he  was  the  first  practical  farmer 
bv  whom  they  were  profitably  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale.  (Survey  of  Roxbuigh,  pp.  69.  90.) 
Fanners  for  dressing  com  were  also  made  and  used 
in  this  CO.  before  they  were  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Scotland.  (Ibid.  p.  59.)  Laige  quantities  of 
wheat  are  now  produced.  Oattle,  a  mixed  breed. 
Sheep,  principally  Cheviots.  Within  the  last  80 
years  many  important  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  this  district  A  large  extent  of  land 
that  was  entirely  pastoral  now  bears  luxuriant 
crops ;  bone  manure  has  been  introduced ;  agricul- 
tural management  has  been  materially  amended ; 
a  good  deal  of  waste  land  has  been  planted ;  farm- 
houses and  buildings  have,  in  numerous  instances, 
been  rebuilt  on  approved  plans ;  thrashine-machines 
have  been  erected  on  most  considentble  farms ; 
and  the  habits  and  accommodations  of  the  people 
have  been  materially  improved.  There  are  some 
very  productive  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jedbuigh,  Melrose,  and  Kelso.  Marl  is  found  in 
vast  quantities  in  several  parts  of  the  co.,  and  it 
is  also  well  supplied  with  limestone  and  freestone. 
Various  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture  have 
been  introduced,  and  are  prosecuted  with  consider- 
able vigour  at  Hawick  and  Wilton;  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  at  Jedburgh,  Melrose,  and  Kelso. 
The  par.  of  Kirk  Yetholm,  in  this  co.,  is  cele- 
brated as  being  the  residence  of  the  largest  colony 
of  pypsies  in  Scotland.  Roxburgh  contains  31 
parishes;  and  returns  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for 
the  CO. ;  and  the  bor.  of  Jedburgh  joins  with  other 
burghs  in  returning  a  mem.  Registered  electors 
for  the  CO.,  1,638  in  1865.  Principal  towns,  Jed- 
burgh, Kelso,  Uawick,  and  Melrose.  At  the  cen- 
sus of  1861,  the  GO.  had  7,757  inhab.  houses,  and 
54,119  inhabs.,  while  in  1841,  the  co.  had  8,661 
inhab.  houses,  and  46,025  inhabs. 

KUDGELEY,  or  RUGELEY,  a  market  town 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Stafford,  and  E.  div.  of 
hund.  Cnttlestone,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Trent, 
crossed  here  by  a  fine  aqueduct  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Canal,  8  m.  ESE.  Stafford,  and  122  m. 
XW.  London,  by  London  and  North-Westera 
railway.  Area  of  par.,  7,120  acres.  Pop.  4,362 
in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  comprising 
many  good  houses.  The  par.  church,  an  ancient 
structure,  with  a  handsome  tower  at  its  W.  end, 
has  been  enlarged  and  almost  rebuilt.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Lichfield.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  dissenters,  and  several  Sunday 
schools.  A  free  grammar  school  was  founded 
here  by  queen  Elizabeth :  an  endowed  school  fur- 
nishes clothing  and  instmction  to  85  boys ;  be- 
sides which  there  is  a  national  and  an  infant 
school.  Hopkins's  Almshouses  afford  relief  to 
aged  poor  women,  and  there  are  several  money 
charities.  The  principal  manufacture  of  Rudge- 
ley  is  that  of  hats  and  felts ;  but  other  articles  are 
made  here.  A  stream,  which  runs  through  the 
town  to  the  Trent,  turns  several  colour  and  com 
mills,  and  there  are  some  iron  forges.  At  Brere- 
ton,  within  the  par.,  are  extensive  collieries,  em- 
ploying from  500  to  600  men.    llie  town  derives 
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considerable  advantages  from  its  position  on  the 
great  line  of  canal  communication  between  the  N. 
and  S.  COS.  Its  government  is  vested  in  2  con- 
stables chosen  by  the  inhabs.  Markets  on  Tues- 
day: fairs  Apnl  17,  June  5,  and  Oct.  21,  for 
horses  and  cattle. 

RUGBY  (an.  Bocheberie^  or  Rokeby),  a  market 
tovm  and  bor.  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  hund. 
Knightlow,  on  the  Avon,  28  m.  ESE.  Birming- 
ham, 75  m.  NW.  London  by  road,  and  82|  m.  by 
London  and  North- Westcm  railway.    Pop.  7,81*8 
in  1861.    The  town,  on  an  eminence  S.  of  the 
river,  consists  of  three  streets,  one  of  which,  lead- 
ing to  the  church,  is  broad,  and  lined  with  modem 
brick  houses.     Great  improvements  have  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  advan- 
tages derived  by  the  town  trom  being  a  principal 
station  on  the  North- Westem  railway  seem  lij^ely 
still  further  to  promote  its  prosperity.    In  the 
older  part  of  the  town,  however,  there  are  many 
houses  of  plaster  and  timber,  denoting  the  former 
poverty  or  the  place.    The  church  is  an  ancient 
building,  possessing  little  architectural  interest, 
with  a  square  embattled  tower,  having  a  turret  at 
its  SE.  angle:  the  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
annual  value  of  5102.,  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Craven. 
There   are  several   district   cnurches,  of  recent 
erection.    The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists have  places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  Sun- 
day schools,  a  charity  school  for  thirty  children 
of  each  sex,  with  almshouses  and  other  charities. 
The  chief  importance  of  Rugby  is  derived  from 
its  great  public  school,  to  which  the  talent  of 
several  of  its    recent  mastera   and   the  richness 
of  its  endowments  have   given    a  well-merited 
celebrity.     It  was  ■  originally   a    simple   gram- 
mar   school,    founded    in    1*657,    by   Lawrence 
Sheriffe,  citizen  of  London,  a  native  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  benefit  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rugby.    Any  person  who  has  resided 
during  two  years  in,  or  within,  ten  miles  of  the 
town,  may  send  his  sons  to  be  educated  free  of 
expense ;  but  if  the  parent  reside  out  of  the  town, 
his  son  must  then  lodge  at  one  of  the  boarding- 
houses  of  the  school,  paying  the  same  rate  for  his 
board  as  those  not  on  the  foundation.  ^  The  num- 
ber of  boys  on  the  foundation  is  unlimited ;  but 
the  masters  may  not  receive  more  than  260  boys 
not  on  the  foun'dation.     ITie  school  property  con- 
sists of  land  within  the  par.,  and  of  about  eight 
acres  of  land,  called  the  Conduit  Close,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  London, 
the  value  of  which  has  so  greatly  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  buildings  erected  upon  it,  Uiat 
the  annual  revenues  of  the  school,  which,  at  the 
middle  of  last  century,  were  under  120/.  a  year, 
now  exceed  5,000/.    The  management  is  vested 
in  twelve  trustees,  and  the  school  is  under  a  head 
master  and  eight  classical  masters,  with  subordi- 
nate   teachers    of   writing,    French,   and    other 
branches.    The  study  of  cDissical  literature  is  car- 
ried quite  as  high  as  elsewhere,  and  the  success  of 
the  boys  at  examinations  for  scholarships  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  shows  that  tlieir  knowledge 
is  of  a  substantial  character;    but  at  the  same 
time,  histor)',  both  sacred  and  profane,  modem  as 
well  as  ancient,  physical  and  political  geography, 
arithmetic  and  mathematics  ^as  far  as  conic  sec- 
tions), and  French,  constitute  integral  parts  of  the 
course  of  instruction.    An  annual  examination  is 
held  at  Christmas,  and  the  names  of  the  boys 
that  distinguish  themselves  are  published  in  a 
class-paper.    The  school  has  fourteen  exhibitions, 
established  by  the  founder.    Three  exhibitionera 
are  elected  every  year  by  the  trustees  on  tho  re- 
port of  examiners  sent  from  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.    These  exhibitions  are  of 
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the  valae  of  60^  a  year,  and  may  be  held  for 
Bevexi  years  during  residence  in  any  college  at 
either  university.  There  are  likewise  six  scholar- 
ships, of  the  annual  value  of  IbL  each,  supported 
by  subscription ;  one  scholar  is  elected  every  year, 
and  his  age  must  not  exceed  144  years  at  the  time 
of  his  examination.  The  scholarship  ia  tenable 
for  six  years,  if  the  boj  holding  it  remains  so  long 
at  Rugby.  The  ancient  buildings  of  this  great 
seminary  consisted  foimerlv  of  a  master's  house, 
and  two  or  three  school -rooms,  all  of  veiy 
limited  size  and  shabby  exterior,  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  increasing  establish- 
ment In  1809,  however,  the  erection  of  a  laige 
and  handsome  pile  of  buildings  was  commenced 
on  the  site  of  the  old  school-house  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  town.  The  edifice  is  of  white 
brick,  dressed  with  stone  at  the  angles,  windows, 
and  cornices,  the  whole  beingof  Tudor  architec- 
ture. The  principal  front  is  220  ft.  in  length,  and 
the  schools  are  entered  by  a  turreted  gateway 
facing  the  street  and  leading  to  the  principal 
court,  a  fine  area,  90  ft.  in  length,  by  75  il.  in 
breadth,  having  cloisters  on  three  of  its  sides. 
The  buildings  on  the  S.  side  comprise  the  dining- 
hall  of  the  head  master's  boarders,  and  three 
school-rooms ;  on  the  W.  side  is  the  great  school- 
room, and  on  the  N.  side  are  schools  for  the  French 
and  writing  classes.  The  apartments  of  the  head 
master  are  handsome  and  commodious,  communi- 
cating also  with  the  various  dormitories  running 
round  the  quadrangle  over  the  school-rooms. 
The  school  chapel  is  a  detached  building,  in  the 
later  pointed  style,  the  interior  being  fitted  up 
with  stalls  and  handsomely  carved  seats;  the 
ceiling^  is  decorated  with  pamtings,  and  near  the 
altar  is  the  statue  of  Dr.  James,  a  late  head 
master,  by  Chantrey. 

Ru^by  has  no  manufactures,  and  the  inhabs.  of 
the  vicmity  are  principally  agricultural.  The 
trade  of  the  town,  however,' has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  opening  of  the  London  and  Vforth- 
Westem  railway,  and  it  is  now  an  important  eit- 
^rep^r  between  the  surrounding  country  and  the 
metropolis.  The  Oxford  canal  passes  idso  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  town,  connecting  it  with 
the  principal  inland  navigation  of  England.  On 
an  eminence  N£.  of  Rugby  are  some  slight  re- 
mains of  a  castle,  suppoMd  by  Dugdale  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Laige 
markets  on  Saturday  for  com  and  provisions;  a 
great  hone  fair  November  22,  and  twelve  other 
fairs. 

KUGEK,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 
Prussia,  opposite  to  Stralsund,  and  separated  irom 
Pomerania  by  a  strait  varying  from  1^  to  2  m. 
in  width.  It  is  of  an  exceedingly  irregular  shape, 
being  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  arms  of  the 
sea.  Area,  361  sq.  m.  Pop.  46,746  in  1861. 
The  island  is  very  fertile,  and  sends  annually 
laige  quantities  of  com  to  Stralsund.  Rugen 
differs  much  in  appearance  from  the  mainland 
part  of  Pomerania,  its  coasts  consisting  mostly  of 
high,  precipitous,  chalky  clifTs.  It  is  well  wooded, 
and  being  mteroepted  by  ravines,  as  well  as  deep, 
narrow  bays,  its  scenery  is  highly  picturesque. 
This  circumstance,  and  its  facihties  for  sea^ 
bathing,  render  it  a  favourite  resort  in  summer. 
The  inhabs.  are  primitive  in  their  habits  and  man- 
ners, industrious,  and  frugal.  They  are  princi- 
pally of  the  reformed  religion,  and  their  language 
i^  a  patois  of  low  German  intermixed  with 
Swedish.  The  fishing  in  the  adjoining  seas  and 
htLy&  is  very  productive.  Unfortunately  the  island 
has  no  good  harbour,  and  its  coasts  are  very  dan- 
gerous. A  lighthouse,  having  the  lantem  ele- 
vated 197  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been 
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erected  on  the  most  northerly  promvntorv  of  the 
ishmd,  in  lat.  63o  41'  12"  N.,  lonff.  18«>  67'  27"  E. 
Beigen,  the  capital,  situated  in  ^e  centre  of  the 
island,  has  2,700  inhabs.  After  being  long  in 
possession  of  Sweden,  Rugen  became  part  of  the 
Prussian  dominions  in  1815. 

RUNGPOOR  {Rangapura),  a  distr.  of  British 
India,  presidency  and  province  Bengal,  between 
lat.  26°  and  27©  N.,  and  long.  8^  and 
91^  £. ;  having  E.  Assam,  S.  M3rmun8ixig  and 
Dinajepoor,  W.  the  latter  and  Pumeah,  and  N. 
Sikkun  and  Bootaiu  Area,  7,866  sq.  m.  Pop. 
estim.  at  1,400,000.  It  is  wholly  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Ganges,  and  is  intersected'by  the  Brahma- 
putra and  Teesta.  The  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  Bengal ;  the  soil  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Dinagepore  district  Tobacco  is  the 
staple  product  Wheat  is  also  a  considerable  crop ; 
barley,  oats,  maize,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are  little 
grown.  A  good  deal  of  cotton  thread  is,  not- 
withstanding, spun  in  the  district,  the  material 
being  imported  by  way  of  Moorshedabad.  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans  are  supposed  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  point  of  numbers.  Chief  towns  Rung- 
poor,  the  cap. ;  Mungulhaut,  Chilmaiy,  and  Gocu- 
parah.  Rungpoor,  m  lat  26^  48'  N.,  long.  89<> 
22'  E.,  has  been  estimated  to  have  a  pop.  of  from 
16,000  to  20,000.  For  copious  informarion  re- 
specting this  district,  and  that  of  Pumeah,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  survevs  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
Hamilton,  in  *  Martin's  British  India.' 

RUPPIN  (NEW),  a  town  of  Pmsria,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  gov.  Potsdam,  cap.  drc,  on  the  lake 
of  its  own  name,  87  m.  NW.  Berlin.  Pop.  11,098 
in  1861,  excl.  of  garrison  of  1,250.  The  town  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  council-house,  high  school, 
hospital,  central  prison,  bamcks,  and  a  large  co- 
vered rnilitary  exercising  ground,  with  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  goods,  gloves,  and  leather.  Its 
trade  is  greatlv  racilitated  by  the  Ruppin  canal 
between  uie  Havel  and  the  Khin,  formmg  a  link 
in  the  communication  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder. 

RUREMONDE,  or  ROERMOND,  a  town  of 
Belgium,  prov.  limbuig,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 
Meuse,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Roer,  87  m.  NW. 
Maestricht  Pop.  8,426  in  1860.  The  town  was 
dismantled  by  «i08eph  II. ;  but  is  still  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  military 
ooounandant  It  is  well  built;  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  a  college:  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  consider- 
able trade. 

RUSSIA,  the  most  extensive,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  empires,  either  of  ancient  or  modem 
times.  It  comprises  the  whole  nortliem  jiortion 
of  the  eastem  hemisphere,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Posen  and  the  Gulf  or  Bothnia  on  the  W.,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring's  Straits  on  the  E.,  or 
from  the  18th  to  the  190th  deg.  of  £.  long.,  being 
a  distance,  on  the  60th  deg.  of  lat.,  of  nearly  6,000 
m.  Its  extent  from  N.  to  S.,  though  less  vast,  is 
still  very  great,  stretching  from  the  88th  to  the 
70th,  and  m  some  parts  to  the  78th  deg.  of  N.  lat, 
exhibiting  an  average  breadth  of  about  1,500  m. 
Exclusive  of  this,  Kussia  claims  a  very  large 
tract  in  the  N  W.  part  of  America ;  and  is  mistress 
of  Nova  Zembla,  and  some  other  large  islands  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  off 
Kamtchatska,  and  of  the  Aland  Isles,  in  the 
Baltic  The  super^cial  extent  of  the  empire  has 
not  been  determined  with  anything  like  accuracy. 
It  was  estimated  by  Hassel  at  872,935  geog.  sq. 
m.,  viz.,  Russia  in  Europe,  including  Finland, 
72,869  sq.  m. ;  Russia  in  A^,  275,767  do. ;  and 
Russia  in  America,  24,000  do. ;  and  Schnitzler 
in  his  '  Stadsque  G^drale,'  has  adopted  this  esti- 
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mate.  The  latest  and  probably  the  most  accurate 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  empire  is  that  given, 
after  oflidal  returns,  by  M.  Koeppen,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sdenoes  of  Petersburg.  According 
to  this  authority  the  area  of  the  different  divisions 
is  as  follows : — 

Gcog.8q.MllM 

Rossia  in  Europe 90.117 

Northern  Asiatio  Rnseia,  or  Siberia  .  223,780 
Southern  Asiatio  Rusaia,  or  Tranacancasia  8,128 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland       .        .        .  6,400 

IQngdom  of  Poland       ....  3,820 

Amiocican  Colonies        ....         17,500 

Total       .        .    848,240 
Or  7,613,874  Eng.  sq:  m. 

The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  extent 
of  the  Kttssian  dominions  at  different  epochs : — 

6Mg.  Sq.  Jfltot 

In  lft85,  at  the  aooeaslon  of  John  the  Terrible  37,200 

In  1585.  at  his  death 144,000 

In  1613,  at  the  aoceasion  of  Michael  Romanofl  148,000 


In  1646,  at  hia  death 
In  1725,  at  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great 
In  1741,  at  the  acceaaion  of  Elizabeth 
In  1796,  at  the  death  of  Catherine  II. 
In  .1855,  at  the  aooeBsion  of  Alexander  II. 


258,000 
'380,000 
325,000 
835,000 
843,240 


The  Russian  empue  oomnrises  onc^seventh  of 
the  territorial  part  of  the  ^lobe,  and,  about  one 
twenty-sixth  part  of  its  entire  surface. 

Faux  of  (fte  CbimfTy. — 3fow^tains. — Russia  is,  in 
general,  level,  and  comprises  some  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive jJains  in  the  world.  That  part  of  the 
empire  which  is  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  na- 
turally parcelled  into  the  two  great  divisions  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  by  the  Oural  Moun- 
tains, which  stretch  in  a  NN£.  direction  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming,  through 
Uie  greater  part  of  their  course,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  The  highest  points  in 
this  chain  have  an  elevation  of  about  6,500  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  Caspian.  In  all  the  vast 
coantry,  extending  on  the  W.  side  of  this  central 
chain  to  the  oonhnes  of  Poland  and  Moldavia, 
there  is  hardly  a  single  hill.  The  Valdai  hills,  or 
elevated  grounds,  between  Novgorod  and  Twer, 
where  the  Wolga,  the  Don,  and  the  Dniepr  have 
their  sources,  are  nowhere  more  than  about  1,200 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  countr}-  exhibit- 
ing a  waving  surface,  and  without  any  consider- 
able elevations.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  save 
the  forests,  to  break  or  interrupt  the  course  of  the 
wind,  in  all  the  immense  space  interposed  between 
the  Oural  and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The 
only  great  chain  of  mountains  in  western  Russia 
is  that  of  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian Seas,  and  this  is  almost  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire.  Siberia,  or  Asiatic  Russia, 
conaists  principally  of  a  vast  plain,  slightly  in- 
clinin|;  to  the  N.  Towards  the  S.  and  £.,  nowever, 
it  is  m  parta  mountainous,  being  separated  from 
Mongolia  and  Manchouiia  by  high  and  little  ex- 
plored ridges,  in  which  the  great  rivers  that  flow 
through  it  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  have  their  sources. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Russia  is  her  vast  forests.  Tc^oborski, 
who  estimates  the  surface  of  European  Kussia  at 
about  ^00,000,000  of  deciatines,  supposes  that 
180,000,000  are  occupied  by  forests.  Thejr  are  so 
Tenr  prevalent  in  the  governments  of  Novgorod 
and  Twer,  between  Petersburj^  and  Moscow,  that 
it  has  been  said  a  squirrel  might  travel  from  the 
one  city  to  the  other  without  ever  touching  the 
ground.  The  forest  of  Volkonski,  at  the  source  of 
the  Wolga,  is  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  Europe. 
In  Uie  government  of  Perm,  on  both  sides  the 
Oural  mountains,  containing  18,000,000  of  decia- 
tines, no  fe¥rer  than  17,000,000  are  covered  by 


forests.  The  forests'  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  also  of 
vast  size.  In  extensive  districts,  however,  the 
surface  is  quite  free  from  wood.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  vast  sUppea  or  plains  in  the 
governments  of  Astrakhan  and  Omsk,  which  in 
man^  parts,  indeed,  are  a  mere  sandy  desert. 

Rtvers  and  Lakes, — The  rivers  of  Russia  are 
usually  divided  into  five  groups  or  systems,  cor- 
responding to  the  seas  in  which  they  have  their 
embouchure,  viz.,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Baltic, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  first  division  is  by  far  the  largest.  It  com- 
prises, in  Europe,  the  Dwina,  Mezen,  and  Pet- 
chora;  while  in  Asia  it  includes,  among  a  host  of 
others,  the  Obi,  Jeniaei,  and  Lena,  three  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Asia.  All  these  rivers  run  from 
S.  to  N.,  and  the  last  three  have  a  course  of  from 
2,000  to  2,500  m.  The  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Baltic,  though  of  fiir  greater  importance  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  are  of  very  inferior  magni- 
tude. The  principal  are  the  Neva,  which  has 
Petersburg  at  its  mouth,  the  Duna,  and  the  Niemen. 
The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  equal 
those  falling  into  the  Baltic  in  commercial  import^ 
ance,  and  far  exceed  them  in  length  of  course  and 
volume  of  water.  Among  others  are  the  Dniestr, 
Dniepr,  Bug,  Don,  and  Kuban.  The  basin  of  the 
Caspian  has,  however,  to  boast  of  the  laigest  and 
most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Russia,  the  Wolga. 
This  great  river  has  its  sources  in  the  government 
of  Twer,  about  180  m.  S.  by  £. from  Petersburg: 
including  sinuosities,  its  course  is  about  1,000 
leagues,  while  that  of  the  Danube  is  only  about 
450.  It  is  of  vast  consequence  to  the  mtemal 
navigation  of  the  empire.  The  Caspian  Sea  also 
receives  the  Oural  and  the  Emba. 

Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country  through 
which  Uiey  flow,  and  the  vast  length  of  their 
course,  the  rivers  of  Russia  are  but  littie  inter- 
rupted by  cataracts,  flow  with  a  tranquil  stream, 
and  afford  great  facilities  to  internal  navigation. 
The  severity  of  the  climate  no  doubt  prevents, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  all  in- 
tercourse by  water  j  and,  as  already  stated,  renders 
the  rivers  falling  mto  the  Arotic  Ocean  of  com- 
paratively littie  value.  Luckily,  however,  the 
frost,  which  interrupts  navi^tiouj^ffonls  the  greats 
est  facilities  to  land  travellmg.  The  lakes,  as  well 
as  the  rivers,  of  Russia  are  upon  a  gigantic  scale. 
The  lake  of  Baikal,  in  the  jp^ovemment  of  Irkutsk, 
in  Asiatic  Russia,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world.  In  European  Russia,  the  lakes  of  La- 
doga, On^ga,  Peipus,  Ilmen,  and  Bielo  Ozero,  are 
also  of  great  extent,  particularly  the  first.  The 
duchy  of  Finland  is  almost  everywhere  interspersed 
with  lakes,  and  they  are  very  abundant  in  other 
provinces,  particularly  in  that  of  Olonetz. 

Soil  and  CHmate. — These,  it  is  obvious,  must 
differ  exceedingly  in  so  vast  a  country.  Some 
provinceb  mostiy  consist  of  sandy  barren  plains,  or 
vast  morasses.  But  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  empire,  or  that  included  between  the  Baltic, 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Wolga,  on  the  N.  and 
E. ;  the  Black  Sea  on  the  S. ;  and  Austria  and 
Prussia  on  the  W.,  has,  speaking  generally,  a  soft 
black  mould,  of  great  depth,  moetiy  on  a  sandy 
bottom  easily  wrought,  and  very  fertile.  ^  In  some 
places  it  incunes  to  sand  and  gravel ;  in  many, 
from  the  want  of  drainage^  it  is  peat^  or  boggy: 
in  Livonia,  and  parts  of  Lithuania,  it  is  clayey, 
but  it  nowhere  inclines  to  chaUc  <  Russia,'  says 
a  well-informed  native  writer,  M.  Pleschey«^f,  **is 
divided  into  two  great  parts  by  the  Oural  moun- 
tains, which  form  an  uninterrupted  barrier  through 
its  whole  breadth,  and  separate  Siberia  or  Asiatic 
from  European  Russia.  1  hat  part  of  Russia  which 
lies  on  this  side  of  the  Oural  mountains,  presents 
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an  immense  plain  declining  westward  by  an  easy 
descent.  This  plain,  from  its  vast  extent,  has  a 
great  variety  of  climates,  soils,  and  products.  Its 
northern  part,  which  sensibly  declines  towards  the 
^Vhite  and  Frozen  Seas,  is  covered  with  forests, 
manihy,  and  but  little  fit  for  cultivation.  The 
other,  and  more  southerly  portion  of  this  vast 
plain,  includes  the  whole  district  along  the  Wol^ 
as  far  as  the  steppes  or  deserts  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  constitutes  the  finest 
l>art  of  Russia ;  generally  it  has  a  fertile  soil,  the 
arable  and  meadow  land  preponderating  over  the 
woods  and  marshes.  That  part  of  the  country 
which  extends  towards  Voron^e,  Tambof,  Penza, 
and  Simbirsk,  as  far  as  the  deserts,  is  most  re- 
markable for  the  superior  quality  of  every  kind  of 
fruit  and  other  produce.  It  has  evervwhere  an 
excellent  soil,  consisting  of  black  earth,  stron^lv 
impregnated  with  saltpetre.  But  the  tract  which 
commences  between  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Cas- 
pian, and  extends  near  the  shores  of  the  latter, 
and  between  the  Wolga  and  Oural,  as  far  as  the 
£mba,  is  little  better  than  a  desext,  being  level, 
dry,  high,  barren,  and  full  of  salt  lakes.  The 
country  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oural  moun- 
tains, known  by  the  name  of  Siberia,  is  generally 
a  flat  tract  of  vast  extent,  declining  imperceptibly 
towards  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  rising  thence  by 
equally  imperceptible  degrees,  towards  its  southern 
border,  where  at  last  it  is  lost  in  the  immense  moun- 
tain ranges  which  separate  the  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese empires.  It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  in  detail 
the  different  great  divisions  of  this  vast  territory. 
In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  more  south- 
erly portion  of  Siberia,  or  that  between  the  S.  fron- 
tier of  the  empire  and  the  57th  or  60th  deg.  of  lat., 
as  far  £.  as  the  river  Lena,  has,  for  the  most  part, 
a  fertile  soil,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  it  produces  most  kinds  of  grain. 
But,  owing  to  the  mcrease  of  cold  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  more  northerly  portion  of  the  region 
now  noticed,  or  that  extending  from  the  57th  or 
GOth  deg.  of  lat.  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  the 
whole  country  £.  of  the  Lena,  from  the  frontier 
of  Manchooria  northwards,  is  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  unfit  either  for  cultivation,  or  for  the 
grazing  of  cattle.  In  the  £.  a  portion  of  this  vast 
tract  is  mountainous,  but  it  mostly  consists  of  im- 
mense levels,  fuU  of  swamps  and  bogs,  covered 
with  moss,  which  would  be  totally  impassable  were 
it  not  that  the  ice,  which  never  thaws  deeper  than 
a  few  inches,  gives  a  firm  under  footing.' 

Notwithstanding  the  heats  that  usually  prevail 
during  summer,  especially  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, cold,  speaking  generally,  predominates  very 
decidedly  in  Russia.  With  the  exception,  indeed, 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  Transcaucasian  provinces, 
uo  part  of  Russia  can  be  said  to  be  generally  hot ; 
and  even  in  them  the  frost  in  winter  is  ofien  very 
severe.  The  climate  of  Russia  is,  in  fact,  prover- 
bial for  its  severity ;  and  this  increases  not  only 
as  we  advance  towards  the  N.,  but  also  as  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  £. ;  the  cold  being  decidedly 
groater  in  Siberia  than  in  the  same  latitudes  in 
£uropcan  Russia,  a  difference  which  is  also  suffi- 
ciently perceptible  in  the  provinces  of  the  £.  and 
W.  sides  of  the  latter.  This,  no  doubt,  is  owing 
to  various  causes;  but  principally,  perhaps,  to 
the  greater  cultivation  or  the  western  provinces 
and  their  proximity  to  the  Baltic ;  and  to  the  vast 
extent  of  frozen  sea  and  land  traversed  by  the 
winds  from  the  NE.  Beyond  the  65th  decree  of 
lat.  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice  for 
about  nine  months  in  the  year ;  and  during  the 
other  three  months  ice  is  always  found  at  a  little 
distance  below  the  surface.  Com  crops  cannot  be 
depended  upon  in  £uroi)ean  Russia  beyond  the 


62nd  degree  of  lat ;  and  the  great  agricultural 
provinces  lie  to  the  S.  of  the  58th  deg.  The  fruits 
of  temperate  climates  are  seldom  met  with  bevond 
the  52nd  deg.  At  Petersburg,  in  lat.  b90  56\  the 
mean  maximum  of  cold  is  about  24P,  and  the 
mean  maximum  of  heat  23^,  Reaumur.  The  Neva 
is  commonly  frozen  over  before  the  end  of  No- 
vember, and  the  ice  never  breaks  up  before  the 
end  of  March.  At  an  average  of  ten  years  it  is 
calculated  that  there  are  annually  at  Petersbnig 
97  bright  days,  104  rain,  72  snow,  and  98  unsettled. 
At  Moscow,  m  lat.  55°45|',  the  cold  is  more  severe 
than  at  Stockhohn  in  lat.  59<=>  20^'.  At  Astrakhan, 
in  lat.  46<^  21',  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Lyons, 
the  Wolga  is  sometimes  frozen  over  so  as  to  bear 
loaded  waggons.  The  sea  of  Azov  is  usually 
frozen  over  from  Novemba  to  the  beginning  ii 
ApriL  In  Siberia,  as  already  stated,  uie  cold  is 
much  more  severe  than  in  the  provinces  to  the  W. 
of  the  Oural  mountains.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  on  the  Lena  does  not  take  place  before  the 
be^nnin^  of  May. 

But  this  severe  cold  is  not  unhealthy,  and  is 
much  less  inconvenient  than  might  be  supposed. 
While  the  frost  lasts  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing, 
and  its  severity  is  guarded  against  by  warm 
clothing,  and  by  having  the  houses  properly  oon- 
structed  and  h«&ted.  At  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
the  winter  is,  in  fact,  the  finest  season.  The 
inhabs.  seem  to  revive  at  its  approach.  Sledge- 
roads  over  the  snow  render  travelling  commodious 
and  agreeable ;  and  a  winter  journey  in  a  moderate 
frost  by  moonlight  is  a  high  enjoyment.  The 
Russian  peasants  care  only  for  warm  covering  for 
their  legs  and  feet.  At  Petenbuxg,  in  a  frmt  of 
25^  Reaumur,  it  is  common  to  see  women  standini; 
for  hours  together  washing  their  linen  through 
holes  dug  in  the  ice  over  the  Neva. 

Spring  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  place  in 
the  Russitm  calendar.  The  transition  ?rom  frost 
to  fine  weather  is  usually  very  rapid.  In  a  brief 
period  afler  the  snow  and  ice*  have  disappeared, 
the  fields  and  trees  are  clothed  in  the  Uveiy  of 
summer,  and  vegetation  makes  an  extraordinary 
progress.  At  Petersbuig  the  summer  is  as  mild  and 
agreeable  as  in  the  S.  of  France ;  but  there  and  in 
all  the  N.  provinces  it  is  very  variable.  As  we 
advance  towards  the  S.  it  becomes  steadier,  and 
the  heats  increase.  At  Astrakhan  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  103^^  Fah. ; 
and  in  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  it  rises  still 
higher.  The  autumn,  or  the  period  of  transition 
from  summer  to  winter,  is  the  most  unpleasant 
season  in  Russia.  The  sky  is  generally  cloudy, 
and  rains  and  storms  are  very  preval<mt.  Tl^e 
Crimea,  firom  its  high  S.  lat.,  and  its  being  em- 
bosomed in  the  £uxine,  has  the  most  agreeable  ^ 
climate  in  the  empire. 

Divisions  and  Fopulaiion,'—The  divisions  of  the 
Russian  empire  have  differed  materially  at  different 
periods.  Peter  the  Great  made  some  important 
changes  in  the  distribution  that  had  existed  pre- 
viou^y  to  his  epoch.  The  whole,  however,  was 
remodelled  and  placed  on  a  new  footing,  by  Ca- 
therine II.  in  1775.  She  divided  the  entire  empire 
into  three  great  regions;  those  of  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South.  £ach  of  these  regions  was 
subdivided  into  governments,  of  which  there  were 
at  first  42,  and  at  the  end  of  her  reign  50.  Paul 
made  some  ill-advised  changes  on  this  distribution, 
which  were  set  aside  on  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander I.  The  existing  divisions  were  mostly  fixed 
by  the  latter  in  1822,  nearly  on  the  basis  laid 
down  by  Catherine.  The  empire,  exclusive  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  is  divided  into  governments, 
exclusive  of  certain  territories  called  provinces,  or 
oblastSj  not  formed  into  governments.    The  sub- 
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joined  table  chives  the  area  and  population  of  the 
empire,  according  to  the  enamerations  of  1846  and 
of  1858;— 


Arm  in 
G«o.>4.iii. 

ial846 

Popalation 
lnlS&8 

Northern  Prorinces : 

Archangel      . 

15,519 

258,000 

274,951 

Oloneiz  . 

2,784 

268,100 

287,864 

Vologda         .       . 

6,967 

822,200 

951,598 

Great  Buaaia: 

PeterBborg    . 

970 

648,700 

1,088,091 

Novgorod      •       • 

2,218 

907,900 

975.201 

Pakof     .        .        . 

810 

776,800 

706,462 

Smolendc       .       . 

1,019 

1,170,600 

1,102,076 

Voeoow . 

589 

1,874,700 

1,599,808 

Twer     .       .       . 

1,224 

1,827,700 

1,491,427 

Yaroslaf 

660 

1,008,100 

976,866 

Kostroma 

1,496 

1,054,600 

1,076,988 

Nijnl  Novgozod     . 

877 

1,178,200 

1,259,606 

Vladimir 

862 

1,246,500 

1,207,908 

Riasan  . 

767 

1,365,900 

1,427,299 

Tambof . 

1,202 

1,760.900 

1,910.464 

Tula      . 

655 

1,227,000 

1,172,249 

Ktanga  . 

573 

1,006,400 

1,007,471 

Orel 

859 

1,502,900 

1,582,084 

Koursk  . 

818 

1,680,000 

1,811,972 

Baltic  ProYinces : 

Esthonia        .       . 

876 

810,400 

808,478 

LiTonia .       .       , 

858 

814,100 

883,681 

496 

558,800 

667,078 

White  Bnasia: 

Witepsk 

810 

789,500 

781,741 

HohileC 

885 

981,800 

884,640 

Minsk     .       . 

1,622 

1,046,400 

986,471 

Lithtiania: 

Wilna     .       .       . 

768 

868,700 

876,116 

Grodo     . 

693 

907,100 

881,881. 

Kowno  . 

758 

915,580 

988.287 

Little  Rnnia: 

' 

Tolhynla       . 

1,297 

1,445,500 

1,528,828 

Podolia  . 

774 

1,708,000 

1,748,466 

Kief       .       .       . 

914 

1,605,800 

1,944,834 

Tchemigoff   . 

1,000 

1,430,000 

1,471,866 

Poltawa 

897 

1,783,800 

1,819,110 

Kharkoff 

985 

1.467,400 

1,582,671 

VoToneje 

1,209 

1,657,900 

1,930,859 

DonOooBaoke 

2,94a 

704,800 

896,870 

Kew  Bnasia : 

1,196 

870,100 

1,842,681 

Kherson 

1,332 

842,400 

1,027,459 

Tanrida         .        . 

1,163 

572,200 

687,848 

838 

792,000 

919,107 

Wolga&  CasplanProT. 

Kaiaan    .        .        . 

1,128 

1,842,900 

1,548,844 

I'ensa     •       •       • 

690 

1,087,200 

1,888,585 

Simbirsk        .       . 

1,315 

1,818,900 

1,140,978 

Saratof  . 

8,525 

1,718,600 

1,636,135 

Astrakhan 

2,860 

284,400 

477,492 

Caocasns 

2,650 

526,400 

916,162 

Onral  ProTlnoes : 

Orenbonrg     . 

6,778 

1,948,500 

2,086,581 

Perm      •       •       • 

6,078 

1,687,700 

2,046,572 

Viatka   . 

2,500 

1,662,800 

2,128,904 

Siberia: 

Tobolsk .       .      ^ 

Toonuk. 

Irkntak  . 

Takntsk 

228,780 

2,987,000 

4,070,988 

Kamchatka  . 

Okhotsk 

Yeniseisk       .       J 

Tranacancaida  . 

8,128 

2,648,000 

4,008,766 

Grand-dochy  of       ) 
Finland.       .       J 

6,400 

1,412,815 

1,724,198 

Kingdom  of  Poland  . 

2,820 

4,857,700 

4,790,879 

Boadan  America 

Grand  Total    . 

17,500 

61,000 

72,876 

843,240 

66,008,815 

78,992,873 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Froducte, — The  animalfi 
of  Russia  include  thoae  commonly  met  with  in  the 
arctic  circle,  and  ia  temperate  climates,  as  well  as 
some  of  those  belonging  more  peculiarly  to  the 
intertropical  re^ons.  Exclusive  of  hones,  oxen, 
and  sheep,  rein-deer  and  camels  are  both  met 
with.     The   latter  are  employed  in  travelling 


through  the  deserts  in  some  of  the  8.  provs.,  while 
the  former  constitute  the  princi^  wealth  of  the 
Samoiedes,  Tungusians,  Ostiaks,  Tchouktchis,  and 
other  tribes  inhabiting  tlie  extreme  N.  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  dog  is  common  everywhere ;  and 
in  parts  of  Siberia,  where  there  are  neither  horses 
nor  rein-deer,  is  of  the  very  greatest  utility ;  and 
besides  being  employed  for  draught  and  burden,  is 
used  as  food.  Bears  are  abundant;  beavers  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals  are  also  common ;  and 
in  many  provs.  the  chase  forms  a  principal  part  of 
the  occupation  of  the  people.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  swarm  with  fish. 

All  sorts  of  com  succeed  in  Russia ;  though,  as 
already  stated,  the  crops  cannot  be  depended  upon 
above  the  62nd  deg.,  nor  is  cultivation  attempted 
in  any  part  of  the  empire  beyond  the  65th  deg. 
Fruits  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  in  the  S.  provs. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Astrakhan, 
in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  Caucasian  provs. ;  but 
the  wine  made  from  it  is  of  a  very  low  quality. 
Though  meadows  are  not  abundant  in  Russia,  the 
pastures  in  most  parts  are  excellent.  The  forests 
will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

Minerals, — Russia  has  for  a  lengthened  period 
produced  considerable  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals;  but  her  importance  in  this  respect  has  in- 
creased prodigiously  of  late  years,  and  she  now 
supplies  a  laiger  quantity  of  gold  than  any  other 
European  or  Asiatic  country.  It  is  partly  obtained 
from  mines  mostly  situated  in  the  Oural  Moun- 
tains; but  it  is  principally^  obtained  from  the 
auriferous  sands  of  various  nvers  in  Siberia,  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  Altai  Mountains. 


Onral  m^nw 


Public  Minw 
Poodi 

129-58 


Prirate  Mines 
Pooda 

185-07 


PubUe  Wadk  Prirate  Wadi 

Siberia  mines    .       .         58-03  1,804*86 

Total  .        .        .  1,677-68  Poods. 

Iron  is  produced  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  but 
principally  in  the  ^vemments  of  Perm,  Oren- 
burg. The  production  of  iron  has  increased  very 
slowly,  and  the  supply  is  altogether  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  empire.  It  is  all  smelted  by 
means  of  wood,  and  being  principally  produced 
at  a  ^at  distance  from  the  provinces  where  it  is 
most  in  demand,  it  is  extremely  high-priced.  And 
hence,  as  foreign  iron  is  excluded  by  high  duties, 
that  article,  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 
which  is  so  indispexisable  to  anything  like  suc- 
cess in  their  a^culture  or  manufactures,  is  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  by  whom  it  would 
otherwise  be  most  extensively  employed.  Cast- 
iron  articles  are  prepared  at  most  mines  where 
there  are  forges.  There  is  an  important  cannon 
manufactory  at  Petrozavohsk,  in  the  government 
of  Olonetz,  which  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Gas- 
coi^ne.  But  the  principal  hardware  manufac- 
tories are  carried  on  at  Tula,  in  the  government 
of  that  name.  (See  Tula.)  A  great  variety  of 
articles  of  cutlety  are  produced,  and  the  Impe- 
rial manufactory  of  fire-arms  is  very  extensive, 
employing  about  7,000  male  and  9,600  female 
workers. 

Russia  is  abundantly  supplied  with  mines  of 
salt  and  brine  springs,  but  as  most  of  them  are 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  Baltic  and  western 
provs.,  there  is  a  large  importation  of  salt  mostly 
from  England.  The  salt  mines  and  brine  springs 
are  principally  situated  in  the  governments  of 
Taurida  (the  Crimea),  Orenbouig,  and  SaratofT. 
At  present  the  supply  of  native  salt  is  estimated 
at  about  81  million  poods,  of  which,  by  far  the 
greater  part  ia  furnished  by  mines  and  springs 
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belonging  to  the  crown.  .  The  imports  may  be 
reckoned  at  about  7  millions  pooda. 

Coal,  though  scarce  in  Russia,  has  been  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff  and  in  other 
localities.  Hitherto  it  has  been  wrought  only^  to 
a  small  extent,  the  entire  produce  of  the  nunes 
not  bein^  supposed  to  exceed  8  million  poods. 
But  the  importance  of  steam,  and  consequently  of 
coal,  in  naval  warfare,  has  become  so  great,  that 
extraordinary  efforts  are  bein|;  made  to  increase 
the  produce  of  this  valuable  mineraL 

^ortcu/hcre.— Landed  property  in  Russia  is  ge- 
nerally divided  into  estates  eiUier  of  the  crown 
or  the  nobility;  those  belonging  to  the  former 
being  little  less  extensive  than  those  belonging 
to  the  latter.  Some  nobles  have  very  lar^ 
estates,  though,  owing  to  the  compulsory  divi- 
sion of  landed  property  among  the  children  of  a 
family  on  the  death  of  the  rather,  this  is  not 
genenlly  the  case ;  and  in  some  districts  the  too 
great  subdivision  of  the  land  is  an  evil  which  has 
already  made  itself  manifest  The  value  of  a 
Russian  estate  formerly  depended  more  on  the 
number  of  labourers  or  slaves  belonging  to  it,  and 
which  may  be  cither  sold,  or  let  out  by  the  pro- 
prietor, than  on  its  extent,  or  the  quality  of  the 
soil :  but  since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  this 
has  ceased  to  be  the  case.  By  an  imperial  decree 
of  March  8,  1861,  coming  into  final  execution  on 
March  8,  1863,  serfdom  was  abolished,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  within  the  whole  of  Russia.  The 
owners  of  the  serfs  were  compensated  for  their  loss 
by  a  payment  regulated  in  the  following  manner, 
llie  previous  labour  of  the  serf  was  estimated  at 
a  yearly  rental  of  6  per  cent.,  so  that  for  every 
six  roubles  which  the  labourer  earned  annually, 
he  had  to  pay  100  roubles  to  his  master  as  his 
capital  vidue  to  obtain  his  freedom.  Of  this  sum, 
the  serfs  had  to  give  Immediately  20  per  cent, 
while  the  remaining  80  per  cent  were  disbursed  as 
an  advance  bv  the  government  to  the  owners,  to 
be  repaid,  at  intervus  extending  over  forty-nine 
years,  by  the  freed  peasants.  According  to  an 
official  report,  the  whole  of  these  arrangements 
were  completed  at  the  end  of  July,  1865,  so  that 
from  this  date  serfdom  ceased  to  exist  in  Russia. 

The  government,  as  a  consequence  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs,  took  measures  in  1864<-5  for 
the  diffusion  of  instruction  among  the  agricultural 
population.  An  additional  budget  of  450,000 
roubles  was  decreed  for  the  year  1865,  by  which 
the  budget  of  public  instruction  was  raised  to  about 
1,300,000  roubles.  This  su[)plementary  budget 
provides  for  the  founding  of  village  schools,  of  11 
new  gymnasia  (colleges) ;  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  paper  fur  the  poorer  peasants ;  for  supplemen- 
tary payment  to  schoolmasters  and  professors ;  for 
the  purchase  of  8cientific  instruments ;  for  the  es- 
tabbshment  of  laboratories  and  museums ;  for  the 
foundation  of  a  polytechnic  school ;  and  for  other 
schools  for  teaching  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Besides  the  22,000,000  of  serfs  belonging  to 
private  owners,  there  were,  according  to  a  census 
taken  some  years  ago,  22,225,075  crown  peasants 
—that  is  10,583,638  men,  and  11,641,437  women. 
The  emancipation  of  this  class  began  previous  to 
that  of  the  private  serfs,  and  was  all  but  accom- 
plished on  September  1,  1863.  By  an  imperial 
decree  of  July  8,  1863,  land  was  granted  to  the 
peasants  on  the  private  and  appendage  estates  of 
the  crown,  and  to  the  peasants  who  belonged  to 
the  imperial  palaces,  which  they  are  to  pay  for  in 
forty-nine  vears  in  instalments,  each  equal  in 
amount  to  the  *obrok,*  or  poll-tax  formerly  jaelded 
by  them.  The  peasants  on  these  crown  estates, 
about  2,000,000  m  number,  were  thereby'  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  rent-pa}dng  peasants,  a  situation  in 


which  they  will  remain  for  49  years,  when  they 
become  freehold  landowners. 

An  important,  though  not  vexy  numerous  class 
of  the  population  of  Russia  are  the  foreign  settlers 
which  the  government  succeeded  in  attnusting  to 
the  country  at  various  periods.  The  enormous 
extent  of  excellent  but  waste  land,  and  the  small 
and  thinly-scattered  population  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  naturally  suggested  the  idea  to  the  go- 
vernment of  bringing  these  deserts  into  cultiva- 
tion by  inviting  colomsts  from  other  countries. 
Ivan  Vaailievitch  invited  Germans  to  Moscow,  of 
which  the  German '  Sloboda '  still  affords  evidence. 
Michael  Fedorovitch,  in  1617,  brought  several 
thousand  inhabitants  from  Finland  aud  Carelia, 
and  established  them  between  Tyer  and  Moscow. 
Peter  I.  settled  a  great  many  Swedish  prisoners, 
and  in  1705,  after  the  capture  of  Narva  and  Dorpat, 
carried  away  about  6,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
planted  them  in  scattered  parties  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire.  But  Catherine  II.,  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  conceived 
the  idea  of  *  peopling  with  immigrant  foreigners 
the  desert  and  waste  lands  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  through  them  of  dis- 
seminating industry  and  agricultural  science 
among  her  subjects,'  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  ukase 
of  1768. 

The  first  colonists  received  from  the  Russian 
government  the  necessary  travelling  expenses  from 
their  homes  to  their  places  of  destination ;  they 
were  allowed  the  importation,  duty-firee,  of  their 
effects,  to  the  value  of  300  silver  roubles ;  they  had 
houses  built  at  the  expense  of  the  crown;  and 
they  had  provisions  and  mone^  for  the  first  year, 
and  a  lai^ge  sum  as  a  loan,  without  interest  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  These  last  privileges 
have  not  been  granted  to  the  same  extent  to  all 
subsequent  colonists. 

A  return  made  some  years  ago  stated  the 
number  of  colonies  in  the  empire,  inhabited  by 
settlers  who  had  not  yet  become  quite  nationalised, 
as  follows : — 


PrOTllIM 

Mumber 

ofth* 
Colont«a 

orVUlagM 
105 

MalM 

P«IBiJ« 

TeM 

Bessarabia  .    . 

88,995 

;e-'..i7S 

74,478 

Kherson  .    .    . 

56 

20,796 

:m'.7''-^ 

40,591 

Cl8-Caucasia    . 

8 

236 

■.'i5 

481 

Georgia  .     .    . 

7 

1,201 

T,]-7 

2,388 

47 

6,750 

w.r^a 

18,297 

St.  Petersburg. 

18 

1,522 

i.-\i 

3,085 

Saratof    .    .    . 

102 

68,717 

..■..  :|  I 

127,028 

Taurida  .    .    . 

80 

12,287 

r  1 .  -^s 

28,560 

Tchemigof  .    . 

8 

862 

s.O 

1,752 

Voronezh     .    . 
Total  .    . 

1 

681 

r.K) 

1,281 

421 

146,947 

140,889 

287,836 

Agriculture  in  Russia  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  But 
it  differs  materially  in  different  provs. ;  and  some 
estates,  even  in  the  most  backward  provs.,  have 
been  greatly  improved.  In  Livonia,  and  the  provs. 
bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  also  in  parts  of  the 
Ukraine,  the  husbandry  is  very  superior,  and  the 
implements  quite  equal  to  the  best  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  most  parts  of  Germany.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  estates,  it  is  quite  otherwise 
in  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  plough,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  iron,  is  usually  a  wretched  im- 
plement drawn  by  one  horse,  and  calculated  rather 
to  scratch  than  to  turn  up  the  soil.  The  harrow 
is  made  of  wood ;  and  roUers  and  hoeing  machines 
are  entirely  unknown.  Were  it  not  that  the  soil 
is  generally  li^ht,  friable,  and  very  easii  y  wrought, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  cultivate  it  by  such 
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means.  Bat  these  saffice  to  make  it  prodaoe  more 
than  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabe.  There 
is  not,  indeed,  another  country  in  £urope  where 
com  crops  may  be  raised  at  so  little  expense  of 
labour  as  in  Russia. 

Exclusive  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  south,  vast 
tracts  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire  are, 
and  always  must  be,  unsusceptible  of  cultivation. 
Taking  the  whole  surface  of  European  Russia  and 
Poland  at  500  millions  of  deciatines,  M.  Tegoborski 
{[Forces  Productives  de  la  Russie,  L  58)  supposes 
it  to  be  divided  as  follows,  viz. : — 


CnltivBted  Lands       ....  90,000,000 

ICeadows 60,000,000 

Foi«8to        .......  180,000,000 

Pwitares 60,000,000 

Waste  Lands,  Inc.  Heaths,  liarahas, 

Lakes,  Bivers,  and  Boads      .       .  120,000,000 


Total 


400,000,000 


The  products  vary,  of  course,  with  the  difference 
of  soil  and  dimate.  All  sorts  of  com  are  raised ; 
but  rye  being  the  common  food  of  the  peasantry, 
it  is  produced  in  much  greater  quantities  than  any 
other  sort  of  grain.  Next  to  rye  is  oats ;  and  the 
value  of  the  crops  of  these  two,  taken  together,  b 
supposed  to  be  more  than  double  the  value  of  the 
crope  of  wheat,  barley,  and  every  other  kind  of 
com.  Orel,  Kasan,  mjni  Novgorod,  Penza,  Tam- 
bof,  and  Roursk  are  tne  most  productive  provs. ; 
and  it  is  in  them  that  the  greatest  quantity  of 
wheat  is  raised.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
Tegobonki,  the  total  produce  of  the  crope  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  in  European  Russia  (including  Po- 
land) may  be  taken,  m  ordinary  years,  at  about 
260,000,000  chetwerts  (186,875,000  qrs.).  The 
return  is  supposed  to  be  about  four  times  the  seed. 
But  in  the  best  districts,  wherever  the  land  is 
moderately  well  cultivated,  the  produce  is  much 
greater ;  and  is,  indeed,  nowise  inferior  to  that  of 
the  most  favoured  countries.  Com  in  Russia  is 
very  frequently  kiln-dried  in  the  sheaf,  before  it  is 
either  stacked  or  thrashed.  Tegoborski  reckons 
the  average  price  of  the  different  varieties  of  com 
at  8  roub.  50  cop.  (silver^  per  chetwert;  making 
the  total  annual  value  or  the  produce  of  grain  910 
million  roubles  (silver),  or  144,083,d3diL  sterling. 
Taking  the  empire  at  an  average,  the  produce  of 
the  crops  is  not  supposed  to  differ  very  widely  in 
different  years.  But  in  the  prox'S.  there  are,  in 
this  respect,  the  most  extraordmary  discrepancies ; 
the  crops  being  occasionally  most  luxuriant  in 
some,  when  in  others  they  are  all  but  totally  defi- 
cient. And  hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
owing  to  the  want  of  easy  communications  between 
them,  that  while  one  part  of  the  empire  is  glutted 
with  com  for  which  there  is  no  demand,  another 
is  suffering  all  the  evils  of  scarcity.  Contrary, 
perhaps,  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  crops 
suffer  more  from  droughts  than  nom  rains.  Flax 
and  hemp  are  very  extensively  cultivated ;  and, 
besides  what  is  made  use  of  at  home,  are  veiy 
laigely  exported.  Potatoes,  though  happily  not 
very  popular,  succeed  almost  everywhere ;  and  thif, 
also,  IS  the  case  with  hope.  Tobacco  is  confined  to 
the  S.  provs.,  where  it  is  an  important  article.  The 
culture  of  beet-root  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, especially  in  the  government  of  Kieff. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the 
^emment,  that  it  has  latterly  been  exerting 
Itself  in  the  most  efficient  manner  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture.  Professorships  of  a^culture 
have  been  established  in  the  different  universities ; 
and  an  institution  to  which  a  model  £arm  is  at- 
tached has  been  established  near  Mohilew  for 
educating  120  pupils,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  act  as 
Btevraids  or  managers  of  laige  estates. 


Horses  are  very  abundant  in  Russia.  Speaking 
generally,  the^  are  coarse  and  ill  shaped,  but 
hardy  and  active.  In  the  southern  provinces, 
however,  whence  the  cavalry  horses  are  brought, 
the  breed  is  very  superior;  and  great  efforts  have 
latterly  been  made  to  effect  an  improvement  in 
the  breeds  in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
khans  or  cheiks  of  the  nomadic  tribes  occasionally 
possess  as  many  as  10,000  horses.  There  is  no 
country  of  Europe  where  so  many  cattle  are  reared 
as  in  Russia,  and  none  where  they  are  taken  so 
little  care  of.  Exclusive  of  the  numerous  herds, 
which  constitute  a  principal  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  pastoral  and  nomadic  tribes,  every  peasant 
has  a  few  head,  and  even  the  beggar  has  a  cow  or 
a  goat.  The  ordinary  Russian  ox  is  small,  lean, 
and  bony;  but  those  of  the  Ukraine,  Podolia, 
Yolhynia,  and  some  other  provinces,  are  laige  and 
of  a  very  fine  breed.  Many  thousand  head  are 
annually  sent  from  the  Ukraine  to  Petersbuig 
and  other  Russian  towns,  and  also  to  Silesia  aiul 
Germany.  Tallow  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  a  most  important  article  of  exi>ort 
from  Russia.  The  wool  of  the  common  Russian 
sheep  is  hard  and  coarse ;  but  latterly  considerable 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  by 
importing  fine-wooUed  sheep  from  Germany ;  and 
wool,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  factories  at 
home,  has  become  a  considerable  article  of  export. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  wool  of 
Russia  will  be  able  to  keep  its  ground  in  forei^ 
markets  in  competition  wiui  the  wool  of  Australia. 
Speaking  generallv,  the  climate  is  too  moist  for 
the  production  of  fine  wool,  and  too  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  cleaning  and  assorting  of 
the  fleece.  Epidemic  diseases  are,  also,  very  pre- 
valent, and  the  rinderpest,  which  was  brought 
into  England  in  1865,  and  made  such  sad  havoc 
among  English  cattle,  was  known  many  years 
previous  in  Russia,  where  it  destroyed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  animals.  Hogs  are  everywhere 
abundant,  and,  in  the  northern  provinces  espe- 
cially, furnish  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people,  while  their  bristles  are  an  important  article 
of  export.  Goats  are  also  abundant.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  estimate,  based  upon  official  retums,  of 
the  number  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
&c.,  in  Russia  in  Europe. 


HoreoB    .      . 

15,805,782 

Deer     .     .     . 

115,862 

Homed  CatUe 

19,925,926 

Camels       .      . 

88,760 

Sheep     .      . 

85,666.598 

Anes  and  Mules 

8,150 

Goats     .      . 

1,188,178 

Buflalos     .      . 

1,588 

Hogs      .      . 

8,689,988 

The  rearing  and  management  of  bees  is  more 
attended  to  in  Russia  than  in  any  other  European 
country,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  occupation 
of  several  tribes.  The  wild  bees,  however,  greatly 
exceed  those  that  are  domesticated.  Their  culture 
is  principally  attended  to  in  the  provinces  of 
Kasan  and  Ourfa.  Individuals  among  the  Basch- 
kirs  possess  100  hives  in  their  gardens,  and  up- 
wards of  1,000  in  the  forests.  Honey  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  many  parts  instead  of  sugar. 
The  export  of  wax  is  very  considerable. 

The  forests  of  Russia  are  of  vast  extent  and 
importance.  Thev  are,  however,  very  unequally 
distributed  over  the  country,  many  of  the  appa- 
rently boundless  steppes  in  the  S.  govcmments 
being,  as  already  stated,  wholly  destitute  of  wood. 
In  some  parts,  too,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  towns  and  navigable  rivers,  timber  is 
become  scarce  from  the  reckless  and  improvident 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  cut  down.  But 
measures  have  been  taken  to  obviate  this  abuse ; 
and  with  ordinary  care  the  forests  may  be  said  to 
be  inexhaustible. 

Manufacturet. — The  manufactures  of  the  empire 
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are  not  generally  in  an  advanced  state.  Since 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  their  improvement 
and  extension  have,  it  is  true,  been  favourite 
objects  with  the  government;  and  heavy  duties 
and  prohibitions  have,  in  consequence,  been  im- 
posed on  such  foreign  articles  as  it  was  supposed 
might  interfere  wiu  similar  articles  of  native 
growth.  But  the  slavery  of  the  peasantry,  only 
recently  abolished,  was  long  an  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  those  habits  of  industry,  perseverance, 
and  invention  necessary  to  insure  success  in  ma- 
nufactures ;  while  the  thinness  of  the  population, 
the  variety  of  natural  products,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  sou,  all  concur  in  pointing  out  agriculture, 
including  under  that  term  mines  and  fisheries,  as 
the  natural  and  most  advantageous  eroplovment 
that  can  be  carried  on  upon  a  great  scale,  till  civi- 
lisation be  more  generally  diffused.  Among  the 
peasantry  generaBy,  there  is  little  or  no  sub- 
division of  labour.  Each  family  commonly  sup- 
plies itself  ^with  all  the  clothing  and  furniture 
which  it  requires.  Sometimes,  however,  a  person 
superadds  some  particular  employment  to  his 
ordinary  avocations ;  and  sometimes  this  princii>1e 
is  carried  farther,  and  the  inhabs.  of  entire  vil- 
lages devote  themselves  to  some  particular  trade. 
The  versatility  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  astonish- 
ing. He  is  truly  a  Jack  of  all  trades,  and  will  turn 
his  hand  to  whatever  may  be  required.  *  He  will 
plough  to-day,'  says  an  observer  (Yenables'  Rus- 
sia, p.  141),  *  weave  to-morrow,  help  to  build  a 
house  the  third  day,  and  the  fourth,  if  his  master 
need  an  extra  coachman,  he  will  mount  the  box, 
and  drive  four  horses  abreast  as  if  it  were  his 
daily  occupation.  None  of  these  operations,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  last,  will  be  as  well  performed 
as  in  a  countiy  where  the  division  of  labour  is 
more  thoroughly  understood.  They  will  all,  how- 
ever, be  sufficiently  well  done  to  "«erw«  the  tunif" 
a  favourite  phrase  in  Russia.  The  people  are 
very  ingenious,  but  perseverance  is  wanting;  and 
though  they  carry  manv  arts  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  they  generallv  stop  short  of  perfection ; 
and  it  will  be  very  long  before  their  products  can 
come  into  competition,  for  finish,  durability,  or 
cheapness,  with  English  goods.' 

In  certain  departments,  however,  Russia  is  not 
merely  equal,  but  even  superior  to  other  countries. 
Her  leather  is  excellent ;  and  for  some  purposes, 
such  as  book-binding,  is  equal,  if  not  supenor,  to 
any  other  materiaL  The  process  followed  in  the 
preparation  of  this  important  article  has  been 
often  described;  and  foreigners  have  frequently 
engaged  in  the  business  in  Russia,  with  the  view 
of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  details, 
that  thev  might  undertake  it  at  home.  But, 
whether  it  be  owing  to  something  in  the  bark  or 
the  water,  or  to  some  other  undiscovered  cause, 
none  of  the  attempts  to  produce  Russia  leather  in 
foreign  comitries  have  succeeded,  and  Russia  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  this  valuable  pro- 
duct, and  to  export  it  in  large  quantities.  The 
sail-cloth,  cordage  and  canvass,  tick,  felt,  mats, 
potashes,  soap,  candles,  caviar,  isinglass,  spirits, 
and  some  other  articles  produced  in  Russia,  are 
quite  as  good,  or  better,  than  those  of  any  other 
country. 

So  late  as  1768,  almost  all  the  doth  required  for 
the  clothing  of  the  army  was  imported  from 
abroad;  but  it  is  now  wholly  manufactured  at 
home*  Cloth  of  a  superior  quality  is  also  made  at 
Moscow  and  its  vicinity,  at  lamburc,  near  Peters- 
burg, Sarepta,  and  other  places;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  inferior  to  what  might  be  imported, 
and  much  dearer.  The  manufacture  of  flax  and 
hemp  is  the  best  suited  of  any  to  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and 


prosperous.  It  is  very  widely  diffused,  there  bang 
few  villages  in  which  it  is  not  carried  on  to  some 
extent;  but  linen  may  be  said  to  be  principally 
manufactured  in  Vladimir,  Kostroma,  Moscow,  and 
Kalouga;  and  sail-cloth  and  cordage  in  Arch- 
angel and  OreL  The  silk  manufificture  of  Moscow 
is  extensive,  and  it  is  carried  on  to  a  less  extent  in 
other  towns.  The  glass  manufacture  has,  also, 
made  a  rapid  progress.  Single  plates  have  been 
made  at  the  Petersburg  glass-works,  which  have 
sold  for  600L  each.  The  glass-works  of  the 
brothers  Maltzoff,  in  Tula  and  Twer,  are  de- 
servedly celebrated.  The  manufacture  of  snuff 
and  cigars,  potash,  and  soap,  has  rapidly  increased. 
Paper,  coarse  and  fine  earthenware,  and  jewellery, 
are  produced  at  Moscow,  Petersbui^g,  and  other 
places. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has,  also,  been  largely 
extended,  though  this  extension  is  an  undoubted 
result  of  the  oppressive  duties  laid  on  cotton 
goods  and  yam  when  imported,  and  affords  no 
evidence  of  any  real  improvement.  To  suppose, 
indeed,  that  a  country  like  Russia,  without  coal, 
without  improved  means  of  communication,  with 
iron  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  with  slaves  for 
workpeople,  should  attain  to  anything  like  ex- 
cellence and  cheapness  in  the  finer  description  of 
manufactures,  would  be  to  suppose  what  is  plainly 
contxadictoiy.  Haxthausen,  Tegoborski,  and  other 
well-informed  writers  by  no  means  unfriendly  to 
Russia,  admit  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  pre- 
mature growth  of  manufactures,  which  cannot  be 
successfully  earned  on  except  upon  a  large  scale, 
by  means  of  skilled  labourers  and  the  most  in- 
genious machinery,  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
most  injurious  to  all  her  best  interests.  It  draws 
away  capital  and  intelligence  from  those  pursuits 
in  which  she  has  everv  capacity  to  excel,  to  others 
in  which  it  is  impossiole  she  should  succeed.  The 
real  wealth  of  the  empire  consists  in  her  raw  pro- 
ducts and  coarse  fabrics,  which  might  be  increa[sed, 
under  a  free  commercial  system,  to  any  imagin- 
able extent. 

M.  Tegoborski  gives  the  following  statement 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
products  annually  produced  in  Russia,  and  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  their  production : — 


Value  added 

NambCTor 

«K-«^« 

Total  VHn. 
of  Produce 

a^rdJdaeU 
in«  Value  of 

Mra,  Wo. 
men,  and 
Childnn 

Raw  Material 

•mplojed 

SIU.  Roabim 

SIlT.Roablee 

Flax  and  Hemp .    . 

1]  2,000,000 

76,600,000 

4,600,000 

Leather  and  its  ap-) 
plicationB   .    .    ) 

96,200,000 

64,940,000 

400,000 

Iron  do 

fiO.OOO.OOO 

46,600,000 

826,000 

fi6,000,000 

86,600,000 

260,000 

WooUendo.    .    .    . 

46,000,000 

29,500,000 

300,000 

Spirits 

80.000,000 

12,000,000 

100,000 

Soap,  Candles,  i^o, . 

20,000,000 

8,000,000 

7,000 

Tobaooo    .... 

17,600,000 

13,600,000 

6,500 

Silk  Manufacture   . 

15,000,000 

7,500,000 

40,000 

Copper  do.      .    .    . 

7,500,000 

6,000,000 

7,500 

Plate  and  Jewellery 

7,500,000 

2,600,000 

4.000 

Beet-root  Sugar .    . 

7,200,000 

6,700,000 

48,000 

Paper,  Books,  &c  . 
Bricks  and  TUes     . 

6,000,000 

4,600,000 

18,000 

6,000,000 

1,600,000 

16.000 

Glass,  Crystal,  &c. . 

2,600,000 

1,600,000 

10,000 

Beer 

2,400,000 

1,000,000 

16,000 

Pott<a7,Poroelain, ) 
&o J 

2,000,000 

1,600,000 

6,000 

Chemical  Products. 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,200 

Sealing-wax  .    .    . 
Total    .    .    . 

1,200,000 

600,000 

600 

486,000,000  816,740,000 

6,064,700 

The  manufacthre  of  flax  and  hemp  being  in  great 
measure  a  domestic  manufacture,  the  4,500,000 
persons  said  to  be  employed  in  it  must  have  been 
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partly,  also,  and  no  doubt,  principallyy  employed 
m  other  puTsuits.  ' 

Industrial  pursuits  are  quite  free  in  Russia. 
There  are  no  intemid  monopolies,  save  those  of 
salt,  spirits,  and  playing  cards.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  guilds,  or  corporations,  to  check  competi- 
tion ;  and  all  may  exercise  any  art  or  profession, 
either  in  town  or* country,  as  may  be  most  agree- 
able to  themselves.  Since  1836,  lectures  have  been 
instituted  in  all  the  Knssian  universities,  for  the 
instruction  of  manufacturers  or  handicraft-trades- 
men in  mechanics  and  chemistry.  Moscow  has 
become  the  grand  seat  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  empire.  From  being  principally  in- 
habited by  nobles  and  their  dependents,  the  dty 
is  now  principally  inhabited  by  manufacturers  and 
traders.     • 

Commerce. — ^The  commerce  of  Russia  is  already, 
notwithstanding  the  long  paralysing  influence  of 
the  prohibitive  s^^stcm,  very  extensive.  But  this 
system  is  now  being  modified ;  and  trade  will,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  increase  with  the  growing 
wealth  and  population  of  the  empire,  and  accord- 
ing as  more  liberal  principles  may  prevail.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  tallow,  which  is 
more  largely  exported  from  this  than  from  any 
other  coun^;  grain,  particularly  wheat;  hemp 
and  flax;  tunber,  potashes,  bristles,  linseed  and 
hem pseed, linseed  and  hempeeed  oils, wool,  leather; 
fox,  hare,  and  squirrel  skms ;  canvas  and  coarse 
linen,  cordage,  caWare,  wax,  isinglass,  furs,  and 
tar.  The  principal  imports  are  sugar,  cotton, 
cotton  stuffs  and  yam ;  machinery  ana  mill  work ; 
hanlware  and  iron ;  coffee ;  indigo  and  other  dye- 
stuffs;  woollens,  oils,  spices,  wine,  tea,  lead,  and 
tin  ;  coal  and  ssJt  in  large  quantities ;  linens  and 


The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value  of 
the  imports  and  exports  (exclusive  of  specie)  of 
the  Russian  empire,  in  each  of  the  years  1858  to 
1862. 


TMn 

Import! 

Export* 

SIL  RoublM 

£ 

Sil.  RouMw 

£ 

1868 

149,883,950 

23,662,469 

161,176,647 

28.936,144 

1869 

169,884,166 

26,227,910 

166,664,672 

26,230,240 

1860 

159,308.404 

25,223,039 

181,383,281 

28,719,020 

1861     167,111,131 

26,459,268 

177,179,985 

28,053,498 

1863     162,869,978 

24,204,413    180,429,826 

28,668,056 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of 
imports  ^exclusive  of  specie)  by  each  frontier  of 
the  Russian  empire,  and  total  amount  of  imjjort 
duty  received,  in  the  year  1862. 


rr^uer. 

ImportoinlSea 

By  the  Whtte  Sea    .    .    . 

„  Hnland 

,.  the  Baltic 

„  the  European  Land 
Fronder  (inclusive 
of  Poland).    .    . 

„  Block  Sea  and  Sea  of  1 
A»v j 

Total  into  Enropean  Bussia 

By  Trana-Caacasian  Fron- 
tier     

„  Astrakhan     .... 
,.  Orenbnrgh  and  Siberia 
„  Kiochta 

Total  into  Asiatic  BoBsia 

Total    ,       . 

Amount  of  Duty  received 

638,959 

2,762,120 

76,996,879 

88,478,362 
14,228.968 

£ 

86,386 

437,386 

12,191,178 

6,299,949 
2,252,127 

127,995,283 

20,265,920 

)  6,813,966 

'      982,639 
9,387,869 
8,740,821 

920,646 

147,652 
1,486,413 
1,883,884 

8,988,494 

24,204,418 

24,874,696 
162,869,978 

29,822,669 

4,642,766 

The  total  value  of  exports  (excluave  of  specie) 
by  each  frontier,  and  4he  amount  of  export  duties, 
were  as  follows : — 
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FronUen 

Esporta  in  1603 

BytheWliiteSea    .    .    . 

„  Finland 

„  the  Baltic 

Frontier  (indusive  y 

of  Poland)  .    .    .    ) 

„  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  ) 

Azov J 

Total  from  European  Russia 

By  Trans-Caucasian        1 
Frontier      ...    J 
„  Astrakhan      .... 
„  Orenburgh  and  Siberia 
„  Kiachta 

Total  from  Asiatic  Russia 

Total    . 

Amount  of  Duty  received 

Sil.  Roubln 
7,020,058 
7,150,934 

72.965,2140 

26,627,961 
64,860,778 
167,120,971 

1,112,456 

1,132,231 

11,562,830 

4,067,761 
8,605,540 

26,460,817 

2,971,601 

480,410 
6,615,337 
4,391,606 

470,504 

68,149 
873,261 
695,322 

18,308,864 

2,107,236 

180,429,825 

28,568,056 
290,919 

1,887.388 

The  principal  trading  ports  are  Petersburg  and 
Riga,  on  the  Baltic,  but  particularly  the  former; 
Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea;  Odessa,  on  the 
Black  Sea;  Tanganrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and 
Astrakhan  and  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Mos- 
cow is  the  principal  entrepot  of  the  interior  com- 
merce of  the  empire.  Tne  trade  with  China  is 
mostly  carried  on  through  Kiachta ;  and  the  fair 
of  Nijni  Novgorod  is  celebrated  all  over  Europe. 
There  are  also  very  large  fairs  at  Irbit,  Kharkoff, 
Poltawa,  and  other  towns. 

Communicationa. —  Down  to  a  late  period,  the 
communication  between  Petersburg  to  Moscow 
was  maintained  by  a  road  which  was  justly  said 
by  Lord  Londonderry  (Tour,  i.  144)  to  be  a  most 
magnificent  public  work.  It  was  nearly  500  m. 
in  length,  mute  level,  about  double  the  width  of 
the  Great  ^orth  Road  in  England,  and  was  mac- 
adamized throughout,  and  kept  along  the  whole 
line  in  perfect  repair.  But  this  great  work  must 
now  be  rendered  comparatively  useless,  the  two 
capitals  having  been  connected  by  a  railway. 
Other  lines  of  railway  connect  the  capital  with 
Wilna,  Warsaw,  Riga,  Orel,  and  the  other  chief 
towns  of  the  empire ;  but,  excepting  these  and  a 
lew  other  principal  lines,  there  is  a  great  want  of 
good  roads  in  Russia.  Tliis,  however,  is  produc- 
tive of  less  inconvenience  than  might  be  expected, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  frost  rendering  the 
worst  roads  fit  for  sledge  travelling  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  the  year ;  and  from  the  number  of 
navigable  rivers,  and  the  extension  that  has  been 
given  to  their  navigation  by  the  construction  of 
numerous  canals.  By  these  means  a  water  com- 
munication has  been  effected  between  the  great 
navigable  river  the  Wolga,  which  has  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Petersburg 
and  Archangel :  the  Wolga  has  also  been  united 
with  the  Don,  which  faUs  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 
The  Fripet,  an  affluent  of  the  Dniepr,  which  falla 
into  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  connected  with  the 
Bug,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula,  while  the  latter 
has  been  connected  with  the  Niemen. 

Few  countries  have  so  extensive  a  command  of 
in  temal  navigation  as  Russia.  Goods  put  on  board 
in  Petersburg  may  be  conveyed  to  Astrakhan,  a 
distance  of  above  1,400  m.,  or  to  any  port  on  the 
Caspian,  and  vice  vertd^  without  once  being  landed, 
llie  iron  and  furs  of  Siberia  and  the  teas  of  China 
are  received  at  Petersburg  in  the  same  wav ;  but» 
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OTeing  to  the  great  distance  of  these  oonntries,  and 
the  snort  period  of  the  year  during  which  the 
rivers  and  canals  are  navigable,  they  sometimes 
take  three  years  in  their  transit.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  goods  are  conveyed  during  winter  upon 
the  ice,  in  sledges,  to  the  different  ports,  and  to 
the  nearest  pristans^  or  places  in  the  interior  where 
barks  are  built  for  nver  or  canal  navigation.  They 
are  put  on  board  in  anticipation  or  the  period  of 
sailing,  that  the  barks  may  be  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  high  water,  by  floating  down  with 
the  current  as  soon  as  the  snow  and  ice  begin  to 
melt.  The  cargoes  carried  up  the  river  into  the 
interior  during  summer  are  principallv  conveyed 
to  their  ultimate  destinations  by  the  sledge  roads 
during  winter.  The  conveyance  bv  the  latter  is 
generally  the  most  expeditious;  and  it,  as  well  as 
the  internal  conveyance  by  water,  is  performed  at 
a  very  moderate  expense. 

The  barks  that  come  from  the  interior  are  mostly 
of  a  very  rude  construction,  flat-bottomed,  and 
seldom  drawing  more  than  20  or  30  inches  water. 
When  they  arrive  at  their  destination,  they  are 
sold  or  broken  up  for  fire-wood.  Those  that  leave 
the  ports  for  the  interior  are  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion, and  are  comparatively  few  in  number ;  the 
commodities  imported  being,  at  an  average,  of 
much  greater  value,  relatively  to  their  bulk  and 
weight,  than  those  that  are  exported. 

Accounts  in  Russia  are  kept  in  roubles  and  ko- 

rcks.  The  silver  rouble,  worth  about  8«.  2cL  Eng., 
divided  into  100  kopecks,  and  is  equivalent  to 
S^  paper  roubles.  The  only  gold  coin  is  the  demi- 
impenal,  value  5  roubles,  or  nearly  16<.  Since 
1828,  platina  coins,  worth  about  IL  sterling,  have 
been  struck ;  but  they  are  not  jet  of  any  practical 
importance.  The  Russian  lb.  is  rather  laiger  than 
the  avoirdupois  lb.;  the  lasts  13*8  qiuirters;  the 
chetwertj  the  measure  for  com, »  5'75  Eng.  bushels; 
the  deciatine,  land  measure, » about  2*7  acres;  the 
vertt  of  104*5  to  a  geog.  degree  =»  1,167  yards,  8 
versts  being  about  equivalent  to  2  Eng.  na. 

Every  Russian  carr3ring  on  trade  must  be  a 
burgher,  and  have  his  name  registered  in  the 
buighers'  book.  All  whose  names  are  in  this  book 
are  either  townsmen  who  have  property  within 
the  city,  or  members  of  a  guild.  There  are  three 
guilds.  Those  who  belong  to  the  first  must  pos- 
sess 15,000  silver  roubles;  they  may  engage  in  all 
sorts  of  commercial  transactions,  may  establish 
banks,  fit  out  privateers  in  case  of  war,  and  drive 
about  the  city  in  carriages  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Those  belonging  to  the  second  guild  declare  them- 
selves possessed  of  6,000  roubles;  they  are  not 
confined  to  uiland  trade,  but  they  can  only  import 
foreign  goods  worth  90,000  roubles.  A  capital  of 
2,400  roubles  entitles  its  owner  to  admission  into 
the  third  guild,  which  comprises  shopkeepers  and 
petty  dealers.  The  rates  paid  by  the  members  of 
these  guilds  amount  to  1  per  ceiit  upon  their  de- 
clared capital,  the  'statement  of  which  is  left  to 
tlie  conscience  of  every  individual.'  Burghers  are 
not  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  but  may  provide 
.a  substitute,  or  pay  a  fine.  The  guesUy  or  foreign 
merchants,  who  enrol  themselves  in  the  city  regis- 
ter on  account  of  their  commercial  afiairs,  enjoy 
privileges  nearly  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  the  first  guild. 

None  but  native  Russians  are  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country;  and  hence  a 
foreigner  who  imports  goods  into  liussia  must  sell 
them  to  Russians  only,  and  at  the  port  where  they 
arrive.  A  few  foreigners,  indeed,  settled  in  Russia, 
and  having  connections  with  the  natives,  trade 
with  the  interior ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  law,  and 
the  goods  are  liable  to  bo  seized. 

The  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade   are 


mostlj  foielgneiB,  of  whom  the  English  are  the 
principal.  The  peculiar  privileges  formerly  eD> 
joyed  by  the  latter  are  now  nearly  obsolet^  and 
their  rights,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
foreigners,  are  merely  those  of  guests.  The  Eng- 
lish factory  at  Petersburg  is,  at  present,  little 
else  than  a  society  formed  of  some  of  the  principal 
English  merchants,  several  of  whom,  however,  do 
not  belong  to  it :  its  power  extends  to  little  elae 
than  the  management  of  certain  funds  under  its 
contioL 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  capital  in  Roama, 
goods,  the  produce  of  the  country,  are  frequently 
paid  in  advance;  and  foreiCT  goods  are  most 
commonly  sold  upon  crediL  From  the  month  of 
November  to  the  shipping  season  in  May,  the 
Russians  who  trade  in  fiax,  hemp,  tallow,  bristles, 
and  iron,  either  come  themselves  to  Petecsbuig  or 
Riga,  or  employ  agents  to  sell  their  goods  to 
ibreignen,  to  be  delivered,  according  to  agree- 
ment, in  Ma}^,  June,  July,  or  August.  The  pay- 
ments are  made  according  to  the  circomstances 
of  the  sellers  and  buyers:  sometimes  the  buyer 
pays  the  whole  amount,  in  the  winter  months, 'for 
the  goods  which  are  to  be  delivered  in  the  sum- 
mer or  autumn ;  and  sometimes  he  pays  a  part 
on  concluding  the  contract,  and  the  residue 
on  delivery  of  the  goods.  The  manufacturen 
and  dealers  in  linen  usuall^r  come  to  Peters- 
burg in  March,  and  sell  their  goods  for  ready 
money. 

Government — ^In  Russia  all  power  emanates 
from  the  czar,  whose  authority  is  uncontrolled, 
except  by  the  respect  he  may  yield  to  established 
customs,  the  privileges  of  certain  classes,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  The  will  of  the  monarch 
has  no  legal  limits,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  be 
absolute.  The  act  of  election  of  1613,  which  con- 
ferred the  crown  on  the  house  of  Romanof,  recog- 
nises the  unlimited  power  of  the  sovereign.  The 
Empress  Catherine  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
laboured  to  give  order,  simplicity,  and  r^nlarity 
to  the  administration,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  svstem, 
so  that  it  might  be  as  uidependent  as  possible  of 
the  caprices  of  the  sovereign.  Alexander,  indeed, 
proclaimed  in  1811  that  the  law  was  in  Russia 
superior  to  the  soverei|p,  and  gave  to  the  senate 
the  right  of  remonstrating  against  any  ttUase  (as 
an  imperial  decree  is  called)  they  thought  con- 
trary thereto.  This,  no  doubt,  seeing  the  way  in 
which  the  senate  is  composed,  is  a  very  feeble 
check  on  the  despotic  power  of  the  emperor.  But 
it  may  well  be  doubt«d  whether,  in  the  actual 
state  of  Russia,  the  present  form  of  government  be 
not  better  adapted  to  its  wants  than  any  that 
could  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  It  is  sufficiently 
clear,  as  well  from  general  principles  as  from 
what  has  actually  occurred,  that  Russian  princes 
cannot  safely  follow  a  course  of  conduct  gene^ 
rally  disliked  by  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  extent  and  unity  of  the  sovereign 
power  is  the  best  security  for  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  and  for  the  improvement  and  well- 
being  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  latter 
being,  for  the  most  part,  without  property,  in- 
telligence, or  influence,  would  be  tyrannised  over 
to  an  incomparably  greater  extent  than  at  pre- 
sent, had  tho  nobles  any  share  in  the  government, 
or  were  they  able  to  control  its  proceedings. 
What  Poland  was  Russia  would  be,  did  the  no- 
bility or  superior  classes  participate  in  the  sove- 
reign power.  But  the  interests  of  the  autocrat 
and  those  of  the  mass  of  the  people  are  generally 
identical  Under  his  protecting  aegis  civilisation 
is  extending,  and  a  class  of  intelligent  labourers 
is  gradually  growing  up.  The  emperor  is  be- 
lieved to  be  afraid  of  the  nobles;  but  he  has  little 
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to  fear  from  ihe  people,  the  balk  of  whom  worship 
him  like  a  demi-god.  It  is  this  which  chiefly  led 
to  that  immense  social  revolution,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs,  accomplished  1862-65,  which, 
more  than  anything,  reduced  the  power  of  the 
nobles.  There  seems, little  doubt  but  that,  under 
present  drcumstances,  an  enlightened  despotism 
IS  the  moet  suitable  government  for  a  country 
like  Russia.  A  representative  constitution  would 
merely  put  additional  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  class,  and  would  be  as  little 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  such  a  country  as  an 
absolute  government  would  be  to  England. 

The  czar  is  the  central  point  of  the  adminis- 
tration: his  decisions  are  law.  Every  thing 
emanates  from  him  in  the  first  instance,  and 
every  thing  is  referred  to  him  in  the  last  The 
labour  he  nas  to  undergo  is  great,  and  requires 
incessant  activity.  The  public  business  is  trans- 
acted, under  the  emperor,  by  different  boards, 
councils,  or  colleges,  which  liave  each  separate, 
but  sometimes  not  easily  distinguished  functions. 
The  Imperial  CouncU  of  the  Emperor  was  estab- 
lished, on  its  present  footing,  in  1810.  It  con- 
sists of  a  president  and  an  mdefinite  numbor  of 
members,  of  which  the  ministers  always  make  a 
imrt.  It  is  divided  into  the  five  departments  of 
legislation,  war,  civil  and  religious  affairs,  finance, 
and  the  afilairs  of  Poland;  and  has  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  matters  connected  with  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  empire.  The  second 
college,  or  senate,  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1711,  and  is  reckoned  the  most  important 
body  in  the  state.  It  has  various  functions,  partly 
of  a  deliberative  and  partlv  of  an  executive  cha- 
racter, set  forth  in  a  ukase' of  20th  Sept.  1802.  It 
is  the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  empire,  and  con- 
trols all  the  inferior  tribunals.  The  members  are 
nominated  by  the  emperor:  at  presient  their  number 
is  about  100,  and  each  receives  a  saUuy  of  7,000 
roubles  a  year.  The  senate  \&  divided  mto  eight 
oommittees  or  sections,  of  which  five  sit  at  Peters- 
burg and  three  at  Moscow.  Each  committee  is 
authorised  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain 
descriptions  of  cases,  brought  either  immediately 
before  it,  or  by  appeal  from  the  inferior  courts. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  parties  dissatisfied  with 
its  deciaons  mav  petition  the  emperor.  The 
senators  are  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  or  who 
fill  high  stations;  but  a  lawyer  of  eminence 
presides  over  each  department,  who  represents  the 
emperor,  and  without  whose  signature  its  deci- 
sions would  have  no  toitc^  In  the  jf^tan,  or  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  sections,  the  mmister  of  justice 
takes  the  chair,  as  high  procurator  for  his  majesty. 
Besides  its  superintendence  over  the  court  of 
law,  the  senate  examines  into  the  state  of  the 
public  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  has  power 
to  enquire  into  public  abuses,  to  appoint  to  a 
great  variety  or  ofiSces,  and  to  make  remon- 
strances to  the  emperor.  Monthly  reports  of  its 
proceedings  are  published  in  the  gazette.  The 
third  coUegje  consists  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  to 
it  is  committed  the  superintendence  of  the  reli- 
gious affairs  of  the  empire.  It  is  composed  of  the 
principal  di^itaries  of  the  church.  All  its  de- 
cisions run  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  have  no 
force  till  approved  by  him.  The  fourth  college 
consists  of  the  (hmmittee  of  Minutert,  of  whom 
there  are  eleven,  viz.  the  mmisters  of  the  imperial 
household,  of  war,  finance,  justice,  interior,  public 
instruction,  imperial  domains,  post~ofiice,  roads 
and  public  buildmes,  and  the  vice-chancellor  and 
eomptroller-generat  The  ministers  have  fre- 
quently colleagues  who  supply  their  place  when 
they  are  either  sick  or  absent.  They  communicate 
directly  with  the  emperor,  or  with  his  dumeeUerie 


particuliere,  in  whose  hands  all  the  executive 
authority  is  centr^. 

The  local  administration  differs  in  different  pro- 
vinces, government  having  always  allowed  con- 
quered or  annexed  countries  to  preserve  their  own 
laws  and  institutions,  except  m  so  far  as  they 
were  hostile  to  the  general  constitution  of  the 
empire.  Finland  has  a  special  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  provs.  wrested  from  Sweden  by 
Peter  the  Great,  Courland,  and  those  formerly 
belonging  to  Poland,  have  peculiar  institutions 
and  privileges,  which,  however,  have  latterly  been 
much  modified.  But  despite  these  exceptions,  the 
form  of  the  provincial  government  is  sufficiently 
uniform. 

The  empire  is  divided  into  general  govern- 
ments, or  vice-royalties,  governments,  and  dis- 
tricts. There  are  14  of  the  first,  51  of  the  second, 
and  above  820  of  the  last.  There  are  also  exten- 
sive districts  which,  from  the  thinness  of  the  pop., 
or  otherwise,  are  not  organised  into  regular  go- 
vernments, which  are  called  provinces,  or  oblasts. 
The  viceroys,  or  general-governors,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  emperor,  and  as  such  command 
the  forces,  and  have  the  supreme  control  and 
direction  of  all  affairs,  whether  civil  or  military. 
All  the  functionaries  within  their  jurisdiction  are 
subordinate  to,  and  make  their  reports  to  them, 
and  they  even  sanction  or  suspend  the  judgments 
of  the  courts.  A  ci^-il  governor,  representing  the 
general-governor,  assisted  by  a  council  of  regency, 
to  which  all  measures  must  be  submitted,  is  esta- 
blished in  each  government  or  province.  In  case 
of  dissent,  the  opinion  of  the  governor  is  provi- 
sionally adopted  till  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor 
with  respect  to  the  matter  be  ascertained.  A 
vice-governor  b  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
civil-governor  when  the  latter  is  absent  or  unwell. 
There  are  also,  in  every  government,  a  council  of 
finance  under  the  presidency  of  the  vice-governor, 
who  manage  the  crown  estates,  and  superintend 
the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  a  college  of  general 
provision,  which  has  the  direction  and  inspection 
of  all  charitable  foundations,  prisons,  workhouses, 
and  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor ;  and  a 
college  of  medicine,  which  attends  to  all  matters 
connected -with  the  public  health,  appoints  district 
physicians,  and  inspects  pharmacopoeias.  The  dis- 
tricts have  each  tneir  local  functionaries.  The 
towns  have  a  municipal  body,  elected  once  every 
three  years  by  the  different  classes  into  which  the 
free  population  is  divided.  Each  town  has  also, 
according  to  its  importance,  a  commandant  or 
bailiff,  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  has  charge 
of  the  police,  of  the  public  buildings  and  maga- 
zines, and  who  executes  sentences,  and  pursues 
criminals. 

The  Russian  judicial  system  is  complicated,  and 
not  easily  understood,  except  by  natives.  There 
are  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  evety  circle ;  and 
a  supreme  court  of  justice,  divided  into  civil  and 
crimmal  sections,  is  established  in  every  govern- 
ment Cases  decided  in  the  inferior  courts  may 
be  carried  by  appeal  to  it.  Its  sentence  is  final 
in  aU  criminal  cases,  and  in  all  civil  matters 
relating  to  sums  under  500  roubles.  Those  in- 
volving property  to  a  greater  amount  may  be 
carried  before  the  senate. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
despotical  nature  of  the  government,  all  the  pro- 
vincial tribunals  consist  partly  of  elective  funC'- 
tionaries.  Thus,  the  superior  court  for  a  circle 
consists  of  a  judge  and  secretary,  and  of  two 
assessors  chosen  annually  by  the  nobles,  and  two 
by  the  peasants ;  and  the  superior  court  of  justice 
for  a  government,  which  is  divided  into  a  civil 
and  a  criminal  chamber,  consists  of  a  president, 
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secretary,  and  four  assessoxB  for  each  chamber,  two 
of  the  assessors  being  chosen  by  the  nobility,  and 
two  by  the  burghers.  It  is,  m  fact,  a  principle 
in  Russia,  that  a  portion  of  the  judges  m  every 
court  should  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the 
party  whose  interests  are  under  discussion,  and 
be  elected  for  that  purpose  by  his  compeers.  Pre- 
viously to  the  reign  of  Uie  Empress  Catherine  II., 
the  judges,  particularly  in  the  inferior  courts, 
were  wretchedly  paid.  That  princess  increased 
their  salaries,  but  they  are  still  far  too  low :  and 
eeeing  that  the  judges  are  removable  at  pleasure, 
and  owe  their  situation  to  favour  rather  than 
merit,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  greatest  abuses 
continue  to  exist  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  proceedings  are  dilatory  in  the  extreme.  The 
prohibition  against  taking  fees  from  suitors  is 
mrcly  complied  with ;  and  in  most  tribunals  it  is 
atiirmcd,  that  if  justice  cannot  be  altogether  de- 
Arated,  it  may  at  least  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
by  duit  of  money.  These  abuses  have,  however, 
heetif  in  part  at  leasts  obviated  by  the  publica- 
tion, between  1626  and  1833,  by  the  legislative 
commission,  of  an  extensive  digest  (Swod  Zako- 
wnfj  *  Body  of  Law ')  of  all  the  laws  then  in  force 
relative  to 'the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  justice.  This  (Miblication  has 
greatly  simplified  the  law,  and  is  important  from 
its  b^g,  as  it  were,  a  charter  of  rights  whicli 
may  be  appealed  to  on  all  future  occasions,  and 
which  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  anv  succeeding 
sovereign  to  abridge.  But  it  would,  notwith- 
standing, be  idle  to  expect  any  very  material 
improvement  in  the  ordmary  administration  of 
justice,  until  the  judges  be  better  trained,  se- 
lected, and  paid ;  and  till  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  and  of  a  comparatively  free  press,  neither 
of  which  has  at  present  any  existence  in  Russia, 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  public  affairs  generally.  The  latter, 
in  fact,  is  Uie  only  security  against  abuse  on 
which  an\'  reliance  can  safely  be  placed.  Where- 
ever  judges  are  exempted  from  the  control  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  animadversion  of  the 
press,  they  are  most  commonly  the  obsequious 
instruments  of  government,  and  seldom  scruple 
to  commit  injustice  when  they  believe  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  their  superiors. 

There  is  in  Russia,  particularly  in  the  great 
towns,  a  very  efficient  system  of  police.  The 
officers  are  empowered  to  dischaige  various  func- 
tions besides  those  which  come  more  peculiarly 
within  their  province,  such  as  the  decision  of 
differences  between  masters  and  sen-ants.  Crime 
is  not  frei^uent  in  Russia,  and  property  is  as  well 
protected  in  it  as  in  any  other  country.  Houses 
being  generally  built  of  wood,  fires  in  great  towns 
are  apt  to  be  very  destructive^  and  the  most 
effectual  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  their 
occurrence.  All  strangers  arriving  in  Russia  must 
produce  their  passports  at  the  police  office,  and 
notify  their  arrival  in  the  public  papers. 

i'tmisAmente— Capital  punishments  are  rare  in 
Russia,  treason  being  the  only  crime  visited  with 
death.  In  cases  of  murder,  fire  raising,  and  other 
capital  offences,  the  criminal,  after  receiving  a 
certain  number  of  lashes  from  the  knout  (a  heavy 
thong  whip),  under  the  infliction  of  which  he 
sometimes  expires,  is  condemned  for  life  to  forced 
labour  in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  The  nostrils  of 
criminals  used  also  to  be  sUt^  and  their  face 
branded  with  a  red-hot  iron  previously  to  their 
banishment  to  Siberia;  but  tliis  needless'  aggrava- 
tion of  punishment  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  I. 

Torture  was  formerly  universal  in  Russia,  and 
was  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  the  superior  jus- 


tices in  all  parts  of  the  country,  by  whom,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  the  power  was  often  shamefully 
abused.  Russia  is  indebted  to  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine for  the  abolition  of  this  atrocious  practice. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  prejudice  of  the  Rus- 
sians, in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  torture,  was  so 
deeply  rooted,  that  Catherine  had  to  proceed  with 
great  caution  in  bringing  about  its  abolition, 
which  was  effected  rather  by  indirect  than  by 
direct  means. 

Division  of  the  Pemle  into  Qaaaes, — ^The  people 
of  Russia  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes, 
y\z,  1.  nobles,  2.  clergy,  3.  burghers,  merchants, 
and  other  formers,  and  4.  the  peasants,  or  agricul- 
tural labourers. 

!•  Nobles, — ^Previousljr  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  Russian  nobility  consisted  principally 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  petty  princes  of 
the  country,  or  of  lords  possessed  of  vast  estates. 
They  were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  situa- 
tions of  trust  and  emolument,  to  which  they  suc- 
ceeded acconling  to  their  rank.  Peter,  who  early 
saw  the  disadvantage  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
the  necessity  of  undermining  the  influence  of  the 
nobles,  most  of  whom  were  violently  opposed  to 
his  projects  for  the  regeneration  of  the  country, 
had  recourse  to  furtherance  of  his  plans,  to  the 
scheme  of  creating  a  new  order  of  nobility.  In 
this  view  he  divided  all  the  civil  and  military 
functionaries  in  the  service  of  the  state  into  14 
classes,  enacting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  8 
highest  classes  should  confer  on  the  individuals 
in  them  the  distinction  of  hereditary  nobility; 
that  some  of  the  other  classes  should  confer  the 
distinction  of  personal  nobility,  or  of  nobility  for 
life ;  and  that  those  enrolled  in  the  others  should 
be  deemed  gentlemen,  or  hien  neee.  Some  mo- 
difications were  made  in  this  arrangement  by 
the  Empress  Catherine  II.;  but  it  is  still  main- 
tained nearly  as  it  was  contrived  by  Peter  the 
Great 

According  to  the  offidal  accounts,  the  order  of 
the  nobility  numbers  about  700,000  individuals,  of 
whom  nearly  600,000  enjoy  hereditary  and  the 
others  personal  dignities.  In  Russia',  properly 
so  called,  the  nobles  are  not  numerous ;  but  they 
abound  in  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  other  provinces 
acquired  from  Poland,  and  especially  in  Poland 
itself.  Few,  however,  of  the  Polbh  nobles  possess 
estates,  and  many  of  them  are  in  a  very  destitute 
condition.  The  titles  of  prince,  count,  and  baron 
have  superseded  those  formerly  in  use.  In  the 
government  of  Tula,  there  are  said  to  be  more  than 
100  families  having  the  dignity  of  prince.  All 
the  members  of  noble  families  are  noble,  and  have 
the  same  title  as  the  head  of  the  family.  On  the 
death  of  a  noble  person,  his  estate  is  divided,  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  scale,  among  his  children  of 
both  sexes.  Nobles  are  exempted  from  all  per- 
sonal charges,  and  from  the  obligation  to  ser\*e  in 
the  army.  Nobles  are  also  exempted  from  cor- 
poreal punisliment;  have  lea\'e  to  distil  the  spirits 
required  for  the  consumption  of  their  establish- 
ments; may  engage  in  manufactures  or  trade; 
and  have  a  right  to  all  the  minerals  on  their 
estates.  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Russia,  by 
military  rank;  and  an  ensign  would  take  the 
pas  of  a  nobleman  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  or 
not  occupying  some  situation  giving  mihtary 
rank. 

The  property  of  a  noble  who  has  been  con- 
demned is  not  confiscated  by  the  state,  but  goes  to 
his  family.  The  nobles  al'so  elect  various  local 
magistrates  and  assessors,  and  deliberate  at  their 
meetings  on  various  matters  connected  with  the 
local  administration.  There  is  also  in  even'  go- 
vernment a  committee  of  nobles  to  watch  over  the 
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interests  of  the  body,  and  to  take  care  of  the  esta- 
blishments  that  belonpf  to  it ;  and  every  circle  has 
aoommittee  of  nobles  who  manage  the  estates  and 
affairs  of  nobles  who  are  under  age.  These  pri- 
vileges, which  are  of  considerable  importancei 
were  embodied  and  set  forth  in  a  ukase  in  1762 ; 
and  another  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
prohibits  all  government  functionaries  from  inter- 
fering with  the  election  of  the  assessors,  and  other 
functionaries  chosen  by  the  nobles. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Russian  nobles.  Generally  speaking, 
their  education  is  more  superficial  than  solid ;  but 
many  are,  nevertheless,  hiehl^r  accomplished; 
they  are  all  well  acquainted  with  French,  and 
numbers  with  the  English  and  German  languages ; 
those  who  have  travelled  being  distin^ished  by 
the  superior  poli^  and  elegance  of  theur  manners* 
They  are  universally  hospitable;  and  most  of 
them  affect,  and  many  relish  the  society  of  lite- 
rary men  and  artists.  That  they  are  more  sen- 
sual, more  given  to  ostentatious  display,  and  less 
distinguished  by  a  gentlemanly  bearing  towards 
their  inferiors,  than  the  higher  classes  in  England 
or  France,  is,  no  doubt,  true.  However,  consider^ 
ing  that  the  Russian  nobility  have  no  exciting 
political  occupation,  that  in  most  parts  of  the  em- 
pire there  is  no  middle  class,  and  that  the  occu- 
piers of  their  estates  are  not  free  men  but  slaves, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  their  tastes  and  habits 
should  be,  m  some  respects,  barbarous,  but  that 
they  should  have  made  so  great  an  advance  as 
they  have  done  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and'  that  thepr  should  be  so  intelligent  and  refined 
as  they  are  found  to  be. 

llie  Russian  nobles,  like  those  of  England  and 
other  countries  in  feudal  times,  are  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  ^n^t  numbers  of  servants.  They  receive 
only  a  trifling  pittance  as  wages,  but  quite  enough 
for  their  wants,  as  they  are  fed  and  clothed  by 
their  masters.  Many  Russian  noblemen  have  re- 
cently disdngnished  themselves  by  their  attention 
to  their  estates,  and  by  the  efforts  they  have  made 
to  introduce  the  improved  processes  and  imple- 
ments in  use  in  more  advanced  countries.  In 
some  instances  they  have  brought  land  stewards 
and  labourers  from  England.  Latterly,  also,  many 
of  the  principal  nobles  have  become  extensive 
manufacturers,  and  some  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  empire  are,  at  pre- 
sent, in  their  hands.  Some  manufactures  con- 
ducted in  this  way  have  been  eminently  successful; 
though  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  if  they 
are  of  the  higher  class,  or  require  peculiar  skill, 
economy,  or  attention,  they  are  not  of  a  kind  that 
can  be  successfully  carriea  on  by  noblemen ;  and 
that  the  moment  the  protection  afforded  by  op- 

gressive  custom-house  duties,  under  which  they 
ave  grown  up,  is  withdrawn,  they  will  straight- 
way fall  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Coxe  and  Dr.  Pinkerton,  among  the  best 
and  most  trustworthy  of  the  English  travellers 
who  haye  visited  Russia,  speak  very  favourably 
of  the  Russian  nobility.  Ihe  former  says,  that 
though  they  have  adopted  the  delicacies  of  French 
cookery,  they  neither  affect  to  despise  their  native 
dishe«s  nor  squeamishly  reiect  the  solid  Joints 
which  characterise  an  English  repast.  The  plainest 
as  well  as  the  choicest  viands  are  collected  from 
the  most  distant  quarters.  At  the  tables  of  opulent 
persons  in  Petersburg  may  be  seen  sterlit  from  the 
Wolga,  veal  from  Archangel,  mutton  from  As- 
trakhan, beef  from  the  Ukraine,  and  pheasants 
from  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  common  wines 
are  claret.  Burgundy,  and  champagne ;  and  Eng- 
lish beer  and  porter  may  be  had  in  perfection  and 
abundance.     It  is  usual  to  take  a  whet  before 


dinner ;  but  the  stories  engrailed  upon  this  prac- 
tice, of  the  prevalence  of  inebriety  among  the 
higher  classes,  are  wholly  without  foundation. 
In  this  respect  their  habits  have  undergone  a  total 
change  smce  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
they  are  now  remarkable  for  sobriety.  The  pea- 
santry', however,  often  indulge  to  e  xcess  ui  their 
potations.     ^Coxe,  ii.  151.) 

The  lengtnened  stay  of  the  Russian  armies  in 
the  western  and  more  civilised  European  states, 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon's  invasion,  made  a 
large  number  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  more  in- 
teUigent  classes  (which  in  Russia  consist  of  the 
military  ofiicers),  familiarly  acquainted  with  a 
more  advanced  state  of  society,  and  a  better  form 
of  civil  polity.  This  circumstance,  also,  gave  an 
increased  stimulus  to  the  desire  for  travelling  that 
previousl^y  prevailed  among  the  nobility,  many  of 
whom  withdrew  to  France,  England,  and  Italy. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  influence  of  these 
concurring  circumstances  has  since,  on  various 
occasions,  made  itself  sensibly  felt  in  Russia ;  and 
tliat  the  government  has  sometimes  had  reason  to 
believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nobility, 
and  even  some  of  the  most  distinguished  regi- 
ments, would  not  be  displeased  to  see  some  limits 
set  to  the  powers  of  the  czar.  To  counteract  this 
feeling,  various  obstacles  have  latterly  been  op- 
posed to  the  emigration  of  Russian  nobles  and  to 
their  residence  abroad :  the  most  vigilant  measures 
have  also  been  adopted  to  hinder  the  employment 
of  foreign  tutors  and  governesses ;  and  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  forei^  works  not  appnived 
by  the  censor.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
these  measures  will  be  effectual  to  maintain  the 
present  order  of  things ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is 
sufficiently  clear,  from  what  has  been  already 
seen,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  such  a 
revolution  in  Russia  as  should  materially  modify 
the  power  of  the  czar,  would  not  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

2.  Qergy, — This  body  will  be  more  fuUy  noticed 
under  the  head  Religion.  It  comprises,  in  all, 
about  274,000  individuals,  of  whom  about  254,001) 
belong  to  the  Established  Church.  Includmg  the 
wives  of  the  priests,  it  is  supposed  that  about 
540,000  persons  may  belong  to  this  class.  They 
are  exempted  from  all  direct  taxes,  and  from  cor- 
poreal punishment,  and  may  acquire  all  sorts  of 
fixed  property. 

8.  Merchants  and  Burghers,— ^Thia  comprises  the 
class  intermediate  between  nobles  and  peasants, 
and  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Empress  Catherine 
in  her  instructions  for  a  new  code  of  laws : — '  This 
class,  composed  of  freemen,  belongs  neither  to  the 
class  of  nobles  nor  to  that  of  peasants.  All  those 
who,  being  neither  gentlemen  nor  peasants,  follow 
the  arts  and  sciences,  navigation,  commerce,  or 
exercise  trades,  are  to  be  ranked  in  this  class.  In 
it  should  be  placed  all  those  who,  bom  of  plebeian 
parents,  shall  have  been  brought  up  in  schools  or 
places  of  education,  religious  or  otherwise,  founded 
by  us  or  by  our  predecessors :  also  the  children 
of  officers  and  of  the  secretaries  to  the  chancery,* 
Ac  Merchants  and  traders  belong  to  this  claKs; 
and  they,  as  already  stated,  are  distributed  into 
guilds  according  to  the  amount  of  capital  they  re- 
spectively possess,  and  enjoy  various  privileges  on 
their  paying  a  certain  per-ceutage  on  their  declared 
capital.  The  burghers,  or  second  division  of  this 
class,  possess  many  privileges  superior  to  the 
peasants;  but  they  are  dbtinguisfaed  from  the 
merchants  by  being  subiect  to  the  capitation  tax 
and  to  enrolment  in  the  army  and  navy.  The 
Germans  and  other  free  colonists  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  ftree  cui< 
tivators  and  tenants  found  in  certahi  districts 
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bolong  to  this  intermedjate  class.    It  comprises 
about  three  millions  of  individuals. 

4.  PftzMiitf.— Previous  to  the  year  1863,  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  people  of  Russia  were 
slaves  belonging  either  to  the  crown  or  to  indi- 
viduals, above  21,000,000  being  the  property  of 
the  former,  and  28,000,000  of  the  latter.  The 
slaves  belonging  to  the  nobility  -were  very  un- 
equally distnouted,  some  great  proprietors  having 
a  very  large  number,  while  the  smaller  and  most 
numerous  class  of  proprietors  have  comparatively 
few.  As  already  stated,  by  an  imperial  decree  of 
March  3,  1861,  coming  into  final  execution  on 
March  8,  1868,  serfdom  was  abolished,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  within  the  whole  of  Russia.  The 
owners  of  the  serfs  were  compensated  for  their  loss 
bv  a  pa3rment  regulated  in  the  following  manner, 
l^he  previous  labour  of  the  serf  was  estimated  at 
a  yearly  rental  of  6  per  cent.,  so  that  for  every  6 
roubles  which  the  labourer  earned  annually,  he 
had  to  pay  100  roubles  to  his  master  as  his  capital 
value  to  obtain  his  freedom.  Of  this  sum,  the 
serfs  had  to  give  immediately  20  per  cent,,  while 
the  remaining  80  per  cent,  were  disbursed  as  an 
advance  by  l£e  government  to  the  owners,  to  be 
repaid,  at  intervals  extending  over  49  ^ears,  by 
the  freed  peasants.  According  to  an  officud  report 
made  on  March  8,  1863,  the  necessary  contract 
arrangements — varying  greatly  in  the  different 
governments,  and  left,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
serfs  and  owners  themselves — ^were  concluded,  at 
that  period,  in  78,350  cases  respecting  10,158,000 
serfs.  Of  these,  46,298  cases  had  already  come 
into  operation.  In  about  half  of  these  cases,  con- 
cerning 2,438,000  souls,  the  documents  had  not 
been  signed  by  the  peasants ;  25,236  acts  of  eman- 
cipation, respecting  2,038,000  peasants,  stipulated 
for  a  yearly  payment  to  the  landholder;  16,721, 
concerning  1,785,000  souls,  stipulated  for  work  to 
be  rendered  instead ;  and  in  4,341  cases  a  complete 
emancipation  had  been  arranged  for,  by  which 
583,000  peasants  became  entirely  free.  In  924 
cases  the  government  cooperated'  in  the  emanci- 
patory arrangements;  in  163  cases  at  the  desire 
of  the  landholders  alone,  which  can  only  be  effected 
when  they  are  contented  with  the  four-fifths  of  the 
emancipation  price  paid  by  the  state,  end  renounce 
the  other  fifth,  which  should  bo  paid  by  the  pea- 
sants. The  government  had,  on  the  whole,  ef- 
fected the  redemption  of  106,497  peasants,  which 
required  a  sum  of  11,457,000  roubles,  of  which, 
however,  scarcely  the  half  was  paid  in  state  paper, 
and  the  other  portion  was  retained  as  a  debt  due 
to  the  landholder  by  the  state.  The  law  on  the 
subject  enacted  that  the  emancipation  must  be  ef- 
fected by  the  state  whenever  a  noble  possesses  no 
more  than  20  serfs.  According  to  an  official  report 
of  Sept.  10, 1865,  the  whole  of  these  arrangements 
were  completed  in  July  previous,  so  that,  from  this 
date,  serfdom  ceased  to  exist  in  Russia. 

The  Russian  peasants  are  of  a  sound  oonstitn- 
tion,  stout  and  firmly  built,  and  generally  of  a 
middle  stature.  They  live  in  wooden  cottages, 
formed  of  whole  trees  piled  upon  each  other,  and 
built  together  in  villages,  the  gables  to  the  road. 
Sometimes  they  consist  of  two  stories,  but  more 
frequently  onljr  of  one.  They  are  heated  by  stoves, 
and,  though  (urty,  are  not  uncomfortable,  nor  ill 
suited  to  the  climate.  Their  furniture  consists 
generaUy  of  wooden  ardcles,  with  a  pan  or  two. 
Beds  are  little  used,  the  family  generally  sleeping 
on  the  ground,  on  benches,  or  on  the  stove.  The 
dress  of  the  peasant  consists  of  a  long  coarse  drug- 
set  coat,  fastened  by  a  belt  round  the  waist,  but 
m  winter  they  wear  a  sheep-skin  with  the  woolly 
side  inwards.  Their  trousers  are  of  coarse  linen ; 
instead  of  stockings,  woollen  or  flannel  doth  is 


wrapped  round  the  legs,  and  boots  or  shoes  of 
matted  linden  bark  are  frequently  substituted  for 
those  of  leather.  The  neck,  even  m  winter,  is  bare, 
and  the  head  is  covered  by  a  peaked  round  hat 
or  cap. 

The  Russian  peasant  considers  himself  well  fed 
if  he  have  rye-bread,  which  is  the  staple  article 
of  food  throughout  the  empire,  and  sour  cabba^ 
soup,  with  a  lump  of  fat,  or  hogVlard,  boiled  in 
it,  by  way  of  relish.  He  uses  butchers'  meat  on 
holidays,  and  at  other  times  eggs,  salt-fish,  baoon, 
lard,  and  mushrooms,  which,  at  the  proper  season, 
are  extremely  abundant.  His  favourite  dish  is  a 
hodge-podge  of  salt  or  fresh  meat,  groats,  and 
rye-flour,  highly  seasoned  with  onions  and  garlia 
Salted  cucumbers  are  a  constant  dish  at  the  pea- 
sant's table  all  the  ^ear  round.  These  and  salted 
cabbages  form  an  important  article  of  national 
commerce.  They  are  brought  in  large  vats  from 
the  southern  provinces,  where  the  climate  favv>urs 
their  production,  to  Moscow.  Petersburg,  and  other 
large  towns,  where  thev  are  constantly  on  sale  in 
the  public  markets.  The  preparation,  in  autumn, 
of  a  sufiicient  supply  of  these  pickled  vegetables 
forms,  in  every  iamilv,  an  important  part  of  do- 
mestic economy.  This  dependence  of  the  Russian 
peasant  on  vegetable  diet  is,  no  doubt,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  number  of  fasts  and 
fast-days,  of  which  he  is  a  careful  observer,  and 
which  are  multiplied  to  such  an  absurd  extreme, 
that  it  is  said  there  are  only  from  60  or  70  days  in 
the  year  on  which  it  is  permitted  to  use  butdieis' 
meat.  Quas,  a  fermented  liquor,  made  by  pouring 
b(»ling  water  on  rye  or  barley-meal,  is  the  common 
beverage  of  the  peasant  But  he  is  also  very  fond 
of  mead,  and  still  more  so  of  com  brandy,  and 
other  spirituous  liquors.  The  consumption  of  the 
latter  is  immense,  exceeding  100,000,000  gallons 
a  year,  and  furnishing  ammally  a  large  revenue 
to  government.  The  use  of  tea  is  becoming 
more  and  more  extended.  A  substitute  for  it, 
called  izbitzen,  consisting  of  herbs  and  honey 
boiled  together,  is  also  extensively  used  by  the 
peasantry. 

The  peasants  are  exceedingly  superstitioas.  A 
vessel  of  holy  water  hangs  from  the  ceiling  of  every 
room,  and  a  lamp  li|];ht^  on  particular  occasions. 
Every  house  is  provided  with  a  sacred  comer,  sup- 
plied with  one  or  more  pictures  of  their  tutelary- 
saints,  coarsely  daubed  on  wood,  frequently  re- 
sembling rather  a  Calmnck  idol  than  a  human 
head ;  but  sometimes  they  are  of  a  better  quality, 
and  neatly  framed :  to  these  they  pay  the  nicest 
marks  of  veneration.  All  the  members  of  the 
family,  the  moment  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
before  they  retire  to  sleep  in  the  evening,  never 
omit  their  adoration  to  the  saints:  they  cross 
themselves  during  several  minutes,  upon  the  sides 
and  forehead,  bow  very  low,  and  sometimes  even 
prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground.  Every  person 
also,  on  entering  the  room,  pays  his  obeisance  to 
these  objects  of  worship  previously  to  his  address- 
ing himself  to  the  family.  The  Russian  peasantrv 
have  the  vices  incident  to  their  situation.  WitK 
great  capacity  of  endurance,  and  the  most  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  imitation,  they  have  little  active 
vigour  or  steadiness  of  purpose.  In  accosting  a 
person  of  consequence,  or  from  whom  they  expect 
any  favour  or  advantage,  they  prostrate  them- 
selves, touch  the  ^und  with  their  hands,  and 
kiss  the  fringe  of  his  garments.  When  they  accu- 
mulate money,  the^  most  frequently  bury  it  in 
the  ground,  a  practice  common  to  all  countries 
where  property  is  insecure. 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  it 
was  customar}'  for  the  Russians,  of  all  ranks,  to 
marry  their  children  very  eariy,  even  before  the 
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age  of  pabertj.  Though  leBtrained  by  Peter  and 
CathenDe'IL,  this  custom  of  early  marriage  still 
prevails,  and  is  said  to  be  fraught  with  many  per- 
nicioas  conseqaences.  A  ukase,  issued  in  1801, 
prohibits  priests  from  solemnising  marriages,  un- 
less the  man  be  18,  and  the  woman  16  years  old. 
Bot  the  rule  which  exempts  all  peasants  having 
8  children  from  the  conscnption  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sidon  to  the  ukase  now  referred  to,  and  gives  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  habit  of  early  marriage. 

The  use  of  the  vapour  bath  is  universal  in  Russia, 
not  being  reckoned  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary;  and 
public  baths  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  resorted, to  by  the  peasantrv,  at  least 
once  a  week.  Though  the  baths  are  highly  heated, 
the  bathers  not  unfrequently  run  out,  and  in 
summer  plunge  into  cold  water,  or,  if  it  be  winter, 
loU^  themselves  in  the  snow.  This  sadden  alter- 
nation of  temperature  is  not  found  to  be  ii^urious 
to  health.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fre<^uent  use 
of  the  bath,  the  people  are  very  deficient  m  clean- 
liness. 

Arwijf, — The  military  power  of  Russia  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  some,  and  as  greatly  de- 
predated by  others.  The  Strelitzes,  the  first 
regularly  organised  corps  of  infantry  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century ;  and  continued, 
till  their  suppression  by  Peter  the  Great,  to  con- 
stitute the  principal  strength  of  the  army.  They 
enjoyed  various  pri\al<ges;  were  always  about 
the  person  of  the  emperor;  and  by  their  licen- 
tionsness  and  insubordmation,  as  well  as  bravery, 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Pnetorian  bands 
of  aniiqoity,  and  the  Janissaries  of  the  Ottoman 
pQite.  The  abolition  of  this  formidable  corps, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  army  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  followed  in  the  more  civifised 
countries  of  Europe,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  services  rendered  by  Peter  the  Great. 
At  bis  death,  the  regular  army  amounted  to  about 
110,000,  exclusive  of  the  imperial  guard ;  and  the 
success  which  attended  his  contest  with  the  Swedes 
showed  that  this  army  was  a  match  for  the  best 
troops  that  could  then  be  opposed  to  it. 

Under  Catherine  II.,  the  army  was  greatly 
augmented  and  improved.  This  able  and  am- 
bitious princess  augmented  the  pay  of  the  troops 
and  officers,  and  gave  them  a  more  commodious 
and  elegant  uniform  than  that  formerly  in  use. 
She  formed  the  Cossacks  into  a  flight  cavalry, 
which,  after  being  successfully  opposed  to  the 
Spahis  of  the  Turks,  has  since  distinguished  itself 
in  the  great  contests  of  more  modem  times.  Dui^ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  the 
regular  army  amounted  to  about  250,000  men ; 
and  little  was  wanting  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  surrounding  powers,  save  the  better 
oiganisation  of  the  commissariat  department,  and 
the  choice  of  better  educated  and  more  skilful 
native  ofiicers.  It  is,  however,  to  the  Emperors 
Alexander  1.  and  Nicholas,  but  more  especially 
the  latter,  that  the  Russian  army  is  indebted  for 
the  more  efficient  oiganisation,  discipline,  and 
power  by  which  it  is  now  distinguished.  The 
momentous  struggles  in  which  the  former  was 
engaged  called  forth  all  the  military  resources  of 
the  empire ;  many  abuses  were  rectified,  and  im- 
provements introduced ;  and  the  armies  of  Alex- 
ander were  at  length  enabled  to  contend  success- 
fully with  those  of  the  greatest  captain  of  the 
age.  Under  the  present  emperor,  the  discipline 
and  oii^anisation  of  the  army  have  been  still 
further  improved ;  and  it  is,  at  present,  in  a  com- 
paratively high  state  of  efficiency. 

The  Russian  army  was  newly  oiganised,  bv  a 
ukase  of  the  9th  August,  1835.    Down  to  that 


period,  two  large  armies  were  maintained;  but 
these  were  then  consolidated,  and  the  staff  of  one 
of  them  reduced.  The  army  is  now  divided  into 
six  corpM  {Tannee  of  infantry,  each  corps  into  three 
divisions,  each  division  into  two  brigades,  each 
brigade  into  two  regiments,  and  each  regiment 
into  6  battalions  of  1,000  men  each;  four  bat- 
talions take  the  field,  and  two  remain  as  a  re- 
serve; so  that  each  regiment  is  4,000  strong,  and 
each  carpi  darmet  48,000  strong.  To  each  of  these 
six  corps  there  is  attached  one  division  of  light 
horse,  in  two  brigades  (Hussars  and  Lancers)  of 
two  regiments  each.  Each. regiment  of  hor»e 
consists  of  ninesouadrons  of  160  horses  each,  eight 
of  which  take  toe  field,  and  one  remains  as  a 
reserve ;  so  that  a  regiment  in  the  field  has  1,280, 
and  a  division  5,120  horses.  Besides  this,  each 
corps  has  a  division  of  artillery  united  to  it,  con- 
sbtmg  of  three  brigades,  with  four  batteries  each 
of  eight  guns,  and  one  brigade  of  horse  artillery', 
one  reserved  battery,  one  paric  of  artillery,  and 
three  sapper  battalions,  together  6,000  men.  Tlius 
a  complete  corp»  tTarmee  is  60,000  men  strong,  with 
120  pieces  of  artillery;  and  the  whole  active  army 
860,000  men,  and  720  pieces  of  artillerjr.  Next 
come  the  guards,  in  three  divisions  of  infantry, 
three  divisions  of  cavalry,  and  one  division  of 
artillery,  with  120  guns ;  and  then  the  grenadier 
corps,  equal  in  strength  to  an  infantry  corps; 
making  together  114,000  men,  and  240  guns. 
There  is  thus  a  force  of  474,000  men  and  900 
pieces  of  artilleTy.  In  addition  to  this  powerful 
army,  the  reserves,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the 
Prussian  landwehr,  comprise  two  levies,  a  1st,  of 
about  100,000,  and  a  2nd  of  about  115,000  men. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the 
strength  of  the  r^e^lar  disposable  Russian  army, 
as  given  in  the  official  returns,  is  from  660,000  to 
700,000  men.  But  its  real  as  well  as  its  apparent 
magnitude,  its  oi^^anisation,  and  distribution,  are 
perpetually  changing.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  is  a  large  force  of  regular  troops  appro- 
priated to  local  or  peculiar  services,  including  the 
garrisons  of  the  diflerent  fortresses  with  the  armies 
emploved  in  the  Caucasus,  Finland,  and  Poland. 
If  to  these  we  add  the  veterans,  with  the  Cossacks 
and  other  irregular  levies,  the  total  amount  will 
be  swelled  to  considerably  more  than  a  milliun 
of  men. 

It  may  thence,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  that  Russia 
is  in  a  position  to  bring  a  force  of  600,000  or 
600,000  men  into  the  field,  exclusive  of  irregular 
troops.  But,  vast  as  are  her  means,  this  would  be 
a  very  exaggerated  estimate.  Supposing  the  re- 
gular disposable  army  on  foot,  including  the  rc- 
B&cvefi,  to  amount  to  660,000  men,  two  out  of 
every  six  battalions  (l-8rd  part  of  its  amount)  of 
which  it  is  made  up  are  almost  always  absent, 
being  employed  in  the  training  of  new  fevies,  and 
in  public  works.  Hence,  if  this  statement  be 
nearly  correct,  only  420,000  of  the  660,000  dis- 
posable troops  on  foot  wpuld  be  directly  available 
in  a  campaign.  And  even  this  would  be  far  too 
high  an  estimate.  A  large  deduction  must  be 
made  in  the  event  of  their  being  called  out,  from 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  reserves.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  forces  actually  embodied 
rarely  come  up  to  those  borne  on  the  ofiicial 
returns:  and  though  this  abuse  be  much  less  fre- 
quent now  than  formerly,  still  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  especially  in  the  remoter  governments. 
Owing,  also,  to  the  disaffection  prevalent  in  Po- 
land, and  her  lengthened  frontier,  stretching  in  a 
continuous  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  Russia  must 
Keep,  especially  when  engaged  in  war  with  powers 
having  the  command  of  the  sea,  a  verj*  largo 
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array  to  protect  her  own  territory.  Even  if  the 
troops  really  at  the  disposal  of  ^vemment  corre- 
vponded  with  those  in  the  official  returns,  Russia 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  sending  large  armies 
into  foreign  countries,  'and  maintaining  them 
when  there.  Her  finances  are  far  from  bdng  in  a 
flourishing  state;  her  fleets,  if  they  be  not  de- 
stroyed, will  most  probably  be  cooped  up  in  har- 
bours; and  owing  to  the  want  of  an  effective 
oi^anisation,  and  the  abuses  that  prevail  in  her 
commissariat  department,  a  great  expenditure  is 
incurred  at  the  same  time  that  the  troops  are 
often  very  ill  provided  with  the  most  indLspensable 
necessaries.  The  medical  department  is,  also,  far 
from  efficient. 

At  home  Russia  is  all  but  invulnerable.  The 
severity  of  the  climate  renders  it  next  to  impos- 
sible for  an  invading  army  to  maintain  an}*-  per- 
manent footing  in  the  country;  whilst  the  natnre 
of  the  ground,  without  roads,  and  intersected  by 
forests,  rivers,  and  marshes,  opposes  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  advance  of  an  mvadiog  force,  and 
still  more  to  its  retreat.  Even  though  the  army 
of  Napoleon  I.  had  not  had  to  contend  yrith  the 
rigours  of  an  unusually  eariy  winter,  the  result  of 
his  expedition  would  not  have  been  materially 
<lifferent.  He  could  not  possibly  have  maintained 
himself  during  the  winter  in  Moscow.  Sooner 
or  later  he  must  have  retreated;  and  a'  retreat 
through  such  a  country,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
jwwerful  enemy,  ready  to  Uke  every  opportunity 
of  attacking,  could  not  fail  to  be  most  dis&strous. 

The  troops  of  the  Imperial  Gvazd  are  a  very  fine 
body  of  men.  Generally  the  Russian  soldiers  are, 
in  respect  of  bodily  vigour,  inferior,  perhaps,  to 
those  of  England.  They  have  no  enthusiasm ;  and, 
in  respect  of  activity  and  intelligence,  are  very  far 
below  those  of  England,  France,  and  Prussia.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  they  possess  in  the 
greatest  perfection  the  two  first  qualities  of  a 
soldier,  the  most  unflinching  courage,  and  the 
most  implicit  obedience.  Subjected  from  birth 
to  a  master  whose  will  is  their  law,  the  habit  of 
prompt  and  absolute  obedience  becomes,  as  it  were, 
a  part  of  themselves.  Regardless  of  dangers  or 
difficulties,  they  will  attempt  whatever  they  are 
ordered;  and  will  accomplish  all  that  the  most 
undaunted  resolution  and  perseverance  can  effect. 
They  also  endure,  without  a  murmur,  the  greatest 
hardships  and  privations,  and  support  themselves 
in  situations  where  others  would  starve.  The 
Cossacks,  Baschkirs,  and  other  irregular  cavahy, 
are  very  useful  troops,  and  are  well  calculated 
either  to  improve  a  victory  or  to  cover  a  retreat. 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  the 
artillery  is  the  department  in  which  the  Russians 
have  made  the  greatest  advances;  but  it  is  said  to 
be  in  excess  as  compared  with  the  other  descrip- 
tions of  force.  The  cav«Ury,  also,  is  well  mounted 
and  comparatively  excellwit.  Were  the  officers 
as  intelligent  and  skilful  as  the  soldiers  are  brave 
and  dodle,  the  Russian  army  would  be  most  for- 
midable. But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Latterly,  however,  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  education  of  the  officers,  and  ex- 
elusive  of  the  establishments  for  that  purpose 
mentioned  below,  a  military  academy  was  opened 
at  Petersburg,  in  1832,  where  officers  not  above 
the  degree  of  captain  are  instructed  in  military 
service ;  and,  in  1887,  a  school  for  400  cadets  for 
the  artillery  and  engineers  was  opened  at  Woro- 
nesch.  The  pay  of  the  officers,  though  still  miser- 
ably low,  has  been  increased;  and  the  late  emperor 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  martial  spirit  or  the 
people,  and  to  make  the  service  popular,  by  insti- 
tuting grand  military  sj^ectacles.  Some  of  these 
tiave  been  on  a  gigantic  scale.    At  the  grand 


military  and  religious  festival  in  commemoratioik 
of  the  battle  of  Borodino,  in  1889,  no  fewer  than 
120,000  troops  were  present.  Marshal  BCarmont 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  effidencv  and  discipline 
of  the  Russian  forces  he  reviewed  in  the  S.  provs. 
in  1884. 

RecntUxng, — The  army  is  recruited  from  the 
classes  of  peasants  and  artisans,  partly  and  prin- 
cipally b}'  means  of  a  conscription,  partly  by  the 
adoption  of  the  sons  of  soldiers,  and  partly  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  Every  individual  belong- 
ing to  the  classes  now  named  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, liable  to  compulsory  service,  provided  he  be 
of  the  proper  age  and  stature.  The  levies  are 
ordinarily  m  the  proportion  of  1  or  2  to  every  500 
males;  but  daring  war  the  proportion  is  at  least 
as  2  or  3  to  500,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  4  or 
even  5  to  500.  This  last,  however,  may  be  taken 
as  the  maximum  levy,  and  is  rarely  exceeded. 
The  number  of  recruits  to  be  furnished  by  the 
empire  in  general,  and  by  each  district  in  pard- 
cular,  is  fixed  according  to  the  results  of  the  pre- 
ceding census.  The  nobles  nominate  such  of  tneir 
dependents  as  they  please  to  complete  their  auotas, 
the  only  conditions  being  that  they  should  nave  a 
good  constituHon,  and  be  of  the  requisite  size,  and 
not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  40  years  of  age ; 
and.  as  idle,  ill-disposed  individuals  are  sure  to  be 
nominated  in  preference  for  recruits,  those  who  are 
averse  from  the  service  endeavour  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  industry  Aid  g^ood  conduct.  The 
minimum  standard  height  for  infantry  is  not  leas 
than  1  m^trc  594  millimetres ;  and  for  cavalry,  1 
mfetre  660  millimbtres.  The  recruits  are  first  sent 
to  the  recruiting  establishments,  and  thence  for- 
warded to  the  corps  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Nobles,  magistrates,  clergymen,  and  students  are 
exempted  from  the  service.  Merchants  and  traders 
enrolled  in  the  different  guilds  are  also  exempted; 
as  are  the  only  sons  of  peasants,  and  peasants  with 
more  than  8  children.  The  levies  furnished  by 
the  Cossacks  are  regulated  by  particular  treaties; 
and  many  half  savage  tribes  are  excused,  partly 
on  account  of  their  diminutive  size,  and  partly 
because  of  their  great  aversion  to  a  military  life. 
Generally,  it  is  found  that  a  levy  of  2  on  every 
500  males  produces  a  supply  of  about  90,000  to 
100,000  men.  Substitutes  are  admitted  in  the 
event  of  the  noble  being  informed  and  not  object- 
ing to  their  employment. 

The  period  or  service  is  fixed  at  22  years  for  the 
guard,  and  25  years  for  the  other  troops.  Latterly 
however,  or  since  1883  and  1840,  soldiers  after  10 
or  15  vears'  service,  according  as  they  belonged  to 
the  Western  or  Eastern  divisions  of  the  empire, 
are  entitled  to  an  indefinite  leave;  and  are  sent 
home  to  their  native  place,  their  names  being 
enrolled  in  the  reserve  of  the  battalion  or  squadron 
of  the  regiment  to  which  they  belong,  that  they 
may,  if  necessary,  be  again  called  mto  active 
sernce.  The  aggregate  stren^h  of  the  reserves 
(those  of  10  years'  service  bemg  called  the  1st 
reserve,  and  tnose  of  15  years'  service  the  2nd)  is 
estimated  at  about  215^000  men.  The  guard  is 
recruited  from  the  grenadiers ;  the  latter  Hom  the 
infantry  of  the  line  and  light  chasseurs. 

Contrary  to  what  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed, 
the  militarv  is  not  a  popular  profession  in  Russia, 
and,  speaking  generallv,  the  conscription  is  held 
in  abhorrence.  Formerly  the  levying  of  conscripts 
used  to  be  accompanied  with  violence  and  blood- 
shed. And  though  the  condition  of  the  soldier 
has  latteriy  been  much  improved,  and  his  period 
of  servitude  shortened,  the  severe  edicts  that  oc- 
casionally appear  against  deserters,  and  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  those  b^  whom  conscripts  are 
harboured  or  concealed,  evince  the  strong  dislike 
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entertained  by  the  peasantry  to  the  service.  It  is 
believed  that  nothing  would  do  so  much  to  lessen 
this  dislike  as  the  restriction  of  the  period  of 
oompolflory  service  to  some  10  or  12  years,  and 
abolishing  the  system  of  reserves.  As  the  habits 
of  a  soldier  would  be  fully  formed  in  that  period, 
the  fair  presumption  is  that  but  few  comparatively 
would  leave  at  the  end  of  the  term ;  at  the  same 
time  that  their  being  aware  that  they  would  then 
be  perfectly  free,  would  render  conscripts  less  in- 
disposed to  enter  the  army. 

Kussian  soldiers  are  very  generally  married; 
government,  contrary  to  the  policy  of'most  other 
states,  giving  every  facility  to  those  who  wish  to 
take  wives.  Among  other  mducements,  it  supplies 
them  with  lodging,  and  undertakes  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  then:  chUdren.  But  it  allows  the 
males  no  choice  of  a  profession ;  the  latter  bein^s^ 
all  brought  np  from  infancy  with  a  view  to  their 
beiii^  made  soldiers  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
public  service.  After  remaining  for  a  while  with 
their  parents  in  their  quarters,  they  are  taken  to 
depots  or  establishments  at  Woronesch  and  other 
places,  where  they  are  instructed  in  their  duties. 
f  his  class  has  received  the  name  of  cantonufe,  and 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  not  less  than  270,000 
individuals.  Many  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  regiments  belong  to  the  class  of  can- 
tonists,  having  been  selected  on  the  ground  of  their 
Boperior  merit. 

There  are  at  Petersburg  schools  for  pages,  engi- 
neers, officers  of  artillery,  and  sub-officers  of  the 
guard ;  the  rank  of  ensign  being  given  to  pages 
who  have  gone  through  a  certain  course,  and  to 
gentlemen  cadets  who  have  been  two  years  in  the 
service.  But  the  principal  establishment  for  the 
education  of  officers  is  that  of  the  Corps  des  CadeU 
at  Petersburg,  founded  in  1731.  It  has  about  700 
pupils,  the  sons  of  noble  parents,  that  is,  of  those 
who  have  attained  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
civil  or  military  service.  The  pupils  are  divided 
into  five  classes,  and  on  leaving  school  become 
ensigns  in  regiments  of  the  line.  This  school 
has  materially  contributed  to  diffuse  information 
among  the  inferior  nobility,  and  to  supply  the 
army  with  able  officers.  There  are  also  schools  for 
cadets  at  Moscow,  TVoronesch,  Polotsk,  Tula, 
Tamboff,  and  other  towns.  The  pupils  leave  after 
a  fixed  time,  and  are  ranked  as  ensigns. 

During  peace  promotion  depends  upon  seniority, 
from  the  rank  or  ensign  to  that  of  colonel :  during 
war  it  is  determined  indifferently,  by  gallantp', 
selection,  and  seniority.  After  twoyears'  service 
a  soldier  may  become  a  mi-officer.  The  sub-officer 
who  has  served  twelve  years  obtains  of  right  the 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant  or  ensign. 

The  Russian  army  is  supported  at  very  little 
expense.  Exclusive  of  their  pay,  the  higher 
class  of  officers  receive  consideraole  allowances  as 
mess-money,  and  they  generally  contrive  to  eke 
out  their  emoluments  m  various  indirect  ways. 
The  pay  of  the  subalterns  is  most  inadequate ;  and 
it  is  hardlv  possible  for  any  one  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
altern in  tlie  cavalry,  especially  in  the  cavalry  of 
the  guard,  unless  he  has  private  resources.  Officers 
are  allowed,  according  to  their  rank,  one  or  more 
servants  {deuttehikd),  maintained  by  government, 
bat  equipped  at  the  expense  of  their  masters. 
They  are  taken  from  among  the  recruits,  the  least 
suitable  for  active  service.  The  pay  of  a  common 
Russian  soldier  does  not  exceed  86«.  a  year,  and 
various  deductions  are  made  even  from  this 
miserable  pittance.  He  gets  a  new  uniform  each 
year ;  and  is  allowed,  in  addition,  3  barrels  of  flour, 
24  lbs.  of  salt,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  rye  or 
oatmeal.  On  fete  days  the  soldiers  of  the  guard 
receive  a  certain  allowance  of 'butchers'  meat,  but 


this  is  very  rarely  tasted  by  their  fellows.  At 
home  the  soldier  used  to  be  paid  in  paper;  but 
when  he  crossed  the  frontier  he  was  paid  in  silver 
roubles ;  and  one  of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to 
3^  of  the  former,  his  pay,  when  abroad,  was,  of 
course,  augmented  in  the  same  proportion.  This 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  partly  mtended  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  soldier  to  undertake  offensive 
operations;  but,  besides  having  this  effect,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  subsist 
among  foreigners  without  robbing.  The  cavalry 
horses  are  very  good;  and,  fodder  being  very 
cheap,  they  are  well  kept.  Soldiers  leaving  the 
army  on  the  expiration  of  their  compmsory 
service  are  entitled  to  a  small  pension ;  and  those 
who  have  been  maimed  or  wounded  are  received 
and  supported  in  some  of  the  hospitals  established 
in  that  view  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Soldiers  who  continue  in  the  army  after  their  term 
of  compulsory  service  has  expired,  acquire  several 
advantages.  They  receive,  exclusive  of  the  re- 
tiring pension  to  which  they  are  entitled,  double 
pay ;  and  after  five  years*  voluntary  service  they 
are  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension  equal  to  three 
times  their  original  full  pay. 

The  inadequate  pay  of  the  officers  and  men  is 
the  grand  evil  in  relation  to  the  Russian  army. 
It  compels  all  classes  to'  attempt  underhand 
methods  of  making  money,  and  hence  the  jobbing 
and  corruption  of  the  first  and  the  thievish  habits 
of  the  latter.  These  practices  are  now,  however, 
less  prevalent  than  formerly.  Down  to  a  late 
period  the  colonels  of  Russian  regiments  supplied 
their  corps  with  most  articles  SS  provision  and 
clothing,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  in  very 
many  instances  the  officers  were  more  anxious  to 
increase  their  own  emoluments  than  to  provide  for 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  troops.  But  this 
system  has  been  suppressed ;  and  the  provisioning 
and  clothing  of  the  troops  is  now  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  boards,  constituted  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  despite  every  precaution  there  is  still 
much  temptation,  and  many  opportunities  to  in> 
dulge  in  peculation. 

Capital  punishments  are  at  all  times  rare  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  are  never  inflicted  except 
Vluring  war.  During  peace  culprits  are  uniformly 
condemned  to  transportation  to  Siberia,  and  to 
forced  labour  in  the  mines.  Corporeal  punish- 
ments may  be  ordered  by  the  commanding  officers 
of  regiments,  but  they  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
twenty  strokes  of  the  knout,  and  are  not  inflicted 
except  for  very  grave  offences.  Soldiers  who 
continue  in  the  army  after  their  full  period  of 
compulsory  service  is  exhausted  cannot  be  corpo  - 
really  punished  except  by  command  of  a  council 
of  war. 

MiUiary  CdUmies, — Exclusive  of  her  ordinary 
forces,  Russia  has  a  force  of  military  colonists. 
These  are  a  sort  of  agricultural  soldiers  established 
by  an  ukase  issued  in  1818,  agreeably  to  t^e  sug- 
gestion of  General  Araktehief.  The  object  was 
to  create  a  military  force  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  by  engrafting  military  service  upon  the 
agricultural  labours  of  the  peasants.  For  this 
purpose  certain  districts  belonging  to  the  crown 
were  selected  in  the  environs  of  the  lake  Ilmen,  in 
the  government  of  Novgorod,  and  in  some  of  the 
soutbem  governments,  the  territory  of  which  was 
distributed  among  the  peasantry,  at  the  rate  of 
about  15  deciatint^,  or  46  acres  of  arable  land  to 
each  head  of  a  family,  villages  on  an  improved 
and  uniform  plan  being  at  tlie  same  time  erected 
for  their  accommodation.  The  stock  and  imple- 
ments necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  this  land 
were  furnished  to  the  colonist  by  the  crown,  and 
he  was  charged  with  its  cultivation,  with  contri^ 
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buting  to  tbe  common  magazine  of  the  Tillage, 
and  keeping  up  the  road»,  the  sorpliis  produce 
after  Uiese  outgoings  and  the  provision  for  his 
family  were  deduct^,  being  at  his  dispoeaL  ^  A 
soldier  was  assigned  to  each  colonist,  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  latter ;  but  the  soldier  was,  in  return, 
obliged,  when  not  absent  or  engaged  in  duty,  to 
assist  the  colonist  in  the  labours  of  nis  farm.  The 
colonists,  as  well  as  the  soldiery,  were  deprived  of 
their  beards,  and  wore  uniform,  every  thing  within 
the  colony  being  subject  to  militaiy  regulation : 
there  was  no  restraint  on  the  marriage  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  their  male  children,  and  those  of  the 
colonists,  were  all  bred  up  to  be  soldiers.  The  girls 
were  educated  in  separate  schools;  and,  though 
there  was  no  regulation  to  that  effect,  were  gene- 
rally married  to  the  voung  men  belon^^ng  to  the 
colonies.  Exclusive  of  the  principal  soldiers  already 
alluded  to,  there  was  in  eveiy  cottage  a  substitute 
or  supplementary  soldier,  generally  a  son  of  the 
colonist,  who  was  bound  to  take  the  place  of  the 
principal  soldier  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  sick- 
ness, so  that  the  regiments  distributed  among  the 
colonies  should  never  want  their  full  complement 
of  men. 

The  colonies  contained  in  all  from  60,000  to 
60,000  troops,  but  they  are  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  failure.  It  will  always, 
indeed,  be  found  to  be  impossible  successfully  to 
combine  the  business  of  a^culture  with  the 
military  service.  The  soldiers  get  attached  to 
their  farms  and  families,  and  become  unwilling 
t«  leave  them  and  impatient  of  military  restraint. 
Hence  considerable  discontent  prevailed,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  among  the  colonies  in  question.  A 
dangerous  mutiny,  in  which  several  officers  lost 
their  lives,  was  not  suppressed  except  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  late  emperor,  who  discovered  on  this 
occasion  his  usual  courage  and  decision.  The 
military  colonies  are  now  confined  to  cantonments 
in  which  peasants  occupying  a  certain  extent  of 
land  are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
trooper  and  his  horse. 

iVat^. — Russia  is  indebted  for  her  naval  power, 
as  she  is  for  her  ascendency  by  land,  her  civilisa- 
tion, and,  indeed,  every thmg  else,  to  the  creative 
genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  Previously  to  his  ac- 
cession, Russia  had  no  sea-port,  other  than  Arch- 
angel, and  did  not  possess  a  single  gun-boat.  As 
soon,  however,  as  Peter  had  acquired  a  footing  on 
the  Baltic,  he  set  about  creating  a  navy ;  and  the 
better  to  qualify  himself  for  the  task  of  its  con- 
struction, he  visited  Holland  and  England^  where 
he  not  only  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  naval  architecture,  but  with  the 
practical  business  of  a  ship^s  carpenter,  by  work- 
mg  himself  at  this  employment.  The  monarchs 
since  Peter,  and  especially  Catherine  II.  and  the 
present  emperor,  have  exerted  themselves  to  in- 
crease and  improve  the  fleet;  and,  it  is  now, 
perhaps,  in  as  nigh  a  state  of  efficiency  aa  it  is 
likely  to  attain. 

The  Russian  navy  consists  of  two  great  divi- 
sions, the  fleet  of  the  Baltic,  and  that  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Each  of  these  two  fleets  is  a^ain  subdivided 
into  sections,  of  which  three  are  m  or  near  the 
Baltic,  and  three  in  or  near  the  Black  Sea,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  small  squadrons  of 
galleys,  ^im-boata,  and  similar  vessels.  The  di- 
visions, hke  the  English,  cany  the  white,  blue, 
and  red  flag — ^an  arrangement  originating  with 
the  Dutch—but  without  the  rank  of  the  admirals 
being  in  any  wav  connected  with  the  colour  of 
the  flag.  Each  division  of  the  fleet  formerly  con- 
sisted of  one  three-decker,  eight  two-deckers,  six 
frigates,  one  corvette,  and  four  smaller  vessels. 

The  sailors  of  the  imperial  navy  are  levied,  like 


the  army,  b^  recruitment ;  as  many  of  them,  bow^ 
ever,  as  possible  are  enlisted  voluntarily,  and  the 
crews  furnished  by  Finland  are  obtained  altogether 
in  this  manner.  The  period  of  service  in  the  navy 
was  formerly  twenty-two  years,  but  was  reduced, 
by  imperial  decree  of  September  10, 1859,  to  four- 
teen years. 

An  official  report  published  by  the  minister  of 
marine,  July  20,  1868,  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  existing  naval  forces  of  Russia.  It 
is  said  that  this  list  includes  only  those  vessels 
which  are  seaworthy  and  fit  for  active  service. 

The  Russian  fleet,  according  to  this  report,  com- 
prises six  divisions,  as  follows :  1.  The  BalUc  fleet ; 
2.  The  Black  Sea  fleet;  8.  The  naval  force  sta- 
tioned in  the  Amour;  4.  The  fleet  in  the  White 
Sea;  6.  The  fleet  in  the  Caspian  Sea;  6.  The 
naval  force  on  the  Lake  of  And.  This  last  force 
is  the  smallest  of  all,  and  consists  of  but  two 
steamers  of  40  and  12  horse-power;  the  fleet  in 
the  White  Sea  is  more  powerful,  and  includes 
two  war  steamers  carrying  8  guns  each  and  fitted 
with  engines  of  240  and  15  horse-power  respect- 
ively, besides  three  smaller  steamers.  The  next 
most  important  fleet  is  that  in  the  Caspian,  com- 
prising ten  steamers  of  850  horse-power,  and  ten 
steam  transports,  four  of  which  latter  are  armed 
with  8  guns,  and  the  other  six  with  6  guns  each. 
The  naval  force  in  the  Amour  river  is  composed 
of  six  corvettes,  mounting  11  guns  each;  seven 
schooners,  six  of  6  guns  each,  Sie  other  carrying 
4  guns;  and  eleven  steam  transports,  three  of 
them  screws,  and  carrying  collectively  87  guns. 
The  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea  is  composed  of  forty- 
two  war  steamers,  six  of  which  carry  11  guns 
each ;  three,  9  guns  each ;  and  tiie  remainder  2  or 
4  guns.  The  Baltic  fleet  includes  nine  ships  of 
the  line,  of  185,  131,  111,  84,  three  of  88,  78,  and 
68  guns ;  fourteen  frigates,  one  of  which  mounts 
70  guns,  and  four  others  carrying  from  45  to  60 
guns;  six  corvettes,  armed  with  11  to  17  guns 
each;  two  gun-boats,  of  8  guns  each;  nine 
steamers  of  various  sizes,  carrying  together  68 
guns;  nineteen  smaller  steamers  and  five  trans- 
ports; making  a  total  of  sixty-four  sail,  llie 
greater  number  of  these  vessels  were  built  in 
England,  and  fitted  with  English  engines,  be- 
tween the  years  1851  and  1861.  But  the  list 
does  not  include  the  iron-clad  frigates  built  in 
1863— one,  the  'Sevastopol,'  at  Cronstadt,  and 
the  other  in  England. 

Russian  ships,  both  in  the  Balric  and  Black  Sea, 
last  but  a  very  short  time,  and,  consequently,  are 
very  expensive.  The  great  naval  sUtions  are 
Cronstadt  and  Sveaborff,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  Sevastopol,  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Education. — Education  in  Russia  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  There  have  for  more  than  a  century 
been  schools  in  all  the  great  towns ;  but  these  are 
but  few  in  number,  and  the  rural  population  is 
too  much  dispersed,  and  tied  down  to  routine 
practices,  to  allow  it  to  reap  much  benefit  fn>m 
countr^r  schools.  But,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties in  its  way,  education  has  been  a  good  deal 
improved  and  extended  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
an  object-  of  great  solicitude  with  the  govern- 
ment. A  plan  for  a  national  system  of  instruc- 
tion was  laid  down  in  a  ukase  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  I.  issued  in  1802,  which,  though  it  has 
undergone  various  modifications,  contains  the  out- 
line of  the  system  that  is  still  followed.  The 
empire  is  divided  in  respect  of  education  into  a 
certain  number  of  districts,  each  of  which  has, 
or  is  intended  to  have,  a  universitv,  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lyceums  (at  which  the  young 
men  intended  to  'fill  civil  offices  are  mostly  in- 
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strncted),  g^rmnasiimis,  high  schools,  and  ele- 
mentazy  schools,  varying  aocording  to  its  extent 
and  population.  At  present  the  districts  are  those 
of^  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkof,  Kasan,  Dorpat, 
Kleff,  Odessa,  Wilna,  Warsaw,  and  Siberia ;  oat 
of  these  only  the  first  six  have  universities,  h. 
cantor,  or  inspector,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
district,  who  is  in  constant  communication  with 
the  minister  of  public  instrucdon.  The  subjects 
and  oourses  of  study,  the  examinations  to  be 
gone  through,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid,  are  all 
fixed  by  government.  The  sum  placed  annually 
at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion amounts  to  above  8  imllion  roubles. 

The  higher  educational  establishments  of  the 
empire  are: — 

1.  University  of  Petersburg. — This  universitr, 
founded  in  181*9,  has  about  70  professors  and  sub- 
ordinate functionaries,  and  400  students.  The 
eight  governments  dependent  upon  it  had  16  gym- 
nasiums, 64  district  scnools,  and  96  parish  schools, 
with  215  private  institutions. 

2.  University  of  Moscow.  — This  nniversity, 
founded  in  1775,  has  126  professors  or  function- 
aries, and  about  900  pupils.  In  its  librarjr  are 
100,000  vols.  It  has  nine  governments  within 
its  jurisdiction,  and  in  these  a  Ivoeum,  12  gymna- 
siums, 84  district  schools,  and  ^  parish  schools. 
The  surveillanoe  of  the  system  is  committed  to 
the  care  of  an  inspector  and  five  sub-inspectors. 
A  school  has  also  been  founded  in  Moscow  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  the  sons  of  fifty  decayed 
merchants. 

3.  The  University  of  Kharkof,  founded  in  1803, 
has  79  professors,  and  448  pupils.  The  5  govern- 
ments with  the  territory  or  the  Don  (^Msacks 
under  its  lurisdiction  has  7  gvmnasiums,  61  dis- 
trict schools,  and  117  parish  scKools. 

4.  The  University  of  Kasan,  founded  in  1804, 
has  87  professors,  and  821  pupils.  The  10  govern- 
ments under  its  lurisdiction  have  each  a  eymna- 
6tum.  The  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Mon- 
golian lanniages  are  taught  in  this  university. 

5.  The  University  of  Dorpat,  founded  in  1682, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Russia,  has  about  75 
professors,  and  600  pupils.  There  is  attached  to 
the  institution  a  botanical  garden  and  a  museum. 
The  three  governments  under  its  Jurisdiction  have 
four  gymnasiums,  and  111  public  schools. 

6.  The  University  of  Kieflf,  called  St  Wladi- 
rair,  was  founded  in  1834,  being  iatended  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  of  Wii^a,  suppressed 
after  the  late  Polish  insurrection.  It  has  87  pro- 
feseoiB  and  subordinate  functionaries,  and  522 
pupils.  It  is  well  endowed.  There  are  5  govern- 
ments under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  university,  in 
which  are  1  lyceum,  11  gymnasiums,  41  district 
schools,  107  parish  schools,  and  24  private  esta- 
blishments. Government  provides  for  the  edu- 
cation of  50  pupils  at  this  university,  of  whom 
26  are  trained  to  be  teachers,  and  24  are  in- 
structed in  the  law,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  fill 
judicial  and  other  dvil  offices  in  the  old  Polish 
provinces. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  the  edu- 
cational districts  of  Odessa,  Wilna,  and  Warsaw, 
which  have  all  institutions  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance. The  lyceum  at  Odessa,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  nobles  at  Warsaw,  enjoy  a  well-merited 
reputation. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  various  schools 
founded  for  particular  objects,  and  not  coming 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  pul^ 
Uc  instruction.  Among  others  may  be  specified 
the  military  schools  in  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
other  towns ;  schools  of  the  suigioo-medical  acade- 
mies of  Petersburg  and  Moscow ;  schools  founded 


and  endowed  by  individuals,  and  those  founded  by 
and  placed  xmder  the  control  of  the  clergy. 

The  latter,  or  the  theolo|pcal  schools,  mtended 
principally  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of  the 
clergy,  are  amongst  the  most  ancient  and  important 
of  any  in  Russia.  They  consist  of  four  principal 
academies  at  Kieff,  Moscow,  Petersburg  ^  and 
Kasan,  which  give  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches,  and  confer  the  d^rees  of  A.M.  and 
M.D.;  of  86  diocesan  schools;  and  of  between 
850  and  400  district  schools,  at  which  consider- 
able numbers  of  the  inferior  classes  are  instructed ; 
and  of  a  still  greater  number  of  parish  schools. 
The  total  number  of  scholars  in  these  four  de- 
scriptions of  schools  may  vary  ftom  75,000  to 
85,000.  Though  the  sons  of  the  clergy  generally 
follow  the  prof^ion  of  their  fathers,  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  Occasionally  they  enter  the 
civil  service,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
statesmen,  historians,  and  poets,  of  Russia,  have 
sprung  from  this  class. 

Elementary  instruction  is  in  the  most  depressed 
state.  According  to  a  ukase  of  1802,  a  grammar 
school  should  be  established  in  every  district,  and 
an  elementary  school  should  be  established  in 
every  parish,  or  at  least  in  every  two  parishes, 
according  to  the  population.  But  these  regulations 
have,  in  very  many  instances,  not  been  complied 
with ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  advan- 
tages of  education  are  but  littie  appreciated  by 
the  peasantry,  and  that  it  is  frequentiy  discouraged 
by  the  nobility,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that 
such  should  be  the  case.  In  despite,  however,  of 
every  obstacle,  education  has  made  and  is  making 
a  considerable  progress.  The  official  report  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  states  that,  in  the 
year  1860  there  were  in  the  whole  of  the  empire 
8,987  schools  with  950,002  pupils.  This  gives  one 
pupil  to  every  77  inhabitants.  Other  calculations 
give  a  much  lower  rate  of  public  education,  stating 
tile  proportion  of  school-attending  children  to  in- 
habitants as  1  to  140. 

Since  the  epoch  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  all 
Russian  subjects  have  been  forbidden  from  study- 
ing in  any  foreign  university.  A  strict  surveil- 
lance is  exercised  over  all  descriptions  of  schools ; 
no  private  schools  can  be  opened  without  permis- 
sion from  the  proper  authorities,  and  all  masters 
and  mistresses  of  such  seminaries  must  be  native 
Russians;  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  no  one 
shall  be  a  teacher  in  a  private  family  without 
bein^  accredited  by  a  university,  and  having  a 
certificate  of  capacity  and  good  conduct.  The 
sciences  principally  taught  in  the  universities  are 
the  histoiy,  literature,  geo^phy,  and  statistics  of 
Russia.  Lectures  on  politics  or  political  economy 
are  esteemed  dangerous,  and  are  forbidden.  The 
object  of  these  regulations  ia  manifest  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  the  higher  branches, 
the  government  has  had  sa^city  to  perceive  that 
the  diffusion  of  elementary  instruction,  including 
the  principles  of  the  useful  arts,  would  not  tend 
to  shake  the^  stability  of  the  existing  order  of 
thin^  while  it  would  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  raise  the  peasantry  from  the  state  of  ignorance 
in  which  they  are,  and  to  develope  the  resources 
of  the  country.  Great  numbers  of  new  schools 
have  been  opened  within  the  last  half  dozen  years ; 
and  lectures  on  agriculture,  and  the  application  of 
science  to  art,  have  been  established  in  the  different 
univeraities.  A  taste  for  instruction  and  reading 
is  also  beginning  to  be  widely  difi^ed  among  the 
town  pop.  Many  new  works,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  ment,  annually  appear;  and  many 
foreign  works  are  translated  into  Russian.  Nu- 
merous literary  and  scientific  journals  issue  from 
the  presses  of  Petenbuxg,  Moscow,  Riga,  Odessa, 
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and  other  towns.  But  all  works  and  joomals 
imported  from  abroad  must  be  submitted,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  the  inspection  of  the  censors. 
This  jealousy  of  whatever  might  tend  to  expand 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  their  rights  and  duties,  is  the  grand 
obstacle  to  the  civilisation  of  the  higher  classes. 

Professors  and  teachers  in  universities  and  other 
seminaries  obtain  rank  and  rise  according  to  merit 
and  seniority;  and  when  unfit  for  the  active  duties 
of  their  station,  they  receive  a  small  pension.  But 
their  regular  salaries,  like  those  of  almost  all  other 
functionaries,  are  totally  inadequate  to  support 
their  rank  and  station  in  society.  A  professor  has 
only  about  80/.  a  year,  and  his  assistant  32L ;  a 
professor  of  languages  has  24/.,  and  each  of  the 
students,  supported  by  the  crown,  8/.  a  year.  The 
institutions  of  Moscow  and  Tsarskoi-Zelo  are  the 
most  distinguished  of  those  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  nobles.  In  the  first  there  are  about 
800  boarders,  paid  for  by  their  parents;  the  rest 
attending  as  day-scholars.  The  first  class  ]^y  32/. 
a  year,  and  the  second  24/.  The  pedagogical  in- 
stitution of  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  valuable  in  the  empire.  It  is  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  education  and  training  of 
schoolmasters. 

Young  men  belonging  to  great  families  used 
formerly  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  educated  at  home 
by  foreign  tutors,  of  whom  not  a  few  were  ignorant, 
unprincipled,  and  servile.  But  an  edict  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  I.  contributed  to  subvert  this 
practice,  by  excluding  all  young  men,  not  educated 
at  a  public  seminary,  from  the  higher  class  of  pub- 
lic employments. 

J2ace«.— The  Bussian  empire  embraces  at  pre- 
sent an  immense  variety  of  dilTerent  races;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  or  the  Kussians  pro- 
perly so  called,  with  the  Poles,  and  also  the  Bul- 
garians and  Servians,  belong  to  the  great  Slavonic 
family.  The  Slavonians  are  most  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Sarmatx  of 
antiquity;  but,  though  probable,  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  At  all  events,  they  are  radically 
distinct  from  the  Goths,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  Tartars  and  other  Eastern  nations,  on 
the  other.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  common  opinion  that  they  were  denominated 
Slavonians  from  their  being  originally  slaves.  On 
the  contrary,  when  first  known  to  history,  the 
Slavonians  were  as  firee  as  the  Goths.  The  prac- 
tice of  slavery  was  gradually  introduced ;  and  in 
iiussia  it  was  not  completed  till  the  beginning  of 
last  century. 

The  next  principal  race  is  that  of  the  Ouralians 
or  Finns,  inhabiting  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland, 
Esthonia,  Lapland,  and  several  districts  in  the 
north  of  the  empire.  The  Finnish  population  is 
believed  to  amount,  in  all,  to  above  8,000,000  in- 
dividuals. The  Letto-Lithunian  race,  amounting 
to  nearly  2,000,000,  is  principally  found  in  Litliu- 
nia  and  the  W.  provs.  There  are,  also,  above 
2,000,000  Tartars;  2,000,000  Georgians  and  Arme- 
nians. The  Germans  settled  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire  may  be  taken  at  about  450,000 ;  and 
there  are,  besides,  1,060,000  Jews,  with  Samoyedes, 
Mongolians,  Karachatskadalcs,  and  Americans. 

Language, — There  are  within  the  Russian  em- 
pire tlbosxt  forty  distinct  languages  in  use,  having 
attached  to  them  an  immense  number  of  different 
dialects.  The  individuals  belonging  to  the  Sla- 
vonic race  have  two  languages — the  Bussian  and 
the  Polish,  both  derived  from  the  ancient  Sla- 
vonic This  mother-tongue,  au^ented  and  mo- 
dified by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  which  in- 
troduced it  into  a  number  of  Greek  words,  and  by 
the  dominion  of  the  Tartars,  by  whom  it  m'os 


loaded  with  Turkish  and  Mongolian  terms,  was 
gradually  formed  into  the  Bussian.  The  primitive 
idiom  contmued,  however,  to  be  employed  in  the 
liturgy  and  the  sciences  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great^  when  the  Russian  gained  thiat  ascendency 
in  religion  and  science  it  had  ahneady  gained  in 
conversation.  The  extraordinary  advances  that 
were  then  made  in  civiliBation  occasioned  the  in- 
troduction of  an  immense  number  of  new  words. 
At  length  the  language  became  tolerably  well 
fixed.  The  alphabet,  which  consisted  originally 
of  46,  has  been  reduced  to  37  letters,  some  of  Uiem 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  others  from  the 
Latin.  Some  characters  are,  however,  quite  un- 
like those  of  any  other  language,  and  can  hardly 
be  pronounced'  by  any  save  Slavonians.  The 
grammatical  forms  are  not  well  defined,  and  the 
conjugations  are  exceedingly  irregular.  Other- 
wise the  language  is  rich,  sonorous,  flexible,  natu- 
ral, and  elegant.  The  variety  of  its  terminations 
is  very  remarkable.  There  is  very  little /Nztots  in 
Russia ;  the  language  of  the  country  differing  but 
little  from  that  of  the  towns.  There  are,  however, 
three  principal  dialects  characterised  by  Prichard 
(Histonr  of  Mankind,  lit  410)  as  follows : — 

1.  *  The /mre  or  proper  Russian,  the  cultivated 
language  of  the  whole  Russian  nation,  spoken  in 
Moscow  and  all  the  central  parts  of  the  European 
empire  of  Russia.  Vulgar  and  corrupted  branches 
of  this  dialect  are  those  of  Susdal  and  Olonetz, 
the  last  of  which  is  intermixed  with  Finnic 
words. 

2.  <The  Malo-RuisUxn,  the  language  of  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  European  Russia,  approach- 
ing t»  the  old  Slavic  in  many  forms  of  expression 
and  in  the  enumeration  of  some  consonants.  This 
dialect  is,  perhaps,  richer  than  any  other  in  na- 
tional songs,  many  of  which  have  a  peculiar 
beauty. 

*The  Malo-Russian  is  essentially  the  same 
idiom  as  that  of  the  Russniaks  or  Ruthenians,  in- 
habitants of  the  eastern  part  of  Galicia  and  the 
north-eastern  districts  of  Ilungaiy  and  Poland, 
who  are  about  3,000,000  of  people.  Thev  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church,  although  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Russian  empire. 

3.  *  The  JVkite  liussian  is  the  dialect  spoken  in 
Lithuania  and  in  part  of  White  Russia,  especially 
in  Volhynia.  The  historical  documents  of  iJ- 
thuania  were  written  in  this  dialect,  which  was 
in  use  as  a  written  language  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.* 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  first  grammar  of 
the  Russian  language  appeared  at  Oxford  ui  1G96. 
The  best  grammar  is  that  of  Dobrowski,  published 
at  Vienna  in  1822.  The  RuAnian  Academy  has 
published  a  dictionary'  of  the  language  in  6  vols. 
4to.,  1806-1822. 

Literature. — Russia  has  had  several  distinguished 
natural  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  but  they 
have  been  chiefly  foreigners  (Germans  principally) 
resident  in  the  country.  At  present  the  native 
literature  of  Russia  occupies  a  respectable  place  in 
that  of  EuroiM?.  The  introduction  of  Christianity 
was  marked  by  the  growth  of  a  taste  for  letted 
among  the  ancient  Slavonians ;  but  the  only  re- 
mains of  that  early  literature  are  some  fragments 
of  chivalrous  poetry,  and  the  annals  of  the  monk 
Nestor.  The  Tartar  invasion  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  literature,  and  Ru»sia  fell  back  into  tlie 
abyss  of  barbarism,  whence  she  did  not  begin  to 
emerge  till  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Ro- 
manoff. The  attempts  of  the  restorers  of  litera- 
ture were  at  first  confined  to  some  feeble  dramatic 
performances ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  1 7th, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries,  to  mi^- 
rable  imitations  of  French  and  other  foreign  works. 
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In  the  course  of  the  18th  century,  however,  Lo- 
monofioff  created,  by  his  precepts  and  his  example, 
a  national  literature.  Soumarokoff  carried  the 
drama  to  a  hijich  degree  of  perfection,  and  since 
then  a  crowd  of  writers  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  all  departments,  from  the  epopeia  down 
to  eclogue  and  fable,  and  the  national  literature 
continues  to  flourish  with  undiminished  vigour. 
The  History  of  Russia,  by  Karamzin,  tliough  it 
reaches  only  to  1603,  is  a  work  of  great  merit 
Numerous  journals  or  periodical  publications,  in 
different  languages^  devoted  to  politics,  literature, 
and  science,  appear  in  different  ports  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  so  long  as  these  are  subjected  to  a  severe 
censorship,  and  as  the  government  looks  with 
jealouspr  on  anything  Approaching  (o  the  expres- 
sion or  a  free  opinion,  the  political  and  philoso- 
phical works  of  Russian  writers  can  be  but  little 
deserving  of  attention.  The  first  Russian  press 
was  set  up  at  Kieff,  in  1551.  Previously  to  1800, 
there  had  not  been  printed  above  1,000  works  in 
Russia ;  in  1807,  the  number  of  such  works  was 
about  4,000;  in  1821,  they  amounted  to  13,249, 
and  at  present  to  more  than  treble  this  number, 
about  a  fourth  part  being  translations  from  the 
French  and  other  foreign  languages. 

Russia  has  some  splendid  libraries  and  museums. 
The  imperial  library  at  Petersburg  contains  about 
400,000  vols,  and  17,000  manuscripts;  and  the 
Roman tzow  Museum  contains  a  large  collection 
of  national  antiquities  and  of  every  kind  of  cu- 
riosities. 

Religion, — Most  religions  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
cient continent  have  their  adherents  in  Russia. 
The  court,  however,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  profess  the  Russo-Greek  Christian  faith,  de- 
nominated by  its  votaries  the  orthodox  or  true 
Catholic  faith.  The  points  in  which  it  principally 
differs  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  are,  its 
<Ienying  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope,  its 
prohibiting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  its  au- 
thorising all  individuals  to  read  and  study  the 
Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  The  pro- 
hibition of  celibacy  is  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that  no  priest  can  perform  any  spiritual  function 
before  he  is  married,  nor  after  he  becomes  a 
widower;  and  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  remarry,  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  the  cessation  of  his  functions 
as  a  priest  (unless  he  be  specially  allowed  by  the 
bishop  to  continue  them)  are  necessarily  identical. 
The  priests  may,  however,  on  the  death  of  their 
wives,  enter  into  a  convent,  and  enjoy  the  barren 
pri\-ilege  of  becoming  eligible  to  be  dignitaries  of 
the  church.  Pictures  of  saints  are  admitted  into 
the  Russo-Greek  churches  and  houses;  but  all 
St  atues  and  bas-reliefs,  are  rigidly  excluded.  There 
are  several  fasts,  of  which  that  of  Easter,  which 
crmtinaes  for  teven  weeks  is  the  longest  and 
strictest.  Divine  service  is  performed  in  the  native 
tongue ;  and  singing  in  churches  \b  unaccompanied 
by  any  sort  of  instrumental  music.  The  total 
p(»p.  professing  the  Russo-Greek  faith  may  be  es- 
timated at  about  50,000,000.  No  country  in 
Europe  po^esses  such  a  number  of  fine  churches 
as  Russia.  The  meanest  village  is  generally  fur- 
nished with  a  temple  ornamented  with  gilt  domes 
and  spires.  These  edifices  are  nearly  all  in  the 
Grecian  stvle  of  architecture,  substantially  built 
of  brick,  plastered  and  painted  with  much  taste, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  huts  or  izbus  of 
the  peasantry  by  which  they  are  surroimded. 

There  are  in  Russia  nearly  500  cathedrals  and 
about  29,000  churches  attached  to  the  established 
faith,  the  latter  employing  about  70,000  secular  or 
parochial  clergymen.  There  are  also  about  550 
convents,  of  which  480  are  for  men  and  70  for 
womeiu     Adjoining  to  each  church  or  near  it, 


there  is  always  a  holoikalma  or  belfry,  commonlv 
of  great  height,  and  provided  with  large  bells, 
which  are  tolled  several  times  during  every  ser%*ice, 
and  on  holidays  kept  ringing  the  whole  day.  The 
Russians  are  passionately  fond  of  the  sound  of 
belLi,  and  laiger  and  finer  ones  are  nowhere  to  be  ' 
found ;  every  church  has  in  its  steeple  four  or  five 
of  different  sizes;  and  in  many  this  number  is 
doubled  and  even  trebled. 

The  Russian  church  was  long  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  its  metropolitan  being  no- 
minated by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  But 
after  the  capture  of  the  latter  city  by  the  Turks  in 
1453,  the  Russian  clergy  appointed  then:  own  me- 
tropolitan. This  practice  continued  till  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  declared  himself  the  head 
of  the  Russo-Greek  church,  appointing,  at  the 
same  time,  a  s^mod  for  the  management  of  its 
affairs.  The  clergj'  are  either  secular  or  regular— 
the  former  consistm^  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
the  latter  of  the  higher  dignitaries  and  monks. 
The  hierarchy  is  composed  of  bishops,  archbishops, 
and  metropolitans.  There  are  in  all  thirty-eight 
dioceses. 

In  Russia,  as  in  most  other  countries,  the  piety, 
or  superstition  of  individuals,  had  conferred  great 
wealth  on  the  church,  particularly  on  the  monas- 
teries. This  having  occasioned  many  abuses  and 
irregularities,  afforded  a  pretext,  of  which  Peter 
the  Great  availed  himself,  not  only  to  suppress 
various  monasteries,  but  to  deprive  the  church  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  wealth.  In  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.,  the  degradation  of  the  clergy  was 
completed  by  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  im- 
moveable property  of  the  diurch  to  the  use  of  the 
state,  pensions  being  assigned,  in  its  stead,  to  the 
different  functionaries  to  whom  it  had  belonged. 
But,  yrith  the  exception  of  a  few  livings  in  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  other  principal  cities,  the  sti- 
pends of  the  clergy,  even  when  increased  by  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  and  by  the  perquisites  on 
occasion  of  births,  marriages,  and  funerals,  are  quite 
inadequate  to  provide  for  their  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. The  total  number  of  established  clergy, 
of  all  ranks  and  orders,  may  be  Uken  at  about 
254,000;  and- the  sums  allowed  as  stipends  by 
government  is  so  very  small,  that  they  are  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  their  flocks.  ITie  revenue 
even  of  the  senior  metropolitan,  the  highest  dig- 
nitary in  the  hierarchy,  did  not  recently  exceed 
eOOi.  or  700/.  a  year ;  and  an  archimandrite,  or 
abbot,  the  class  next  below  a  bishop,  had  not 
generally  more  than  from  40/.  to  bQL  a  year. 
Mr.  Coxe  (Travels  in  Russia,  iii.  143,)  says,' that 
'besides  the  surplice  fee,  which  in  the  poorest 
benefices  amounts  to  4/L  a  year,  and  in  the  most 
profitable  to  but  20/:,  they  have  onlv  a  wooden 
house,  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  the  meanest 
among  their  parishioners,  and  a  small  portion  of 
hmd,  which  they  generally  cultivate  with  their 
own  hands;  while  the  highest  dignity  to  which 
they  can  ever  attain,  so  long  as  they  continue 
married,  is  that  of  a  prototype  of  a  cathedral, 
whose  income  scarcely  exceeds  20/L  a  year.' 

The  duties  of  the  Russian  clergy  of  all  orders 
are  very  laborious.*  There  is  in  the  family  circles 
of  the  secular  or  parochial  cleigy  a  degree  of 
culture  and  good  manners  peculiar  to  themselves. 
This  description  of  cleigymen  wear  long  beards, 
and  form,  in  fact,  like  the  priests  of  old,  a  kind  of 
distinct  class,  or  caste.  None  but  the  sons  of 
clergymen  are  educated  for  the  church;  nor  is 
there  one  instance  in  a  thousand  of  any  one  be- 
longing to  any  other  class  entering  the  ranks  of 
the  secular  clergy.  The  r^ular,  or  dignified 
cleigy,  on  the  contrary,  though  often  the  sons  of 
priests,  not  unfrequently  receive   recruits   from 
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among  the  nobles  and  other  dasfles;  and  all  the 
higher  stations  in  the  church  continue  to  be  filled 
up  rrom  their  ranks.  Orders  and  other  marks  of 
distinction  are  conferred  on  the  Kussian  clergy; 
and  at  present  a  bishop  is  little  thought  of  unless 
he  be  decorated  with  the  star  and  ribbon  of  some 
order  of  knighthood. 

The  Russo-Greek  church  has,  from  an  early 
period,  had  its  schisms  and  dissenters.  The  latter 
are  said  to  be  split  into  about  70  sects.  They  are 
classed  under  the  common  denomination  of  ra$kol- 
niJkM,  The  ritual,  or  service  of  the  Russian  church 
is  contained  in  twenty  voluma  foUOf  in  the  Sla- 
vonic tongue. 

With  the  exception  of  the  restraints  laid  on 
the  Jews,  who  are  excluded  from  Russia  Proper, 
almost  all  religions  may  be  freely  professed  any- 
where in  the  empire.  No  member  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  church  is,  however,  permitted  to  renounce 
his  religion;  and  when  a  marriage  takes  place 
between  one  of  its  members  and  a  person  belong- 
ing to  another  faith,  the  children  must  all  be 
brought  up  in  the  established  faith.  Catholics 
are  very  numerous  in  the  Polish  provs.;  there 
are,  also,  large  numbers  of  Lutherans,  chiefly  in 
the  Baltic  provinces,  about  1,300,000  Moham- 
medans in  Russia  in  Europe,  with  Jews,  worship- 
pers of  the  Grand  Lama,  Feticists,  and  other 
Pagans. 

Financea, — Owing  to  the  low  state  of  civili- 
sation in  most  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
the  want  of  manufactures  and  great  towns,  the 
public  revenue  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  mi^ht 
oe  supposed  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire, 
and  tne  magnitude  of  the  pop.  The  first  detailed 
account  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Russian  empire  was  issued  by  the  minister  of 
finance  in  May  1862.  It  stated  the  estimated 
income  for  the  year  1862  at  295,861,889  roubles, 
or  42,266,977/.,  and  the  expenditure  at  810,61 9,739 
roubles,  or  44^74,248/.,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
14,767,999  roubles,  or  2,108,271/.  The  following 
were  the  chief  items  of  this  financial  statement : — 


According  to  an  official  report  of  the  minister 
of  finance,  dated  November  7, 1861,  the  national 
debt  of  Russia  consisted  of— 

Funded  Foreign  Debt :—  RovUm 

Butcl}  Loan  at  5  per  cent.  (43.921 .000  fl.)  S8,MO.000 
English  Loan  at  4^  per  cent.  (£B.fi00,000)  61 .100,000 
„  at  8  „  (£7,000,000)  44,800,000 
BothachildLoanatS  „  (£16.000,000)  95,000,000 
Foreign  Loans  Oontracted  at  varionii  \   ^^9 157  700 


*}  1»9,167,7( 


Total    . 

Funded  Home  Debt : — 
Loan  at  6  per  cent.     . 
Ezcheqner  Bills  at  4  per  cent. 
LiabiUties  to  Banks  . 


Bkvxkub  fob  1863. 

Poll-tax,  or  *  Fodnschnaja' 
Land-tax,  or '  Obrok ' 
Hinee,  Forests,  and  Domains    . 
Excise  and  Trade  Licenses 
Custom  Dues      .... 
*  Brandy-farming,'  or '  Otkoupe' 
Various  Indirect  Taxes     . 
Miscellaneous  Bevenne      .       • 

Total  . 

KxyiwDrruKH  fob  1863. 

Interest  on  National  Debt 

Ministry  of  War 

„  of  Public  Instruction 
„  of  the  Navy  .  • 
„       of  Justice   .       .       . 

Clergy  and  Holy  Synod     . 

Civil  and  MUitary  Pensions      . 

Subventions  to  Railway  Companies 

Other  Expenses . 


BoubiM 
28.3A8,86*i 
35,356,733 
11,798,033 
34,228,978 
81,800,000 
128,023,580 
84,987,624 
16,509,030 

395,861,839 
£42,265,977 

RaublM 

64,296,188 

106,575,893 

4,156.824 
30,589,831 

5,602,896 

4,661,098 
18,180.069 

7,759,663 
98,897,379 


Total 


Total 


863.597,700 
£50,513,957 

Bovblo 
78.993,847 
38,863.658 
139,759^493 

226,616,997 
£83,873,428 


Floating  Debt:— 
Treasury  Bills    . 
Poland  and  Finland 


.      810,619,739 
£44,374,348 

The  following  were  the  gross  sums  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  during  the  three  years  1854-56, 
according  to  ofiicial  statements : — 


y« 

B«TCOII* 

BsptiuUtnn 

D«Seit 

1854 
1856 
1856 

£ 

88,006,000 
81,029,000 
81,605,000 

£ 

49,839,633 
67,086.611 
77,703,391 

£ 
16,838,683 
36,067,611 
86,097,291 

825/)00,000 
93,000,000 

Total    .        .        .         418.000,000 
£59,714,900 

Not  fully  included  in  this  account,  though  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  fioating  debt,  are  above 
750  millions  of  paper  money,  caUed  bills  of  credit, 
issued  by  government  on  the  guarantee  of  all  the 
banks  and  other  credit  establishments  of  the 
empire,  united  into  a  state  bank  by  imperial 
decree  of  September  1,  1859.  The  capital  of  these 
establishments,  which  are  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  minister  of  finance,  is  stated 
to  amount  to  96,241,618  rouUes,  or  13,748,802i: 
The  note  circulation  of  Russia  has  increased  veipr 
rapidlv  of  late  years,  while  ^e  specie  has  dimi- 
nifthed  at  the  same  time. 

HuOorical  SkstcK—The  ancients  had  very  little 
acquaintance  with  the  vast  countries  included  in 
the  empire  of  Russia.  The  monarchy  is  usually 
regarded  as  having  been  founded  by  Rurik  about 
anno  862,  his  dominions  and  those  of  his  imme- 
diate successors,  comprising  Novgorod,  Kieif,  and 
the  surrounding  country.  In  980-1015,  Vladimir 
introduced  Christianity,  and  founded  several  cities 
and  schools.  But,  from  this  period  down  to  1237, 
when  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Tartars, 
Russia,  with  few  exceptions,  was  the  theatre  of 
civil  war.  In  1328  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Moscow ;  and  in  1481  the  Tartars 
were  finally  expelled.  In  1613  the  house  of  Ro- 
manoff, whence  his  present  majesty  is  descended, 
was  raised  to  the  throne;  and  from  this  period 
the  empire  acquired  strength  and  consistency. 
Under  Alexis  Mikhailovitch  (1645-1676)  White 
Russia  and  Little  Russia  were  conquered  from  the 
Poles,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  Czar,  various  internal 
improvements  were  effected,  and  the  power  of 
Russia  began  to  be  felt  and  feared  by  all  her 
neighbours.  At  length,  in  1696,  Peter  the  Great 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  destinies  of  Russia 
and  of  the  northern  world  were  immediately 
changed.  This  prince,  who  has  probably  a  better 
claim  than  any  other  that  ever  exbted  to  the 
epithets  of  '  great  *  and  of  '  father  of  his  country,' 
gave  to  the  arms  of  Russia  a  decided  preponder- 
ance in  the  north  of  Europe ;  he  also  gave  her  a 
fieet;  conquered  large  provinces  on  the  Baltic; 
laid  the  foundations  of  tne  noble  city  which  bears 
his  name ;  and  introduced  among  his  people  the 
arts,  the  literature,  the  customs,  and,  to  some 
extent  also,  the  laws  and  institutions  d*  the  more 
civilised  European  nations.  The  diificultie»  he 
had  to  encounter  in  his  projects  for  remodelling 
and  civilising  his  dominions  were  of  the  moat  for- 
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midable  description ;  and  could  not  have  been 
overoome  bv  any  one  possessed  of  less  authority, 
or  of  a  less  stern  and  decided  character. 

From  this  period  Russia  has  progressively  ad- 
Tanced  in  power  and  civilisation.  Under  Catherine 
II.  (1762-1796),  a  princess  of  extraordinary  talent, 
Bnssia  acquired  a  great  accession  of  power  by  her 
acquisitions  in  Poland  and  on  the  Black  Sca, 
where  she  has  now  the  same  ascendency  as  in 
the  Baltic.  The  history  of  Russia,  durmg  the 
present  century,  is  well  known.  The  attempt  of 
Napoleon  I.  to  dictate  a  peace  to  the  emperor 
Alexander  L,  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  czars, 
led  to  Uie  overthrow  of  his  power,  and  gave  a 
vast  accession  of  influence  and  consideration  a 
Russia.  This  influence  has  been  maintained  to 
the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  Crimean 
war,  which  for  a  moment  humbled  the  military 
pride  of  Russia. 

RUSTCHUK,  or  HUTZCHUK,  a  fortified  city 
of  Turkev-in-Europe,  prov.  Bulgaria,  cap.  Sanjak, 
on  the  Danube,  56  m.  £.  by  N.  Nicopolis,  and 
62  m,  NW.  Shumla,  Pop.  'variously  estimated, 
but  probably  about  30,000.  The  city  is  built  on  a 
steep  bank,  up  which  the  streets  ascend  from  the 
river.  It  ia  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  walls, 
in  the  manner  of  Turkish  fortifications;  but 
towards  the  river  it  is  partly  open.  At  its  N£. 
extremity  is  a  ruined  citadel,  on  an  abrupt  height 
above  the  Danube.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
gloomy;  on  either  side  they  present  only  dead 
walls ;  and  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Bulgaria  and  in 
Roiimelia,  each  of  the  larger  houses  is  a  fortress 
in  itsell  The  governor's  palace,  some  of  the 
mosques,  and  some  public  baths  are  the  only 
edifices  worth  notice.  Many  of  the  building  are 
white-washed,  and  their  tall  chimneys  are  visible 
at  a  great  distance.  Woollen,  silk,  and  cotton 
stnfi  are  made  here ;  and  there  are  many  Tuiklsh, 
Greek,  and  Armenian  merchants  in  the  town, 
who  carry  on  considerable  trade  with  Wallachia, 
in  cloth,  com,  and  indigo.  In  1812,  the  Russians 
took  and  burned  the  ci^el  and  a  part  of  the 
town ;  and,  in  1829,  they  entered  the  town  after 
little  opposition. 

RUTHERGLEX  (pronounced  Ruglen),  a  royal 
and  parL  bor.  of  Scotland,  oo.  Lanark,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  2^  m.  SE.  of  Ghuigow.  Pop. 
8,062  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  one  leading 
street,  straight  and  well-paved,  nearly  ^  m.  in 
length,  112  fl.  broad,  and  of  the  parallel  lane 
called  the  Back  Row.  From  both  sides  of  the  main 
street,  which  lies  in  a  direction  nearly  K  and  W.,  go 
off  a  few  cross  lanes.  There  are  no  public  buildings 
except  the  par.  church,  a  quoad  sacra  place  of 
worship  connected  with  the  establishment,  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Relief,  and  the  town- 
hall;  A  small  cotton-mill  employs  about  80 
hands ;  and  there  are  two  print-fields  in  the  vi- 
cinity, a  Turkey  red  dye-work,  and  a  chemical 
work.  About  500  hand-loom  muslin  weavers  are 
employed  by  Glasgow  manufacturers. 

RuUieiglen  was  created  a  royal  bor.  in  1126,  at 
which  time  it  was  of  more  importance  than  Glas- 
gow, the  latter  being  included  within  its  muni- 
cipal boundaries.  But  in  1226,  Alexander  II. 
granted  a  charter  to  Walter,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
relieving  his  town  from  certain  servitudes  previously 
due  to  Rutheiglen.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  Rutheiglen,  unimportant 
as  it  has  been,  enjoyed  the  same  parliamentary 
privil^^  as  GlMgow ;  being  united  with  it  and 
two  other  towns  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Glafl^w  has  since  that  period  had  2  representa- 
tives for  itself ;  while  Rutheiglen  joins  with  Kil- 
mamodc  and  3  other  boia.  in  choosing  a  mem. 
Registered    voters    197    in    1865.     Municipal 
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councillors,  18;  corporation  revenue)  lytlSL  in 
18G3-64. 

RUTHIN  (Welsh  Bhudd-ddyn,  or  Rhuthyn,  the 
'Red  fortress^),  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market- 
town,  and  par.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Denbigh,  bund. 
Ruthin,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  17  m.  WS  W.  Chester, 
and  45  m.  NW.  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  of  mun.  and 
F«rl.  bor.,  3,372  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  on 
risinp^  gjonnd,  chiefly  E.  of  the  CJlwyd,  consists  of 
a  principal  avenue,  entered  b^  several  other  in- 
ferior streets.  At  the  summit  is  the  market-place, 
in  which  is  the  town-hall,  a  substantial  building, 
erected  in  1668,  but  recently  repaired.  The  co. 
hall,  a  fine  modem  stone  stmcture,  forms  with  the 
gaol  an  interesting  feature  in  the  town.  The  gaol, 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  building  for  female 
prisoners,  has  suitable  arrangements  for  the  clas- 
sification of  the  inmates.  The  church  has  an 
ancient  stractnre  of  mixed  architecture;  the  tower, 
S.  and  W.  fh>nt8,  being  comparativelv  modem,  and 
much  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  was 
made  collegiate  in  1810  by  John  de  Grey,  who 
formed  an  establishment  for  regular  canons,  and 
endowed  it  with  valuable  lands  and  numerous  pri- 
vileges. A  part  of  the  cloisters  has  been  converted 
into  a  residence  for  the  warden  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
founded  here  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Gioodman,  for  the 
support  of  12  decayed  housekeepers.  The  warden 
and  pensioners  are  impropriators  of  the  great 
tithes  of  Ruthin  and  Llan-Rhydd ;  and  the  warden 
is  the  vicar  of  both  parishes,  with  an  income  of 
263/.  a  year.  The  free  grammar-school,  endowed 
with  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Llan-Elidan,  alid 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  warden,  ranks  as 
one  of  the  best  in  N.  Wales,  and  is  attended  by 
about  50  boys.  A  national  school  is  established 
here  for  40  children  of  each  sex ;  and  there  are 
Sunday  schools  attached  to  the  chapels  of  the  In- 
dependents, Wesleyan  and  Calvinist  Methodists. 
No  particular  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
the  town,  exclusive  of  what  is  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inhabs.,  who  are  principally 
employed  in  agriculture. 

The  corporation  of  Ruthin  consists  of  a  mayor, 
8  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  The  bor.  unites 
with  Holt,  Wrexham,  and  Denbigh,  in  sendiiij^  1 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  pari,  limits,  according 
to  the  Boundary  Act,  include,  with  Ruthin,  parts 
of  the  pars,  of  Uan-Furog,  Llan-Rhydd,  and  Llan- 
Fair-Dy ffryn-Clwyd.  Iteg.  electors  for  the  united 
bors.,  889  in  1865.  Ruthin  is  likewise  one  of  the 
polling  places  at  elections  for  the  co.,  and  the 
assize  town;  besides  which  the  quarter  sessions 
are  held  alternately  here  and  at  Denbigh.  Markets, 
well  supplied  with  com,  on  Monday,  and  a  provi- 
sion market  on  Saturday. 

Ruthin,  according  to  the  Welsh  historians,  is  of 
high  antiquity ;  but  we  have  no  authentic  infor- 
mation respecting  it  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.^ 
who  built  here  a  magnificent  castle,  overlooking 
the  Clwyd,  on  its  W.  bank,  which  he  presented,  in 
1281,  to  Reginald  de  Gtey,  The  ruins  have  been 
restored  with  admirable  taste  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor. Lady  Grey  de  Ruthlin,  daughter  of  the 
19th  baron  of  that  name,  who  has  been  a  great 
benefactress  to  the  town. 

RUTLAND,  an  inland  county  of  England,  sur- 
rounded by  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Northampton. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  the  English  cos.,  containing 
onlv  95,360  acres,  of  which  about  90,000  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface,  gently 
varied ;  air  pure ;  and  the  soil  almost  every  where 
loamy  and  rich.  The  W.  part  of  the  co.,  in  which 
is  the  Yale  of  Catmose,  celebrated  by  Drayton,  is 
under  grass,  and  the  £.  chiefly  in  tillage.  It  is 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  wheat,  cheese,  and 
sheep.    Estates  and  farms  of  various  sizes.    The 
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river  Welland  nins  along  its  S£.  hotder,  from 
Kockingham  to  near  Stamford;  and  there  is  a 
canal  from  the  river  Soar  to  Oakham,  the  princi- 
pal town.  It  is  divided  into  5  hundreds  and  25 
parishes ;  and  retams  2  members  to  the  H.  of  C, 
Wh  for  the  oo.  Registered  electors,  1,774  in  1865. 
At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  4,641  inhabited 
houses,  and  21,861  inhabs.,  while  in  1841,  Rutland 
had  4,294  inhab.  houses,  and  21,302  inhabs. 

RYDE,  a  town,  sea-port,  and  watering-place  of 
England,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  par. 
of  Newchurch,  and  bund,  of  E.  Medina  liberty, 
6^  m.  ENE.  Newport.  Pop.  9,269  in  1861.  The 
town  has  a  handsome  appearance  from  Portsmouth, 
opposite  to  which  it  lies,  at  a  distance  of  about  5 
m.;  its  white  houses,  interspersed  with  gardens 
and  plantations,  being  ranged  in  successive  rows 
upon  a  tolerably  steep  acclivity,  rising  directly 
from  the  sea,  backed  by  bold  hills,  and  surrounded 
with  cultivated  land.  It  consists  of  a  principal 
street,  running  upwards  from  the  shore,  and  inter- 
sected by  others,  some  of  which  comprise  hand- 
some detached  residences,  well  adapted  for  the 
numerous  visitors  who  flock  thither  during  sum- 
mer. It  has  several  other  churohes,  one  of  which 
is  a  handsome  modem  structure,  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Indepen- 
dents, with  attached  Sunday-schools,  and  an 
endowed  charity  school:  it  has,  also,  a  small 
theatre,  assembly-rooms,  libraries,  and  baths.  The 
accommodation  for  summer  visitors  have  been 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years,  since 
Ryde  has  risen  into  favour;  and  a  pier,  constructed 
on  wooden  piles,  runs  ^  m.  into  the  sea,  making 
the  town  accessible  seaward  at  all  times  of  the 
tide.  Steam-boats  run  nearly  every  hour  in  the 
day,  during  summer,  between  Ryde,  Portsmouth, 
Cowes,  and  Southampton ;  and  the  opening  of  the 
South  Western  railway  has  occasioned  a  great 
influx  of  visitors  to  this  and  its  rival  watering- 
place,  W.  Cowes.  The  air  is  salubrious,  and  m 
the  environs  are  many  agreeable  walks  command- 
ing fine  land  and  sea  views ;  but,  as  a  bathing 
place,  Ryde  is  inferior  to  Southsea,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Hampshire,  or  to  Cowes,  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  for  a  lengthened  distance 
from  shore.  It  has  no  manufactures,  and  its  trade 
is  principally  confined  to  the  supply  of  visitors  and 
the  inhabs. 

RYE,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.,  cinque  port,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Sussex,  hund. 
Godstow,  rape  Hastings,  on  the  Rother,  about  8 
m.  from  its  mouth,  88  m.  E.  by  N.  Brighton,  and 
58  m.  SSE.  London,  on  the  South  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  comprises  w^ith  the  par. 
of  Kyde,  that  of  Winchilsea,  and  6  others,  with  a 
portion  of  the  par.  of  Brede)  8,202  in  1861.  The 
town,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  marsh  land,  running  along  the  coast  as 
far  as  Hythe,  consists  of  several  regular  and  well 
formed  streets,  lined  with  old  but  respectable  look- 
ing houses,  many  of  which  command  fine  views  of 
the  channel  and  surrounding  countr)'.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  the  market^house  and  town- 
hall,  with  an  old  structure  called  the  Ypres  Tower, 
occasionally  used  as  a  gaoL     A  public  libraiy  is 
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supported  by  subscription,  and  there  is  a  smaU 
theatre.  The  churoh  is  a  large  cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  a  central  tower,  partly  of  Norman  and 
partly  of  early  English  architecture :  the  aisles  of 
the  dioir  have  fine  lancet  windows,  and  there  is  a 
la^  and  fine  perpendicular  £.  window.  The 
livmg  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Eari  of  Bur- 
lington. The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists  have  their  respective  places  of  wor- 
ship, with  attached  Sunday-schools,  and  it  has  a 
small  endowed  grammar-school,  an  English  school, 
with  several  almshouses  and  other  chanties.  There 
is  no  manufactory  in  the  town,  which  depends 
upon  being  the  port  and  market  through  which 
the  surrounding  rich  agricultural  district  is  sup- 
plied. Some  years  since  it  is  said  to  have  been  in 
a  declining  condition;  the  reverse,  however,  is 
now  the  case,  and  it  appears  to  be,  indeed,  in  an 
eminently  thriving  state.  This  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  improvements  lately  made  in  the 
harbour  and  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  which 
have  made  the  town  accessible  to  vessels  of  200 
tons.  By  means  of  the  Rother  and  its  branches  it 
supplies  the  surrounding  country  to  a  distance  of 
8  m.  with  coiUs  and  other  articles;  and  there  is  a 
canal  which  extends  the  navigation  as  far  as 
Robert's  Bridge,  a  distance  of  15  m.  in  a  straight 
line.  On  the  1st  of  Jan.  1864,  there  belonged  to 
the  port  51  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  51  vessels 
above  50  tons,  besides  1  steamer  of  21  tons.  Gross 
customs  revenue  468^  in  1863.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  wool,  oak  timber,  and  bark.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  hops  is  raised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  the  drying  of  which  large  quantities  of 
Welsh  coal  are  annually  imported. 

Rye  is  a  bor.  bv  prescription,  and  is  governed 
under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  by  a  mayor,  3 
other  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  styled  *  the 
mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty  of  the  ancient 
town  of  *Rye.'  Courts  of  session  are  held  under  a 
recorder;  and  there  is  a  court  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  under  40s.  Rye  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  from  the  42  Edward  III.  down  to  the  Reibrm 
Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  membexs,  and 
at  the  same  time  enlarged  the  electoral  limits,  so 
as  to  comprise  with  the  old  bor.  the  rest  of  the  par. 
of  Rye,  the  town  and  par.  of  Winchelsea,  with  six 
other  entire  pars.,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  par. 
of  Brede.  Reg.  electors,  562  in  1865.  Markets  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday;  fairs,  Whit^Monday 
and  Au^.  10. 

^  Rye  IS  very  ancient,  but  its  early  history  is 
little  known.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  original 
Cinque  Port,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of 
tliese  ports  in  a  charter  granted  by  Henry  III.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I II.  the  town  was  so  consider- 
able, that  it  sent  9  armed  vessels  to  the  royal  fleet 
when  the  king  undertook  the  invasion  of  France. 
In  the  next  reign,  a.d.  1377,  it  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  the  French,  but  it  soon  recovered  its  con- 
sequence. The  rise  of  other  ports  on  the  same 
coast  during  the  last  century,  and  the  filling  up  of 
its  port,  occasioned  a  considerable  decrease  of  its 
importance,  which,  however,  as  above  seen,  it 
has  now  a  fair  prospect  of  in  some  meaaore  reco- 
vering. 


S. 


Q  ACKETT'S  HARBOUR,  a  vilhige  or  town  and 
^  port  of  entry  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
state  New  York,  co.  Jefferson,  on  a  bay  at  the  E. 
end  of  lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  Black  river, 
41  m.  NE.  Oswego,  and  160  m.  NW.  Albany. 


Pop.  10,525  in  1860.  The  town  extends  mor« 
than  a  mile  along  the  bay.  The  harbour  is  the 
best  on  the  lake,  and  is  used  by  the  American 
government  for  ship-building,  and  as  a  naval  depdt. 
A  peninsula  juts  out  from  the  lower  extremity  of 
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the  town,  forming  an  inner  and  outer  harbour,  the 
latter  of  which  has  water  sufficient  to  float  the 
largest  ships  of  war  within  2  fathoms  of  the  shore. 
Near  the  mouth  of  Ehick  River  is  another  equally 
good  port,  and  vessels  of  the  lai^t  class  are  built 
at  both.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  from 
this  port  by  the  lake  and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and 
by  the  Oswego,  Erie,  and  Welland  canals.  Nu- 
merous vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  lake  are 
built  here. 

SAFFI,  AZAFFT,  or  ASFI  (an.  Sofia),  a  city 
and  sea-port  of  Morocco,  prov.  Abda,  on  the  At- 
lantic, near  Cape  Cantin,  and  95  m.  NW.  Morocco. 
Pop.  estimated  at  12,000,  including  about  8,000 
Jews.  The  dty  is  buUt  in  a  sterile  ravine  between 
two  hiUs,  being  veiv  hot  in  summer,  and  disagree- 
able in  winter,  as  the  waters  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  occasioned  by  the  rains,  discharge 
themselves  through  the  main  street  into  the  ocean, 
deluging  the  lower  apartments  of  the  houses.  The 
place  has  thick  and  high  walls,  and  a  piUace,  for- 
merly the  occasional  residence  of  the  emperor's 
sons ;  a  little  way  N.  of  the  town  is  a  small  fort. 
Its  roadstead  is  safe  in  summer,  but  in  winter, 
when  the  winds  blow  from  the  S.  or  SW.,  vessels 
are  obliged  to  run  to  sea,  which  they  have  been 
known  to  do  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
while  taking  in  their  cargoes. 

Saffi  was  formerly  an  emporium  of  the  European 
trade  with  Morocco,  but  its  commerce  has  de- 
clined with  the  rise  of  Mogadore ;  on  the  founda- 
tion of  which,  in  1760,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
removal  thither  of  all  the  merchants, of  8afB. 
The  Moorish  and  Bedouin  inhabs.  are  fanatical 
and  intolerant,  and  said  to  be  inimical  to  Euro- 
peans, with  whom,  however,  they  have  now  little 
intercourse.  In  the  environs  are  many  Moham- 
medan sanctuaries.  The  city  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  modem 
times  it  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  from  1608 
tin  1641. 

aAFFBON-WALDEN  (an.  Saffrottr-voealdrden, 
'  the  woody  hiU  abounding  with  sflSnon '),  a  muni- 
cipal bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
EsBcac,  and  hund.  Uttlesford,  23  m.  NNW. 
Chdnasford,  and  87  m.  NNE.  London.  Pop. 
5,47^^  in  1861.  The  town,  in  a  valley  close  to  a 
tongue  of  high  land,  surmounted  by  the  church, 
eomprtses  several  good  streets  and  a  spacious  mar- 
ket place,  with  a  neat  town  halL  Many  of  the 
houses  are  good,  and  the  place  generally  bears  an 
appearance  of  neatness  and  comrort,  The  church, 
which  stands  so  high  as  completely  to  overtop 
the  town,  is  an  elegant  structure  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  its  W. 
end.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  and 
Friends,  have  places  of  worsnip.  A  free  grammar- 
school,  endowed  by  Edward  YI.,  has  an  exhibition 
at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ;  but  the  education 
is  now  conducted  on  the  national  plan,  and  con- 
nected with  it  is  a  girls'  school,  the  whole  furnish- 
ing instruction  to  about  250  children  of  both  sexes. 
There  are  likewise  several  Sunday-schools,  some 
almshouses  lately  rebuilt,  and  various  other  money 
charities.  Saflfh>n-Walden  has  several  laxge  malt- 
ing establishments,  and  enjoys  a  good  retail  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  numerous  wealthy  families  in 
itsvicinitT;  b^des  which  it  has  well-attended 
markets  for  com,  cattle,  and  provisions.  The 
neighbourhood  is  extremely  productive,  and  well 
cnltivated ;  but  &e  growth  oi  safiron  (whence  the 
name  of  the  town)  has  been  abandoned.  The  bor. 
was  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.,  in  1549,  and  is 
governed,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  by  a 
mayor,  3  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  Petty  ses- 
sions for  the  hund.  are  held  every  alternate  week, 
and  there  is  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under 
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10/.  Saffron-Waldcn  is  also  one  of  the  polling 
places  at  elections  for  the  N.  div.  of  Essex,  and 
the  principal  town  of  a  poor-law  union,  embracing 
24  pars.  Markets  on  Saturdav;  fairs,  for  horses 
and  cattle,  Saturday  before  Midlent  Sunday,  and 
November  1. 

SAHARA,  or  the  great  central  Desert  of  Africa. 
(See  Africa.) 

SAID  (an.  Sidon),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  celebrated  in  remote  antiquity  as  one  of 
the  greatest  emporiums  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
as  being  the  parent  city  of  Tyre.  Its  modem  re- 
presentative IS  seated  on  the  N.  side  of  a  cape  ex- 
tending into  the  Mediterranean,  22  m.  NNE.  Tyre, 
20  m.  SSW.  Beyrout,  and  56  m.  W.  Damascus ; 
lat.  830  84'  5"  N.,  long.  84°  22'  40"  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  from  4,000  to  6,000,  of  whom  more  than 
half  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  church.  Sidon 
may  be  compared  with  Beyrout  as  to  its  pop.  and 
extent,  and  its  streets  are  equally  irregula.r  and 
filthy ;  but  its  situation  is  more  pleasant  and  ad- 
vantageous, its  houses  are  better  built,  and  it  has 
AAoTM  of  considerable  extent,  and  which  would  not 
dis^ce  any  city  of  Europe.  Most  of  these  have 
their  own  fountains,  independent  of  those  dis- 
tributed through  the  town.  The  Aula  supplies 
Said  with  water,  which  is  brought  from  it  by  a 
channel  kept  in  ill  repair,  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  league.  The  streets  in  the  upper  town, 
which  stand  upon  an  acclivity,  are  narrow  and 
gloomy,  being  arched  over  in  many  places,  like 
those  of  Jerusalem.  The  lower  part  of  the  town 
is  more  cheerful.  The  bazaars  are  well  supplied, 
especially  with  leather  goods.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  gardens  attached.  On  the  Und  size  the  town 
is  defended  by  a  high  wall,  now  partly  in  ruins,  as 
well  as  by  a  fortress,  on  a  hill  to  the  S.,  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Louis  IX.  of  France. 
There  are  several  mosques,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  town. 

^  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  ancient 
city  was  about  2  m.  further  inland,  and,  like  many 
other  maritime  cities  of  antiquity,  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea-shore,  on  which  its  port  was  situated. 
The  non-existence  of  any  antiquities  worth  notice 
at  Said  seems  to  favour  this  opinion ;  while,  at  a 
place  called  Old  Sidon,  at  about  the  distance  above 
stated,  some  traces  of  ancient  walls  and  other 
buildings  are  still  discoverable.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  doubt  that  the  harbour  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  present  town  was  the  port  of  the  ancient  as 
well  as  the  modem  town.  Here  is  a  quay  formed 
of  veiy  thick  walls,  in  parts  of  which  a  tessellated 
pavement  of  variegated  marbles,  with  representa- 
tions of  animals  and  festoons,  still  exists  in  toler- 
able preservation.  Many  granite  columns  are 
also  wrought  into  the  walls,  and  others  stand  as 
posts  to  a  bridge  of  several  arches,  which  mns 
nom  the  main  land,  to  a  castle  built  in  the  sea,  by 
Fahr-ed-Din,  the  celebrated  emir  of  the  Druses,  in 
the  16th  century.  The  latter,  aiming  to  render 
himself  independent  of  the  Porte,  not  only  for- 
tified Said,  but,  in  order  to  make  its  harbour  inac- 
cessible to  Turkish  galleys,  choked  it  up  b^  sink- 
ing boats  filled  with  the  debris  of  ancient  buildings. 
This  measure  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  commerce 
of  the  town,  the  roadstead  being  so  insecure  that 
scarcely  a  fisherman's  skiff  can  fie  in  it  in  safety ; 
but  even  at  the  end  of  the  last  centurv,  the  Flench 
merchants  of  Said  had  a  considerable  trade  with 
Marseilles,  to  which  tliey  exported  cotton,  silk, 
and  woollen  goods,  fruits,  corn,  oil,  scammony, 
galls,  soda,  and  wax.  At  present,  the  principal 
resources  of  the  inhabitants  are  derived  from  dye- 
ing, and  from  the  manufacture  of  leather  and 
silk  goods. 

Sidon  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  15, 19,  and 
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appears  to  have  risen  Into  importance  at  a  very 
early  period,  since  it  is  spoken  of  in  Joshaa  as  the 
*  great  Zidon,'  (ch.  xL  8 ;  xix.  28.)  In  the  divi- 
sion of  Palestine  it  was  allotted  to  the  desoend- 
anta  of  Asher,  bat  we  learn  from  Judges,  i.  31, 
that  it  never  came  into  the  actual  possession  of 
that  tribe.  Its  inhabitants  were  anciently  emi- 
nent in  ship-building,  and  were  employed  by 
Solomon  in  the  construction  of  the  temple,  there 
being,  amon^  the  Jews,  none  who  had  *  skill  to 
hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians.'  Plinv  states 
that  it  was  also  famous  for  its  glass  manuractures. 
In  its  commercial  importance  it  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  early  eclipsed  by  Tyre,  and  after- 
wards generally  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  city. 
In  the  middle  ages,  during  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  it  was  a  lordship,  and  an  epbcopal  see 
nnder  the  Tyrian  primacy.  The  crusaderB,  who 
lost  it  in  1111,  recovered  it  from  the  Saracens  in 
1150;  but  were  finally  obliged  to  surrender  it  to 
the  latter  in  1289.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the 
convent  of  Mar-Elias,  the  residence  of  the  eccen- 
tric Lady  Hester  Stanhope. 

SAI-GOX,  a  citv,  river-port,  and  cap.  of  the 
prov.  Gia-Dinh  in  French  Cochin  China,  the  for- 
mer empire  of  Anam.  Pop.  loosely  estimated  at 
180,000,  amon^  whom  are  many  Chinese.  It  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  towns,  about  8  m.  distant 
from  each  other,  though  the  intermediate  road  be 
lined  all  the  way  with  straggling  houses.  Pingeh, 
which  has  the  citadel,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  go- 
vernor, is  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  great  Sai-Gon 
river;  whereas  Sai-Gon  proper,  the  main  seat  of 
commerce,  is  on  a  smaller  nver,  which,  however, 
is  navigable  for  good-sized  boats.  The  two  towns 
are  nearly  of  like  size.  The  streets,  which  are 
regular,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles, 
are,  in  some  instances,  of  great  width.  Along 
these,  or  along  canals,  many  of  which  traverse 
the  city,  the  houses  are  disposed  in  straight  lines, 
and  close  to  each  other.  They  are  built  chiefly  of 
mud,  enclosed  in  bamboo  frames,  and  plastered ; 
sometimes  they  are  tiled,  but  more  irequently 
thatched  with  palm-leaves  or  rice-straw.  They 
have  seldom  more  than  one  story;  but  some  of 
the  better  sort  are  surrounded  with  an  open  court- 
yard, with  a  gate  towards  the  street  In  Sai-Gon 
proper  some  of  the  streets  are  paved  vnth  flags ; 
and  quays  of  stone  and  brickwork  extend  nearly 
a  mile  along  the  river.  The  citadel,  in  Pingeh, 
constructed  by  a  French  engineer  in  1790,  has 
not  been  completed.  It  is  a  quadrilateral  fortress, 
with  earth  ramparts,  bastions,  horn- works,  a  regu- 
lar glads,  esplanade,  and  dry  ditch.  No  guns  are 
mounted  on  it,  though  there  are  several  French 
cannon  in  the  arsenal;  and  at  present  it  is  not 
capable  of  a  reguhir  defence.  The  interior,  which 
is  neatly  laid  out,  has  barracks,  oflScers'  quar- 
ters, and  the  governor's  residence.  In  the  N£. 
part  of  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  creek, 
are  the  naval  yard  and  arsenaL  The  rice  maga- 
zines, the  naval  arsenal,  and  the  royal  palace,  a 
brick  edifice,  are  the  other  principal  public  build- 

Sai-Gon  communicates  with  the  Camboja  river 
by  a  canal  23  m.  in  length,  about  80  fL  in  width, 
and  12  ft.  in  depth.  Its  foreign  trade  is  princi- 
pally with  China  and  Siam.  The  principal  articles 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  are  Chinese  earthen- 
ware, silks,  paper,  and  tea.  A  few  glass  bottles 
and  some  broad-cloths  may  be  met  with,  but 
pcarcely  any  other  European'goods,  The  markets 
are  well  supplied  with  poultry,  hogs,  and  oxen, 
and  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  less  suited  to  a 
European  taste,  as  dogs  and  alli^tors.  Fruit  is 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  the  fish  can  hardly  be  surpassed.    The 
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vicinity  is  well  cultivated  with  zioe  and  areca 

p^ilm. 

SAINTES  (an.  MedtoUmumaft.  ^ontonet),  atown 
of  France,  dep.  Charente-InfiMeure,  cap.  azrond., 
on  the  Charente,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
89  m.  SE.  La  RocheUe.  Pop.  10,962  in  1861. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  good,  and  it  is  entered 
from  the  S.  by  a  finelv  planted  promenade;  but  it 
is  ill  laid  out,  and  Is  for  the  most  part  badly  built. 
It  has,  however,  some  remarkable  public  buildings 
and  antiquities.  The  cathedral  was  founded  by 
Cbarlema^e,  and  the  tower,  with  the  principal 
entrance,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  original 
edifice;  but  the  rest  of  the  structure  dates  princi- 
pally from  the  16th  century.  The  church  of  St. 
Eutropios  has  a  fine  steeple,  constructed  nnder 
Louis  XI.  A  celebrated  abbey  was  founded  here 
in  1043,  into  which  Eleanor  of  Guienne  retired, 
after  her  divorce  from  Louis-le-Jeune ;  its  build- 
ings are  now  converted  into  cavalry  barracks. 
The  sub-prefecture,  formerly  the  bishop's  palace ; 
the  hospital,  originally  the  seminary;  the  Pro- 
testant church,  hall  of  justice,  public  library,  and 
theatre,  comprise  the  other  chief  public  buildingSw 
It  has  cabinets  of  natural  history  and  antiquities, 
a  communal  college,  and  departmental  nursery 
grounds,  and  manufactures  of  hosiery,  earthenware, 
dyeing-houses,  and  tanneries.  Saintes  is  in  the 
centra  of  a  district,  furnishing  the  best  Cognac 
brandy,  in  which,  and  in  com  and  wool,  it  has  a 
large  trade. 

Under  the  Romans,  Mediolanum  was  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Aquitaine.  Some  Roman  baths 
exist  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  without  the 
walls  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  almost 
as  extensive,  though  not  nearly  in  such  good  pre- 
servation, as  that  of  Nismes':  adjacent  to  the 
bridge  is  a  triumphal  arch  dedicated  to  Tiberias 
Drusus  and  Germanicus,  and  the  ruins  of  an  aque- 
duct and  a  circus  are  stUl  traceable.  Saintes  was 
the  cap.  of  the  ddp.  Charente-Infdrieure,  from  1790 
tUl  1810. 

SAINT  HELENA.  (See  Helena,  St.,  and  so 
for  all  the  other  articles  having  the  prefix  of  Saints) 

SALAMANCA  (an.  SabnanUca),  a  celebrated 
city  of  Spain,  kingd.  of  Leon,  and  prov.  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  Tonnes  (a  trib.  of  the  Douro),  crossed 
here  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  27  arches, 
92  m.  S.  by  W.  Leon,  and  119  m.  WNW.  Madrid. 
Pop.  15,203  in  1857.  The  city  stands  on  three 
small  hills,  and  is  surrounded' by  walls:  streets 
generally  steep,  narrow,  and  crooked,  extremely 
dirty,  and  with  a  decayed  melancholy  aspect. 
There  are  numerous  pubuc  places  and  fountains ; 
but  the  only  one  worth  notice  is  the  Pltxxa  vumfor, 
a  fine  square,  each  side  of  which  is  293  fl,  in  length, 
surrounded  by  houses  of  three  stories,  all  of  equal 
height  and  exact  symmetry,  with  iron  balconies, 
surmounted  by  a  stone  balustrade :  the  lower  part 
is  open,  forming  a  colonnade  running  all  round 
the  square.  Bull-fights  are  h^ld  here  in  June. 
Among  the  public  edifices,  by  far  the  largest  is 
the  cathedra],  a  Gothic  building  with  a  superfluity 
of  carving  on  the  exterior ;  it  is  378  ft  in  length, 
and  181  ft.  in  breadth,  the  height  of  the  nave 
being  130  ft.  In  the  interior  are  some  good  paint- 
ings, and  a  fine  organ  with  horizontal  pipes.  The 
chapter  comprises  a  bishop,  10  dignitaries,  and  26 
canons.  The  city  has  also  25  par.  churches ;  but 
few  of  them  merit  description.  The  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  however,  whicn  was  formerly  attached 
to  a  Dominican  convent,  may  almost  vie  in  splen- 
dour of  decoration  with  the  cathedral  itself. 

Salamanca  has,  for  many  centuries,  h&oi  cele- 
brated as  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  the  nume- 
rous buildings  belonging  to  the  various  colleges 
constitute  a  principal  feature  in  the  city:  indeetl, 
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80  proad  are  the  SpaniardB  of  the  collegiate  edi- 
fices of  Salamanca,  that  they  somewhat  pompously 
termed  it  Boma  la  cMca  (little  Rome).  The  uni- 
venity  was  fonnded  in  1239.  In  the  15th  and 
16th  oentuxiea,  the  uniTenity  of  Salamanca  was 
attended  by  from  10,000  to  15,000  students;  but 
its  fomier  gloxy  is  departed,  and  there  are  now  less 
than  400  pupils.  Attached  to  the  university  is  a 
laige  hbnay,  furnished  with  a  few  modem  books 
and  piles  of'scholastic  divinity. 

Fonnerly  there  were  4  public  and  25  private 
colleges ;  but  many  of  these  have  fallen  to  decay, 
and  others  were  destroyed  by  the  French  during 
their  occupation  of  the  city.  Few  of  the  remain- 
ing colleges  retain  any  traces  of  their  former  mag- 
nificence, their  moat  valuable  effects  having  be^ 
earned  off  during  the  peninsular  war,  whue  the 
monastic  libraries  were  burnt  by  wholesale  in  1886. 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  Sala- 
manca bad  580  clei^gnrmen ;  and  before  the  coffers 
of  the  churches  and  convents  were  emptied  to 
sapply  the  wants  of  the  state,  ample  provision  was 
made  for  the  support  of  idleness.  Every  street 
swarmed  with  vagabonds,  not  mf^y  those  who 
were  proper  obiects  of  compassion,  but  those  also 
who,  if  compelled  to  work,  would  have  been  found 
abimdantly  able  to  maintain  themselves.  Mendi- 
cancy still  prevails;  but  the  want  of  public  sup- 
port must  eventually  compel  the  mendicants  to 
umh  themselves  to  mdnstrions  callings. 

The  manufactures  of  Salamanca  are  inconsider- 
able, comprising  some  fabrics  of  broad-brimmed 
hats  i^tombrero^f  several  tanneries,  two  or  three 
establishments  for  weaving  woollen  cloths,  and  a 
few  others  for  making  starch,  glue,  and  earthen- 
ware, besides  a  pretty  large  manufacture  of  shoes. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  nere,  and  an  annual  fair 
in  September.  The  suburbs  abound  with  well- 
planted  walks ;  the  huerta^  or  irrigated  tract  near 
the  river,  is  planted  with  fruit  trees;  com  and 
leguminous  plants  abound  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  hills,  clothed  with  oak  trees, 
are  depastured  by  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  cele- 
fanted  for  the  dehcate  flavour  of  their  meat. 

Salamanca,  though  mentioned  by  the  classical 
writers  under  the  name  of  Salmanticaf  appears  to 
have  been  of  little  importance  under  the  Romans, 
though  a  Roman  road  and  some  other  m<Miuments 
are  stUl  extant.  Salamanca  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  late  Peninsular  war  for  the  victory 
gained  in  its  vicinity  on  the  22nd  July,  1812,  by 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  under  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  over  the  French,  under  Marshal  Mar- 
moot  The  struggle  was  most  severe;  but  the 
British  were  commetely  successful  at  all  points. 

SALANKEllENT,  a  small  village  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominiona,  prov.  Slavonia,  on  the  Danube, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Theiss, 
23  m.  £.  by  S.  Neusatz.  It  deserves  notice  from 
its  having  been  the  spot  where  the  first  decisive 
check  was  given  to  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  A 
powerful  army  of  the  latter,  commanded  by  the 
justly  celebrated  Vizier  ELiuperli,  was  encountered 
here  on  the  19th  of  August,  1691,  by  the  Impe- 
rialistB,  under  Prince  Lends  of  Baden.  After  an 
obstinate  and  well  contested  action,  without  any 
decisive  advantage  to  either  party,  Kiuperli  fell, 
when  the  Turks,  panic  strock  by  his  loss,  were 
totally  defeated,  leaving  above  20,000  men  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  Imperialists  did 
not  exceed  8,000  men. 

SALEM,  a  town  or  city,  and  sea-port  of  the  U. 
States  of  N.  America,  state  Massachusetts,  co. 
Essex,  on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea, 
and  forming  two  inlets  called  N.  and  S.  rivers, 
18  m.  SE.  Newbiuy  Port,  and  18  m.  N£.  Boston, 
with  both  of  whidi  it  is  connected  by  railways. 
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Pop.  25,870  in  1860.  Though  not  regularly  laid 
out,  it  is  well  built  and  healUiy;  and  with  respect 
to  pop.,  commerce,  and  wealth,  is  one  of  the  first 
towns  in  New  England.  It  has  an  atheneum; 
with  a  good  library,  a  valuable  museum,  belong- 
ing to  the  £.  I.  Manne  Society,  numerous  banks,  in- 
surance ofiSces,  charitable  institutions,  and  schools, 
a  custom-house,  and  various  public  biuldings,  most 
of  which  are  substantial  brick  edifices,  "nie  gaol 
is  of  stone,  commodious,  and  spacious.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  an  enclosed  common,  com- 
prising about  10  acres,  partially  planted  with  trees. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  South  River,  has  good 
anchorage ;  but  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  or 
14  ft.  water  have  to  be  lightened  at  a  distance 
from  the  wharfs.  On  Baker  s  Island,  at  the  S.  side 
of  its  principal  entrance,  are  two  lighthouses,  one 
being  117  ft.  and  the  other  126^  fr«  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  town  and  harbour  are  protected 
by  two  forts.  The  inhabs.  of  Salem  have  long 
been  very  largely  engaged  in  the  India  and  China 
trade,  and  both  their  foreign  and  coasting  trade  is 
still  conaiderable.  They  have  also  recently  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery. 

A  bridge,  upwards  of  1,500  ft  in  length,  across 
N.  river,  coimects  Salem  with  Beverly,  a  town  of 
about  6,000  inhabitants,  engaged  in  'similar  pur- 
suits. Next  to  Pl^qnouth,  Salem  is  the  oldest 
town  in  Massachusetts,  having  been  founded  in 
1626. 

Salem,  a  district  of  British  India,  presid.  Ma- 
dras, between  the  Uth  and  13th  de^  of  N.  lat, 
and  77^  and  80  degs.  £.  long.;  having  NE.  and 
£.,  N.,  and  S.,  Arcot;  S£.  and  S.  Trichmopoly; 
SW.  and  W.  Coimbatoor,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Cavery;  and  NW.  the  Mysore  ter- 
ritory. Area,  6,518  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at 
nearly  1,000,000.  Its  whole  surface  is  above  the 
£.  ^hautfl,  and  its  climate  is  cool  and  bracing, 
which  makes  it  be  much  frequented  by  European 
invalids.  It  comprises  the  Barramahl  districts,  a 
rich  table-land  forming  its  N.  oortion.  Except 
the  Cavery  and  Poniar,  it  has  few  rivers,  and  no 
lakes.  About  three-fourths  of  the  land  is  assessed 
under  the  ryotwar,  and  the  remainder  under  Uie 
zemindar  system.  Rather  more  than  half  the  pop. 
b  supposed  to  be  actively  employed  in  agriculture. 
Maizei,  rice,  and  a  little  cotton  are  grown,  and 
great  quantities  of  teak,  sandal,  and  black  woods 
grow  on  the  hills;  but  the  principal  exports  are 
doth,  ghee,  tamarinds,  turmeric,  iaggnery,  oil 
seeds,  and  iron.  Iron  ore  is  very  aLundant,  and 
good  steel  is  made.  Cloth  is,  however,  the  staple 
commodity,  and  is  manufactured  for  export  to  the 
W.  Indies  and  America.  The  chief  imports  arc 
areca  nuts,  silk,  and  black  pepper. 

Salem,  the  chief  town,  and  residence  of  the 
British  authorities,  stands  in  about  Ut  11^  37'  N., 
long.  78°  13'  £.  It  has  some  trade  in  cotton 
clous. 

SALEMI,  a  considenble  town  of  Italy,  island 
of  Sicily,  prov.  Trapani,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  bill,  20 
m.  £.  Marsala.  Pop.  18,860  in  1862.  The  town 
is  finely  situated,  but  has  a  most  abject  appear- 
ance. Its  inhabs.  are  indolent,  and  the  town  baa 
no  trade.  Salemi  occupiea  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Hahfdan  Sir  K.  C.  Hoare  (CUssical  Tour  in  Sicily, 
ii  85)  supposes  that  it  derives  its  present  name 
from  a  Saracen  chief  of  the  ninth  century. 

SALERNO  (an«  SaUmum)^  a  celebrated  city 
and  sear-port  of  S.  Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  ita  own 
name,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  NE.  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  17  m.  SSW.  Avellino,  and 
28  m.  SE.  by  E.  Naples,  with  both  of  which  cities 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  24,241  in  1862. 
The  modem  city  of  Salerno  is  by  no  means 
well  buUt ;  and  the  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  ruu- 
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ning  on  different  levels  from  the  immediate  edge 
of  me  sea,'  some  way  up  the  mountain,  give  its 
interior  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  afford  out  in- 
convenient residences;  but  its  situation  is  most 
happy,  and  a  marina,  or  promenade,  which  skirts 
its  whole  length  alon^  the  shore,  was  added  by 
the  French,  and  contributes  to  render  its  aspect 
from  the  sea  extremely  imposing.  There  is  no 
port,  though  a  broken  mole,  affording  protcibtion 
to  the  smallest  vessels  only,  offers  the  semblance 
of  such  an  accommodation.  The  principal  square 
has  a  good  public  fountain,  and  is  surrounded  with 
sever^  Gothic  edifices,  indudine  the  intendency, 
the  new  theatre,  and  the  cathedral.  The  houses 
are  lofly,  and  the  streets  paved  with  lava.  Ancient 
Gothic  walls,  in  tolerable  repair,  enclose  the  city ; 
and  on  the  hiU  above,  amid  the  principal  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Salemum,  is  a  ruined  citadel. 
The  cathedral,  a  heavy  Gothic  structure,  is  the 
most  interesting  of  its  public  edifices.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Normans  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
buildinf ,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew,  who  is 
'  said  to  be  buried  within  its  walls.  The  atrium,  or 
court  before  it,  is  spacious,  and  surrounded  by  a 
portico  of  antique  columns  of  porphyry  and  gra- 
nite (atad  to  have  been  brought  ftom  Piestum,  23 
m.  SSE.,  by  Robert  Guiscard),  upon  which  the 
Normans  constructed  a  range  of  bnck  arches,  bent 
more  after  the  Saracenic  than  the  Gothic  or  Grecian 
manner ;  these  support  a  regular  set  of  apartments. 
In  the  centre  is  a  basin  of  granite,  15  fu  in  dia- 
meter, constantly  filled  by  a  fountain  of  excellent 
water.  Many  sepulchres  are  placed  in  the  colon- 
nade, and  the  church  contains  also  monuments  of 
remarkable  personages,  as  Roger  and  William, 
dukes  of  Apulia,  Margaret  of  Durazzo,  and  the 
restless  pontiff  Gregory  VII.,  who  died  of  chagrin 
at  Salerno,  in  1085.  On  each  side  the  entrance 
of  the  choir  is  a  pulpit  raised  upon  pillars.  Their 
pannels  are  formed  by  rich  mosaic  of  many  colours, 
disposed  in  knots  and  stars.  The  choir  is  inlaid 
with  square  and  oval  plates  of  verde-antique,  por- 
phyry, and  serpentine:  the  great  altar  is  decorated 
in  the  same  barbarous  but  sfuendid  manner.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches,  one  of  which  is  said, 
but  on  doubtful  authority,  to  be  the  burial  place 
of  John  of  Procida,  a  native  of  Salerno,  celebrated 
as  the  principal  contriver  of  the  conspiracy  against 
the  French  in  Sicily,  which  terminated  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1282,  in  the  massacre  known  by  the 
name  o(  the  '  Sicilian  Vespers.'  Salerno  has  two 
hospitals,  a  workhouse,  three  government  pawn- 
banks,  a  seminary,  a  royal  lyceum,  and  a  uni- 
versity. To  the  last  belongs  a  school  of  medicine, 
which  was  once  among  the  most  famous  in  Europe, 
but  which  has,  for  a  lengthened  period,  lost  its 
pre-eminence.  But  the  lyceum  in  this  town  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  most  others  in  Southern 
Italy. 

Salerno  is  an  archbishop's  see,  the  residence  of 
the  provincial  intendant,  and  the  seat  of  a  superior 
criminal  court,  and  of  a  dvil  tribunal.  Previously 
to  the  period  when  Naples  attained  to  a  decided 
lead  among  the  cities  or  S.  Italy,  Salerno  carried 
on  a  considerable  commerce  by  sea;  that,  how- 
ever, has  now  wholly  disappeiured,  though  it  con- 
tinues to  possess  a  pretty  extensive  inland  trade, 
and  has  two  huge  annual  fairs.  Its  climate  i» 
mild ;  but  it  is  unhealthy  from  the  proximity  of 
marshes  and  rice-grounds,  the  culture  of  which 
occupies  many  of  the  inhabs. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  andent  Salemnm 
was  contiguous  to  or  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  probability  seems  to 
be  that  it  did  adjoin  the  sea,  or  that  it  was  within 
such  a  short  distance  of  it  as  to  justify  its  being 
reckoned  among  maritime  towns.    (Cellarii  G«o- 
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graphia  Antiqua,  i.  860.)  Alter  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Salerno  became  the  cap.  of  a 
fiourishing  republic,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was 
contested  by  the  Greeks,  Saracens,' Lombards,  and 
Normans ;  the  latter  of  whom  obtained  possession 
of  the  city  in  1076.  Having  been  mostly  burned 
down  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  it  subsequently 
became  a  feudal  possession  of  the  Colonna,  Orsini, 
and  Sanseverini  families,  till  it  was  re-annexed  to 
the  royal  domains  by  the  emperor  Charies  V. 

SALFORD.    (See  Manchester.) 

SALINS,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Jura,  cap.  cant., 
in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  Funeuse,  26  m.  NE. 
Lons-le-Saulnier.  Pop.  7,861  in  1861.  The  town 
is  walled,  and  commanded  by  two  forts  on  ad- 
iaoent  heights.  Its  prindpal  street  is  paved,  and 
lined  with  substantial  houses.  There  are  several 
churches,  a  spadous  colle^,  a  public  library,  good 
barracks,  a  theatre,  hospital,  and  prison.  These 
buildings' are  nearly  all  new,  the  town  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1825.  Salins  has  several 
iron-foiges,  stone  works,  and  brandy  distilleries; 
but  its  name  and  principal  importance  are  derived 
from  its  brine  springs,  which  were  wrought  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  They  occupy  a  large  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  indosed  by  turretcd 
walls.  The  produce  amounts  to  140,000  cwts.  of 
salt  a  year ;  m  addition  to  which  a  considerable 
quantity  is  made  at  Arc,  about  4  leagues  distant., 
to  which  an  aqueduct  conducts  a  portion  of  the 
water  of  the  Salins  springs. 

SALISBURY,  or  NEW  SARUM,  a  dj^,  pari, 
bor.,  and  market  town  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  bund.  Underditch,  on  the 
Avon,  here  crossed  by  three  stone  bridges  (one  of 
which  has  ten  arches),  21  m.  W.  Winchester,  and 
80  m.  WSW.  London,  on  the  London  and  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  in- 
cludes^ with  the  city,  the  extra-parochial  district 
of  the  Cathedral  Close  and  parts  of  pars.  Fisherton 
and  Milford,  12,278  in  1861.  The  city  is  built 
with  great  regularity,  having  six  principal  streets 
running  from  N.  to  S.,  crossed  by  the  same  num- 
ber, intersecting  them  nearly  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  generally  are  large  and  respectable;  some, 
also,  laying  claim  to  considerable  architectural 
elegance.  It  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  ami 
kept  remarkably  clean  bv  means  of  brooks  run> 
ning  down  the  middle  of  the  streets.  The  market 
place,  a  large  open  square  on  its  W.  side,  has,  at 
Its  SE.  angle,  the  coundl  house,  a  brick  structure, 
with  a  Doric  portico,  erected  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  century  at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Radnor, 
and  since  greatiy  enlaiged.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  court-rooms  and  ofiiccs  for  the  business  of  the 
assizes,  quarter-sessions,  and  corporation,  and  it 
has  several  good  modem  portraits.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  market  square  is  a  curious  old 
hexagonal-shaped  building,  having  a  conical  roof 
supported  by  pillars;  it  is  called  the  Poultry  or 
Butter-cross,  and  was  probably  built  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
square  is  the  public  library  and  reading-room, 
founded  in  1819,  and  supported  by  subsoiption. 
The  most  striking  feature  m  Salisbury,  however, 
is  its  cathedral,  which  stands  in  the  large  open 
space  called  the  Liberty  of  the  Close,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  d^p'.  The  situation  is  remarkably 
good;  the  precinct  or  dose  is  kept  in  the  best 
order,  and  comprises  some  very  fine  trees,  which, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  palace  grounds,  serve  to 
embellish  the  views  of  the  cathcdraL  The  W. 
front,  the  N.  side,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  latter  are 
all  open,  and  may  be  seen  from  peculiarly  favour- 
able distances ;  mdeed,  the  NE.  view  is  perhaps 
the  best  general  view  of  a  cathedral  to  be  bad  in 
England,  and  displays  the  various  portiooa  of  this 
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iateresting  edifice  to  the  best  advantage.  Salis- 
boiy  cathedral  has  the  advantage  of  being  built 
io  one  stvle,  the  earlv  £nglish,  and  on  a  uniform 
and  welf-arranged  plan.  'Ilie  centre  tower  and 
spire  (the  entire  height  of  which  is  estimated  at 
404  ft.)  are  of  later  date,  but  admirably  accommo- 
dated to  the  style  of  the  building.  The  plan  is 
that  of  a  complete  cathedral,  having  spacious 
doistera,  an  octangular  chapter-house,  and  a  tower 
for  a  library  and  muniment  room.  There  are  two 
tnuisepts,  each  of  which  has  an  aisle  eastward ; 
and  the  nave  has  a  laige  N.  porch.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  church  (including  the  Ladye  chapel) 
19  estimated  at  474  ft ;  breadu  of  nave  and  aisles, 
78  ft. ;  height  of  nave,  80  ft ;  and  width,  including 
the  great  transepts,  210  ft.  Modem  alterations 
have  taken  away  the  altar-screen,  and  thrown  the 
I^ye  chapel  open  to  the  choir;  the  organ-screen, 
also,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  tabemacle- 
▼ork  in  the  choir,  is  of  modem  constraction.  The 
£.  window  ia  filled  with  a  beautiful  painting  on 
class  of  the  Resurrection,  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ;  another  window  exhibits  a 
punting  on  glass  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Serpent 
ui  the  Wilderness.  There  are  other  painted  win- 
dows ;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  church  are  se- 
veral ancient  monuments,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely curious.  The  W.  front  is  a  beautifully 
enriched  specimen  of  the  pointed  architecture  pe- 
caliar  to  this  church :  the  angles  are  terminated 
hy  tolerably  massive  square  towen,  surmounted 
by  spires  and  pinnacles;  and  over  the  grand  oen- 
tnl  entrance  is  a  series  of  canopied  arches,  beneath 
the  ^reat  W.  window,  which  is  formed  in  three 
dimons.  The  exterior  of  the  church  is  enriched 
with  a  number  of  recesses  situated  in  tiers  at 
dilTerent  heights  all  round  the  building.  Many 
of  the  statues  still  remain,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
orijE^nally  there  must  have  been  at  least  200.  The 
doistera  are  remarkably  magnificent^  forming  an 
exact  square,  each  side  of  which  is  182  ft  in 
length.  The  cathedral  library  is  built  over  the 
£.  side  of  the  cloisters,  and  adjoining  them,  in 
the  same  direction,  is  the  chapter-house.  'On 
the  whole,'  says  Mr.  Kickman  (Gothic  Architec- 
ture, p.  257),  '  the  cathedral  presents  an  object  for 
architectural  study  hardly  equalled  by  any  in  the 
kingdom :  the  purity  of  its  style,  and  the  various 
modes  of  adapting  that  style  to  the  purposes  re- 
quired, deserve  the  most  minute  attention.' 

Within  the  dose,  formerly  surrounded  by  a 
▼all,  and  still  entered  by  several  ancient  gates, 
deserving  admiration,  are  the  residences  of  the 
bishnp,  dean,  and  canons.  The  deanery-house  is 
opposite  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral;  and  at 
a  little  distance  SK.,  surrounded  by  gardens,  is 
the  bishop's  palace,  a  very  irregular  building,  in 
different  styles  of  architecture,  having  been  en- 
laiged  and  repaired  at  various  periods,  firom  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  down  to  a  recent 
period.  The  gardens  are  on  a  large  scale,  com- 
prising an  area  of  several  acres,  well  planted  with 
fine,  laige  old  trees.  The  episcopal  see  was  re- 
moved from  Old  Sarom  to  Sahsbur}'  under  the 
aathority  of  a  papal  bull,  in  1217,  about  which 
time  the  cathedral  was  founded,  the  expense  of 
its  erection,  exclusive  of  the  chapter-house,  tower, 
and  spire,  being  estimated  at  40,000  marks,  or 
36,667i.,  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days.  The 
chapter  comprises  (besides  the  bishop^  a  dean, 
precentor,  chancellor,  and  six  canons  residentiary, 
dividing  among  them  a  net  revenue  of  2,800/. 
annually,  and  having  residences  and  separate  re- 
venues, with  the  patronage  of  18  benefices.  There 
are  likewise  31  prebendaries,  besides  choral  vicars. 
The  bishop  has  a  large  portion  of  the  cathedral 
patronage,  besides  that  of  36  benefices ;  his  diocese 


extends  over  the  whole  of  Wiltshiro  and  a  por- 
tion of  Shropshire.  Salisbury  has  three  other 
churches,  one  of  which,  St  Edmund's,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop,  and  that  of  St  Thomas's  in 
the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  St  Ed- 
mund's is  a  perpendicular  stracture,  with  laige 
windows  and  good  tracery,  the  chancel  having 
been  modernised.  The  tower  fell  down,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  the  17th  centur>\  St  Thomas's  is  a 
laj^e  perpendicular  church  of  good  composition, 
wiu  its  tower  standing  on  the  S.  side  of  the  S. 
aisle :  it  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  aisles  and 
a  cleristoiy.  St  Martin's  is  a  large  church,  in  the 
early  English  style,  with  some  more  recent  parts. 
The  church  at  Fi^erton  is  small  and  of  mixed 
architecture.  The  Rom.  Catholics  have  a  hand- 
some chapel ;  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Unitarians,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  A 
grammar  school  is  attached  to  the  cathedral  for 
the  instraction  of  the  choristers,  and  there  is 
another  in  the  dty,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation.  The  bishop 
supports  a  good  school ;  and  there  is  also  an  orphan 
scnool,  and  the  different  parishes  have  their  re- 
spective national  and  infant  schools.  There  are 
several  charities,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  Bishop  Le  Poor,  near  Haraham 
Brid^;  I'rinity  Hospital,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  for  12  aged  matrons ;  and  Bishop 
Ward's  college  for  clergymen's  widows,  with  se- 
veral other  almshouses  and  money  charities.  Aii 
infirmary,  founded  near  Fisherton  Bridge  in  1766, 
is  liberaUy  supported  by  subscription;  a  men- 
dicity sodety  has  been  established  with  consi- 
derable success,  and  there  are  various  minor 
benevolent  institutions,  bible,  and  tract  sodeties. 
A  county  gaol  has  been  erected  in  Fisherton,  and 
there  is  a  small,  but  neat  theatre,  little  patron- 
ised, with  assembly  and  concert-rooms. 

Salisbury  recdved  its  first  charter  from  Henry 
III.,  which  was  afterwards  renewed  by  several 
monarchs.  According  to  the  Munidpu  Reform 
Act,  it  is  divided  into  8  wards,  and  governed  by 
a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  are  hdd  under  a  recorder; 
besides  which  the  assize  and  quarter  sessions  for 
the  CO.  are  held  here.  A  court  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  to  an^  amount  is  held  monthly  by  the 
bishop's  bailiff,  and  it  has  a  comity  court  Salis- 
bury has  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  election  down 
to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in  the  corpora- 
tion. The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  were  enlarged 
bv  the  Boundary  Act.  so  as  to  indude,  with  the 
old  bor.,  the  cathedral  close,  and  certain  parts  of 
Fisherton  and  Milford  pars.,  as  before  mentioned. 
Reg.  doctors  688  in  1865.  Salisbury  is  also  the 
chief  election  town  for  the  S.  division  of  Wiltshire. 
Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  with  large 
cattle  fairs  on  alternate  Tuesdavs.  Fairs,  Tues- 
day after  Jan.  6 ;  Tuesday  after  March  25 ;  Whit 
Monday  and  Whit  Tuesday  for  horses,  and  Oct 
29  for  butter  and  cheese. 

Salisbury  owes  its  foundation  to  the  removal  of 
the  eodesiastical  establishment  from  the  once  im- 
portant but  now  decayed  borough  of  old  Sarum, 
the  Roman  station  of  SorbiocUtnum,  about  2  m.  N. 
from  the  modem  dty.  The  quarrels  between  the 
troops  of  Henry  II.  and  Ro^  Le  Poor,  the  tur- 
bulent prelate  of  that  day,  mduced  the  latter  to 
establish  his  cler;^  in  a  more  peaceful  and  ad- 
vantageous situaUon :  a  dty  soon  arose  round  the 
cathedral,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  monarchs 
and  clerg}',  soon  became  an  important  place,  while 
the  other  fell  to  decay,  and  was  ultimately  dc- 
I  sorted  by  its  inhabs.    Henry  III.  granted  the  dty 
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a  charter,  entitling  it  to  the  same  privileges  as 
Winchester,  and  conferring  extensive  local  powers 
on  the  bishop  of  the  see.  Parliaments  were  occa- 
sionally held  here  during  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies. The  dty  became  celebrated,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  for  the  abortive  attempt  of 
the  royalists  under  Colonel  Wyndham,  to  pro- 
claim Charles  II.  Two  large  monasteries  existed 
here  prior  to  the  Reformation,  but  there  are  no 
extant  remains  of  these  foundations.  Among 
other  distinguished  individuals  to  whom  Salis- 
bury has  given  birth,  may  be  specified  James 
Harris,  the  author  of  the  'Hermes,'  and  of  other 
learned  and  ingenious  philological  and  metaphy- 
sical treatises,  bom  here  in  1709.  Thomas  Chubb, 
a  clever,  but  not  very  learned,  deistical  writer 
of  the  last  century,  was  also  a  native  of  this 
city.  NW.  from  Salisbury  stretches  the  vast  tract 
of  downs  and  heaths,  called  Salisbury  Plain; 
and  about  6  m.  N.  of  the  city  is  the  stupendous 
monument  of  Stonehenge. 

SALON,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Bonches  dn 
Khone,  cap.  canL,  in  a  fertile  plain  within  about 
B  m.  of  the  canal  de  Crapotmey  and  29  m.  NNW. 
Marseilles.  Pop.  6,533  in  1861.  Salon  is  di- 
vided into  an  old  and  a  new  town,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  planted  boulevard.  It  has 
an  air  of  opulence,  of  which  many  lai^er  towns 
are  destitute :  its  streets  are  re^idar,  and  it  has 
many  good  houses  and  public  buildings,  including 
a  church  built  by  the  Templars,  the  par.  church, 
with  several  curious  sculptures  and  town-hall.  On 
n  rocky  height,  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  is 
an  old  castle,  converted  into  a  house  of  correction. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silk  twist,  hats,  soap,  and 
olive  oil,  and  a  brisk  general  trade.  The  remains 
of  a  temple  in  honour  of  Tiberius  have  been  dis- 
covered here. 

SALON IC A  (an.  TheaKdomca)^  a  celebrated 
city  and  sea-port  of  European  Turkey,  cap.  sand- 
jak  of  its  own  name,  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  the 
gulf  of  same  name,  185  m.  NNW.  Athens,  lat. 
40°  Sir  47"  N.  loii.  220  57'  13"  £.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  70,000,  of  whom  about  three- fifths  are 
Turks,  and  the  rest  chiefly  Jews  and  Franks, 
with  a  few  Greeks.  Its  appearance,  when  ap- 
proached from  the  gulf  is  very  imposing,  as  it 
IS  seen  from  a  great  distance,  placed  on  the  accli- 
vity of  a  steep  hill,  amid  cypress  trees  and  shrubs, 
surrounded  by  lofty  whito-woBhed  walla  ascend- 
ing in  a  triangular  form  from  the  sea,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  fortress  with  seven  towers.  The 
domes  and  minarets  of  numerous  mosques  rise 
from  amon^  the  other  buildings,  and,  being  sur- 
rounded with  cypresses,  give  an  air  of  splendour 
to  its  exterior*  The  circ.  of  the  city  walls  pro- 
bably' exceeds  5  m.,  but  a  ^reat  part  of  the  space 
witliin  is  void.  Its  intenor  presents  the  same 
irregularity,  and  many  of  the  deformities  common 
to  Turkish  towns ;  but,  on  the  whole,  as  respects 
cleanliness  and  internal  comfort,  it  may  contrast  fa- 
vourably with  most  other  places  in  Turkey  of  laige 
size  and  pop.  The  houses  of  the  principid  inhal»., 
Greeks  and  Turks,  have  here,  as  in  Yanuina,  small 
areas  connected  with  them,  generally  occupied  by 
a  few  trees.  The  bazaars  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
town,  are  very  extensive,  forming  several  long, 
but  narrow  streets  shaded  either  by  trellises 
with  vines,  or  by  projecting  wooden  sheds,  with 
branches  of  trees  thrown  across.  The  dealers  are 
principally  Greeks  and  Jews;  and  the  shops  are 
well  tilled  with  manufactured  goods  and  colonial 
produce ;  but  in  jewellery,  shawla,  and  the  richer 
articles  of  oriental  dress,  thev  appear  inferior. 
Some  of  the  mosques  are  worth  notice  from  their 
size  and  antiqiuty,  especially  two  which  were  for- 
merly Greek  churches.    Another  remarkable  edi- 
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fice,  called  the  Rotunda,  after  hav 
served  as  a  heathen  temple  and  Christian  church, 
has  been  converted  into  a  mosque:  it  has  evi- 
dently been  built  on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome.  The  cupola  is  adorned  with  mosaic 
work,  appearing  like  eight  frontispieces  of  fine 
buildings,  and  in  the  dome  is  a  circular  aperture, 
as  in  tluit  of  the  Pantheon.  A  fourth  mosque  has 
been  formed  out  of  a  fine  temple  of  the  Thennean 
Venus.  This  was  originally  a  perfect  parallelo- 
gram, 70  h,  in  length,  and  38  ft.  in  width,  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  12  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order,  of  the  most  exquisite  proportions,  llie 
Greeks  spoiled  this  beautiful  building  by  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  cradform,  but  the  six  columns 
of  the  pronaos  remain.  Among  the  other  ancient 
structures  are  two  triumphal  arches,  one  of  which, 
now  forming  a  part  of  the  city  walls,  was  erected 
to  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Phillppi,  and  the 
other  of  brick  encased  with  marble,  m  honour  of 
Constantine;  on  the  piers  of  the  latter  are  some 
fine  groups  in  bas-rehef.  The  Augustan  gate, 
however  (now  called  the  Yardar  gate,  because  it 
leads  to  the  river  of  that  name),  is  a  work  of 
superior  taste.  Its  original  height  appean  to 
have  been  43  fK,  but  the  lower  part,  to  the  depth 
of  27  ft,  is  below  the  present  surface;  the  span  of 
the  arch  is  12  ft.,  and  the  masoniv  is  of  squared 
white  marble  blocks,  having  inscnptions  and  ap- 
propriate bas-reliefs.  In  the  middle  of  the  city 
IS  a  magnificent  ruin,  called  Inoantadcu  by  the 
Spanish  Jews  resident  here,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  propyhEum,  or  entrance  to  a  drcus,  con- 
sisting of  five  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  an 
entablature  on  which  are  several  figures  much 
defaced,  as  laiige  aa  life,  and  still  exhibiting  the 
traces  of  a  master's  hand.  The  castle,  which 
forms  a  large  area,  separated  by  a  rampart  from 
the  city,  has  lofty  and  well-built  walls,  and,  at  its 
highest  point,  stands  the  fortress  surmounted,  like 
that  of  Constantinople,  by  seven  towera,  called 
by  the  Turks  Yedi-kouk,  and  by  the  Greeks 
'Evrawpyot.  These  towers,  however,  though  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  old  acropolis,  are  com- 
paratively modern,  having  been  built  by  the 
Venetians. 

Salonica,  during  that  period  of  the  late  war, 
when  the  anti-commercial  system  of  Napoleon  I. 
was  as  its  height,  became  an  important  depdt  for 
British  goods,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to 
Germany,  Russia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  were  transported  on  pack-horses,  bv  long 
and  laborious  joumies,  into  the  centre  of  Europe, 
through  Bosnia  into  Austria,  and  through  Bul- 
garia into  different  parts  of  Hungary;  ue  time 
occupied  in  travelling  from  Salonica  to  Vienna 
being  about  35  days.  At  all  times,  however,  it 
has  had  a  considerable  trade,  which,  of  late  yeans, 
has  rather  increased,  particularly  as  regards  the 
importation  of  British  cotton  manufactures.  The 
exports  principally  consist  of  silk  and  tobacco, 
wool,  raw  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  species  of 
grain,  linseed  and  hempseed. 

The  intercourse  with  England  was  a  few  years 
ago  principally  carried  on  through  Malta  by  'Mal- 
tese or  Greek  vessels ;  but  the  trade  is  now  almost 
exclusively  carried  on  in  English  bottoms.  Salo- 
nica has  no  port;  but  there  is  excellent  anchorage 
in  the  roads  opposite  the  town,  which,  from  the 
configuration  of^  the  gulf,  are  nearly  landlocked. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras,  or  120 
aspers,  and  the  coins  are  simUar  to  those  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  weights  and  measures  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Sm^nrna,  except  that  the  kLUoZf 
or  com  measure  of  Salonica, « 8*78  kizloz  of 
Smyrna.  The  commercial  classes  consist  chiefly 
of  Jews  and  Franks,  the  Greek  pop.  having  greatly 
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diffliniahed  since  the  war  of  independence.  Salo- 
nica,  however,  is  a  metropolitan  see,  with  8  at- 
tached bishoprics,  and  there  are  numerouB  Greek 
churches.  The  Jews  form  an  important  section 
of  the  pop. :  thej  are  chiefly  of  Spanish  descent, 
and  obtain  a  livelihood  hj  commerce  and  retail 
trade  in  the  bazaars,  those  of  the  lower  orders 
being  einployed  as  porters  on  the  quays  or  in 
nmikr  offices.  The  Franks,  most  of  whom  reside 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  dty,  consiat  almost  ex- 
clusively of  French  and  Germans,  who  have  es- 
tablishments for  the  management  of  the  transit 
trade.  The  situation  is  said  to  be  unhealthy, 
especially  in  autumn,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
marshes  at  the  head  of  the  gulf:  intermittent 
fevers  are  then  exceedingly  conmioni  as  well  as 
chronic  visceral  complaints,  the  result  of  repeated 
attacks  of  those  diseases. 

Thessalonica  was  at  first  an  inconsiderable  town 
under  the  name  of  STAermo,  by  which  it  was 
kno¥m  to  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  iKscbine& 
Xerxes  stayed  here  some  days  with  his  army 
(Herod,  vii.  128),  and  it  was  occupied  for  a  short 
time  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  According  to  Strabo  ^lib.  vii.),  Casander 
changed  its  name  to  that  of  his  wife  Thessalonica, 
the  daughter  of  Philip,  and  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by 
the  Romans  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second 
of  the  four  districts  into  which  that  countfjr  was 
divided;  it  was  the  residence  of  Cicero  during  a 
part  of  the  time  he  continued  an  exile.  Valerian 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony ;  and  it  had  an  am- 
pliitheatre,  a  hippodrome,  and  numerous  splendid 
public  buildings.  It  is  also  interesting  from  its 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  Christianity ; 
having  been  visited  by  St.  Paul,  who  made  many 
converts,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  £pistles  to 
the  Theasalonians. 

SALOP,  or  SHROPSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of 
England,  having  N.  Denbigh,  a  detached  portion 
of  Flint,  and  Cheshire,  E.  Stafford,  S.  Worcester, 
Hereford,  and  Radnor,  and  W.  Montgomery.  Area, 
826,065  acres,  of  which  about  790,000  are  sup- 
posed to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Aspect 
much  diversified.  No  part  of  the  surface  is  quite 
flat;  but  the  gre^t  plain  of  Salop,  or  Shrewsbury, 
is  comparatively  leveL  It  extends,  lengthwise, 
from  Whitechurch,  on  the  confines  of  Cheshire, 
8.  to  Church  Stretton,  a  distance  of  about  80  m.; 
and  from  Oswestry,  on  the  confines  of  Denbigh, 
to  Colebrook  Dale  on  the  £.,  about  28  m.  The 
Wrekin  hill  rises  out  of  this  extensive  plain  on 
iU  £.  side.  The  S.,  or  rather  the  SW.  parts  of 
the  CO.,  contain  several  ranges  of  flattish  square- 
shaped  hills,  divided  by  beautiful  valleys.  Soil 
vanons,  but  generallv  fertile.  In  the  E.  it  con- 
sists of  a  red  sandy  loam,  like  that  of  Cheshire ; 
u  the  S.,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam  is  most 
prevalent;  and  in  the  W.  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
gravelly  light  soiL  The  harvest  is  said  to  be  a 
fortnight  earlier  on  the  £.  than  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  00. ;  a  difference  depending  partly,  no  doubt, 
on  the  greater  elevation  of  the  ground  on  the 
W.  skle;  but  partly,  also,  on  differences  of  soil. 
Salop  is  principally  under  tillage  ;  but,  in  the  S. 
and  W.  breeding  and  dairying  are  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  A  good  deal  of  cheese,  sold 
under  the  name  of  Cheshire,  but  inferior  to  the 
genuine  article,  is  made  in  this  co.  The  wool  of 
the  hilly  tracts  used  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  fine 
quality,  but  it  has  deteriorated  dunng  the  present 
ceutory  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  far- 
men  to  increase  the  size  of  the  sheep  and  the 
weight  of  the  fleece.  The  total  stock  of  sheei>  in 
the  00.  is  supposed  to  exceed  420,000 ;  producing 
annually  above  7,000  packs  of  wooL    Hops  are 
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produced  on  the  borders  of  Hereford.  Property 
variously  divided ;  some  estates  being  very  large, 
while  there  are  many  of  very  inferior  degree  of 
size.  On  the  borders  of  Wales,  farms  very  small, 
many  not  exceeding  20  acres;  but  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  CO.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiffhal,  Wellington, 
and  Newport,  they  vary  from  100  to  600  acres  or 
more.  The  distnct  of  Clun  Forest,  in  the  SW. 
part  of  the  oo.,  is  divided  into  small  freehold  pro- 
perties, varying  in  value  from  6i  to  150i.  *  y«u"» 
the  majority  being  of  the  smaller  class.  Their 
occupiers,  who,  in  most  cases,  are  also  the  owners, 
employ  few  labourers,  the  principal  part  of  the 
work  on  their  farms  being  executed  by  themselves 
and  their  families.  Leases  less  common  now  than 
formerly,  and  farms  generally  held  from  year  to 
year.  Agriculture  improving ;  but,  owing  to  the 
want  of  leases  of  a  reasonable  length,  and  with 
proper  conditions  as  to  management,  it  continues 
to  be  very  defective.  The  number  of  com  crops, 
taken  in  succession,  has  been  materially  dimi- 
nished since  1820 ;  but  two  wheat  crops  still  not 
unfrequently  follow  each  other.  These  remarks 
do  not  however,  apply  to  the  district  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  co.  mentioned  above,  where  the  farms 
are  laz^;  for  there  the  tenants  are  active  and 
enterprising,  and  agriculture  highly  improved. 
Turnips  extensively  cultivated,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  m  drills ;  few  oats  grown.  Cattle  of  mixed 
breed,  and  rather  inferior.  Pork  and  bacon  much 
used  by  the  people.  Large  flocks  of  turkeys 
raised  by  some  farmers.  Drainage  in  some  places 
much  wanted.  Principal  miner^  products,  iron, 
coal,  lead,  limestone,  and  freestone;  With  the 
exception  of  S.  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Lanarkshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Northumberland,  more  iron  is 
made  in  this  co.  than  in  an^  other  co.  of  the 
empire.  The  furnaces  are  prmci  pally  in  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  between  Wellington  and  Willey.  Ex- 
cellent china  ware,  and  a  very  superior  species  of 
pottery,  are  made  at  Coalport  on  the  Severn  and 
its  vicinity :  pipes  and  naus  are  made  at  Broseley ; 
carpets  at  Bndgnorth  ;  gloves  at  Ludlow.  Some 
branches  of  the  flannel  manufacture  are  carried 
on  in  Shrewsbury  and  its  neighbourhood;  but  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  flannel  sold  in  its 
markets  is  brought  firom  Merioneth  and  Denbigh. 
The  Severn,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Poole, 
CO.  Montgomery,  traverses  this  co.  in  a  SE.  di- 
rection, dividing  it  into  not  ve^  unequal  portions ; 
and  it  is  besides  intersected  by  very  important 
canals.  Roads  formerly  very  bald,  but  now  a  good 
deal  improved,  though  still  susceptible  of  much 
amelioration.  Salop  is  divided  into  16  hundreds, 
or  districts  answerable  to  that  denomination,  and 
216  pars.  It  returns  11  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
viz.  4  for  the  co.,  and  2  each  for  the  bors.  of 
Shrewsbury,  Bridgnorth,  and  Wenlock,  and  1  for 
Ludlow.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  9,485  in 
1866,  being  6,815  for  the  northern  and  4,170  for 
the  southern  division.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the 
CO.  had  48,891  mhab.  houses,  and  240,959  inhabit- 
ants, while  in  1841  Salop  had  47,208  inhabited 
houses,  and  239,048  inhabs. 

SALSETTE,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Arungabad,  immediately  N.  of 
Bombay  island,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
narrow  causeway.  Length  18  m.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  18  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,000, 
about  l-6th  of  whom  may  be  Portuguese  Christians. 
There  are  two  towns  on  the  island,  Tannah  and 
Gorabunder;  the  first  being  neat  and  fiourishing, 
with  a  small  fort,  several  churches,  and  a  consider- 
able Britbh  cantonment.  The  more  remote  in- 
terior parts  of  the  island  are  inhabited  by  wild 
tribes,  having  no  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos  of 
the  coast;  but  who  being  occupied  as  burners  of 
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charcoal,  bring  it  down  to  particular  spots,  whence 
it  is  carried  away  by  dealers  in  the  article,  who 
deposit  in  its  place  a  payment,  settled  by  ciistonii 
of  rice,  clothing,  and  iron  tools. 

llie  most  remilrkable  objects  of  Salsette  are  the 
cave-temples  of  Kennery,  among  the  most  note- 
worthy Buddhic  excavation  in  India.  They  are 
of  various  sizes  and  forms,  being  scattered  at  dif- 
ferent elevations  over  both  sides  of  a  high  knoll, 
belonging  to  a  range  of  hills  which  divides  the 
island  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  largest, 
and  most  remarkable  cave,  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Carlee  (which  see),  and  was  con- 
verted by  the  Portuguese  into  a  church.  It  is 
entered  through  a  fine  and  lofty  portico  in  front,  a 
little  to  the  left  hand  of  which  is  a  detached 
octagonal  pillar,  surmounted  by  three  lions  seated 
back  to  back.  On  either  side  of  the  portico  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Budh,  nearly  20  ft  in  height. 
The  screen  which  separates  the  vestibule  from  the 
temple  has  in  its  centre  a  lai;^e  door,  above  which 
are  three  windows  in  a  semicircular  arch;  else- 
where it  is  covered  with  carved  figures.  The 
apartment  within  is  91^  ft  in  length,  and  38  in 
breadth,  semicircular,  and  surrounded  on  every 
side,  but  that  of  the  entrance,  with  a  colonnade  of 
octagonal  pillars.  Of  these,  12  on  either  side 
nearest  the  entrance  have  carved  bases  and  capitals; 
the  rest  are  not  finished  in  this  mann<^.  In  the 
semicircular  end  is  a  dome-shaped  rock,  the  day^ot 
of  Buddhic  temples,  traditionally  said  to  have  once 
supported  the  tee,  or  sacred  umbrella.  The  roof, 
like  that  of  the  Carlee  temple,  is  a  semicircuUr 
arch,  supported  by  slender  ribs  of  teak-wood.  The 
various  other  caves  in  this  hill  are  square,  or  flat- 
roofed,  and  attached  to  many  are  deep  and  well- 
carved  cisterns.  There  are  other  cave-temples  in 
the  island,  at  the  villages  of  Mompezier,  and  Am- 
bowlee ;  and  at  the  former  are  ruins  of  a  very  hand- 
some Portuguese  church  and  Jesuit  monastery. 

SALTA,  a  city  of  S.  America,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
of  its  own  name,  republic  of  La  Plata,  on  the  high 
road  from  Buenos  Avres  to  Potosi,  820  m.  NW. 
the  former  city;  latl  24°  80'  N.,  long.  640  1'  30" 
W.  Pop.  from  8,000  to  9,000.  The  town  is  sitiuited 
in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  through  which  flow  the 
riven)  Arias  and  Silleta  (tributaries  of  the  Salado); 
the  latter  of  which  has,  of  late  years,  al>andoned 
its  ancient  bed,  and  seems  to  threaten,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  to  burst  over  the  low  marshy  grounds 
upon  which  the  city  stands.  Its  air  is  unhealthy; 
but  its  vidnity  abounds  with  wheat,  rye,  and  cattle, 
in  which,  and  in  salt,  wine,  hides,  and  mules,  the 
city  has  an  active  trade.  It  was  founded  by  Don 
Pliilip  de  Lerma  in  1582. 

SALTASII,  a  decaved  bor.,  market-town,  and 
par.  chapelry  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  S.  div. 
liund.  of  East,  17  m.  SSE.  Launceston,  and  4  m. 
NW.  Plymouth.  Pop.  1,900  in  1860.  The  town 
stands  on  a  steep  rock,  near  the  Tamar,  from  which 
the  principal  street  runs  at  right  angles,  the  houses 
rising  one  above  another  to  the  hiU  top,  on  which 
stands  the  chapel  and  town-halt  The  latter  is 
supported  by  pillars,  the  open  space  beneath  being 
used  for  a  market  Streets  narrow  and  ill-built; 
the  houses  being  for  the  most  part,  little  better 
than  cottages,  Miough  chiefly  of  stone  from  the 
rock  on  which  the  town  stands.  The  chapel  is 
smaJl ;  and  the  living  is  a  curacy  subordinate  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Stephen.  There  are  also  two 
places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  with  attached 
Sunday-schools,  and  a  small  free-schooL 

Saltash,  which  appears  to  have  been  formerly  of 
more  importance  than  at  present,  is  principally  in- 
habited by  fishermen,  or  persons  connected  with 
the  docks  and  shipping  of  Devonport;  and  in 
summer  is  a  favourite  resort  for  holiday  people 
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from  Plymouth  and  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  likewise  one  of  the  chief  entrances 
into  Cornwall  from  Devonshire,  and  is  approached 
by  a  fenry  over  the  Tamar,  the  revenues  of  which 
belong  to  the  corporation.  Saltash  was  made  a 
free  bon  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  returned 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
yi.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  waa  di:^ 
franchised.  It  was  considered  of  too  little  import- 
ance to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Act  Markets  on  Saturday:  fairs,  Feb.  2, 
July  25,  and  the  Tuesdays  before  each  quarter-da  v. 

SALTCOATS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  oii. 
A3rr,  partly  in  the  par.  of  Ardrossan,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Stevenston,  24  m.  SW.  Glasgow,  and  about 
1  m.  S.  Ardrossan,  on  the  railway  from  Glasgow 
to  Ardrossan.  Pop.  4,778  in  1861.  The  town  has 
some  good  houses;  but  on  the  whole,  is  indif- 
ferently and  irregularly  built  and  mean  lookinf;. 
It  has  a  town-house,  with  a  handsome  spire,  clock, 
and  belt  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  salt  worki^ 
established  in  the  town  for  the  production  of  salt, 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water ;  but  since  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt  they  have  been  nearly 
abandoned.  Magnesia,  however,  still  continues  to 
be  produced  to  some  extent  The  principal  de- 
pendence of  the  inhabe^  is  on  the  weaving  and 
sewing  of  muslins,  for  the  Glasgow  manufactures. 
There  may,  in  all,  be  about  600  looms  so  em- 
ployed; prindpallv  on  lappets,  gauzes,  shawls, 
and  trimmings.  About  30,000  tons  of  coals  are 
annually  shipped  here  for  Belfast  and  Dublin.  A 
good  deal  of  ship-building  was  formerly  carried 
on ;  but  latterly  it  has  declined.  Two  oongref^a- 
tions  belong  to  the  United  Associate  Synod,  and 
one  to  the  Relief;  and  there  is  a  Gaeuc  chapeL 
It  has  a  subscription  libnury,  a  parochial  school,  a 
free  school,  managed  by  a  committee  of  ladies, 
and  other  schools,  a  savings'  bank,  and  some 
friendly  societies.  The  harbour  is  very  defective; 
and  in  this  respect  it  labours  under  great  dis- 
advantages as  compared  with  Ardrossan. 

SALUZZO  (Fr.  Salucea),  a  dty  of  North  Italy, 
prov.  Cuneo,  cap.  prov.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Po,  30  miles  SSW.  Tunn, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
15,814  in  1862.  The  city  amsists  of  two' portions, 
one  on  the  summit  and  declivity,  and  the  other  at 
the  foot  of  a  hiU.  The  upper  town  is  walled,  toler- 
ably well  built,  and  has  a  casde,  which  was,  for 
three  centuries,  the  residence  of  the  marquises  of 
Saluzzo;  one  of  whom,  between  1478  and  1480, 
constructed  the  gallery  through  the  Col  de  Yiso. 
The  lower  town  is  the  more  populous  and  con- 
tinues on  the  increase.  The  cathedral,  a  handsome 
building,  is  in  a  suburb.  Saluzzo  has  several 
convents,  an  intendency,  a  court  of  primary  iuria- 
diction,  and  a  royal  college.  It  is  a  bishop's  see. 
Its  chief  manufactures  comprise  silJc,  leather,  hmta, 
and  hardware:  and  it  has  some  trade  in  wine, 
com,  and  cattle.  Under  the  French,  Saluzzo  waa 
the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Stura. 

SALZBURG,  a  city  of  Upper  Austria,  cap.  of 
the  circ,  as  it  formerly  was  of  an  archbishopnc  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Salzach,  a  tributary  of  the 
Inn,  67  m.  SW.  Linz,  and  70  m.  ESE.  Munich, 
on  the  railway  from  Munich  to  Vienna.  Pop. 
17,300  in  1857.  The  Salzach,  which  here  flows 
impetuously  between  two  masses  of  rock,  divides 
the  city  into  two  portions,  connected  by  a  stone 
brid^  370  ft  in  length.  It  is  walled,  and  entered 
by  eight  gates ;  and  on  a  lofty  point  commanding 
the  town  and  adjacent  country,  is  the  HoKenmlz- 
herg,  formerly  the  feudal  citadel  and  residence  of 
the  prince-archbishops,  but  now  used  as  a  barrack. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  Oapneiner- 
berfff  a  similar  height  surmounted  by  the  Capu- 
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chin  convent.  Owing  to  the  number  of  ita 
cbnrches,  the  profasion  of  marble  statues,  and  flat^ 
roofed  houses,  Salzburg  has  the  aspect  of  an 
Italian  city.  Generally  speaking,  the  city  is  dull 
and  gloomy,  and  its  streets  narrow,  irregular,  and 
grass-grown.  The  cathedral,  constructed  in  the 
17th  oentoTY,  on  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
is  laige  and  imposing,  and  has  numerous  monu- 
ments, scolpturni,  pamtings,  and  other  works  of 
art.  It  has  a  fine  fa9ade  of  white  marble,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  side  of  a  public  square,  with  three 
entrances,  flanked  by  two  rows  of  marble  statues. 
Several  of  the  other  churches  are  highly  gilt,  and 
..iacorated.  Monasteries  are  numerous,  but  the 
number  of  their  inmates  has  been  much  reduced. 
In  the  church  of  the  Benedictine  convent  is  the 
tomb  of  Michael  Haydn,  the  musical  composer, 
who,  as  well  as  Mozart,  was  a  native  of  Salzburg. 
The  Mirabel  palace  is  a  handsome  modem  edifice. 
One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  city  is  a 
gateway  420  ft  in  length,  cut  through  the  solid 
nick. 

Salzburg  has  a  miUtary  and  three  civil  hospi- 
tals, seveiS  charitable  institutions,  a  government 
pawn-bank,  and  a  prison.  It  had  formerly  a  uni- 
venity ;  but  this  is  now  reduced  to  a  lyceum  of 
two  faculties,  medicine  and  jurisprudence,  with  a 
Ubrarv  of  20,000  vols.,  and  probably  of  120  MSS., 
some  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  a  botanic  gar^ 
den,  and  zoological  museum.  In  tho  Benedictine 
convent  is  another  extensive  library,  with  collec- 
tions of  coins.  It  has,  also,  a  gymnasium,  Ursu- 
line  female  school,  a  spacious  public  cemetery,  a 
public  museum,  and  a  theatre.  Salzburg  is  still 
the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  who  has  five  suflra- 
gans;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  for  the 
dicle.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  vam,  leather, 
ptarch,  gunpowder,  iron  wire,  and  files,  and  some 
transit  trade,  though  this  has  ver^  much  dimi- 
nished. It  is  well  and  cheaply  sup[)hed  with  provi- 
sions. All  travellers  agree  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  romantic  beauty  of  the 
scen^'of  the  neighbourhood. 

Sidzbuig  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
anc.  Jvvarioy  destroyed  by  Atilia  in  448.  In  803, 
Charlemagne  and  the  ambassadors  of  Nicepho- 
lus,  emperor  of  the  East,  met  in  this  town  to  settle 
the  boundaries  of  their  respective  empires.  In  the 
ISth  century  the  city  beoune  the  cap.  of  a  terri- 
tory, governed  by  its  archbishops  till  1802,  when 
it  was  secularized. 

SAMAKANG,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Java,  on 
its  N.  coast,  the  cap.  of  a  prov.,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  its  own  name,  240  m.  £S£.  Batavia ; 
lat,  60  56'  S.,  long.  110°  27'  E.  Pop.  estim.  at 
20,000,  including  many  Chinese.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built,  and  is  fortified  with  ramparts  and  a 
wet  ditch,  capable  of  resisting  a  native  force.  It 
has  many  good  houses,  a  laige  church,  town-hall, 
and  hospital,  a  military  school,  theatre,  and  obser^ 
vatoiy.  Before  it  is  a  deep  morass,  and  it  com- 
municates with  the  sea  only  by  two  raised  cause- 
ways and  the  river :  it  is,  however,  less  unhealthy 
than  the  lower  parts  of  Batavia.  Provisions  are 
cheap;  and  near  the  town  are  many  country 
houses.  The  town  owes  its  importance  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  natives  in  the  adjoining  districts, 
who  raise  lanfe  ouantities  of  conee,  pepper,  and 
rice.  Many  uiip-doads  of  the  latter  are  annually 
exported  to  Chma,  and  to  different  countries  in 
the  Archipelago.  Samarang  is  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  three  civil  and  criminal  courts,^  and  courts 
martial  in  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  a 
governor  with  extensive  authority. 

SAMARCAND,  a  dty  of  mdep.  Tartary,  in 
Bokhara,  on  the  Sogd,  or  Zer-Afcban,  120  m.  £. 
Bokhara,  lat.  390  30'  N.,  long.  680  60'  16''  E. 
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Pop.  about  10,000.  The  out-works  are  about  80 
m.  in  circ.,  enclosing  gardens,  parks,  fields,  and 
extensive  suburbs :  the  inner  wall  surrounding  the 
city  is  of  earth,  and  has  four  gates.  Samarcand 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  magnificently 
built;  but  It  is  now  in  a  decayed  condition,  and 
gardens,  fields,  and  plantations,  occupy  the  place 
of  its  numerous  streets  and  mosques.  There  were 
formerly  ui)wards  of  200  mosques,  many  of  which 
were  of  white  marble ;  but  most  of  these  have  be- 
come mere  ruins.  Of  the  40  medresaan,  or  Mo- 
hammedan colleges,  only  three  are  perfect,  one  of 
them  forming  the  observatory  of  tne  celebrated 
Ulug  Beg  bemg  extremely  handsome,  ornamented 
with  bronze  and  enamelled  bricks.  Another  col- 
lege, called  Sheredar,  is  likewise  of  very  beautiful 
architecture.  The  tomb  of  the  fiimous  Timour 
Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  and  his  family,  still  remains ; 
and  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  rest  beneath  a  lofty 
dome,  the  walls  of  which  are  superbly  adorned 
with  jaspar  and  agate. 

Samarcand  has  several  bazaara,  and  three  laige 
khans,  but  its  commercial  importance  is  all  but 
extinguished;  Bokhara  having  been  for  many 
yean  the  great  entrepdt  of  the  great  caravan 
traders,  as  well  as  the  modem  capital  of  the 
countiy.  The  ancient  dtj,  however,  is  still  re- 
garded with  high  veneration  by  the  people,  and 
till  a  king  of  Bokhara  has  annexed  Samarcand  to 
his  rule,  he  is  not  viewed  as  a  legitimate  sove- 
reign ;  indeed,  its  possession  becomes  the  first  ob- 
ject on  the  demise  of  one  ruler  and  the  accession 
of  another.  Paper,  made  of  silk,  is  said  to  have 
been  early  manufactured  at  Samarcand ;  but  ordi- 
nary paper  is  now  supplied  from  Russia.  The 
situation  of  the  city  has  been  deservedly  praised 
by  Asiatics,  since  it  stands  near  low  hills,  in  a 
country  elsewhere  plain  and  level.  The  climate  is 
dry  and  healthy;  good  water  is  supplied  from  a 
great  number  of  fountains,  communicating  by 
pipes  with  the  river,  and  the  neighbourhood  fur- 
nishes abundance  of  fruit,  and  oUier  supplies  for 
the  market 

Samarcand,  which  was  taken  in  1220  by  Jen- 
ghis-khan  from  the  sultan  Mahomet,  became 
under  Timour  the  capital  of  one  of  the  laigest 
empires  in  the  world,  and  the  centre  of  Asiatic 
learning  and  civilization,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
rose  to  high  distinction  on  account  of  its  exten- 
sive commerce  with  all  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  re- 
united to  Bokhara  by  Abdullah  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  since  which  it  has  graduaUy  fallen 
to  its  present  rank  as  a  mere  provincial  town ;  and 
the  traveller  may  now  search  in  vain  for  its  an- 
cient palaces,  the  beauty  of  which  is  now  eulo- 
gised by  the  Arab  historians. 

SAMBOR,  a  town  of  Austria,  prov.  Galicia, 
cap.  circ  of  same  name,  on  the  Dniestr,  44  m. 
SW.  Lembcig.  Pop.  10,607  in  1867.  The  town 
is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  several  R.  Catholic 
and  United  Greek  churches,  an  hospital,  a  criminal 
tribunal,  mining  court,  salt  intendency,  and  gym- 
nasium. Its  ixihabs.  are  employed  putly  in  the 
manufacture  and  bleaching  of  linens,  and  partly  in 
making  salt.  Rhubarb  is  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

SAMOS,  a  famous  island  of  the  ^gean  Sea, 
now  belonging  to  Turkey,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow 
strait  called  the  Little  Boghaz,  only  2  m.  across. 
It  has  on  the  N.  the  Gulf  of  Soda  Nova,  is  about 
80  m.  in  length,  £.  and  W.,  by  about  8  or  9  in 
mean  breadth;  Mount  Kerki,  on  its  W.  extremity 
(an.  CatabateBf  from  its  collecting  clouds  and 
generating  thunder),  being  in  lat.  37°  43'  48"  N., 
lon^.  260  38'  21"  E.  Pop.  estun.  at  60,000.  A 
cham  of  mountains  runs  from  one  extremity  of  the 
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island  to  the  other :  most  of  them  are  covered,  as 
in  antiquity,  with  forests  of  oak  and  other  timber, 
though  m  parts  they  are  predpitoos  and  bare.  It 
has  several  extensive  valleys,  especially  on  its  S. 
shore,  which,  being  well-watered  by  streams  from 
the  hills,  produce,  even  with  the  most  deficient 
culture,  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain, 
with  oUves,  tigs,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  wine, 
silk,  and  cotton.'  In  antiquity  it  was  celebrated 
for  its  extraordinary  fertility ;  it  was  then,  also, 
cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  walls  still 
exist  which  were  built  to  form  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  into  terraces,  and  to  facilitate  their  cul- 
ture. It  still  continues  to  be  the  most  productive 
island  of  the  Archipelago.  It  annually  exports 
considerable  quantities  of  com ;  from  25,000  to 
30,000  cantars  grapes,  and  about  16,000  barrels 
raisins.  The  only  thing  which  Strabo  did  not  ad- 
mire in  Samos  was  its  wine  (lib.  xiv.) ;  but  when 
properly  made,  its  muscadel  is  very  superior.  Oil 
and  valonia  are  also  considerable  articles  of  ex- 
port. Wolves  and  other  wild  animals  occasionally 
commit  ravages  among  the  oxen  and  sheep; 
poultry  are  excellent,  and  partridges  exceedingly 
abundant.  Exclusive  of  marble,  it  produces  iron, 
lead,  and  even  the  jjrecious  metals. 

Having  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Turks, 
this  island  has  been  less  harshly  treated  by  them 
than  most  others  in  the  Archipelago.  It,  however, 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  other  Greeks 
during  the  revolutionar>'  struggle ;  and,  though  it 
was  assigned  to  the  sultan  bv  the  treaty  which 
recognised  the  independence  of  Greece,  the  inhab. 
refused  at  firet  to  submit  to  his  officers.  Previously 
to  this  event,  the  government  of  the  island  was 
substantially  vested  in  three  primates,  chosen  by 
the  inliabs.  But  this  would  seem  to  have  been 
no  great  boon.  Besides  bemg  oppressed  by  the 
n^cnts  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Primates,  the  island 
lias,  also,  been  fleeced  by  a  swarm  of  Caloyers, 
l*aiias,  and  other  Greek  priests.  The  present  cap. 
of  the  island,  called  Khora,  or  MegaU-khora,  is  on 
its  S.  side,  about  2  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  lower 
extremities  of  a  mountain,  on  the  ascent  of  which 
the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city  was  situated. 
Though  not  without  some  good  houses,  it  is  a 
miserable  town,  having  stony,  steep,  unpaved,and 
hardly  passable  streets.  Vathi,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  island,  is  larger  than  Khora,  and  has  an  ex- 
cellent harbour ;  but  it,  also,  is  a  wretched  place, 
with  streets  from  6  to  8  ft  in  width,  execrably 
paved  and  steep.  . 

Samos  earlv  attained  to  great  distmction.  bne 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  states  be- 
longing to  the  Ionian  confederacy ;  and  was  able, 
bv  means  of  her  fleets,  to  maintain  her  independ- 
ence after  Croesus  and  Cyrus  had  reduced  the 
states  of  Ionia,  on  the  Continent.  The  city  of 
Samos,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  island,  was  extensive 
and  populous,  strongly  fortified,  and  adorned  with 
manv  noble  public  buildings.  Among  the  other 
great  works  executed  by  the  Samians,  Herodotus 
specifies  a  tunnel,  which  they  had  carried  through 
a  mountain,  to  convey  a  supply  of  water  to  the 
city;  an  immense  mole,  constructed  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  harbour  (of  which  the  remains 
still  exist),  about  120  ft.  in  height,  and  which 
advanced  in  a  curved  line  about  ^  m.  into  the 
sea ;  and  the  largest  temple  of  which  he  (Hero- 
dotus) had  any  knowledge.  (Herod,  lib.  iii.  cap. 
CO.) 

The  temple  to  which  the  venerable  historian 
alludes  was  dedicated  to  Juno,  and  stood  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  the  city  near  the  Imbrasus. 
The  island,  indeed,  was  especially  sacred  to  Juno, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  her 
birth,  and  where  she  espoused  Jupiter.    Hence, 


says  Tirgil,  speaking  of  Carthage,  where  the  god- 
dess had  also  a  temple — 

Quam  Jnno  fertnr  terris  ma^ris  omnibus  onam 

Posthabita  ooluiaae  Samo. 

iBusDOS  L  lin.  19. 

The  statue  of  the  goddess  in  this  temple  was 
very  ancient,  having  oeen  the  work  of  Sinilia,  a 
contemporary  of  Dsedalus.  Among  other  statues 
in  and  near  the  temple,  were  those  of  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Hercules'  by  M\Ton,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  sculptors* of  antiquity.  Mark 
Antony  carried  off  these  statues  to  Bome;  bat 
Augustus  nAde  those  of  Minerva  and  Hercules  be 
returned  to  Samos,  retaining  only  that  of  Jupiter. 
The  Haerean  games,  instituted  in  honour  of  Juno, 
called  by  the  Greeks 'Hpa,  were  celebrated  hen 
with  extraordinary  splendour,  like  other  great 
temples,  that  of  Jtmo  was  an  asylum  for  all  who 
implored  the  protection  of  the  goddess;  and 
Tacitus  notices  the  arrival  of  deputies  from  Samos, 
at  Rome,  praying  that  the  vetuatum  Atyiijus 
might  be  confirmed.  (Annal.  iv.  cap.  14.)  The 
subsequent  history  of  this  famous  edifice  is  bat 
little  known.  It  has,  however,  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  ravages  of  time,  or  of  barbarians,  or  both. 
When  visited  by  Toumefort,  mora  than  a  century 
ago,  portions  of  two  colunms  were  all  that  re- 
mained standing.  Among  other  things  Samos 
was  famous  In  antiquity  for  it<s  pottery,  which  was 
everywhere  in  great  request;  and  the  art  of 
manufacturing  it  is  even  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  thu  island. 

The  government  of  Samos  experienced  the  mu- 
tations common  to  the  governments  of  most  Greek 
states.  Originally  it  had  kings,  who  were  super- 
seded by  a  mixed  government,  inclining  some- 
times to  democracy,  and  sometimes  to  oligarchy ; 
while  occasionally  it  was  subject  to  tyrants.  Of 
the  latter,  the  most  celebrated  is  Polycrates,  who 
attained  to  the  sovereignty  in  the  6th  century 
B.C.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  retain  the 
government  partly  by  force,  partly  by  corruptirg 
and  reducing  the  inhabs.,  and  partly  by  engaging 
them  in  schemes  of  foreign  conquest  (Mitford'a 
Greece,  i.  460.)  At  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Polycrates,  who  was  inveigled  and  cru- 
cified b^  the*  satrap  of  a  neighbounn^  province, 
the  Samians  were  attaked  by  the  Athenians,  under 
Pericles ;  who,  afler  an  obstinate  struggle  of  nine 
months'  duration,  succeeded  in  reducing  their  city ; 
and  at  a  somewhat  later  period  it  received  a  colony 
from  Athens.  During  the  contest  between  Mark 
Antony  and  Augustus,  Samos  was,  for  a  while,  the 
head  quarters  of  the  former  and  of  Cleopatra,  who 
kept  court  here  with  more  than  regal  magqificenoe. 
After  Augustus  had  become  the  master  of  the 
Roman  world,  he  passed  a  winter  in  this  island, 
which  he  restored  to  its  freedom,  and  at  the  same 
time  conferred  on  it  other  marks  of  his  favour. 
It  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Greek  empe- 
rors; and  finally,  in  the  16th  century,  to  the 
Turks,  under  whose  brutahsing  sway  it  has  been 
reduced  to  the  miserable  state  in  which  we  now 
find  it. 

Of  the  many  illustrious  individuals  that  Samos 
has  produced,  Pythagoras  is  bv  far  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. The  lera  of  his  birth  is  not  quite 
ascertained,  but  it  appears  to  have  occurred  aix»at 
5^0  years  b.c.  He  early  visited  Eg^pt  and  other 
ancient  seats  of  learning;  but,  on  his  rotum  from 
his  travels,  being,  as  is  said,  dissatisfied  with 
Polycrates,  he  emigrated  to  Magna  Greda,  and 
fomided  at  Crotona  a  school  of  philosophy,  that 
speedily  attained  to  the  highest  celebrity.  Samos 
aiso  gave  birth  to  Rhsecus,  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  to 
Theodorus  the  sculptor,  and  a  host  of  others. 
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Anacreon  was  among  the  distingiiished  guests 
invited. 

The  oazrow  strait  between  Samos  and  the  main- 
land is  famoos  in  ancient  history  for  the  great 
victory  sained  in  it  and  the  adjacent  promontory 
of  Mrcue,  over  the  fleet  and  army  of  Xerxes,  on 
the  ame  day  that  the  forces  he  had  left  in  Greece, 
under  Mardonius.  were  destroyed  at  Plataea. 

SANA,  a  city  of  Arabia,  the  cap.  of  Yemen,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Imdm,  in  a  valley  from  6  to  9 
DL  m  breadth,  and  4,000  IK  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  near  the  head  of  the  Shab  river,  and  about  1 50 
m.  KNE.  Mocha.  Pop.  estimated  at  40,000.  The 
city  is  walled ;  as  is  also  its  suburb  of  Bir-el-Azab, 
which  was  open  in  Niebnhr's  time.  The  dty  and 
suburb,  together,  are  said  to  be  5^  m.  in  drc.  The 
walls  are  mounted  with  cannon,  but  these  are  in 
a  vei>'  bad  condition.  At  both  the  K  and  W.  ex- 
tremities of  the  city  is  a  castle,  having  each  a 
palaoe  of  the  Im&m.  The  streets  of  Sana  are 
narrow,  though  broader  than  those  of  Mocha,  and 
loffle  other  Arabian  cities.  A  handsome  stone 
bridge  is  thrown  across  the  principal  street,  down 
which  a  stream  of  water  runs  in  wet  weather. 
Houses  principally  built  of  brick,  with  open  holes 
for  windows,  closed  when  necessary  by  wooden 
shatters;  but  some,  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes,  have  glass  windows,  beautifully  stained. 
The  palaces  are  built  of  hewn  stone,  plastered  over 
with  grey-coloured  mortar.  All  the  private  resi- 
dences in  Sana  appear  to  be  furnished  with  foun- 
tains. There  are  about  20  mosques,  very  elabo- 
rately adorned,  many  having  their  domes  gilt, 
especially  those  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  the 
Imams.  The  public  baths  are  both  numerous  and 
gtrjod:  they  are  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of 
Egypt,  and  '  a  favourite  resort  of  the  merchants, 
who  meet  here  to  discuss  the  state  of  trade,  and 
the  news  of  the  day  over  their  cup  of  keshr,  and 
their  never-failine  hookah.*  A  part  of  the  city  is 
appropriated  to  the  Jews,  who  amount  to  about 
3,000.  Each  pays  about  a  dollar  a  year  for  per- 
'  mission  to  reside ;  and  a  sheikh  is  appointe<^  who 
is  responsible  for  the  regular  payment  of  this  im- 
post, and  of  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  their  vine- 
yards and  gardens.  The  Jews  subsist  chiefly  by 
the  sale  of  silver  ornaments,  gunfyowder,  and 
spirituous  liquors,  and  many  by  working  as  com- 
mon artisans,  such  as  shoemakers.  There  are  also 
many  Hindoos  among  the  population,  who,  like 
the  Jews|  are  obliged  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible 
the  property  they  possess,  for  fear  of  exaction. 
The  Mohammedan  merchants  are  generally 
wealthy,  and  live  in  good  style.  The  principal 
trade  in  Sana  is  in  coffee,  the  city  being  in  the 
heart  of  the  coffee  country  of  Yemen.  The  article 
is  brought  into  the  market  in  Dec  and  Jan.;  and 
considerable  quantities  of  it  are  retained  in  the 
warehouses.  It  is,  however,  little  used  for  home 
oonsumption,  the  favourite  beverage  being  kethrj 
an  infusion  of  the  husk.  The  coffee-husk  ao- 
ooidingly  fetches  here  the  higher  price  of  the  two, 
frran  4  to  12  dollars  per  100  lbs.  being  paid  for  it. 
Very  fine  silk  goods  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
bazaars.  The  imports  are  pnncipally  piece  goods 
and  Persian  tobacco;  with  dates  <u>d  a  great 
quantity  of  thread,  or  rather  twist  for  weaving. 
Glass  is  in  great  request,  and  b  principally  sup- 
plied from  Egypt.  The  import  duties  at  Sana  are 
so  slight  as  to  be  almost  nominal. 

The  climate  is  too  dry  to  be  healthy;  rain  sel- 
dom falls,  and  famine  appears  to  be  a  frequent 
result.  Some  inscriptions,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
ancient  Himyari  character,  have  been  discovered 
here,  but  travellers  have  hitherto  found  few,  or  no 
other  antiquities.  The  greater  part  of  the  fortifl- 
catbns,  and  an  aqueduct,  now  ruined,  are  said  to 
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have  been  the  work  of  the  Turks,  who  held  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  till  about  two  centuries 
ago. 

SANDWICH,  a  cinque-port,  mun.  and  parL 
bor.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  St.  Augustine, 
bund.  Eastry,  on  the  Stour,  about  2  m.  from  its 
mouth,  65  in.  E.  by  S.  London  by  road,  and  98  m. 
by  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor. 
2,944,  and  of  pari  bor.  13,750  in  1861.  The  pari 
bor.  comprises  the  pars,  of  Deal  and  Walmer,  and 
the  extra-parochial  hamlet  of  St  Bartholomew, 
having  an  aggregate  area  of  3,810  acres.  Sand- 
wich is  divided  into  the  three  pars,  of  St.  Mary,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Clements.  It  is  washed  on  the  NE. 
by  the  river  Stour,  and  surrounded  on  every  other 
side  by  a  dyke,  the  remains  of  its  old  fortification. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  a  mora  ancient 
appearance  than,  perhaps,  any  other  town  in  the 
county.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted, 
and  the  inhabs.  are  supplied  with  excellent  water 
from  the  river,  and  from  a  spring  which  rises  near 
the  Eastry,  and  is  brought  to  the  town  by  a  canal, 
3  m.  in  length.  St.  Clement's  church  is  a  spacious 
building,  with  a  massive  tower  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture rising  from  four  semi-circular  arches  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  supported  on  strong 
piers.  In  some  parts  it  is  curiously  ornamented. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  a  net  income  of 
310^  a  year.  St  Mary's  is  also  a  vicarage,  worth 
117^  a  year.  Both  the  foregoing  pars,  are  in  the 
{^ft  of  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury.    St  Peter^s 

15  a  rectory,  in  the  ph  of  the  crown  and  the  coi^ 
poration  of  Sandwich  alternately,  worth  144/.  a 
year  net  There  are  places  of  worship  for  In- 
dependents and  Wesleyans;  two  hospitals,  one 
founded  in  the  12th  century,  and  accommodating 

16  residents,  who  must  be  freemen ;  the  guildhall, 
built  in  1579,  and  a  new  house  of  correction,  com- 
prise most  of  the  remaining  publk  buildings.  The 
nee  grammar  school  of  Sandwich  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  received  considerable 
endowments  in  lands  in  1563.  Its  governors  are 
the  mayor  and  corporation:  it  has  four  scholar- 
ships in  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  of  which  two  are 
in  the  appointment  of  the  governors  of  the  school, 
and  two  in  that  of  the  rector  and  fellows  of  the 
college;  and  four  in  Caius  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
nominated  in  a  similar  manner.  It  has,  also,  a 
national  school  and  other  charities.  The  town 
has  no  manufactures,  and  its  trade  is  trifling,  con- 
sisting principally  in  the  importation  of  coal  for 
the  use  of  the  town  and  neighbouring  country. 
The  scheme  of  straightening  the  course  of  the 
Stour  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  canal  has  been 
abandoned  for  want  of  capital  and  enterprise. 

Sandwich  was  first  incorporated  by  Edward  III. 
Its  corporation  consists  of  4  aldermen  and  12 
councillors,  styled  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  common- 
alty of  the  town  and  port  Their  jurisdiction 
extends  over  Ramsgate,  Sarr,  and  Walmer,  and 
did  formerly  over  Deal,  which  are  all  members  of 
this  cinque  port  Sandwich  has,  however,  no 
conunission  of  the  peace,  except  upon  petition  or 
grant  It  has  sent  2  mems.,  usually  styled  barons, 
to  the  H.  of  C,  since  the  42nd  of  Edw.  III.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was 
in  the  fireemen,  resident  and  non-resident  the 
freedom  being  acquired  by  birth,  gill,  marriage, 
apprenticeship,  ownership,  and  residence.  Reg. 
electors  in  the  new  pari,  bor.,  1,078  in  1865. 

Sandmch,  formerly  called  Lundenwick,  appears 
to  have  risen  into  consequence,  on  the  decline  of 
Richborough,  the  an.  Rhutupium^  about  the  6th 
century.  It  was  long  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  continued,  till  a  comparatively  late  period,  to 
be  a  kind  of  out-port  to  London,  many  goods 
being  conveyed  by  land  to  and  from  the  capital 
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SANDWICH  ISLANDS.    (See  Poltwesia.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the 
U.  States,  in  California,  on  the  S.  promontory 
bounding  the  great  bay  of  San  Francisco,  inside 
the  bay,  and  a  little  to  the  S.  of  its  entrance  firom 
the  Pacific,  lat  87°  48'  80"  N.  long.  122«>  27'  28" 
W.  Pop.  66,802  in  1860.  The  growth  of  this  city 
has  been  quite  extraordinanr.  In  the  early  part 
of  1848  it  consisted  only  of  a  few  rade  cabins : 
whereas  it  has  now  an  exchange,  a  theatre,  a 
custom-house,  many  churches,  and  other  public 
buildings,  wi^  great  numbers  of  private  houses, 
many  of  which  are  of  wood,  but  many,  also,  of 
adobe  (sun-dried  bricks),  with  a  vast  number  of 
attached  tents  and  booths.  San  Francisco  is 
indebted  for  this  transformation  to  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  deposits  in  the  beds  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  which 
fall  into  her  bay.  Such,  however,  are  the  advan- 
tages of  her  situation,  and  the  fertility  of  the  ad- 
jacent country,  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  gold 
deposits,  though  it  might  check  for  a  while,  would 
not  permanendy  affect  the  growth  of  tbe  city,  or 
the  extent  of  her  trade.  San  Francisco  stands  on 
a  sandy  level ;  and,  during  the  wet  season,  when 
it  is  most  crowded,  the  streets  were,  at  first,  mere 
puddles,  into  which  carriages  sunk  to  the  axles ; 
while,  in  the  dry^  season,  the  annoyance  from 
dust  was  all  but  intolerable.  But  these  incon- 
veniences have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  obviated 
by  flooring  the  streets,  or  covering  them  with 
stout  planks,  a  process  which  has  be^  carried  to 
a  great  extent,  and  has  had  the  most  complete 
success.  The  city  has  suffered  much  from  fires. 
These,  however,  have  been  speedily  repaired ;  and 
in  a  few  weeks,  no  traces  are  seen  of  the  most  de- 
structive conflagrations.  According,  however,  as 
houses  of  brick  or  stone  are  substituted  for  tho«e 
of  wood  and  for  tents,  fires  will  become  less  fre- 
quent and  less  destructive.  The  pop.  of  San 
Francisco  is  the  most  motley  that  can  be  imagined, 
for,  though  Americans  predominate,  a  lan^  ad- 
mixture »  to  be  seen  of  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Gambling  is  very  prevalent ;  and  is, 
perhaps,  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  here,  during 
the  rainy  season,  than  in  anv  other  ^lace  either  in 
the  new  or  the  old  world.  But  this  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  pop. 
has  been  brought  together ;  and  the  passion  will, 
no  doubt,  abate  as  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
orijrinated  change  or  lose  their  influence. 

The  bay  of  San  Francisco  has  a  narrow  entrance, 
but  within  it  expands  into  one  of  the  noblest 
basins  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with,  having  a 
coast-line  ef  about  275  m.  The  town  has  already 
become  the  seat  of  a  very  extensive  trade,  and 
will,  most  likely,  be  the  grand  emporium  of  the 
vast  territory  belonging  to  the  U.  States  on  the 
Pacific  The  trade  with  China,  Australia,  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
is  even  now  considerable,  and  several  ships  have 
been  fitted  out  for  the  whale  fishery. 

SANQUHAR,  a  royal  and  pari  bor.  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Dumfries,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nith,  and  near 
the  left  bank  of  that  river  on  the  road  fh>m  Dum- 
fries to  Ajrr,  26  m.  NNW.  the  former.  Pop,  1,754 
in  1861.  llie  town  consists  principally  of  a  main 
street  along  the  line  of  the  high  road.  It  has  a 
town-hall,  with  a  tower  and  dock,  a  handsome 
par.  church,  built  in  1823,  a  Free  church,  2  chapels 
m  connexion  with  the  Associated  Secession  Church, 
and  a  chapel  for  Anabaptists;  with  a  parochial 
and  other  schools,  a  subscription  library,  and  a 
savings'  bank.  The  inhabs.  are  principfJly  de- 
pendent on  the  weaving  of  cottons,  and  on  the 
sewing  and  embroidery  of  muslins  for  the  Glasgow 
manuFacturers.     There   is  an  extensive  carpet 
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manufacture  at  Cfbw^ick  Mill,  about  1  m:  from  the 
town. 

Sanquhar  seems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from 
its  fine  old  castle,  now  in  ruins.  This,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Sanquhar,  having 
been  purchased  in  1630,  by  an  ancestor  of  the  last 
duke  of  Queensberry,  became,  on  the  demise  of 
the  latter,  with  other  vast  possessions  in  Dumfries- 
shire, the  property  of  the  mmily  of  Buccleugh.  It 
was  created  a  royal  bor.  in  1596,  and  is  united 
with  Dumfries,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  Kirkcud- 
bright in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Reg. 
electors,  56  in  1865.  Corporation  revenue,  137/.  in 
1868-64. 

SANTA  CRUZ.    (See  Tknkriffk.) 

SANTANDER  (an.  Portua  Blendimm),  a  city 
and  sea-port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain,  cap.  prov. 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  running  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  50  m. 
WNW.  Bilbao,  with  which,  and  Madrid,  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  Pop.  24^702  in  1857.  The 
city  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  has  wide 
streets  lined  with  tolerably  respectable  houses,  the 
principal  public  edifices  h&xiK  the  cathedral,  2  par. 
churches,  and  8  hospitals.  It  is  a  thriving  town, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  new  houses,  and 
the  chief  sea-port  of  Old  Castile,  it  having  been 
the  object  of  the  government  for  some  years  to 
make  it  one  of  the  principal  marts  for  the  supply 
of  Madrid.  It  has  a  laige  trade  with  Cuba,  to 
which  it  sends  the  wheat  of  Castile,  mills  being 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  for  converting  it  into 
flour  previous  to  embarkation.  The  exportation 
of  wool  is  shared  with  Bilboa ;  but  it  has  a  superi- 
ority over  that  port  from  its  greater  proximity  to 
the  wool-bearing  districts.  There  are  iron  mines 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  but  have  been 
little  wrought.  The  ox^iOero,.  or  builduig  estab- 
lishment of  the  marine,  formerly  much  employed, 
is  now  almost  in  ruins;  and  the  forests  of  the 
Montana,  which  once  supplied  Spain  with  nearly 
all  the  timber  for  the  navy,  are  now  seldom  used, 
except  for  the  supply  of  fuel. 

The  harbour  or  Santander  is  laige,  well  shel- 
tered, easily  accessible,  and  sufficiently  deep 
for  aU  trading  vessels.  The  vicinity  produces  an 
abundance  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  fruits  of 
several  varieties,  and  large  quantities  of  cattle; 
the  coast  also  swarming  with  salmon  and  other 
kinds  of  fish. 

SANTAREM  (an.  Presidium  Jtdium),  a  river- 
port  and  town  of  Portugal,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  court,  prov.  Estremadura,  cap.  Comarca,  on 
the  Tagus,  45  m.  NNE.  Lisbon.  Pop.  8,590  in 
1858.  The  town  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  consLsts  of 
3  seoarate  parts;  the  Marivalla  on  the  summit, 
the  Ribera  on  the  E.  dechvity,  and  the  Alfange  on 
the  W.  and  S.,  descending  to  the  river  s  bank,  and 
commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Alcazaba.  Only 
a  few  portions  of  its  old  walls  remaui.  It  b  well 
built,  and  has  some  good  public  edifices ;  but  these 
are  much  neglected,  and  several  have  almost  fallen 
to  ruin  since  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Lisbon, 
in  the  15th  century.  Besides  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  Santarem  has  several  hospitals  and 
asylums,  and  two  Latin  schools ;  and  it  is  the  seat 
of  the  Patriarchal  seminary,  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  in  the  kingdom.  Its  environs 
are  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  it  has  an  active 
trade  with  Lisbon. 

SANTORINI,  (an.  Therd),  an  island  of  the 
jEgean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  S.  Cyclades,  65  m. 
NNE.  from  the  nearest  point  of  Crete,  Mount  St. 
Elias,  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  being  in 
Ut.  36°  20'  45"  N.,  long.  25°  28^  8'^  ETPop. 
12,230  m  1861.  This  island  is  shaped  like  a 
crescent,  or  rather  horse  shoe,  the  concave  side  to 
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the  W.,  fonmng  a  ba^,  sheltered  by  the  islands 
Tberaaia,  and  A^rouisu  The  island  has  a  dismal 
appearance  from  the  sea,  consbting  wholly  of 
black  volcanic  rocks,  withont  wood,  rivers,  or 
rivulets ;  but  it  has,  notwithstanding,  some  very 
iiertile  districts,  the  decomposed  volcanic  rocks 
and  ashes  supplying  a  fruitful  soil,  which  being 
carefully  cultivated,  produces  com,  cotton,  and 
huge  supplies  of  wine.  The  inhab.  have  no 
water,  other  than  that  which  they  collect  in 
cisterns ;  and  the  calcined  rock,  being  of  a  light 
consistency,  the  houses  4re  rather  excavated  in 

I  it  than  built.    Pyigos  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 

near  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Thera,  and  Scaros,  on 
the  coast  of  the  bay,  are  the  only  towns  of  any 
oonsequenoe.  The  inhab.  are  veiy  industrious; 
and  have  sustained  little  other  inconvenience  from 
the  Turkish  dominion  except  that  of  paying  the 
tribute  due  to  the  Porte. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that 
this  island,  and  others  in  its  vicinity,  had  been 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea :  and  Pliny 
says  that  this  event  occurred  in  the  4th  year  of 
the  135th  Olympiad.  (Hist.  Nat  lib.  iL  cap.  87.) 
No  doubt,  however,  this  date  is  erroneous ;  as  it 
appears  from  Herodotus  that  the  island  was 
inhabited  1,550  years  b.c.,  or  1313  years  before 
the  epoch  assigned  by  Pliny  for  its  appearance. 
(Herod,  lib.  iv.,  caps.  147,  148,  and  151.)  Pro- 
bably, unless  the  date  given  by  Plin^be  vitiated, 
he  may  have  referred  to  some  eruption  that  had 
occasioned  an  enlaxj^ement  of  the  island.  The 
convulsions  of  which  it  was  anciently  the  theatre, 
have  not  been  suspended  in  more  modem  times ; 
a  new  island  having  been  thrown  up  near  its  coast 
in  1573,  and  another  in  1707,  each  oeing  preceded 
by  a  violent  volcanic  emption.    In  remote  an- 

,  tu^uity  it  was  called  CaUisUf  or  the  beautiful,  an 

epithet  that  never  could  have  been  applied  to  it, 
had  its  appearance  then  been  at  all  like  that 
which  it  now  exhibits.    The  ruins  of  its  ancient 

I         dty,  Thera,  on  the  hill  now  called  St.  Elias, 

I         evmce  its  extent  and  magnificence. 

SANTOS,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Brazil,  prov. 
St  Paul,  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  situation  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  island  St.  Vincent,  35  m.  SSE.  St. 
Paul,  lat.  23°  56'  15"  S.,  lonjr.  46°  O'  15"  W. 
Pop.  estim.  at  10,500.  Santos  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  being  the  storehouse  of  the  great 
captaincy  of  S.  Paulo,  and  the  resort  of  man^ 
vessels  trading  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built.  Several  rivulets  flowing 
from  the  mountains  unite  in  one  great  river  a 
little  above  the  town.  The  port  is  formed  by  the 
continent  and  the  island  St.  Amaro.  There  are 
two  entrances,  but  that  of  the  S.  is  alone  navigable 
by  large  vessels;  the  other,  which  is  form^  by 
the  river  Bertioga,  being  fit  only  for  small  craft. 
The  harbour  admits  ships  of  large  burden,  which 
are  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  those  from 
the  SSW.  round  to  the  SB.  The  part  called  the 
Narrows  is  d^ended  by  2  forts. 

Though  the  commerce  of  Santos  will  not  bear 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  Rio  or  Bahia,  it  is 
very  considerable.  Sugar  is  the  great  article  of 
export,  but  the  shipments  of  it  have  latterly  been 
decreasing.  The  imports  are  similar  to  those  of 
Bio  de  Janeiro. 

SAONE  (HAUTE),  a  d^p.  of  France,  reg.  E.: 
between  Ut.  47©  15'  and  48^  N.,  and  long.  5°  85^ 
and  7^  £. ;  having  N.  the  ddp.  Yosges,  E.  Haut^ 
Rhin,  S.  Doubs,  and  W.  Cote-d'Or  and  Haute- 
Mame.  Length  NK  and  SW.  about  70  m.,  breadth 
varying  from  25  to  40  m.  Area,  533,992  hectares. 
Pop.  317,183  in  1861.  In  the  N.  and  £.  axe  the 
Yosgee  mountains,  and  their  ramifications.  The 
general  slope  is  to  the  SW.  in  which  direction  the 
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Sadne  traverses  the  ddp.  throughout  its  centre. 
The  Oignon  forms  its  SE.  boundaj^.  There  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  rich  soLL  The  arable  lands 
are  supposed  to  comprise  256,103  hectares,  mea- 
dows 58,923  do.,  vineyards  11,769  do.,  and  woods 
154,230  do.  Agriculture  has  made  some  progress 
¥rithin  the  present  century;  but  it  is  still  very 
backward.  The  produce  of  com  and  pulse  ex- 
ceeds the  demand  for  home  consumption.  Wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  are  the  principal  crops.  The 
vineyards  form  a  principal  source  of  wealth.  The 
produce  inav  be  estimated  at  about  350,000  hectoL 
a  year.  The  wines  of  Ray,  Charley,  Navenne, 
Quincy,  6y,  and  Champlitt&-le-Chateau,  are  the 
best,  they  have  a  fine  colour,  body,  and  may  be 
kept  for  a  long  time.  Near  the  Yosges,  large 
quantities  of  dierries  are  grown  for  the  manu- 
racture  of  kirachwasser.  Timber  is  an  important 
product :  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  is  esti- 
mated at  130,000  kilogr.  In  minerals,  this  d^p, 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  France.  Its  iron  forges 
employ  about  5,000  hands;  and  bar  iron,  iron 
plates,  and  wire,  steel,  and  various  iron  goods  are 
made  to  the  annual  value  of  14,000,000  fr.  Glass 
and  earthenware,  cotton  goods,  paper,  and  hats, 
are  also  produced;  the  exports  are,  however, 
mostly  confined  to  agricultural  products,  and  iron 
goods.  Haute-Saone  is  subdivided  into  three 
aiTonds. :  chief  towns,  Yesont,  the  cap.  Gray  and 
Lure. 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE,  a  d^p.  of  France,  reg.  E. 
principally  between  the  46th  and  47th  degs.  of  N. 
lat,  and  long.  dP  40'  and  5°  30'  E.,  having  N. 
Cote  d'Or,  E.  Jura  and  Ain,  S.  Rhone  and  Loire, 
and  W.  Allier  and  Nievre.  Area  856,472  hectares. 
Pop.  582,187  in  1861.  The  E.  and  W.  parts  of 
the  d^p.  are  level;  the  centre  is  mountainous, 
the  mountains  dividing  the  basins  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Sadne.  These  two  rivers  are,  however, 
united  in  this  d^p.  by  the  Canal  du  Centre. 
Nearly  half  the  surface  consists  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  soiL  The  arable  lands  are  supposed  to 
comprise  456,323  hectares,  meadows  126,655  do., 
vineyards  37,936  do.,  and  woods  150,694  do.  The 
produce  of  com  exceeds  what  is  required  for  the 
consumption  of  the  dep. :  potatoes  form  the  staple 
food  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  mountains.  Some  of 
the  vineyards  in  this  d^.,  especially  those  in  the 
arrond.  of  ChlUons-sur-Sadne,  produce  wine  that 
ranks  in  the  first  class  of  Burgundy.  The  wines 
produced  in  the  other  districts  are  known  in  com- 
merce by  the  name  of  vins  de  Macon,  They  are 
excellent  as  rtns  ordmaireMf  but  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  first-rate  growths.  The  produce  of 
wine  is  estimated  at  about  500,000  hectoL  The 
arrond.  Charolles  has  some  fine  pastures:  and  is 
supposed  to  possess  250,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
405,000  sheep,  being  a  much  larger  stock  than  in 
any  of  the  neighbouring  deps.  A  great  number 
of  hogs  are  reared.  Out  of  129.312  properties 
subject  to  the  eonirib,  fonciert,  70,987  are  assessed 
at  less  than  5  fr.,  26,208  at  from  5  to  10  fr.,  and 
22,347  at  from  10  to  20  fr. ;  and  269  at  1,000  fr. 
and  upwards.  Coal,  iron,  manganese,  and  marble 
are  raised;  the  glass  and  iron  works  and  pot- 
teries are  impjortant.  The  commerce  of  the  d<^p. 
centres  principally  in  Chalons-sur-Saoue.  This 
d^p.  is  divided  into  five  arronds. ;  chief  towns, 
Macon,  the  cap.,  Autun,  Charolles,  Chalons,  and 
Louhans. 

SARAGOSSA,  ZARAGOZA  (an.  Caaarea  Au- 
ffusta),  a  city  of  Spain,  kingdom  of  Aragon,  piov. 
of  its  own  name,  in  a  tine  plain  on  the  Ebro, 
crossed  here  by  two  bridges,  87  m.  SE.  Pampeluna, 
156  m.  W.  by  N.  Barcelona,  and  176  m.  ENE. 
Madrid,  on  the  railway  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid. 
Pop.  63,399  in  1857.    The  limits  of  the  town  are 
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marked  by  a  wall  partly  of  turf  and  partly  of  stone, 
and  there  are  8  principal  and  2  smaller  gates.  It 
is  divided  into  4  qaarters  and  2  suburbs,  com- 
prising upwards  of  200  long,  nanow,  ill-paved 
streets.  There  is  only  one  wide  street  in  the  whole 
city,  viz,  the  CoaaOf  which  8we^)s  round  the  out- 
side circ.  of  the  town  on  the  land  side,  connecting 
the  market-place  and  the  Ebro.  The  houses,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  of  brick,  and  8  stories  high ; 
but  few  of  them  have  any  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural display.  The  town  has  an  immense  number 
of  churches,  two  of  which  are  cathedrals.  That 
called  El  Aten  is  vast,  gloomy,  and  magnificent ; 
the  other,  called  El  Pilar,  is  spacious,  lofty,  light, 
elegant,  and  cheerfuL  This  church  was  nearly 
destroyed  during  the  siege  in  1808-9,  and  several 
of  the  other  churches  and  convents  were  then  also 
destroyed.  The  chapter  of  the  united  cathedrals 
comprises  an  archbisnop,  dean,  12  dignitaries,  and 
80  canons.  Among  the  numerous  ower  churches, 
16  of  which  are  parochial,  that  of  Santa  Engracia 
is  worth  notice  on  account  of  its  valuable  paint- 
ings and  sculptures,  and  the  conventual  church  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  plaza  of  the  same  name,  is 
remarkable  for  a  fine  altar-piece  and  mausoleum 
of  white  marble.  There  are  5  hoanchty  or  public 
almshouses,  one  of  which,  the  Casa  de  MUeri- 
eorcUoj  has  accommodation  for  700  sick  and  aged 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  another  affords  a  refuge 
for  upwards  of  1,000  orphans  and  foundlings.  The 
exchange,  near  the  Puerto  del  Angel,  is  an  antique- 
looking,  square  building,  ornamented  with  busts 
of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  endoeing  a  spacious  hall 
supported  by  50  Doric  columns,  contiguous  to 
which  is  the  sessions-hall  of  the  aywUamienta, 
There  are  two  sets  of  barracks,  and  in  the  suburbs 
are  several  extensive  and  well-planted  walks.  A 
little  W.  of  the  city  is  the  fortress  of  Alja-feria,  so 
called  from  its  founder,  the  Moorish  kui^  Bcn- 
Aljafe,  who  made  it  his  palace.  A  university  was 
founded  here  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moon,  in 
1118,  but  was  not  incorporated  till  1474 :  it  was 
well  attended  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but 
is  now  comparatively  deserted.  Among  the  other 
establishments  may  be  mentioned,  a  royal  eco- 
nomic society,  with  professors  of  chemistry  and 
agriculture,  botany  and  rural  economy,  a  royal 
academy  of  the  fine  arts,  a  public  library,  and  a 
numte  de  piedad.  The  manufacturing  mdustry 
of  Saragossa,  once  veiy  considerable,  has  all  but 
fallen  to  decay,  the  only  manufactures  at  present 
being  those  of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  parchment, 
shoes,  and  leather.  The  town  enjoys  also  con- 
siderable advantages  for  commerce,  owing  to  its 
position  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  on  a 
main  line  of  railway,  and  on  the  canal  of  Aragon, 
which  runs  from  near  Tudela  to  Sastago :  its  tnde, 
however,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  transport  of 
grain  to  Tortosa  in  exchange  for  articles  of  home 
consumption. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  though 
somewhat  damp;  the  neighbourhood  produces 
good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  maize,  kidney- 
beans  and  other  vegetables,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and 
silk.  The  ueighbounng  hills  depasture  great  num- 
bers of  sheep,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Ganaderoa 
or  sheep-grazers  of  baragossa,  an  old  and  highly 
privileged  association. 

Saragossa  is  very  ancient,  being  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Phosnicians  or  Carthaginians. 
It  was  greatly  enlaiged  by  Julius  Oesar,  who 
made  It  the  head  quarters  of  the  veteran  legion ; 
and  Augustus  gave  it  the  name  of  Cnsarea  Au- 
gusta, with  the  privileges  of  a  free  colony.  Of  its 
Soman  buildings,  however,  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  must  have  been  numerous  and  handsome, 
there  are  scarcely  any  vestiges.   Towards  the  close 
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of  the  5th  centiuy  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  who 
were  expelled  in  712  by  the  Saracens;  and  at 
length,  in  1017,  it  was  made  the  cap.  of  a  separate 
Moorish  state.  A  centuiy  afterwards  it  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  and  it 
was  subscMquentlj  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Cas- 
tile. But  it  b  principally  known  in  modem  history 
from  the  obstinate  resistance  made  \sy  its  inhal-w., 
under  Palafox,  in  1808-9  to  the  French,  com- 
manded successively  by  Marshals  Mortier  and 
Lannes.  The  siege  lasted,  with  some  slight  inter- 
missions, firojm  July  15,  1808,  to  Feb.  21,  1809, 
when,  after  a  loss  of  about  6,000  men  killed  in 
battle,  and  of  above  80,000  men,  women,  and 
children  carried  off  by  hunger,  pestilence,  and  the 
fanatical  excesses  tliat  raged  in  the  unfortunate 
city,  it  surrendered  to  the  French.  General 
Napier's  account  of  this  famous  siege  has  stripped 
it  of  more  than  half  the  romance  with  which  it 
was  early  invested  in  this  country.  The  '  heroic ' 
Palafox  *for  more  than  a  montli  preceding  the 
surrender  never  came  forth  of  a  vaulted  buutting 
which  was  impervious  to  shells,  and  in  which, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  he  and 
others,  of  both  sexes,  lived  in  a  state  of  sensuality, 
forming  a  disgusting  contrast  to  the  wretchedness 
that  surrounded  them.'  (Na'pier,  ii.  49,  8d  edit.) 
In  obstinacy,  fanaticism,  and  savage  cruelty,  the 
Sarsgossans  seem  to  have  home  a  strikingresem- 
blance  to  the  Jews  besieged  by  Titus.  The  loss 
of  the  French  in  the  siege  did  not  exceed  4,000 
men. 

SARANSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov. 
and  disU  Penza,  on  both  sides  the  Saranga  near 
the  Insar,  70  m.  N.  by  £.  Penza.  Pop.  1 1,864  iu 
1858.  Most  of  its  houses  are  of  wood :  it  has,  how- 
ever, two  cathedrals,  nearly  a  dozen  other  churches, 
a  convent,  various  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  a  laige  annual  fair. 

SARATOF,  an  extensive  government  of  Euro- 

Cian  Russia,  between  the  48th  and  58id  degs.  N. 
t.,  and  the  42d  and  50th  £.  long.,  having  N.  the 
govs,  of  Penza  and  Simbirsk,  £.  that  of  Orenboarg, 
SE.  and  S.  Astrakhan,  and  W.  Tambof,  Yoroneje, 
and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Length 
and  greatest  breadth  about  350  m.  each.  Area 
estimated  at  about  78,600  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,636,135 
in  1858.  The  Wolga  intersects  it  from  N.  to  S., 
dividing  it  into  two  portions  of  nearly  equal  size, 
but  differing  considerably  in  general  diameter. 
The  E.  division  is  a  wide  steppe,  destitute  of  wood^ 
and  covered  in  many  parts  with  salt  lakes,  from 
one  of  which  10,000,000  poods  of  salt  are  said  to 
be  annually  obtained.  The  W.  division  is  in  part 
hilly,  and  though  stony  towards  the  S.,  has  some 
tolerably  fertile  tracts  in  the  N.,  where  agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitanta.  Rye, 
wheat,  oats,  millet,  and  peas  are  raised,  and'iu 
ordinaiT  years  the  produe^  after  supplying  the 
demand  for  home  consumption,  leaves  a  consider- 
able quantity  for  exportation.  Potatoes,  flax,  and 
bemp  are  also  produced,  and  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco, hops,  and  wood  has  been  introduced  by 
German  and  other  colonists.  The  climate,  in  some 
situations,  is  sufficiently  mild  for  the  culture  of 
the  melon,  grape,  and  mulber^.  The  principal 
forest  trees  are  oaks,  poplars,  Siberian  acacias,  aiid 
firs.  The  woods  are  mcstly  in  the  N  W.,  and  thoM 
belonging  to  the  crown  are  estimated  at  about 
418,500  deciatines;  but  the  supply  of  timber  is 
not  adequate  to  the  home  demand.  The  rearing 
of  live  stock  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
more  wealthy  proprietora  are  endeavouring  to  im- 
orove  the  breed  of  shee{),  by  the  introduction  of 
Merino  flocks.  The  rearing  of  bees  and  of  silk- 
worms is  on  the  increase.  The  fisheries  in  the 
Wolga  furnish  laige  supplies  of  fish,  both  for  homo 
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consmnptioii  and  exportation.  Next  to  salt,  mill- 
Btones  and  a  little  iron  are  the  chief  minezal 
prodnctSk 

The  population  is  veiy  mixed,  including  Tartars 
and  Kughizes,  and  on  the  Wolga  are  numerous 
colonies,  founded  nrincipally  by  German  and  other 
immigrants  from  W.  Europe,  originally  attracted 
thither  by  grants  of  land,  and  privileges  conferred 
by  the  empress  Catharine,  in  1768.  The  colonists 
are  free,  and  in  most  respects  subject  only  to  their 
own  jurisdiction.  They  conduct  the  most  impor- 
tant manufactures  of  the  government,  which  con- 
sist of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  hosieiy, 
iron  ware,  leather,  and  earthenware.  There  are 
numerous  flour-miUs  and  distillerie&  TMs  ^vem- 
moit  is  favourably  situated  for  commerce :  it  com- 
municates by  the  Wolga  with  the  Nijni-Novgorod 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  by  the  Medveditza  and 
Don,  with  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  Tartars  have  a 
laige  trade  in  sheepskins,  and  the  BLalmucks  in 
horses  of  a  vexy  fleet,  though  weak  breed.  Saratof 
is  divided  into  10  districts ;  chief  towns,  Saratof, 
Yolsk,  and  Tzaritsyne,  The  population  are  mostly 
divided  among  the  Greek,  Protestant,  and  Moham- 
medan religions. 

Saratof,  a  town  of  Russia  m  Europe,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  on  the  Wolga,  335  m.  SSE.  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  and  860  m.  NNW.  Astrakhan.  Pop. 
61,610  in  1858.  Saratof  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lower  town,  but,  though  founded  so  late  as  1665, 
it  is  neither  regularly  laid  out  or  well  built.  It 
has  some  good  and  even  handsome  stone  resi- 
dences ;  but  most  of  its  houses  are  of  wood,  and  it 
has  frequently  been  in  great  part  destroyed  by 
fire.  There  are  about  a  dozen  Greek-Russian 
chorehes,  sonae  convents,  a  Protestant  and  a  R. 
Catholic  church,  a  mosque,  and  a  aostinSi-duor, 
or  bazaar,  a  lai]^  stone  building  ror  the  ware- 
housing, exhibition,  and  sale  of  merchandise. 
Since  1833,  a  new  and  handsome  archbishop's 
palace  has  been  constructed;  and  there  are 
several  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical seminary,  established  in  1828,  and  having 
at  present  about  500  students.  The  inhabs.  ma- 
nufacture cotton  fiibrics,  cotton  and  silk  stockings, 
clocks  and  watches,  leather,  wax  lights,  tallow, 
and  vinegar.  Saratof,  which  is  intermediate  be- 
tween AstnJEhan,  on  one  hand,  and  Moscow  Nijni- 
Kovgorod  on  others,  has  an  extensive  trade,  its 
exports  bein^  principally  com,  salt  fish,  hides, 
cattle,  and  native  manufactured  goods;  and  its 
imports  tea,  cofifee,  sugar,  iron,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware, woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  stufb.  It  has  three 
large  annual  fairs. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  a  famous  watering 
place  of  the  U.  States,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
00.  Saratoga,  34  m.  NNW.  Albany.  Resident 
pop.  4,895  in  1860.  This  incorporated  \illage 
oomnsts  of  a  fine  broad  street  fringed  with  trees, 
and  has  many  large  and  excellent  hotels,  a  Pres- 
byterian church,  post  office,  and  numerous  board- 
ing housesL  The  springs,  which  came  into  repute 
through  the  Indians  in  1767,  are  spread  over  a 
tract  12  m.  across.  Congress-spring,  the  most 
celebrated,  was  discovered  in  1792.  A  gallon  of 
its  water  holds  in  solution  885  grains  of  sea-salt ; 
3*5  do.  hydriodate  of  soda ;  8*982  do^  bi-carbonate' 
soda;  9o*78S  do.  bi-carbonate  magnesia;  98  do. 
carbonate  lime;  5  do.  carbonate  iron;  and  1*5  do. 
silex.  Above  1,500  people  have  been  known  to 
arrive  here  in  a  week,  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  states,  even  from  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of 
between  2,000  and  3,000  m.,  during  the  unhealthy 
season  in  the  S.  States.  A  very  profitable  trade 
is  carried  on  by  the  proprietors  of  the  several 
springs  in  the  water,  which  is  bottled  and  sent  to 
distant  parts.    The  spring  water  loses  its  pun- 
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gency,  however,  and  its  iron  is  entirely  deposited, 
by  its  being  too  long  kept  in  bottles. 

The  vicinity  of  Saratoga  is  interesting,  from  its 
being  the  scene  of  one  of  the  leading  events  in 
the  war  of  independence,  the  surrender  of  General 
Buigoyne,  and  the  British  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, to  General  Gates,  17th  Oct.,  1777. 

SARDINIA  (ItaL  Sardegna,  Fr.  Sardai^,  an. 
Ichnusoj  fix)m  ita  resemblance  to  the  pnnt  of  a 
foot,  fott  SanHHia)^  an  island  of  Italy,  and  next 
to  Sicilv,  which  it  nearly  et^uals  in  size,  the  largest 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  lies  principally  between 
the  89th  and  41st  degs.  of  N.  Ut,  and  the  8th 
and  10th  of  £.  long.,  being  separated  from  Cor- 
sica on  the  N.  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  It  is  of 
an  oblong  form ;  length,  N.  and  S.,  about  160 
m. ;  average  breadth,  about  60  m. ;  area  with  its 
dependent  islands,  9,240  sq.  m.  Pop.  573,115 
in  1862. 

Sardinia  differs  from  Corsica  in  being  more  di- 
versified, more  fertile,  and  richer  in  minerals.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  surface  is  hilly  or  moun- 
tainous. The  principal  mountain  chains  extend 
from  N.  to  S.  at  no  great  distance  from  the  K. 
coast;  but  in  various  parts  of  the  island  there  aro 
ran|]^e8  of  considerable  length  stretching  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  The  general  elevation  of  the 
mountains  is  from  1,000  to  3,000  fL ;  the  peak  of 
Limbazra,  however,  is  3,686  ft.,  and  that  of  Genar- 
gentu,  in  the  chain  of  that  name  (the  Insani 
Montet  of  antiquity),  5,276  ft.  in  height,  an  alti- 
tude which  enables  the  people  of  Antzu  to  trade 
in  snow  for  the  consumption  of  the  capitaL 

There  are  many  extensive  plains,  the  principal 
being  those  of  Ozieri  and  Saasari  m  the  N.,  that 
watered  by  the  Tirsi  in  the  centre,  and  the  Cam- 
pidcmoj  between  Oristano  and  Gagliari,  in  the 
S.  The  Tirsi,  Finmendoso,  Ooguinas,  and  Manmi, 
flowing  through  these  plains,  are  considerable 
rivers:  thQ  minor  oampt  are  watered  by  numer- 
ous small  streams.  Around  the  coasts  are  many 
lagoons,  and  several  considerable  bays,  as  those  of 
Cf^liari,  Orittano,  Sassari,  and  Orisel. 

The  mountain-chains  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
have  a  similar  formation,  being  composed  of 
granite,  schist,  and  primitive  limestone.  Through 
the  centre  of  Sardmia,  from  N.  to  S.,  extends 
a  remarkable  tertiary  formation  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  and  various  volcanic  products  are  scat- 
tered over  this  formation,  while  the  traces  of 
extinct  craters  are  visible  in  many  parts  of  tho 
island.  Earthquakes,  however,  are  rare ;  nor  are 
storms  frequent,  though  the  climate  is  proverbially 
variable  as  to  temperature.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year,  at  rlie  level  of  the  sea,  mav  be 
taken  at  61*7  Fah.,  and  the  medium  height  of  tho 
barometer  at  29*69.  Extensive  districts  are  very 
unhealthy,  and  in  antiquity  the  island  was  cele- 
brated alike  for  the  excellence  of  its  soil  and  the 
badness  of  its  air.  <  Sardinia  fertiUM^  et  soli  quam 
caU  meUoris ;  ataue  ut  fecunda,  ita  pene  pegtUens,* 
(Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  ii  cap.  7.)  The  intemperie,  as 
the  malaria  is  here  called,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  the  malaria  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  fur 
though  equally,  or  even  more  acrimonious  in 
effect,  it  does  not  always  produce  the  swelle<l 
bodies  and  aallow  skins  which  aro  the  symptoms 
of  the  latter.  Both  diseases  usually  commence 
when  the  summer  heat,  assisted  by  light  showers, 
disengages  the  impure  gases  from  the  low  grounds, 
and  continue  until  the  latter  end  of  November, 
when  heavy  rains  have  precipitated  the  miasma, 
and  purified  the  air.  But  they  differ,  inasmuch 
as  malaria  is  generally  supposed  to  be  weak  in  its 
effects  unless  imbibed  dunujap  sleep ;  whereas  in- 
temperie,  though  worst  at  ni^ht,  is  pernicious  at 
aU  times.    The  chief  source  of  insalubrity  appears 
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to  consist  in  the  exhalations  from  the  nnmerous 
marshes  and  stagnant  pools  of  the  plains,  and 
might,  thnefbre,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  be 
gnsatly  abated  by  a  proper  system  of  drainage. 
Fire  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  antidote  against 
the  evil ;  and  the  lords  of  Oristano  were  formerly 
accustomed  to  li^t  laige  fires  round  the  town, 
which  had  the  enect  either  of  rarefying  or  de- 
stroying the  mephitic  vapours. 

Notwithstandm^  her  extent,  the  richness  of  her 
soil,  her  position  m  the  centre  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  her  convenient  harbours,  Sardinia  has 
been  strangelv  neglected,  not  only  by  her  own 
governments,  but  by  the  European  powers  gene- 
rally, and  has  remained,  down  to  our  own  times,  in 
a  Bemi-barbarous  state.  A  bng  aeries  of  wars  and 
revolutions,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
feudal  system  in  its  most  vexatious  and  oppres- 
sive form;  the  fact  of  her  having  been  for  a 
lengthened  period  a  dependency  of  Spain,  and,  if 
that  were  possible,  worse  governed  even  than  the 
dominant  country;  the  division  of  the  island 
into  immense  estates,  most  of  which  were  acquired 
by  Spanish  grandees ;  the  want  of  leases,  and  the 
restrictions  on  industry,  have  paral3rsed  the  in- 
dustry of  the  inbabs.,  and  sunk  tnem  to  the  lowest 
point  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  Since  1750, 
nowever,  improvements  of  various  kinds  have 
been  slowly,  but  graduaUy  gaining  ground;  and, 
within  the  last  few  years,  several  important  and 
substantial  reforms  have  been  introduced,  that 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  conspire  to  raise  this  fine 
Island  from  Uie  abyss  into  which  it  has  been  cast 
by  bad  laws  and  bad  government 

Besides  that  portion  of  the  island  occupied  by 
lakes  and  marshes,  there  are  large  sandy  or  stony 
districts,  called  nuicchie,  which  comprise,  in  the 
aggregate,  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  island 
a  similar  extent  ma^r  be  assi^ed  to  forests  and 
pastures;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  surface 
being  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  vineyards,  olive- 
grounds,  orchards,  and  gardens.  About  one-fifth 
part  of  the  cultivated  land  is  supposed  to  be 
allotted  to  the  growth  of  com,  whicn,  even  under 
the  present  system  of  agriculture,  is  said  to  give  a 
return  of  7  or  8  for  1 ;  and,  in  some  favoured  dis- 
tricts, the  average  is  said  to  amount  from  16  to 
60  for  1.  Of  the  capacity  of  the  island  for  pro- 
ducing the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  com,  there 
can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt.  In  antiquity,  Sardinia 
was  reckoned,  along  with  Sicily,  a  granary  of 
Rome.  '  SiciUam  et  Sardiniam  ben^fniatimas  urbis 
ttottra  fottricet,'    (VaL  Max.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  6.) 

*  TTtraque  frugiferls  est  insola  nobiUB  arvis, 
Nee  plus  Hesperiam  longinquis  xnesBibos  nlln. 
Nee  Bomana  magis  compleruut  horrea  terrm,* 
Lucan,  ill.  lin.  85. 

But  the  unfkvonrable  political  and  municipal 
regulations  under  which  the  island  has  been 
placed,  have  gone  far  to  neutralise  the  advan- 
tago  it  owes  to  nature. 

llie  agriculturists  of  Sardinia  principAlly  consist 
of  two  great  classes — those  who  cultivate  small 
farms  on  the  metayer  principle,  and  those  who 
work  on  tiie  estates  of  others,  getting,  in  most 
instances,  a  patch  of  land  for  their  support,  and 
cultivating  it  at  such  times  as  thev  are  not  em- 
plo^red  on  the  lord's  lands.  Both  dasses  are  ex- 
cessively poor.  The  agreements  under  which  the 
former  class  holds  are  seldom  for  more  than  a 
year;  the  landlord  furnishing  the  seed  as  well  as 
the  land,  and  receiving  half  the  produce.  Those 
who  occupy  land  for  which  they  are  obliged  to 
pay  a  rent  in  corv<$e8,  or  other  feudal  services, 
are,  if  possible,  still  worse  off,  having  usuallv  to 
borrow  the  seed  either  from  the  landlord  or  nom 


the  MmH  FrumeiUarii  established  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  having  also  to  defrav  the  tithe  and  a 
host  of  other  burdens.  Another  disadvantage, 
under  which  all  classes  labour,  is  the  want  of 
bouses  on  their  farms :  the  peasants  live  together 
in  villages,  and  have  frequendy  to  perform  a 
journey  of  several  miles  in  going  to  and  coming 
from  their  farms.  Probably,  also,  this  may,  in 
some  de^p^e,  account  for  the  frequent  chanee  of 
occupancies  by  the  Sardinian  peasants ;  thou^,  as 
Marmora  has  trulv  observed,  their  drcnmstances 
be  rarely  improved  by  such  changes.  Lands  be- 
loi^png  to  a  canton  or  commune  are  ficeqnently 
cultivated  on  a  kind  of  partnership  system,  being 
divided  into  three  portions :  one  of  these,  csJled 
vidazame,  comprises  all  the  lands  that  are  in  cul- 
tivation, and  which  are  distributed  by  lot  among 
certain  individuals,  while  the  other  two  portions 
are  occupied  in  common  as  pasture.  But,  as  a 
new  distribution  takes  place  every  year,  it  is 
plain  that  no  individual  can  take  any  interest 
m  the  improvement  of  the  soil;  and  this  sort  of 
tenure  becomes,  in  fact,  the  most  effectual  that 
can  be  devised  for  the  extinction  of  industry. 
Latterly,  however,  the  government  has  been 
making  efforts  to  promote  the  formation  of  in- 
closures  and  tlie  division  of  the  lands,  which, 
though  opposed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
have  made  some  progress. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  is  gradually  increasing 
in  importance,  and  about  8,500  Catalan  pipes  are 
exported,  chiefly  from  Alghero  and  Ogliastro. 
Obve  oil,  owing  to  the  litde  care  taken  in  its 
preparation,  and  its  consequent  bad  quali^,  has 
nitnerto  been  but  little  exported;  but  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  an  indefinite  increase,  and  might  be 
made  an  important  article.  Tobacco  is  a  royal 
monopoly.  Flax,  linseed,  safiron,  hemp,  and 
barilla  are  ^wn  to  some  extent :  silk  is  produced 
only  in  limited  quantities,  but  its  produce  mighty 
no  doubt,  be  vastiy  increased;  some  cotton  is 
produced,  and  also  small  quantities  of  madder, 
which  last  grows  wild  in  the  island.  The  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chest- 
nut, and  other  timber;  but,  firom  the  want  of 
roads,  these  are  nearly  useless.  The  agricultural 
implements  and  processes  are  excessivdy  rude. 
The  Sardinian  plough,  the  counterpart  of  that 
described  by  Viripl,  does  little  more  than  scratch 
the  ground.  It  is  without  a  coulter,  and  is  very 
firequently  wholly  constructed  of  wood.  Oxen 
only  are  used  in  ploughing  and  other  field  labour. 
Most  of  <he  garden  grounds  are  wrought  by  the 
hoe,  the  spade  and  mattock  being  unknown,  except 
to  the  Piedmontese  labourers  on  the  new  roads. 
The  com  is  left  in  the  fields  till  it  be  thrashed,  an 
operation  effected  by  the  primitive  practice  of 
treading  with  horses  and  oxen. 

The  ^ater  number  of  the  oxen,  horses,  and 
other  kve-stock,  wander  wild  over  the  island, 
bearing  the  mark  of  their  owners,  and  browsing 
in  the  woods  in  winter,  there  bong  no  wolves. 
They  are  generally,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
inferior ;  but  considerable  pains  are  taken  m  the 
breeding  of  some  descriptions  of  horses,  and  horse- 
races are  a  prevalent  amusement.  It  is  singular, 
notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  roads,  that 
mules  should  be  unknown.  The  Sardinian  sheep 
is  said  to  be  remarkable  only  for  its  degeneracy: 
its  wool  is  of  a  very  low  quality,  and  is  worth 
little.  Cheese,  made  of  the  milk  of  sheep  and 
goats,  is  extensively  exported;  but  this  is  a 
result,  not  of  the  goodness  of  the  milk,  but  of  its 
extensive  supply,  arising  from  the  great  number 
of  these  animals,  there  l^g  about  800,000  sheep, 
and  550,000  goats. 

The  moufflon  (the  Ophion  of  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
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lit.  xzxviil  cap.  9),  whence  some  naturalists 
sappoee  the  sheep  to  be  derived,  is  a  native  of 
Sardinia.  It  is  a  ruminating  animal,  frequenting 
only  the  highest  and  most  secluded  woods ;  where, 
from  its  timidity  and  fleetness,  it  is  with  diificulty 
shot  The  form  of  the  ears,  head,  legs,  and  hoof, 
identify  the  moufflon  with  the  sheep,  though  in 
sixe  it' is  rather  lan^r,  and  is,  moreover,  clothed 
with  hair  instead  of  wool.  The  horns  are  neither 
full  nor  deciduous,  but  hollow,  and  precisely  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  ram,  while  the  bleat  is  the 
same :  it  propagates  also  very  readily  with  the 

I  sheep,  the  mixed  produce  being  the  'umbro.' 
Though  so  shy  in  its  wild  state,  the  mufflon  soon 
accommodates  itself  to  domestic  habits.  Deer, 
wild  boars,  and  a  variety  of  game,  abound  in  the 
forests ;  and  the  skins  of  about  60,000  rabbits  and 
hares,  from  4,000  to  5,000  foxes,  and  2,000  martins, 
are  annually  exported,  besides  5,000  cantars  of 
earmuei,  or  dried  skins,  for  making  glue. 

Though  various  improvements  have  been  ef- 
fected ol  late  years,  it  is  still  true  that  the  in- 
terior of  this  island  exhibits,  at  this  moment,  a 
isf^  of  barbarism  which  can  with  difficulty  be 
bdieved  to  exist  in  Europe.  The  shepherds,  and 
others  who  occupy  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
idand,  axe  in  the  habit  of  wearing  only  coverings 
of  tanned  leather,  or  of  shaggy  goat  or  sheep 
skins.  They  are  constantly  armed  to  protect  them- 
selves from  banditti ;  roaming  with  their  flocks 
over  the  uninhabited  tracks,  enjoying  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, and  acquainted  with  no  laws  but  those 
of  their  own  formation.  They  sometimes  sow 
small  patches  of  wheat  and  barley  round  their 
temporary  dwellings ;  but  they  suteist  chiefly  on 
fruit,  game,  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  each 
family  constituting  as  it  were  a  patriarchal  asso- 

I  dation.  Though  this  part  of  the  pop.  be  in- 
offensive, the  number  of  banditti  in  the  mountains 
formerly  rendered  it  unsafe  for  any  one,  whether 
a  foreigner  or  a  Sardinian,  to  venture  far  into  the 
interior  without  an  escort ;  and  the  farmers  in  the 
plains  have  been  accustomed  to  rel^  for  protection 
from  the  depredations  of  their  highland  neigh- 
bours on  a  lon^  established  corps,  called  the  ba- 
raaedlL  This  is  an  armed  association,  chosen 
annually  in  the  village  districts ;  the  members  of 
which  are  bound  to  make  restitution  for  all  thefts, 
provided  they  receive  immediate  intimation  of 
the  robbery.  Their  remuneration  arises  from  an 
annual  sum  subscribed  by  every  landholder.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  government,  in  1819,  to 
dislMmd  this  force,  but  it  was  unsuccessful ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  hartmedH  are  well  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  the  country. 

The  banditti  that  have  lon^  infested  and  still 
continue  to  infest  parts  of  this  island,  owe  their 
oiigin  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which,  no 
doubt,  may  be  included  the  influence  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  state 
of  the  country,  full  of  natural  fastnesses,  without 
roads,  and  without  an  efficient  svstem  of  police, 
for  their  carrying  on  their  depredations  with  im- 
punity. Latterly,  however,  some  stringent  mea- 
sures have  been  adopted  for  their  suppression. 
The  privileges  of  sanctuaries  have  been  in  most 
instances  abolished.  Roads  have  been  made  into 
(tistricts  that  were  previously  inaccessible;  the 
light  to  wear  arms  has  been  restricted ;  and  these 
measures,  combined  with  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  the  establishment  of  roval 
courts  for  the  speedy  and  more  equal  distribution 
of  justice,  will,  probably  in  no  very  lengthened 
period,  go  far  to  suppress  the  robberies  and  as- 
sassinatioiis  which  have  so  long  disgraced  the 


The  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  most  'wretched, 
VoL.rV\ 


consisting  usually  of  only  one  story  ^vithont  win- 
dows ;  or,  if  there  be  windows,  they  are  not 
glazed.  A  whole  family  frequently  dwells  in  a 
single  room,  in  which  kids,  chickens,  and  dogs 
seek  indiscriminate  accommodation  with  the  naked 
children ;  whilst  an  ass  is  usually  employed  turn- 
ing a  com  mill  {mola  asmaria)  in  the  corner.  The 
centre  of  the  room  has  a  square  hole  in  the  clay 
floor,  for  the  fire,  but  there  is  no  outlet  for  the 
smoke  except  accidental  holes  in  the  roof  or  door. 
A  few  small  low  chairs,  with  an  equally  low  table, 
constitute  the  usual  movables.  Earthenware  not 
being  common,  the  ordinary  substitute  is  an  ob- 
long wooden  dish.  More  flesh  is  used  than  in 
Sicily,  but  less  polenta.  Omelettes  of  curds  and 
raw  vegetebles  are  favourite  articles  of  diet. 

The  towns  and  villages  are  mostly  large  and 
weU  situated,  but  with  unpaved,  narrow  streets, 
mean  houses,  and  a  want  of  every  convenience. 
Immense  dunghills,  the  collection  of  ages,  dis- 
figure the  principal  entrances.  In  the  Ts.  half  of 
the  island  the  villages  are  constructed  of  freestone 
or  granite,  but  most  of  the  country  houses  in  the 
S.  are  built  with  sun-dried  bricks  made  of  mud 
and  straw.  In  the  towns  some  good  mansions  are 
met  with,  though  they  are  ill  fitted  up,  and  their 
atria  generally  as  dirty  as  those  of  the  ancients  in 
the  days  of  Juvenal. 

The  fish  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  harbours  of 
Sardinia  are  mostly  caught  by  foreigners.  Pil- 
chards have  become  rare.  The  lagoons  of  Oris- 
tano  and  Cagliari  abound  with  fine  mullet,  bream, 
and  eels.  From  200  to  300  boata  used  to  arrive 
every  year  from  Naples  and  Genoa  to  the  coral 
fisheries  on  the  coasts;  but  these  have  latterly 
been  decreasing,  owing  to  the  vexatious  custom- 
house regulations  imposed  on  the  coral  boata. 

Sardinia  has  ores  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
iron,  which,  if  wrought,  would,  it  is  believed,  be 
among  the  most  valuable  of  her  resources.  Salt 
is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  affords  a  considerable 
revenue.  Until  recently,  Sweden  drew  almost  all 
her  supplies  of  this  article  from  Sardinia ;  and  it 
continues  to  be  exported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. It  is  obtained  by  natural  evaporation,  prin- 
cipally near  Cagliari. 

Except  the  royal  gunpowder,  salt,  and  tobacco 
manufactories,  a  few  for  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
goods,  and  some  coarse  pottery  and  glass  works, 
Sardinia  has  no  manufacturing  establishments. 
Very  little  skill  is  shown  by  any  of  the  artisans ; 
and  watches,  clocks,  and  even  coarse  cutlery  are 
all  imported.  The  want  of  roads  has  hitherto 
proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  manufactures,  as  well 
as  to  everir  other  branch  of  industry.  A  good 
road,  practicable  for  wheel  carriages,  has,  however, 
been  formed  within  recent  years  from  Cagliari  t 
Sassari,  and  cross  roads  are  being  carried  from  it 
to  some  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  the 
island.  More  important  still  is  a  ^at  line  of  rail- 
way, running  from  Cagliari  to  Onstano,  and  fronj 
thence  along  the  west  coast  to  Sassari,  which  has 
been  in  progress  since  1861,  but  will,  probably,  not 
be  finished  till  1868  or  1869.  The  execution  of 
this  railway  must  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  trade  and  commerce.  Till  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  scarcely  any  roads  were  passable 
for  travellers,  except  on  horseback  or  on  oxen, 
the  iettiga  of  Sicily  being  unknown.  A  cart  for 
luggage  was  indeed  used;  but  this  vehicle  was 
a  mere  ladder  mounted  on  solid  wheels  fixed  to 
the  axletree,  and  stuck  round  the  edge  with  tri- 
angular nails,  being  a  ruder  machine  than  any 
seen  in  Spain,  Greece,  or  Calabria. 

The  commerce  of  Sardinia  has  long  been  sta- 
tionary, but  of  late  has  somewhat  improved.  The 
subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
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and  exports  of  the  island  in  each  of  tiie  yeais 
I860, 1861,  and  1862. 


Tnn 

Impart. 

Esporta 

1860 
1861 
1862 

£ 

673,908 

1,047,076 

780,076 

£ 
674,633 
766,622 
631,674 

Accounts  are  kept  in  lire,  soldi,  and  denari :  the 
lira  of  20  soldi  and  12  denari  =>  about  Is,  6d. ;  the 
real  of  5  soldi =4^d: ;  the  scudo  of  10  rea]i=>8«.  9dL 
The  Sardinian  lb.  of  12  oz.=  14  oz.  5  dr.  avoird.; 
the  rubbo=26  lbs.;  the  moggio  or  starello  (of 
com)  =  about  1  bush.  1  peck.  The  palmo=10i 
Eng.  inches ;  the  starello  or  moggio  (of  land)  of 
CagliaTi=8  roods  27  poles  19  yards ;  of  Sas8ari= 
1  rood  88  poles  24  yards. 

Sardinia  has  a  governor,  who  is  the  chief  of  the 
civil  and  judiciary  administrations,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  both  by  land  and  sea.  The 
island  is  subdivided  into  the  provinces  of  Cagliari, 
Sassari,  and  Nuovo,  and  subdivided  into  districts 
and  communes.  The  seven  cities  or  principal 
towns  are  under  the  administration  of  the  magis- 
trati,  municipal  bodies,  each  composed  of  six 
mems.  Each  commune  has  a  council  of  three,  five, 
or  seven  mems.,  presided  over  by  a  sindaco.  The 
Udienza  Reale,  created  in  1661,  and  reformed  in 
1823,  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  island.  It  b 
composed  of  thirteen  judges  and  two  presidents, 
and  is  divided  into  three  chambers,  two  civil  and 
one  criminal ;  and  has  at  its  head  the  regent,  the 
first  functionary  in  the  island  after  the  vi^roy. 
Besides  its  functions  as  a  supreme  judiciary  court, 
it  participates  in  the  legislative  power,  the  decree 
of  the  viceroy,  published  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Udienza  Keale,  having  the  force  of  laws.  Sas- 
sari has  a  tribunal  resembling  the  Udienza  Reale 
of  Cagliari,  to  which  appeals  mav  be  made  from 
its  decisions.  In  the  two  cities  last-named  are 
tribunals  of  oommeree.  In  the  provinces  justice 
is  administered  by  prefects,  whose  deciaons  are 
final  in  civil  causes  to  the  amount  of  10  scudi,  and 
who  have  primary  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases. 
The  curUf  or  district  tribunals,  have  a  very  limited 
jurisdiction. 

Sardinia  has  a  local  parliament,  called  the  Sta^ 
menti,  consisting  of  tnree  chambers;  the  eccle- 
siastical, selected  from  the  prelates ;  the  military 
chamber,  comprising  all  the  nobles  20  years  of 
age,  with  or  without  fiefs ;  and  the  royal  chamber, 
composed  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and  com- 
munes under  the  capo  giurato  of  the  capital.  The 
stamenti  are  convoked  and  holden  during  the 
king's  pleasure,  but  meet  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  Each  section  holds  its  sittings  apart ; 
and,  after  separately  discussing  the  matter  under 
debate,  they  communicate  by  deputies.  The  de- 
liberations of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  respecting 
donations,  must  be  submitted  to  the  king  for  his 
approval,  before  passing  into  a  law.  The  supreme 
council  of  Sardinia  has  its  seat  in  Turin:  it  is 
composed  of  a  president  and  five  councillor-sena- 
tors, and  is  similar  to  the  ancient  supreme  council 
of  Aragon.  Beyond  this  tribunal  there  is  no  ap- 
peal, and  it  gives  its  opinion  in  all  state  affairs 
transmitted  to  it  from  the  government  of  the 
island. 

The  laws  of  Sardinia  are  partly  composed  in  the 
code  entitled  the  Carta  de  LoffUy  promulgated  in 
1895,  and  said  to  be  drawn  up,  considering  the 
period  when  it  was  issued,  with  great  discretion 
and  good  sense.  It  has,  however,  been  materially 
modified  by  the  successive  acts  of  the  stamenti, 
the  edicts  of  the  different  sovereigns  of  the  house 


of  Savoy,  and  the  pregom  or  decrees  of  the  vice- 
roys. In  consequence  of  the  numerous  and,  in 
many  instances,  conflicting  enactments  that  have 
thus'been  issued,  the  law  has  become  exceedingly 
obscure.  This  encourages  litigation,  and  recoucse 
is  had  to  the  courts  to  determine  the  most  trifling 
questions ;  and  unfortunately  the  means  of  leigal 
redress  are  at  once  tedious,  expensive,  and  uncer- 
tain. *  The  country  judges,'  says  a  traveller,  *  are 
extremely  poor ;  and  venality  is  so  common,  that 
sentences  are  lust  and  equitable  only  when  the 
^vemment  takes  a  criminal  matter  in*  hand.  This 
18  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  assassinations 
that  have  so  stigmatised  the  island.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  difficult  task  to  work  a  reform  in 
detail ;  for  if  a  magistrate  prove  himself  more  than 
usually  active  in  his  office,  he  is  sure  to  receive 
the  vengeance  of  adverse  partisans;  and  the  effect 
of  the  whole  system  and  practice  is  a  melancholy 
want  of  security  both  of  persons  and  property.'  ' 
According  to  Captain  Smyth  (Sardinia,  p.  141), 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Sards 
and  Greeks.  *  It  is  impossible,'  he  says,  *  for  any 
one  who  has  travelled  m  Greece,  not  to  be  atruck 
with  the  similarity  which,  in  many  points,  exists 
between  the  Sards  and  the  Greeks.  Not  only  are 
their  arms,  music,  dances,  dresses,  and  manners  in 
close  resemblance,  but  many  of  their  words  and 
superstitions  are  exactiy  the  same ;  so  that  the 
opportunities  I  have  had  of  comparing  the  two 
nations,  would  lead  me  to  infer  tne  partial  iden- 
tity of  their  origin.  The  Sards  are  of  a  middle 
stature  and  well-shaped,  with  dark  eyes  and 
coarse  black  hair ;  except  in  the  mountains,  where 
fresh  complexions  and  blue  eyes  are  met  with. 
They  have  strong  intellectual  faculties,  though 
uncultivated,  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
their  countrv.  They  are  active,  when  excited, 
but  extremely  indolent  in  general.  Their  good 
q^ualities  are  counterbalanced  by  cunning,  dis- 
simulation, and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  revenge.' 

Though  vassals  in  Sardinia  could  change  their 
lord  and  residence  at  will,  the  degrading  services 
and  tenures  of  feudalism  were  in  full  vigour  in 
most  parts  of  the  island  down  to  its  abolition  in 
1839.  The  dependence  of  a  peasant  on  his  lord 
commenced  when  he  was  deemed  capable  of  earn- 
ing his  bread ;  and  an  annual  tribute,  either  in 
money  or  kind,  was  exacted  from  all  above  the 
age  of  18 ;  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  usual  im- 
posts on  lands  and  stock ;  the  contributions  de- 
manded for  prisons,  robberies,  arson,  and  exemp- 
tions from  the  roadkij  or  one  day's  personal 
labour,  as  well  as  from  other  dominical  services. 
These  feudal  burdens,  with  tithes,  taxes  payable 
to  the  king,  alms,  as  they  are.  called,  to  mendicant 
monks,  and  other  grinding  extortions,  amounted, 
in  many  instances,  to  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the 
earnings  of  the  peasant  And  if,  to  this  amount 
of  taxation,  be  added  the  vicious  customs  that 

Erevailed  in  the  letting  of  land,  unintelligible 
iws,  and  venal  judges,  need  we  wonder  at  the 
poverty  and  semi-barbarism  of  the  peasants,  and 
that  revenge  has  become,  in  their  estimation,  a 
sacred  duty. 

The  Sards  are  enthusiastically  fond  of  poetry, 
but  the  other  fine  arts  have  met  with  no  en- 
couragement :  and  there  is  not  a  native  planter, 
sculptor,  or  engraver,  of  any  eminence  in  the 
island.  The  language  of  Sardinia  is  that  dialect 
of  the  Italian  which  preserves  the  greatest  portion 
of  Latin. 

There  exists  little  authentic  information  re- 
specting the  history  of  this  island  previously  to  its 
conquest  by  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war.  On 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  it  was  succes- 
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sivelj  possessed  b7  the  Yandals,  the  Goths,  the 
emponns  of  the  East,  and  the  Moon ;  from  whom 
it  was  taken,  in  1022,  by  the  Genoese  and  Pisans. 
It  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  contention  between 
these  rival  nations  till  1325,  when  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  it  re- 
mained attached  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  till 
1714,  when,  by  the  peace  or  Utrecht,  it  was  ceded 
to  Austria,  hi  1720,  the  latter  exchanged  it  for 
Sicily  with  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy.  Previously 
to  the  French  Revolution,  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  desirous  to  sell  the 
island  to  the  empress  of  Russia  for  1,000,000^ 
steriing ;  but  the  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  in- 
terference of  France  and  Spain.  (Young's  Travels, 
ii.  256.)  It  was  unsuooessfull^r  attacked  bv  the 
French  in  1793;  and  on  the  seizure  b^'  the  latter 
of  the  continental  portion  of  the  Sardinian  domi- 
nions, Cagliari  became  the  residence  of  the  royal 
ftmily.  Recently,  as  already  stated,  measures 
which  promise  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  island,  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
government. 

SARDINIA,  a  former  independent  kingdom,  and 
now  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italv,  comprising 
the  whole  of  N.  Italy  W.  of  the  Tessino,  including 
Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  part  of  Nice,  with  the  island 
of  Sardinia  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  of 
these  dominions  being  situated  between  the  39th 
and  46th  dega.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  5th  and  10th  of 
£.  long.  The  territory  is  at  present  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Alessandria,  pop.  687,629,  in 
1862;  Cuneo,  pop.  607,111 ;  Genoa,  pop.  643,580 ; 
Novara,  573,392:  Porto  Mauiizio,  121,020;  and 
Turin,  pop.  924,209  in  1862. 

The  Alps  separate  this  territory  into  two  ^at 
divisions:  Piedmont  in  the  centre,  distinguished 
by  the  Romans  as  *  Gallia  Transpadana,'  forming 
the  upper  part  of  the  vallev  of  the  Po ;  and  the  prov. 
of  Genoa,  the  ancient '  Ldgoiui}'  in  the  S.  between 
the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  the  sea. 
The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont, extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  that 
of  the  Apennines  on  the  S.,  and  to  the  Tessino 
on  the  £.  The  soil  is  everywhere  a  rich,  sandy 
loam,  with  little  apx>earance*of  clay,  and  of  great 
fertility.  Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  in 
summer,  water  is  here  the  great  desideratum ;  and 
advantage  has  accordingly  been  taken  of  the  nu- 
merous streams  that  pour  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  distributed  with  infinite  skill  all 
over  the  low  grounds.  Nowhere,  indeed,  is  the 
art  of  irrigation  carried  to  greater  perfection  than 
in  that  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Uie  Po  included 
in  Piedmont.  The  irrigated  lands,  being  under 
the  influence  of  a  southern  sun,  produce  uie  most 
luxuriant  crops.  Lands  in  Piedmont  are  mostly 
inclosed,  generally  bv  ditches,  but,  in  many  parts, 
with  hedges  also,  wnich  in  some  districts  equal 
those  in  the  best  English  cos.  The  crops,  how- 
ever, are  generally  divided  by  lines  of  fruit  trees 
of  different  kinds,  mtermixed  with  mulberry  trees, 
poplars,  and  oaks ;  and  that  the  benefit  of  these 
trees  may  not  be  limited  to  the  shade  they  pro- 
duce, they  support  vines.  Speaking  generally, 
fanns  in  Piedmont  are  small,  and  are  usually  held 
on  the  metayer  system,  the  landlord  receiving  half 
the  produce,  and  paying  the  taxes  and  repairing 
the  iMiildings. 

Few  countries  have  so  large  a  disposable  pro- 
duce as  Piedmont  It  has  an  immense  number  of 
cities  and  towns ;  and  yet  the  Riviere  of  Genoa, 
Nice,  and  the  country  as  far  as  Toulon,  are  sup- 
plied with  com  and  cattle  from  its  /superabundant 
produce.  The  produce  of  maize  is  considerable ; 
and  it  constitutes  the  principal  support  of  the 
country  population,  who  make  use  of  it  under  a 


variety  of  forms.  The  most  usual  course  of  hus- 
bandry consists  of  what  would  be  called  in  Eng- 
land a  four-shift,  the  first  year  being  maize,  the 
second  wheat,  the  third  clover  or  fallow,  and  the 
fourth  wheat  It  is  customary  to  mix  French 
beans  and  hemp  along  with  the  maize.  Wheat  is 
sown  on  narrow  ridges,  and  is  earthed  over  by  the 
plough,  which  in  Piedmont  is  an  implement  of  a 
better  kind  than  in  most  parts  of  Italy.  Wheat 
har\'est  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  July :  it 
is  thrashed  by  means  of  cylinders  drawn  by 
horses  over  the  straw,  which  is  turned  up  by 
forks.  According  to  Arthur  Young  (il  209),  the 
common  produce  of  the  wheat  crops  m  Piedmont 
does  not  exceed  six  times  the  seed,  which,  con- 
sidering the  quality  of  the  soil,  he  is  justified  in 
calling  < miserable;'  but  the  better  crops  yield 
between  ten  and  eleven  seeds,  or  even  more ;  and 
with  a  better  rotation,  and  more  care,  this  might 
be  made  the  average  produce  of  the  plain.  To 
the  com  crops  must  be  added  those  of  hemp, 
which  is  sometimes  considerable,  and  silk,  for 
which  Piedmont  is  famous,  with  wine,  vegetables, 
and  fruit ;  the  produce  of  the  farm-yard,  and  the 
profit  of  rearing  and  fattening  stock. 

The  olive  is  the  chief  article  of  culture  S.  of  the 
Apennines.  The  land  in  the  Genoese  territory 
is  generally  hilly  and  rocky,  but  has  mostly  a  S. 
aspect,  suitable  for  the  olive  and  the  vine.  The 
cultivated  land  is  supposed  to  comprise  about  one- 
fourth  pajrt  of  the  surface.  The  land  here  is 
divided  into  very  smaU  farms,  those  near  the 
towns  comprising  only  about  six  acres,  and  those 
in  the  interior  about  twice  as  much.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by  pro- 
prietors:  it  is  usually  let  on  leases  of  three,  five, 
seven,  or  nine  years,  but  never  more;  the  rent  of 
cultivated  land  near  Genoa  is  very  lugh.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  Genoese  territory  the  rent  is 
paid  in  cash  or  in  produce,  as  wine,  oil,  grain,  &c., 
rated  at  a  fixed  pnce ;  but  in  the  provs.  of  Novara 
and  Alessandria  the  rent  is  paid,  as  is  usual  in  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  metayer  principle ;  the 
landlord  furnishing  the  land  and  one-third  the 
seed,  and  receiving  two-thirds  the  pix>ducG. 
Wheat  and  maize  are  generally  sown  alternately 
on  the  same  hmd ;  and  good  land  is  said  to  yield 
usually  from  four  to  six  for  one,  or  double  that 
quantity  when  it  is  tilled  with  the  spade,  as  is 
customary  in  some  parts.  Each  farm  of  four  or 
five  acres  supports  a  family.  Labourers  get  from 
82.  to  52.  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging.  Their 
usual  diet  consists  of  Indian  com,  chestnuts,  po- 
tatoes, beans,  and  fruit,  making  little  or  no  use  of 
butchers'  meat  Women  work  in  the  fields,  and 
tend  the  cows,  in  addition  to  spinning,  weaving, 
and  other  domestic  work,  in  which  they  are  very 
industrious.  Paupers,  however,  are  more  nume- 
rous in  the  towns  than  in  the  country. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  country  are  little  ex- 
plored; but  iron  of  good  quality,  lead,  copper, 
sulphur,  manganese,  and  cobalt,  abound  in  the 
mountains  of  Piedmont  The  mines  of  Pesey,  in 
the  Tarentaise,  formerly  yielded  from  30,000  to 
40,000  cwts.  of  lead,  and  about  4,000  marcs  of  sil- 
ver a  year.  Alabaster,  fine  marble,  serpentine,  and 
slate^  are  plentiful.  Salt  is  found  both  in  mines 
and  m  sprmgs.  There  are  some  foiges,  and  other 
iron  works ;  out  the  principal  manufactures  con- 
sist of  silk  stuffs,  velvets,  and  stockings,  mostly 
consumed  in  Italy.  Coarse  woollen  and  linen 
goods  are  made  in  several  provs.,  and  coarse  stuffs 
for  the  rural  pop.  Sail-cloths,  cables,  house  fur- 
niture,  paper,  white  lead,  glass,  earthenware,  op- 
tical and  surgical  instruments,  jewellery,  and 
works  of  sat  and  viriti,  are  among  the  articles 
made  at  Genoa,  and  oUier  principal  towns ;  and 
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there  are  numerous  brandy  and  liqueur  distilleries 
and  tanneries. 

The  great  articles  of  export  consist  of  raw  and 
thrown  silks,  with  silk  stuflFs  and  velvets,  which 
are  largely  produced  at  Genoa ;  then  come  olive 
oil,  woollens,  paper,  rice,  vermicelli,  and  a  variety 
of  inferior  articles.  The  leading  articles  of  im- 
port consist  of  com  from  the  Black  Sea,  princi- 
pally for  the  supply  of  Genoa  and  the  surrounding 
district ;  raw  cotton  and  cotton  fabrics,  sugar  and 
coffee,  indigo  and  other  dye  stuffs;  hardware,  cut^ 
lery  and  iron ;  salt  fish  and  tobacco. 

SAREPTA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  near 
the  frontiers  of  the  govemii^ent  of  Saratoff,  on  the 
Barpa,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Wolga.  Pop. 
4,520  in  1868.  The  town  was  founded  in  1765,  bv 
a  colony  of  Hemhutters  in  Moravia :  it  is  well 
built,  neat,  clean,  and  fortified,  so  as  to  be  secure 
from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  contiguous 
nomadic  tribes.  Its  inhabs.  are  distinguished  by 
their  industry :  they  manufacture  linens,  silk  and 
cotton  stuffs,  with  stockings  and  cape,  in  great 
request  all  over  the  empire.  They  also  raise  and 
manufacture  tobacco  and  distil  spirits. 

SARGUEMINES,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Mo- 
selle, cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Sarre,  41  m.  £.  by  N. 
Metz.  Pop.  6,075  in  1861.  The  town,  under 
the  name  of  Guemond,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Lorraine ;  but  no  portion  remains  of 
ifs  ancient  fordfications  except  a  dismantled 
citadel,  now  appropriated  to  the  gendetrmerie.  The 
sub-prefecture,  hall  of  justice,  and  college,  occupy 
the  buildings  of  a  Capuchin  convent,  founded  in 
1721.  There  are  some  spacious  prisons.  Saigue- 
mines  has  manufactures  of  cotton  thread,  forks, 
spoons,  and  earthenware  of  a  superior  quality;  and 
is  the  entrust  for  the  pajpier-mdcM  snuflf^boxes 
made  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  of  which  it 
is  said  to  export  100,000  dozens  a  year. 

SARI,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Persia,  prov. 
Mazanderan,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  about  18  m. 
from  the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  115  m.  NE. 
Teheran.  Previously  to  1836  it  is  said  to  have 
had  from  30,000  to  40,000  inhabs.,  who  carried  on 
a  brisk  trade  with  Astrakhan  and  the  interior  of 
Persia  (Frazer's  Trav.  on  the  Caspian,  p.  14) ;  but 
about  that  time  it  was  nearly  depopulated  by  the 
plague.  Sari  is  surrounded  i>y  a  ditch  and  a  mud 
wall,  flanked  bv  pentagonal  brick  towers.  The 
gateways  have  fallen  down,  and  roads  have  been 
broken  through  the  wall  in  every  direction.  The 
anpearance  of  the  town  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  any  other  in  Persia  S.  of  Elburz.  The 
houses  are  built  of  burnt  brick,  and  neatly  tiled; 
some  of  the  streets  are  well  paved ;  and,  although 
the  marks  of  ruin  are  everywhere  visible.  Sari  has 
something  of  the  appearance  of  an  English  village 
or  small  market-town. 

Sari  is  frequentljy  mentioned  by  the  poet 
Ferdousi.  Its  vicinity  is  flat,  woody,  and  well 
watered. 

SARK,  or  SERCQ,  one  of  the  islands  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  in  the  English  Channel,  lat.  49° 
28'  N.,  long.  29  24'  W.,  intermediate  between 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  7  m.  E.  the  former,  and  9  m. 
NW.  the  latter;  length,  and  greatest  breadth, 
about  2  m.  each.  Pop.  583  in  1861.  The  island  is 
divided  into  two  portions.  Great  and  Little  Sark, 
united  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  It  differs  little 
from  the  adjacent  islands  in  its  physical  features. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  produces  most  kinds  of  grain 
and  vegetables.  A  good  many  fish  and  sea-fowl 
are  taken  round  its  coasts.  The  inhabs.  make 
cheeses,  and  knit  stockings,  gloves,  and  Guernsey 
jackets,  which  they  send  to  the  ports  in  the  W.  of 
England,  in  exchange  for  colonial  and  manufac- 
tured goods. 


SARUM  (OLD) 

SARNO,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Salerno, 
cap.  cant.,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Samo  (an 
Samus),  Hi  m.  NW.  Salerno.  Pop.  16,374  in 
1862.  Sarno  is  a  well  built  and  flourishing  town, 
having  a  handsome  cathedral,  several  convents^ 
an  old  castle,  belonging  to  the  Barberini  family,  a 
seminary,  hospital,  some  sulphurous  baths,  and 
manufactures  of  paper  and  copper  wares. 

Samo  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  desperate 
battle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  'etnno  553,  between 
the  troops  of  Justinian .  under  Narses,  and  the 
Goths  under  their  king  Teias.  The  entire  defeat 
of  the  latter,  and  the  death  of  their  monarch, 
terminated  the  (rothic  kingdom  and  power  in 
luly. 

SARTHE,  a  di<p.  of  France,  reg.  NW.,  between 
lat.  470  35'  and  48©  40'  N.,  and  long.  0°  25'  W.  and 
(P  50'  E. ;  having  N.  Ome,  E.  Eure-et-Loire  and 
Loire-et-Cher,  S.  Indre-et-Loire  and  Maine-et- 
Loire.  and  W.  Mayenne.  It  is  of  a  compact  shape, 
60  m.  in  length,  N.  and  S.,  and  about  the  same  in 
breadth,  E.  and  W.  Area,  620,668  hectares.  Pop. 
466,155  in  1861.  Surface  generallv  level,  except 
in  the  NW.,  where  there  are  a  few  hills.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Sarthe,  with  its  tributaries 
the  Vegre,  Huisne,  and  Loir.  The  Sarthe  rises 
near  Mortagne,  in  the  d^p.  Ome,  and  runs  with  a 
very  tortuous  course,  S.  and  SVV.,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Angers;  near  which  it  receives  the  Loire,  and 
unites  with  the  Mayenne  to  form  the  Maine,  after 
an  entire  course  of  nearly  160  m.  In  the  15th  cent, 
it  was  navigable  to  Le  Mans,  but  its  navigation 
is  now  difficult  for  some  distance  below  that  city. 
Besides  Le  Mans,  Alen^on  stands  on  the  Sarthe. 
The  soil  of  this  dep.  is  various;  in  some  parts 
there  are  rich  lands,  but  poor  sandy  tracts  pre- 
dominate, especially  in  the  SK.  The  arable  lands 
are  supposed  to  comprise  393,456  hectares,  mea- 
dows 58,120  ditto,  vineyards  10,081  ditto,  orchards 
19,479  ditto,  and  woods  68,319  ditto.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  rye  are  the  principal  com  crops ;  and 
are  sufficient,  along  with  potatoes,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  pop.  The  produce  of  wine  is  not 
enough  for  the  consumption ;  but  about  220,000 
hectoL  of  dder  and  perry  are  annually  manufac- 
tured. Live  stock  abundant  and  good.  Bees  are 
but  little  reared ;  and  the  wax,  in  which  Le  Mans 
has  a  considerable  trade,  comes  mostly  from  the 
neighbouring  ddps.  Hardware,  paper,  woollen 
fabrics,  leather,  wax  candles,  sail-cloth,  glass  and 
earthenware,  soap,  and  other  articles  of  necessity, 
rather  than  of  luxury,  are  the  ^oods  principally 
manufactured  in  Sarthe.  The  iron  forges  pr(^- 
duce  annually  about  1,000,000  kilogr.  of  good 
iron.  The  4tammes  of  Maine  formerly  enjoyed  a 
great  celebrity,  but  other  fabrics  have  superceded 
them ;  so  that  St..  Calais,  and  other  towns  where 
they  were  chiefly  made,  have  fallen  into  decay. 
Sarthe  is  divided  into  4  arronds. ;  chief  town's, 
Le  Mans,  the  cap.,  La  F16che,  Mamers,  and  SU 
Calais. 

SARUM  (OLD),  an  ancient,  and  now  totally 
mined  city  and  bor.  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  on  a 
hill,  2  m.  N.  Salisbury,  or  New  Sarum.  It  was 
the  Sorbiodunum  of  the  Romans ;  and,  being  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  defended  by  a  castle,  became 
a  place  of  considerable  consequence  under  the 
Saxons.  Under  William  the  Conqueror,  the  bishop 
of  Shirebum  and  Sunning  removed  his  see  thither ; 
and  such  was  its  importance  that  parliaments  were 
held  in  it  under  subsequent  Norms n  kings.  But 
it  idways  laboured  under  various  inconveniences, 
the  principal  of  which  was  the  total  want  of 
water ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  and  of  disputes 
between  the  crown  and  the  church  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  castle,  the  inhabs.  began  gradually 
to  remove  to  the  more  convenient  situation  of  New 
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Saram,  or  Salisbury ;  and  the  seat  of  the  bishopric 
being  translated  to  the  latter,  in  the  reign  of  Henr}'^ 
III^  Old  Sarum  fell  into  a  state  of  total  decay, 
and  was  almost  wholly  deserted  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  Yll.  For  a  lengthened 
period  there  have  been  hardly  any  vestiges  of  its 
ruins. 

Old  Sanim  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  the 
reign  of  £dward  III.;  and,  notwithstanding  its 
total  decay,  the  proprietor  of  the  burgage  tenures 
in  the  bor.,  or  of  the  laud  on  which  it  once  stood, 
was  permitted  to  exercise  this  important  privilege 
in  its  name  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  Not  having  a 
single  house  or  inhab.,  Old  Sarum  afforded  the 
most  perfect  example  of  a  nomination  bor.  The 
property  several  times  changed  hands ;  and  though 
the  estate  was  of  little  intrinsic  value,  the  privilege 
it  possessed  of  manufacturing  two  law-makers  tor 
the  British  empire,  made  it  sell  for  a  very  laxge 
sum.  It  may  well  excite  astonishment  that  such 
an  outrage  on  the  principles  of  representation 
should  have  been  permitted  to  exist  for  so  length- 
ened a  period. 

SAKUN,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  presid.  Bengal, 
prov.  Bahar,  and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous in  British  India,  between  lat  25^  8(r  and 
270  30'  N.,  and  the  84th  and  86th  degs.  of  W. 
long.;  having  W.  Goruckpoor,  S.  Gnazepoor, 
Shahabad,  and  Patna,  £.  Tirhoot,  and  N.  Nepaul. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  110  m. ;  breadth,  varying 
from  25  to  80  m.  Area,  5,760  sq.  m.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000  in  1861.  It  is  well  watered; 
the  Ganges  forms  its  entire  S.  boundary,  and  the 
Gunduck  intersects  it  near  its  centre;  it  supplies 
in  abundance  all  the  principal  products  of  the 
East,  besides  good  timber  for  ship-building.  There 
is  little  jungle  or  waste  land ;  cattle,  though  not 
numerous,  are  of  good  quality.  Manufactures  few ; 
the  principal  is  that  of  saltpetre,  a  great  deal  of 
which  is  produced  in  this  district.  The  Moham- 
medans form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire 
pop.    Chief  towns,  Chuprah,  Bettiah,  and  Maissy. 

SASSAKI,  a  city  of  Italy,  island  of  Sardinia, 
cap.  of  its  N.  division,  in  the  NW.  part  of  the 
island,  on  the  Turritano,  about  10  m.  from  its 
mouth  at  Porto  Torres,  in  the  gulf  of  Sassari,  58 
m.  N.  by  W.  Oristano,  and  100  m.  NNW.CagUari. 
Pop.  23,672  in  1862.  The  dty  is  surrounded  by  a 
wiU,  strengthened  by  square  towers,  with  five 
gates  and  a  citadel,  the  latter  being  now  used 
merely  as  a  barrack.  It  has  a  good  main  street ; 
and  is  surrounded  by  public  walks,  shaded  by 
trees.  Sassari  has  numerous  churches,  convents, 
and  nunneries,  a  Tridentine  seminary,  and  a  public 
hospital  The  cathedral,  a  massive  structure,  has 
a  disproportionately  lar^  and  very  elaborate 
facade ;  but  its  interior  is  clean  and  air}',  and  it 
has  several  good  sculptures,  including  a  monument 
by  Canova.  The  university  is  established  in  the 
former  Jesuit's  college.  The  palace  of  the  governor 
is  an  extensive  edifice,  and  the  public  buildings  in 
general  are  well  adapted  for  their  intended  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  of  a  tribu- 
nal of  secondary  jurisdiction,  with  appeal  to  the 
Aut&eiua  Reale  of  the  island,  and  of  a  tribunal  of 
commerce ;  and  is  the  residence  of  the  vice-in- 
tendant  and  vice-treasurer  of  Sardinia,  and  of  a 
military  governor.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
tobacco,  oil,  and  fruits. 

Porto  Torres  (an.  Tttrm),  its  port,  10  m.  distant, 
can  only  accommodate  small  vessels;  ships  of 
laige  size  being  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roads 
nearly  one  mile  outside,  where  however,  the 
anchorage  is  good.  Sassari  rose  on  the  decay  of 
Tuiris,  during  the  insecurity  of  the  middle  ages. 
Agriculture  appears  to  be  i)elter  conducted  in  its 
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vicinity  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  island. 
Immediately  without  its  walls  is  the  fountain  of 
Bosello,  an  abundant  source  of  water,  embellished 
with  much  architectural  ornament. 

SASSBACH,  or  Saltzbach,  a  vUlage  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  bailiwick  of  Achem,  at 
the  foot  of  the  monntauis  of  the  Black  Forest,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Acher,  17  m.  EN£.  Strasburg. 
This  village,  which  has  about  1,000  inhabs.,  has 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  historical  interest  from 
the  famous  Marshal  Turenne  having  been  killed 
in  its  vicinity,  by  a  random  shot,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1675.  T^e  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  this  great  general  have  been  detailed  bv 
Voltaire  (Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  cap.  12)  and 
other  distmguished  writers.  His  remains,  de- 
posited by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  royal 
Durying-place  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  escaped, 
at  the  sBxa  of  the  Revolution,  the  fanatical  violence 
that  scattered  the  dust  of  so  manv  kings.  At 
length,  after  various  vicissitudes,  they  were  de- 
posited in  the  church  of  the  Invalids,  Dy  order  of 
the  still  more  illustrious  captain  now  entombed 
within  the  same  sacred  precincts.  A  monument, 
in  honour  of  Turenne,  erected  in  1781  on  the 
place  where  he  fell,  was  repaired  in  1801  by 
Moreau,  and  was  reconstructed  of  granite  in  1829. 
The  funeral  orations  in  honour  of  Turenne,  by 
Flechier  and  Mascaron,  are  held  to  be  chef9-<€<Buvre, 

SATALIEH,  or  ADALIA.    See  Adalia. 

SATTARAH,  a  considerable  town  and  fortress 
of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bejapoor,  about  60  m.  SSE. 
Poonah.  Lat.  17°  42'  N.;  long.  74°  12'  E.  The 
fort  stands  on  a  scarped  hill ;  at  the  fort  of  which 
is  the  town,  built  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of 
mud  or  unbnmt  bricks,  but  comprising  no  edifice 
of  note,  except  a  new  palace.  The  fort,  though 
naturally  strong,  was  taken  by  Sevajee  from  the 
Bejapoor  sovereign  in  1678,  by  Auruugzebe  in 
1690,  and  by  the  British  in  1818.  The  British 
cantonments  are  about  2  m.  to  the  £.  Sattarah 
was,  under  Sevajee  and  his  immediate  successors^ 
the  cap.  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 

SAUGUR,  or  SAUGOK,  a  large  town  of  Hindo- 
stan, prov.  Malwa,  in  the  ceded  districts  on  the 
Nerbuddah ;  lat  28°  48'  N.,  and  long.  78°  47'  E. : 
taken  by  the  British  in  1818.  Sangor  is  also  the 
name  of  an  island  of  the  Sunderbunds,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  about  60  m.  SSW.  Cal- 
cutta. A  railway  to  connect  it  with  that  city 
was  projected  a  few  yean  ago,  and  is  now  probably 
completed. 

SAUMUR,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Maine-et- 
Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire,  28  m.  SE. 
Angers,  on  the  railway  from  Angers  to  Tours. 
Pop.  14,079  in  1861.  The  Loire  here  forms  several 
islands,  and  is  crossed  by  five  or  six  bridges,  one 
of  which,  a  stone  bridge*  c^  12  arches,  284  yds.  in 
length,  long  consider^  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
France,  connects  the  town  with  its  suburb  of  La 
Croix  Verte.  Saumur  is  built  partly  at  the  foot, 
and  partly  on  the  declivity,  of  a  hill  crowned  by 
a  citadel.  Its  lower  portion  is  tolerably  well  laid 
out,  and  has  a  handsome  quay  and  terrace  facing 
the  river;  but  the  upper  town  is  irregular,  and 
the  streets  inconveniently  steep.  The  castle, 
which  appears  to  have  been  constructed  at  dif- 
ferent periods  between  the  11th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, was  the  occasional  residence  of  the  kiiigH 
of  SicUy  and  the  dukes  of  the  house  of  Valois : 
for  some  time  previously  to  the  Revolution  it  was 
a  state  prison;  it  now  ser%'e8  as  an  arsenal. 
There  are  several  churches  worth  notice ;  one  of 
which,  curious  from  its  antiquity,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  in  the  5th  or  6th  century ; 
and  another,  Notre  Dame  dea  ArcUUiers,  is  re- 
markable for  its    beauty,  having  a  fine  dome 
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supported  on  Corinthian  columns,  and  an  altar- 
piece  by  Philip  de  Champagne.  The  barracks  are 
among  the  best  of  that  description  of  edifices  in 
France ;  they  are  four  stories  m  height,  and  can 
accommodate  1,200  men.  The  town- hall,  public 
libraiv,  public  baths,  and  theatre,  are  the  other 
principal  buildings.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  a 
famous  riding-school.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen  cloths,  handkerchiefs,  necklaces,  copper  and 
iron  wares,  leather  and  saltpetre;  with  a  brisk 
trade  in  provisions,  and  4  laige  annual  fairs. 

Sanmur  was  taken  in  1026  by  Fulk  of  Anjou, 
and,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  annexed  to  the 
French  crown  in  1570.  A  Protestant  academy, 
founded  here  by  the  famous  Duplessis  Momay, 
the  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  governor  of  the  town  for 
a  lengthened  period,  was  dissolved  by  Lonis  XFV. 
in  1684. 

SAVANNAH,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  of 
the  U.  States,  state  Geoigia,  on  the  river  of 
its  own  name,  about  12  m.  from  its  mouth,  and 
80  m.  SW.  Charlestown.  Pop.  81,109  in  1860. 
Savannah  stands  on  a  bluff  sandy  point,  rising 
about  40  ft.  above  the  river,  from  which  it  has  an 
imposing  appearance;  its  spacious  and  regular 
streets,  and  handsome  public  buildinp,  being 
interspersed  with  many  trees.  Previously  to 
1820,  when  it  suffered  from  a  terrible  fire,  it  was 
mostly  built  of  wood,  and  it  was  formerly  also 
insalubrious  from  the  contiguity  of  rice  swamps. 
This  evil  has,  however,  been  effectually  obviated ; 
and  being  now  principally  of  neat  stone  houses, 
it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  S.  States. 
It  has  numerous  churches,  an  exchange,  and  many 
academies.  Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
p^reat  civil  war.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  ports 
in  the  U.  States  for  the  export  of  cotton.  It  also 
exports  considerable  quantities  of  rice. 

SAVE  (Germ.  Sauy  an.  Savus),  a  river  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  one  of  the  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Danube.  It  rises  towards  the  N. 
extremity  of  Camlola,  in  about  lat.  46®  80'  N., 
long.  14^  £.,  and  runs  at  fint  S£.  through  the 
government  of  Laybach  and  Croatia,  to  about 
lat  45°  15',  long.  17°.  It  thenoe.has  more  of  .an 
E.  direction,  forming  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Austrian  prov.  of  Slavonia  on  the  N.,  and 
Turkish  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Servia  on  the  S., 
till  it  enters  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  after  a 
course  of  about  590  m.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the 
Kulpa,  Unna,  Verbas,  Bosna,  and  Drina.  Though 
not  ver^  rapid,  its  inundations  are  often  very 
destructive.  Being  navigable  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Kulpa,  for  vessels  of  from  150  to  200  tons, 
it  is  a  good  deal  used  for  commercial  purposes. 
Few  towns  of  any  consequence  are,  nowever, 
situated  on  its  banks,  the  principal  bein^  Brod 
and  Krainburg;  Laybach,  Agram,  Petrinia,  and 
Posega  are,  however,  at  no  great  distance,  and 
some  of  them  are  seated  on  its  tributaries. 

SAVERNE  (an.  Tabenus),  a  town  of  France, 
d^.  Bas-Khin,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Zom,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Rhine,  19  m.  NW.  Strasbuig.  Pop. 
6,295  in  1861.  Though  finely  situated,  it  is  but 
indifferently  built,  and  has  no  remarkable  edifice, 
except  an  old  palace,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
bishops  of  Sttasboui^,  but  now  used  for  the  police 
barracks  and  prison.  The  town  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  and  hardware,  with 
some  trade  in  timber  floated  down  from  the  Voeges 
bv  the  Zom. 

'SAVONA,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  N.  Italy, 
prov.  Genoa,  cap.  dist.  on  the  Mediterranean,  20 
m.  SW.  Genoa.  Pop.  18,969  in  1862.  The  town 
has  ramparts,  which,  however,  are  of  no  ^^^eat 
strength,  and  many  good  public  and  private 
biulduigs;  but  its  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and 
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badly  paved.  It  bad  formerly  two  haiboois,.  the 
best  01  which  was  filled  bv  the  Genoese  in  1525, 
froqi  jealousy :  the  other,  formed  by  a  mole  pro- 
jecting E.  into  the  sea,  is  small,  and  is  rather 
difficult  of  approach^  from  the  accumulation  of 
sand  and  mud  near  its  month.  Savona  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  judicial  and  com- 
mercial tribunals:  it  has  manufactures  of  silk 
goods,  iron,  and  earthenware,  and  exports  onmges 
and  lemons,  grown  in  its  vicinity. 

Savona  was  the  birthplace  of  Popes  Sixtos  IV. 
and  Julius  II.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Columbos.  Pope  Pius  VII. 
was  also  detained  in  it  in  1810-11,  by  order  of 
Napoleon. 

SAXONY  (KINGDOM  OF),  a  secondary  state 
of  Central  Europe  and  of  Eastern  Grermanv,  prin- 
cipally between  lat  50^  10'  and  bV>  30'  N.,  and 
the  12th  and  loth  degcu  of  £.  long. ;  having  W. 
the  indep.  Saxon  prindpalities ;  N.  Prussian 
Saxony  and  Brandenouxg,  and  S.  Bohemia.  It  is 
of  a  triangular  shape.  Length,  E.  to  VV.,  about 
140  m.;  greatest  breadth  nearly  90  m.  The 
kingdom  is  di^nded  into  four  kreise,  or  drdes,  of 
the  following  area  and  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1852,  and  of  December  1861. 
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AfMtn 
8q.  HUM 

is&a 

IS61 

Dresden  .    . 
Leipzig    .    . 
Zwiokau  .    . 
Baataen  .    . 

Total.    . 

1,674 

1,842 

1,790 

971 

607,706 
446,836 
786,667 
297,744 

ft88,218 
606,294 
827,245 
808.488 

6,777 

1,987,883 

2.226,340 

The  increase  of  population — 287,408  in  nine 
years,  or  26,878  per  annum — is  inferior  to  that  of 
most  other  European  states. 

The  Ersgebifge  (ore  mountains)  and  the  Rie- 
sengebiige  (giant  mountains)  extend  along  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  S.  and  SE.  frontier,  but 
they  nowhere  rise  to  4,000  ft.  of  elevation.  Their 
declivity  is  more  gradual  and  undulating  on  the 
Saxon  than  on  the  Bohemian  side;  so  that  they 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  country  with  their 
ramifications,  rendering  it  either  mountainous  or 
hilly.  There  is,  however,  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent of  level  ground,  extending  from  the  foot  of 
the  hilly  tract,  or  from  CoditB,  Meissen,  and 
Bautzen,  northwards,  all  along  the  frontier  of 
Prussian  Saxony.  The  country  to  the  SE.  of 
Dtesden,  where  *the  Elbe  forces'  its  way  through 
the  mountain  chain,  has  been  called  the  '  Saxon 
Switzerland.'  It  is  about  80  m.  in  length  hy  24 
in  breadth,  diversified,  and  highly  picturesque; 
but  its  name  is  likely  to  convey  a  wrong  im- 
pression of  its  scenery,  its  highest  summit,  the 
Schneebeig,  being  onlv  2,150  ft.  in  height.  The 
spufs  given  off  by  the  ^rzgebirge  to  the  N.  enclose 
the  vuleys  of  the  Elbe,  the  two  Muldas,  the  Zo- 
choppau,  Elster,  and  Pleisse,  all  of  which  fiow 
to  N  W.,  and,  except  the  first,  which  is  navigable 
throughout  tlie  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom,  rise 
in  Saxony. 

Saxony  has  a  milder  climate  than  most  parts  of 
continental  Euro|>e  in  the  same  lat. ;  the  mean 
temp,  of  the  year  is  about  47^  Fah. ;  that  of  the 
winter  quarter  being  35^,  and  of  the  summer  59°, 
at  an  average  of  the  entire  country,  which  has  a 
mean  elevation  of  about  1,100  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Landed  properties  are  rather  of  limited  uze ;  but 
in  all  the  rural  districts  the  people  appear  to  be 
contented,  and,  on  the  whole,  comfortable :  pau- 
perism is  rare.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in 
the  world  where  more  is  made  of  the  land  than  in 
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Sftxony.  Every  spot  of  earth  which  seems  capable 
of  girioga  return  is  cultivated ;  and  the  meadows 
are  mowed  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  each 
summer.  There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  common  or 
waste,  while  the  forests  are  all  guarded  with  a 
strictness  proportionate  to  their  value.  The  fields 
are  always  well  cleared  of  weeds.  Rye,  wheat, 
and  barley  are  scarcely  grown,  except  in  the  low 
coontzy;  in  the  mountain  region  they  are  met 
with  only  in  the  vaUeys,  oats  and  potatoes  being 
there  the  chief  crops,  ^ease,  vetches,  millet,  teasel, 
flax,  oil  seeds,  tobaocO}  and  garden  vegetables,  are 
generally  cultivated;  and  artificial  grasses  are 
nearly  universal  But,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  the  industry  of  the 
people,  considerable  quantities  of  com  have  to  be 
unported.  A  great  deal  of  iiruit  is  groym ;  and 
between  7,000  and  8,000  morgen  of  land  is  occu- 
pied with  vineyards.  The  forests,  which  occupy 
about  ono-fonrUi  part  of  the  entire  surface,  con- 
sist of  fir,  pine,  beech,  oak,  elm,  maple,  and  larch. 
Upwards  of  one-third  part  of  the  wokmIs  belongs  to 
the  crown,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  2,000,000 
thalers ;  and  nearly  10,000  individuals  are  engaged 
in  wood-cutting. 

Saxony  is  celebrated  for  her  breeds  of  sheep, 
which  are  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  A  late 
elector  of  Saxony  introduced  the  breed  of  Merino 
sheep  into  his  dom.,  and  exerted  himself  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  this  valuable  race  of  animals 
with  such  success,  that  they  are  now  found  to 
succeed  better  in  Central  Europe  than  in  Spiun ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  rapidly  increasing  im- 
portations fnnD.  Australia,  a  large  portion  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  wool  imi>orted  into  Great 
Britain  continues  to  be  brought  ftom  Saxony  and 
other  German  states.  The  best  wool  is  produced 
on  the  sheep-walks  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland. 
The  cattle  of  Saxony,  the  number  of  which  ex- 
ceeds 650,000,  are  also  of  a  superior  description ; 
but  the  butter  ia  usually  indifferent,  while,  to  in- 
crease its  weight,  it  is  freanently  overloaded  with 
salt.  But,  such  as  it  is,  the  demand  for  it  is  uni- 
veraaL  *  Never/  says  an  English  traveller,  Mr. 
Strang,  '  did  I  witness  so  much  butter  daily  con- 
sumed, as  I  have  seen  since  I  entered  this  kingdom. 
Here,  in  short,  bread  and  butter  is  the  order  of  the 
day  at  all  houzB.  It  is  the  perpetual  family  staple, 
and  essential  as  a  make-weight  at  every  meal 
Yon  find  it  with  equal  propriety  at  breakfast,  at 
lunch,  at  dinner,  and  at  supper.  A  larder  in 
Saxony  may  well  be  called  the  buUeryJ  Horses 
are  not  so  extensively  reared  as  other  live  stock, 
and  hogs  are  not  numerous.  The  ^ame  laws  are 
very  rigidly  enforced,  all  sorts  of  birds  being  in- 


cluded m  their  enactments ;  and  rights  of  fishing 
appear  to  be  preserved  with  the  most  scrupulous 
tenacity. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
inhabs.  Few  parts  of  Europe  equal  the  Erzge- 
biige  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  their  mineral 
riches.  The  basis  of  these  mountains  is  granite, 
covered  by  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay  slate  m  suc- 
cession, between  which  are  other  strata  containing 
metallic  ores.  Upwards  of  600  mines  are  wrought, 
which  are  said  to  employ  about  11,000  workmen ; 
snd  between  60,000  and  60,000  persons  derive  their 
subsistence  from  mining  industry  and  the  manu- 
&cture  of  metallic  products.  The  total  annual 
value  of  the  metals  obtained  is  estimated  at 
1,760,000  thalers ',  the  silver  producing  nearly 
930,000,  and  the  iron  and  iron-wares  400,000. 
Lead,  bismuth,  aisenic,  antimony,  cobalt,  and 
manganese  are  the  other  principal  metals.  Frei- 
burg is  the  centre  of  the  silver  mining  district 
The  neighbourhood  of  Meissen  yields  the  fine  por- 
celain cUy ,  of  which  the  '  Dresden  China '  is  made. 


About  1^  million  gcheffel  of  coal  are  annually  pro- 
duced. Salt  is  scarce  since  the  salt  mines,  formerly 
included  in  the  Saxon  dom.,  were  separated  from 
them  in  1816,  and  this  important  necessary  is 
mostly  imported  from  Prussia.  Serpentine  marble 
and  nne  building  stone,  are  abundant ;  as  are 
various  gems,  including  the  topaz,  jasper,  and 
agate. 

The  most  important  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  Saxony  is  that  of  cotton.  Its  ex- 
tenision  has  been  attributed  to  the  nearly  contem- 
poraneous introduction  of  the  potato,  called  by 
the  Grerman  writers  the  '  manna  of  the  mountains,* 
and  which  has  enabled  the  Saxon  weavers  to  ob- 
tain a  sufficiency  of  food  at  exceedingly  low 
wages.  Most  descriptions  of  cotton  fabrics  are 
now  produced,  and  many  new  factories  have  been 
established  in  Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  Auderan,  Frei- 
burg, and  other  towns.  Great  efforts  are  making 
to  improve  the  construction  of  machinery ;  and 
joint-stock  companies  for  the  purpose  have  been 
established  near  Chemnitz  and  Dresden.  Coal  has . 
been  found  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Dresden. 
Cotton-printing  works  are  on  the  increase,  and 
have  been  much  improved  within  the  last  few 
years.  Although  the  Saxon  prints,  in  general,  are 
not  equal  to  the  best  English  in  beauty  of  pattern, 
or  brightness  and  fastness  of  colouring,  they  make 
up  for  these  deficiencies  by  the  cheaper  rates  at 
which  they  can  be  produced.  The  only  article, 
however,  in  which  the  Saxons  come  into  compe- 
tition with  British  goods  in  the  American  and 
other  foreign  markets  is  cotton  hosiery,  particu- 
larly the  inferior  descriptions.  There  is  no  branch 
of  industry  which  seems  more  appropriate  to 
Saxony  than  this.  It  requires  only  a  small  outlay 
of  capital  for  the  stocking-maker;  his  wooden 
frame  is  not  expensive ;  the  cost  of  his  stock  of 
cotton  twist  is  small;  and  by  associating  agri- 
cultural with  numufacturing  industry,  he  supplies 
himself  from  his  onm  little  farm  with  the  principal 
necessaries.  Most  of  the  stocking-weavers  of 
Saxony  are  independent  labourers,  buying  for 
themselves  the  raw  material  and  selling  their 
manufactured  stockings  to  a  number  of  small  col- 
lectors, who  furnish  the  Chemnitz  or  the  Leipsic 
markets.  The  manufacture  of  linen  in  Saxony  is 
also  of  considerable  importance.  The  spinning  of 
flax  employs  numerous  hands;  but,  notwith- 
standing, about  10,000  cwt.  of  yam  is  annually 
imported  ftom  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and  latterly 
there  have  been  considerable  importations  from 
England.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  though  it  is  still 
behind  what  is  met  with  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Great  Britain.  The  Jacquard  loom  is 
gradually  being  introduced,  and  there  are  schools 
of  manufactures  at  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and 
Plauen.  Plain  and  figured  silks,  of  very  fair 
quality,  are  made  at  Annaberg,.  Peiug,  andFran- 
kenber^.  The  government  is  very  desirous  of 
promotmg  the  culture  of  silk,  and  some  establish- 
ments for  the  propagation  of  the  worms  exist  at 
Dresden  and  Leipsic ;  but  in  such  a  climate  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  much  success. 
Wooden  wares  are  made  in  the  country,  and 
Saxony  supplies  furniture  of  every  description, 
musical  instruments,  Ac,  to  a  great  part  of^  Ger- 
many. Porcelain  and  modem  antiques  are  articles 
made  in  large  quantities,  particularly  at  Meissen. 
The  china  produced  here  formerly  enjoyed  a  very 
high  reputation  throughout  Europe,  but,  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  improvements  made  in  thu 
manufacture  in  Great  Bntain  and  other  countries, 
Meissen  china  has  declined  considerably  from  its 
ancient  celebritjr.  Almost  every  article  of  use  or 
luxury  is  made  in  Saxony ;  the  chief  deficiency  is 
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in  paper,  of  which  tho  Saxon  manufactares  do 
not  produce  nearly  enough  for  the  immense  con- 
Bumption  of  the  presses  of  Leipsic  and  Dresden. 

The  extension  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures of  Saxony,  since  1883,  is  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  ascribable  to  the  circumstance  of 
her  having  then  joined  the  ZoUverein,  or  German 
Commercutl  League.  This  opened  a  widely  ex- 
tended market  for  her  products  among  the  German 
states,  from  the  greater  number  of  which  they 
had  previously  bwn  either  wholly  excluded,  or 
admitted  only  clandestinely,  and  under  great  diffi- 
culties. Saxony,  in  fact,  has  derived  the  greatest 
advanta£:e  from  the  league,  much  more,  in  pro- 

E^rtion  to  her  extent  and  population,  than  Prussia, 
ittle  or  no  cloth  of  Saxon    manufacture  has 
liitherto  found  its  way  to  the  United  States. 

The  extensive  commercial  relations  of  Saxony 
owe  their  origin  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  Fre- 
derick Augustus,  the  elector,  afterwards  king  of 
Saxony,  who,  at  a  time  when  protecting  and  pro- 
hibitory tarifis  surrounded  his  states,  adopted  a 
liberal  commercial  system,  and  converted  Saxony, 
and  especially  Leipsic,  into  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant marts,  not  merely  for  the  supply  of  cen- 
tral and  northern  Europe,  but  part  even  of  Asia, 
with  all  sorts  of  manufactured  produce.  The  fairs 
at  Leipsic  were  for  a  lengthened  period  the  great 
sources  whence  Russia,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
China,  Poland,  the  provinces  on  the  Danube,  and 
many  parts  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  do- 
minions, were  supplied  with  manufactures ;  and 
though  thev  have  latterly  declined,  they  still 
continue  to  Ibe  resorted  to.  Leipsic  has  been  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  centre  of  the  book  trade  of 
(iermany,  being,  London  and  Paris  only  ex- 
cepted, the  greatest  literary  emporium  in  the 
world. 

Government  —  The  present  constitution  of 
Saxony  dates  from  September  4,  1831 ;  but  has 
undergone  alterations  and  modifications  by  the 
laws  of  March  31,  1849 ;  May  6,  1851 ;  Novem- 
ber 27, 1860 ;  and  October  19,  1861.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the  crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line;  but,  at  the  extinction  of 
the  latter,  also  in  the  female  line.  The  sovereign 
comes  of  age  at  the  completed  eighteenth  year, 
and,  during  his  minority,  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
throne  takes  the  regency.  In  the  hands  of  the 
king  is  the  sole  executive  power,  which  he  exer- 
cises through  responsible  ministers.  The  legis- 
lature is  jointly  in  the  king  and  parliament,  the 
latter  consisting  of  two  chambers.  The  upper 
chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal ; 
the  proprietors  of  eight  baronial  domains ;  twelve 
deputies  elected  by  the  owners  of  other  nobiliar 
estates ;  ten  noble'  proprietors  nominated  by  the 
king  for  life ;  the  burgomasters  of  eight  towns ; 
and  the  superintendents  and  deputies  of  five  col- 
legiate institutions,  of  the  university  of  Leipzig, 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapter  of  St.  Peter 
at  Bautzen.  The  lower  chamber  is  made  up  of 
twenty  deputies  of  landed  proprietors;  twenty- 
five  of  towns  and  city  corporations ;  twenty-five 
of  peasants  and  communes ;  and  five  representa- 
tives of  commerce  and  manufacturing  mdustiy. 
The  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  upper  house,  as 
well  as  the  right  of  election  to  the  same,  is  the 
possession  of  a  landed  estate,  worth  at  least  1,000 
dialers  a  year;  which  qualification,  however,  is 
not  required  by  the  ex  officio  deputies  of  chapters 
and  universities.  To  be  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  no  fixed  income  is  required ;  and  electors 
are  all  men  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who 
pay  taxes,  or  contribute  m  any  way  to  the  public 
burdens.  A  salary  is  attached  to  the  performance 
of  the  legislative  functions ;  the  members  of  the 


up])er  house  being  allowed  seven  thalers,  or  abont 
a  guinea  a  day,  during  the  sittings  of  parliament, 
and  the  deputies  to  the  second  chamber  three 
thalers,  or  9<.  Both  houses  have  the  right  to 
make  propositions  for  new  laws,  the  bills  for 
which,  however,  must  come  from  the  ministry. 
No  taxes  can  be  made,  levied,  or  altered  without 
the  sanction  of  both  chambers. 

All  towns  elect  their  own  municipalities,  and  are 
governed  by  laws  of  their  own ;  while  the  rural 
districts  are  diWded  into  departments,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  magistrates,  whom  the  people 
not  only  choose,  but  may  also,  in  case  of  malver- 
sation, degrade  from  ofiice.  The  municipal  offioen, 
also,  though  elected  by  the  citizens  for  life,  are 
liable,  on  conviction  of  incapacity  or  unfair  deal- 
ing, to  be  degraded.  Their  powers  are  very  con- 
siderable in  reference  both  to  person  and  property, 
for  they  regulate  the  police,  hear  and  determine 
civil  causes,  and  both  fix  the  amount  of  local 
rates  to  be  levied  on  the  citizens,  and  determine 
how  the  produce  shall  be  expended.  In  the 
election  of  the  magistrates,  every  ratepayer  has  a 
vote.    They  are  all  salaried  officers. 

There  are  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  the  cap. 
of  each  circle,  and  a  high  court  of  appeal  in 
Dresden,  in  which  latter  aU  capital  cases  are  tried. 
There  are  special  military  tnbunals,  a  superior 
fiscal  court,  uiuversity  court  at  Leipsic,  mining 
tribunal  at  Freiburg,  and  patrimonial  tribunals. 
The  reigning  family  is  Rom.  Catholic,  but  there 
are  not  more  than  29,000  Rom.  Catholics  in  the 
kingdom,  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop.  being  Lu- 
therans. Literature  and  the  fine  arts  have  flou- 
rished more  in  Saxony  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Germany ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  country  in 
Europe  where  primaiy  instruction  is  so  widely 
diffused,  the  number  of  the  individuals  attending 
schools  and  other  seminaries  is  said  to  be  as  high 
as  one  in  six  of  the  population.  The  university 
at  Leipsic  is  the  principal  seminary. 

Evory  male  inhab.  20  years  of  age  is,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for 
six  years  iu  time  of  peace,  and  for  three  years  sub- 
sequently in  the  reserve  corps.  The  armed  force 
is  extensive ;  it  consists  of  25,400  men,  of  whom 
10,000  are  privates  under  arms,  besides  the  re- 
serve corps  of  3,000  more.  This  kingdom  holds 
the  4th  rank  among  the  German  states,  having 
four  votes  in  the  fuu  diet  and  one  in  committee, 
and  furnishes  a  contingent  of  20,000  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Confed.  Its  public  revenue  amounted 
to  1,853,4522.  in  1863,  and  the  expenditure  to  the 
same  sum. 

The  greater  part  of  the  railways  of  Saxony  are 
state  property,  and  a  very  considerable  revenue, 
varj'ing  fipom  1,500,000  to  1,800,000  thalers,  is 
derived  from  this  source.  The  length  of  sUte 
railways,  at  the  beginning  of  1862,  was  252  m^ 
built  at  an  expense  of  42,657,000  thalers,  or 
6,398,5502.  The  value  of  the  public  domains, 
chiefiv  forests,  was  estimated,  at  the  same  date,  at 
25,241,393  thalera,  or  3,786,2102. 

The  public  debt  amounted,  in  1861,  to  61 ,725,499 
Uialers,  or  9,258,8252.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  of 
ancient  date,  created  by  the  connection  of  the 
electors  of  Saxony  with  the  throne  of  Poland. 
The  debt  amounted,  in  1764,  to  29,028,425  thalers ; 
it  had  fallen,  in  1806,  to  14,932,885  thalers,  bat 
risen  again,  at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wan,  in 
1815,  to  22,857,626  thalers.  It  was  settled  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  when  about  one-half  of  the 
territory  of  Saxony  was  made  over  to  Prussia, 
that  the  latter  should  also  take  a  portion  of  the 
public  debt.  The  amount  left  to  Saxony  was 
16,660,771  thalers.  This  debt  had  increased,  in 
1830,  to  18,762,050  thalers,  and  thenceforth  aug- 


mcnted  in  still  laiger  proportions,  owing  mainly 
to  the  estabUshment  of  a  network  of  state  railways, 
built  at  a  cost  of  42,657,000  thalers. 

The  Saxons  are  among  the  best  specimens  of 
the  old  Teutonic  race.  In  person  tney  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  English  agricultural 
pop.  The  Saxon  royal  family  is  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Witichind,  sovereign  of  this  territory 
m  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Saxony  was  created  an  electorate  in  1422, 
which  title  it  retained  till  1806,  when  Napoleon 
erected  it  into  a  kingdom.  During  the  war  the 
king  of  Saxony  was,  from  the  battle  of  Jena  down- 
wards, a  firm  ally  of  Napoleon,  who  made  exten- 
sive additions  to  his  dominions ;  and  he  did  not 
abandon  the  fortunes  of  his  benefactor  till  after 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  had  compelled  the  French  to 
evacuate  Germany.  This  conduct  led  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  kingdom  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1815;  some  of  its  most  valuable  pro- 
vinoea  were  then  assigned  to  Prussia,  and,  but 
for  the  opposition  of  Austria,  it  is  probable  that 
Saxony  would  then  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  state. 

Saxont,  a  prov.  of  the  Prussian  states,  con- 
sisting of  the  territories  dismembered  from  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  in  1815,  with  the  Saxon 
Ktates  formerly  belonging  to  Prussia,  has  on  the 
NE.  and  £.  Brandenbui]^,  S.  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  and  the  Thuringian  states,  and  on  the 
W.  Hesse,  fimnswick,  and  Hanover.  It  is  of  a 
verv  irregular  outline,  has  several  enclavesj  and 
includes  within  its  frontiers  the  independent  prin- 
cipalities of  Anhalt,  Sondershausen,  &c.  Area, 
p,76o  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,976,932  in  1861.  The  prov. 
is  divided  into  three  r^endes,  and  these  again 
*  into  41  circles.  I^rincipal  towns,  Magdeburg, 
Halle,  Erfurth,  Meiseburg,  Naumbuig,  and  Buig. 
The  Hartz  mountains  lie  on  the  W.  frontier  of  the 
prov. ;  but,  with  this  exception,  there  are  no  hills 
of  an^  considerable  magnitude.  Principal  rivers, 
the  Elbe  and  its  affluent,  the  Saale,  Mulda,  Un- 
strut.  Soil  in  parts  sand^  and  unproductive,  but 
in  general  loamy  and  fertile.  The  plain  of  Mag- 
deburg ifl  reckoned  the  best  land  in  Prussia,  and 
is  very  well  cultivated.  Principal  products,  wheat 
and  other  sorts  of  com,  flax  and  hemp,  excellent 
wool,  and  tobacco.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourbood  of  Mersebuig  and  some  other 
places.  Productive  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  rock- 
salt  are  wrought  in  different  parts  of  the  province. 
The  stock  of  sheep  exceeds  2,000,000  head,  and 
wool,  which  has  been  vastly  improved  by  crossing 
with  Merinos  and  other  line-wooUed  breeds,  has 
become  a  staple  product.  Manufactures  important 
and  valuable,  consisting  of  fine  woollens,  linens, 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  and  hardware. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a  sea-port,  pari,  and  mun. 
bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  N.  riding, 
CO.  York,  and  E.  div.  of  the  wap.  of  Pickering 
L}rthe,  on  a  rocky  slope,  rising  from  an  extensive 
bay,  85  m.  NE.  York,  and  227  m.  N.  London  by 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.,  18,377  in 
1861.  Area  of  parL  bor.  (which  includes,  with 
the  old  bor.  and  par.,  the  extra-parochial  distr.  of 
the  castle),  2,160  acres.  Scarborough  has  a  verpr 
striking  appearance  from  the  sea,  from  which  it 
riiies  amphitheatre^ise  to  a  considerable  height 
It  is  well  built;  the  streets  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  are  spacious  and  well  paved,  and  the 
houses  generally  have  a  handsome  appearance. 
It  is  also  extending  SW.  towards  Falsp^ve,  and 
southward  along  the  shore.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  town-hall,  trinity-house,  news- 
room, assembly-rooms,  a  neat  and  well-conducted 
theatze,  a  sea-bathing  infirmarv,  many  bathing 
establishments,  and  two  public  libraries.    But  the 
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handsomest  and  most  classical  building  belongin^^ 
to  the  town  is  the  museum,  a  rotunda  87^  ft.  in 
diameter,  b^  50  ft.  in  height,  in  the  Roman  Doric 
style. ,  It  is  constructed  of  the  Kelloway  lime- 
stone, and,  though  of  recent  erection,  has  a  valu- 
able collection  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
geology  and  natural  history  of  the  N.  riding.  A 
fine  iron  bridge  of  four  arohes,  supported  on  mas- 
sive stone  piers,  70  ft.  in  height,  has  been  thrown 
across  a  ravine  to  connect  the  higher  town  vrith 
the  spa,  i  m.  to  the  S.  This  handsome  structure, 
which  cost  9,000/.,  raised  by  subscription,  was  com- 
pleted in  1828.  The  par.  church,  which  was 
given  by  Richard  I.  to  the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  in 
Burgundy,  stands  on  an  eminence  not  far  from 
the  ruins  of  the  castle :  it  was  formerly  much 
larger  than  at  present;  but  the  part  now  used  is 
commodiously  fitted  up  for  divine  worship.  Christ- 
church,  built  in  1828,  in  the  early  English  style, 
has  accommodation  for  1,800  persons.  There  are 
three  other  churches,  and  places  of  worship  for 
Rom.  Catholics,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  Asso- 
ciation Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  most  of  which,  as  well  as 
to  all  the  churches,  are  attached  well-attended 
Sundav  schools.  A  grammar  school,  founded  in 
the  dih  century,  is  but  slenderljr  endowed ;  but 
there  are  several  good  subscription  schools,  in- 
cluding two  of  the  National  and  one  on  the  Lan- 
castrian plan.  The  Amicable  Society  also  clothes 
and  educates  between  70  and  80  boys  and  girls. 
A  seaman's  hospital  is  under  the  government  of 
the  Trinity  House,  and  there  are  almshouses,  and 
several  other  benevolent,  as  well  as  religious  in- 
stitutions. 

The  harbour,  which  is  easy  of  access,  is  pro- 
tected bv  two  handsome  piets,  of  modem  erection; 
but  it  lalx)urB  under  a  deficiency  of  water,  having 
only  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  at  low  ebb  springs,  and 
from  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  at  low  ebb  neape ;  but  from  first 
quarter  flood  to  last  Quarter  ebo  vessels  ilra^ing 
8  ft.  water  may  enter  the  harbour  with  safety.  A 
small  foreign  and  pretty  considerable  coasting 
trade  is  carried  on.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
there  belonged  to  the  port  109  sailing  vessels 
under  50,  and  117  above  50  tons,  besides  one 
steamer  of  44  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  customs' 
duties  was  8,4332.  in  1863.  A  great  deal  of  fish  m 
brought  in  here,  and  the  fishery  has  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  railway  has  afforded  a  ready 
access  to  the  i)opulous  districts  and  great  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  W.  Riding.  Of  late  years 
several  persons  have  embarked  in  the  herring 
fishery,  which  is  becoming  an  important  and  pro- 
fitable source  of  employment  to  the  fishermen. 
From  40  to  50  yawls  belong  at  present  to  Scar- 
borough and  Filey,  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
small  Doats  used  for  fishing  in-shore;  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  150  or  200  boats  to  enter  the  harbour 
during  the  season,  at  the  same  tide,  with  herrings. 
As  an  encouragement  to  the  fisheries,  the  corpo- 
ration remit  the  tithe  of  fish  to  which  they  arc 
entitled ;  and  a  society  has  been  formed  to  raise 
an  honorary  fund,  to  meet  the  casual  losses  of 
nets,  lines,  and  tackle  of  such. provident  fishermen 
as  become  subscribing  members;  and  thus  in- 
suring to  them,  at  a  slight  chaige,  an  advan- 
tageous protection. 

Scarborough,  in  recent  years,  has  gained  for  itself 
the  name  of  the  *  Brighton  of  Yorkshire.'  There 
is  annually  a  great  concourse  of  visitors  for  the 
purposes  of  sea-bathing  and  amusement:  they 
are  principally  of  the  middle  classes,  and  from  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Durhims, 
and  the  W.  riding  of  Vorkshire.  Scarborough  is, 
however,  ireauented  not  only  for  sea-bathing,  but 
on  account  oi  its  two  mineral  springs.    Subjoined 
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is  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  a  gallon  of  water 
from  each  spring. 


1       North 
1      Sprint 

South 
Spring 

Azotic  Gas       .... 
Chloride  of  Sodium  (common ) 

salt)    .     .     .     .     ; 

Crystallized  Sulphate  of  Mag- 1 
neeia     .        .        .        .       f 

CuUe  Inehe*  Cubic  Inchn 
6.3               7-5 
Gniu            GnXn* 

26-64           29-63 

142-68 

225-38 

Crystallized  Sulphate  of  Lime 
Bicarbonate  of  Lime 
Bicarbonate  of  Protoxide  of  I 
Iron      ....       J 

Total  contents   . 
Specific  Gravity  of  the  | 
Water     ...       J 

104-00 
48-26 

1-84 

110-78 
47-80 

1-81 

823-42 
1-0036 

415-36 
1-0046 

Temperature  49*'  with  verj 

r  litUe  variation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  spas  may,  from  the 
growing  reputation  of  the  town,  and  their  being 
so  conveniently  connected  with  it  by  the  bridge 
above  alluded  to,  again  acquire  some  portion  of 
that  celebrity  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
erection  of  a  commodious  saloon,  in  the  castel* 
lated  style,  wth  embattled  towers,  the  architec- 
tural beauty  of  the  wells,  the  massive  sea-wall, 
forming  at  once  a  secure  protection  to  the  spas 
and  a  delightful  promenade,  especially  at  high 
water,  conibined  with  the  newly  laid  out  orna- 
mental walks  and  grounds,  have  materially  in- 
creased the  natural  attractions  of  Scarborough  as 
a  watering-place. 

iScarborough,  which  received  its  first  charter 
from  Henry  II.  in  1252,  is  divided,  imder  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act,  into  two  wards,  the  govern- 
ment being  vested  in  a  mayor,  five  aldermen,  and 
eighteen  councillors.  Corp.  revenue,  3,674i  in 
1862.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  under  a  recorder, 
and  petty  sessions  are  held  weekly  both  for  the 
bor.  and  North  Riding.  The  bor.  has  sent  two 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  since  23  Edward  I.,  the 
right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in 
the  common  council  of  the  bor.,  a  body  comprising 
forty-four  individuals.  The  Boundary  Act  in- 
cluded with  the  old  bor.  the  extra-parochial  pre- 
cinct of  the  castle.  Registered  electors,  1,317  in 
1865.  It  is  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections 
for  the  N.  riding,  and  the  chief  town  of  a  poor- 
law  union  comprising  thirty-three  pars.  Markets 
on  Thursday  and  Saturday:  cattle  fairs,  Holy 
Thursday  and  Nov.  23. 

N.  of  Scarborough,  on  a  bold,  craggy  eminence, 
commanding  a  very  extensive  sea-view,  stand  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
to  which  Piers  de  Gaveston,  the  minion  of  Edward 
II.,  fled  for  refuge  from  the  vengeance  of  the  ex- 
asperated barons.  The  castle,  after  sustaining  two 
sieges  from  the  parliamentary  troops,  was  dis- 
mantled at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars ;  and  though 
a  portion  of  it  was  repaired  in  1745,  and  barracks 
have  been  subsequently  built  in  its  immediate 
yicinity,  it  is  principally  in  ruins.  The  remains 
of  the  keep  consist  of  a  square  tower  nearly  100 
ft.  in  height:  the  entire  surface  included  within 
the  outer  walls  comprises  nearly  19  acres.  A 
strong  gateway  still  remains,  with  portions  of  the 
circular  towers  occurring  at  intervals  in  the  line 
of  the  fortifications.  It  was,  previously  to  the 
invention  of  artillery,  one  of  tlie  principal  strong- 
holds in  the  kingdom. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  the  most  N.  canton  of 
Switzerland ;  and,  after  Zug  and  Geneva,  the 
smallest  in  the  Confederation.  It  is  between  lat 
470  40'  and  47^  50'  N.,  and  long.  8°  25'  and  8°  55' 


£.,  being  separated  by  the  Rhine  from  the  cantona 
of  Zurich  and  Thuigau,  while,  on  all  other  sides, 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.  Area,  116  sq.  m.  Pop.  35,646 
in  1860.  Surface  undulating,  its  loftiest  hill,  the 
Raadenbeig,  in  the  N.,  rising  only  to  about  1,200 
ft.  above  the  Rhine.  The  soil  is  generally  caJca- 
reous,  but  fertile;  and  the  climate  is  among  the 
mildest  in  Switzerland.  It  is  an  agricultural 
rather  than  a  manufacturing  canton;  and  its  agri- 
cidture  has  greatly  improved  within  the  last  half 
century.  Formerly  the  supply  of  com  was  quite 
insufficient  for  home  consumption;  who^eas,  in 
good  seasons,  considerable  quantities  are  now  ex- 
ported. Artificial  pastures  have  also  materially 
increased,  as  well  as  the  number  of  cattle.  Fruits 
are  abundant,  particularly  cherries,  from  which  a 
good  deal  of  Ktraehuxuuer  is  made ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  timber  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  inhabs.  There  are  nearly  5,000  arpents  of 
vineyards,  which  furnish  the  principal  utide  of 
export,  wine  being  sent  to  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell, 
the  Black  Forest,  and  other  neighbouring  districts; 
but  of  late  years  the  competition  of  the  wines 
of  Baden,  and  the  duties  imposed  on  the  Schaff- 
hausen  wines  in  Germany,  have  crippled  the 
trade. 

One  of  the  principal  branches  of  industry  in 
Schaffhauaen  is  the  conveyance  of  goods  through 
the  canton,  which  b  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine.  Salt  from  WUrtembeiK* 
timber,  and  other  ^oods  are  conveyed  through 
Schaffhausen  to  Switzerland,  llie  manufacturing 
establishments  comprise  a  few  cotton  and  hard- 
ware factories.  Accounts  are  kept  in  florins,  of 
60  kreutzerty  =  20d.  Eng.  The  foot  is  the  same  as 
that  in  Zurich ;  the  lb.  a  little  larger. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  twentj^-fonr  districts. 
The  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age,  and  not  bank- 
rupts, paupers,  or  suffering  a  penfd  sentence,  choose 
the  legislative  body.  The  latter,  or  grand  coun- 
cil, consists  of  seventy-four  members,  twenty-four 
of  whom  form  also  the  petty  council,  which  is  in- 
trusted with  most  part  of  the  executive  power. 
The  grand  council  meets  in  June  every  year,  and 
is  presided  over  by  a  burgomaster,  who  is  changed 
annually.  The  pop.  is  whoUy  Ptotestant.  Edu- 
cation  is  well  attended  to. 

SchafThausen  was  not  included  in  ancient  Hel- 
yetia,  and  its  inhabitants  resemble  their  Swabian 
neighbours  rather  than  the  Swiss.  It  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Confederation  in  1501. 

ScHAFFHAUSEN  (originally  Schiffhautenj  or 
Ship-houses) f  a  town  of  Switzerland,  and  the  cap. 
of  the  above  canton,  on  the  Rhine,  25  m.  W.  by 
N.  Constance,  and  49  m.  ENE.  Basle,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Basle  to  Constance.  Pop.  8,717  in  1860. 
The  town  is  walled,  and  defended  by  the  Munath, 
an  old  citadel  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin, 
but  which  is  now  furnished  with  extensive  bomb- 
proof casemates.  Streets  ill  paved,  and  the  build- 
ings are  remarkable  for  their  quaint  and  anUc^ue 
architecture ;  many  are  ornamented  in  front  with 
stucco,  carved,  and  fresco  work.  The  mtnsfrr, 
founded  in  1052,  is  a  massiye  edifice  in  the  round 
arched  style,  with  numerous  monuments  in  its 
cloisters.  An  ordinary  bridge  across  the  Rhine 
replaces  that  unique  specimen  of  art  consisting  of 
one  arch  364  ft.  in  length,  destroyed  by  the  French 
under  Marshal  Oudinot  in  1709.  ^haffhausen 
has  a  gymnasium,  a  college  with  nine  professors, 
a  high  female  school,  and  an  excellent  library. 
The  latter  comprises  the  books  that  belonged  to 
the  celebrated  historian  Miiller,  by  far  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  natives  of  Schaffhauaen,  where 
he  first  saw  the  light  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1752. 
The  town  is  a  principal  depot  for  the  goods  pass- 
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fttng  between  Switzerland  and  Gennany,  and  Basle 
and  Zurich,  consisting  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen 
goods,  Taw  cotton,  colonial  produce,  Nuremberg 
manufactures,  and  Swiss  cheeses. 

Schaffbauseii  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century:  it  was  sub- 
jected by  Austria  in  13d0,  but  has  been  indepen- 
dent since  1415. 

The  celebrated  falls  of  Schaffhausen  are  situated 
about  a  league  SSW.  from  the  town,  where  the 
Rhine  breaks  through  a  ramification  of  the  filack 
Forest  mountains.  The  height  of  these  falls, 
which,  in  some  respects,  are  the  grandest  in 
Europe,  varies,  aocordmg  to  the  season,  from  50  to 
75  ft,  being  sieatest  in  June  and  Julv,  when  the 
river  is  swollen  by  the  meltine  of  the  snow  on 
the  mountains,  llie  stream,  which,  immediately 
above  the  &11,  is  about  800  ft.  in  width,  precipi- 
tates itself  over  a  ledge  of  limestone,  four  rocks 
projecting  finom  which  divide  it  in  its  descent  into 
five  portions.  The  greatest  body  of  water  falls 
between  the  first  of  these  rocks  and  the  castle  of 
Lanfen,  on  the  S£.  bank  of  the  river ;  from  which 
the  best  view  of  the  falls  is  obtained.  *  It  is  not,' 
savs  Mr.  Spencer  (Germany  and  the  Germans,  ii. 
61),  'the  height  of  the  fall,  but  the  immense 
body  of  water  broken  into  spray  in  the  most  pic- 
turesque manner  over  the  rocks,  that  constitutes 
the  great  beautv  of  the  cataract.  In  other  respects 
it  cannot  bear  the  slightest  comparison  with  either 
thoee  of  Temi  or  the  Suuibbach.' 

In  1790,  Lord  Montagu,  a  young  British  noble- 
man of  great  promise,  was  drowned  in  a  rash  at- 
tempt to  descend  these  falls;  and,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  his  death  occurred  nearly  at  the  same 
time  that  his  noble  seat,  Cowdrey  House,  near 
Midhurst,  was  burnt  dovm. 

SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE  (PRINCIPALITY 
OF),  one  of  the  minor  states  of  NW.  Germany, 
principally  between  Ut.  62^  10'  and  62^  80'  N., 
and  about  long.  ^  K,  surrounded  by  the  territories 
of  Hesse-Sc^umbuig,  Hanover,  and  Prussian 
Westphalia,  exclusive  of  some  detached  lordships 
encloaed  in  the  territorv  of  Lippe-Detmold.  Area, 
212  sq.  m.  Pop.  30,774  in  1861,  mostly  Lutherans. 
It  is  hilly  towards  its  S.  extremity,  but  flat  in  the 
N.,  where  the  lake  called  the  Steinhuder  Meer 
occupes  about  11,000  moi]^n.  The  productive 
portion  of  the  surface  comprises  about  74,000  mor- 
gen,  besides  nearly  84,000  morgen  of  forest  land, 
chiefly  in  the  W.  The  soil  is  in  general  superior 
to  that  of  Lippe-Detmold,  and  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding  are  more  advanced.  The  inhabs. 
of  both  pnnapalities  employ  their  intervals  from 
mral  labour  in  spinning  flax  and  weaving  linens. 
Coal  is  raised  in  the  S.  to  the  value  of  about  30,000 
doUars  a  year;  and  forms,  with  com,  wool,  timber, 
and  linen  goods,  a  principal  article  of  export.  The 
constitution,  which  dates  from  1816,  is  a  limited 
monarchy,  the  powers  of  the  prince  being  similar 
to  those' of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain;  the 
laiuUiSaide.  or  parliament,  consisting  of  all  the 
noble  landed  proprietors,  with  four  deputies  for 
towns,  and  six  representatives  of  the  peasantry. 
Appeal  lies  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  this 
principality  to  the  superior  court  of  WolfenbutteL 
Public  instruction,  as  in  Lippe-Detmold,  is  well 
attended  to.  Public  revenue,  84,050Z.  in  1863. 
Schanmburg-Lippe  has  one  vote  in  the  full  diet 
of  the  Genu.  Confed.,  and,  with  Lippe-Detmold, 
HohenzoUem,  Reuss,  Waldeck,  and  Liechtenstein, 
the  sixteenth  place,  with  one  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee. Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confed. 
amounts  to  350  men. 

SCHELDT  (Fr.  Etomd),  a  river  of  France  and 
Belgium,  which  rises  in  the  ddp.  Aisne,  near  St. 
Quentin,  and  runs  mostly  in  a  NN£.  direction. 
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through  the  d^p.  du  Nord,  and  the  provs.  of 
Hainault  and  E.  Flandere,  to  Antwerp,  after  which 
it  turns  NNW.,  and,  dividing  into  the  £.  and  W. 
Scheldt,  which  enclose  the  islands  of  Beveland 
and  Walcheren,  enters  the  North  Sea  in  about 
the  same  lat.  as  the  Thames.  Its  entire  length 
is  estimated  at  about  200  m.,  its  breadth  at  Den- 
dermond  is  about  650  ft,  at  Antwerp,  1,700  ft.; 
and  the  width  of  its  mouth  varies  from  2^  to  3^ 
leagues.  It  is  navigable  from  Valenciennes.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Scarpe,  Lys,  and 
Dunne,  on  its  W.,  and  the  Dender  and  Rupel  on 
its  E.  ride.  St  Quentin,  Cambray,  Valenaennes, 
Toumav,  Oudenarde,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp  are  on 
its  banks.  Its  current  is  slow,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  where  it  runs  through  a  com- 
pletely flat  countiy,  its  banks  are  fenced  by  dykes 
to  prevent  inundation.  It  is  connected  by  the 
canal  of  St  Quentin  and  other  canals  with  the 
Somme,  Seine,  and  Loire,  and  with  the  principal 
rivers  and  cities  of  Belgium,  in  its  neighbourhood. 
During  the  commercial  ascendency  of  Antwerp 
the  Scheldt  enjoyed  a  lai^er  share  of  traffic  than 
an^  other  European  river;  but  its  importance  in 
this  respectj  though  still  considerable,  has  since 
greatly  dedmed.  *  There  was  nothing,*  says  Bar- 
row, (Tour  in  Holland)  '  on  this  noble  nver,  in 
our  progress  upwards,  that  conveyed  any  impres- 
sion of  an  active  or  extensive  commerce.  In  sail- 
ing up  or  down  the  Thames,  or  on  approaching 
London  within  4  or  5  m.,  the  multitude  of  ship- 
ping affords  indications  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the 
commercial  wealth  and  prosperity  of  London.  But 
the  Scheldt,  when  we  ascended  it,  was  a  vacant 
river ;  we  neither  met  nor  overtook  a  single  sail ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  2  or  8  American  ships, 
and  some  10  or  12  small  vessels,  mostly  brigs,  there 
was  little  appearance  of  trade  along  the  common 
quay  of  Antwerp.'  This,  however,  was  before  the 
revolution  of  1880  had  made  Antwerp  once  more 
the  commercial  emporium  of  Belgium ;  and  in  the 
interval  the  Scheldt  has  regained  some  portion  of 
its  former  consideration. 

SCHELESTADT,  a  fortified  town  of  France, 
d^.  Bas-Rhin,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  III,  a  tributarv 
of  the  Rhme,  26  m.  SSW.  Strasbuig,  on  the  rail- 
way firom  Strasbuig  to  Basle.  Pop.  9,414  in  1861. 
The  toum  was  fortified  by  Yauban,  and  is  natu- 
rally strong  from  its  being  in  a  great  measure  sur- 
rounded by  marshes.  It  has  a  hospital,  prison, 
comnaunal  college,  theatre,  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  linen  fabrics,  iron  wire,  soap,  and  earthenware, 
for  which  last  it  was  famous  as  long  aeo  as  the 
13th  century,  with  breweries  and  distilleries.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  EUebun, 
destroyed  by  Attila,  where  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors  had  afterwards  a  palace.  The  Swedes 
took  it  in  1632,  but  restored  it  to  the  French  two 
years  afterwards. 

SCHEMNITZ  n^un.  Sebneez-Banya),firamo»s 
mining  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Honth,  in  a  moun- 
tainous distr.  on  the  Schemnitz,  a  tributary  of  the 
Gran,  46  m.  N.  by  E.  Gran.  Pop.  13,720  m  1857. 
The  town  is  entered  by  an  old  and  strong  gate- 
way, which  conducts  to  a  long,nanow,  steep  street, 
wretchedly  paved,  and  so  hemmed  in  by  sloping 
hills  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a  row  of  houses 
on  either  side.  At  the  end  of  this  street  is  a  moun- 
tain amphitheatre,  the  protcenium  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  churches  and  other  \am  buildings, 
while  the  hill  sides  are  covered  wi3i  the  while 
cottages  of  the  miners  embosomed  among  trees. 
The  town  has  many  good-looking  houses,  with 
shops  and  inns;. but  its  fine  old  ruined  castle  is 
the  only  edifice  of  much  interest 

The  mines  of  Schemnitz,  which  extend  under 
the  town,  and  have  been  wrought  for  several  cen- 
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turies,  fumisli  considerable  quantities  of  silver, 
whence  gold  is  again  extracted.  The  ores  vary 
greatly  in  productiveness ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
the  mines  have  not  been  very  profitable,  'i  here 
are  6  princiiial  veins  or  courses,  each  from  10  to 
20  fathoms  in  thickness,  running  nearly  E.  and 
W.  almost  parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  from 
60  to  800  or  400  fathoms  firom  each  other,  and 
connected  by  various  small  branches.  In  these 
extensive  courses  there  are  12  royal  mines,  besides 
a  number  belonging  to  private  individuals,  who 
are  obliged  to  dispose  of  all  the  ore  they  obtain  to 
the  royal  smeltinpf  works  at  a  fixed  rate.  The 
whole  of  these  mmes  communicate  with  the  em- 
peror Francis's  adit  or  level,  at  the  depth  of  nearly 
200  fathoms.  At  a  still  greater  depth  is  the  adit 
of  Joseph  II.,  a  magnificent  work,  12  mining  ft.  in 
height^  bv  10  ft.  in  breadth,  extending  from  Chem- 
nitz to  the  valley  of  the  Gran,  a  distance  of  nearly 
10  Eng.  m.  This  adit  carries  off  the  water  from 
mines  which  cannot  now  be  wrought,  and  is  so 
constructed  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  canal 
or  a  railway.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  descended  into  the 
mines  of  Schemnitz  (Travels,  viii.  393),  says,  *  All 
the  imperial  mines  are  connected  with  each  other, 
offering,  in  their  whole  extent,  a  subterranean 
passage  which  reaches  to  the  astonishing  length 
of  3,000  fathoms,  nearly  3^  m. !  The  sight  of  the 
interior  of  the  Paquerstohln  (one  of  the  mines) 
convinced  us  that  there  are  no  mines  in  the  world 
like  those  of  Hungary.  How  wretched,  in  com- 
parison, appear  the  mmes  of  Cornwall  and  Wales, 
where  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  creep  upon  the 
hands  and  knees,  wet  through,  over  all  sorts  of 
rubbish,  to  get  from  one  shaft  to  another.  The 
inside  of  a  Hungarian  mine  may  be  compared  to 
tbt:  interior  arrangement  of  one  of  our  best  frigates, 
where  space  has  been  so  husbanded,  and  cleanli- 
ness so  strictly  maintained,  that  nothing  is  seen 
out  of  its  place,  and  there  is  room  enough  for  every 
operation.^  I)r.  Clarke  should,  however,  have 
added  that  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Wales  are 
wrought  by  private  individuals  for  the  sake  of 
profit  only,  whereas  the  imperial  mines  which  he 
visited  are  wrought  at  the  expense  of  government, 
to  which  profit  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
ore,  besides  silver  and  ^old,  contains  lead,  and 
sometimes  iron,  copper,  zmc,  or  arsenic  In  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  wood  and  water,  but  little 
ore  is  smelted  on  the  spot,  being  principally  sent 
to  Neusohl  or  Kremnitz.  About  20,000  miners 
are  employed  in  the  Schemnitz  district. 

A  school  of  mining,  in  imitation  of  that  at 
Freibuig,  was  established  at  Schemnitz  in  1760, 
which  has  5  professors  and  about  200  students, 
who  are  all  educated  free  of  cost,  several  of  them 
being  also  furnished  with  an  annual  donation  of 
from  20/.  to  30iL,  to  assist  in  their  maintenance. 

SCHENECTADY,  a  town  or  city  of  the  U. 
States,  New  York,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  Mohawk,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Hudson,  and  on 
the  Erie  canal,  16  m,  NW.  Albany,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  railway.  Pop.  10,391  in  1800. 
The  compact  portion  of  the  city  consists  of  about 
20  Btreetis,  with  a  court-house,  co-ofiices,  prison, 
about  9  or  10  churches,  several  banks,  iron  and 
brass  foundries,  carpet  and  tobacco  factories,  a 
paper-mill,  and  various  superior  public  schools,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Union  College.  This  establish- 
ment, founded  in  1785,  and  incorporated  in  1794, 
is  now  one  of  the  principal  institutions  for  pub- 
lic instruction  in  the  state.  It  has  twelve  profes- 
sors and  other  instructors,  and  a  library  of  13,000 
volumes. 

The  position  of  the  town  on  the  Erie  canal 
makes  Schenectady  an  important  entrepot,  and  it 
has  a  flourishing  and  increasing  trade.     It  is  said 
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to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  Mohawk  village, 
and  was  mcorporated  in  1798. 

SCHIEDAM,  a  town  and  port  of  S.  Holland, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Schie,  a  tributary  of  the  Maas, 
3  m.  W.  Rotterdam,  and  1  m.  N.  nrom  the  Afaa». 
Pop.  15,406  in  1861.  Schiedam  ia  weU  buDt  in 
the  usual  style  of  Dutch  towns,  and  has  numerous 
churches,  an  exchange,  a  Latin  school,  a  chamber 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  a  branch  of 
the  Society  of  Public  Good.  *  It  is  conspicaous.' 
says  a  traveller,  *  both  by  the  smoke  which  issues 
from  the  chimneys  of  its  distilleries  and  the  vast 
number  of  windmills  by  which  it  is  environed. 
The  whole  horizon,  in  fact,  in  the  direction  of 
Schiedam,  seems  animated  with  life  and  bustle. 
Schiedam  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
Dutch  gin,  or  Hollands.  The  quantity  of  that 
spirit  produced  here  annually  is  verj'  great,  there 
b«ing  in  the  town  as  many  as  100  distilleries, 
while  many  thousands  of  pigs  are  supported  by  the 
refuse  of  the  malt  employed  in  the  manufacture. 
The  ^  of  Schiedam  is  strong,  but  mild  in  flavour, 
and  IS  usually  sold  in  Holland  for  9eL  a  bottle^  or 
4«.  QtL  a  gallon ;  the  price  of  the  gallon  on  its  im- 
portation into  England  being  increased  by  fineifht 
and  duties  to  about  2S»,  or  30«.'  Schiedam  has 
rope-walks,  building-docks,  and  a  small  though 
convenient  port  on  the  Schie.  It  sends  1  deputy 
to  the  states  of  the  prov. 

SCHWABACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  drc  Mid- 
dle-Franconia,  9  m.  SSW.  Nurembeig,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Nurembei]^  to  Augsburg.  Pop.  6,611 
in  1861.  The  town  is  walled,  and  preUy  well 
built,  having  several  Protestant  churches,  a  syna- 
gogue, a  mmt,  and  a  hospitaL  It  is  the  seat  of 
various  manufactures,  the  principal  being  that  of 
pins;  but  there  are  others  of  hosiery,  hats,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  tobacco,  paper,  printing  tj-pes,  an<l 
Jews'  harps.  It  owes  its  distinction  as  a  manu- 
facturing town  to  the  influx  of  emigrants  from 
France,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

SCHWAKTZBURG-KUDOLSTADT,  a  prin- 
cipality of  Central  Germany,  between  lat.  60°  30* 
and  51^  N.^  and  about  11^  W.  long.,  indosed  by 
the  territonties  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Cobux^g,  Meinin- 
gen,  and  Hildburghausen.  Area,  340  sq.  m.  Pop. 
71,913  in  1861,  mostly  Lutherans.  It  comprises  a 
portion  of  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Thnriugian 
forest  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  the  Schwartza, 
Ilm,  and  Saale.  It  does  not  yield  sufiScient  com 
for  home  consumption;  timber  and  salt  are  its 
principal  products.  Iron,  and  a  few  other  metal«, 
are  found;  and  woollen  clothes,  eartlienware, 
glass,  and  other  kinds  of  goods  are  manufactured. 
Since  1821  the  government  has  been  a  limit«(i 
monarchy ;  the  representative  body  consisting  of 

5  deputies  of  the  nobility,  5  of  the  citizens,  and  o 
of  the  rural  pop.    The  deputies  are  elected  ever>' 

6  years.  The  parliament  has  the  control  of  the 
public  funds,  and  no  new  law  can  be  adopted 
without  its  consent,  llie  principal  judicial  coun.s 
are  at  Rudolstadt  and  Frankenhausen ;  from  which 
appeal  lies  to  the^  superior  tribunal  of  Zerbst,  in 
Anhalt-Dessau.  'Public  revenue  205,200/L  in 
1863.  llie  public  debt  amounted  to  154,000iL  in 
]  863.  This  principality  furnishes  899  men  to  the 
army  of  the  German  Confederation.  Chief  towns, 
Rudolstadt,  the  cap.,  on  the  Saale,  and  Franken- 
hausen. 

SCHWARTZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN,  a 
principality  of  Central  Germany,  between  lat.  51^ 
12'  and  51°  26'  N.,  and  about  long.  11°  E.,  in- 
ch »sed  by  territories  belonging  to  Prussia  on  every 
side  except  the  W.,  where  it  Joins  a  detached  dis- 
trict of  Saxe-Gotha.  Area,  319  sq.  m.  Pop. 
64,895  in  1861,  mostly  Lutherans.  Surface  un- 
dulating, and  traversed  by  several  affluents  of  the 
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Unstrat,  flowing  in  a  W.  direction.  The  lower 
part  of  the  country  yields  more  com  than  is  re- 
quired for  home  consumption ;  the  higher  portion 
lias  extensive  forests,  and  timber  and  potash  are 
amongst  its  principal  products.  Iron  is  found; 
and  forges  and  hardware  factories  are  the  princi- 
pal manufacturing  establishments,  though  some 
w^ooUen  and  linen  goods  are  woven.  The  govern- 
ment is  an  unlimited  monarchy.  Appeal  may  be 
made  from  the  judicial  courts  to  the  superior  court 
of  Zerbst  in  Anhalt-Dessau.  Public  revenue, 
97,1  OOi.  in  1863.  Public  debt,  500,000^1  Contin- 
gent to  the  army  of  the  Ck>nfed.,  751  men.  Chief 
towns,  Sondershausen,  the  cap.,  on  the  Wipper 
and  Ajnstadt.  This  princip.,  like  the  preceding, 
has  one  vote  in  the  full  diet  of  the  Germ.  Confed., 
and  shares  the  loth  place  and  one  vote  in  the 
committee  with  Oldenburg,  and  the  Anhalt  prin- 
cipalitiea. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  cap.  drc.  finely  situated  at  the  Riesenge- 
biige  mountains,  on  the  Weistritz,  in  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  country,  30  m.  SE.  Breslau,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Breslau  to  Reichenbach.  Pop.  15,381 
in  1861,  excL  of  garrison  of  2,744  men.  The  town 
is  well  built  and  strongly  fortified,  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  had  been  dismantled  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon in  1807,  having  been  reconstructed  on  an 
improved  plan,  and  rendered  more  formidable  than 
ever.  Its  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Piast  dukes,  is  now  a  workhouse.  It  has  a  mag- 
nificent Rom.  Cath.  church,  a  fine  town-house,  a 
gymnasium,  a  house  of  correction,  and  the  usual 
government  offices  of  the  cap.  of  a  circ. ;  with 
manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  and  linens. 
Near  it  is  the  castle  of  Furstenstein,  a  fine  antique 
feudal'edifice,  the  property  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
SCHWERIN.  See  Mbcklenburg  Schwebin. 
SCHWYTZ,  or  SCHWEITZ  (CANTON  OF), 
one  of  the  4  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  Confederation,  in  the  central 
part  of  which  it  lies,  between  lat  46°  60'  and  47° 
aC  N.,  and  long.  8°  S(y  and  9°  E.,  having  N.  and 
K£.  the  canton  of  Zurich  and  St  Gall,  £.  Glarus, 
S.  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  and  W.  Zug  and  Lu- 
cerne. Area,  338*3  sq.  m.  Pop.  45,193  in  1860. 
Nearly  the  whole  surface  is  mountainous;  the 
Roastock  rises  about  8,200  ft,  and  the  Righi 
about  6,150  ft  above  the  sea.  The  Roesbeig,  the 
fall  of  a  portion  of  which  in  1806  had  most  de- 
structive effects,  is  partly  in  this  canton  and  partly 
in  that  of  Zug.  The  Sihl  and  the  Muotta  are  the 
principal  rivers:  the  former  falls  into  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  which  forms  most  part  of  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  canton,  and  the  latter  into  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  which  limits  the  canton  on  the  SW.  The 
Linth  canal,  between  the  lakes  of  Wallenstadt 
and  Zurich,  runs  along  its  N£.  extremity.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  more  favourable  to'  cattle- 
breeding  than  to  agriculture,  which  is  much 
neglecteid.  However,  the  inhabs.  are  distin- 
guished by  their  superior  treatment  of  live  stock : 
5ie  cattle  of  Schwytz  are  accounted  among  the 
best  in  Switzerland;  and  upwards  of  20,000  head 
are  annually  sent  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps  to 
depasture  on  the  mountains  during  summer.  Near 
Kussnacht,  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  the  vine  is 
grown,  and  apples,  which  produce  dde^,  are  tole- 
rably abundant  The  forests  are  extensive,  and 
the  supply  of  turf  is  all  but  inexhaustible ;  cotton 
thread,  and  this  in  very  small  quantity,  is  almost 
the  only  article  of  manufacture.  The  principal 
exports  are  cattle,  cheese  (sent  mostly  across  Mt 
St  Gothard),  and  timber.  The  transit  trade  is  of 
little  importance ;  and,  on  account  of  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  is  mostly  confined  to  the  lakes  and 
navigable  ports  of  the- river. 
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The  government  is  a  pure  democracy,  the  sove- 
reign power  residing  in  the  people  at  large.  The 
male  pop.  above  16  years  or  age  form  the  general 
assembly  at  the  canton,  which  meets  every  two 
years,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  at  Schwytz, 
to  appoint,  by  show  of  hands,  the  landamman, 
and  other  supreme  ofiiceis,  the  deputies  to  the 
diet  A  council  of  high  functionaries  and  270 
ordinary  mems.  assembles  usually  twice  a  year, 
to  i^repare  instructions  for  the  deputies,  and  hear 
their  reports ;  and  another  council  of  90  mem.  is 
entrusted  with  the  general  executive  power.  The 
canton  is  divided  mto  6  districts,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  council  and  tribunal  of  primary  juris- 
diction, the  decisions  of  which  are  final  in  cases 
not  above  the  amount  of  200  florins.  The  chief 
tribunal  sits  in  Schwytz,  and  is  composed  of  30 
mems.,  two-thirds  of  whom  belong  to  the  districts 
of  the  cap.,  and  the  rest  to  the  other  districts  of  the 
canton.  The  inhabs.  are  exclusively  R.  Catholics, 
subordinate  to  the  bishop  of  Chur.  Public  educa- 
tion is  more  backward  in  this  than  in  most  other 
cantons;  and  it  has  no  public  library.  At  16, 
every  male  inhab.  is  enrolled  in  the  militia,  and 
Schwytz  furnishes  a  contingent  of  602  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Confederation,  in  which  it  holds  the 
fourth  place  immediately  after  the  three  direc- 
torial cantons.  Schwytz,  the  cap.  of  the  canton, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mytben,  26  m.  SSE.  Zurich, 
had  a  pop.  of  5,742  in  1860. 

SCIACCA  (an.  TherauB  SeboUmai),  a  town  and 
seaport  of  Italy*  island  of  Sicily,  prov.  Giigenti, 
on  the  8.  coast^  nearly  20  m.  SE.  the  ruins  of 
Selinuntum,  and  30  m.  NW.  Giigenti  Pop. 
14,614  in  1862.  The  town,  situated  on  the  decli- 
vity of  an  eminence  rising  from  the  bay,  is  sur- 
rounded b^  an  irregular  wall,  in  tolerable  repair, 
with  bastions  towards  the  se^  and  the  castle  of 
Luna  at  its  £.  angle.  At  a  distance  it  has  a  re- 
spectable appearance ;  but,  notwithstanding  its 
large  churches,  convents,  and  magazines,  it  appears 
to  be  poverty-stricken. 

Some  of  the  famous  hot  springs,  whence  the 
city  had  its  ancient  name,  are  a  little  without  the 
walls  towards  the  E.  But  the  steam-baths,  the 
construction  of  which  was  ascribed,  in  antiquity, 
to  Daedalus,  and  now  called  the  Stufe  of  St  Calo- 
gora,  are  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  mountain, 
about  3  m.  NE.  of  the  town,  and  correspond  ex- 
actly with  the  description  of  Diodorus  Siculus. 
They  continue,  as  of  old,  to  be  frequented  by 
patients,  and  consist  of  several  sudorific  grottoes, 
or  caverns,  the  outer  one  of  which  has  seats  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock. 

Sciaoca  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  island,  for  the  exportation  of  com, 
and  the  rock  upon  which  the  town  stands  is,  in 
numerous  places,  hollowed  out  into  caricatori,  or 
com  cellars.  In  summer  ships  anchor  at  about 
1  m.  off  town,  in  from  7  to  12  fathoms,  on  a 
bottom  of  sand  and  clay,  but  being  exposed  to 
every  wind  from  the  SK.  round  to  the  W.,  it  is 
not  resorted  to  in  vdpter,  except  by  boats  and 
flat^bottomed  craft, 

Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  famous  alike 
for  his  great  talents,  perfidy,  and  cmelty,  was  a 
native  of  Sdacca,  where  he  was  bom  tmno  359 
B.C.  He  was  of  low  origin,  his  father  bein^  a 
potter  banished  from  Rc^io,  his  native  city. 
Fazelli,  the  historian  of  Sicily,  was  also  a  native 
of  this  town. 

SCILLY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  belong- 
ing to  England,  lying  about  30  m.  W.  by  S.  from 
the  Land's  End,  supposed  by  some  to  be' the  Cas- 
siteridesy  or  tin  islands,  of  the  ancients.  They  are 
supposed  to  be,  in  aU,  about  150  islands  and  rocks, 
but  there  are  only  about  half  a  dozen  of  any 
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importance.  St.  Mary*8,  the  laigeat,  is  said  to 
contain  about  1,640  acres :  the  entire  area  of  the 
group,  as  ^ven  in  the  population  returns,  is  only 
5,670  acres.  In  1861,  they  had  a  pop.  of  2,431. 
From  their  situation  they  necessarily  have  a  mild 
equable  temperature,  and  though  fogs  are  common, 
the  islands  are  very  healthy.  They  produce  good 
barley,  rye,  and  oats,  the  hitter  b^ng  principally 
of  the  variety  called  piUar^  or  avena  nuda.  Po- 
tatoes are  extensively  cultivated.  Horses  and 
cattle  small ;  sheep  numerous,  and  of  good  qua- 
lity; searfowl  are  found  in  great  numbers,  and 
partridges  are,  also,  abundanL  There  are  shrubs, 
but  few  or  no  trees.  The  inhabitants  make  great 
quantities  of  kelp ;  they  are  also  expert  fishers, 
and  act  as  pilots  to  such  ships  as  require  their 
services.  As  already  stated,  the  islands  are  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  the  Casmieridetj  or  tin 
islands  of  the  ancients.  But  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  W.  extremity  of  Cornwall  was  included 
under  this  term ;  and,  at  all  events,  there  is  now 
no  trace  of  tin,  nor,  indeed,  of  mines  of  any  sort, 
in  any  of  the  islands.  Heugh-town,  the  capital 
of  the  islands,  and  their  only  town,  is  situated  on 
the  W.  side  of  St.  Mar^'^s.  It  has  a  pier  and  a 
custom-house,  and  is  a  place  of  some  consequence, 
being  defended  by  a  fort,  called  the  Star  Castle, 
with  a  small  garrison. 

Persons  accused  of  felonies  are  sent  to  Corn- 
wall to  be  tried  at  the  co.  asmzes ;  but  all  minor 
offences  and  civil  suits  are  tried  by  a  court  con- 
sisting of  twelve  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  de- 
legated by  the  proprietor  of  the  islands  under  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  of  which  th^r  form  a  part. 
This  court  sits  once  a  month  at  Heugh-town,  St. 
Mary's,  for  the  trial  of  cases.  Vacancies  in  it 
are  usually  filled  up  by  election,  but  it  may  be 
dissolved  and  a  freedi  appointment  made  by  the 
proprietor. 

The  position  of  the  ScaUy  Islands  renders  them 
of  very  considerable  importance  in  navigation. 
Ikying  at  the  point  of  junction,  as  it  were,  of  the 
English  and  St.  George's  Channels,  ships  passmg 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  should  the  wind  be  un- 
favourable, often  take  shdter  under  these  islands : 
it  is  sometimes,  also,  convenient  for  vessels  to 
take  shelter  among  them,  rather  than  beat  about 
at  sea  in  bad  weather,  and  a  strong  gale  from  the 
£.  uBuaUy  brings  in  numerous  vessels.  There  are 
four  principal  sounds  or  roads  among  the  islands, 
exclusive  of  smaller  inlets.  Of  the  roads,  St. 
Mary's,  between  the  islands  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Agnes,  is  the  best;  but  it  is  generally  the  safest 
plan  in  entering  it,  or  any  of  the  other  roads,  to 
make  use  of  pilots.  The  latter  are  always  in 
readiness  to  offer  their  services. 

A  lighthouse  of  the  first  class  was  erected  on 
St  Agnes  Island,  the' most  southerly  of  the  group, 
in  1680,  the  lantern  of  which  is  elevated  136  it. 
above  high  water  mark.  It  is,  according  to  the 
ordnance  survev,  in  lat.  49°  68'  38"  N.,- long.  6° 
19'23"W. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  warning  given  by 
this  light,  these  islands  have  been  the  scene  of 
numerous  shipwrecks.  The  most  distressing  of 
these  catastrophes  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
22d  of  Oct.  1707,  when  the  fieet  from  the  Me- 
diterranean, under  the  gallant  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  got  foul  of  the  islands:  the  ship  bearing 
the  fiag  of  the  admiral  and  two  other  line-o^ 
battle  ships  struck  upon  the  rocks  near  the  light- 
house, and  were  totally  lost,  with  every  soul  on 
board.  Some  of  the  other  ships  were  in  extreme 
danger.  It  is  not  exactly  known  how  the  acci- 
dent arose.  The  night  was  dark,  but  there  was 
very  little  wind,  otherwise  the  whole  fleet  must 
have  been  destroyed.   It  is  probable  that  the  light 
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had  been  mistaken  for  another.    The  body  of  tbe 
admiral  was  cast  ashore,  and  buried  in  St.  Mary's, 
but  it  was  sooa  after  removed  to  Westminsir 
Abbey,  where   a   monument,  creditable  to  die 
liberality,  though  not  to  the  art  of  the  nation, 
was  erected  to  his  memoiy. 

SCIO  (an.  atio8),  a  celebrated  and  beautiful 
island  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  Turks, 
about  6  m.  W.  from  Cape  Blanco,  m  Aaia  Minor; 
Chio,  its  chief  town,  on  its  £.  aide,  63  m.  W. 
Smyrna,  being  in  Ut.  880  22'  30"  N.,  long.  26©  9 
£.  It  is  about  32  m.  in  length  N.  and  S.,  and 
where  broadest,  about  18  m.  across.  Though  for 
the  most  part  mountainous  and  ragged,  it  has  a 
considerable  extent  of  level  and  gently  sloping 
ground.  Its  climate  is  mild  and  delightful,  and 
It  has  numerous  fine  springs  and  rivulets.  Dr. 
Clarke  says  it  is  the  'paradise  of  modem  Grreece; 
more  productive  than  any  other  island,  and  yield- 
ing to  none  in  ^randeur.'^  {III.  236,  8vo.  edL)  In 
antiquity  and  in  modem  tunes,  down  to  the  late 
dreadful  catastrophe,  it  was  cultivated  witii  the 
greatest  care  and  assiduity.  Owing  to  the  limited 
extent  of  the  arable  land,  and  the  greater  suit- 
ableness of  the  soil  for  other  crops,  the  principal 
Cof  the  com  required  for  the  use  of  the  inhab. 
always  been  brought  ttom  the  ports  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  other  marts.  The  staple  articles 
of  produce  are  silk,  mastic,  figs,  lemons,  and 
oranges,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  and  almonds.  Its  mi- 
neral wealth  has  been  but  little  explored,  but  it 
contains  abundance  of  marble,  jasper,  and  a  kind 
of  green  earth,  resembling  veitligris. 

The  wines  of  Chios,  especially  those  produced 
in  the  district  of  Arvigiay  were  amongst  the  most 
esteemed  of  any  in  the  ancient  worid.  They  have 
been  celebrated  by  Yiigil  (£cL  y.  lin.  72)  ;  and 
Horace  asks 

'  Quo  CSilnm  pretlo  cadnm 
Meroemur?' 
According  to  PUny,  Chian  wine  was  served  up  by 
Julias  Csesat  at  his  most  splendid  entertainments ; 
and  it  is  thought  worthy  of  notice,  that  Horten- 
sius  left  a  very  laiige  Btock  of  thb  famous  beverage 
to  his  heir.  '(Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xiv.  cap;  14,  15.) 
The  wine  of  the  island  still  preserves  some  por- 
tion of  its  ancient  celebrity,  but  the  produce  is 
scanty,  and  it  is  said  to  be  injured  by  tcansportar- 
tion, '  Mastic  is  the  most  esteemed  of  the  modem 
products  of  the  island,  being  in  great  request 
among  the  Turkish  ladies.  All  the  mastic  trees 
are  supi)osed  to  be  the  property  of  the  grand 
seignior,  or  rather  of  the  sultana  mother,  of  whom 
this  island  is  the  peculiar  demesne.  But  formerly 
the  trees  were  left,  with  the  island  itself,  to  the 
inhabitants,  with  but  little  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks,  on  condition  of  their  annually 
furnishing  a  certain  quantity  of  maatic  to  the 
cadi  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  seraglio,  and 
paying  a  moderate  capitation  tax.  And  it  is  to 
the  comparative  exemption  it  has  thus  enjoyed 
from  Turkish  despotism,  that  the  sprightly  viva- 
city of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  greater  industxy, 
enterprise,  and  proepierity,  are  to  be  ascribed. 
Besides  its  chief  city,  the  island  had,  previously 
to  its  late  calamity,  several  considerable  town's 
and  numerous  villages.  The  i>opulation,  which 
was  very  dense,  has  been  variou^y  estimated  at 
from  80,000  to  160,000,  of  whom  from  30,000  to 
86,000  belonged  to  the  capital 

The  latter,  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  island,  con- 
stmcted  by  the  Genoese,  along  the  seashore  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  (an.  PeUauei  JItmieaj 
on  the  slope  of  which  stood  the  ancient  city,  is 
well  built,  extending,  with  its  gardens  and  vDlas, 
for  about  4  m.  along  the  sea.  Its  houses  are  com- 
modious, and  its  i^ops  and  warehouses  well  fur- 
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nished;  there  are  numerous  Greek  and  R.  Cath. 
churches,  with  Bchools,  and  a  college. 

In  1822,  daring  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary 
straggle  in  Continental  Greece,  a  Greek  force 
land^  in  the  town,  and  a  part  of  the  inhab.,  who 
had  hitherto  pursued  a  strict  neutrality,  having 
joined  them,  they  attacked  and  took  the  dtadel, 
defended  by  a  small  Turkish  garrison,  which  they 
pat  to  the  sword.  A  strong  Turkish  force  having 
landed  immediately  aiter,  took  the  most  desperate 
revenge  for  the  outrage  that  had  been  committed. 
The  island  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage 
and  massacre.  The  inhabe..  taken  by  surprise,  and 
enervated  by  long  peace  and  prosperity,  offered  no 
efl^tual  resistance  to  their  murderous  assailants. 
It  it  said  that  above  20,000  individuals  were  put 
to  the  sw^rd;  that  as  many  more,  principally 
women  and  children,  were  carried  off  and  sold  as 
slaves;  and  that  the  capital  was  converted  into 
a  heap  of  ruins,  and  every  part  of  the  island  laid 
waste.  These  statements  are  most  probably  a  good 
deal  exaggerated;  but  still  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  visitation  was  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive and  tremendous  description.  Such  of  the 
principal  inhaba.  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape being  massacred,  immediately  fled  m>m  the 
island ;  and  that  commerce  which  had  been  its 
principal  8upi)ort  has  been  transferred,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  Syra,  Napoli,  and  other  places. 

In  andquity,  Chios  gave  birth  to  many  dis- 
tinguished individuals ;  among  whom  may  be  spe- 
cified Ion,  the  tragic  poet,  Theopompus,  the  his- 
torian, Theocritus,  the  sophist,  and  Metrodotus, 
the  physician  and  philosopher.  But  Chios  aspires 
to  a  still  higher  honour,  that  of  being  the  native 
coantiy  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  poets, 
'  The  bund  old  man  of  Ohio's  rocky  isle,' 

of  whom  Yelleins  Paterculus  has  justly  as  well  as 
forcibly  said, — *guod  neque  awU  iUum,  quern  iUe  imi- 
taretur ;  nemte  jpost  Uhtm,  qui  eum  imUari  possety 
ntwntKs  est.  (Lib.  i.  cap.  6.)  And  it  is  admitted 
by  the  ablest  critics  that,  of  all  the  cities  that  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Homer,  the  claims  of  Chios  and  Smyrna 
were  apparently  the  best  founded. 

The  Chians  were,  for  some  time,  in  possession  of 
the  empire  of  the  sea.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  traded  in  slaves ;  and  the  oracle,  in- 
fonned  of  the  fact,  declared  that  it  had  drawn 
upon  them  the  anger  of  heaven ;  one,  says  Bar- 
thelemi,  of  the  noblest,  but  at  the  same  time  least 
regarded,  answers  the  Gods  have  communicated  to 
man.  The  Chians  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
great  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities  against  the  Per- 
sians, by  whom  they  were  afterwai^s  reduced,  and 
punished  with  ^^reat  severity.  At  a  subsequent 
period  we  sometimes  find  them  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians,  and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. *  Moderate  in  prospnerity,  blameless  to- 
wards their  neighbours,  and  using  their  increasing 
wealth  and  power  for  no  purpose  of  ambition,  but 
directing  their  politics  merely  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness they  enjoyed,'  the  Chians  were  amongst  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Greek  states.  (Mitford 
iil  316,  8vo.  ed.)  Thev  became  the  allies  of  Rome 
during  the  wars  with  Mithridates.  After  innume- 
rable vidssitudes  Scio  came,  in  the  middle  ages, 
into  the  poaseasion  of  the  Genoese,  who,  as  already 
stated,  built  its  capitaL  It  was  taken  by  the 
Toiks  in  the  16th  century. 

SCOTLAND,  one  of  the  secondary  European 
kingdoms,  comprising  the  Northern  and  smaller 
portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  forming 
one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  between 
Ut.  540  38*  and  680  40'  30"  N.,  and  long.  1°  46'  30", 


and  60  8'  30"  W.,  or,  including  the  Hebrides,  7°  44' 
W.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean  on  aU  sides, 
except  on  the  S.,  where  it  is  separated  from  Eng- 
land by  the  Solway  Frith,  the  Che>not  Hills,  and 
the  Tweed.  Its  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  from 
Dunnet  Head  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  may  be 
estimated  at  about  280  m. ;  its  breadth  is  very  un- 
equal, varying  from  82  m.,  between  AUoa  on  the 
Frith  of  Fortii  and  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde,  to 
146  m.  between  Buchannes  Point  in  Ab^deeu- 
shire  and  Rowanmoan  Point  in  Ross-shire. 

Scotiand  has  an  area  of  80,328  square  miles, 
with  a  population,  in  1861,  of  3,062,294  souls, 
giving  101  inhabitants  to  the  s<^uare  mile.  It  is 
consequentiy — see  table  of  *  Density  of  Population 
of  the  European  States  '-—one  of  the  thirty  in- 
habited countries  of  Europe,  the  population  of 
Belgium  being  four  times,  and  of  England  and 
Wales  more  than  four  times  as  dense. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the 
census  of  April  8, 1861,  together  with  the  popula- 
tion of  1861.  The  numbers  include  the  military 
in  barracks  and  the  seamen  on  board  vessels  in 
the  harbours  and  creeks  of  Scotland  on  the  night 
of  April  7,  1861 :— 


1851 

1861 

Scotland         .... 

GoumiBA 
I.  Northern  Division. 

1.  ShetlazHl     .... 

2.  Orkney       .... 
S.  Caithness 

4.  Sutherland 

II.  North- Western  Division. 

5.  R088  and  Cromarty  . 

6.  Invemtes   .... 

III.  North-Bastem  Division. 

7.  Nairn         .... 

8.  Elgin  or  Moray 

9.  Banff .       .       .       .        . 

10.  Aberdeen   .... 

11.  Kincardine 

lY.  East  Midland  Division. 

13.  Forfar        .... 
18.  Perth         .... 

14.  Fife 

15.  Kinross      .... 

16.  Clackmannan    . 

V.  West  Midland  Divlrfon. 

17.  Stirling      .... 

18.  Dumbarton 

19.  Argyll        .... 

20.  Bute 

VL  South- Western  Division. 

21.  Benfrew     .       . 

22.  Ayr 

23.  Lanark       .... 
Vn.  South-Eastem  Division. 

24.  LlnUthgow 

25.  Edinburgh 

26.  Haddington 

27.  Berwick     .... 

28.  Peebles      .... 

29.  Selkirk       .... 
VIII.  Southern  Division. 

80.  Roxburgh  .... 

81.  Dumfries    .... 
32.  Kirkcudbright  .       . 

83.  Wigtown    .... 

2,888,742 

8,062,294 

81,078 
81,455 
88,709 
25,798 

82,707 
96,500 

9,966 
88,959 
64,171 
212,032 
84,698 

191,264 
138,660 
163,546 
8,924 
22,951 

86,237 
46,108 
89,298 
16,608 

161,091 
189,858 
630,169 

80,186 
259,436 
36,386 
86,297 
10,738 
9,809 

61,642 
78,123 
48,121 
48,389 

81,678 
32,416 
41,216 
26,208 

81,280 
87,486 

10,066 
42,692 
69,234 
221,880 
84,461 

204,865 
188,511 
164,556 
7,976 
21,449 

91,926 
62,085 
80,995 
16,188 

177,407 
198,959 
631,559 

88,846 
278,869 
87,623 
86,614 
11,408 
10,449 

64,109 
76,877 
42,430 
42,038 

Scotland  is  extremely  irrc^gular  in  its  surface 
and  outline,  and,  compared  with  England,  may  be 
said  to  be  sterile,  rugged,  and  mountainous.  With 
the  exception  of  a  lew  rich  alluvial  tracts,  there 
are  no  extensive  vales  in  Scotland ;  its  surface, 
even  where  least  mountainous, ,  being  generally 
varied  with  hill  and  dale.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  Grampians, 
into  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands ;  the  former  comprising  the  N.  and  the 
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latter  the  S.  part  of  the  country.  The  Highlands 
again  are  divided  into  two  unequal  partiS  by  the 
remarkable  narrow  and  deep  valley  through  which 
the  Caledonian  Canal  has  been  constructed.  The 
arable  lands  in  the  Highlands  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  E.  parts  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  a  slip  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  the  £.  parts 
of  Aberdeenshire,  With  these  exceptions,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  Highlands  consists  of  moun- 
tains, moors,  and  morasses ;  and  in  various  parts, 
especially  along  the  W.  coast,  they  are  extremely 
bleak  and  barren.  In  Caithness  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  low  ground,  but  it  is  mostly 
moor.  The  Lowland  division  of  the  country  com- 
prises, also,  a  large  extent  of  mountainous  dis- 
tricts ;  but  the  mountains  are  not  80  lofty  nor  so 
bleak  and  rugged,  as  in  the  Highlands,  and  there 
is  a  much  greater  extent  of  low  fertile  land. 

The  mountains  of  Scotland  run  generally  in 
chains  from  SW.  to  NE,.  though  there  are  many 
detached  groups  not  following  this  distribution. 
They  are  frequently  rock^,  bare,  and  precipitous; 
though  mostly  covered  with  heath.  Tne  principal 
and  most  celebrated  chain  is  that  of  the  Grampians, 
which  comprises  nearly  all  the  highest  of  the 
Scottish  mountains,  except  Ben  Nevis.  This 
stony  girdle  extends  across  the  island  from  the 
armB  of  the  sea,  called  Loch  Etive  and  Loch  Fyne, 
in  Aigyleshire,  £.  by  N.  to  Stonehaven  on  the  E. 
coast,  and  Echt,  in  Aberdeenshire,  forming,  as 
already  stated,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands,  and  separating  the  waters  which 
flow  into  the  Forth,  Tay,  and  South  Esk,  from 
those  which  ioin  the  Spean,  Spey,  and  Dee.  Its 
most  elevated  summits  are  near  the  head  of  the 
Northern  Dee.  Ben  Macdhu,  11  m.  NW.  Braemar, 
lat.  670  6'  N.,  long.  39  37'  W.,  4,390  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  at  once  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Grampians,  and  the  highest  of  the  British 
mountains,  being  20  ft.  higher  than  Ben  Nevis, 
which  was  lon^  considered  as  the  highest  of  the 
Scotch  mountams,  and  819  ft.  higher  than  Snow- 
don  in  Wales.  The  other  principal  summits  in  the 
Grampian  chain  are  Caimtoul,  4,245  ft.;  Cairn- 
gorm, 4,095  ft. ;  Ben  Lawers,  8,945  ft. ;  Ben  Avon, 
3,967  ft.  in  height,  &c.  Ben  Lomond,  in  Stirling- 
shire, 3,195  ft.  in  height,  on  the  £.  side  of  Loch 
Lomond,  the  best  ImoMm  of  all  the  Scottish 
mountains,  also  belong  to  this  chain.  The  Gram- 
pians are  distinguished  by  their  sterility  and 
desolate  aspect,  their  sides  in  many  places  ex- 
hibiting vast  perpendicular  ledges  of  rock.  The 
principal  passes  through  the  chain  are  those  of 
Aberfoyle,  Leni,  Glenshie,  and  Killiecrankie. 

Ben  Nevis,  alluded  to  above,  lies  to  the  NW.  of 
this  chain,  in  about  56°  49'  30"  N.  lat.,  long.  5^ 
W.,  being  separated  from  the  Grampians  by  the 
moor  of  Rannoch.  It  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
4,370  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  summit,  which  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  extending  from  the 
Paps  of  Jura  to  Cuchullin  in  Skye,  Cairngorm, 
and  Ben  Macdhu,  is,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  covered  with  snow.  From  Ben  Nevis  N. 
to  Loch  Broom  several  mountains  rise  to  nearly 
4,000  ft.  in  height ;  and  the  country  Is  so  thinly 
inhabited  that  freouently,  for  many  miles,  not  a 
house  is  visible.  But  from  Loch  Broom  to  Cape 
Wrath  the  surface  diminishes  considerably  in  ele- 
vation, and,  though  bleak  in  the  extreme,  is,  for 
some  distance  from  the  W.  coast  inland,  not  more 
than  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

In  the  Lowlands,  the  Sidlaw  and  Ochill  hills, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  Grampians,  nowhere 
rise  to  2,500  ft.  Indeed,  Broadlaw,  on  the  N. 
border  of  Dumfriesshire,  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  only  2,741  ft.  above  the  sea. 


The  more  elevated  tracts  in  .the  Lowlands,  in- 
cluding the  mountains  of  Roxburgh,  Dumfries. 
Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Lanark  shires,  are  frequently 
smooth,  and  covered  with  a  fine  sward,  affording  a 
good  pasturage  for  sheep. 

Though  the  valleys  and  level  tncts  in  Scotland 
be  few  and  of  limited  extent,  as  compared  with 
those  of  England,  some  of  them  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  they  are  mostly  well  cultivated.  The 
carse  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth;  that  of  Stratheam  and  Gowrie,  on  the 
Tay ;  and  the  merse  of  Berwickshire,  all  low 
alluvial  tracts,  are  not  inferior,  in  point  of  iiro- 
ductiveness,  to  any  land  of  the  empire.  Teviot- 
dale,  or  the  low  lands  along  the  Teviot;  Tyne- 
dale,  or  the  low  lands  along  the  Tyne,  in  £. 
Lothian ;  the  How  of  Fife,  or  the  Ic^w  ground 
along  the  Eden  in  Fifeshire;  and  Strathmore,  or 
the  low  grounds  between  the  Grampian  mountains 
and  the  Ochill  hills,  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
rich  loamy  soil,  and  are  extremely  well  farmed. 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  general  in- 
equality of  the  surface  makes  the  lower  parts  of 
the  country  appear  to  be  much  less  fruittul  than 
th^  really  are ;  the  hollows  between  the  iiniall 
eminences  being  often  extremely  fertile,  and  the 
eminences  themselves,  even  when  they  are  unsus- 
ceptible of  tillage,  frequently  furnish  excellent 
pasture.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  SW. 
counties;  large  tracts  of  land  in  Galloway  and 
Dumfriesshire,  that  let  from  20«.  to  30».  an  acre 
and  upwards,  would  appear  to  one  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  its  capabilities 
worth  little  or  nothing.  A  good  deal  of  level  but 
generally  hi^h-lying  land,  especially  in  the  High- 
lands, and  in  some  parts  also  of  the  Lowlands, 
consists  of  moors ;  having  for  the  most  part  a  day 
subsoil,  covered  witJi-  peat  earth  or  moss  impreg- 
nated with  water,  not  unlike  the  b(^  of  Ireland. 
Many  of  these  moors  are  of  very  considerable 
extent ;  the  largest  probably,  as  well  as  the  most 
desolate  and  worthless,  is  the  moor  of  Rannoch,  to 
the  S.  of  Ben  Ne\is,  comprised  in  the  shires  of 
Argyle,  Perth,  and  Inverness. 

Ilivers. — Scotland  has  numerous  rivers,  several 
of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  They  differ 
from  those  of  England  in  being  more  precipitous, 
rapid,  intemtpted  by  cataracts,  and  subject  to 
sudden  overfiowings.  Except  the  Clyde,  the 
others  mostly  disembogue  on  the  E.  coast.  The 
Tweed,  which  rises  on  the  confines  of  Dumfries- 
shire and  Lanarkshire,  faJls  into  the  N.  Sea  at 
Berwick,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m.,  only  a 
small  i)ortion  of  which  is  navigable.  Proceeding 
northwards,  the  next  river  of  any  considerable 
magnitude  is  the  Forth,  which  rises  on  the  K  side 
of  Ben  Lomond,  and  has,  in  general,  an  easterly, 
but  very  tortuous  course  to  Kincardine,  where  it 
unites  with  its  great  sstuary,  or  rather  arm  of  the 
sea,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  Bodotria  of  Tacitus. 
It  receives  on  its  N.  side  the  Teith  and  Allan,  and 
from  the  S.  the  Devon ;  Aberfoyle,  Stirling,  and 
Alioa  are  on  its  banks.  The  Forth  is  rapid  for 
some  considerable  distance  from  its  source;  but 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  runs  through 
a  fiat  country  with  many  winding :  vessels  of  300 
tons  ascend  the  Forth  as  far  as  Alloa,  and  those  of 
70  tons  ascend  to  Stirling.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Clyde  by  the  great  canal  from  Grangemouth 
to  Douglass.  The  Tay  is  the  largest  <h  Scotch 
rivers,  and  is  supposed  to  carry  more  water  to  the 
sea  than  tlie  Thames,  or  any  other  river  in  Great 
Britain.  (See  Tay.)'  The  N.  and  a  Esks,  Dee, 
Don,  Spey,  and  Findhom,  all  dischaige  themselves 
on  the  E.  coast;  and  in  the  N.  divi^on  of  the 
Highlands  are  the  Nairn,  Ness,  and  Beauly.  The 
Spey  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Scotland,  and 
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certainly  the  most  rapid.  It  rises  in  Loch  Spey, 
and  pursues  mostly  a  NE.  course  to  the  Moray 
Frith,  which  it  enters  after  a  course  of  about  96  m. 
It  receives  no  lar]|e  tributary,  but  innumerable 
mountain  torrents,  m  consequence  of  which  it  is 
subject  to  frequent  and  destructive  inundations. 
The  Clyde,  the  Glotta  of  Tacitus,  though  not  the 
lai^est,  is  decidedly  the  most  important  Scotch 
river  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Lanark,  Ha- 
milton, and  Glasgow  being  situated  on  its  banks. 
It  rises  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Lowlands,  close 
to  the  sources  of  the  Tweed  and  Annan  ;  and  runs 
at  first  N.,  but  afterwards  generally  NW.,  to  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  with  whi^  it  unites  7  or  8  m. 
below  Glasgow,  after  a  course  of  between  70  and 
80  m.  It  receives  from  the  S.  the  Douglas, 
Nethan,  Avon,  Cart,  drc. ;  and  from  the  N.,  the 
Kelvin  and  Leven.  The  Clyde  has  been  rendered 
navigable  for  vessels  of  above  1,000  tons,  as  far 
as  Glasgow.  (See  Clydb  and  Glasgow.)  The 
Southern  Dee,  Nith,  and  Annan,  flowing  into  the 
Solway  Frith,  are  the  only  other  streams  it  is 
necessary  to  notice. 

The  lochs,  or  fresh-water  lakes  of  Scotland,  are 
numerous,  and  highly  distinguished  for  their 
picturesque  scenery.  Loch  Lomond  is  the  largest 
lake  in  Great  Britain;  being  about  24  m.  in 
length,  and  from  7  m.  to  7{  m.  across  in  the 
broadest  part  It  is  estimated  to  cover  about 
25.000  acres.  Lochs  Awe,  Ness,  Maree,  Tay,  and 
Shin,  in  the  shires  of  Ai^gyle,  Ross,  Perth,  and 
Sunderland,  are  among  the  other  principal  lakes. 
Most  of  these  are  long,  narrow,  and  deep,  filling 
up  the  bottoms  of  the  vaUeys  between  the  moun- 
tains. Thev  abound  with  trout,  perch,  and  pike ; 
but  Loch  Leven,  in  Kuiross-shire,  is  the  only 
lake  that  yields  anv  revenue  to  its  proprietors. 

The  coasts  of  Scotland  are  mostly  bold  and 
XDcky;  and  on  the  W.  side,  in  particular,  they 
are  very  much  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
termed  friths,  and  lochs,  that  extend  far  mland. 
and,  for  the  most  part,  cany  deep  water  to  their 
very  head.  These  friths  and  inlets  are  of  con- 
nderable  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  especially  as  few  of  the  rivers  are  navigable 
to  any  great  distance  inland.  On  the  £.  coasts 
are  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  which,  especially 
the  first,  are  of  great  importance,  as  affording 
facilities  of  communication  to  the  richest  districts 
of  the  country ;  N.  of  the  latter,  on  the  same 
coast,  are  the  friths  of  Moray,  Dornoch,  and  Cro- 
marty :  on  the  W.  coast,  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and 
Lochia  Broom,  Torridon,  Linnhe,  and  Fyne,  deeply 
indent  the  country.  The  harbours  of  Leith, 
Grsngemouth,  Queensferry,  and  Burntisland  are 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  those  of  Dundee  and 
Perth  in  the  Frith  of  Tav.  Between  the  Tay 
and  Buchan  Ness  are  the  harbours  of  Montrose, 
Aberdeen,  and  Peterhead :  the  Frith  of  Cromarty, 
N.  of  Buchan  Ness  Point,  is  unquestionably  the 
best  asylum  for  shipping  on  the  £.  side  of  Great 
Britain,  and  one  of  the  finest,  indeed,  that  is  any- 
where to  be  met  with.  Between  the  latter  and 
Doncansby  Head  are  the  small  harbours  of  Wick 
and  St.  Clair's  Bay.  From  Cape  Wrath  to  the 
Clyde,  the  narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  though  deep 
and  secure,  are  little  frequented.  The  ports  of 
Greenock  and  Glasgow  are  the  principal  in  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  and  enjoy  an  extensive  trade ;  but 
Lemlash  Bay,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
is  the  best  harbour  in  this  neighbourhood.  There 
are  some  pretty  ^ood  harbours  on  the  coasts  of 
Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright  shires.  The  prin- 
cipal headlands  afe  St.  Abb's  Head,  Fife  Ness, 
Peterhead,  Tarbet  Ness,  and  Duncansbv  Head, 
on  the  E. ;  Dunnet  Head  and  Cape  Wrath,  on  the 
K. ;  Ru-Kea,  Ardnamurchan,  and  the  Mulls  of  Oe 
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and  Cantire,  on  tne  W.,  and  the  Mulls  of  Gallo- 
way and  Bnrrowhead,  on  the  S.  coast. 

There  are  few  or  no  islands  off  the  E.,  but 
many  of  lan:e  size  lie  contiguous  to  and  off  the 
W.  coast.  These  are  mostly  included  under  the 
Hebrides.  The  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
lie  off  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland ;  the  Orkneys,  the 
nearest,  being  separated  from  the  mainlfuid  by 
the  Pentland  Frith,  6  m.  across. 

General  Aspect  of  the  County.— The  finest 
parts  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland  usually  want 
the  rich  luxuriance  of  an  English  landscape. 
Within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  a  ^reat 
deal  has,  no  doubt,  been  done  in  tne  way  of  raising 
plantations;  and  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
as  to  the  deficiency  of  wood,  would  at  present  be 
quite  inapplicable,  however  lust  they  may  have 
been  when  dictated.  In  Scotland,  however,  plan- 
tations are  not  spread  generally  over  the  country, 
but  are  mostly  congregated  inthe  neighbourhood 
of  gentlemen's  seats,  while  in  many  large  tracts 
they  are  whollv  wanting.  In  most  parts,  too,  we 
look  in  vain  for  those  hedgerow  trees  that  give 
so  much  of  a  woody  appearance  to  the  S.  part  of 
the  island.  Generally,  also,  the  inclosures  are  a 
good  deal  larger  than  in  England ;  and  the  fences 
being  either  stone  walls  (dykes)  or  hedges,  that 
occupy  only  a  small  space  of  ground,  having  little 
of  the  breadth  and  roughness  of  those  of  England, 
the  country,  however  well  farmed,  seems  to  an 
Englishman  deficient  in  vegetation  and  verdure, 
and  cold  and  comfortless.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  succession  of  new  objects  presented 
by  the  unevenness  of  tlie  surface,  the  rude  gran- 
deur of  tlie  mountains  that  everywhere  bound  the 
prospect,  and  the  striking  contrast  frequently  af- 
forded between  rich,  well-cultivated,  low  grounds, 
and  the  contiguous  high  barren  ridges,  take  from 
the  Scottish  landscape  the  tameness  and  mono- 
tony that  prevail  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  render  it  singularly  picturesque  and  impres- 
sive. 

Climate, — Scotland  has  a  more  rigorous  climate 
than  England;  but  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
most  parts  of  the  country  to  the  sea,  and  the 
numerous  friths  and  deep  bays  by  which  it  is 
penetrated,  it  is  less  severe  than  might,  from  the 
lat,  be  expected.  Tlie  mean  annuiQ  temperature 
of  places  near  the  level  of  the  ocean,  throughout 
the  country,  averages  about  46^^  Fah.  At  Edin- 
buigh,  which  is  from  300  to  400  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  47*8^, 
which  may  be  taken  as  that  of  the  inland  parts 
generally  m  the  S.  of  Scotland,  the  mean  of  the 
coldest  month  being  88*3^,  and  of  the  warmest 
59*4°.  A  great  deal  of  rain  falls  in  Scotland,  but 
very  unequallpr;  for  on  the  E.  coast  it  ranges 
from  22  to  30  m. ;  whereas,  on  the  W.  coast  and 
in  the  Hebrides  it  ranges  from  30  to  44  in.  The 
average  fall  of  rain  in  Edinbuij^h  is  about  23^,  and 
in  Gl^ow  about  29*65  in.  Excess  of  humidity, 
and  the  occurrence  of  heavy  rains  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  and  of  cold  piercing  E. 
winds,  especially  along  the  E.  coast,  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  the  first  half  of  June,  are  the 
^reat  drawbacks  on  the  climate  of  Scotland.  It 
IS  rare,  indeed,  that  the  crops  suffer  from  heat  or 
drought;  but  they  frequently  suffer  from  wet 
and  from  violent  winds,  especially  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  country.  The  climate  is,  however,  highly 
salubrious,  and  favourable  alike  to  longevity,  and 
to  the  development  of  the  physical  and  mental 
powers. 

Geology. — A  line  drawn  in  a  NE.  direction  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to  Stonehaven,  on  the  E. 
coast,  separates  the  two  principal  ^logical  re- 
gions.   The  first,  to  the  N.  of  that  hue,  is  mostly 
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oompofled  of  primary  rocks,  granite,  gneifls,  mica- 
slat^  covered  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chains 
with  beds  of  conglomerate  and  red  sandstone; 
whereas  the  second,  to  the  S.  of  the  above  line,  is 
the  region  of  transition  formations,  in  which  rocks 
of  that  kind  mostly  prevail,  overhiin  in  various 
parts  by  trap,  red  sandstone,  and  coal  beds ;  granite 
18,  however,  largely  developed  in  the  S  W .  part 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcad- 
bright,  at  CriffeU  and  in  the  Cairnsmuir  range. 
Little  if  any  coal  exists  in  the  primary  division 
of  the  country;  few  metals  are  discovered  there, 
and  its  most  important  mineral  products  are 
building-4tone  and  roofing-slate.  Some  lead 
mines  are,  however,  wrought  at  Strontian,  in 
Aigyllshire ;  and  in  Invemess-shire  plumbago  of 
inrador  qualitv  has  been  found,  imbedded  between 
lamina  of  mica  slate.  None  <^  the  secondary 
calcareous  formations,  so  extensivelv  prevalent  in 
England,  have  been  found  in  Scotland,  nor  any 
tertiaiT  formations. 

Com  and  Iron, — The  great  coal  district  of  Soot- 
land  may  be  considered  as  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  to  the  K. 
extremitv  of  the  Isle  of  Arrah,  and  on  the  S.  by 
another  line  drawn  from  St.  Abb's  Head  to  Girvan, 
in  Ayrshire.  These  limits  comprise  a  band  of 
country,  in  which  are  several  laige  coal-fields 
detached  from  each  other,  the  most  valuable  ex- 
tending along  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  with  a 
breadth  of  from  10  to  12  m.  on  either  side  the 
river.  The  Edinburgh  coal-field,  to  the  S.  and 
E.  of  that  city,  occupies  an  area  of  80  sq.  m. ;  and 
from  Bathgate  the  coal  deposits  extend  W.  to 
Glas^w  and  Paisley,  and  have,  in  fact,  been  the 

Principal  cause  of  the  wonderful  progress  made 
y  the  former  in  manufactures,  wealth,  and  popu- 
lation. There  are  several  small  detached  coal- 
fields in  Ayrshire  and  some  of  the  other  S.  counries. 
Iron  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  coal  districts, 
especially  in  Lanarkshire,  where  the  ores  are  of 
the  very  best  quality ;  and  the  iron  trade  of  that 
county,  and  of  Scotland  generally,  has  latterly 
increased  with  unexampled  rajpidity,  and  is  now 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  quantity  of  coals  raised,  and  the  num- 
ber of  collieries  in  each  of  the  eleven  years  from 
1863  to  1863:— 


NaefTMuoT 

No.  or 

TMn 

CoaliraiMd 

ColllerlM 

1858 

7,182,000 

.. 

1854 

7,44fi,000 

m 

1855 

7,825,000 

408 

1856 

7,500,000 

405 

1857 

8,211,478 

425 

1858 

8,926,249 

417 

1859 

10,800,000 

,, 

1860 

11,149,424 

418 

1861 

11,081,000 

424 

1862 

12,200,000 

448 

1868 

12,300,000 

•• 

Of  the  12,800,000  tons  of  coal  raised  in  1863,  there 
were  raised  in  the  eastern  district  (indudine  Fife, 
Perth,  Clackmannan,  Haddington,  Edinbiugh, 
Peebles,  Linlith^w,  the  eastern  part  of  Stirling- 
shire, and  the  middle  and  upper  wards  of  Lanark- 
shire) 6,000,000  tons ;  and  in  the  western  district 
(including  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton, 
the  western  part  of  Stirlingshire,  and  the  lower 
ward  of  Lanarkshire,  with  the  parish  of  Old  Monk- 
land),  6,300,000  tons.  In  1862,  the  number  of 
collieries  in  the  eastern  districts  was  247,  viz.  in 
East  Lanarkshire  121,  in  Fifeshire  46,  in  Clack- 
mannanshire 8,  in  Haddingtonshire  13,  in  Kinross- 
shire  1,  in  Edinburghshire  17,  in  Linlithgowshire 
17,  in  East  Stirlingshire  21,  in  Peeblesshire  1,  and 


in  Perthshire  2.  The  number  in  the  western  dis- 
trict was  201,  viz.  in  West  Lanarkshire  63,  in 
A}*rshiro  91,  in  West  Stirlingshire  20,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire 13,  in  Renfrewshire  9,  in  Argyllshire 
1,  and  in  Dumfriesshire  4. 

The  number  of  tons  of  ironstone  raised  in  Scot- 
land in  1868  was  2,750,000  (viz.  1,000,000  tons  in 
the  eastern  district,  and  1,750,000  in  the  western 
district). 

The  number  of  tons  of  iron-ore  ndsed  in  Sootr 
land,  was  2,201,250  in  1856,  2,500,000  in  1857, 
2,312,000  in  1858,  2,225,000  in  1859,  2,150,000  in 
1860, 1,975,000  in  1861, 1,500,000  in  1862.  The 
estimated  value  in  1862  was  500,000^  The  num- 
ber of  tons  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
10,498,811  in  1856,  9,578,281  in  1857,  8,040,959 
in  1858,  7,876,581  in  1859,  8,024,204  in  1860, 
7,215,518  in  1861,  7,562,240  in  1862.  The  esti- 
mated value  at  the  place  of  production  vis 
3,829,312^.  in  1857,  2,570,701i.  in  1858,  2,507,860/. 
in  1859,  2,466,929/.  in  1860,  2,302,371/.  in  1861, 
2,399,740/.  in  1862. 

The  number  of  iron-works  in  Scotland  in  1862 
was  81,  the  number  of  furnaces  built  171,  Uie 
number  of  furnaces  in  blast  125  (viz.  33  in  Ayr- 
shire, 76  in  Lanarkshire,  6  in  Fifeshire,  4  in  Lin- 
lithgowshire, 6  in  Stirlingshire).  There  was  1 
iron-work  with  3  furnaces  in  Clackmannanshire, 
1  iron-work  with  1  furnace  in  Haddingtonshire, 
1  iron-work  with  1  furnace  in  Argyllshire;  bat 
none  of  these  5  furnaces  was  in  blast  in  It^l 
The  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1861  was  561  (viz.  306  in  England, 
120  in  Wales,  125  in  Scothind). 

The  number  of  tons  of  pig  iron  made  in  Scot- 
Und  was  880,500  in  1856, 918,000  in  1857, 925,600 
in  1858,  960,550  in  1859,  937.000  in  1860,  950,000 
in  1861,  1,080,000  in  1862.  The  number  of  tons 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  3,586,377  in 
1856,  8,659,447  in  1857,  3,456,064  in  1858, 
3,712,904  in  1859,  3,826,752  in  1860,  3,712390  in 
1861,  3,943,469  in  1862.  The  estimated  value 
was  14.845,508/.  in  1856,  12.838,560/.  in  1857, 
10,713,798/.  in  1858,  11,138,712/:  in  1859, 
11,480,256/.  in  1860, 9,280,975t  in  1861, 9,858,672iL 
in  1862. 

The  mean  average  price  of  Scotch  pig  iron  was 
SL  19«.  7d,  a  ton  in  1854 ;  8/.  10«.  in  1855 ;  8/.  12s.  U 
in  1856;  8/.  9s.  2d,  in  1857;  2Llia.4d,m  1858: 
2/.  lis.  9d,  in  1859;  2/.  13«. 6<i. in  1860 ;  2L9s.U 
in  1861 ;  2/.  14s.  in  1862.  The  exports  of  Scotch 
pig  iron  were  254,245  tons  in  1859;  255,388  in 
1860;  266,871  in  1861 ;  269,701  in  1862.  Of  the 
1,080,000  tons  made  in  1862,  308,212  tons  were 
sent  to  England  and  Ireland,  269,701  were  sent  to 
foreign  countries,  and  502,087  were  naed  in  Scotch 
fozKes. 

There  were  12  iron  mills  and  forges  in  Scotland 
in  1862,  having  350  puddling  furnaces,  and  44 
rolling  mills.  The  number  of  iron  mills  and 
forges  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  221,  hariog 
4,832  puddling  furnaces,  and  647  rolling  mills. 

Gold  has  been  occasionally  found  in  uie  streams 
near  the  lead  hills  in  Lanarkshire,  and  elsewhere, 
and  silver  has  been  met  with  in  various  places: 
but  the  precious  metals  are  not  so  almndant  as  to 
defray  the  expense  of  seeking  for  them. 

Next  to  iron,  lead  and  copper  are  the  most 
valuable  metals.  The  mines  of  wanlockhead  and 
Leadhills,  on  the  borders  of  Lanarkshire  and  Dum- 
friesshire, furnish  annually  about  1,000  or  1,100 
tons  lead,  and  the  produce  of  the  mines  in  Ayr- 
shire and  Kirkcudbright  amounts  to  about  as 
much  more.  SmaU  quantities  of  cobalt,  bismuth, 
and  manganese  are  met  with.  Scotland  produces 
marble  in  great  variety,  and  of  very  superior 
quality,  slates,  excellent'building  stone,  and  many 
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varieties  of  gems.  Brick  is  bat  little  used  in 
bailding,  the  houses  being  almost  everjrwhere  of 
stone. 

Scotland  is  supposed  to  possess  aboat  8,230  in- 
digenous plants,  of  which  870  are  dicotyledonous, 
2^  monoootyledonoos,  and  2,080  cryptqgamic. 
Most  of  the  forest  tiees  of  England  are  met  with. 
In  the  Highlands  axe  seyeral  extensive  forests  of 
pine  {Bima  tj^veatrii^y  covering  the  valleys,  and 
ascending  to  an  elevation  of  2,500  ft.  up  the 
mountains.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and 
apricots  ripen  m  the  open  air  as  far  N.  as  Inver- 
ness, and  m  wann  sheltered  situations  to  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  kin^^om.  The  sea-weed,  which 
grows  in  (peat  profusion  round  the  coasts,  used  to 
be  extensively  manufactured  into  kelp,  and  the 
business,  though  much  diminished,  in  consequence 
of  the  preparation  of  mmdefactice  (artificial  soda), 
is  still  carried  on  to  a  consideiable  extent 

The  wiid  anHmaU  of  Scotland  are  mostly  the 
same  as  those  of  England,  including  the  stag, 
wild  roe,  hare,  rabbit,  fox,  badger,  otter,  wild  cat, 
and  hedgehog,  though  some  of  these  are  becoming 
•caioe.  The  wolf  and  beaver,  formerly  natives  of 
the  country,  have  been  long  extinct ;  and  the  only 
existing  remains  of  the  urus,  or  native  breed  of 
cattle,  are  restricted  to  a  few  preserved  in  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  park,  near  Hamilton.  One  of  the  do- 
mestic animals  peculiar  to  Scotland  is  the  coUeyy  or 
true  shepherd^s  dog,  and  many  specimens  of  the  un- 
mixed breed  are  extant.  Several  species  of  eagles 
and  other  birds  of  prey,  and  aquatic  birds  in  great 
numbers,  inhabit  the  rugged  coasts,  and  the  phea- 
sant, ptarmigan,  black-cock,  grouse,  and  partridge 
abound  inland.  The  noble  species  of  ^me  called 
the  capercailzie,  or  cock  of  the  wood  {Tetrao  uro- 
^oMum),  was  formerly  abundant  in  Scotland ;  but 
It  appears  to  have  been  exterminated  about  1760. 
Within  these  few  years,  however,  it  has  been  re- 
introduced by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  the 
Earl  of  Fife,  and  other  extensive  forest  proprietors; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  properly  pro- 
tected, it  will  succeed  very  well ;  but  it  is  too  ob- 
vious and  tempting  a  mark  for  the  poacher  to 
maintain  itself.  Scotland  has  also  most  of  the 
English  singing  birds,  except  the  niffhtiDgale, 
which  is  rarely,  indeed,  found  N.  of  uie  Trent 
The  fish  are  similar  to  those  of  England:  the 
rivers  teem  with  the  finest  salmon  and  trout ;  and 
the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Tay,  Tweed,  Forth, 
and  Spejr  are  highly  valuable. 

Fiakaiea. — The  salmon  fishery  is  the  most  im- 
pottant  of  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  fish- 
eries, and,  since  1790,  London  has  received  the 
greater  part  of  her  supply  of  salmon  from  Scot- 
land, considerable  quantities  being  also  sent  to 
loverpooL  The  fish  are  brought  up,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather,  quite  fresh,  being  packed  in 
pounded  ice.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of 
this  plan,  salmon  used  to  be  consumed  principally 
in  the  oonntzy  where  it  was  taken ;  and,  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  domestic  servants  used  to  stipu- 
late that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  dine  on 
wlmon  more  than  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
Hie  salmon  fisheries  seem  to  have  attained  their 
mayimnm  value  towards  the  end  of  the  French 
war,  when  the  fisheries  in  the  Tweed  were  let  for 
from  15,000t  to  18,000(.  a  year,  and  those  of  the 
Tay,  Dee,  and  Spey  were  proportionally  valuable. 
But  Che  value  of  the  Scotch  salmon  fineries  has, 
speaking  genersdly^,  declined  greatly  of  late  years; 
in  consequence  prmdpally  of  a  diminished  supply 
Off  fish  in  the  rive^^  but,  in  some  degree,  also, 
ffum  the  greater  facility  of  communication  between 
London  and  liverpool,  and  the  coiutequent  impor- 
tation of  Irish  siumon  into  London,  and  more 
recently  of  foreign  salmon.    The  table  which  fol- 


lows shows  the  number  and  the  value  of  the  sal- 
mon iisheries  in  each  county  of  Scotland,  in  so 
far  as  entered  on  the  valuation  roUs  for  the  year 
1863: 


OoontlM 

Vo. 

VtlM 

CoontfM 

Na 

ValiM 

Aberdeen.    . 
Argyll.    .    . 
Ayr.    .    .    . 
Banff  .    .    . 
Berwick   .    . 
Bute    .    .    . 

25 
38 
U 
30 

£5,160 

074 

982 

8,063 

1,075 

Kinross    .    . 
Klrkcndbright 
Lanark     .    . 
Linlithgow  . 
Nairn  .    .    . 
Orkney     .    . 
Peebles     .    . 
Perth  .    .    . 
Renfrew  .    . 
Boas     .    .    . 
Selkirk     .    . 
Stirling    .    . 
Sutherland   . 
Wigtown.    . 
ZeUand    .    . 

Totals    . 

20 

6 
10 

lio 

2 
98 
8 

8 
15 
10 

728 

fil',576 

*221 
98 

11*,414 

225 

4,199 

45 

1,581 

1,257 

640 

Caithnosa.    . 
Clackmannan 
Cromarty . 
Dumbarton  . 
Dumfries.    . 
Bdinbnrgh    . 

Fife  ;  ;  ; 

Forfar.    .    . 
Haddington  . 
Inverness .    . 
Kincazxiine  . 

11 

7 

2 

5 

10 

1 

83 

15 

16 

2 

87 

45 

995' 

220 

65 

326 

664 

1 

6,653 

1,195 

2,240 

15 

2,890 

5,543 

52,607 

The  herring  fithery  in  Scotland  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  during  the  year  1863  was  lees  than  in  any 
of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding,  but 
considerably  exceeded  the  fishery  of  1869.  The 
quantity  cured  was  654,816  barrels;  branded, 
276,880  barrels ;  exported,  407,761  barrels ;  show- 
ing, as  compared  with  the  year  1862  (the  most 
productive  on  record),  a  decrease  of  176,087  barrels 
cured,  of  69,831  barrels  branded,  and  of  87,148 
barrels  exported.  The  following  table  shows  that 
although  the  quantity  cured  was  less,  the  quan- 
tities branded  and  exported  were  greater  in  1863 
than  in  1860  and  1861 : 


Year  1860 
„  1861 
„    1868 


Barrels  ear«d 
.     681,198 
.    668,828 
.    654,816 


BwTNi  branded 
281,918 
265,347 
276,880 


Bcrrelt  exported 
877,970 
890,313 
407,761 


The  fee  for  branding,  imposed  by  the  act  21  and 
22  VicL  c.  69,  yielded  2,644i:  in  1859,  3,865i.  in 
1860,  4,4222.  in  1861,  5,8012.  in  1862,  4,618/.  in 
1863 ;  m  all,  21,3492.  The  commissioners  regard 
these  figures  as  showing  that  the  imposition  of  a 
fee  has  m  no  way  diminished  the  desire  and  ap- 
plications for  the  brand,  and  that  the  lurand  remains. 


rings  upon  the  ocean  coasts  in  winter  ^which  had 
been  tned  for  the  first  time  off  the  Caitnness  coa.<it 
in  1862)  would  be  repeated  and  extended;  and 
this  was  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  news  that 
herrings  were  about  the  coast  in  winter,  and  that 
it  was  possible  to  fish  for  them  successfully,  soon 
reached  other  places,  where  the  adventure  was 
entered  upon  with  more  or  less  enterprise,  and 
gradually  trials  were  made  for  herrings  at  that 
season  of  the  year  all  along  the  S.  shores  of  the 
Moray  Frith,  and  along  the  £.  coast  as  far  S.  as 
Montrose.  In  some  quarters  this  fisheiy  was  so 
extensively  prosecuted  as  to  lead  to  the  fish  being 
selected  and  branded  for  the  continental  market; 
a  circumstance  never  before  known,  and  so  pecu- 
liar in  its  character  as  to  give  rise  to  the  question, 
whether  a  separate  brand  ought  not  to  be  insti- 
tuted for  winter-caught  herrings,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  caught  in  summer? .... 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  as  indicative  of 
greater  fishing  enterprise,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  fishermen's  boats  and  nets 
are  improving  in  the  most  marked  manner  upon 
almost  all  parts  of  the  coast ;  better  material  and 
better  workmanship  are  applied  to  them;  the  boats 
are  of  larger  size  and  better  form ;  and  more  care 
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is  Uken  of  them  in  every  way,  whether  as  regards 
building,  maintenance,  or  repair.  The  fishermen 
are  decidedly  becoming  more  thrifty,  and  better 
conducted.  Their  dwelBng-houses  and  villages,  as 
well  as  their  boats  and  fishing  materials,  exhibit 
the  progress  which  they  have  made;  and  although 
both  houses  and  villages  are  still  susceptible  of 
much  and  most  necessarv  improvement,  ^et  they 
unmistakably  indicate  that  this  industnous  and 
adventurous  race  of  men,  so  generally  regarded  as 
primitive  in  their  habits  and  their  calling,  are, 
m  common  with  the  other  working  classes,  beinj^ 
brought  under  the  influence  of  an  advancing  civi- 
lisation, and  are  sharing  in  the  better  state  of 
things  which  it  produces. 

The  number  of  cod,  ling,  and  hake  taken  or  pur- 
chased at  the  cod  and  ling  fishery  in  Scotland  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  yeu  1863,  was  8,791,261, 
showing,  as  compared  with  the  year  1862,  an  in- 
crease of  739,407.  There  were  cured  dried,  129,725 
cwts. ;  cured  in  pickle,  7,337  barrels;  exported 
cured  dried,  63,736  cwts.;  showing,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1862,  an  increase  of  29,068  cwts.  in 
the  quantity  cured  dried,  a  decrease  of  398  barrels 
in  the  quantity  cured  in  pickle,  and  an  increase  of 
20,766  cwts.  in  the  quantity  exported  cured  dried. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  boats, 
decked  and  undecked,  employed  in  the  shore- 
curing  herring  and  cod  and  ling  fisheries,  in  the 
several  districts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
in  the  year  1863 ;  the  number  of  fishermen  and 
boys  by  whom  they  were  manned ;  and  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  boats,  nets,  and  lines. 


Sambcr 

Total 
Va1a«  of 

Nambw 

of  Flthvr. 

Vain*  of 

Boaiu, 

DIrtrieti 

of  Bom 

mra  ud 
Bojt 

Boat! 

Ncta,aDd 

£ 

£ 

Leith    .... 

526 

1,248 

17,274 

44,014 

Eyemouth     .    . 

699 

1,833 

26,464 

60,758 

Greenock  .    .    . 

188 

426 

8,382 

8,683 

Ballantrae    .    . 

308 

684 

2,688 

6,244 

Glasgow    .    .    . 

21 

89 

226 

495 

Rothesay  .    .    . 

296 

794 

6,299 

15,428 

Inverary  .    .    . 

1,046 

2,446 

9,994 

26,747 

Carapbelton  .    . 

870 

1,112 

7,772 

19,170 

Loch  Carron    \ 
andSkye   .    | 

630 

1,890 

8,890 

20,183 

Loch  Broom .    . 

688 

2,718 

8,845 

80,285 

Stomoway    .    . 

770 

8,066 

14,280 

85,686 

Shetland  Isles   . 

672 

8,136 

6,280 

17,136 

Orkney  Isles      . 

666 

2,399 

10,014 

21,534 

Wick    .... 

1,088 

4,488 

40,867 

102,680 

Lybster     .    .    . 

834 

1,474 

9,868 

28,480 

Helmsdale     .    . 

227 

897 

5,364 

15,940 

Cromarty .    .    . 

309 

902 

6,662 

15,785 

Findhom .    .    . 

421 

1,426 

10,410 

35.000 

Buckie.    .    .    . 

677 

2,640 

27,103 

68,695 

Banff    .... 

827 

920 

6,976 

22,766 

FraserbuTg'h .    • 

682 

1,288 

11,867 

32,275 

Peterhead     .    . 

868 

763 

11,656 

27,567 

Montrose  .    .    . 

700 

1,621 

18,224 

83,029 

Anstruther   .    . 

Totals  for  Soot-) 
land  .    .    .    [ 

727 
12,676 

2,846 

29,277 

97,725 

40,838 

288,981 

781,256 

Do.  Isle  of  Man 
Agg.  Totals  1863 

616 

2,620 

82,432 
321,413 

64,469 

13,191 

43,358 

845,724 

1862 

13,144 

48,608 

804,856 

811,355 

,.          1861 

12,961 

42,761 

296,224 

788,037 

1860 

12,721 

42,430 

288,617 

750,196 

1859 

12,802 

43,062 

280,707 

739,096 

1868 

12,616 

43,072 

274,990 

725,656 

„          1857 

12,877 

43,014 

265,569 

702,716 

Besides  46.193  fishermen,  curers,  and  coopers 
employed  in  1863,  it  is  estimated  that  44,594  other 
persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries  in  the  same 
year.  The  tonnage  of  the  boats  was  92,386  in  1860 ; 
94,154  in  1861 ;  94,342  in  1862 ;  96,941  in  1863. 


The  number  of  barrels  of  herrings  cured  in  the 
several  districts,  during  the  year  1868,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Leith,  3,228 ;  Eyemouth,  86,943;  Greenock, 
2,881 ;  Ballantrae,  1,341 ;  Ghisgow,  8,236 ;  Rothe- 
say, 4,911;  Inverary,  19,439 ;  Campbelton,  2,179; 
Loch  Carron  and  Skye,  962;  Loch  Broom,  1,160; 
Stomoway,  47,095;  Shetland  Isles,  9,733;  Oiknev 
Isles,  26,188;  Wick,  119,191;  Lybster,  30,115'; 
Helmsdale,  43,080 ;  Cromarty,  15,173 ;  Findhom, 
43,360;  Buckie,  83,291;  Banff;  20,639;  Fraser- 
burgh, 44,585;  Peterhd.,  47,977;  Montrose,  24^95; 
Anstruther,  23,006 ;  Isle  of  Man,  45,501. 

The  number  of  cod,  ling,  or  hake  taken  or  pur- 
chased, whether  by  vessels  or  by  boats,  in  the 
several  districts,  in  the  year  1863,  was  as  follows : 
Eyemouth,  8,222 ;  Greenock,  1,605 ;  Ballantrae, 
18,254;  Inverary,  33,802;  Campbelton,  47,488; 
Ixx^h  Carron  and  Skye,  43,943;  Loch  Broom, 
6,091;  Stomoway,  372,318;  SheU.  Isles,  1,893,974; 
Orkney  Isles,  417,527;  Wick,  40,298;  Lybster, 
81,625;  Helmsdale,  46,968;  Cromartv,  7,865; 
Findhom,  50,153 ;  Buckie,  264,103 ;  Banff,  53,754 ; 
Fraserburgh,  208,415;  Peterhead,  41^71;  Mon- 
trose, 81,333 ;  Anstmther,  69,152 ;  Isle  of  Man, 
8,000. 

Scotland  formerly  engaged  lai^ly  in  the  whale 
fishery,  but  in  recent  years  this  department  of 
industry  has  declined,  not  from  any  diminadon  of 
skill  or  enterprise,  but  from  the  increasing  risks 
and  unprofitable  nature  of  the  business.  Fortu- 
nately, the  loss  of  the  whale  fishery  has  been 
more  than  compensated  by  the  extension  of  the 
herring  fishery,  and  by  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended it 

Raceg  of  Inhabitants. — It  is  generally  allowed 
that  the  first  immigrants  into  Scotland,  like  those 
into  England,  whence,  perhaps,  they  originally 
came,  belonged  to  the  great  Celtic  family;  and 
I  Mr.  Chalmers  and  others  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  population  continued  to  be  purely 
Celtic  till  it  was  alloyed,  first  by  Romans,  and  sub- 
sequentlv  by  Gothic  unvaders.  (Caledonia,  vol.  L 
p.  496,  ic^  But  this  opinion  does  not  seem  very 
tenable.  Tacitus  expressly  affirms  that  the  Cale- 
donians, or  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  were  of  Ger- 
manic or  Gothic  origin.  *  BuIUib  Caledoniam  ha- 
bitaniium  comee,  magni  arhu,  Germamcam  oriffinem 
adteverantj  (Vit  Agricolie,  cap,  xi.)  Agricola, 
however,  from  whom  Tacitus  derived  his  informa- 
tion, knew  Uttle  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  country 
N.  of  the  Grampians ;  and,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  Berwickshire,  the  Lothians,  Fife, 
and  other  parts  of  the  low  country  on  the  £.  coast 
of  Scotland,  were,  like  the  same  tracts  in  England, 
early  occupied  by  Belgic  or  otlier  Gothic  colonists 
from  the  opposite  continental  coast,  it  seema  most 
probable  that  Tacitus,  in  ascribing  to  the  Caledo- 
nians a  Germanic  origin,  had  these  only  in  view. 
The  fair  presumption  is,  that,  in  the  northern,  as 
in  the  more  southem  part  of  the  island,  the  old 
Celtic  inhabitants  maintained  their  ascendency  in 
all  the  mountauious,  and  comparatively  inac- 
cessible, districts ;  and  this  reasonable  presumption 
is  corroborated  by  various  circumstances. 

In  the  third  century,  the  terms  Picts  and  Pict- 
land  began  to  be  substituted  for  Caledonians  and 
Caledonia.  It  is  pretty  generally  believed  that 
these  terms  apply  to  the  same  people  and  the 
same  country.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  that  the  Picts  were  descended  from  the 
Scythians  or  Goths;  and,  if  we  be  right  in  our 
statements,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Caledonians,  it 
follows  that,  if  the  Picts  were  not  identical  with 
them,  they  belonged,  at  all  events,  to  a  congene- 
rous race. 

About  the  period  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  Bntain,  a  tribe  called  Seoti  or  Atacotti 
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(the  Dabiads  of  the  venerable  Bede).  began  to  be 
difltingaisbed  as  a  leading  tribe  in  Ireland ;  and 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
bland,  which,  for  some  centuries,  was  called  Scotia, 
(Pinkerton's  Gec^jraphy,  L  137,  ed.  1811.)  It 
would  seem  that,  pievionsly  to  the  1 1th  century, 
a  colony  of  the  Sooti  from  Ireland  had  established 
themselves  in  the  West  Highlands;  and  this 
colony,  in  no  very  long  time,  gave  its  name  first 
to  the  Highlands,  whence  it  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended, on  its  being  united  under  one  government, 
to  aU  that  part  of  the  island  N.  of  the  Tweed  and 
the  Solway  Frith.  The  Scoti  ceased  to  be  heard 
of  in  Ireland  not  long  after  they  had  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  ancient  names 
of  that  isUmd  were  revived. 

Every  thing  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Sooti  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But 
it  is  agreed,  that  whatever  may  have  been  their 
remote  origin,  they  had,  when  they  settled  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  the  language  and  habits  of 
the  Irish  C^ts,  or  Gael,  a  congenerous  race  with 
the  HigUand  Celts,  and  speaking,  in  fact,  the 
same  luiguage.  But  the  Scoti-colonists  had  a 
written  language,  which  the  old  occupiers  of  the 
ooontry  had  not ;  and  they  were  also  decidedly  su- 
perior to  the  latter  in  knowledge  and  civilisation. 
(Pinkerton,  On  the  Early  History  of  Scotland,  il 
160.)  These  circumstances  sufficiently  account 
for  the  ascendency  they  acquired,  and  for  their 
being  able  to  give  their  name  to  the  Highlands, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  hypothesis,  for 
which  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence,  of  their 
having  conquered  the  country. 

After  the  Romans  withdrew  from  Britain,  some 
Gothic  or  Saxons  tribes,  following  the  example 
Kt  by  those  who  had  previously  settled  in  the 
more*  southerly  parts  of  the  island,  established 
themselves,  during  the  sixth  century  of  our  lera, 
between  the  Tweed  and  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
(Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  5th  ed.  i.  299.)  These 
new  immigrants  were  afterwards  followed  by 
otbeiB,  at  the  same  time  that  they  drew  recruits 
from  their  brethren  established  in  England ;  and 
Mr.  Chalmers  supposes  that,  their  power  being 
thus  progressively  augmented,  they  gradually  ac- 
quired a  complete  ascendency  in  all  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  communicated  to  it 
their  language  and  manners.  (Caledonia,  il.  7.) 
This,  however,  would  have  been  an  extremely 
(iifficult  task ;  but  if,  which  seems  abundantly  cer- 
tain, we  conclude  with  Pinkerton,  that  the  Picts, 
who  were  in  poasession  of  all  the  low  country 
in  the  sixth  century,  were  congenerous  with  the 
Saxons,  bv  whom  it  was  then  invaded,  the  two 
noes  would  readily  amalgamate,  and  the  early 
prevalence  of  the  Scandinavian  or  Gothic  ton^e 
in  the  Lowlands  is  rationally  and  satisfactorily 
accounted  for. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  fresh 
colony  from  Ireland  established  itself  in  the  dis- 
trict now  known  by  the  name  of  Galloway,  in  the 
!!»W.  part  of  Scotland.  But  though  these  colonists 
wxeeded  in  giving  a  name  to  ^e  country,  the^ 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  introduce  theur 
lui|;uage  into  common  use.  And  for  several  cen- 
tono,  k>ng  indeed  before  the  inhabitants  had  any 
considerable  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
loo^m,  the  Saxon  tongue  was  in  as  universal 
use  in  Galloway  as  in  any  part  of  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland. 

Exclusive  of  the  Celts,  Goths,  or  Picts,  Romans, 
Scoto-Irish,  and  Saxons,  colonies  of  Dsmes  and 
^onre^ans  established  themselves  in  Caithness^ 
and  o^er  parta  of  the  mainland,  as  well  as  in 
J^tkney  and  Shetland,  and  ^rts  of  the  Western 
Isles.    Generally  however,  it  may  be  said,  not^ 


withstanding  the  late  great  influx  of  Irish  settlers 
into  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  other  large  towns,  that 
at  present  the  inhabs.  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
are  principallv  of  Saxon,  while  those  of  the  High- 
lands,  with  the  exception  of  Caithness,  are  almost 
entirely  of  Celtic  extraction. 

Popnlatum.—Thete  are  few  data  for  estimating 
the  amount  of  the  pop.  previousl^r  to  the  period  of 
the  Union,  in  1707,  at  which  time  Scotland  is 
supposed  to  have  had  about  1,050,000  inhabs. 
In  1765,  the  pop.  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Webster 
to  amount  to  1,265,000 ;  and  at  the  census  of  1801 
it  was  proved  to  be  1,608,420.  It  was  1,805,864  in 
1811 ;  2,091,521  in  1821 ;  2,864,386  in  1831 ;  and 
2,620,  in  1841.  The  increase,  from  1801  to  1841, 
was  less  than  the  increase  of  the  pop.  of  England 
during  the  same  period ;  and  also,  much  less  than 
the  increase  in  Ireland  from  1801  to  1831.  This, 
however,  was  rather  a  favourable  sj'mptom,  for 
there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  tho 
wealth  of  Scotland  increased  more  rapidly  during 
the  above  period  than  that  of  either  of  the  other 
great  divisions  of  the  empire:  and  inasmudi  as 
her  inhab.  did  not  increase  so  fast,  their  condition 
must  have  been  proportionally  improved.  The 
division  of  the  population  into  five  classes,  after 
the  same  method  as  that  adopted  in  England  and 
Wales,  presents  the  following  result : — 

1861 
53,615 
1,784,295 
84,338 
878,609 
694,074 


1.  Professional  Class 

2.  Domeetio         „ 
8.  Conunercial     „ 

4.  Agricultural    „ 

5.  Industrial        „ 

6.  Indefinite        ,, 


1851 

43,001 
1,731,379 
74,766 
888,208 
543,663 
108,841 


118,463 


3,888,743      8,063,294 

In  1861,  therefore,  of  every  100,000  persons  in 
Scotknd,  1,715  belonged  to  the  professional  class, 
2,754  to  the  commercial,  12,864  to  the  agricultural, 
22,665  to  the  industrial,  56,634  are  classed  only  as 
domestic,  and  8,868  are  undefined,  or  ill-defined. 

The  increase  of  pop.  has  been  chiefly  in  tho 
great  towns.  The  pop.  in  some  of  the  cos.  has 
rather  declined  lately,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
solidation of  farms,  and  the  extension  of  sheep 
walks. 

AgricuUttre, —  Scotland,  from  being  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  centuiy  one  of  the  worst  culti- 
vated countries  of  Europe,  is  now  one  of  the  best. 
At  this  moment,  indeed,  the  agriculture  of  the 
best  farmed  cos.  of  Scotland  is  certainly  equal,  and 
is  by  many  deemed  superior,  to  that  of  North- 
umberland, Lincoln,  and  Norfolk,  the  best  farmed 
cos.  of  England,  llie  proximate  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  progress  must  be  sought  for  in  tho 
rapid  growth  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
consequen  tly  of  large  towns,  and  the  proportionally 
great  demand  for  agricultural  produce  since  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  and  especially  since  the 
close  of  the  American  war.  Fortunately,  too,  the 
influence  of  these  favourable  ciroumstances  was 
not  counteracted  by  any  vicious  institutions,  or 
by  anytliin^  unfavourable  in  the  mode  of  letting 
and  occupymg  land.  Next  to  the  opening  of  new, 
extensive,  and  rapidly  increasing  markets,  the 
wonderful  improvement  of  Scotch  nusbandry  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  leases  of  reason- 
able length,  usuaDy  19  years,  and  which  gene- 
rally embody  clauses  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil;  the  absence  or  tithes,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, of  poor-rates,  and  of  all  opfuressive  public 
burdens ;  the  prohibition  of  sub-letting,  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  lease  by  the  heir-at-law ;  the 
introduction  of  sheep-farming  into  the  Highlands, 
and  the  great  improvement  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  farming  implements.  The 
general  use  of  thrashing  machines,  many  of  which 
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are  impelled  by  steam,  and  of  ploughs  with  two 
horses  driyen  by  the  ploughman,  are  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  Scotch^  as  compared  with 
English,  agriculture. 

Landed  property  in  Scotland,  as  compared  with 
its  extent  and  value,  is  in  fewer  hands  than  in 
England,  there  being  probably  not  more  than 
8,000  proprietora  in  the  whole  country.  It  is  most 
subdivided  in  the  counties  of  Fife,  Mid-Lothian, 
Renfrew,  and  Kirkcudbright,  but  even  in  these 
there  are  many  laige  estates ;  and  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  countiy  the  greater  portion  by  far  of 
the  land  is  distributed  into  very  large  estates, 
many  of  which  were  held,  down  to  1848,  under  a 
system  of  strict  and  perpetual  entail;  but  this 
system  having  been  found  to  be  productive  of  va^ 
nous  inconveniences,  it  was  superseded  in  the 
above-mentioned  year  by  the  staL  11  &  12  Vict 
c.  36,  which  has  abolished  perpetuities,  and  placed 
the  Scottish  law  of  entail  nearly  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  English.  But  the  former  tenure  was 
not  nearly,  in  its  practical  influence,  so  prejudicial 
to  agriculture  as  might,  d  priori,  have  oeea.  anti- 
cipated. This  results  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  courts  of  law  having  decided  that  it  was  illegal 
to  let  lands  belonging  to  an  entailed  estate,  either 
for  an  unusually  u>ng  period,  or  by  fines  (Scottice 
ffrcuaumaj ;  so  that,  in  truth,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  difference  between  the  conditions  under 
which  entailed  and  unentailed  estates  have  been 
occupied;  and  as  the  proprietors  of  the  former 
have  been  empowered  to  burden  the  estates,  pro- 
portionally to  their  value,  with  sums  laid  out  on 
necessary  improvements  and  buUdings,  they  are, 
speaking  generally,  in  as  good  order  and  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  others. 

Farms  are  of  all  sizes,  varying  from  50  to  500 
acres  and  upwards  in  the  improved  tillage  districts, 
and  from  500  to  5,000  acres  and  upwards  in  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  tracts.  Except  in  a  few  of 
thesequestered  glens  of  the  Highlands,  into  which 
the  improved  systems  have  not  been  introduced, 
the  division  of  the  land  is  nowhere  carried  to  such 
au  extent  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  agriculture ;  and, 
in  most  parts  of  the  countJ^,  farms  have  been  ^m- 
dually  consolidating  and  increasing  in  size  since 
the  American  war.  At  an  average  of  the  king- 
dom, arable  farms  may  vary  from  150  to  300  acres, 
and  pasture  farms  from  500  to  5,000  acres. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the 
farm  buildings  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  were 
mean  and  inadequate  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
Lothians  they  were  commonly  ranged  in  a  row, 
having  the  dwelling-house  in  the  middle,  with  a 
bam  at  the  one  end,  and  cattle-houses  at  the 
other.  In  other  parts,  they  were  frequently  hud- 
dled together  without  any  sort  of  order.  The 
walls  were  alwaj's  low,  in  most  instances  of  stone 
and  clay,  the  roof  being  invariably  thatch.  The 
dunghill  was  universally  opposite  to  the  door; 
and  so  near  it,  that  in  wet  weather  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  get  into  the  house  with  dry  feet.  The 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  these  respects 
during  the  last  half  century  has  been  si^al  and 
complete.  In  none  but  the  least  accessible  and 
least  improved  districts  are  any  of  the  old  houses 
now  to  be  met  with.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  other 
extreme  has  not  been  sufficiently  avoided ;  build- 
ings having,  not  uufrequently,  been  erected  that 
seem  to  be  both  larger  and  more  expensive  than 
necessary.  The  offices  are  mostly  constructed  in 
the  form  of  a  square.  In  some  instances,  the 
dwelling-house  makes  one  of  its  sides;  but  in  the 
better  class  of  farms  it  is  removed  to  some  distance 
from  the  offices.  It  is  generally  two  stories  high, 
and  is  well,  and  sometimes  handsomely,  fitted  up. 
Both  houses  and  offices  are  almost  always  slated. 


'I1ie  expense  of  buildings  is  uniformly  defiajed 
by  the  landlord;  but  the  tenant,  for  whose  accom- 
modation they  are  in  the  first  instance  erected, 
sometimes  pays  a  percentage  upon  the  money  Udd 
out  upon  them.  Sometimes,  also,  the  tenants  un- 
dertake to  carry  the  materials  used  in  building. 

The  fences  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  consist  of 
dry  stone  walls ;  which,  though  destitute  of  beantv, 
make,  when  properly  built,  a  capital  fence.  Thu 
species  of  indoeure  seems  to  have  originated  in 
the  SW.  Eorkcudbright  and  Wigton  were  early 
subdivided  with  excellent  stone  dykes,  that  are 
now  celebrated  all  over  the  kingdom  by  the  name 
of  *  Galloway  dykes.'  They  are  of  very  vazious 
heights  and  degrees  of  goodness;  but  the  best 
are  built  double  to  a  certain  height,  when  tbey 
are  capped  vrith  broad  flat  stones  projecting  a 
little  on  each  side,  over  which  others  are  usually 
laid  single;  but  sometimes  those  laid  over  the 
cap-stone  are  made  to  lock  firmly  together.  The 
best  dykes  vary  £rom  5^  to  6  ft.  in  height ;  and 
when  they  have  been  carefully  founded,  well  built, 
and  constructed  of  good  stones,  they  make  a  most 
excellent  and  a  very  durable  fence.  Exam|^ 
are  not  rare  of  their  stjinding  for  60  or  70  yean 
without  receiving  almost  any  repair.  In  a  few 
instances  they  have  been  found,  at  above  100  years 
of  age,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  But 
unless  they  be  of  supenor  material  and  workman- 
ship, they  seldom  last  more  than  firom  25  to  30 
years.  Most  of  the  dry  stone  walls  now  to  be 
met  with  all  over  Scotland  have  been  built,  some- 
times with  more,  sometimes  with  leas  suooeas, 
after  the  Galloway  modeL 

In  respect  of  farming  implements,  Scotland  has 
very  much  the  advantage  over  England.  The 
improved  Scotch  plough  is  evefywhere  met  with 
in  the  agricultunl  districts,  and  is  uniformly 
drawn  by  two  horses,  driven  by  the  ploughman. 
Iron  harrows  are  common.  Thrashing-machmes 
are  introduced  far  more  extensively  than  m  Ens- 
land  ;  and  there  is  hardly,  indeed,  a  considerable 
farm  ui  any  part  of  the  country  without  one. 
The  Scotch  kbourers  have  never  been  so  absurd 
as  to  attempt  to  advance  their  interests  by  de- 
stroying those  valuable  engines. 

During  the  last  50  years,  and  especially  since 
1840,  improvements  of  all  sorts  have  been  pro- 
secuted in  Scotland  with  extraordinary  spirit  and 
success.  Drainage  has  been  the  gteax  object  of 
attention ;  and,  in  some  extensive  distiicts,  it  has 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  effected 
a  material  change  in  the  climate  as  well  as  in  the 
soil  and  appearance  of  the  country,  acceleratiiig 
the  period  of  harvest  by  two  or  three  weeks ! 
Farms  that  were  formerly  wet,  late,  and  suitable 
onl^  for  oats,  are  now, 'by  the  aid  of  furrow- 
draining  and  subsoil-ploughing,  made  thorou^y 
dry,  early,  and  suitable  for  turnips,  and  for  every 
variety  of  com  crop.  Guano,  bones,  and  other 
manures  are  now,  also,  very  laig(>ly  imported; 
and  these,  with  the  increased  quantity  and  efficacy 
of  farm  manure,  arising  from  the  improved  me- 
thods of  preserving  and  applying  the  Litter,  have 
added  prodigiously  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
land,  and  to  the  weight  and  quality  of  its  produce. 

Scotland  may  be  divided  into  three  agricultxiral 
districts : — Of  these  the  first,  or  most  aouthedy, 
extending  from  the  English  border  to  the  riven 
Forth  and  Clyde,  contains  a  large  extent  of  moun- 
tainous and  jMisture  land.  But  extensive  tracts 
in  Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians,  on  the  £,  coast, 
are  naturally  fertile,  and  are  fanned  with  a  degree 
of  skill,  economy,  and  success,  unequalled  almost 
in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  There  are  also 
laige  tracts  of  fertile  and  well-farmed  land  in 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayrshire,  Galloway,  and  Dum- 
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fries ;  but  the  dimate  on  the  W.  cooaC  is  not  so 
fsvwiiBble,  and  agrieoltuze  is  not  so  far  advanced 
on  that  side  the  island  as  on  the  E.  The  second 
;  agrieoltmal  division  stretches  from  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  to  the  great  chain  of  lakes  connected  by 
the  Caledoniau  Canal,  that  runs  from  Inverness 
to  the  Island  of  Moll.  The  mountains  in  this 
divisioo  are  on  a  (grander  scale  than  in  the  south- 
ern division,  and  the  proportion  of  waste  land 
much  sreater.  It,  however,  contains  some  of  the 
finest  land  in  the  empire.  The  carse  of  Gowrie, 
gftetching  from  Path  to  Dnndee|,  consbta  of  the 
richest  afiuvial  soil ;  but  its  agriculture,  though 
good,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  some  other  districts. 
StiBthem,  lying  to  the  W.  of  Perth,  is  also  veir 
fertile.  Most  part  of  the  extensive  county  of  Fife 
is  arable,  and  is,  in  general,  highly  improved. 
There  are  also  very  huge  tracts  of  fine  land  in 
Fuftnhiie  and  Ai^rus,  and  smaller  portions  in 
Abodcenshiie  and  Moray.  The  third  division  of 
,  iJooUand,  or  that  which  embraces  the  country 
lying  to  the  N.  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  the 
lakes,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  Roes-shire,  and  a  few  patches  beside,  wild  and 
moontainoas.  Black  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool  are 
ite  principd  producta. 

Except  in  the  S£.  counties,  oats  are  pown 
in  far  greater  quantities  than  any  other  kmd  of 
grain;  and,  from  more  attention  being  paid  to 
thdr  culture,  or  the  greater  suitableness  of  the 
dimate,  or  both,  the  produce  is  greater  than  in 
England,  varying  from  30  up  to  76  bushels  an 
acre,  and  even  more.  Oatmeal,  which,  till  a  late 
period,  formed,  in  cakes  and  porridge,  the  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
is  still  in  very  extensive  demand ;  but,  latterly, 
the  me  of  wheaten  bread  has  become  very  general 
in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  towns. 
Turnips  and  potatoes  are  cultivated  throughout 
most  part  of  the  Lowlands.  The  raising  of  the 
fonner  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  so  well  conducted  as 
in  E.  Lothum  and  Berwickshire ;  and  their  culture 
in  all  parts,  but  especially  in  the  W.  cos.,  has  in- 
creaeed  with  extraordinary  rapidity  during  the 
list  20  years.  Potatoes  have  of  late  been  grown 
in  laige  quantities  in  some  of  the  £.  oos.  for  the 
London  market ;  and  they  form,  we  are  sorry  to 
aay,  an  important  article  of  food  in  most  parts  of 
the  country' ;  but  their  cultivation,  and  the  grower's 
dependence  on  them,  have  both  been  lessened  by 
>iie  leoent  failures  of  the  crop.  The  practice  of 
taking  two  white  crops  in  succession  has  been 
almost  wholly  abandoned  in  the  Lowlands. 

Dairy  husbandry  is  mostly  pursued  in  the  shires 
of  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  in  the  former  of  which  Dun- 
k^  cheese  is  made ;  but  it  is  also  introduced  into 
Wigtown  and  other  cos.  Cows  of  the  genuine 
Aynhire  breed  are  admirable  milkers,  and  the 
average  quantity  of  butter  produced  by  each  has 
been  estmiated  at  upwards  of  250  lbs.  a  year. 
The  Galloway,  Fiieshire,  and  H^hland  breeds 
are  the  best  for  fattening,  and  yield,  especially 
the  fint  and  last,  excellent  beef.  The  Galloway 
caUle  are  mostly  sent  up  half  fed,  to  be  fattened 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for  the  London  markets ; 
bot  many  of  them  are  now  fattened  at  home,  and 
are  aent  direct  by  steam  to  Liver^L  Three 
principal  breeds  of  sheep  are  reared  m  Scotland: 
the  dun-fiused,  or  Scandinavian  breed,  said  to 
bave  been  imported  into  Scotland  from  Denmark, 
of  which  a  few  are  found  in  the  cos.  N.  of  the 
Frith  of  Tay ;  the  bkck-fiiced,  or  heath  breed, 
▼ay  widely  diffused,  and  ver)r  hardy;  and  the 
Cheviots,  the  famous  breed  native  to  the  Cheviot 
Hills.  The  latter  are  found  to  thrive  in  districts 
that  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  suitable  only 
for  the  black-faced  breed,  and  have  already,  to  a 


considerable  extent,  superseded  the  latter,  the 
carcase  and  fleece  being  both  much  more  valu- 
able. More  recently  an  improved  cross  breed, 
between  the  Cheviot  ewe  and  the  Leicester  nm, 
has  been  extensively  and  advantageously  intro- 
duced in  the  hill  pastures  of  the  S.  cos. 

Rent  has  increiued  much  more  rapidly  in  Soot- 
land  than  m  England.  This  is  ascribable  partly 
to  the  extremely  backward  state  of  Scotch  agri- 
culture till  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1768,  and 
jiartly  to  the  extraordinary  advance  it  has  made 
since  the  close  of  the  American  war.  The  entire 
rental  of  the  kingdom  is  not  supposed  to  have 
exceeded  1,000,0007.  or  1,200,0001  in  1770.  In 
1796  it  18  believed  to  have  rather  exceeded 
2,000,0002.,  and  since  then  it  has  more  'than 
trebled.  So  rapid  an  increase  of  rent  is  probably 
unmatched  m  an^  old  settled  coimtry,  and  indi- 
cates an  astonishing  degree  of  improvement. 

The  wealth  of  the  farmers,  and  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  have  in- 
creased in  Quite  as  ffreat  a  proportion  as  the  rents 
of  the  landlords,  rf  otice  has  already  been  taken 
of  the  extraordinary  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  farm-houses  and  offices  since  the  dose 
of  the  American  war,  and  especially  during  the 
present  century;  and  the  same  improvement  is 
everywhere  visible  in  farming  stock  and  imple- 
ments; in  the  furniture  and  other  accommoda- 
tions of  the  fiEum-houses,  and  in  the  dress  and 
mode  of  life  of  their  occupiers.  No  old  settled 
country,  of  which  there  is  any  authentic  account, 
ever  made  half  the  progress  in  civilisation  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  Scotland  has 
done  since  1763,  and  especially  since  1787. 

Some  very  great  improvements  have,  as  already 
seen,  been  introduced  into  agriculture  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  are  now  rapidly  spreading  over 
the  country.  The  facilities  afforded  by  steam  navi- 
gation for  the  conveyance  of  fat  cattle  and  sheep 
to  the  great  markets  of  London  and  Liverpool,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  have 
also  been  of  vast  importance,  and  have  enable<l 
the  remotest  districts  to  come  into  successful 
competition  with  those  that  are  most  favourably 
situated.  In  consequence,  agriculture  is  at  this 
moment  in  a  rapid  state  of  advancement.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  lower  prices,  farms  let  better 
now  than  at  any  former  period,  and  the  fair 
presumption  seems  to  be  that,  great  as  has  been 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  during  the  last 
half  century,  it  will  be  equal  or  greater  in  the 
future. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has, 
as  already  stated,  been  vastly  improved.  With 
the  exception  of  those  districts  in  the  Highlands 
and  Isles,  luckily  few  in  number,  into  which  im- 
provements have  not  yet  made  their  way,  the 
cottages  of  the  peasantry  have  been  mostly  re- 
built during  the  last  half  century ;  and  though 
still,  in  most  instances,  without  the  rustic  beauty 
and  neatness  that  so  frequently  distinguish  Eng- 
lish cottages,  they  are  far  from  uncomfortable* 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  such  of  the  farm« 
labourers  as  are  married,  and  have  families,  re- 
ceive the  greater  part  of  their  wages  in  specific 
quantities  of  farm  produce,  which  do  not  vary 
with  the  variations  of  price,  so  that,  if  they  ble 
not  so  well  off  as  the  manufacturing  workpeople, 
when  trade  is  brisk  and  prices  low,  neither  are 
the^  exposed  to  suffer  like  the  otheis,  when  there 
is  httle  demand  for  labour  and  prices  are  high ; 
on  the  whole,  they  may,  speaking  generally,  be 
said  to  be  in  decidedly  comfortable  ciroumstaAces. 
The  unmarried  servants  frequently  live  in  the 
farm-house.  They  are  almost  all  exoeUent  plough- 
men ;  all  of  them  are  able  to  read  and  wnte,  and 
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their  sons  not  unfrequently  emeige  from  obscurity^ 
and  attain  to  distinction. 

Mant^aciure8,—FoT  a  lengthened  period  after 
the  union  with  England,  Scotland  made  little  or 
no  progress  in  manufactures ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  that  the  public 
enterprise  began  to  be  turned  into  this  great 
channel,  and  that  a  rapid  extension  took  place  of 
most  sorts  of  industry.  A  considerable  depression 
ensued  towards  the  close,  and  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  American  war.  But  it  was  not  of 
any  very  lengthened  duration;  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  cotton  trade  having  been  laid  about 
this  period,  manufactures  have  continued,  from 
1787  down  to  the  present  time,  progressively  to 
gain  ground  in  Scotland,  and  have  been  prosecuted 
with  equal  skill,  industr}*^,  and  success. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  which  principally  cen- 
tres in  Lanark  and  Renfrew  shires,  is  of  compua- 
tively  recent  introduction,  the  first  steam-engine 
for  a  cotton  factory  having  been  constructed  so 
late  as  1792.  But  the  woollen  manufacture  has 
been  of  long  standing,  and  was  formerly  much 
more  widely  diffused  than  at  present,  having 
been,  in  fact,  with  that  of  linen,  a  domestic  ma^ 
nufacture,  and  pursued  in  every  cottage.  It  was 
the  universal  practice  of  the  peasantry,  and  occu- 
piers of  land,  to  spin,  at  home,  the  greater  part 
of  their  own  wool,  as  a  subsidiary  employment, 
and  to  send  the  yam  to  be  made  into  coarse  cloth 
to  the  nearest  village. 

There  is  still  a  class  in  Scotland  called  customer 
weavers,  scattered  over  the  country,  but  now  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  Highlands,  employed  by 
private  families  to  weave  yam  into  coarse  fabrics 
for  domestic  use.  Most  part  of  these  are  also  agri- 
cultural labourers,  weavmg  only  in  the  intervals 
of  their  ordinary  avocations ;  they  earn  from  1^.  6d, 
to  2«.  Q€L  a  day,  but  few  higher  than  2«.  But 
except  these,  and  persons  living  at  watering-places, 
and  on  parts  of  the  E.  coast,  where  they  engage 
in  fishing  or  boat-letting  for  a  part  of  the  year,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  weavers  of  Scotland  subsist  en- 
tirely by  the  loom,  and  engage  in  no  other  pur- 
suits. For  some  time  past  this  class  has  been  in 
very  depressed  circumstances.  Owing  to  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  business  of  weaving  may  be 
learned,  and  the  sort  of  independence  it  confers 
on  the  weaver,  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  em- 
ployment; and,  consecjuently,  except  in  periods  of 
great  prosperity,  the  wages  of  weavers  have  gene- 
rally been  rather  low.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  introduction  of  power-looms  has  gone  far  to 
supersede,  to  a  great  extent,  the  business  of  the 
regular  hand-loom  weaver,  especially  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  cottons ;  and  the  fair 
presumption  seems  to  be,  that  in  no  very  length- 
ened period  the  business  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 
will  be  all  but  totally  annihilated.  But  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  public  point  of 
view,  this  change  will  be  productive  of  gread  ad- 
vantage, it  involves,  in  the  meantime,  the  class 
of  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  greatest  difficulties; 
and  much  of  the  ordinary  manufacturing  distress 
proceeds  from  hand-loom  weavers  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  competition  of  power-looms, 
or  forced  to  labour  for  the  merest  pittance. 

Compared  with  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ei^- 
land,  that  of  Scotland  is  inconsiderable^  Flannels, 
blankets,  shawls,  plaids,  stockings  and  stocking 
yam,  tartans,  carpets,  and  druggets  are  produced 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  Galashiels,  Paisley, 
Hawick,  Jedbuigh,  and  Aberdeen.  Some  of  the 
finer  descriptions  of  cloth  are  made  at  Aberdeen 
and  in  its  vicinity,  and  some  of  its  woollen  mills 
and  factories  are  on  a  laige  scale.  Kilmarnock  is 
the  seat  of  a  very  extensive  and  flourishing  carpet 
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manufacture.  The  power-loom  having  Inthetto  . 
been  but  little  adopted  in  the  woollen  manufactoie, 
the  weavers  employed  in  this  department  get  good 
wages,  are  well  clothed  and  lodged,  and  in  all  re- 
spects exhibit  a  marked  contrast  with  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  engaged  in  the  cotton  manofactore. 
The  linen  manufacture  of  Scotland  is  of  very 
considerable  value  and  importance :  Dundee  is  its 
chief  seat,  and  the  statements  ^ven  under  that 
head  (see  Dundeb),  show  that  its  increase  since 
1811  has  been  quite  extraordinary.  Osnaburgs, 
sheeting,  cotton  bagging,  sail-clodi,  dowlas,  and 
other  coarse  goods,  are  the  articles  principally  made 
in  Dundee  and  in  Kirkcaldy,  Arbroath,  Forfar, 
Montrose,  Aberdeen,  and  other  seats  of  the  manu- 
facture in  the  £.  of  Scotland.  The  finer  descrip- 
tions of  linen  fabrics,  as  damasks,  diapers,  and 
shirting,  are  principaUjr  produced  in  Dunfermline 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  linen  weavers 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  wool- 
len weavers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cotton  on 
the  other.  The  silk  manufacture  is  of  little  im- 
portance. The  printing  of  shawls  is  extensively 
carried  on  at  Paisley. 

The  iron-works  at  Carron,  near  Falkirk,  esta- 
blished in  1760,  were  for  a  lengthened  period  the 
most  extensive  in  the  kingdom ;  but  they  are  now 
far  surpassed  by  those  of  Gartsherrie,  Dondyvan, 
Monkland,  and  Omoa,  in  Scotland,  and  by  many 
in  England.  A  good  deal  of  Scotch  ironmongery, 
comprising  anchors,  bolts,  axles,  mill  and  engine- 
work,  is  exported  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  manufacture  of  machinery  is  an  im- 
portant branch  uf  industry.  Coaches  are  made  in 
all  laiige  towns.  The  building  of  ships  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  other 
ports,  but  esi^ecially  in  the  Clyde.  Iron  steam 
and  sailing  ships  are  built  there  more  extensively, 
and,  it  \s  also  said,  with  better  success  than  any- 
where else  in  the  U.  Kingdom.  •  Glass  wares,  che- 
mical products,  soap,  candles,  and  starch  are  among 
the  other  principal  manufactured  goods. 

The  favourite  beverage  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land has,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been  whisky,  a 
spirit  generally  distilled  from  midt  or  raw  grain. 
Owing  to  the  excess  of  the  duties  with  which  this 
spirit  has  occasionally  been  charged,  its  smuggling 
has  sometimes  been  carried  to  a  great  extent ;  but 
in  recent  years,  when  the  duties  were  greatly  re- 
duced, it  has  been  comparatively  rare. 

Commerce, — Having  little  industry,  and  being 
thinly  peopled,  Scotland  had  formerly  a  very  li- 
mited roreign  trade.  The  exports  consisted  of 
wool,  skins,  hides,  and  other  raw  materials,  ex- 
changed for  com,  wine,  and  spices.  Even  so  late 
as  the  era  of  Cromwell  her  mercantile  marine 
comprised  only  93  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  2,724  tons,  and  18  barks.  During  the  rei^  of 
Charles  II.  the  trade  of  the  country,  especially 
that  with  Holland  and  the  countries  round  the 
Baltic,  began  to  increase.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  after  the  completion  of  the  Union,  in  1707, 
when  the  trade  to  the  American  and  W.  Indian 
colonies  was,  for  the  first  time,  opened  to  the 
enterprise  and  activity  of  the  Scotch,  that  the 
commercial  energies  of  the  nation  began  to  be 
awakened.  But  for  a  while  the  merchants  of 
Glasgow,  who  first  embarked  in  the  trade  to  Ame- 
rica, carried  it  on  by  means  of  vessels  belonging 
to  English  ports;  and  it  was  not  till  1718  that  a 
ship  built  in  Scotland  (in  the  Clyde),  the  property 
of  Scotch  oniien,  sailed  for  the  American  colonies. 
The  establishment  and  rapid  extension  of  manu- 
factures in  Scotland,  since  1763,  has  necessarily 
occasioned  a  corresponding  increase  of  commerce, 
and  the  mercantile  manne  of  Scotland  is  now  very 
considerable. 
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The  zuimber  of  sailior-vesselB  of  and  under  50 
tons,  registered  in  Scotland,  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1868,,  was  1,108,  their  tonnage,  33,881 ; 
above  50  tons,  1,972,  their  tonnage  552,890.  The 
number  of  steam-vessels,  of  and  under  50  tons, 
was  102,  their  tonnage,  2,608 ;  above  50  tons,  262, 
their  tonnage,  92,188. 

The  sailing-vessels  registered  at  Aberdeen  were 
251,  their  tonnage,  77,440 ;  at  Alloa,  44,  their 
tonnage,  10,281 ;  at  Arbroath,  84,  their  tonnage, 
11,642;  at  Ardroesan,  81,  their  tonnage,  11,345; 
at  Ayr,  49,  their  tonnage,  6,672;  at  Banff,  115, 
their  tonnage,  12,891;  at  Borrowstounness,  59, 
their  tonnage,  6,072;  at  Campbelton,  40,  their 
tannage,  1,658 ;  at  Dumfries,  117,  their  tonnage, 
14,343 ;  at  Dundee,  205,  their  tonnage,  42,873 ;  at 
Glai^w,  540,  their  tonnage,  197,793 ;  at  Grange- 
mouth, 39,  their  tonnage,  5,427 ;  at  Greenock,  375, 
their  tonnage,  88,809;  at  Inverness,  239,  their 
tonnage,  11,521;  at  Irvine,  37,  their  tonnage, 
6,425 ;  at  Kirkcaldy,  58,  their  tonnage,  5,546  ;  at 
Kirkwall,  48,  their  tonnage,  2,768 ;  at  Leith,  136, 
their  tonnage,  23,614 ;  at  Lerwick,  75,  their  ton- 
nage, 2,766;  at  Montrose,  110,  their  tonnage, 
16,359;  at  Perth,  57,  their  tonnage,  5,065;  at 
Peterhead,  69,  their  tonnage,  10,572 ;  at  Port^ 
Glasgow,  40,  their  tonnage,  2,857 ;  at  Stomowa^, 
43.  their  tonnage,  1,940  ;  at  Stranraer,  46,  their 
tonnage,  2,467 ;  at  Troon,  7,  their  tonnage,  915 ; 
at  Wick,  63,  their  tonnage,  3,934 ;  at  Wigtown, 
53,  their  tonnage,  2,776, 

The  steam- vessels  registered  at  Aberdeen  were 
16,  their  tonnage,  3,373;  at  Alloa,  5,  their  tonnage, 
231 ;  ai  Ardrossan,  2,  their  tonnage.  105 ;  at  Ayr, 
2,  their  tonnage,  214;  at  Borrowstounness,  2,  their 
tonnage,  235;  at  Campbelton,  2,  their  tonnage, 
279;  at  Dundee,  17,  their  tonni^,  3,538;  at 
Glasgow,  201,  their  tonnage,  65,787 ;  at  Grange- 
mouth, 8,  their  tonnage,  1.318 ;  at  Greenock,  27, 
their  tonnage,  1962 ;  at  Inverness,  1,  its  tonnage, 
20;  at  Irvine,  1,  its  tonnage,  15 ;  at  Kirkcaldy,  2, 
their  tonnage,  121 ;  at  Kirkwall,  1,  its  tomiage, 
26;  at  Leith,  63,  their  tonnage,  15,984 ;  at  Mon- 
trose, 2,  their  tonnage,  40;  at  Perth,  1,  its  tonnage, 
51;  at  Port-Gla^ow,  8,  their  tonnage,  889;  at 
fltnmraer,  1,  its  tonnage,  229;  at  Wick,  l,.it8 
tonnage,  95 ;  at  Wi^own,  1,  its  tonnage,  284. 

The  number  of  sailing-vessels  entered  coastwise 
in  Scotland,  in  1863,  was  14,184  (14,153  British, 
11  foreign)  ;  their  tonnage,  935,838  (933,559 
British,  2,279  foreign) :  the  number  cleared  coast- 
wise was  14,479  (15,451  British,  28  foreign) ;  their 
tonnage,  999,713  (996,333  British,  3,380  foreign). 
The  number  of  steam-vessels  entered  coastwise 
was  6,618  (all  British)  ;  their  tonnage,  1,476,358: 
the  number  cleared  coastwise,  6,526  (all  British), 
their  tonnage,  1,463,017. 

The  number  of  sailing-vessels  entered  inwards 
from  the  colonies  in  Sa>tland,  in  1863,  was  561 
(523  British,  38  foreign) ;  tbeir  tonnage,  357,078 
(238,571  British,  18,507  foreign)  :  the  number 
cleared  outwards  for  the  colonies  was  702  (656 
British,  46  foreign)  ;  their  tonnage,  835,222 
(312,042  British,  23,180  foreign).  The  number  of 
steam-vessels  entered  inwards  from  the  colonies 
was  18  (all  British) ;  their  tonnage,  18,419 :  the 
number  cleared  outwards  for  the  colonies  was  67 
(66  British,  1  foreign)  ;  their  tonnage,  31,552 
(31,286  British,  266  foreign). 

llie  number  of  sailing-vessels  entered  inwards 
from  foreign  ports  in  Scotland,  in  1863,  was  4,769 
(1,648  Bntish.  3,121  foreign)  ;  their  tonnage, 
697,058  (290,998  British,  406,060  foreip) :  the 
number  that  cleared  outwards  for  foreign  ports 
was  5,209  (2,052  British,  3,157  foreign) ;  their 
tonnage, 737,306  (329,703  British, 407,603  foreign). 
The  number  of  steam- vessels  entered  inwards  from 


foreign  ports  was  401  (349  British,  52  foreign) ; 
their  tonnage,  143,422  (127,521  British,  1^901 
foreign):  the  number  cleared  outwards  was  527 
(472  British,  55  foreign) ;  their  tonnage,  189,539 
(167,742  British,  21,797  foreign). 

Currency, — The  currency  of  Scotland  has,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  principally  consisted  of  the 
notes  of  the  different  banking  companies.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  are  joint-stock  associations  with 
numerous  bodies  of  partners,  and  have  been  man- 
aged with  great  skiU  and  discretion.  Very  few 
bankruptcies  have  occurred  among  the  Scotch 
banks ;  and  they  have  contributed  materially  to 
forward  the  improvement  of  the  country  by  the 
facilities  thejr  have  afforded  to  industrious  and 
deserving  individuals  of  obtaining  loans ;  and  still 
more  by  the  practice,  which  has  long  been  acted 
upon,  of  taking  very  small  sums  in  deposit,  and 
allowing  interest  upon  them  at  about  1  per  cent, 
below  Uie  market  rate  at  the  time.  This  has 
brought,  as  it  were,  a  number  of  substantial  and 
well-organised  saviug^s'  banks  within  reach  of  all 
classes ;  and  by  furnishing  every  facilitv  for  the 
safe  and  profitable  custody  of  the  smaUesi^and 
largest  sums,  has  powerfully  stimulated  the  desire 
to  save  and  amass.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
the  amount  of  bank-not^  authorised  by  law  to  be 
issued  by  the  several  banks  of  issue  in  Scotland, 
and  the  average  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circula- 
tion during  thirteen  periods  of  four  weeks  from 
Dec.  8, 1862,  to  Nov.  14, 1863,,and  from  Dec  12, 
1863,  to  November  12,  1864,  as  published  in  the 
*  Gazette' :— 


NunM  of  B«nlu 

AothorlMd 
CireaUtioii 

Arvram 

ClKuliiaon 

1S6.I-5 

CtnalutoD 

Bank  of  Scotland  . 
Royal  Bank  .  .  . 
British  Linen  Co.  . 
Commercial  Bank  ) 

ofBcoUand.  .  ] 
National  Bank  of  ) 

Scotland.  .  .  / 
Union  Bonk  of     ) 

Scotland.  .  .  ) 
Aberdeen  Town  & ) 

County  Bank  .  j 
North  of  Sootiand  t 

•Ranking  Co.     .     ]" 

Dundee  Banking  Co. 
Eastern  Bank  of  ) 

Scotland.  .  .  ] 
Clydesdale  Banking ) 

Company  .  .  ) 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank 

ing  Company  .    ) 

Central  Bank   of    \ 

Scotland.    .    .    / 

Total    .... 

£ 

804^485 
188,000 
486,034 

874,880 

297,024 

464,346 

70,188 

164,319 
88,461 
83,636 

240,666 
72,921 
68,484 

42,988 

£ 
460,702 
467,984 
489,722 

624,679 

466,672 

684,288 

186,487 

208,696 
46,866 
48,689 

347,714 
328,887' 
76,991 

67,686 
4,286,101 

£ 
472,148 
602,974 
491,708 

687,840 

464,876 

692,619 

136,446 

206,378 
46,269 

368,850 
857,681 
72,169 

69,450 
4,296,687 

2,749,271 

Moods, — With  the  exception  of  the  military 
roads,  constructed  in  the  Highlands  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  the  roads  of 
Scotland  were,  speaking  generally,  in  the  most 
execrable  state  down  to  the  American  war.  But 
such  and  so  great  has  been  the  improvement  in" 
the  interval,  that  they  are  now  quite  equal  to  the 
best  roads  in  England,  and  are  not,  indeed,  sur- 
passed by  any  in  Europe.  They  are  laid  down  on 
the  most  approved  principles ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lugged  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  but 
s^om  that  horses  in  a  carriage  may  not  be  driven 
along  at  a  smart  trot.  The  facility  with  which 
excellent  materials  for  their  construction  may  al- 
most everywhere  be  obtained  has  materially 'con- 
tributed to  forward  their  formation.    The' roads 
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within  what  is  called  the  Highland  district  have 
been  partly  constructed  by  means  of  advances  from 
government,  and  the  public  money  has  very  rarely 
been  so  profitably  expended. 

Bmhcayt. — Scotland  is  intersected  with  rail- 
ways to  an  extent  which,  considering  the  nigged 
nature  of  the  country,  could  hardly  have  been  an- 
ticipated. There  are  three  main  lines  of  railway 
from  England  to  Scotland,  viz.  the  £.  line,  by 
Newcastle,  Berwick,  and  Dunbar;  the  central  or 
Caledonian  line,  hv  Carlisle,  Ecclefechan,  and 
Lanark;  and  the  W.  line,  by  Carlisle,  Dumfries, 
Sanquhar,  and  Kilmarnock.  Edinbuigh,  Glasgpow, 
and  all  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland  are  united 
by  railway.  The  facilities  of  intercourse  that 
have  thus  been  afforded  are  quite  extraordinary. 
The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  railways  of 
Scotland  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  length  of  lines  m  the  five  preceding 
years: — 


BsQwayt 

""-i'^fiSB'^ 

Doabtoj  Stagl* 

Tottl 

Caledonian         .... 
Crieff  Junction  .... 

Deoide 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow    . 
Forth  and  Clyde  Junction 
Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation     . 
General  Terminus*  and  Glas-  ) 
gow  Harbour .       .       .       j" 
Glasgow  and  Soutb-Westem     . 
Great  North  of  SooUand    . 
Invemees  &  Aberdeen  Junction 
Leven  and  East  of  Fife      . 

Monkland 

North  British     .        .        .        . 
Port  Patrick      .       .       .       . 
SoottlBh  Central         .      '. 
Scottish  North- Eastern     . 

Totals  Year  1868      . 

n   ::  }^  :   : 
"   ::  lis  :  : 

190 

lis 

168 
5 

18 
226 

70 
115 

90U 
88f>| 
868 
854i 

80 
9 
82 
81 
80 
1 

67 

221 

207 

19 

09 

232 

62 

84 

28 

1,112 
892 
782 
631i 

270 
9 
82 

146 
80 

1 

Oi 
386 

226 
207 

19 

72 
467 

62 
104 
148 

2,018^ 

1,7774 

1,660 

1,486 

1,428 

Ccauda. — Of  the  Scotch  canals,  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  called  the  Great  Canal,  uniting  the 
Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and,  oonseuuentl}', 
forming  an  easy  water  communication  between 
the  £.  and  W.  coasts  of  the  island.  Including  its 
branch  to  port  Dundas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow, 
it  is  about  88  m.  in  length;  the  medium  width  at 
the  surface  is  66  ft.,  and  at  the  bottom  27  ft.; 
average  depth  from  9  ft.  to  10  ft. ;  summit  level, 
156  ft.  above  the  sea ;  it  has  89  locks.  This  im- 
portant work  was  b^n  in  1768,  but  was  not 
finally  completed  till  1790.  It  has  been  as  pro- 
fitable to  the  shareholders  as  it  is  advantageous  to 
the  public.  The  Union  canal  joins  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal,  near  Falkirk,  and  stretches  thence  to 
Edinburgh,  being  about  81^  m.  in  length.  It  was 
complete  in  1822,  but  has  been,  in  aU.  respects,  a 
most  unprofitable  undertaking.  It  has  latterly 
been  sold  at  a  heavy  loss  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  railway  company,  who  employ  it  in  the 
conveyance  of  coal  and  other  heavy  articles. 

There  are  other  canals  in  the  vicinity  of  Glas- 
gow ;  the  Crinan  canal  stretches  across  the  Mull 
of  Cantire,  and  there  is  also  a  canal  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. But  the  greatest  work  of  this  class  in 
Scotland  is  the  Caledonian  canaL  It  stretches 
quite  across  tiie  island,  through  the  centre  of  the 
Highlands,  NE.  and  SW.,  from  the  Beauly  Frith 
on  the  £.  coast  to  Loch  Linnhe  on  the  W.  It  is 
chiefly  formed  by  the  chain  of  lakes,  including 
Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochy,  which 


occupy  the  bottom  of  the  remarkable  glen  or  de- 
pression through  which  it  is  carried.  Its  total 
length,  includmg  the  lakes,  is  58|  m.;  but  the 
artificial  or  excavated  part  is  only  21^  m.  At  the 
summit  it  is  only  96 j  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
W.  Ocean.  It  is  mostly  constructed  upon  a  very 
grand  scale,  being  intended  to  be  20  n.  deep,  M 
ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and  122  ft.  at  top ;  the  locks 
are  20  ft.  deep,  172  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth ; 
and  had  it  been  wholly  execnted  as  was  originally 
intended,  frigates  of  82  ^uns,  and  merchant  ships 
of  1,000  tons  burden,  might  have  passed  through 
iU  It  was  opened  in  1822,  being  executed  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  government,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas 
Telford,  esq.  The  entire  cost  exceeded  a  million 
sterling.  The  amount  of  tonnage  rates  received 
from  vessels  navigating  the  Cal^onian  canal  was 
5,086^  in  the  year  ended  1st  May,  1868,  and  5,0632^ 
in  the  year  ended  1st  May,  1864 ;  showing  an  in- 
crease during  the  latter  period  of  47iL  The  num- 
ber of  passages  made  on  the  canal  in  the  year 
ended  1st  May,  1864,  was  1,676,  of  which  588 
were  through  pasjUlgeB  from  east  to  west,  340 
were  through  passages  west  to  east,  329  were  pas- 
sages on  parts  of  the  canal,  and  469  were  pa»- 
sages  by  steamers.  The  number  of  passages  in 
the  year  ended  1st  May,  1868,  was  1,884,  of 
which  566  were  through  passages  from  east  to 
west,  898  were  throu^  passages  from  west  to 
east,  415  were  passages  on  parts  of  the  canal,  and 
505  were  passages  by  steamers. 

CangHhOian. — The  constitution  of  Scotland  has 
been,  from  the  earliest  times,  what  is  called  a 
limited  mouarehy.  Ori^ally  the  parliament,  or 
great  council  of  the  nation,  consisteid  of  the  king, 
the  barons,  and  the  principal  ecclesiastics.  Bur- 
gesses, or  representatives  for  the  to¥m,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Scotch  parliament  bv  Robert 
Bruce,  in  1826 ;  and  in  1427  the  lesser  barons  or 
freeholders  in  the  different  counties  were  autho- 
rised to  send  representatives ;  but  so  little  was  this 
privilege  valued,  that  it  was  hardly  exercised  for 
160  years,  or  till  the  reign  of  James  YL,  when  the 
freeholders  were  compelled  to  send  representatives. 

Scotland,  however,  derived  little  or  no  benefit 
from  her  parliament.  The  nobility,  or  greater 
barons,  and  clergy  sat  and  voted  in  the  same 
chamber  with  the  representatives  of  the  lesser 
barons  and  of  the  towns;  so  that,  even  if  the 
latter  had  been  more  powerful  and  independent 
than  they  were,  they  could  have  made  no  effec- 
tual opposition  to  anv  measure  patronised  by  tlie 
nobles  and  cleigy.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
representatives  of  the  counties  were  mere  nomi- 
nees of  the  great  lords ;  and  the  towns  having 
neither  wealth,  population,  nor  importance,  their 
representatives  were  necessarily  as  impotent  as 
themselves.  The  nobility  and  c\et^  were,  in 
truth,  for  a  lengthened  period  everythmg,  and  the 
people  nothing. 

Even  had  it  been,  in  other  respects,  better  con- 
stituted, the  institution  of  the  lords  of  the  ar- 
ticles would  have  rendered  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land good  for  nothing  as  a  check  on  the  sovereign. 
This  was  a  committee,  consisting  of  a  few  mem- 
bers, chosen  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
crown,  to  which  all  matters  to  be  brought  before 
parliament  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  re- 
ferred ;  and  which  had  power  to  reject  such  as  it 
disapproved  of,  and  to  modify  and  alter  the  others 
in  any  wav  it  thought  proper.  The  committee 
had,  dierefore,  a  negative  before  debate ;  and  the 
whole  duty  of  parliament  was  confined  to  meeting 
for  a  day  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  session,  to  eon- 
firm  the  proceedings  of  the  lords  of  the  articles. 
This  system  explains  the  preponderating  infiuence 
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poflsened  by  the  sovereigns  in  the  Scotch  parlia- 
ments ;  and  had  their  ability  to  carry  laws  into 
effect  been,  in  any  respect,  eqoal  to  the  facility 
with  which  they  could  get  them  passed,  the  kings 
of  Scotland  would  have  been  the  most,  instead 
of  the  least,  powerful  of  European  princes.  The 
committee  m  the  lords  of  the  articles  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  Revolution.  But  owing  to  the 
defects  in  the  mode  of  choosing  representatives, 
the  constitution  of  parliament  was  out  little  im- 
proved bv  its  suppression ;  and  down  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Keform  Act,  in  1832,  Scotland  had 
the  shadow  merely,  wiUiout  the  substance,  of  a 
representative  government. 

According  to  the  articles  of  union  in  1707,  the 
peerage  of  »H)tland  is  represented  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  16  peers,  chosen 
by  the  whole  bodv  of  Scotch  peers  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  parliament  It  was  then  also 
arranged  that  the  cos.  of  Scotland  should  be  re- 
presented  in  the  H.  of  C.  by  dO,  and  the  bors.  bv 
15  mems.  This  arrangement  was  continued  till 
1832,  when  the  borough  representation  received  an 
addition  of  8  mems.,  the  mems.  for  the  cos.  con- 
tinuing as  before. 

Oaurta  o^  Law, — The  oonrt  of  session,  which 
was  constUuted  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment in  1537,  is  die  highest  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land, having  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  questions  of 
whatever  nature.  It  was  intended  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  previously  existing  courts,  and  more 
especially  of  a  judicial  committee  of  padiament 
called  the  *  lords  of  session,'  whence  the  name  of 
the  court  and  the  titles  of  the  judges.  Originally 
it  consisted  of  seven  lavmen  and  eight  church- 
men, including  the  president.  In  1640,  however, 
an  act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  exclusion  of 
churchmen  from  the  court ;  and,  though  repealed 
m  1661,  the  principle  laid  down  in  it  has  ever  since 
been  acted  upon.  Other  important  improvements 
were  intzoduced  at  different  periods,  particularly 
after  the  revolution,  when  the  right  of  appeal  from 
the  court  to  parliament  was,  for  the  first  time  re- 
cognised. At  the  union,  power  was  given  to  all 
individuals  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved 
by  judgments  of  the  court  of  session  to  appeal  to 
the  H.  of  Lords ;  and,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
the  principal  judicial  business  of  the  H.  of  Lords 
consistM  m  hearing  and  deciding  Scotch  appeals. 
Originally,  and  down  to  1808,  the  whole  fifteen 
judges  sat  together  in  one  court;  but  in  that  year 
an  act  was  passed  dividing  the  court  into  two 
chamt)ers,  the  lord  president  presiding  in  the  first 
division  of  seven  ludges,  and  the  lord  justice- 
clerk  in  the  second^  of  six ;  the  two  remaining 
judges  trying  cases  in  the  first  instance,  or,  as  it 
IS  technically  termed,  sitting  as  lords-ordinary. 
Since  then  the  number  of  judges  has  been  re- 
duced to  thirteen ;  four  belonging  to  each  of  the 
divisions,  and  five  acting  as  lords-ordinary,  or  ait- 
ting  as  single  Judges.  The  judges  were  at  first 
chosen  by  the  Scotch  parliament ;  but  since  1554 
they  have  been  appointed  by  the  crown.  They 
are  indifferently  styled  lords  of  session,  or  senators 
of  the  coUcge  of  justice,  which  last  embraces  the 
whole  body  of  banisters  (advocates),  and  attor- 
neys or  solicitors  who  practise  before  the  court. 
They  must  be  twenty-nve  years  of  age;  and,  by 
the  treaty  of  union,  no  person  can  be  named  to 
the  office  unless  he  have  served  as  an  advocate  or 
principal  clerk  of  session  for  five  years,  or  as  a 
writer  to  the  signet  for  ten.  The  salaries  of  the 
ordinary  judges  have  been  raised  to  8,000/.  a  year 
each ;  Uioee  of  the  lord  iustioe-clerk  and  lord  pre- 
sident being,  respectively,  4,0002.  and  4,5002. 

At  its  outset  the  court  of  session  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a  standing  or  perpetual  jury  for  the 


trial  of  cases ;  the  introduction  of  petty  juries  into 
the  trial  of  civil  cases  in  Scotland  being  only  of 
very  recent  date,  as  well  as  of  limited  application. 
It  was.  in  fact,  unknown  till  1815,  when  a  spedal 
or  jury  court  was  instituted,  for  the  trial  of  cases 
invohdng  questions  as  to  the  value  of  property, 
the  amount  of  damages,  or  the  determination  of 
some  fact.  But  in  1830  this  court  was  suppressed ; 
an.d  the  court  of  session  now  avails  itself  of  the 
assistance  of  petty  juries. 

The  high  court  of  justiciary  was  remodelled, 
and  placed  nearly  on  its  present  footing,  in  1672. 
It  consists  of  five  judges  of  the  court  of  session, 
specially  commissioned  by  the  sovereign,  together 
with  the  justice-general  and  justice-clerk;  the 
former,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  latter,  bdng  presi- 
dent. In  1886,  the  office  of  lord  justice-general 
was  conjoined  with  that  of  lord  president  of  tiie 
court  of  session.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
extends  to  all  criminal  cases,  except  those  of  high 
treason,  which  are  tried  by  a  special  commission, 
in  the  English  form,  on  the  nnding  of  a  greaui 
jury,  which  is  not  used  in  other  cases  in  Scotland. 
The  judgments  of  the  court  of  justidarv  are  final, 
no  appeal  lying  from  them  to  the  H.  of  Lords. 
Circuit  or  assize  courts  are  held  twice  a  year,  by 
the  judges  of  this  court,  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Scotland,  two  judges  usually  going  on  each  circuit; 
and  an  additional  circuit-court  is  neld  at  Glasgow 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  circuit- 
courts  have  power  to  decide  in  appeals  from  in- 
ferior courts,  where  the  subject  m  dispute  does 
not  exceed  252.  Cases  brought  before  the  jus- 
ticiary courts  are  tried  by  petty  j  uriee  of  15  persons, 
who  decide  by  a  plurality  of*^  votes,,  not  being 
compelled,  as  in  England,  to  give  unanimous  ver- 
dicts. It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that,  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  this  was,  in  as  far  as  re- 
spects political  cases,  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and 
worthless  tribunals  in  Europe.  Owing  to  the 
mode  in  which  juries  were  selected,  it  was  always 
in  the  power  of  the  lord  advocate,  or  public  prose- 
cutor, to  get  a  jury  appointed  favourable  to  his 
own  views ;  and  the  judges,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  looking  to  it,  most  probably, 
for  farther  advancement  tor  themselves  or  their 
families,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  obsequious 
tools.  Hence,  in  Scotland,  to  be  prosecuted  for  a 
political  offence  was,  for  a  leng^ened  period,  nearly 
equivalent  to  being  condemned.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  disgrawful  state  of  things  has  been 
thoroughly  reformed.  Juries  in  Scotland  are  now 
fairly  selected ;  the  accused  has  the  same  right  of 
peremptory  challenge  as  in  England;  so  that, 
however  disposed,  the  judges  can  no  longer  dictate 
verdicts.  The  old  court  of  exchequer,  commission 
of  teinds,  admiralty  and  consistory  courts,  are  now 
merged  in  the  court  of  session. 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for 
trial,  convicted,  and  acquitted,  was  a^  follows  for 
the  fourteen  years,  1851-64 :— 


y« 

for  Trial 

CoBTletad 

Acquitted 

1851 

4,001 

8,070 

1,907 

1852 

4,027 

8,018 

975 

1858 

8,756 

2,821 

907 

1854 

8,994 

2,989 

979 

1855 

8,680 

2,689 

903 

1856 

8,718 

2,728 

961 

1857 

8,840 

2,920 

898 

1858 

8,783 

2,860 

891 

1859 

8,472 

2,589 

880 

1860 

8,287 

2,441 

846 

1861 

8,229 

2,428 

800 

1863 

8,630 

2,702 

928 

1863 

8,404 

2,451 

958 

1864 

8,212 

2,879 

833 
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The  inferior  ouurts  of  law  are  those  of  the 
boroughs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  Bheriffs.  The 
first  are  called  *  bailie'  courts,  from  being  pre- 
sided over  by  a  bailie  or  alderman,  with,  in  some 
cases,  the  assutance  of  a  legal  assessor.  Their 
civil  jurisdiction  within  the  borough  depends  on 
circumstances,  being  sometimes  nearly'  equivalent 
to  that  of  sherifTs  in  cos. ;  but  their  criminal  juris- 
diction extends  only  to  petty  riots  and  common 
police  offences.  The  j  ustices  of  peace  decide  with- 
out appeal  in  actions  where  the  demand  does  not 
exceed  62.  besides  costs.  The3r  commit  criminaLs 
and  hold  petty  sessions,  at  which  two  are  a  quo- 
rum, and  quarter  sessions ;  but  have  in  no  instance 
thepower  of  transportation. 

The  sheriff  courts  are  very  important,  and  trans- 
act most  part  of  the  county  business.  Each  co. 
has  a  principal  sheriff,  called  a  sheriff-depute, 
from  his  being  deputed  or  appointed  by  the  crown ; 
who,  in  addition  to  duties  similar  to  those  de- 
volving upon  English  sheriffs,  has  a  very  extensive 
civil  jurisdiction.  He  hold  office  ad  vitam  out 
cuJpam,  his  salary  varying  from  SOO/.  to  800/.  a 
year,  according  to  the  supposed  onerousness  of  his 
duties.  In  the  cos.  of  Edinburgh  and  Lanark, 
the  residence  of  the  sheriff-depute  is  enforced; 
but  in  the  other  cos.  he  is  rarely  resident,  his 
presence  not  being  necessary,  except  on  particular 
occasions.  Sheriff- deputies  are,  in  fact,  usually' 
practising  lawyers  in  Edinbui^gh,  and  the  ordi- 
nary busmess  of  the  co.  is  devolved  on  the  sheriff- 
substitutes,  or  deputies  of  the  prindpal,  who  are 
always  resident.  In  extensive  coe.  there  are 
usually  several  sheriff-substitutes.  This  very  use- 
ful class  of  judges  must  be  chosen  from  advocates, 
writers  to  the  signet,  solicitors  of  the  supreme 
courts,  or  solidtois  of  three  years'  standing  before 
a  sheriff  court ;  and,  though  nominated  by  the 
sheriff-depute,  they  cannot  be  displaced  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  lord  president  and  lord 
justice-clerk.  At  present  their  salaries,  which 
were  raised  in  1840,  vary  from  800i!.  to  650t  a 
year,  exclusive  of  fees,  llie  sheriff,  or  his  sub- 
stitute, hold  small  debt-courts  for  the  decision  of 
questions  of  debt  and  costs  to  the  amount  of 
8^  6s.  8</.,  in  which  the  pleadings  are  all  viva  voce^ 
the  expense  small,  not  exceeding  2«.  6dL  or  8s., 
and  the  judgment  finaL  In  his  ordinary  courts, 
however,  the  authority  of  which  extends  to  all 
personal  actions  without  limit  of  amount,  the 
pleadings  are  mostly  in  writing.  Until  a  com- 
parutively  late  period  the  sheriff  exercised  a 
criminal  jurisdiction,  extending  in  some  cases  to 
capital  punishment;  but  his  powers  in  this  re- 
spect are  now  greatly  abridged.  He  still  occa- 
sionally tries  criminal  cases  with  a  jury,  but  the 
sentence  may  be  appealed  from  to  the  court  of 
j  usticiary.  No  sentence,  except  for  petty  offences, 
involving  fine,  imprisonment,  or,  at  most,  banish- 
ment from  the  country  or  borough,  can  be  pro- 
nounced by  any -legal  authority  in  Scotland  with- 
out a  jury ;  nor  can  any  person  be  imprisoned  for 
any  debt  under  8/L  6s.  8d. 

Religiout  EstabUshmerUa, — The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  and  the  lurisdiction  of  the  pope  were 
abolished  in  Scotland  in  1560;  a  confession  of 
faith,  on  Calvinistic  principles,  drawn  up  by  the 
celebrated  John  Knox,  was  then  also  agreed  to, 
and  the  Protestant  religion  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature.  Knox,  having  studied 
under  Calvin  at  Geneva,  introduced  the  Genevese 
or  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government ;  but, 
though  oi]|ani8ed,  it  did  not  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature  till  1592.  After  the  accession 
of  Japies  YI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  endea- 
voured, notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  great  bulk  cf  the  nation,  to  re-establish  | 


episcopacy ;  and  a  struggle  was  carried  on  between 
the  abettors  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  who 
alternately  prevailed,  according  as  the  court  or 
popular  party  happened  to  have  the  ascendancy, 
till  the  Kevolution,  when  presbytery  was  defini- 
tively established. 

Some,  however,  of  the  parishes  are  collegiate,  or 
have  two  cleigymen;  and  latterly  some  of  the 
more  extensive  parishes  have  been  divided,  and 
assistant,  or  quoad  mcra,  ministers  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  them.  These  are  called  qttoad  mcra,  or 
quoad  unrituaBa,  ministers  because  they  are  not 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  civil  endowments 
belonging  to  the  parish,  and  are  wholly  supported 
b^  a  sum  granted  annually  -by  the  sovereign. 
These  quoad  mora  clergymen  were  admitted,  tyy 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1838,  members 
of  presbyteries  and  other  church  courts.  But  this 
act  was  afterwards  fotmd  to  be  illegal  by  a  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords. 

At  present,  and  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
(1712),  the  privilege  of  appointing  clergymen  to 
parishes  has  been  vested  in  the  crown  or  in  pri- 
vate patrons,  with  the  proviso  that  they  must  be 
selected  from  among  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  church,  and 
been  examined  and  licensed  as  preachers  by  a 
presbytery.  The  right  of  patronage  has  long, 
however,  been  exceedingly  unpopmar.  Its  en- 
forcement, in  despite  of  pubhc  opinion,  occa- 
sioned the  great  secession  from  the  diuich  in 
1741 ;  and  latterly  it  has  become  more  unpopular 
than  ever.  The  General  Assembly,  by  a  measure, 
called  the  veto  act,  passed  in  1884,  gave  the  con- 
gregations belonging  to  para,  a  right  to  reject  a 
presentee,  if  he  were  not  acceptable  to  them :  but 
(unfortunately,  as  we  think)  it  was  decided  first 
bv  the  court  of  session,  and  subsequently  by  the 
H.  of  Lords  (3  May,  1839),  that  the  General  As- 
sembly had  no  power  to  pass  the  veto  act,  and  that 
all  proceedings  under  it  were  null  and  void.  This 
decision  was  not,  however,  submitted  to  by  the 
majority  of  the  assembly,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
ganied  as  an  usurpation  upon  their  rights ;  and  no 
legislative  measure  having  been  proposed  calcu- 
lated to  allay  the  public  irritation,  or  to  mitigate 
the  extreme  exercise  of  the  right  of  patronage,  the 
leaders  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  assembly 
determined  to  secede  from  the  church.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  first  dav  (18  Mav)  of  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1848,  the  ministers  and 
elders,  members  of  that  body,  opposed  to  the  right 
of  patronage  and  in  favour  of  the  vefo,  gave  in  a 
protest,  stating  among  other  things,  that  'the 
courts  of  the  church  as  now  established,  and 
members  thereof,  are  liable  to  be  coerced  by  the 
civil  courts  in  the  exerdse  of  their  spiritual  func- 
tions ;  and  in  particular  in  their  admission  to  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  pastoral  relation ;  and  that  they  are  subject  to 
be  compelled  to  intrude  ministers  on  reclaiming 
congregations  in  opposition  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  church  and  their  views  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  the  liberties  of  Christ's 
people.'  And  this  protest  having  been  read,  the 
protesters  withdrew  to  a  separate  place  of  meeting, 
and  constituted  themselves,  and  such  as  might 
afterwards  adhere  to  them,  into  a  body  to  be  de- 
nominated the  Free  Church  OF  Scotland.  The 
Sx}test  was  si^ed  by  125  ministers  and  77  elders 
ut,  within  a  tew  weeks,  no  fewer  than  470  cleigj'- 
men  seceded  from  the  establishment,  and  joined 
the  Free  Church.  Of  these,  273  were  parish 
clerg}'men,  being  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  total 
number  of  those  belonging  to  the  establishment. 
The  rest  were  quoad  mera  ministers.  And  what- 
ever may  be  the  thought  of  ita  wisdom,  this  pro- 
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ceeding  sets  in  a  striking  light  the  sincerity  and 
zeal  by  which  the  seceders  were  animated.  The 
volnntaiy  abandonment  by  so  many  individuals 
of  their  homes  and  incomes,  rather  than  hold  them 
by  compromising  what  they  believe  to  be  a  funda- 
mental principle,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
Scottish  church  and  character. 

The  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  varions 
religious  denominations  in  Scotland  may  be  judged 
from  the  returns  of  marriages.  In  the'year  1863, 
there  were  altogether  21,201  marriages  celebrated 
in  Scotland,  of  which  number  9,769  were  con- 
tracted according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church;  4,861  according  to  those  of  the  Free 
Church ;  2,936  according  to  those  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church ;  1,822  according  to  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  878  according  to 
those  of  the  Episcopalian  Church ;  and  the  rest 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  smaller  religious  de- 
nominations. To  ludge  from  these  returns,  it 
would  appear  that  46  per  ceut.  of  the  population 
of  Scotland  are  attached  to  the  Established 
Church ;  23  per  cent,  to  the  Free  Church ;  nearly 
14  per  cent,  to  the  United  Presbvterian  Church ; 
8^  per  cent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  little 
more  than  1^  per  cent,  to  the  Episcopal  Church ; 
and  5^  per  cent,  to  all  other  denominations. 

A  presbytery  consists  of  the  clerj^ymen  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  conti^ous  parishes,  and  of 
an  elder  from  each  kirk  session.  It  has  cognisance 
of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its  limits,  ex- 
amines, licenses,  or  rejects  preachers  or  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and  reviews  the  decisions  of  kirk 
sessions.  Originallv  presbj'teries  met  every  week, 
bat  now,  in  general,  only  once  a  month.  Appeal 
may  be  made  from  their  decisions  to  the  synods. 

A  synod  consists  of  the  deigymen  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  contiguous  presbyteries,  with  an 
elder  from  each  of  the  different  kirk  sessions. 
This  court,  which  usually  meets  twice  a  year,  re- 
views the  decisions  of  presbvteries ;  but  its  own 
decisions  may  be  reviewed  oy  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
kingdom.  Subjoined  is  a  statement,  exhibiting 
an  account  of  the  number  of  synods,  presbyteries, 
parishes,  and  deigymen,  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 


Sjnodt 

Prmby. 
terlM 

Par. 
teh«t 

120 

128 

Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweedale 

MeneandTeviotdale 

66 

66 

Dumfries   . 

56 

56 

Galloway   . 

37 

87 

Glasgow  and  A.yre     . 

155 

169 

Argyle       .        .        . 

55 

57 

Perth  and  Stirling     . 

89 

90 

Fife    .       .       .       . 

67 

72 

Angus  and  Meams    . 

84 

87 

Aberdeen   . 

108 

109 

Moray 

56 

58 

Boas   .        .        .        . 

27 

27 

Caithness  and  Sn- ) 
therland        .      f 

28 

28 

Glenelg      .       .       . 

41 

41 

Orkney 

20 

21 

Shetland     . 
Total  Number  .-16  Synods 

14. 

16 

80 

1,028 

1,050 

The  Scotch  Church  is  a  perfect  democracy,  all 
the  members  being  eqiial,  none  of  them  having 
any  power  or  pre-emmence  of  any  kind  over 
another.  There  is  in  each  parish  a  parochial 
tzibunal,  called  a  kirk  session,  consisting  of  the 
minister,  who  is  alwa^'s  resident,  and  of  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  individuals,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, there  must  always  be  two  selected  as  elders. 


one  minister  or) 
one  elder  eoch    / 


The  principal  duty  of  the  latter  is  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  the  poor,  and  to  assist  in  visiting  the 
sick.  The  session  interferes  in  certain  cases  of 
scandal,  calls  parties  before  it,  and  inflicts  ecclesi- 
astical penalties.  But  parties  who  consider  them- 
selves a^^eved  may  appeal  from  the  decisions 
of  the  kirk  session  to  the  presbytery  in  which 
it  is  situated,  the  next  highest  tribunal  in  the 
iihurch. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  consists  partly 
of  clerical  and  ^rtly  of  lay  membera,  chosen  by 
the  different  parishes,  boroughs,  and  universities, 
comprises  886  mems.  as  follows : — 

Eighty  Presbyteries  send,  ministers       .       .       .218 
elders     .       .       .       .24 

City  of  Bdinbnrgh,  elders 2 

Bixty-flve  other  royal  burghs 65 

University  of  Edinburgh 

University  of  Glasgow, 

University  of  St,  Andrew's, 

Marischal  College,  Aberdeen 

King's  College,  Aberdeen, 

Churches  in  India,  a  minister  and  an  elder    .        .      2 

Total  number  of  members       .  386 

The  General  Assembly  meets  annually  in  May, 
and  sits  for  10  days ;  but  it  has  power  to  appoint 
a  commission,  with  powers  equal  to  its  own,  to 
take  up  and  consider  any  matters  it  may  have  left 
undedded.  The  assemlily  is  honoured  during  its 
sittings  with  the  presence  of  a  nobleman,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  sovereign,  with  the  title  of 
lord  high  commissioner.  He  is  merely,  however, 
a  state  appendage,  and  cannot  interfere  in  any 
way  with  its  proceedings.  All  matters  brought 
before  the  assembly  are  decided,  after  debate,  by 
a  vote.  Party  sometimes  runs  as  high  in  the 
assembly  as  in  the  H.  of  C,  and  the  discussions 
are  frequently  as  acrimonious  and  as  eloquent. 

The  stipends  of  the  Scotch  clergy^  are  principally 
derived  from  the  wreck  of  the  tithes  and  other 
property  that  belonged  to  the  Rom.  Cath.  church, 
which  was  principally  sdzed  upon  at  the  Reform- 
ation by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  court  of 
session,  as  commissioners  of  tiends  (tithes),  have 
power  from  time  to  time  to  augment,  as  they  may 
think  fit,  the  livings  of  such  clergymen  as  may 
not  be  already  in  the  receipt  of  the  whole  dis- 
posable tithes  of  their  respective  parishes.  But  in 
many  parishes  the  tithes  have  been  wholly  taken 
up  or  exhausted ;  and  in  1812  an  act  was  passed 
to  raise,  at  the  public  expense,  the  incomes  of  such 
clergymen  as  had  less  than  1501  a  year,  exclusive 
of  glebes  and  houses,  to  that  sum.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  average  income  of  the  dei;^  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  exclusive  of  the  ministers  of 
quoad  sacra  parishes,  amounts  to  about  200/.  a 
year,  over  and  abtwe  their  glebes  and  houses,  the 
average  value  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  about 
85/.  a  year. 

The  dissenters  from  the  church,  exclusive  of 
the  adherents  of  the  Free  Kirk,  consist  principally 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Syno^, 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists.  The  first  great  secession  took 
place  in  1741,  in  consequence,  as  already  stated,  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  patronage.  There 
are  some  other  bodies  of  dissenters ;  and  of  late 
years,  owing,  to  the  influx  of  Irish  into  the  western 
COS.,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  recdved  a  great 
accession  of  numbers. 

Historical  Sketch,-^The  eaily  history  of  Scot- 
land is  at  once  obscure  and  uninteresting.  The 
country  was  long  one  of  the  most  bariuirous  in 
£urope;  and  thoup^h  Kenneth  II.  (anno  838) 
is  said  to  have  umted  the  extensive  territories 
from  the  Tjme  N.  to  the  Pentland  Frith  into  one 
kingdom,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  various 
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extensiye  districts  were  in  great  measare  inde- 
pendent of  the  ciown  for  several  centuries  after 
that  period.  In  consequence  of  their  early  holding 
Northumberland,-  Cumberland,  and  other  lands  in 
England,  tbe  kings  of  Scotland  were  accustomed 
to  appear  in  the  English  court  to  perform  homage 
for  these  possessions;  in  the  same  way  as  the 
English  monaichs  were  themselves  accustomed  to 
perform  homage  to  the  kings  of  France  for  Nor- 
mandy and  the  otlier  provinces  held  by  them  in 
that  kingdom.  (Stuart's  Public  Law  of  Scotland, 
note  viii.)  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line 
of  the  Scottish  kings  m  1290,  by  the  death  of 
Margaret  of  Norway,  John  Baliol  and  Robert 
Bruce,  descendants  of  the  Scottish  king  David  L, 
appeared  as  competitors  for  the  crown.  The  pre- 
tensions of  both  were  supported  by  powerful 
parties ;  and,  to  avoid  a  civil  war,  it  was  agreed 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  amicable  decision  of 
Edward  L,  king  of  England.  This  able  and 
politic  prince  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  advance  the  principle,  for  which  the  homage 
that  had  been  pKcrformed  by  the  Scotch  princes 
for  their  English  possessions  afforded  a  colourable 
pretext,  that  the  kings  of  England  were  the  para- 
mount sovereigns  or  liege  lords  of  Scotland,  and 
that  the  competitors  for  the  crown  should  do 
homage  to  him  as  such.  This  was  consented  to ; 
and  Edward,  finding  Baliol  most  soitable  to  his 
views,  decided  in  his  favour.  The  latter,  however, 
being  less  subservient  than  was  expected,  was 
speedily  set  aside  by  Edward,  who  attempted  to 
seize  the  kingdom  on  pretence  of  its  havmg  es- 
cheated to  him  through  the  rebellion  of  his  vassal. 

The  nation,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred. Sir  William  Wallace  raised  the  standard 
of  independence ;  and,  in  the  sequel^  the  famous 
Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  competitor  of  Baliol, 
appeared  in  the  field;  and  after  unparalleled  exer- 
tions, continued  through  a  series  of  years, .  the 
great  victory  of  Bannockbum  (1814)  secured  the 
mdependence  of  Scotland,  and  established  the 
conaueror  and  his  family  on  the  throne. 

Tne  only  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce  having 
married  the  lord  high  steward,  Robert,  the  issue 
of  that  marriage,  and  the  first  of  the  family  of 
Stuart  who  arrived  at  the  royal  dignihr,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  David  II.,  in  1371. 
From  this  period,  the  history  of  Scotland  is  com- 
paratively well  known;  and  the  continued  and 
extraordinary  ill-fortune  that  attended  the  length- 
ened series  of  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  has 
vested  it  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  principles  of  the  reformers  were  early  in- 
troduced into  Scotland,  and  were  eagerly  adopted 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  nobility  and  people.  The 
IVotestant  r^igion  obtained  the  ascendancy  in 
1560,  shortly  More  the  return  of  the  beautiful 
but  ill-fated  Queen  Mary  from  France,  where  she 
had  been  sent  to  be  educated.  At  this  period  the 
royal  authorit}^^  was  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  the  most 
violent  contentions  prevailed  amongst  the  nobility; 
and  it  would  have  required  a  sovereign  of  no  or- 
dinary ability  and  energy  of  character  to  conduct 
the  government  under  such  difficult  drcnmstancea. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  failure 
of  Mary,  who,  thoii^h  not  without  good  talents, 
was  wholly  inexperienced,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  strongly  im- 
bued with  anti-Protestant  prejudices,  and  mat  the 
violence  of  her  passions  made  her  sacrifice  her 
own  reputation  and  innocence,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  kingdom,  to  their  gratification.  Having 
been  deposed  in  1567,  Mary  was  succeeded  by  her 
son,  James  VL,  then  a  minor.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  demise  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1603, 
to  the  crown  of  England,  when  the  two  British  | 
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kingdoms  were  happily  united  under  one  sove- 


>m  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  a  period  of  about  230 
years,  SooUand,  speaking  generally,  was  in  a  most 
unsettled,  turbulent  state.  The  feudal  system 
had  been  early  introduced  into  the  country ;  and 
the  great  estates  and  influence  enjoyed  by  several 
of  the  nobles  enabled  them  to  rival  the  sovereign 
in  power  and  importance,  and  sometimes  to  de- 
spise his  orders  and  insult  his  person.  In  France, 
England,  and  other  countries,  the  sovereigns, 
by  enfranchising  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
towns,  and  attaching  them  to  their  interests,  suc- 
ceeded, through  their  assistance,  after  a  lengthened 
struggle,  in  abating  the  pride  and  independence  of 
the  barons,  and  reducing  them  to  obedience.  But 
the  kings  <^  Scotland  had  no  such  support  on 
which  to  fall  back :  there  was  not,  in  fact,  a  single 
great  town  in  the  kingdom ;  and  they  had  nothing 
to  trust  to  but  the  supplies  of  men  and  money 
they  could  draw  from  the  crown  estates,  and  from 
the  contributions  of  such  of  their  vassals  as  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  time  in  their  interest,  or  whom 
they  could  coerce.  In  consequence  of  these  and 
other  concurring  causes,  the  power  of  the  Scottish 
kinps  was  circumscribed  within  the  narrowest 
limits ;  the  civil  broils  in  which  they  were  almost 
always  engaged  were,  in  most  instances,  fomented 
and  abetted  by  the  government  of  England;  and, 
a  few  short  interval9  excepted,  the  country  was 
involved  in  continuous  anarchy  and  confusion. 

The  union  of  the  crowns,  in  1603,  introduced  a 
great  change  for  the  better  into  the  state  of  do- 
mestic affairs  in  Scotland.  The  barons  could  no 
longer  look  to  England  for  open  or  underhand 
support  in  their  contests  with  their  sovereigns; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  the  latter 
was  vastly  increased  by  their  bem^  able  to  employ 
the  resources  of  a  much  more  civilised,  populous, 
and  powerful  monarchy  in  their  disputes  with  their 
ancient  subjects.  Hence,  though  Scotland  laboured 
under  numerous  grievances,  resulting  principally 
from  the  unreasonable  hostilitv  of  the  soverei^^na 
to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  churoh  government, 
to  which  the  people  were  enthusiastically  attached, 
she  gained  prodigiously  in  tranquillity  and  good 
order  subsequently  to  1603. 

llie  union  of  the  kingdoms,  in  1707,  was,  as  it 
were,  the  necessary  result  and  completion  of  the 
union  of  the  crowns.  Though  excessively  un- 
popular at  the  time,  and  oppmed  by  many  of  the 
best  Scotch  patriots,  it  has  b^n  of  vast  advanta^re 
to  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the  empire  generally. 
The  consequences  of  the  rebdlion  of  1745  were 
also  advantageous,  notwithstanding  the  unneces-' 
sary  cruelty  exhibited  in  its  suppression.  It  ex- 
tinguished for  ever  the  long-cherished  hopes  of 
the  Jacobites,  and  it  stimuUted  government  to 
take  effectual  measures  for  abating  the  barbarism 
that  prevailed  in  the  Highlands,  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  more  efficient  administration  of  jus- 
tice into  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SCUTARI  (an.  ChryaopoUs),  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  being  however,  in  fact,  a  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople, opposite  the  latter,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel  of  Constantinople,  on  the  Bit-hy- 
nian  shore,  about  1^  m.  E.  Seragfio  Point  Pop. 
estimated  at  24,600  in  1862.  'Die  town  is  built 
on  the  declivity  of  several  hills,  and  has  a  very 
picturesque  appearance  from  the  opposite  shores : 
Its  interior  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Turkish  capi- 
tal, and  it  is  built  in  the  same  style.  A  palace  of 
the  sultan,  with  extensive  gardens,  barracks 
constructed  by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  several 
handsome  mosques,  a  noted  college  of  howling 
dervishes,  several  laige  cemeteries,  with  public 
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btths  and  bazaan,  are  the  principal  edifices  and 
pablic  establishments.  It  is  a  rendezvous  for  the 
merchants  and  carayans  from  Armenia  and  Penia 
trading  to  Constantinople,  and  is  the  first  station 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Asia. 
.Scutari  is  very  ancient,  and  is  said  to  owe  its 
an.  name  of  Chryaopolia  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Persians  having  been  esta- 
blished in  it  when  they  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Greece.  Its  vidnity  was  memorable  from  the  de- 
dave  victory  obtained  by  Constantine  the  Great 
over  his  rival  lidnios.  ^y 

ScrTARif  a  fortified  town  of  Eraop«an  Turkey, 
and  the  cap.  of  a  pacbalic  in  Albania,  S.  of  the 
lake  Scntaro  ran.  LabeaHs  Fahu)^  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Bojana  and  Drinassi,  about  16  m. 
from  the  embouchure  of  the  fitrmer  in  the  Gulf  of 
Drino,  in  the  Adriatic,  45  m.  SE.  Cattaro.  Pop. 
estimated  at  20,000.  It  has  a  pretty  strong  cita- 
del, on  an  isolated  rock;  with  vanous  mosques 
and  Greek  and  Rom.  Oath,  churches.  It  stands 
on  uneven  ground,  and  is  built  in  a  very  straggling 
manner.  A  rather  active  trade  in  timber  is  carried 
on  by  vessels  which  ascend  the  Bojano  to  the  lake; 
the  inhabs.  also  manufacture  cotton  inbrics  and 
arms,  and  build  small  vessels.  Scutari  is  supposed 
to  occupy^  the  site  of  the  an.  Seotira,  the  cap.  of 
the  Illynan  king  Gentius,  and  which  subsequently 
appears  to  have  become  a  Roman  colony.  It  is 
still  a  place  of  importance. 

SCYLLA  and  CHARYBDIS :  the  former  a 
famous  rock  and  town  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  N. 
entrance  to  the  narrow  strait  separating  Italy 
from  Sicily;  and  the  latter  an  equally  famous 
whirlpool  in  the  strait  near  the  Sidhan  coast. 
ScjlUk  IB  a  bold  rocky  headland,  about  200  ft.  in 
height,  projecting  into  the  sea,'  and  hollowed  at 
the  base  into  caverns  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  castle,  in  lat.  dS9  14'  15" 
N.,  long.  L6<^  44'  E.  There  is  a  sandy  bay  on  each 
side  the  rock ;  and  the  town  of  Scylla,  built  prin- 
dpally  on  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  ndge, 
stretches  down  to  the  shore  on  either  side.  It  has 
about  6,000  inhabs.f»ezpert  fishermen,  seamen, 
and  divers. 

This  little  town  suffered  tremendously  from  the 
earthquake  that  devastated  Calabria  in  1788.  A 
large  portion  of  the  inhab.,  with  the  prince  at 
their  head,  fled  to  the  beach,  believing  it  to  be 
least  exposed  to  danger.  But  they  had  not  been 
long  there  when  an  adjoining  diif  fell  into  the 
sea;  and  the  waves,  driven  back  by  its  fall, 
rushed  forward  again  with  such  tremendous  fury 
as  to  rise  high  upon  the  shore,  sweeping  along 
with  them  in  their  recoil  2,475  persons,  not  one  of 
whom  escaped  alive. 

The  rock  of  Scylla  is  6,047  English  yards,  or 
nearly  3^  m.  from  the  op|>osite  pomt  of  Faro,  at 
the  NE.  extremity  of  Sidly.  The  whirlpool  of 
Charybdis  is  not,  however,  oppodte  to  Scylla,  but 
withm  the  strait  outside  the  tongue  of  land  en- 
closing the  haibour  of  Messina.  From  its  pro- 
minent position  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  Scylla 
is  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  current,  the 
i«a  making  a  loud  noise  in  the  caverns  it  has 
hollowed  in  the  rock,  which,  of  course,  is  much 
increased  in  storms.  Charybdis  seems  to  be 
formed  by  the  main  current  passing  through  the 
straits  from  the  N.  being  thrown  over  to  the  Sici- 
lian shore  by  the  point  of  Pezzo,  and  meeting  the 
lateral  current  running  in  an  oppjosite  direction. 
It  is  firom  70  to  90  fa&omsdeep,  circling  in  ouick 
eddies.  But,  notwithstanding  the  action  or  the 
oontrarv  euirents,  and  the  formidable  appearance 
of  Charybdis,  there  is  no  lon^  any  real  danger 
in  navigating  the  straits,  provided  due  caution  be 
exercised.    Although,  however,  it  is  quite  obvious 
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that  Homer,  in  depicting  the  terrific  dangers  en- 
countered by  Ulysses  m  this  fiimons  strait  (see 
Pope's  Odyssey,  lib.  xxi.  lin.  87),  has  made  a 
venr  Uberal  use  of  the  licence  allowed  to  a  poet, 
stili  it  is  abundantly  certain  that  it  must  have 
been  much  more  dangerous  in  antiquity  than  at 
present.  It  was  a  generally  received  opinion 
among  the  ancients,  that  Italy  and  Sidly  were 
once  united,  and  that  they  had  been  torn  asunder 
by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  Pliny  says, 
'  SiciBa,  quondam  Bruttio  agro  oohcerensy  max  in- 
terfiuo  mari  avulm,^  (lib.  m.  cap.  8;  see  also 
SiUus  Italicus,  lib.  xiv.  lin.  2;  YiigiL)  But 
whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it  is  plain  that  the 
action  of  the  current  for  a  period  of  more  than 
8,000  years  must  have  materially  widened  and 
deepened  the  strait,  and  worn  down  those  rockv 
prominences  that  render  such  narrow  channels 
peculiarly  dangerous.  The  configuration  of  the 
strait  has  also,  no  doubt,  been  materially  altered 
in  the  interval  by  the  earthouakes  so  prevalent  in 
this  region ;  so  tnat  we  are  oy  no  means  entitled 
to  ascribe  the  statements  of  the  andents,  in  re- 
gard to  its  dangers,  solelv  to  their  ignorance  of 
navigation  or  their  love  of  the  marvellous. 

Vessels  in  passing  through  the  straits,  in  order 
to  avoid  commg  within  the  vortex  of  Charybdis, 
sometimes  run  upon  Scylla,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  proverbial  expression — *  IiMdit  in  Scyllam 
aanent  xntare  Ckarybdim;*  applicable  to  those 
woo,  to  avoid  a  less,  run  into  a  greater  danger. 

SEBASTIAN  (ST.),  a  fortified  frontier  dty  and 
sea-port  of  Spain,  cap:  prov.  Guiposcoa,  in  Biscay, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  low  sandy  tongue  of  land, 
projecting  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  10  m.  W.  by  S. 
Fuenterrabia,  and  40  m.  £N*E.  Bilbao.  Pop. 
9,047  in  1857.  St.  Sebastian  haviiijg  been  in  a 
great  measure  rebuilt  since  1818,  it  is  now  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  regularly  constructed  towns 
in  the  peninsula,  presenting  a  favourable  contrast 
to  most  other  Spanish  cities.  It  is  defended  on 
the  E.  and  W.  by  strong  walls,  washed  by  the 
sea ;  on  the  N.  by  the  castle  of  Mdta,  op  Mount 
Uigullo,  a  ru^pged  cone  near  400  ft.  in  height ; 
and  on  the  S.  it  is  shut  off  by  advanced  mihtary 
works,  and  by  the  little  river  Urumea,  from  its 
suburb  of  St.  Catherine.  The  castle  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  is  a  fortress  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  dty,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
two  routes,  bloth  defended  by  various  batteries. 
St.  Sebastian  has  some  handsome  squares,  several 
churches  and  convents,  and  a  dvii  and  military 
hospital;  its  streets  are  clean,  and  it  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  water,  though  not  of  the  best 
quality.  The  Urumea  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  8  arches.  Though  secure,  and  well  defended, 
the  harbour  is  difii<mlt  of  entrance ;  it  is  formed  by 
a  mole,  and  is  of  small  size.  St  Sebastian  has 
always  been  a  pkce  of  considerable  trade,  and  was 
the  seat  of  the  Philippine  Company.  It  is  the 
port  whence  Pampeluna,  Yittona,  and  Logrono, 
obtain  most  part  or  thdr  supplies  of  colonial  and 
other  foreign  goods ;  and  at  wnich  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  and  English  manufactures  destined 
for  Madrid,  and  other  towns  in  the  interior,  are 
imported.  Its  exports  are  chiefly  iron  and  wool. 
It  had  formerly  some  large  cordage  factories  and 
tanneries,  but  these  have  mostly  fallen  into  decav. 
It  Ib  the  residence  of  a  military  governor,  2  jus- 
tices, and  the  seat  of  a  sub-ddegation  of  police ; 
a  lottery  department  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce. 
From  its  bemg  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain,  its  posses- 
sion has  always  been  an  object  or  great  import- 
ance in  the  contests  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  The  former  took  it  in  1719,  1794,  and 
1808 ;  and  held  it  from  the  last-mentioned  epoch 
till  1818,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  British  forces 
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under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  now  Lord  Lynedoch. 
The  latter  were  repulsed  in  their  first  attempt  to 
cany  it  by  storm  in  July ;  but  they  succe^ed, 
though  not  without  an  enormous  loss,  in  the  se- 
cond assault  on  the  Slst  of  August.  A  tire 
having  broken  out  in  the  town  during  the  assault, 
it  was  all  but  destroyed. 

SEDAN,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  on  its  NE. 
frontier,  d^p.  Ardennes,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meuse, 
12^  m.  ESE.  Mezi^res.  Pop.  15,586  in  1861. 
Though  an  important  frontier  town,  its  works, 
some  of  which  were  constructed  by  Yauban,  have 
latterly  been  neglected;  and  its  citadel,  at  its  SE. 
extremity,  has  oeen  converted  into  an  arsenal. 
The  town  stands  on  very  uneven  ground,  and  is 
separated  into  two  unequal  parts  hy  the  Meuse, 
here  crossed  bv  a  stone  bridge.  It  is  well  built ; 
the  streets,  which  are  wide  and  clean,  are  orna- 
mented with  numerous  fountains ;  the  houses  are 
mostly  of  stone,  roofed  with  slate,  and  in  the  en- 
virons are  various  public  walks.  Sedan  has  ex- 
cellent cavalry  and  other  barracks,  a  military  hos- 
pital for  600  patients;  other  military  establish- 
ments; a  Calvinist,  and  several  Rom.  Catholic 
churches,  a  public  library,  communal  college,  and 
a  handsome  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  a  chamber  of  manu- 
factures. 

Sedan  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  woollen 
manufactures,  consisting  principally  of  fine  black 
cloths  and  cassimeres.  On  an  average,  from 
^,000  to  12,000  workpeople  are  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity, 
of  whom  from  8,000  to  4,000  belong  to  the  town ; 
from  2,000  to  2,500  belonging  to  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  go  to  work  ^ily  within  the  town ; 
and  tlie  remainder,  consisting  principally  <^ 
weavers,  inhabit  the  country  for  a  distance  of  Yrom 
three  to  four  leagues  round.  The  last,  who  also 
occupy  small  patches  of  land,  work  at  the  loom  in 
their  own  cottages;  w^hereas  those  who  live  in  and 
near  the  town  are  mostly  eniployed  in  large  manu- 
facturing establishments.  The  greatest  harmony 
subsists  between  the  workpeople  and  the  manu- 
facturers. Instruction  is  much  more  extensively 
difTused  among  the  workpeople  than  at  Rheims, 
and,  speaking  generally,  they  have  all  the  signs 
of  good  healUi ;  circumstances  chiefly  consequent 
on  the  non-introduction  of  children  mto  the  fac- 
tories at  too  early  an  age.  Hosiery,  leather, 
arms,  and  hardware  are  ako  produced  at  Sedan ; 
and  it  has  numerous  dyeing-houses,  with  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  drugs. 

Previously  to  the  Revolution,  Sedan  was  the 
cap.  of  a  principality,  which  had  often  changed 
hands  in  the  middle  ages,  but  which  was  finallv 
exchanged  with  Louis  XIV.  for  some  other  fiefs 
by  the  Turenne  family.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
the  French  generals,  the  famous  Marshal  Turenne, 
was  a  native  of  this  town,  in  the  citadel  of  which 
he  first  saw  the  li^ht  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1611.  His  statue,  in  bronze,  ornaments  the  prin- 
cipal square. 

SEGORBE  (an.  Segobngar),  a  dty  of  Spain, 
cap.  distr.  of  its  own  name  in  Valencia,  near  the 
Palancia,  18  m.  NW.  Murviedro.  Pop.  7,282  in 
1857.  The  town  has  several  squares,  numerous 
public  and  private  fountains,  a  cathedral  in  which 
are  some  good  paintings,  several  convents,  a 
prison,  workhouse,  and  other  public  edifices.  Its 
mhabitants  are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  earthenware,  and  paper,  the  distillation  of 
brandy,  and  the  quarrying  marble  in  the  vici- 
nity. Two  large  fairs'  are  annually  held  here. 
Various  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  within 
ttie  city. 

SEGOVIA  (an.  Secuvia),  a  city  of  Spain,  Old 
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Castile,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  its  own  name,  48  m.' 
NNW.  Madrid,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  10,339  in  1857.  The  city  is  built 
on  two  hills  and  the  intervening  valley,  the  im- 
evenness  of  the  site  giving  it  a  wild  looL  Most 
of  the  streets  are  crooked  and  dirty,  the  houses 
also  are  ill-built,  and  chiefly  of  wood.  The  public 
buildings  comprise  18  churches,  including  the 
cathedral,  5  hospitals,  a  mint,  a  college  for  cadets 
in  the  old  castle  or  Alcazar,  and  military  barracks. 
The  cathedral,  one  of  the  handsomest  diurches  in 
Spain,  has  a  tower  330  ft.  high,  and  exhibits  a 
mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Arabian  styles,  nearly 
resemblinp^  that  in  the  great  church  at  Salamanca. 
The  intenor  is  characterised  by  a  simplicity  rarelv 
seen  in  Spanish  churches,  the  efiect  of  which  is 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  gildings  and 
ornaments  ^sewhere  observable.  The  Alcazar 
is  in  ^eat  preservation,  occupying  a  commanding 
situation  on  a  rock  rising  above  the  open  county. 
Towards  the  tovm  is  a  laige  court  before  the  great 
outward  tower,  formerly  wsed  as  a  prison,  but  now 
as  a  college  of  cadets.  The  rest  of  the  buildings 
form  an  antique  palace,  once  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella:  it  comprise 
several  magnificent  halls,  with  gilt  ceilings,  and 
along  the  cornice  of  the  grand  saloon  are  fiifey-two 
wooden  statues  of  the  kings  of  Spain  seated  in 
state.  The  military  college  was  remodelled  on 
the  formation  of  the  present  constitution,  and  the 
instruction  given  by  Uie  professors  embraces  moi:t 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  military 
science. 

The  great  glory  of  Segovia  b  its  aqueduct, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  Roman  architecture  in  Spain.  It  is  not  only 
an  admirable  monument  for  its  solidity  and  good 
masonry,  which  have  withstood  the  violence  of 
barbarians  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons 
during  so  many  ages,  but  is  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  light  in  its  design.  It  consists  of  161  arches, 
in  two  ranges,  that  nearest  the  groimd  comprising 
118,  of  which  43  are  surmounted  by  an  equfd 
number  of  others :  the  whole  is  built  of  square 
stones,  without  mortar,  and  at  the  top  is  a 
channel,  one  hollow,  but  now  filled  up,  only  8  ft, 
wide,  and  without  a  parapet.  The  total  length 
of  the  aqueduct  is  750  yards,  and  its  height  in 
crossing  the  valley  (measured  close  to  the  Plaza 
del  Azcpuejoj  where  two  of  the  arches  cross  the 
street)  is  estimated  at  102  ft. 

The  mint  of  Segovia,  the  most  ancient  in  Spain, 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  city,  on  the  small 
river  Eresma,  the  water  of  which  turns  its  ma- 
chinery :  for  many  years,  however,  its  operations 
have  been  confined' to  the  coinage  of  manvedis, 
quartos,  and  other  copper  pieces.  Segovia  is  said 
to  be  a  decayed  city,  and  most  books  on  Spain 
contain  accounts  of  the  former  flourishing  slate  of 
its  woollen  manufactures ;  but  these  accounts  are 
very  greatly  exaggerated,  and,  when  most  flourish- 
ing, the  number  of  looms  in  Segovia  did  not 
exceed  300  (Questiones  Criticas,  p.  37),  which, 
perhaps,  is  about  their  present  number.  It  aim) 
produces  paper,  earthenware,  and  glass.  A  fair 
held  here  in  June  is  much  frequented.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  as 
well  as  quarries  of  black  marble. 

The  early  history  of  Segovia  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure; but,  like  most  other  cities  of  Castile,  it 
belonged  successively  to  the  Romans,  Goths,  and 
Moors,  frojm  the  last  of  whom  it  was  taken  at 
tlie  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  During  the 
Peninsular  war  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
French  from  1808  to  1814. 

SEINE,    the    smallest,   but    most    populous. 
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irealthy,  and  important  d^p.  of  France,  being 
that  in' which  the  capital  is  situated.  It  extends 
between  lat.  48°  43'  and  489  68'  N..  and  long. 
2°  10'  and  2o  36'  E.,  being  entirely  sniirounded  by 
the  dep.  Seine-et^Oise.  ft  is  of  a  nearly  circular 
shape,  about  16  m.  in  diameter.  Area,  47,648 
hectares.  Pop.  1,963,660  in  1860.  The  Seine 
tiBvenes  this  d^.  in  its  centre,  with  a  general  di- 
rection from  NW.  to  SE.,  and  receives  the  Mame 
within  its  limits.  There  are  a  few  hills,  but  none 
of  much  elevation.  Mont-Yalerin  does  not  rise 
to  460  ft  above  the  level  of  the  Seine,  and  Mont- 
martre  is  only  844  ft.  in  heijB^ht.  The  soil  is  chiefly 
calcareoos,  this  ddp.  forming  the  centre  of  the 
lemaikable  tertiary  region  called  the  Paris  basin. 
(See  Paris  and  'France.)  But  the  chalk  is 
covered  with  a  bed  of  vegetable  mould  of  con- 
siderable thickness;  and  the  manure  supplied  by 
the  capital  renders  the  d^p.  very  productive.  The 
arable  lands  are  estimated  at  29,296  hectares; 
meadows,  1,643  ditto ;  vineyards,  2,784  ditto ;  and 
orchards  and  gardens,  8,602  ditto.  Com  is  not 
extensivel>'  raised,  and  the  little  that  is  produced 
is  but  indifferent.  It  furnishes  very  superior 
peaches  and  other  fruits,  and  there  are  nume- 
rous market  gardens  for  kitchen  vegetables.  A 
good  many  cattle,  and  other  live  stock,  are  fat- 
tened for  the  Paris  maricets,  and  there  are  some 
flocks  of  superior  sheep.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustry centres  in  Paris. 

Seinb  (an.  Sequana),  a  river  of  France;  and 
though  by  no  means  the  largest,  yet  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  kingdom,  being  that  on 
which  the  capital  is  built  It  rises  in  the  d^. 
and  mounuin-chain  of  the  Cote  d'Or  (bv  which 
it  is  separated  from  the  basin  of  the  Loire),  about 
hu,  470  30'  N.,  lonj?.  5°  E.,  20  m.  NW.  Dijon. 
It  flows  generally  m  a  NW.  direction,  between 
the  basins  of  the  Loire  on  the  SW.,  and  of  the 
Mense  and  Somme  on  the  NE.,  through  the  d^ps. 
of  Aube,  Seine-et^Mame,  Seine-et^Oise,  Seine, 
Eure,  and  Seine  Inf^rieure,  to  the  British  Channel, 
which  it  enters  bv  a  wide  testuary  at  Havre,  about 
lat  490  30'  N.,  a'nd  long.  0°  10'  E.,  nearly  oppo- 
site Newhaven  in  Sussex.  Its  entire  course,  in 
consequence  of  its  numerous  ^vindings,  is  esti- 
mated at  600  m.,  for  nearly  860  of  which  it  is 
navigable.  Its  source  is  about  1,420  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  But  more  than  three- fourths 
of  its  descent  takes  place  within  the  first  100  m. 
of  its  course,  for  at  Troyes  it  is  not  more  than 
440  ft  above  the  sea,  and  at  Paris  its  mean  ele- 
vation above  the  latter  is  onlv  61  ft.,  and  at  Rouen 
26  ft  (Brugiii^re,  Orographie.)  i!rom  its  not 
nmg  in  mountains  of  any  great  elevation,  it  b 
neither  subject  to  serious  inundations,  nor  has 
it  a  rapid  current ;  and  the  latter  circumstance, 
together  with  its  gentle  rate  of  descent  in  the 
lower  parts  of  its  course,  renders  it  highly  suit^ 
able  for  navigation.  The  chief  obstacles'  to  its 
utility  are  the  shifUng  sand-banks  in  its  sestuar}', 
and  Bom^shallows  between  Quillebosuf  and  Rouen. 
At  Paris  the  Seine  is  from  300  to  600  ft  in  width, 
at  its  mouth  it  is  7  m.  in  width.  It  is  here  sub- 
ject, at  the  return  of  every  tide,  to  a  phenomenon 
lemied  the  6arra,  similar  to  the  nascaret  in  the 
Dordognc,  the  bore  in  the  Solway  Frith  and 
Ganges.  This  consists  of  a  wave  01  great  mag- 
nitude, with  an  almost  perpendicular  front,  im- 
pelled inwards  from  the  sea  with  much  violence 
as  high  as  Jnmieges,  and  sometimes  even  as  far 
as  Rouen.  It  gives  notice  of  its  approach  by  a 
noise  which  is  heard  for  forty  minutes  before- 
hand, but  it  Is,  notwithstanding,  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  damage  to  shipping.  The  tide  in  the 
Seine  is  usually  perceptible  as  high  as  Rouen,  to 
which  city  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200 
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tons.    Respecting  the  trade  of  the  Seine,  see  the 
articles  Havre  and  Paris. 

The  Seine  receives  several  considerable  tributa- 
ries :  as  the  Aube,  Mame,  and  Oise,  from  the  NE., 
and  the  Yonne,  Eure,  and  Rille,  from  the  S.  and 
W.  Besides  Paris,  several  large  and  flourishing 
commercial  cities  and  towns  are  seated  on  the 
Seine:  as  Rouen,  Elboeuf,  Troves,  Melun,  and 
Montor9an,  with  Chatillon,  Bar,'  Nogent,  Corbeil, 
St  Germains,  and  Honfleur;  and  at  its  mouth  is 
Havre,  which,  Marseilles  excepted,  is  the  first 
commercial  port  of  France. 

The  Seine  and  its  tributaries  are  connected  by 
the  canals  of  Briare,  Orleans,  and  Nivemais,  with 
the  Loire ;  by  that  of  St  Quentin  with  the  Somme 
and  Scheldt;  by  that  of  Ardennes  with  the  Mouse, 
and  by  that  of  Burgundy  with  the  Loire.  The 
canal  of  Ourcq  (a/ee  Paris)  also  communicates 
with  it  The  banks  of  the  Seine  below  Paris  have 
been  much  praised  for  their  beauty. 

SEINE-INFFRIEURE,  a  maritime  d^p.  of 
France,  reg.  N.,  formerly  comprised  for  the  most 
part  in  the  prov.  of  Normandy,  having  E.  the  dc^ps. 
Somme  and  Oise,  S.  Eure  and  Calvados,  and  W. 
and  N.  the  British  Channel.  Area,  603,329 
hectares.  Pop.  789,988  in  1861.  The  S.  boundary 
consists  mostly  of  the  Seine  and  its  sBstuaries. 
There  are  some  hill  chains,  but  none  of  much 
consequence.  Coasts  in  general  abnmt,  present- 
ing a  succession  of  calcareous  cliffs.  Climate 
moist,  and  colder  than  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
England.  Soil  generally  calcareous  or  sandy; 
but  in  the  arronds.  of  Havre  and  Y  vetot  there  are 
some  very  fertile  tracts,  consisting  of  a  fine  light 
clay.  The  surface  is  distributed  as  follows: 
378,016  hectares  arable,  28,024  do.  meadows, 
61,173  do.  orchards  and  gardens,  and  68,844  do. 
woods.  Agriculture  is  more  advanced  in  this  than 
in  most  other  d^ps.  Ploughs  of  a  superior  kind 
have  latterly  been  introduced;  the  efficiency  of 
manures  is  well  understood;  and  fallows  have 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  superseded  by  the 
introduction  of  an  improved  rotation.  Near 
Havre,  on  the  large  farms  only,  a  few  acres  are 
in  fallow:  of  the  arable  land,  about  one-third' 
part  may  be  in  wheat ;  one-third  in  oats,  barley, 
and  rye ;  one-sixth  in  clover ;  one-twelfth  in  peas 
and  vetches,  and  one-twelfth  in  fiax;  and  tnese 
are  about  the  proportions  throughout  most  part  of 
the  d^p.  The  proportion  of  laige  properties  ia 
greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  d^p.  of  France. 
The  large  proprietors  seldom  or  never  farm  their 
own  lands.  Some  farms  run  from  200  to  300 
acres,  but  in  general  they  are  much  smaller:  they 
are  almost  always  let  for  a  term  of  9  years,  at  a 
rent  varjnng  from  30».  to  60».  per  hectare,  which 
is  always  paid  in  money.  A  good  deal  of  cider  is 
made,  and  most  of  the  peasants'  cottages  are  sur- 
rounded by  small  orchards.  Cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  are  aU  of  good  breeds,  and  are  among  the 
best  in  France :  uie  produce  of  wool  is  estimated 
at  about  668,000  kilogs.  a  year.  Wages  are  high. 
Farm  servants  always  live  with  their  masters; 
and  ploughmen  receive  from  87.  to  12L  sterling  a 
year ;  women  from  3/.  to  6t,  generally  in  money 
Their  food  consists  of  bread,  v^etables  of  all 
kinds,  soup,  eggs,  and  cheese,  with  cider  for  drink; 
and  butchers'  meat  once  or  twice  a  week.  The 
occupiers  of  farms  are  prosperous,  though  not  rich. 
The  farmer  pays  the  land,  house,  window,  and 
personal  taxes,  and  is  frequently  called  on  for  the 
support  of  paupers.  The  latter  are  numerous,  and 
as  no  legal  provision  is  made  for  them,  the}^  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  voluntary  contriburions. 
The  d^.,  which  ranks  third  in  France  with  respect 
to  pop.,  is  inferior  to  none  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry.   Rouen  (which  see)  is  at  the  head  of  the 
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cotton  manufactnriDg  towns,  and  Elboeaf  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  French  woollen  manufac- 
ture. Manufactures  of  most  other  descriptions 
are  carried  on ;  and  the  d^p.  has,  through  Havre, 
a  most  extensive  trade  with  Enghmd,  America, 
and  most  parts  of  the  world ;  and  by  the  Seine, 
with  Paris  and  the  interior  of  France.  It  is 
divided  into  6  anonds;  chief  towns,  Ruuen,  the 
cap.,  Dieppe,  Havre,  Neufch&tel,  and  Yvetot. 

SEINE-ET-MARNE,  a  d^  of  France,  reg.  N., 
mostly  between  the  48th  and  49th  deg.  of  N.  lat., 
and  long.  2°  80'  and  3°  80'  E. ;  havinff  N.  the 
d^ps.  Oise  and  Aisne;  E.  Anbe  and  Mame;  S. 
Yonne  and  Loiret ;  and  W.,  the  last-named  and 
Selne-et-Oise.  Area,  578,685  hectares.  Pop. 
852,812  in  1861.  Surface,  undulating;  its  slope 
being  from  K  to  W.  The  highest  hills  are  in 
the  s.  The  Seine,  here  joined  by  the  Yonne, 
traverses  the  S.,  and  the  Mame  the  N.  part  of 
the  d^p.  The  Ourcq,  Loing,  and  Grand  Morin 
are  the  other  principal  rivers.  The  geolo^cal 
formations  are  mostly  calcareous,  overlain  in  many 
parts  by  a  deep  layer  of  vegetable  soil.  This  u 
one  of  the  finest  agricultural  d^ps.  in  France,  and 
has  a  good  deal  of  rich  Lmd.  It  is  said  to  com- 
prise 867,824  hectares  arable  land,  88,298  ditto 
meadows,  18,972  ditto  vineyards,  6,607  ditto 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  79,862  ditto  woods.  It 
has  a  large  surplus  of  com,  principally  wheat  and 
oats,  for  exportation.  Potatoes  are,  also,  pretty 
extensively  grown.  The  produce  of  wine  may 
amount  to  nearly  600,000  hectols. ;  but  it  is  mostly 
of  low  quality,  *and  is  principally  used  for  home- 
consumption  only.  Cyder  is  also  produced. 
Meaux  is  finely  situated  in  the  midst  of  rich 
natural  pastures,  which  fatten  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  and  the  dairy  husbandry  is  idso  carried  on 
to  some  extent  fhe  breed 'of  sheep  has  been 
much  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Merino  breed, 
and  the  total  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated 
at  1,200,000  kilogs.  Wax  and  honey  are  impor- 
tant articles.  No  mines  are  wrought,  but  a  good 
many  hands  are  employed  in  quarr^in^  paving 
and  other  stone.  Manufactures  principally  of 
cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
earthenware,  leather,  and  paper.  This  d^p.  is 
divided  into  5  arronds. :  chief  towns,  Melun, 
the  cap.  Coulommiers,  Fontainbleau,  Meaux, 
and  Provins. 

SEINE-ET-OISE  (fonneriy  Isle-de-France), 
a  ddp.  of  France,  reg.  N.,  principally  between 
lat  480  and  49©  N.,  and  long.  1©  80'  and  2°  80'  E. ; 
having  N.  the  d^p.  of  Oise,  E.  Seine-et-Mame, 
S.  Loiret,  W.  Eure  and  Eure-et-Loire :  it  encloses 
the  metropolitan  d^p.  of  the  Seine.  Area,  560,537 
hectares.  Pop.  518,078  in  1861.  It  has  no  hill 
400  ft.  in  height  'The  Seine  traverses  this  de'p. 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  receiving  the  Oise  and  Essonne 
within  its  limits.  As  it  belongs  to  the  great 
tertiar}'  basin  of  Paris,  the  soil  of  the  di^p.  is  prin- 
cipally calcareous;  a  large  portion,  however,  is 
sandy :  and  it  is  not  particularly  fertile,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  it  is  libcarally 
manured.  According  to  the  official  returns,  the 
arable  lands  comprise  867,741  hect;  meadows, 
20,091  do.;  vineyards,  16,711  do.;  orchards,  7,660 
do. ;  and  woods,  77,218  do.  Principal  com  crops, 
oats  and  wheat  The  annual  produce  of  wine  is 
estimated  at  about  700,000  hectol.,  but  it  is  of 
very  indifferent  quality;  cyder  is  also  produced, 
to  the  extent  of  about '100,000  hect  a  year.  The 
culture  of  figs,  cherries,  strawberries,  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Paris  markets,  is  an 
important  branch  of  industry.  A  good  many 
sheep  are  bred,  and  cows  for  their  milk,  which  is 
8ent  to  Paris ;  but  few  other  kinds  of  live  stock 
are  reared.    The  proximity  of  Paris  has  given 
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rise  to  a  great  yariety  of  manufactures.  Tara 
and  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  paper,  hair  fabric^  leather, 
earthenware,  beet-root  sugar  aud  chemical  pro- 
ducts, are  among  the  goods  manufactured.  The 
d^.  has  a  .very  extensive  general  trade.  It  is 
divided  into  6  arronds.;  chief  towns,  Versailles, 
the  cap..  Mantes,  Pontoise,  Rambouillet,  Etampes, 
and  CorbeiL 

SELBY,  a  market  town,  river  port,  and  par.  of 
England,  W.  riding,  co.  York,  chiefly  in  Baricston- 
Ash  wapentake,  on  the  Ouse,  11  m.  S.  by  E.  York, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop. 
of  town,  5,271,  and  of  par.  5,424  in  1861.  Area  of 
par.  8,180  acres.  The  town  is  well  built,  payed, 
and  lighted,  and  has  latterly  been  much  improyed. 
A  handsome  Gothic  market-croes,  the  par.  church, 
and  the  town-hall,  a  neat  brick  edifice  built  in 
1825,  are  the  principal  public  buildings.  The 
church  is  a  portion  (almost  the  only  one  remain- 
ing) of  Seloy  Abbey,  founded  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  1069,  in  which  Henry  I.  was  bom. 
It  is  a  large  and  magnificent  cross  church,  of 
mixed  Norman  and  early  English  architecture. 
The  choir  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  decorated 
work;  the  E.  end  is  peculiarly  fine,  with  yery 
beautiful  windows  and  octagonal  turrets,  haying 
rich  pinnacles.  It  has  some  very  superior  stone 
screen-iyork  and  ancient  stained  glass.  Selby 
has  places  of  worship  for  Friends,  independents, 
Calvinists,  Wesleyans,  Unitarians,  and  Rom.  Ca- 
tholics ;  a  ^mmar-school  founded  by  Edward  Y I., 
and  a  hospital  for  seven  poor  widows.  The  Ouse, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  is  navigable  to 
Selby  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden ;  and  it 
carries  on  an  extensive  intercourse  by  water  with 
Goole  and  Hull  It  is  also  connected  by  railways 
with  Hull  and  Leeds ;  and  a  branch  custom-house 
being  established  here,  it  has  become  a  consider- 
able enirepSt,  It  has  also  manufactures  of  sail- 
cloth, leather,  and  iron  ^^ood,  and  slips  for  building 
river  craft.  Petty  sessions  for  the  wapentake  are 
held  here,  and  courts  leet  and  baron  twice  a  year 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Market  day,  Monday ; 
Fairs,  Easter  Tuesday,  Monday  after  June  22, 
and  Oct  10,  for  cattle,  wool,  linen,  tin,  and  copper 
wares. 

SELKIRK,  an  inland  co.  of  Scotland,  being  one 
of  the  smallest  and  the  least  populous  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  having  N.  Mid-Lothian, 
£.  Roxbuigh,  S.  Dumfries,  and  W.  Peebles.  Area, 
169,280  acres,  of  which  not  more  than  one-tenth 
is  supposed  to  be  arable.  This  co.  is,  in  most  re- 
spects, similar  to  that  of  Peebles,  and  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  one  will  apply,  with  little  modifi- 
cation, to  the  other.  The  ^ater  part  of  the  surface 
u  mountainous ;  but  the  hills  are  green  and  smooth 
to  the  summits,  and  afford  excellent  sheep  pasture. 
The  CO.  is  watered  by  the  Tweed,  and  its  two  tri- 
butaries, the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow:  there  is  some 
excellent  arable  land  in  the  yalleys  traversed  by 
these  rivers,  but  the  extent  is  inconsiderable.  Sel- 
kirk has  fully  participated  in  the  wonderful  im- 
Erovements  that  have  been  made  during  the  last 
alf  century  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.  Its  agri- 
culture, breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  (now  wholly 
Cheviot),  roads,  buildings,  food  and  clothes  of  the 
inhabitants,  have  all  been  signally  improved. 
The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  with  spirit 
and  success  at  Galashiels.  The  co.  sends  1  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  504  in  1865. 
Selkirk  is  divided  into  seven  parishes,  and  had,  at 
the  census  of  1861, 1,468  inhab.  houses,  and  10,449 
inhabitants,  while  in  1841  it  had  1,446  inhab. 
houses,  and  7,989  inhabitants. 

Selkirk,  a  market  town  and  royal  bor.  of  Scot- 
land, cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  about  1|^  m.  from  tlie  right 
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bank  of  the  Ettrick,  and  83  m.  SE.  by  S.  Edin- 
baigb,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  latter  to  Car- 
Me,  Pop.  8,695  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  wide,  irregular  street,  which,  at  the 
mirket-place,  expands  into  a  triangular  open  spiMje. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  with 
a  spire  1 10  ft.  in  height ;  a  gaol,  the  parish  church, 
and  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  United  Associate 
Synod.  Besides  schoou,  it  has  a  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, three  subscription  libraries,  and  a  reading 
room.  Mungo  Park,  the  African  traveller,  was 
bora  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Abbotsford,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  is  within  4  m.  The  town  has  no  manu- 
factures; but  on  the  neighbouring  banks  of  the 
£ttrick  are  woollen  mills,  for  making  hosiery, 
tweeds  blankets,  and  similar  stuffs.  In  remote 
times  Selkirk  was  distinguished  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  shoes ;  hence  the  expression  *  souters  (shoe- 
makers) of  Selkirk'  was^  and  still  is,  used  as  de- 
noting the  whole  inhabitants.  But  shoe-making 
is  not  now  carried  on  to  an^  considerable  extent. 

Selkirk  was  in  ancient  times  a  royal  residence. 
The  Foruty  as  the  co.  was  once  called,  forming  a 
favourite  hunting  field  of  the  Scotch  monarchs. 
Its  history  is  intimately  connected  with  the  border 
wars.  A  standard,  taken  from  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  by  the  'souters  of  Selkirk,'  is 
BtiU  preseryed.  The  battle  of  Philiphaugh  (1645), 
in  which  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  signally 
defeated  by  General  Leslie,  was  fought  within  1^ 
m.  of  the  town.  Since  the  Reform  Act,  the  bor. 
electors  have  been  added  to  thoee  of  the  co. 

SEMLIN,  a  frontier  town  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, m  Slavonia,  on  the  Danube,  8  m.  NW.  Bel- 
grade, and  40  m.  SE.  by  £.  Peterwardein.  Pop. 
12,978  in  1857.  The  mhabs.  are  a  motley  col- 
lection of  Slavonians,  Germans,  Greeks,  Servians, 
Croata,  Gipsies,  and  Jews.  Semlin  consists  of  an 
inner  town  and  a  suburb :  it  is  not  fortified,  but 
sarroanded  with  a  stockade.  It  has  some  good 
booses  and  churches,  but  its  streets  are  mostly 
anpaved,  mean,  and  dirty.  At  its  N.  extremity 
is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  famous  John  Huniades : 
it  stands  on  a  commanding  height,  having  on  Its 
ades  the  huts  of  the  Gipsj'  quarter.  Semlin  haa 
a  large  quarantine  establishment,  at  which  tra- 
vellen  entering  from  Turkey  are  usually  detained 
for  from  10  to  40  days.  The  hospital,  a  high 
female  school,  and  a  German  theatre,  are  the  other 
principal  j^ublic  esiablbhments  in  the  town,  which 
B  the  residence  of  a  Greek  protopapas^  and  the 
chief  entrep6t  of  the  trade  between  Austria  and 
Tnrkey.  Its  pnncipal  imports  from  the  latter  are 
raw  cotton  and  cotton  twist,  honey,  saf&on,  hare 
and^rabbit  skins,  and  pipe-bowls ;  its  exports,  wool- 
len stufis,  earthen  and  glass  wares,  ana  other  ma- 
nufactured goods. 

SEMPACH,  a  small  town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
Loceme,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  lake  of  same  name, 
7  m.  X\V.  Lucerne,  famous  in  Swiss  history  for 
the  victory  gained  in  its  vicinity  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1386,  by  a  Swiss  force  of  about  1,400  men, 
over  4,000  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  archduke 
I^opold  II.  The  Swiss  historians  ascribe  their 
cnccess  in  this  battle  to  the  patriotism  and  de- 
votion of  a  knight  of  Unterwalden,  who,  grasping 
a  number  of  the  spears  of  the  Austrian  pikemen 
in  his  hands,  showed  his  countrymen,  at  the  ex- 
I«we  of  his  own  life,  how  they  might  make  their 
way  into  the  enemy's  phalanx.  But,  whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  it  is  probable  that 
the  cMy  and  complete  ^'ictory  of  the  Swiss  was 
principally  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  archduke 
Mving  been  kill^  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
tnd  to  tlic  panic  his  death  produced  in  his  army. 
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Besides  the  duke,  about  2,000  Austrian  troops  fell 
in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  while  the  loss  of  the 
Swiss  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  200  men. 

SENAAR.    See  Nubia. 

SENEFFE,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault, 
6  m.  SW.  Nivelles,  famous  from  its  vicinity  having 
been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  con- 
flicts of  modem  times.  Here  on  the  1 1  th  of  August, 
1674,  a  French  army,  under  the  famous  Prince  of 
Cond^  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  the  Confederates, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  IIL,  and  puned  a  considerable  advan- 
tage. But,  not  satisfied  'with  this,  Cond^  impru- 
dently attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Confederates, 
who  had  taken  up  a  very  strong  position,  on  which, 
notmthstandin^  the  most  astonishing  efforts,  he 
could  make  no  impression.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  nearly  equal ;  and  such  was  the  slaughter, 
that  above  20,000  men  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle.  In  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  Voltaire,  *  Aa 
grande  et  c4lebre  bataille  de  Senef  ne  Jvt  qu*un 
carnage,^  (Si^le  de  Louis  XIV,  cap.  12.)  Both 
armies  withdrew  next  day,  neither  attempting  to 
molest  the  other.  This  was  the  last  great  battle 
fought  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^  A  well-known 
bon  mot,  ascribed  to  the  prince  in  reference  to  this 
conflict,  is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 

SENEGAL,  a  hirpe  river  of  W.  Africa,  which, 
till  the  time  of  Delisle  and  D'Anville,  was  con- 
sidered identical  with  the  Niger  of  the  ancients, 
but  which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  wholly  uncon- 
nected either  with  the  Quorra,  or  with  the  Nilotic 
system  of  the  African  continent  Its  sources  are 
separated  from  the  basin  of  the  Niger  and  Quorra 
by  the  Mandingo  terrace.  The  Ba-fing  (black- 
water),  r^arded  as  the  main  stream,  rises  m  this 
mountain  region,  in  about  lat.  10^  N.  and  long. 
11°  W.  Its  course  is  generally  NW.  to  near  lat 
16°  and  long.  17°,  when  it  turns  W.,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  a  little  below  the  French  settlement 
of  St  Louis,  after  a  course  estimated  at  1,000  m. 
Its  chief  affluents  are,  the  Kokoro  on  the  right, 
and  the  Fal^^  on  the  left,  both  of  which  join  it 
in  the  upper  half  of  its  course.  Timbo  stands  near 
the  head  of  the  Ba-fing:  on  its  banks  are  the 
French  forts  of  Faf,  Dagana,  Podhor,  Bakel,  St 
Joseph,  and  Mussala.  The  early  course  of  this 
river  and  its  tributaries  is  through  a  broken  county, 
diversified  by  rugged  and  precipitous  hills,  and  in- 
tersected by  numerous  streams,  the  sands  of  which 
are  copiously  impregnated  with  gold  dust  At 
Fellou,  ftom  400  to  450  m.  from  the  sea.  it  forms 
a  cataract,  up  to  which  it  is  navigable  all  the  year 
for  flat-bottomed  boats.  After  passing  Galam^  the 
Senegal  rolls  over  a  level  plain,  with  a  very  gentle 
current ;  and  after  passing  Podhor,  a  French  station 
about  60  leagues  from  its  mouth,  the  level  is  so 
complete,  that  the  total  fall  of  the  river  Arom  that 
station  to  the  sea  is  little  more  than  10  ft  The 
tide  is  perceptible  in  the  river  for  upwards  of  GO 
leagues  inland.  The  Senegal,  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  is  bordered  by  vast  forests,  obstructed  by 
thick  underwood,  and  filled  with  numberless  species 
of  wild  beasts  and  birds.  At  about  35  m.  (direct 
distance)  from  the  ocean,  the  Senegal  divides  into 
two  aims,  which  enclose  a  delta.  The  principal 
or  E.  arm  is  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  for  tho 
largest  ships,  but  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  at  its 
mouth,  which  cannot  be  crossed,  except  during 
the  inundations,  by  ships  drawing  more  than  from 
10  to  12  ft.  of  water.  Vessels  under  this  draught 
may,  however,  always  navigate  the  river  as  far  as 
Podhor,  and  in  the  rainy  season  vessels  of  from 
180  to  150  tons  ascend  to  Galam.  Like  the  Nile, 
the  Senegal  annually  overflows  and  fertilises  the 
adjacent  country;  and  in  July,  when  the  inunda- 
tion begins,  some  French  vessels  sail  up  as  far  as 
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the  river  is  navigable,  trading  with  the  natives  for 
gum  and  other  products.  A  fair,  lasting  15  days, 
is  held  annuaUy  at  Fort  St  Joseph.  After  this, 
as  soon  as  the  waters  begin  to  subside,  the  vessels 
return,  spending  only  about  a  fortnight  in  the 
downward  ioumey,  but  consuming  nearly  three 
months  in  their  upward  voyage. 

The  Senegal  forms  a  part  of  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  two  regions  widely  diflTering  in  every 
respect.  To  the  N.,  within  a  few  mUes  of  its 
banks,  is  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  with  here 
and  there  a  few  Moors ;  while  to  the  S.  are  the 
fertile  regions  of  Nigritia,  inhabited  by  negroes. 

Sbmeoal,  a  name  derived  from  the  above  river, 
given  to  some  small  French  colonial  establish- 
ments on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  comprising  several 
islands,  and  small  portions  of  the  African  continent, 
between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers.  It  is 
divided  into  two  arronds.,  the  N.  consisting  of  the 
isles  of  St.  Louis,  Bavaghe,  Safal,  and  Gheber, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  with  some  few 
establishments  on  the  banks  of  that  rivef,  and 
trading  stations  along  the  coast  between  Capes  de 
Verd  and  Blanco ;  and  the  S.  arrond.,  comprising 
the  island  of  Goree,  Albreda,  on  the  bank  of  the 
(Jambia,  and  the  other  stations  S.  of  Gape  de  Verde. 
The  total  pop.  of  these  dependencies  amounted,  m 
1861,  to  18,760,  of  whom  about  18,000  were  Mo- 
hammedans and  bhicks :  two-thirds  of  the  pop. 
inhabited  St.  Louis  and  its  arronds. 

This  part  of  the  African  coast  is  nearly  destitute 
of  good  harbours :  those  of  St  Louis  and  Goree 
are  the  best  The  soil  of  the  isles  and  continental 
shore  is  sandy,  but  improves  in  quality  further 
inland,  where  it  is  covered,  S.  of  the  Senegal,  vrith 
dense  forests,  and  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  dimate,  though  not  so  pestiferous  as  that  of 
Sierra  Leone,  is  extremely  bad.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  most  relaxing  and  oppressive,  especially 
during  E.  winds,  though  the  thermometer  does  not 
stand  extremely  high.  The  wet  season,  which 
lasts,  with  SW.  winds,  from  June  till  October,  is 
particularly  fatal  to  Europeans,  who  are  attacked 
with  dysenteries,  liver  complaints,  and  various 
kinds  of  fevers.  The  mineral  nroducts  are  few. 
There  are  traces  of  iron,  but  little  ore  is  wrought 
Basalt  is  found  at  Goree,  but  scarcely  any  stone 
elsewhere;  and  at  St  Louis  the  most  solid  build- 
ings are  only  of  brick.  Gold  is  procured  from  the 
countries  towards  the  head  of  the  Senegal,  but  the 
efforts  of  the  French  to  form  settlements  there 
have  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Senegal  are  some  salt-pans,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  interior  natron  effloresces  on  tJie  soiL 
The  vegetable  products  are  the  most  varied  and 
abundant  They  include  the  gigantic  baobab 
{AdoMonia  digitata),  pakns,  mimosas,  and  gum 
trees  of  numerous  kinds,  Senegal  ebonv,  and  other 
valuable  timber,  with  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  am atto, 
olives,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous  plants,  cassia,  sweet 
pototoes,  mulet,  and  maize.  Among  the  wild  ani- 
mals are  the  elephant,  lion,  hippopotamus,  wild 
boar,  buflfalo,  tiger-cat,  great  numbers  of  deer,  game 
of  all  species,  and  an  immense  variety  of  birds  and 
reptiles.  Oxen,  buffaloes,  horses,  and  asses  are 
used  for  domestic  service,  as  in  Europe ;  and  goats, 
sheep,  and  hogs  are  reared.  Several  kinds  of  ar- 
tificial grasses  are  grown,  but  the  culture  of  pro- 
ducts for  food,  or  exportation,  is  pursued  only  to  a 
very  small  extent,  Senegal  being  a  trading  entrepdt 
rather  than  an  agricultural  colony.  Few  of  the 
colonists  are  employed  in  manufactures,  except  in 
the  working  of  iron  and  ship-building.  The 
making  of  bricks,  lime,  and  salt  employs  a  few 
hands :  the  negroes  weave  such  clothes  as  they 
require,  but  other  manufactured  articles  are  ob- 
tained from  Europe.    The  subjoined  table  shows 
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the  destination  and  value  of  the  principal  exports 
from  the  Senegal  colony  in  the  year  1861 : — 


ArachideNnts       • 

Hides,  Large      .  \ 

Cotton  Manufac- 
tures 

Wax    . 

i               ' 

To  France         .        .  i 
„  French  Ck>lon{es     1 
„  Foreign  Coontrios 

Total      . 

To  France        .       .  | 
„  Foreign  Countries 

Ftuet 

3,341,684 

4«,1S0 
8,387,784 

305,41-2 

Total      . 

To  France 
„  French  Colonies  . 
„  Foreign  Countries 

Total      . 
To  France       Total . 

305.412 

271,343 

688,994 

960,337 

187,250 

Sene^  is  governed  by  a  superior  naval  officer, 
who  resides  at  St  Louis :  Goree  is  the  seat  of  a 
lieutenant-governor.  A  court  of  primary  juris- 
diction sits  at  St  Louis,  from  the  decisions  of 
which  appeal  lies  to  a  court  composed  of  the  go- 
vernor, the  other  chief  functionaries,  and  certain 
principal  inhabs.  of  the  colony.  The  European 
force  in  Senegal  conusts  of  half  a  battalion  of 
marines,  a  comp.  of  marine  artiller}',  and  a  comp. 
of  sappers,  altogether  amounting  to  about  370  men. 
The  French  established  themselves  here  in  1637, 
but  no  settlement  of  much  importanoe  was  made 
till  the  formation  of  the  Senegal  Companv  in  1664. 
The  English  took  Sen^al  in  1756,  but  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  French  in  1779 :  it  was  again  held 
by  the  English  from  a  period  shortly  after  the 
lirench  Revolution  till  the  peace  of  1814. 

SENLIS  (an.  Augustomagu»^  post  Sylvanedea), 
a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Oise,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 
Nonette,  a  tributary  of  the  Mame,  29  m.  SE.  bv 
E.  Beauvais.  Pop.  5,831  in  1861.  Senlis  stands 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  the  town 
proper  and  three  suburbs.  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  thick  walls,  parts  of  which  are  supposed  to 
be  remains  of  those  constructed  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  tolerably  well-built;  but  the  streets  are 
mostly  narrow  and  crooked,  and  it  has  few  public 
buildings  worth  notice.  The  cathedral,  however, 
has  a  handsome  spire,  225  ft.  in  height  Chicory, 
staroh,  and  cotton  thread  are  the  principal  manu- 
factures. 

The  town  was  of  importance  in  the  middle  ages: 
under  the  Carlovingians  it  had  the  right  of  coin- 
age, and  in  1180  Philip  Augustus  espoused  Eliza- 
beth of  Haiuault  at  Senlis. 

SENS  (an.  Aaedincumy  post  Semmes),  a  town 
of  France,  dep.  Yonne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Yonne, 
30  m.  SE.  Auxerre.  Pop.  11,098  in  1861.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  decayed  walls,  attributed 
to  the  Romans,  and  various  Roman  antiquities 
exist  in  and  round  the  town.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic 
cathedral,  of  the  same  proportions  as  Notre  Dame, 
in  Paris,  though  of  less  size.  In  it  is  the  splendid 
marble  mausoleum  of  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis 
X  v.,  and  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIIL,  and 
Charles  X.,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Conston.  In  the 
chapter-house  is  a  painting  of  the  death  of  Thomas- 
k-Becket  who  took  refuge  at  Sens  about  1166. 
The  communal  college  is  a  large  building,  with  a 
museum  of  antiques,  and  a  public  library  of  above 
6,000  vols.  Sens  has  a  seminary,  some  public 
baths,  a  handsome  theatre,  and  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction ;  manufactures  of  serge,  drug^^ts,  wax 
candles,  and  glue,  with  breweries  and  distilleries, 
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and  an  active  trade  in  agricultuial  prodace,  timber, 
oak,  bark,  and  leather. 

Under  Yalena,  Sens  was  made  the  cap.  of  the 
4Ui  Lyonnaise,  and  it  became  an  archbishopric  on 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  empire. 
Several  cooncils  were  held  here  in  the  middle 
ages,  including  that  in  1140,  at  which  Abelard  was 
condemned  for  heresy. 

SERAMPORE,  a  town  in  British  India,  for- 
merly one  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  Hindostan, 
prov.  Bengal,  on  the  Hooghly,  about  12  m.  above 
Calcutta,  and  immediately  opposite  Barrackpoor. 
Pop.  about  15,000.  It  extends  for  1  m.  along  the 
river,  and  is  without  fortifications,  having  only  a 
small  battery  for  saluting.  Serampore  has  long 
been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Protestant  missions 
in  India,  and  has  a  large  and  handsome  college 
for  the  instruction  of  native  youths,  and  an  ex- 
tensive missionary  printing  establishment.  It  was 
here  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  va- 
rious Indian  dialects,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Career  uid  others.  Serampore  was  ceded 
bv  the  Danish  government  to  Great  Britain  in 
1846. 

SERES,  a  large  to¥m  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Macedonia,  cap.  of  a  beylik,  on  a  declivity  a  little 
N.  of  the  lake  Takinos,  and  44  m.  KE.  Salonika. 
Pop.  estim.  at  26,000.  Seres  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  commanded  by  a 
citadel  It  is  well  built,  the  houses  being  inter- 
spersed with  gardens :  it  has  some  spacious  kfuau, 
numerous  mosques,  churches,  and  rountains,  and 
several  public  baths,  with  linen  and  cotton  manu- 
factures, and  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  grown  in 
laige  quantities  in  its  vicinity. 

SERINGAPATAM  (Sri-Ranpa-Paiana,  *Vish- 
nu's  city*),  a  decayed  town  and  fortress  of  India, 
S.  of  the  Krishna,  which,  under  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tippoo,  was  the  capital  of  Mysore. '  It  stands  at 
the  W.  angle  of  an  island  in  the  Cavery,  about 
4  m.  in  length  by  1^  m.  in  breadth,  and  is  about 
250  m.  WSW.  Madras.  Lat.  12^  26'  N.,  long. 
7(Jo  46'  E,  The  fortress,  constructed  by  Tippoo, 
is  an  immense  mass  of  building,  but  in  several 
respects  injudiciously  planned.  It  was,  however, 
when  invested  by  British  troops,  strengthened  with 
six  redoubts,  and  other  strong  outworks.  As  a 
capital,  the  town  was  but  mean.  It  has  one  good 
bazaar,  and  a  broad  road  under  the  ramparts,  but 
the  other  streets  have  a  very  indifferent  appear- 
ance ;  the  houses  also  are  shabby,  and  the  public 
buildings  few.  On  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of 
the  isUnd  is  a  large  and  handsome  suburb,  in  which 
is  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo ;  and 
acroes  the  Cavery,  near  the  cit^,  is  a  native  bridge 
of  granite,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  solidity. 

Serin^patam  was  besieged  by  the  English  on 
three  different  occasions:  me  first  two  sieges  took 
place  in  1791  and  1792 ;  at  the  latter,  Tippoo  pur- 
>  chased  a  peace  by  ceding  half  his  domimons,  and 
paying  3  crores  and  80  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  British 
and  their  allies.  Another  war,  however,  broke  out 
in  1799 ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  in  the  same  year, 
Seringapatam  was  stormed  bv  the  British  and  the 
Nizam's  forces,  under  Gen.  Harris.  On  that  occa- 
Mon  Tippoo  was  killed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
garrison,  amounting  to  8,000  men,  and  the  domi- 
nions of  the  last  formidable  enemy  of  the  British 
in  the  Indian  peninsula  were  added  to  the  Indian 
empire. 

SERVAN  (ST.),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  France, 
d^  lUe-et-Vilaine,  on  the  Ranee,  immediately 
behind  St.  Malo,  of  which  town  it  may  be  con- 
sidered the  continental  suburb,  though  comprised 
in  a  distinct  commune.  Pop.  12,709  m  1861.  St. 
Servan  is  well  built,  and  has  a  good  harbour  for 
merchant  vessels,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
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SolidoTf  an  isolated  tower  about  60  fL  in  height. 
The  dockyard,  which  derives  its  name  from  this 
tower,  has  five  slips,  three  of  which  are  appro- 
priated to  the  construction  of  frigates.  The  naval 
establishments  at  St.  Servan  are  considerable,  and 
there  is  a  floating  dock,  coimecting  the  port  with 
that  of  St  Malo.  St.  Servan  has  manufactures  of 
sail-doth,  cordage,  and  ship-biscuit,  and  is  the 
general  entrepdt  for  the  trade  of  St.  Malo.  Among 
Its  inhabs.  are  many  English  families,  attracted  by 
the  cheapness  of  living,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

SERVIA  (an.  Mcetut- Superior j  with  part  of 
Ilfyricum)f  one  of  the  principalities  on  the  Danube, 
nominally  included  m  the  dom.  of  Turkey-in- 
Europe,  but  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the 
Porte.  It  extends  between  the  42nd  and  45th 
degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  19th  and  23rd  of  £.  long. : 
having  N.  the  Hungarian  prove,  of  Slavonia  and 
the  Banat,  from  which  it  is  sqMurated  by  the  Save 
and  Danube;  E.  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria,  firom 
the  flrst  of  which  it  is  also  separated  by  the 
Danube;  S.  Macedonia,  the  Balkhan  being  the 
boundary  line  in  this  direction ;  and  W.  Bosnia, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  I  bar  and  the  Drin. 
Greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  180  m.;  breadth, 
varying  from  100  to  160  m.  Area,  12,600  sq.  m. ; 
Pop.  1,098,281  in  1861.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  mountains,  those  in  the 
W.  being  ramifications  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and 
in  the  a.  and  £.  branches  from  the  Balkhan. 
There  are,  however,  some  tolerably  extensive 
plains,  particularly  in  the  N.  and  along  the  course 
of  the  Morava.  This  river,  which,  after  those 
above  named,  is  the  principal  in  Servia,  nearly 
traverses  the  countrv  from  S.  to  N.  The  climate 
is  remarkablv  variable,  and  much  colder  in  winter 
than  would  be  inferred  from  the  lat.,  the  Danube 
and  the  Save  being  often  thickly  frozen  over. 
The  heats  of  summer  are  proportionally  intense : 
the  autumn  is  the  most  agreeable  season;  but 
a^e  is  very  prevalent  then  and  in  spring.  The 
soil  is  almost  everywhere  fertile,  though  to  a  great 
extent  uncultivated.  Every  species  of  grain 
common  in  Europe  is  raised,  except  rice.  Maize 
is  the  principal ;  but  much  more  wheat  is  produced 
than  formerly,  and  maize  bread  is  not  now  gene- 
rally made  use  of  by  the  inhabs.  of  Belgrade  and 
other  large  towns.  Owing  to  the  inland  situation 
of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  markets,  the  price 
of  com  is  usually  very  low. 

The  vine  is  generally  grown ;  but,  from  defects 
of  culture,  the  grapes  of  the  same  vineyard  usually 
differ  greatly  in  quality,  and  being  all  used  pro- 
miscuously m  the  making  of  wine,  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  very  different.  In  the  district  of  Bel- 
grade, howevo:,  superior  red  wine  approaching  to 
claret  has  been  maae,  though  to  no  gfreat  extent. 
In  fact^  but  little  wine  is  drunk  in  Servia ;  a  spi- 
rituous liquor,  distilled  from  plums,  called  divovitza 
or  rakiaj  sold  at  about  a  farthing  a  quart,  bemg 
used  in  its  stead.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
are  cultivated,  but  only  in  small  quantities.  The 
pasture-grounds  are  extensive  and  good,  though 
little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  breeds  of  catUe 
and  sheep^  Both  are  meagre  and  impoverished ; 
and  the  former,  though  universally  employed, 
with  buffaloes,  for  draught,  are  not  very  numeroiu. 
The  horses,  also,  are  poor  and  diminutive.  Hogs 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  favourite  stodc. 
No  peasant's  family  is  without  these  animals. 
They  overspread  the  country  in  vast  herds,  being 
branded  with  the  proprietor's  name,  and  turned 
loose  in  the  forests,  where  they  feed  on  acorns, 
except  in  winter,  when  they  are  scantily  fed  at 
home  on  maize,  and  other  dry  provender.  Hogs 
constitute  the  prindpal  export  from  Servia ;  about 
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220,000  are  said  to  be  annually  sent  to  the  Austrian 
dominions^  where  they  pay  a  considerable  import 
daty,  having  also  paid  an  export  duty  on  leaving 
the' Servian  frontier.  The  wool  of  the  Servian 
sheep  is  very  inferior ;  but  about  60.000  lamb  and 
goat  skins  are  annually  disposed  of  to  Austrian 
merchants. 

The  forest?,  which  overspread  a  large  proportion 
of  the  country,  might,  if  they  could  be  turned  to 
good  account,  be  made,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth. 
Oak,  extremely  well  adai)ted  for  ship-buUding, 
ash,  and  pine  are  the  principal  trees,  and  valonea 
is  produced  in  great  plenty.  But  the  forests  in 
many  places  are  so  thick*  as  to  be  all  but  im- 
passable, and,  at  the  same  time,  encumbered  with 
putrescent  vegetation.  The  collection  of  leeches, 
which  abound  in  the  marshy  districts,  has  been 
carried  to  some  extent  of  late  years.  They  are 
disfjosed  of  to  French  merchants  settled  in  Bel- 
grade and  Semlin,  who  forward  them  to  Paris. 
Iron,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  coal  are  found 
in  Servia ;  but  few  mines  are  wrought. 

Until  a  more  extensive  commerce  take  place  on 
the  Danube,  or  a  free  communication  of  some  kind 
be  established  between  the  Upper  Save  and  the 
Austrian  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  the  great  natural 
resources  of  Servia  must  continue  all  out  unavail- 
able. Her  produce  being  similar  to  that  of  the  S. 
provinces  of  Austria  and  Kussia,  these  states  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  commerce;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  adjacent  Turkish  provinces 
have  no  need  of  her  staples.  The  want  of  good 
roads  Ls,  also,  a  great  drawback  on  the  prosperity 
of  all  the  provinces  in  this  remote  part  of  Europe : 
the  only  high  road  in  Servia  is  that  which  leads 
from  Belgrade  to  Adrianople.  Servia,  however,  is 
less  inconvenienced  than  most  of  the  conti^pious 
provinces  by  the  want  of  roads,  their  defiaency 
being,  in  part  at  least,  compensated  by  the  easy 
access  to  the  great  navigable  rivers  by  which  she 
is  almost  surrounded. 

The  Servians  belong  to  the  widely-spread  Slavo- 
nian stock,  with  which  most  part  of  E.  Europe  is 
peopled.  Their  lan^age  is  the  most  refined  of 
the  Southern  Slavonian  dialects,  and  their  poetry 
ranks  high  among  that  of  the  £.  European  nations. 
In  their  manners  and  customs  the  Servians  differ 
little  from  the  other  Slavonic  tribes  in  their 
\'icinity :  they  are  in  general  almost  equally  un'> 
civilised,  backward  in  the  arts,  ignorant,  and  su- 
perstitious ;  though  in  some  of  the  larger  towns 
some  degree  of  advance  has  of  late  been  per- 
ceptible. 

Servia  is  divided  into  6  pfovs.  and  18  districts ; 
chief  towns,  Belgrade,  the  cap.,  Semendria,  Nissa, 
Jogodina,  Kiagajewaez,  and  Poschega.  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  formed  an  indep.  kingdom,  the  do- 
minion of  which  extended  over  parts  of  Bulgaria, 
Bosnia^  and  Albania:  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  in  1365.  The  Turks  still  garnson  Bel^ade, 
wliich  is  the  residence  of  a  pacha;  but  notbmg  is 
left  them  beyond  this  military  occupation,  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  supremacv  of  the  Porte,  and 
a  small  yearly  tribute  to  the  sultan.  The  internal 
government  is  wholly  in  tJie  hands  of  the  Servians. 
Early  in  the  present  century,  a  successful  revolt 
took  place,  headed  by  Czejny-Geoige,  a  native 
chief,  who,  in  1806,  took  Belgrade  from  the  Turks, 
and  continued  to  govern  the  country  till  thcpeace 
of  1814 ;  when  it  again  submitted  to  the  Turks, 
and  Czemy-GeoTge  took  refuge  in  Russia.  A  new 
revolt,  under  Milosch  Obrenowitsch,  in  1815,  was 
equally  successful,  and  Milosch  held  for  a  qimrter 
of  a  century  the  reins  of  govemmenL  He  es- 
tablished a  representative  assembly  and  a  council 
of  ministry.    In  1835,  a  general  poll-tax,  to  meet 
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the  state  expenses,  and  various  other  finandal 
plans,  were  adopted.  But  owing,  as  has  been 
alleged,  to  Russian  influence,  Milosch  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  ^vemment,  and  retire  to  his  estates 
in  WaJUachia  m  1839,  since  which  period  he  has 
been  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Prince  Mi- 
chael. By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  March  80, 1856, 
Servia  was  acknowledged  a  semi-independent  state, 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  three  great 
European  powers.  Servia  has  a  small  standing 
military  force  of  about  1,750  men,  1,500  infantry, 
200  cavalry,  and  50  artilleiymen ;  but  all  males 
capable  of  bearing  arms  are  enrolled  in  the  militia, 
and  a  force  of  40,000  men  may  be  collected  on  an 
emergencv. 

SETUBAL,  or  ST.  UBES,  a  city  and  sea-port 
of  Portugal,  pfov.  Estiemadura,  cap.  Comarca,  on 
the  N.  side  or  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  which  r»- 
ceives  the  Sadao  at  its  SE.  extremity,  about  18  m. 
SE.  Lisbon,  with  which  it  is  connected  bv  railway. 
Pop.  15,120  in  1858.  The  city  extends' for  about 
I  m.  along  the  beach,  consisting  mostly  of  two  or 
three  parallel  narrow  streets,  crossed  by  others, 
and  some  squares,  in  one  of  which  is  a  handsome 
public  fountain.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  partly  in 
ruins,  and  defended  by  the  castle  of  St.  Philip  and 
a  few  other  detached  forts.  It  baa  several  con- 
vents and  hospitals,  Latin  schools,  and  courts  of 
justice,  broad  quays,  and  a  convenient  harbour  for 
merchantmen.  Its  environs,  which  are  ver^  pic- 
turesque and  fertile,  produce  laige  quantities  of 
muscadel  and  white  wines,  which,  with  oranges, 
lemons,  and  salt,  are  its  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port. The  exports  of  salt  from  St^  Ubes  have 
long  been  of  very  considerable  importance,  and 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  demand  of  Sweden 
and  various  other  countries.  The  pilchard  fisherpr 
employs  a  good  many  hands;  and  a  laige  fair  is 
held  annually  from  the  25th  to  the  29th  of  July. 
Near  it  is  the  famous  convent  of  Amabida,  to 
which  pilgrimages  are  performed. 

The  an.  Cetobriga  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  where  various  re- 
mains of  antiquity  have  been  found ;  one  of  which, 
a  Corinthian  pillar,  surmounted  bv  a  crucifix, 
stands  in  the  square  of  the  city.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors,  Sctubal  was  all  but  deserted, 
till  it  was  repeopled  under  Alonzo  Henriquez  and 
his^  son  Sancho.  It  was  fortified  during  the  war 
of  independence  in  the  seventeenth  centur}'.  It 
suffered  severely  from  the  earthquake  so  disastrous 
to  Lisbon  in  1755. 

SEVASTOPOL,  or  AKTIAR,  a  fortified  town 
and  sea-port  of  European  Russia,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Crimea;  laU  44°  86'  N.,  long.  33°  30'  E. 
Pop.  10,296  in  1858.  Sevastopol  stands  on  a  creek, 
on  the  S.  side  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the 
world,  the  Etenus  of  Strabo.  It  stretches  £.  into 
the  country  about  5  m.,  with  a  breadth,  where 
greatest,  of  about  a  mile:  it  has,  till  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  bottom,  near  Inkerman,  from 
6  to  8  fathoms  water.  There  are  in  the  cove  on 
which  the  town  is  built  5  fathoms  water  close  in 
shore.  The  bottom  is  clay  and  mud,  and  ii  is 
quite  free  from  rocks  and  shoals.  The  bay  is  de- 
fended by  strong  forts  on  both  sides  the  entrance. 
Sevastopol  has  boen  for  some  time  the  principal 
station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  for 
which  it  is  incomparably  better  fitted  than  either 
Kherzon  or  Xicolaefil  Streets  wide  and  regular, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles;  houses 
extremely  good,  and  built  in  the  modem  Itelian 
style ;  principal  edifices,  admiralty,  arsenal,  hos- 
pital, barracks  of  the  garrison,  and  marine  bar- 
racks. 

Sevastopol  has  become  famous  in  recent  yeara 
by  the  great  siege  sustained  against  the  Anglo- 
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French-Turkish  armr,  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  Bieges  of  modem  times.  The 
place  was  invested  on  the  28th  Sept.  1854,  and 
finally  captured  by  the  allied  troops  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1855.  The  Russians^  before  quitting 
tiie  town,  sunk  the  greater  portion  of  their  fleet 
in  the  harbour. 

SEVENOAKS,  a  market  town  and  nar.  of  Kent, 
lathe  SuUon-at-Hone,  bund.  Codsheato,  on  a  ridge 
of  hills  near  the  Darent,  21  m.  SSE.  London,  on 
the  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  4,695  in 
1861.  Area  of  {Mur.,  with  the  hberties  of  River- 
head  and  Weald,  6,790  acres.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  two  wide  streets,  in  one  of  which  is 
the  market-house.  Many  of  the  houses  are  large, 
and  inhabited  by  opulent  families.  The  panJsh 
church  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  for  several  miles  round.  The 
kvings  are  a  rectory  and  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
the  CnrteiB  family.  There  are  meeting-houses  for 
Baptists  and  Wc»leyans,  a  hospital  for  aged  per- 
sons, and  a  free  grammar  school,  both  founded  and 
endowed  by  Sir  W.  Sevenoke,  in  1418.  The  lat- 
ter was  further  endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whose  name  it  bears ;  and  has  an  annual  income 
of  about  1,0002.,  with  seven  exhibitions,  five  scho- 
larships in  any  college  of  dther  university,  and 
two  in  Jesus'  College,  Cambridge.  In  another 
school,  founded  in  1675,  about  8(K)  poor  children 
are  instructed  on  the  national  system. 

Near  the  town  is  Knowle  or  Knoll,  the  magni- 
ficent seat  of  the  dukes  of  Dorset :  it  has  belong^, 
with  little  intermission,  to  the  SockviUe  family, 
since  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  It  is  a  large, 
fine,  castellated  edifice.  The  interior,  which  is 
nobly  furnished,  has  various  pictures  by  celebrated 
masters,  and  other  splendid  works  of  art. 

^venoaks  has  no  manufactures:  there  were 
fonnerly  some  silk  mills  in  the  vicinity,  but  they 
no  longer  exist.  The  tovm  is  governed  by  a  war- 
den, a  bailiff,  and  four  assistants,  chosen  at  an 
annual  court  leet.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  the 
Isst  Saturday  in  every  month,  and  a  court  of  re- 
quests on  the  first  Friday  in  each  month.  Sevenoaks 
is  the  head  of  a  par.  union.  Markets  on  Saturday ; 
fairs,  July  10  and  Oct.  12,  for  hogs  and  poultry ; 
snd  the  8rd  Tuesday  in  every  month  for  cattle. 

SEVERN,  a  river  of  England,  being  inferior 
only  to  the  Thames  in  magnitude,  and  perhaps, 
also,  in  importance.  It  has  its  source  in  a  small 
lake  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plinlimmon  mountain, 
in  Montgomeryshire.  At  its  outset  it  is  called  the 
Hafren,  the  name  by  which,  through  its  whole 
course,  it  was  known  to  the  Britons.  It  flows  first 
towards  the  SE.,  and  afterwards  turns  to  the  NE. 
as  it  approaches  Newton,  where  it  takes  the  name 
of  Severn.  Hence^  through  the  vale  of  Mont- 
gomery, its  course  is  almost  due  N.,  till,  entering 
the  great  plain  of  Salop,  beyond  Welshpool,  it 
turns  abniptlv  to  the  SE.;  and  pursuing  the  same 
direction,  it  almost  encircles  Shrewsbury.  Flowing 
through  Colebrook  Dale,  and  passing  Bridgenortli, 
it  follows  a  southerly  course  as  it  leaves  Salop,  and 
enters  Worcestershire  at  Bewdley.  Being  now 
become  a  broad  and  deep  river,  crowded  with 
boiges,  it  rolls  through  a  pleasant  country  in  a 
tranquil  stream,  passing  the  city  of  Worcester,  and 
traversing  the  vales  of  Evesham  and  Gloucester. 
In  the  latter  it  divides  into  two  channels,  one  of 
which  washes  the  walls  of  Gloucester ;  but,  being 
sgain  united,  it  forms  a  great  tidal  river.  Its 
comae  from  Gloucester  to  Nass  Point  is  tortuous ; 
from  the  latter  it  flows  SW.,  till  it  assumes  the 
name  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  expanding  and  in- 
sensibly losing  itself  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Severn,  particularly  below  Gloucester,  has 
frequently  oveiliowed  its*  banks,  and  occasioned 
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much  damage  to  the  surrounding  country.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  tide,  which  rushes  in  with  a 
head  4  or  6  ft.  high,  and  a  loud  noise.  This,  no 
doubt,  arises  from  the  wide  expanse  of  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  in  the  Bristol  Channel  being 
gradually  narrowed,  till  at  length  they  are  forced 
violent!^  up  the  river.  Outside  the  Bristol  Chan«- 
nel,  spring  tides  rise  from  22  to  24  and  26  ft. ;  but  - 
in  King's  Road,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Avon, 
they  rise  to  the  height  of  48  ft.,  and  sometimes 
more;  and  at  Chepstow  the  rise  is  60  il«  The 
opposition  which  the  current  from  the  sea  meets 
with  from  the  adverse  cnirent  of  the  river  occasions 
that  dashing  and  grinding  of  the  waves  known  by 
the  name  of  hy^e  or  eagre. 

The  Severn  is  navigable  from  Flatholm  light- 
house, where  it  loses  itself  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
to  Welshpool,  a  distance  of  about  178  m. ;  and  its^ 
navigation  is  continued  by  the  Montoomerv  canal' 
to  Newton.  It  is,  conseiquently,  of  the  l^ighest 
importance  as  a  channel  of  internal  communica- 
tion ;  its  capacity  in  this  respect  being  materially 
increased  by  its  numerous  large  tributary  streams, 
and  by  the  canals  and  railroads  that  join  it.  By 
means  of  the  latter,  it  commands  a  large  share  of 
the  commerce  of  Birmingham,  and  of  die  various 
trading  towns  of  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire, 
and  is  united  with  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  and 
the  Mersev.  From  Welshpool  to  the  sea  it  has  a 
gradual  fail  of  225  ft 

The  navigation  of  the  Severn  from  Noss  Point 
to  Gloucester  is  both  tedious  and  difiUcult.  Tt) 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  a  canal  on  a  laige 
scale  has  been  dug  from  Berkeley  PiU  to  Glou- 
cester. It  is  18^  m.  in  length,  from  70  to  90  ft. 
in  width,  and  from  15  to  18  n.  in  depth ;  and  may 
consequently  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  850  tonn. 
There  is  a  basin  at  each  end  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  shipping.  This  canal,  which  was  opened 
in  1827,  has  );)Mome  the  channel  of  an  extensive 
commerce ;  and  Gloucester  is  now  rising  fast  in 
importance  as  a  trading  and  shipping  town.  The 
badges  which  navigate  the  Severn  are  about  120 
ft  m  length,  from  19  to  20  in  breadth,  and  5  in 
depth.  They  cony  above  100  tons.  The  trows 
are  from  60  to  70  ft.  long.,  20  broad)  and  5  deep, 
carrying  75  tons.  They  carry  a  8quarB*8ail,  and 
have  a  mainmast  and  topmast. 

Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Severn,  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Teme,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Avon, 
the  Wve,  and  the  Usk. 

SEVeRNDROOG,  or  SAVENDROOG,  a 
strong  hill  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Mysore 
territory,  20  m.  W.  by  S.  Bangalore.  Though  it 
is  impossible  to  invest  this  place  closely,  it  wa9, 
nevertheless,  stormed  and  taken  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man,  by  the  British,  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis.  in  1791. 

SEVILLE,  a  celebrated  city  of  Spain,  the  cap. 
of  Andalusia,  and  of  the  prov.  of  its  own  name,  m 
a  wide  and  fruitful  plain  on  the  Guadalquivir,  62 
m.  NE.  Cadiz,  and  212  m.  SSW.  Madrid,  on  the 
railway  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz.  Pop.  81,546  in 
1857.  The  citv  has  numerous  suburbs,  but  the 
city  proper  is  about  4  m.  in  circuit,  enclosed  by  a 
line  of  circumvallation  18  m.  in  circ.  The  ancient 
subtirb  of  Triana  is  on  the  right  bank ;  but,  with 
this  exception,  Seville  lies  wholly  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  river.  The  streets,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  some  of  them  being  so 
contracted  that  one  ma^  touch  both  walls  at  the 
same  time.  Few  are  wide  enough  for  carriages ; 
and  many  through  which  coaches  pass,  show,  by 
the  deep  furrows  in  the  walls,  that  one  nave 
touched,  and  often  both  at  the  same  time.  The 
street  or  place,  called  the  Alameda,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  planted  with  elm  trees,  is,  however. 
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very  magnificent;  being  600  yards  in  length,  by 
150  in  width,  decorated  with  3  fountains,  and  with 
statues  of  Hercules  and  Julius  Caesar.  Seville  has 
all  the  peculiarities  of  a  Moorish  town,  and  fur- 
nishes a  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Moors  in  their  streets  and  houses,  the  former  of 
which,  narrow,  close,  and  dirty,  appear  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  extensive  and  airy  mansions 
that  open  on  them,  neatly  white-washed,  and 
studded  with  numerous  windows,  each  having  its 
cool-looking,  green  Venetian  shutten.  The  Paaco 
and  the  Deliciag  are  the  principal  public  walks, 
and  in  point  of  rural  beauty  are  superior  to  any  in 
Spain.  The  former  is  here  what  the  Prado  is  in 
Madrid ;  and  in  it  the  pop.  may  be  studied  to  the 
best  advantage.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
8 1  churches,  including  the  cathedral,numerou6  laige 
edifices  formerly  conventual,  but  many  of  which 
have  lately  been  turned  into  manufactories ;  an 
exchange,  guUdhall,  10  hospitals,  one  of  which  is 
military,  an  asylum  for  decayed  priests,  8  sets  of 
barracks,  7  prisons,  and  2  theatres. 

The  cathedral,  built  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, occupies  the  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque  *,  but 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  was  a  Christian 
church  prior  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  It 
has  5  naves,  but  no  dome  or  central  tower.  It  is 
420  ft  in  length  by  263  ft.  in  breadth ;  the  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof  being  estimated  at  126  ft. 
The  only  remaining  parta  of  the  mosque  are  the 
Giralda,  or  belfry,  and  the  great  gate  of  the  clois- 
ters, the  latter  of  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
best  style  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  most  ad- 
mired feature  in  the  cathedral  is  the  Giralda 
(weathercock),  a  brick  tower  258  ft.  in  height,  and 
exactly  square,  each  side  being  50  ft.  in  breadth, 
This  is  surmounted  by  4  smaller  towers,  which  are 
crowned  by  a  small  cupola,  the  whole  terminating 
in  the  giraldcL,  which  gives  itA  name  to  the  tower, 
a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Faith,  bearing  a  flag 
and  palm  branch,  14  ft.  in  height,  and  of  great 
weight,  but  so  delicately  poised  as  to  turn  with 
the  slightest  variation  of  the  wind.  The  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  statue  is  said  to 
be  364  Span.  feet.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the 
great  tower  is  by  an  inclined  plain,  so  gradual  that 
one  may  ride  up  without  inconvenience;  the  view 
from  the  summit  is  superi),  extending  over  the 
entire  plain.  In  point  of  riches,  this  cathedral 
ranked  second  only  to  that  of  Toledo.  It  had, 
also,  with  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the 
cha))el  of  the  hospital  de  la  CJandad,  some  noble 
pictures  by  Murillo;  but,  though  some  of  these 
have  been  preserved,  others  have  become,  by 
purchase,  the  property  of  private  individuals. 

Some  of  the  Cas'tilian  monarchs  are  buried 
within  the  cathedral ;  but  these  tombs  excite  no 
emotions  compared  to  those  excited  by  the  sight 
of  the  slab,  m  front  of  the  choir,  which  once 
covered  the  remains  of  Columbus.  It  is  inscribed 
A  CattUla  y  Aragon  otro  Mundn  did  Colon — To 
Castile  and  Arngon  Colon  (^Columbus)  gave  an- 
other world.  The  remains  of  Columbus,  after  re- 
posing here  for  about  30  years,  were  carried  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Domingo:  but,  in  1795,  on  the  capture  of  St. 
Domingo  by  the  blacks,  the  ashes  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  were  again  raised  by  the  whites,  and 
carried  to  the  Havannah,  where  they  are  now  de- 
posited. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  library 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  was  b^^n  in  1560,  by 
the  bequest  of  20,000  vols,  left  for  the  purpose  by 
Hernando,  one  of  Columbus's  sons. 

The  large  organ,  which  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  Haarlem,  has  altogether  5,300  pipes, 
with  110  stops.  *  Nothing,*  says  a  traveller,  *  can 
exceed  the  majesty  of  the  music  awakened  by  this 


organ,  and,  at  times,  the  effect  is  almost  too  over- 
powering for  human  senses.'  Immediately  under 
the  Gindda,  occupying  one  side  of  a  small  square, 
is  the  archbishop's  pauce  with  a  handsome  front, 
and  opposite  to  it  is  the  Lonja,  or  exchange,  a 
quadrangular  edifice,  with  a  central  patio,  com- 
prising apartments,  some  of  which  are  still  used  by 
the  merchants,  though  the  greater  part  has  been 
converted  into  an  Archivio  de  Im  papde*  dt 
Indiaty  or  repository  for  American  archives ;  the 
voluminous  records 'here  preserved  being  cardfiilly 
placed  and  ticketed.  The  floors  are  laid  in 
chequered  marble,  and  the  grand  staircase  is  of 
highly  polished  red  marble,  and  remarkably  hand- 
some. A  little  removed  from  the  Lonia  is  the 
Alcazar,  a  royal  palace  and  gardens,  said  to  have 
been  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  Alhambra, 
principally  by  Peter  the  Cruel  and  Charles  V. 
The  exterior  has  a  miserable  appearance,  but  the 
first  court,  after  entering  the  gate,  has  a  grand 
effect.  It  is  93  ft  in  length  by  69  ft  in  breadth, 
flagged  with  marble,  and  surrounded  with  a  colon- 
nade of  white  marble  Corinthian  pillars,  of  hand- 
some proportions  and  well  executed,  the  walls 
behind  being  covered  with  grotesque  designs  in 
the  Moorish  taste.  Next  to  the  Court  of  Lions, 
in  the  Alhambra,  this  court  is  perhaps  the  best 
piece  of  Arabic  building  in  Spain  for  execution 
and  delicacy  of  design,  though  the  ornaments  of 
the  palace  m  Seville  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
that  in  Granada.  The  Alcazar  comprises  a  suite 
of  78  successive  apartments,  having  carved  ceilings, 
with  walls,  like  those  of  the  Alhambra,  with  well- 
preserved  arabesques.  By  far  the  most  splendid, 
however,  is  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  a  splendid 
apartment  adorned  with  designs  in  stucco,  and 
with  a  floor  of  variegated  marble.  Within  the 
Alcazar  are  many  fine  paintings,  by  Murillo,  Ve- 
lasquez, Luis  de  Vargas,  and  other  Spanish 
masters,  with  a  few  specimens  of  the  Italian 
school;  but  several  of  the  best  pictures  have, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  removed  tc>  the 
public  gallery  at  Madrid.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  palace  is  now  let  out  in  lodging-houses  and 
to  private  individuals,  the  portion  reserved  for  the 
severely  comprising  only  a  small  section  of  the 
entire  pile.  Ihe  gudens,  which  are  of  small  ex- 
tent, are  laid  out  according  to  the  Moorish  taste, 
in  formal  alleys  with  chipped  myrtle  hedges  and 
trees,  cut  to  resemble  warriors  armed  with  clubs. 
The  walks  in  some  parts  are  laid  with  tiles,  through 
which  jeta-deau  are  made  to  flow,  which,  by 
turning  a  screw,  suddenly  water  not  onlv  the 
garden,  but  its  unwary  visitors.  The  Can  Pilaia 
another  of  the  sights  of  Seville,  is  a  private  houjte, 
said  to  have  been  built  on  the  exact  model  of  that 
of  the  Roman  governor  of  Jerusalem.  Within  the 
city,  also,  are  many  stnictures  of  Roman  origin, 
which  still  show  traces  of  their  former  magnifi- 
cence. The  octagon  tower,  or  Tom  d^Oro,  was 
probably  built  by  one  of  the  Oesars.  The  CaHttt 
de  Carmona,  a  Roman  aqueduct  of  410  arches,  still 
conveys  water  to  the  city  from  Alcala ;  and  the 
gates,  especially  that  of  Triana,  are  very  mag- 
nificent, though  of  equally  ancient  origin.  ^ 

Most  of  the  other  objects  worth  notice  are 
without  the  walls.  The  first  in  order  is  the  Plaza 
de  lo8  Torosj  or  circus  for  bull-fights,  half  wood 
and  half  stone,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
14,000  spectators.  The  next  remarkable  object  is 
the  royal  tobacco  manufactory,  a  huge  edifice 
440  ft.  in  length  by  280  ft  in  breadth,  so  strongly 
built  and  gutuxled  by  walls  and  ditches,  as  to  ap- 
pear like  a  fort  or  citadel,  raised  to  overawe  the 
citizens.  It  employs  about  400  hands,  of  which 
more  than  a  half  are  engaged  in  making  cigars. 
Th§  cannon-foundry  is,  on  the  whole.,  a  creditable 
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national  institation,  though  not  at  present  in  any 
great  activity.  Among  the  other  public  establish- 
ments  may  he  specified  the  cavalry  barracks,  nerval 
saltpetre  manufactory,  and  military  hospital.  The 
market-place  is  larj^e,  and  admirably  suited  to  Its 
purpose,  the  buildmgs  being  arranged  in  streets, 
au  open  space  surrounding  the  whole,  with  gates 
and  ornamental  fountains.  In  the  suburb  of 
Triana  is  a  sepuate  market  for  the  supply  of  the 
ffUanott  or  gypsies,  its  chief  inhabitants. 

The  arrangement  of  the  streets  is  very  different 
from  that  observable  in  most  other  Spanish  towns, 
and  is  mainly  the  effect  of  the  hot  climate.  To  a 
similar  cause  may  be  traced  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  houses.  They  are  built  almost  uni- 
veisally  in  the  form  of  a  souare,  with  a  spacious 
court-yard,  or  patio,  frequently  paved  with  marble, 
and  surrounded  by  piazxas  opening  on  the  apart- 
ments of  the  ground-floor;  the  exterior  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  the  house  being  kept  carefully 
whitewashed,  the  massive  green  wooden  blinds 
of  the  windows  being  kept  cuwely  shut  during  th^ 
day.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rooms,  which  are 
usually  paved  ¥dth  tiles,  are  furnished  with  pon- 
derous window  shutters  half  a  foot  thick,  kept 
shut  till  the  sun  is  off  the  windows,  when  they  are 
partially  opened  to  admit  the  breeze.  Hence  the 
houses  are  so  dark,  that  visitors  at  first  with  diffi- 
culty distinguish  the  inmates.  The  climate  may 
also  be  said  to  divide  the  houses  into  two  distinct 
parts.  During  the  winter  months  (commencing 
m  Oct»  and  ending  with  April)  the  family  inhabit 
the  upper  part»  of  the  house,  which  are  then 
thickly  matted,  and  the  rooms  artificially  heated 
by  brasiers  of  charcoal ;  but  when  the  hot  weather 
sets  in,  these  apartments  are  shut  up,  and  a  general 
move  is  made  to  the  ground-floor,  which,  being 
considerably  cooler,  and  opening  on  the  patio, 
renders  the  heat  more  endurable.  *  It  is  a  pretty 
sight,  indeed,'  says  Sir  A.  C.  Brooke  (Travels  in 
Spain  and  Morocco,  L  45),  ^to  saunter  during  the 
delicious  moonlight  evenings  of  summer  along  the 
fashionable  streets  of  the  city ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  strikingly  brilliant  than  the  ajppearance 
of  the  houses  and  hotels  of  the  nobility  and 
wealthier  classes.  On  looking  through  the  trel- 
lised  iron  door  opening  to  the  street,  you  perceive 
the  entire  patio  brilliantly  illuminated,  well  fur- 
nUhed,  and  with  pictures  suspended  from  the 
marble  columns  of  die  arches.  An  awning  forms 
a  sufficient  roofing  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
converts  the  space  below  into  a  spacious  and  lofty 
saloon,  in  the  centre  of  which  different  jete-e/'eati 
spout  forth  from  a  marble  fountain,  both  cooling 
the  air  and  watering  a  variety  of  sweet,  odoriferous 
plants,  scattered  around  in  flower-pots.  Here  the 
young  ladies  of  the  family  may  be  seen  enjoying 
the  coolness  of  the  evening,  engaged  in  work, 
amusing  themselves  with  music  and  singing,  and 
receiving  the  visits  of  their  friends.'  These  sum- 
mer habits  are  truly  Moorish ;  and  even  in  trifles 
glimpses  of  them  become  easily  visible,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  contempt  of  chairs,  for  which  mats 
and  low  stools  are  pretty  generally  substituted  by 
all  classes. 

The  aspect  of  the  pop.  of  Seville  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  Madrid.  Even  in  the  upper  ranks, 
there  is  something  in  the  ladies  of  an  eastern  ap- 
pearance :  the^  are  more  frequently  veiled,  their 
cbeeks  seem  tinged  with  a  hue  of  Moorish  blood, 
and,  along  with  the  fire  of  a  Castilian  eye,  there 
is  mingled  a  shade  of  Oriental  softness.  Among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  women,  also,  as  among 
the  Moors,  may  be  remarked  an  extravagant  and 
tasteless  profusion  of  gaudy  ornaments,  immense 
ear-rings  and  bracelets,  and  numerous  rings.  The 
dress  S  the  Andalusian  peasant  is  even  more 


grotesque  and  ornamented  than  that  of  the  women, 
his  jacket  and  waistcoat  being  almost  always 
trimmed  with  gold  or  silver,  and  every  article  of 
his  dress  covered  with  silk  corda  and  buttons. 
Another  striking  difference  between  Madrid  and 
Seville  is  in  the  great  mass  of  ragged,  wretched- 
looking  people  in  the  latter,  in  consequence  mainly 
of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which  renders  labour 
a  disagreeable  exertion,  especially  in  a  country 
where  subsistence  is  so  easily  procured.  Let  a 
small  loaf  of  bread  be  given  to  one  of  these  sons 
of  idleness,  he  makes  a  hole  in  it,  begs  a  little  oil, 
not  worth  refusing,  which  he  pours  in,  and  soaking 
his  bread  as  he  eats  it,  he  is  set  up  for  the  day ; 
and  if  he  succeed  in  getting  a  two-quarter  piece, 
he  may  procure  as  many  grapes  as  his  heart  can 
desire.  What  incitement  has  such  a  one  to  be 
busy  ?  The  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  Seville 
live'  more  luxuriantly,  but  not  better  than  those 
of  BCadrid;  for  the  luxuries  of  the  former,  their 
iced  waten,  lemonade,  and  pomegranates,  their 
cool  patios,  fountains,  and  baths,  are  necessary  to 
healUi  and  comfort.  But  even  in  his  ordinary 
diet,  the  Andalusian  has  the  advantage  over  the 
Castilian;  for  though  it  be  true-  that,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces,  he  dines  on 
the  eternal  puehtro,  its  ingredients  are  better  in 
Andalusia  than  in  Castile,  the  pigs  being  fed  on 
the  ilex-nuts,  and  the  vegetables  of  S.  Spain  being 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  difference 
between  Andalusia  and  Castile  is  still  further  ob- 
servable from  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  pro- 
vinces. The  tertulia  of  Seville  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  Madrid,  the  former  being  at  any  rate  more 
animated,  if  not  more  intellectual,  and  the  dulness 
helped  out  with  cards,  dancing,  forfeits,  and  other 
amusements,  independent  of  mere  chit-chat  and 
pernjiaffe.  Balls  and  suppers  are  reserved  for 
great  occasions;  but  substantial  entertainments 
are  more  general  than  in  the  capital,  perhaps  be- 
cause wefdth  is  more  generally  diffuseid.  Morals 
are  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 

Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume. 

Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's  wounds. 

Nor  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck  sounds ; 

Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  inthralls ; 

And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight 
rounds: 

Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  capitals. 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tottering  walls. 
ChUde  Harold,  L  at.  46. 

In  Seville  it  is  almost  a  derision  to  a  married 
woman  to  have  no  cortejOf  and  a  jest  against  a 
se!(orita  not  to  have  her  amante.  But  with  all 
this  corruption,  the  course  of  society  runs  smooth ; 
jealousy  appears  not  to  disturb  the  menage,  the 
parties  living  together  with  all  the  outward  show 
of  mutual  esteem,  and  inflicting  the  history  of 
their  private  bickerings  only  on  their  most  inti- 
mate friends.  The  amusements  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  consist  of  the  daily  promenading 
on  the  Fcueo  or  Alameda  (the  Hyde  Park  or 
Regent  Street  of  London) ;  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, of  which  they  are  passionately  fond,  and 
no  mean  judges ;  and  the  tertulia,  which  are  so 
arranged  as  to  succeed  each  other  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  day.  The  lower  classes  are  fond  of 
dancing ;  but  of  music  they  have  little  knowledge, 
for  nouiing  can  well  be  more  disagreeable  than 
their  crazy  guitars. 

Se^nlle,  as  a  place  of  residence  for  a  stranger 
who  cares  only  for  sensual  gratifications,  is  per- 
haps preferable  to  any  other  Spanish  city.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  not  a  day  throughout  the  yetii 
in  which  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  Seville. 
Winter  is  scarcely  felt;  and  if  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer be  oppressive,  as  they  truly  are  during  the 
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prevalence  of  the  aokmoy  the  streets,  houses,  and 
economy  of  life  are  admirably  adapted  to  lessen 
their  influence.  The  suitounding  country,  with 
its  orange  and  lemon  groves,  acacias,  and  other 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  is  all  that  one  can 
desire :  fruits  of  many  varieties  and  choice  flavour 
may  be  had  almost  for  nothing,  and  every  neces- 
sary of  life  may  be  procured  in  abundance,  and  at 
very  moderate  rates.  Game,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
are  excellent ;  and  the  bread  (brought  to  market 
from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Alcala  do$  Pana- 
dore$)  is  said  to  be  uie  best  in  Spain.  Meat  is 
reasonable,  but  of  rather  indifferent  quality. 

Seville  has  several  establishments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning,  science,  and  general  education ; 
but  of  these  few,  if  anv,  can  be  considered  as  very 
efficient.  Its  university,  founded  in  1502,  is  in 
the  most  backward  state  possible.  The  other 
scholastic  establishments  comprise  a  school  of 
medicine,  two  mathematical  scnools,  a  college  of 
agriculture,  and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  be- 
sides the  ancient,  though  decaying,  school  of 
St.  Elmo  for  navigation  and  gunnery.  Seville 
has  also  several  societies  for  the  promotion  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  literature  and  science ;  but 
they  exerdse  little  influence,  owing  to  the  general 
want  of  sound  elementary  education. 

In  the  17th  century  the  silk  manufacture  at- 
tained to  considerable  importance  in  Seville,  there 
being,  in  1650,  about  3,000  looms  engaged  in  the 
business.  The  manufacture  has  since  undeigone 
many  vicissitudes;  but  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century  it  employed  about  2,400  looms. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  loss  of  the  colonial  mar- 
kets, and  still  more  to  the  harassed  state  of  the 
country  for  many  years  back,  the  number  of  looms 
is  at  present  reduced  to  from  500  to  600.  Coarse 
woollen  cloths  are  made  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  they  are  both  inferior  to,  and  much  dearer 
than,  similar  English  fabrics..  There  are  several 
large  taimeries,  manufactories  of  hats,  combs,  and 
earthenware;  but,  as  in  the  lest  of  Spain,  the 
processes  are  so  clumsy,  that,  speakm^  generally, 
all  manufactured  articles  are  of  inferior  qualit}'. 
The  tobacco  manufactory,  iron  fbundry,  and  salt^ 
petre  establishment,  have  been  already  mentioned 
as  government  monopolies.  The  trade  of  Seville 
ros^  to  considerable  importance  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  in  consequence  of  its  being  vested 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  commerce  between 
Spain  and  the  New  World.  This  advantage, 
however,  was  soon  lost,  from  the  difficulty  of 
navigating  the  Guadalquivir  with  large  vessels ; 
and  the  trade  was  transferred  to  Cadiz.  The  river, 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  is  accessible  as  far 
as  Seville  for  ships  of  100  tons;  but,  generally 
speaking,  all  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  ft 
water  are  obliged  to  load  and  unload  8  m.  below 
the  city.  Some  efforts,  however,  Jiave  lately  been 
made  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation. 
The  exports  comprise  wool,  goat-leather,  oD,  silk, 
and  fruit,  particularly  oranges.  The  trade  in 
oranges  is  carried  on  p'rincipally  with  England,  to 
which  about  40  cargoes  are  sent  every  year,  com- 

E rising  about  16,000  chests,  1-lOth  of  which  are 
itter,  and  the  rest  sweet  oranges :  the  chief  part 
of  the  export  takes  place  in  Nov.  and  Dec  The 
imports  comprise  various  manufactures  from  Eng- 
land; hides,  hemp,  and  flax,  from  the  Baltic; 
iron  from  Bilboa,  and  colonial  produce  from  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  A  considerable  coasting  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Barcelona,  and 
other  ports  of  Spain;  and  there  is  daily  steam 
communication  with  St.  Lucar  and  Cadiz. 

Seville  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Hispalis  of  the 
Romans.  It  opcnied  its  gates  to  the  Moors  in  71 1, 
soon  after  their  invasion  of  Spain,  and  continued 
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in  their  possession  above  five  centuries,  being  the . 
seat  first  of  a  regal,  afterwards  of  an  aristocratical 
government  It  was  taken  by  the  Christians  in 
1247,  after  one  of  the  most  onrtinate  sieges  men- 
tioned in  Spanish  histonr ;  but  since  then  it  has 
seldom  been  the  scene  of  military  exploits.  It  is 
known  in  diplomatic  history  by  a  treatv  con- 
cluded in  it  m  1729,  by  Spain,  England,  France, 
and  Holland.  In  the  autumn  of  1800,  it  was 
visited  by  the  pestilential  fever  which  caused  such 
mortality  at  Cadiz,  and  it  is  said  that  between  the 
12th  Aug.  and  1st  Nov.  of  that  year  it  lost  nearly 
a  fourth  part  of  its  inhab.,  half  the  snfferera  being 
Gitanos  or  gypsies,  inhabiting  the  suburb  of 
Triana.  On  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon, 
in  1808,  Seville  asserted  the  national  independ- 
ence, and  received  the  junta  when  driven  from 
Madrid.  It  however  surrendered  to  the  French 
on  the  Ist  February,  1810,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  till  the  27th  Au^t^  1812,  when  they  left 
it,  in  consequence  of  their  defeat  at  Salamanca. 

Seville  has  given  birth  to  several  disringuished 
individuals,  among  whom  have  been  included  in 
antiquity  the  emperors  Adrian,  Trajan,  and  Theo- 
dosius.  There  can,  however,  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  these  illustrious  individuals  were  all  natives 
of  Italica,  a  Roman  city,  a  few  miles  NE.  from 
Hispalis.  Among  the  'more  remarkable  indi- 
viduals of  whom  Seville  has  to  boast  in  modem 
times  may  be  specified  Las  Casas,  bishop  of 
Chiapa,  the  defender  of  the  Indians ;  Antomo  de 
UlloA,  the  traveller  and  economist;  and  Lopes  de 
Rueda,  the  father  of  Spanish  comedy.  The  famous 
navigator,  Magellan,  or  Magelhaens,  sailed  from 
Seville  on  the  zOth  Sept,  1519,  on  the  expedition  in 
which  he  discovered  the  straits  that  bear  his  name. 

SEVRES,  a  small  to¥m  of  France,  d^.  Seine- 
et-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  about  midway  between 
Paris  and  Versailles,  being  5  m.  NW.  the  latter 
city.  Pop.  6,828  in  1861.  The  town  has  been 
long  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  porcelain,  or 
Sevres  ehma,  which  for  elei{|^ce  of  design  and 
exoellenoe  of  quality  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
made  in  Eurone.  A  large  museum  is  established 
here,  in  whicn  are  collected  specimens  of  most 
kinds  of  earthenware  manufactured  in  France  and 
other  countries;  the  quarries  whence  the  clay 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  porcelain  has 
been  obtained  form  extensive  vaults.  The  Seine 
is  crossed  here  bv  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 

SEVRES  (DfeUX),  a  d^.  of  France,  reg.  W., 
principally  between  the  46th  and  47th  degs.  N. 
lat,  and  0®  and  1°  W.  long.;  having  N.  Maine- 
et-Loire,  E.  Vienne,  S.  Charante  and  Charante 
Inf<^rieure,  and  W.  Vend^  Area,  599,988  hec- 
tares. Pop.  828,817  in  1861.  A  hiU  chain,  run- 
ning: from  SE.  to  NW..  divides  the  d^  into  two 
portions,  very  unlike  each  other  in  their  general 
aspect,  the  southern  bein^  nearlv  flat,  and  the 
northern  very  much  diversified.  Principal  rivers, 
the  two  Sevres  (or  Niortaise  and  Naniaue),  whence 
the  name  of  the  d^.:  one  discharges  itself  into 
the  Atlantic  in  Vended  the  latter  falling  into  the 
Loire.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  stony,  but 
there  are  some  rich  tracts.  The  arable  lands  are 
estimated  at.  404,355  hectares;  meadows,  74,953 
do.;  vineyards,  20,893  do.;  orchards,  Ac,  9,675 
do. ;  and  woods,  86,090  do.  Shallow  lakes  occupy 
at  least  10,000  hecta)%s.  Agriculture  is  generally 
very  backward,  being,  in  most  parts,  distinguished 
by  an  obstinate  attachment  to  old  methods;  but 
more  com  is  raised  than  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. Flax,  hemp,  various  fruits,  and  about 
350,000  hectoL  of  wine,  are  annually  produced. 
The  (quality  of  the  latter  is,  with  few  exception-s 
very  inferior,  and  about  half  the  pnxluce  is  made 
into  brandy.    The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  esti- 
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mat43d  at  400,000  kilog.  Fat  cattio,  ho^,  poultry, 
timber,  brandy,  and  vinegar  are  the  princi[>al  ex- 
ports of  the'dcp.  Biinerals  unimportant.  The 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  dep.  is  of  little 
consequence.  It  is  divided  into  four  arronda. : 
chief  towns,  Niort  (the  cap.),  Pressuire,  Melle, 
and  Parthenay. 

SUAFTESBUKT,  a  pari,  and  mnn.  bor.  and 
market  town  of  England,  ca  Dorset,  partly  in 
Sixpenny  Handler  hund.,  and  partly  in  Alcester 
liberty,  on  the  border  of  Wilts,  22^  m.  N£.  Dor- 
chester, 95  m.  SW.  London  by  road,  and  105  m. 
by  London  and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
munlc  bor.  2,497,  and  of  pari.  bor.  8,983  in  1861. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  mun.  and  parL 
boundaries  of  the  bor.,  which  were  co-extensive, 
comprised  only  portions  of  the  parishes  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Su  Peter,  and  St.  James.  But 
since  then  the  mnnidpal  limits  have  been  en- 
larged, so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  those  pa- 
rishes, with  that  part  of  Motcomb  in  which  £nn- 
more  Green  and  Long  Cross  are  situated ;  and  the 
pari,  boundary  comprises  the  entire  parishes  of 
Cann,  St.  Rumbald,  Melbnry  and  Compton  Abbas, 
Stower  Provost,  East  Stower,  Todbere,  St  Mar- 
garet's Marsh,  Motcomb,  Donhead  (in  Wilts),  and 
the  chapelry  of  Hartgrove,  making  a  total  area 
of  20,910  acres.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  top, 
and  extends  nearly  to  the  verge  of  a  hifh  narrow 
bilL  Though  irr^^aUur,  it  is  well  built,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  houses  being  constructed  of 
freestone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Shaftes- 
bury had  anciently  twelve  churches,  besides  seve- 
ral chantries,  a  odebrated  monastery,  and  a  hos- 
pitaL  It  has  now  but  three  churches,  the  prind- 
.  pal  of  which,  StL  Peter's,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
has  some  elegance,  though  much  disfigured  by 
modem  alterations.  In  the  spacious  and  well- 
planted  churchyard  of  Holy  Trinity' is  inclosed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  wall  of  Shaftesbury 
Abbey,  being  all  that  remains  of  that  once  famous 
edifiice.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
wife  of  Edmund,  great  grandson  of  king  Alfred, 
for  Boiedictine  nuns.  (Camden,  Gibson's  ed.  i. 
60.)  It  was  afterwards  called  St.  Edward's  Abbey, 
from  Edward  the  Martyr,  who  was  murdered  at 
Corfe  Castle,  having  been  buried  in  it.  After  the 
churches,  the  principal  public  buildings  comprise 
a  handsome  town  hall,  built  at  an  expense  of 
3,0002.,  and  meeting-houses  for  Friends,  Independ- 
ents, Wesleyans,  and  also  Dissenters.  A  free 
Khool,  for  twenty  poor  'boys,  was  founded  in 
.  1719 ;  and  there  are  almshouses  for  both  men  and 
women.  The  town  had  formerly  a  manufacture 
uf  shirt  buttons,  which  employed  many  women 
and  children ;  but  it  has  now  ceased,  and  it  has 
few  outward  signs  of  prosperity,  though  it  is  said 
Uiat  its  condition  has  bitterly  improved. 

Shaftesbury  is  mentioned  as  a  bor.  in  Domesday 
Book ;  but  its  only  existing  municipal  charter  is 
that  of  James  I.,  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  It  sent 
two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  members,  and 
at  the  same  time  increased  its  boundaries  as  al- 
ready stated.  The  election  for  mems.  was  for- 
Toenj  vested  in  the  inhabs.  paying  scot  and  lot. 
Reg.  electors,  488  in  1865.  Since  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  it  has  been  governed  by  a  mayor, 
three  other  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  No 
courts  are  held  within  the  bor.  Market-day,  Sa- 
turday ;  fairs,  Palm  Saturday,  June  24,  Nov.  23, 
for  all  kinds  of  cattle. 

Shaftesbury  is  supposed  to  be  on  or  near  the 
site  of  an  ancient  British  town  called  Caersepton ; 
but  it  was  of  little  importance  till  the  foundation 
of  its  monastery,  and  has  latterly  depended  prin- 
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cipally  on  its  political  privileges.    It  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  noble  familv  of  Ashley  Cooper. 

SH  AHABAD,  a  district  of  British  India,  presid. 
Bengal,  prov.  Bahar,  between  the  districts  of 
Patna,  Bahar,  and  Ramghur,  on  the  £.  and  S., 
and  Benares,  Ghazepoor,  and  Sarun,  on  the  W. 
and  N.  Area,  4,650  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  1,000,000,  nearly  all  Hindoos.  The  Ganges 
bounds  it  N.,  the  Sone  W.,  and  the  Coramnassa  E. 
It  is  very  fertile,  its  staples  being  opium,  tobacco, 
cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  hemp ;  it  is  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  roads,  a  distinction  mainly 
owuig  to  a  reservation  in  the  original  land  settle- 
ment with  the  zemindars  of  a  certain  annual  sum 
to  keep  Hiem  in  repair. 

SHAH  JEHANPOOR,  a  district  of  British  India, 
prov.  Delhi,  having  NE.  Nepaul,  E.  Oude,  S.  the 
latter  and  the  distnctof  Furruckabad,  and  W.  Sais- 
wan,  Bareilly,  and  Pillibhect.  Area,  1,420  sq.  m. 
Its  cap.  town  of  the  same  name,  175  m.  SE.  Delhi,  is 
reported  to  be  nearly  as  populous  as  the  latter  city. 

SHANGHAE,  a  city  and  river  port  of  China, 
prov.  Kiang-su,  on  the  Woosung  river,  40  m.  by 
water  fhim  the  sea,  and  160  m.  ESE.  Nankin ; 
hit.  810  12'  N.,  long.  120©  50'  E.  Pop.  146,227 
Chinese,  and  3,248  foreigners,  according  to  a 
census  made  in  the  year  1865.  The  city  stands 
in  a  level  and  well  cultivated  plain,  producing 
good  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  and  wheat.  Imme- 
diately outside  the  wall  by  which  it  is  enclosed 
are  several  populous  suburbs.  Streets  narrow  and 
filthy.  Foundling  hospitals,  tea-gardens,  and 
vast  ice-houses,  are  the  objects  most  worthy  of 
notice  in  thc^  city.  It  has  a  mint,  with  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  vegetable  oils  and  oil  cake  (of  which 
vast  quantities  are  annually  sent  into  the  in- 
terior), iron  ware,  glass,  paper,  and  ivory  ware. 

Shanghae  is  the  most  northerly  of  the*  5  Chinese 
ports  opened  to  foreigners  by  the  treaty  of  1842, 
and,  excepting  Canton,  it  is,  also,  the  most  im- 
portant. The  river,  which  may  be  navigated  by 
ships  of  450  or  500  tons  for  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  town,  crosses  the  Grand  Canal,  so  that 
Shanghae  is  an  entrepdt  for  all  the  vast  and  fer^e 
countries  traversed,  by  the  canal,  and  by  the  great 
rivers,  inc.  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  the  Hoang- 
Ho,  with  which  it  is  connected,  hence  the  present 
importance  of  this  emporium,  and  hence,  also,  the 
indefinite  extension  to  which  its  foreign  trade  will 
probably  attain.  Its  inland  and  coasting  trades 
are  both  vexy  extensive.  It  is  annually  visited 
by  from  5,000  to  6,000  canal  and  river  boats,  some 
from  very  great  distances,  and  by  1,500  or  1,600 
coasting  junks.  The  prov.  of  Riang-su,  in  which 
Shanghae  is  situated,  produces  great  quantities  of 
silk ;  and  besides  supplying  most  part  of  the  N. 
provs.  of  the  empire,  the  shipments  of  silk  to  the 
foreigner  are  greater  from  this  than  from  any 
other  port.  It  is  also  well  situated  for  the  export 
of  both  green  and  black  teas.  Among  the  other 
exports  are  gold  and  silver,  with  oil  and  oil-cake, 
camphor,  drugs,  porcelain,  cotton,  cassia,  alum, 
gypsum,  and  coal.  Of  the  imports  opium  is  by  far 
the  greatest ;  and  at  lesst  20,000  chests  of  Bombay 
(Mjuwa)  and  Patna  oj^ium  are  annually  disposed 
of  in  this  market ;  which,  supposing  the  chest  to 
be  worth  500  dolls.,  will  represent  an  aggregate 
sum  of  10,000,000  dolls.,  or  2,200,000i  sterling  for 
which  payment  is  almost  invariably  made  in  the 
precious  metals.  Sugar  is  extensivdy  imported 
from  Formosa,  Canton,  and  the  Philippines; 
cotton  stuffs,  woollens,  and  iron,  from  England; 
with  sandal  wood,  birds'  nests,  biche  de  mcr,  and 
other  products  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  inhabs.  of  Shanghae  are  much  more  hospi- 
table and  better  disposed  towards  foreigners  than 
those  of  Canton ;  and  strangers  may  travel  for 
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miles  into  the  interior,  all  round  the  city,  with 
perfect  security.  Within  the  last  10  years,  many 
fine  brick  houses  have  been  built  by  the  British 
and  other  foreign  merchants  in  the  suburbs. 

SHANNON,  a  river  of  Ireland,  being  bv  far 
the  laigest  and  most  important  in  that  island, 
and  hardly  indeed  inferior,  if  it  be  not  superior,  to 
any  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has,  in  many  re- 
spects, particularly  in  its  nearly  insulating  an 
extensive  prov.,  m  the  direction  of  its  course, 
the  length  of  its  navigation,  and  the  magnitude  of 
its  estuary,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Severn. 
Its  source  is  ^erally  traced  to  the  base  of  Cuil- 
cagh  Mountam,  in  the  NW.  part  of  Cavan.  After 
running  a  few  miles,  it  falls  into  Loueh  Allen,  about 
10  m.  in  length,  and  from  4  m.  to  5  m.  broad :  its 
course  thence  to  Limerick  beinff  S.,  with  a  small 
inclination  to  the  W. :  issuing  from  Lough  Allen 
it  passes  Ldtrim,  Carrick,  and  Tarmonbnry, 
entering  Lough  Ree,  at  Lanesborough.  This, 
which  is  a  very  irregularly-shaped  extensive  sheet 
of  water,  is  about  17  m.  in  length.  Leaving  it, 
the  river,  now  greatly  augmented,  passes  Athlone, 
and  then  winds  by  Shannon  Bridge  and  Banagher 
to  Portumna,  near  which  it  expands  into  Lough 
Derg,  a  narrow  lake,  23  m.  in  length,  with  deep 
bays  and  inlets.  Escaping  from  the  S.  extremity 
of  this  lake,  it  flows  on  to  Omerick.  Here,  having 
met  the  tide,  it  takes  a  WSW.  direction ;  and, 
gradually  expanding  into  a  noble  estuary,  unites 
with  the  Atlantic,  between  Kerry  Head  and  Loop 
Head,  about  70  m.  lower  down.  From  the  head 
of  Lough  Allen  to  its  mouth,  the  Shannon  has  a 
course  of  about  214  m.,  viz.  Lough  Allen,  10  m. ; 
Lough  Allen  to  Lough  Ree,  43  m. ;  Lough  Ree, 
17m.;  Lough  Ree  to  Lough  Deig,  36  m. ;  Lough 
Derg,  28  m.;  Lough  Derg,  to  Limerick,  15  m.; 
and  thence  to  the  river's  mouth,  70  m.  Loop 
Head  and  Kerry  Head  are  about  8  m.  apart. 

The  distance  to  which  it  has  been  rendered 
navigable  is  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
connected  with  the  Shannon.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  it  is  superior  to  the  Thames,  Severn, 
Trent,  or  any  English  river.  If  Lough  Allen  be 
(as  it  is  considered  by  some)  reckoned  its  source, 
it  is  navigable  to  its  very  head;  but,  tracing  its 
origin  to  the  base  of  Cuilcagh  Mountain,  there 
are  only  6  or  7  out  of  its  entire  course  of  about 
220  m.  that  may  not  be  navigated.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  insist  on  the  value  of  a  river  of  this 
sort  flowing  through  the  very  centre  of  Ireland, 
insulating  the  great  province  of  Connaught,  and 
*  washing  the  shores'  of  10  out  of  the  32  cos.  which 
the  island  occupies.  Unluckily,  however,  the 
navigation  of  the  Shannon,  like  th&t  of  most  other 
rivers  not  of  verj'  great  depth,  is,  in  certain  places 
and  at  certain  seasons,  a  good  deal  obstructed. 
It  may  be  navigated,  with  no  very  serious  difli- 
culty,  from  the  sea  to  Limerick  bv  ships  of  400 
tons  burden.  But  immediately  above  the  city, 
and  in  some  other  places,  its  course  is  impeded  by 
rocks  and  rapids,  and  large  sums  have  oeen  ex- 
])cn(led  in  improving  those  parts  of  the  navigation, 
partly  by  making  lateral  cuts,  and  partly  by 
deepening  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  level  of 
Lough  Allen  is  about  144  ft.  above  high-water 
mark  at  Limerick,  the  ascent  being  in  a  great 
measure  overcome  by  one  double  lock  and  twenty 
single  locks,  placed  in  those  situations  where 
lateral  cuts  have  been  made  to  avoid  the  rapids. 
These  cuts  are  from  18  to  14  ft.  vnde  at  bottom, 
having  the  usual  slopes,  and  are  calculated  for  a 
depth  of  water  varying  from  4  to  7  ft.  in  ordinary 
seasons.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that,  consider- 
ing its  paramount  importance,  the  navigation  of 
the  Shaimon  is  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory 
state.    In  dry  seasons  it  is  impeded  by  shallows, 
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on  which  there  are  sometimes  only  from  2  to  3  ft. 
water;  and  during  floods  the  channel  of  the  river, 
owing  to  its  frequently  expanding  into  extensive 
lakes,  and  the  lowness  of  its  banks,  is  not  easily 
discovered.  Had  it  been  an  English  river,  these 
difficulties  would  have  been  overcome  lon^  ago; 
and  the  money  expended  upon  it  might,  nad  it 
been  properly  and  effectually  applied,  have  sufficed 
to  obviate  them.  But  the  works  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  very  unskilfully  and  insufficiently 
executed.  It  is  now,  however,  under  much  better 
management;  but  it  wiU  require  a  considerable 
additional  expenditure  to  put  the  works  into 
proper  order,  and  to  ensure  at  all  times,  what  is 
so  very  essential,  a  safe  and  easy  navigation. 
The  introduction  of  steam  tugs  and  steam  vessels 
on  the  loughs  of  the  Shannon  has  been  of  infinite 
service;  without  them,  indeed,  it  never  could 
have  been  turned  to  much  account. 

The  Suck,  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Shaimon,  rises  in  Roscommon.  Its  course  is  S., 
inclining  to  the  £.,  dividing  the  cos.  of  Ros- 
common and  Galway,  by  CasUereagh,  Athleague, 
and  Ballinastor,  till  it  unites  with  the  Shannon 
at  Shannon  Bridge.  On  its  E.  side  the  Shannon 
receives  the  Irmy,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Brusna, 
Molkema,  Maig,  and  Fergus.  The  last  two  are 
navigable  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Shaimon,  as  a  commercial  river, 
has  l)een  materially  increased  by  its  function  with 
the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals  from  Dublin.  Though 
defective  both  in  their  plan  and  execution,  and 
made  at  an  immense  expense,  still  it  ia  not  to 
be  denied  that  they  are,  particularly  the  Grand 
Canal,  of  great  public  uUlity.  In  connection  with 
the  Shannon,  they  have  opened  a  communication  ^ 
by  water  across  the  island,  so  tiiat  persons  living  * 
in  its  centre  may  send  their  produce,  at  a  moderate 
expense,  to  Dublin  or  Limerick,  as  they  find  most 
advantageous.  This  laying  open  of  new  and 
almost  boundless  markets  has  ffiven  a  stimulus 
to  the  improvement  of  the  oentnd  parts  of  Ireland, 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  influence, 
and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  permanent  as  it  is 
powerfuL  From  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Shannon,  in  a  country  naturally  of  the 
most  exuberant  fertility,  70  m.  from  the  sea,  Lime- 
rick is  the  principal  emporium  of  the  W.  of  Ireland. 

SHEERNESS,  a  sea-port  and  market  town  of 
England,  in  the  par.  of  Minster,  lathe  S.  Cray, 
CO.  Kent,  on  a  low  tongue  of  land  at  the  KW. 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Thames  and  Med  way,  on  the  E..bank  of 
the  latter,  18^  m.  WN  W.  Canterbury,  36^  m.  E.  by 
S.  London  by  road,  and  49  m.  by  London,  Chatham 
and  Dover  railway.  Pop.  12,015  in  1861.  The 
town,  which  owes  its  nse  to  the  formation  of 
the  naval  dockyard,  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
called  respectively,  Sheemess-proper,  Blue-town 
and  Mile-town,  the  first  two  being  enclosed  by  for- 
tifications. During  the  last  few  years  the  town  has 
been  much  enlarged,  as  well  as  greatly  improved, 
by  the  erection  of  good  brick  houses  and  tlie 
formation  of  several  new  streets,  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas.  The  to¥m  was  formerly 
very  ill  supplied  with  water;  but,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  a  well  was  sunk  by  the 
board  of  ordnance  to  the  depth  of  360  ft,  which 
supplies  water,  not  only  to  the  town  and  garrison, 
but  to  the  shipping  in  the  Medway.  A  pier  with 
a  causeway  runs  down  from  the  town  to  low 
watei^mark,  and  facing  botJi  the  river  and  sea  is 
a  wharf  of  considerable  extent.  Several  old  ships 
of  war,  also,  have  been  stationed  on  the  shore  as 
breakwaters;  formerly  they  used  to  serve  as 
dwellings  for  many  of  the  poorer  townspeople,  but 
few  of  them  are  now  inhabited.    The  par.  church 
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is  at  Minister,  but  a  handsome  district  church  has 
been  erected  in  the  Gothic  style ;  and  attached  to 
the  garrison  is  a  chapel,  the  appointment  to  which 
is  with  the  board  of  admiralty.  The  Baptists, 
Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Unitarians, 
and  R.  OithoKcs  have  their  respective  phices  of 
worship,  and  there  is  a  Jews'  synagogue.  Sunday 
schools  are  attached  to  the  town  church,  and  to 
several  of  the  chapels:  an  infant-school  is  at- 
tended by  about  200  children,  and  there  is  a 
small  endowed  charity  school  The  trade  of 
Sheemess  arises  chiefly  from  the  dockyard  and 
other  government  establishments,  though  con- 
siderable shipments  are  made  to  London  of  com 
and  seeds  produced  on  the  island,  and  of  oysters 
from  the  adjoining  oyster-beds.  Pjnites  are  col- 
lected from  the  crumbling  cliffs  for  the  copperas 
works  in  the  neif^hbourhood ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabs^  make  a  living  by  picking  up  or  dredging 
for  septmia  (an  oxide  of  iron),  used  in  making 
Koman  cement.  Sheemess  has  also  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  resort  of  sea-bathers,  for  whose 
accommodation  there  are  reading-rooms,  baths, 
and  bathing-machines.  Steamers  mn  daily  to 
and  from  London  during  summer,  besides  passage 
boats  to  and  from  Chatham,  which  is  about  11  m. 
up  the  Medway.    Markets  on  Saturday. 

The  dockyard,  which  covers  an  area  of  about 
50  acres,  enclosed  by  a  substantial  brick  wall,  has 
been  greatly  extended  and  improved  during  the 
last  50  years,  at  an  expense  of  above  1,000,000/. 
sterling.  It  has  every  convenience  for  the  build- 
ing, repair,  and  fitting*  out  of  ships.  It  comprises 
a  wet  dock  or  basin  of  about  8§  acres,  capable  of 
accommodating  10  sail  of  the  line,  and  in  which 
they  may  take  on  board  their  stores,  ammunition, 
and  provisions,  and  be,  in  all  respects,  equipped 
ready  for  sea.  Three  dry  docks,  each  suitable  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  have 
been  oonstracted  on  the  E.  side  of  the  basm,  and 
open  into  it.  It  has  also  very  extensive  store- 
houses, with  mastr-houses,  mast  ponds,  and  slip, 
smithery,  and  artificers'  workshops  of  every  de- 
scription ;  with  handsome  residences  for  the  com- 
missioners, port-admiral,  and  other  officers  of  the 
establishment.  The  principal  offices  of  the  ord- 
nance department  were,  some  years  since,  re- 
moved to  Chatham,  and  the  area  formerly  occu- 
pied bv  them  has  been  added  to  the  dockyard. 
The  wharf  wall,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  basin  in 
front  of  the  mast-house,  is  100,  and  that  on  the 
river  front  60  ft.  in  width,  lined  on  both  si^es  with 
granite.  Numerous  convicts  are  employeid  in  the 
dockyard  and  on  the  hulks,  chiefly  in  the  im- 
provement and  repairs  of  the  former. 

Sheemess,  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  a  mere  swamp,  was  fixed  upon 
after  the  Restoration  as  an  important  position  for 
a  fortress.  The  works,  however,  were  still  incom- 
plete when  the  Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter,  in  1667, 
took  and  destroyed  the  fortress  and  the  shipping. 
(See  Chatham.)  The  fortifications  were  after- 
wards constructed  on  a  larger  scale;  numerous 
batteries  of  heavy  artillery  were  planted  on  both 
banks  of  the  river.  The  dockyard  was  begun 
early  in  the  last  century.  The  mutiny  of  the 
fleet  at  the  Nore,  in  1798,  threatened  the  town 
and  dockyard  with  destmction,  which,  however, 
was  happilv  averted, 

SHEFFIELD,  a  pari  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  cap.  of  the  district  of  Hallam- 
shire,  W.  riding,  co.  York,  upper  div.  of  wap. 
Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Don  and  Sheaf,  the  former  of  which  is  crossed  by 
3  and  the  latter  by  2  bridges,  39  m.  S.  Leeds,  14b 
m.  N.  by  W.  London  by  road,  and  160  m.  by  Great 
Kortheru  railway.    Pop.  of  bor.  185,172  in  1861. 


Area  of  pari.  bor.  and  par.  which  are  co-exten- 
sive, 22,830  acres.  The  town,  originally  confined 
to  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  SE.  from  the  Don, 
occupies  the  bottom  and  sides  of  several  low  hills, 
rising  in  various  directions  both  from  the  Don  and 
Sheaf,  the  whole  being  well-paved  and  flagged, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
water.  The  older  streets  are  steep,  narrow,  and 
irregular :  but  the  more  modem  streets  are  wide 
and  straight,  lined  with  good  brick  houses,  and 
many  of  the  shops  are  but  little  inferior  to  those 
of  the  metropolis.  The  smoke,  however,  proceed- 
ing from  the  numerous  steam-engines,  foiges,  and 
factories,  gives  the  town  a  din^,  mean  appear- 
ance, contrasting  strangely  with  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  embellished 
as  it  is,  in  every  direction,  by  the  numerous  villas 
of  the  opulent  bankers,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers of  Sheffield.  The  market-place  occupies 
a  wide  open  space  in  the  High  Street,  and  near 
it  are  the  parish  church  and  principal  inns:  it 
is  of  modem  constmction,  and  comprises  large 
shambles  and  other  accommodations.  The  corn- 
exchange,  also,  is  a  handsome  modern  building, 
comprismg  excellent  accommodation  for  those 
frequenting  the  markets.  The  cutlers'  hall  in 
Church  Street,  belonging  to  the  ancient  corpo- 
ration of  cutlers,  is  a  handsome  stone  building, 
with  rooms  for  the  transact  Inf*  of  corporate  busi- 
ness, public  meetings,  and  dmners.  The  town 
has  25  churches,  most  of  them  of  modem  erec- 
tion. The  mother  church  of  the  Holy  Trinitv  is 
a  noble  Gothic  structure,  240  fL  in  Ifength  by  130 
ft.  in  breadth,  and  from  its  centre  rises  a  tower 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire,  of  handsome  propor- 
tions :  the  part  now  used  for  divine  service,  which 
excludes  the  ancient  chancel,  was  rebuilt  in  1800, 
and  is  fitted  up  in  a  solid  and  handsome  manner, 
with  accommodation  for  upwards  of  2,000  per- 
sons: in  the  chancel  are  some  curious  old  monu- 
ments, and  a  fine  bust  of  a  late  vicar  bv  Chantrey. 
St.  Paul's,  in  Norfolk  Street  (erected  by  subscrip- 
tion in  1720),  is  a  rather  heavv  Greek  stracture, 
with  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  a  cupola 
of  cast-iron.  St.  James's,  near  the  par.  church, 
also  of  Grecian  architecture,  though  small,  is  well 
arranged,  and  at  the  E.  end  is  a  fine  stained  gUss 
vrindow,  representing  the  cracifixion.  St.  Geoige's 
on  an  eminence,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  town, 
erected  in  1824,  at  an  expense  of  15,130/.,  chiefly 
defrayed  by  the  pari,  commissioners,  is  in  the 
later  English  style,  and  has  a  lofty  square  em- 
battled tower,  crowned  with  pinnacles.  St.  Phi- 
lip's, near  the  infirmary,  and  St.  Mary's  on  the 
SE.  side  of  the  town,  are  in  a  similar  style  and 
equally  handsome,  both  having  been  erected,  like 
St*  Geoige's,  at  the  expense  of  the  pari,  commis- 
sioners. Resides  the  churches,  which  have  ac- 
commodation for  upwards  of  50,000  persons,  there 
are  nearly  40  places  of  worship  for  different  deno- 
minations of  dissenters.^  Nine  of  these  belong  to 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  are  among  the 
laxgest  buildings  of  the  town :  the  Independents 
have  also  a  number  of  laige  places  of  worship, 
and  there  is  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
Connected  with  the  various  places  of  worship 
are  numerous  Sunday  schools,  fumishing  reli- 
gions instroction  to  about  20,000  children.  There 
are,  also,  numerous  national  schools,  Lancastrian 
schools,  and  infant  schools.  A  grammar  school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  has  an  endow- 
ment of  about  140l  a  year,  three-fifths  of  which 
are  paid  to  the  head-master  and  two-fifths  to  the 
usher,  both  of  whom  receive  entrance-fees,  and 
other  extra-payments  from  the  pupils.  The  man- 
agement of  the  school,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  masters,  is  vested  in  the  vicar  and  12  bur- 
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gesses  of  Sheffield.  A  school  of  deagn,  under 
the  patronage  of  ^yemment,  has  also  been  esta- 
blished. A  chanty  school,  esublished  in  1796, 
provides  clothing,  board,  and  instruction,  with 
an  apprentice  fee  for  90  boys,  and  a  similar  es- 
tablishment for  70  girls  was  formed  in  1786.  A 
collegiate  school,  founded  on  a  joint-stock  prin- 
ciple, is  well  attended;  and  the  Wesleyan  bodv 
have  established  a  proprietary  school,  in  which 
800  boys  are  boarded  and  liberally  educated, 
partly  with  the  view  of  providing  foir  the  better 
elementary  instruction  or  the  intended  ministers 
of  that  denomination.  Among  the  many  chari- 
ties belonging  to  the  par.  of  Sheffield,  the  prin- 
cipal is  Lord  Shrewsbury's  Hospital,  for  20  men 
and  the  same  number  ol^  women :  the  buildings, 
which  have  been  erected  on  a  new  site,  consist  of 
a  centre  and  wings,  in  the  later  English  style. 
Hollis's  Hospital,  a  similar  establishment  founded 
in  1703,  is  endowed  with  funds  for  the  support  of 
16  widows  of  cutlers,  and  a  small  charity-schooL 
There  are  numerous  minor  charides. 

The  general  infirmary,  which  stands  about  ^  m. 
N.  from  the  town,  is  a'  handsome  stone  building, 
with  semicircular  wings  and  a  central  portico,  its 
interior  oompri8in|;  many  large  and  aury  wards, 
with  accommodation  for  about  200  in-patients. 
Adjoining,  but  distinct  from,  the  infirmary  is  a 
laige  building,  containing  fever  wards.  The  me- 
dical and  domestic  arrangements  are  complete, 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  best  regulated 
provincial  hospitals  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
opened  in  1797,  having  cost  above  20,000/.,  raised 
by  subscription.  Sheffield  has,  also,  a  general  dis- 
pensary, with  lying-in-charities,  Dorcas  societies, 
•  provident  institutions,  a  large  auxiliary  Bible 
society,  and  various  religious  associations  con- 
nected both  with  the  established  church  and  the 
several  bodies  of  dissenters.  A  theatre  was  bailt 
in  1762,  with  attached  assembly-rooms.  The 
library  attached  to  the  mechanics*  institute  con- 
tains'about  5,000  vols.:  the  literary  and  philo- 
sophical society  (established  in  1822)  has  a  good 
collection  of  mmerals,  fossils,  and  plants,  with  ap- 
paratus for  experiments ;  and  the  botanical  society 
nas  a  garden  comprising  18  acres,  tastefully  laid 
out,  and  a  glass  conservatory,  300  ft.  in  length, 
filled  with  rare  exotic  plants.  The  chief  com- 
mercial buildings  are  the  post-office,  excise-office, 
and  assay-office,  erected  m  1773,  soon  after  the 
rise  of  th*e  silver-plating  trade. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Sheffield, 
or  of  the  origin  of  that  business  for  which  it  is  now 
so  famous.  But  it  had  attained  to  eminence  in  the 
making  of  knives  so  early  as  the  13th  century ; 
for  Chaucer,  contemporary  with  Edward  III.,  men- 
tions in  his  *  Keve's  Tale,'  the  Sheffield  *  thwy tel,' 
or  whittle,  in  such  a  wtky  as  shows  it  was  then  in 
common  use.  It  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
lost  the  reputation  for  cutlery  it  had  thus  early 
acquired.  In  1576  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbur}-,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Sheffield,  sent  to  his  friend  Lord 
Burleigh  ^  a  case  of  Hallamshire  whittels,  beuige 
such  Iruites  as  his  pore  cuntrey  affordeth  tcith 
fame  throughout  the  realmej  In  1G24,  a  corpora- 
tion was  formed  for  the  *  good  order  and  govern- 
ment of  the  makers  of  knives,  scissors,  shears, 
sickles,  and  other  cutlery-wares  in  Hallamshire,' 
the  government  being  vested  in  a  master,  two 
wardens,  six  searchers,  and  twenty-four  assistants, 
consisting  of  freemen  only.  The  principal  object 
in  the  formation  of  this  corporation  seems  to  have 
been  the  regulation  of  the  marks  or  other  devices 
which  every  individual  was  to  strike  or  im- 
]iress  on  the  goods  he  made  for  sale.  But  these 
regulations  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  longer 
in  oi)eration.    The  corporation  continued  on  the 


footing  fixed  in  1624  till  1814,  when  an  act  was 
passed,  permitting  all  persons  indiscriminately, 
without  their  being  freemen,  or  ha\'ing  served  an 
apprenticeship,  or  obtained  a  mark  from  the  cor- 
poration for  their  goods,  to  carry  on  business  any- 
where within  the  district  of  Hallamshire.  This 
liberal  and  fudidous  measure  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  town,  by  inducing  men  of  talent 
and  enterprise,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to 
settle  in  i^  where  Uieir  competition  and  industry 
have  had  the  best  effects. 

For  several  centuries  the  manufactures  of  Shef- 
field were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  making 
of  sheath-knives,  scissors,  sickles,  and  scythes. 
About  tlie  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century,  a  common 
tobacco-box  and  the  Jew's  harp  were  added  to  the 
list  of  manufactured  articles ;  but  it  was  not  till 
about  forty  years  after  that  the  manufacture  of 
clasp-knives,' razors,  and  files,  for  which  it  is  sow 
so  famous,  was  introduced.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  for  about  a  century  after  this  period  the  ma- 
nufacturers discovered  more  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance liian  of  enterprise  or  ingenuity  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business.  About  1 750  they  began, 
for  the  first  time,  to  carry  on  a  direct  trade  with 
the  Continent  The  manufacture  of  plated  goods 
was  soon  afrer  commenced,  and  from  that  period 
down  to  the  present  time,  Sheffield  has  nuide  an 
astonishing  progress  in  the  career  of  industry,  and 
in  many  branches  of  the  hardware  manumcture 
has  no  superior,  and  in  some  no  rival.  Like  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield  was  most  probably  indebted 
to  her  situation  for  her  early  apftlication  to  the 
hardware  business.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in 
her  immediate  vicinity.  The  Don,  on  which  she 
is  built,  and  4  smaller  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Don  near  the  town,  supply  her  with  power  to  woric 
miUs  for  forging,  cutting,  and  preparing  the  iron 
and  steel  u^  in  her  manufactures,' and  in  this 
respect  she  has  an  advantage  over  Birmingham, 
llie  river  was  made  navigable  to  witliin  about  3  m. 
of  the  to¥m  so  early  as  1751,  and  a  lateral  canal 
has  since  prolonged  the  navigation  to  the  town. 

Cutlery,  as  it  was  the  earhest,  so  it  is  still  the 
largest  and  most  important  branch  of  industry. 
The  principal  articles  are  table-knives  and  fork's, 
pen  and  pocket-knives  of  every  variety  and  de- 
scription, scissors,  razors,  suigical,  mathematical, 
and  optical  instruments,  scythes,  sickles,  savrs, 
with  all  sorts  of  caqtenters'*  tools,  and  so  forth. 
The  most  beautiful  and  highly  finished  articles  of 
cutlery  exhibited  in  the  shops  of  the  metropolis, 
though  stamped  with  the  vendor's  name,  are 
mostly  made  in  Sheffield,  and  the  cutlery  of  the 
town  IS  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  exception  of 
plated  saddlery  ware,  almost  all  the  other  descrip- 
tions of  plated  goods  made  at  Sheffield  are  reck- 
oned superior  to  those  made  at  Birmingham  or 
anywhere  else.  Some  of  the  best  plated  articles 
have  silver  edges,  and,  when  used  with  ordinary 
care,  last  for  along  time,  and  can  with  difficulty 
be  disdngtdshedfrom  silver.  An  extensive  manu- 
facture of  articles  of  German  silver  is  carried  on. 

Sheffield  produces  few  articles  in  copper  and 
brass,  and  no  toys ;  but,  in  lieu  of  these,  she  has 
some  peculiar  and  important  businesses.  The  con- 
version of  iron  into  steel  is  carried  on  to  a  far 
greater  extent  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
empire,  and  most  of  the  steel  used  at  Bumingham 
and  other  places  is  prepared  at  Sheffield.  The 
manufacture  of  springs  for  railway  carriages  has 
become  an  important  ousiness.  The  manufacture 
of  files  is  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  Sheffield. 
Files  are  used  in  immense  quantities  at  home,  and 
are  largely  exported.  Any  one  who  has  ever  seen 
the  process  of  file-cutting*  would  be  likely  lo  cun- 
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elade  that  it  was  an  operation  which  might  be 
saccessfully  performed  by  machinery,  and  a  great 
variety  of  contrivances  have  been  set  on  foot  with 
that  view.  Hitherto,  however,  none  of  them  has 
completely  saoceeded;  so  that  the  best  files  con- 
tinue now,  as  heretofore,  to  be  cut  by  the  hand. 
Few  comparatively  of  the  Sheffield  manufacturers 
have  large  capitals,  and  the  business  is  not  so 
generally  carried  on  in  workshops  and  factories  as 
at  Birmmgham.  A  person  worth  a  few  shillings 
mav  commence  business  on  his  oivn  account  as  a 
cutler,  and  in  this  class  individuals  are  not  unfre- 
qoently  journeymen  one  year  and  masters  another, 
and  conversely.  It  is  estimated  that  the  staple 
manufacture  of  Sheffield  employs  above  20,000 
hands,  one-half  of  whom,  men  and  boys,  are  en- 
gaged in  cutlery  and  file-making.  'Wages  in 
Sheffield  vary  from  about  12s.  to  40«.  a  week. 
The  labour  in  some  departments  is  veiy  severe, 
and  in  others  great  skill  is  required.  Grinders, 
particularly  those  who  do  not  use  water  in  their 
operation,  inhale  the  finer  particles  of  stone  and 
steel,  and  are  usually  short-lived.  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  obviate  this,  as  well  as  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  accidents  in  the  grinding  mills;  but 
the  employment  continues  to  l^  more  than  usuallv 
unhealthv  and  dangerous ;  and  as  much  skill  is 
required  m  grinding  the  finer  descriptions  of  knives 
and  razors,  wages,  being  influenced  by  both  cir- 
camst4mces,  are  generally  high.  Many  hands  are 
employed  in  grinding  spectacle  glasses,  most  of 
which,  indeed,  come  from  Sheffield.  The  show- 
rooms and  manufactories  of  the  leading  houses  are 
freely  opened  to  all  respectable  strangers,  and 
affbid  abundant  proofs  of  the  ingenuity  that  has 
raised  the  town  to  its  present  importance. 

The  workmen  of  Sheffield  have  been  accused  of 
a  tendency  to  riot  and  insubordination,  and  no 
doubt  several  destructive  riots  have  taken  place 
during  the  present  century,  which  have  required 
the  interference  of  the  military  for  their  suppres- 
sion ;  but  these  have  mostly  originated  in  extreme 
distrras,  or  in  some  temporary  and  accidental  cause, 
and,  speaking  generally,  the  inhabitants  are  distin- 
guished by  Uieir  orderly,  good  conduct  None  of 
them  live  in  cellars,  like  the  poorer  ranks  in  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  but  each  family  occupies  its 
own  house.  The  workpeople  are,  in  this  respect, 
much  better  off  than  those  in  most  other  large 
manufacturing  towns,  and  their  houses  are  also 
famished  with  better  and  more  costly  articles  than 
are  usually  met  with  in  the  dwellings  of  the  same 
class.  This  favourable  peculiarity  is  the  more  re- 
markable from  their  being  in  the  town  itself  many 
okl,  crowded,  and  filthy  localities. 

Sheffield  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  direct  canal 
communication,  eastward  to  Hull,  and  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  westward  to  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool. The  Don  was  made  navigable  to  Tinsley  in 
1751.   A  canal  was  subsequently  cut  for  the  trans- 

,  mission  of  heavy  goods,  and  the  canal -basin  of 
Slieffield  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  60  tons.  More 
recently  Sheffidd  has  been  united  by  railways  with 

I        all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    The  lines  by  which  she 

I  ui  connected  with  Great  Grimsby  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  on  the  other, 

i        aiTord  peculiar  facilities  to  her  import  and  export 

I        trade. 

'  Sheffield  had  no  voice  in  the  legislature  till  the 

Keform  Act,  by  which  the  parish  was  created  a 
parL  bor.,  with  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  8,759  in  1865. 
The  lighting  and  watching  is  conducted  by  the 
police  commissioners  under  the  authority  of  a  local 
act.  There  was  no  proper  municipal  corporation 
till  1843,  when  the  bor.  was  incorporated  by  charter, 
dated  the  24th  August  of  that  year.    It  ia  now 
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governed  by  a  mayor,  14  aldermen,  and  42  coun- 
cillors. Sheffield  is  also  one  of  the  polling-places 
at  elections  for  the  W.  riding,  and  the  seat  of  a 
county  court.  The  police  force,  regulated  similarly 
to  that  of  Manchester,  consists  of  200  men,  in- 
cluding a  head  constable  and  4  inspectors.  The 
par.  of  Sheffield  constitutes,  with  its  out-town- 
ships, a  poor-law  union.  Markets  on  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays :  fairs.  Trinity  Tuesday  for  honies 
and  cattle,  and  on  Nov.  28  for  cheese. 

Sheffield  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  close  to  or  near  it  there  was 
once  a  considerable  Roman  station.  A  town 
existed  here  under  the  Saxons,  and  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Plantagenets  it  was  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  defended  bv  a  strong  castle. 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  connned  for  nearly  14 
years  in  the  Manor,  a  country  seat  near  the  town, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  ovmer, 
also,  of  the  castle.  The  latter  was  seized  in  the 
civil  wars  by  Sir  John  Gell,  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary generals,  and  was  demolished,  by  order 
of  parliament  in  1646,  there  being  now  no  remains 
except  of  the  foundations.  Its  site,  however,  is 
still  called  Castle  HilL 

SHEPTON  MALLET,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  Whitstone,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Brue,  surrounded  by  several  small 
hills,  about  6  m.  ESE.  Wells.  Area  of  par.  3,770 
acres.  Pop.  5,347  in  1861.  The  town,  wnich  com- 
prises a  number  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  has 
been  much  improved  of  late  years  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  bridge,  and  the  opening  of  new 
roads :  near  its  centre  is  a  curious  marketn^ross, 
erected  in  1500.  The  church,  in  the  early  English 
style,  is  a  spacious  cruciform  structure,  with  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  W.  end.  Here  is  the  county 
bridewell,  a  large  and  conspicuous  edifice;  and 
here,  also,  petty  sessions  are  held.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wes- 
leyans,  and  R.  Catholics ;  a  convent  of  visitation 
nuns,  the  only  one  of  that  order  in  the  kingdom ; 
an  almshouse  founded  in  1699 ;  and  a  free  school, 
established  in  1813.  The  town  had  formerly  a 
flourishing  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  but 
this  branch  of  industry  is  now  much  fallen  off. 
Markets,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  fairs,  Easter 
Monday,  June  18,  and  August  8,  for  cattle  and 
cheese. 

SHERBORNE,  or  SHERBOURN,  a  maricet 
town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  hund.  Sher- 
borne ;  on  the  Ivel,  which  divides  the  to¥m  into 
two  parts,  Sherborne  and  Castleton,  16^  m.  N.  by 
W.  Dorchester,  and  110  m.  WSW.  London,  on  the 
London  and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par. 
5,793  in  1865.  Area  of  par.  4,900  acres.  Sher- 
borne is  finely  situated,  partly  on  the  acclivity  of 
a  hill,  and  partly  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Black- 
more.  It  is  compactly  built ;  its  principal  streets, 
running  E.  and  W.,  are  crossed  by  smaller  streets 
in  a  contrary  direction.  It  was  made  a  bishop's 
see  in  the  8th  century,  and  continued  such  tiU 
1075,  when  the  see  was  removed  to  Salisbury,  and 
Sherborne  cathedral  became  an  abbey  church. 
Portions  of  the  abbey,  including  the  refectory, 
still  remain ;  but  it  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Henr>'  Vl.  The  church,  how- 
ever, chiefly  rebuilt  after  that  event,  still  exists, 
and  is  the  modem  par.  church.  It  is  a  building 
of  very  different  dates,  but  mostly  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style;  the  S.  porch  is  Norman.  The 
joining  is  generally  rich  and  good,  and  in  the 
interior  are  several  ancient  monuments.  The  tower 
is  upwards  of  150  ft.  in  height;  in  it  are  6  bells, 
the  largest  of  which,  weighing  upwards  of  3  tons, 
was  presented  by  Canlinal  Wolsoy.  The  Wes- 
leyans,  Independents,  Friends,  Ac.,  have  meet- 
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ing-honses.  The  buildings  of  the  free  gram- 
mar school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  adjoin  the 
churdi,  and  are  built  round  3  courts,  two  ofwhich 
are  used  as  play-grounds.  They  comprise  a  good 
house  for  the  master,  formed  of  the  ancient  lady 
chapels,  with  upper  and  lower  school-rooms,  dining 
hall,  library,  numerous  dormitories.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  principally  modelled  on  the  Eton 
system,  though  some  deviations  from  it  have 
latterly  been  introduced.  This  school  has  four 
exhibitions  at  the  universities  of  60/.  a  year  each, 
which  may  be  granted  for  four  years  to  pupils  who 
have  already  been  four  years  on  the  foundation ; 
but  these  exhibitions  have  not  always  been  filled 
up.  Sherborne  has  an  almshouse  founded  by 
Henry  YL,  which  had,  in  1836,  24  aged  inmates, 
and  an  income  of  666/.  a  year.  There  are  numerous 
other  charities,  including  Lord  Digby's  school  for 
girls,  national  and  Lancastrian  schools ;  and  the 
par.  authorities  have  the  privilege  of  keeping  three 
boys  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  on  the  produce 
of  lands  left  for  the  purpose  in  1670. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  Sheibome 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Earl  Digbv,  built  by  Sir  W. 
Raleigh.  The  mansion  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
H ;  the  body,  4  stories  in  height,  having  hexan- 
gnlar  towers  at  the  4  angles,  which  are  united 
with  as  many  win|(S.  It  has  some  antique  tapes- 
try and  fine  paintmgSb  The  park  comprises  340 
acres,  and  some  of  the  finest  oaks  in  the  co.  A 
bridge  of  8  arches  over  the  Ivel  leads  to  the  house. 
Pope  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Sherborne  Castle ; 
and  on  a  monument  in  the  church  is  inscribed  his 
beautiful  epitaph  in  memorv  of  his  young  friends, 
the  Hon.  Robert  Digby  and  his  sister  Mary. 

Sherborne  has  some  silk  and  woollen  fabrics: 
but  these,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  industry 
formerly  carried  on  in  the  town,  have  greatly  de- 
cayed. It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
magistrates.  Assizes  were  regularly  held  here 
till  the  rei^  of  Edward  IV.,  but  have  suice  been 
only  occasional.  General  quarter  sessions  are 
held  here  on  the  Tuesdav  after  Easter.  Though 
not  a  modem  pari,  bor.,  Sherbonie  sent  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Market- 
days,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday;  fair8^ 
May  22,  July  18  and  26,  and  October  14,  chiefly 
for  cattle  and  pedlery. 

SHETLAND  ISLANDS.     See  Orkney  and 

Cu  irfivA  MI) 

SHIELDS  (NORTH).    See  Ttnbmouth. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH),  a  pari  bor.,  market 
town,  sea-port,  and  township  of  England,  co. 
Durham,  E.  div.  of  Chester  ward,  par.  Jarrow,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  near  its  mouth,  and 
directly  opposite  North  Shields,  about  8  m.  below 
Newcastle,  16  m.  NNE.  Durham,  and  272  m.  N. 
London  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  bor. 
85,239  in  1861 .  South  Shields  and  its  sister  town 
on.  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  may  be  regarded, 
in  some  measure,  as  the  outports  of  Newcastle, 
their  pop.  and  importance  having  grown  up  with 
the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  coal  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  latter.  Its  lower  part  consists 
principally  of  a  narrow,  crooked,  and  mconvenient 
street,  extending  for  nearly  2  m.  along  the  river ; 
but  the  streets  m  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are 
wider  and  better  built,  and  lighted  vrith  gas.  The 
principal  edifices  and  institutions  are  the  town- 
hall,  also  used  as  an  exchange,  a  neat  building  in 
the  centre  of  a  spacious  market-place ;  a  theatre, 
a  scientific  and  mechanics'  institution,  charity- 
school,  dispensary,  and  the  various  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Hilda,  is  ot 
considerable  antiquity,  but  has  been  frequently 
repaired  and  modernised.  The  living  is  a  curacy, 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham, 
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worth  330Z.  a  year.  There  are  chapels  for  various 
dissenting  sects,  to  most  of  which  are  attached 
Sunday  schools,  and  various  charities  and  bene- 
volent societies.  In  the  town-hall  petty  sessions 
are  held  twice  a  month,  besides  courts  leet  and 
baron  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  as 
lords  of  the  manor.  Although  the  appearance  of 
South  Shields  has  little  to  recommend  it,  and  its 
buildings  are  far  firom  imposing,  yet  it  is  a  place 
of  much  importance.  The  river  Tyne  is  here  about 
two-thirds  the  width  of  the  Thames  below  London 
Bridge ;  and  the  vessels  which  belong  to  or  ren- 
dezvous at  N.  and  S.  Shields  are  dispmaed  in  tiers 
on  each  side,  as  in  the  port  of  London.  The  town 
is  rapidly  increasing ;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ground  is  marked  out  for  building  in  the  E.  and  S. 
directions,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
if  land,  upon  a  freehold  tenure,  could  be  procured, 
the  rate  of  increase  would  be  much  more  rapid, 
and  the  scale  of  buildings  greater.  The  whole  of 
the  chapelry  is  the  land  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Durham.  South  Shields  had  formerly  many 
salt-pans,  and  an  extensive  manufacture  of  salt; 
but  this  has  been  abandoned,  and  ship-building  is 
now  the  staple  business  of  the  town,  and  is  very 
extensively  carried  on.  It  has,  also,  very  exten- 
sive glass-works,  a  pottery,  a  coal  mine  (which 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  town),  and  manufsctories 
of  soda  and  alum.  Still,  however,  the  main  de- 
pendence of  the  town  is  on  the  coal  trade  of  the 
river.  Most  of  the  large  colliers  belonging  to 
Newcastle  load  at  South  Shields,  the  coid  being 
brought  down  the  river  in  lighters,  or  keels ;  and 
as  many  as  500  vessels  are  frequently  seen  h'ing 
together  in  the  haven.  There  belon^^  to'  the 
port,  on  the  1st  Jan.  1864,  seven  sailmg  vessels 
under  50,  and  807  above  50  tons,  besides  18 
steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  286  tons. 
The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  South  Shields  the 
privilege  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The 
pari.  bor.  comprises  the  townships  of  South  Shields 
and  Westoe.    Reg.  electors,  11,76  in  1866. 

Mr.  Greathead,  of  this  town,  invented  the  life- 
boat, the  first  being  built  here,  by  subscription,  in 
1790.  Maricets  on  Wednesdays:  fairs,  last  Wed. 
in  April  and  first  in  May,  last  in  Oct.  and  first  in 
Nov. 

SHIRAZ,  the  second  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Fars, 
or  Persia  Proper,  formerly  the  cap.  of  tiie  empire, 
in  a  valley  115  m.  NE.  Bushire,  and  220  m.  SSE. 
Ispahan ;  lat  29°  36'  N.,  long.  52°  44'  E.  Pop. 
variously  estimated  at  between  20,000  and  40,000. 
Shiraz  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  its  neighbourhood,  which  has  been 
warmly  eulopsed  by  the  poet  Hafiz,  a  native  of 
the  city.  It  is  surrounded  with  high  walls,  flanked 
with  round  bastions,  and  has  6  gates,  each  with  2 
towers.  On  entering  the  city,  the  houses,  which 
are  in  general  small,  together  with  the  narrow 
filthy  streets,  give  the  stranger  but  a  mean  idea 
of  the  second  city  of  the  empire.  The  great 
bazaar,  or  market-place,  built  by  Kerim  Kfaan, 
forms,  however,  a  distinguished  exception  to  this 
general  remark.  It  is  about  |  m.  in  length,  made 
of  yellow  bunit  brick,  and  arched  at  the  top, 
having  numerous  skylights,  which,  with  its  doors 
and  windows,  always  admit  sufficient  light  and  air, 
whilst  the  sun  and  rain  are  completely  excluded. 
The  (zrkf  or  citadel,  in  which  the  b^ler-beg  of 
Fars  resides,  is  a  fortified  square  of  80  yards.  The 
royal  palace  within  is  far  from  being  an  elegant 
structure ;  and  some  pillars,  its  greatest  omame-nt, 
were  removed  by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  to  adorn 
his  palace  at  Teheran.  Shiraz  seems  to  be  rapidly 
hastening  to  decay ;  and  most  of  its  public  struc- 
tures, once  very  numerous,  are  already  in  a  mined 
or  neglected  state.     The  principal  mosque  is  a 
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very  laige  edifice,  hAving  been  tbe  palace  of 
Atabeg  Shah,  its  foander.  There  are  15  consider- 
able mosqaest  besides  many  others  of  inferior 
note,  11  medresaehs  or  oclleges,  14  bazaars,  18 
carayaoserais,  and  26  hummumSf  or  baths.  The 
principal  college  has  upwards  of  100  rooms;  but  it, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  others,  is  now  nearly  aban- 
doned by  students.  Within  the  walls  of  the  city 
are  nameroos  Mussulman  tombs.  The  climate 
was  formerly  distinguished  for  salubrity,  but  it 
has  materially  chan^^  for  the  worse,  ^e  heat 
I  of  sommer  is'excessiye,  rising  sometimes  to  110<^ 
Fahr.  in  the  shade.  The  water  of  Shiraz,  owing 
to  the  n^lect  of  the  city  authorities,  is  also  yezy 
bad. 

About  (  m.  from  the  town  is  the  tomb  of  Hafiz, 
the  Anacreon  of  Persia.  It  stands  within  a  quad- 
nmgular  enclosure,  and  consists  of  a  block  of 
marble,  on  which  two  of  the  poet's  odes  are  sculp- 
tured, with  the  date  of  his  death.  His  works  are 
not,  as  has  been  stated,  chained  to  the  tomb, 
bat  a  copy  of  them  is  kept  in  an  adjacent  chamber. 
Adjoming  are  the  stream  of  Rocknabad  and  the 
bower  of  Moasella,  so  celebrated  in  the  yerses  of  the 
poet;  the  former  consisting  merely  of  a  small 
brook  of  dear  water,  not  more  than  2  ft.  wide, 
while  of  the  bower  not  a  shrub  remains,  and  its 
site  is  only  marked  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
tower.  The  celebrated  garden  of  Jehan  Nama, 
near  the  tomb  of  Haflz,  is  a  walled  enclosure  about 
200  yards  square,  laid  out  in  walks  bordered  with 
cypress  trees,  and  watered  by  a  yariety  of  marble 
canals  and  artificial  cascades.  This  and  many 
other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  are  ordinary 
places  of  resort,  where  the  citizens  chat,  smoke, 
and  drink  coffee.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Saadi  is 
also  in  the  yicinity  of  Shiraz,  with  yarious  con- 
Tentoal  buildings  for  deryishes. 

Shiraz  is  celebrated  for  its  wine.  The  principal 
vineyards  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountams 
to  the  NW.  of  the  town,  where  the  soU  is  rocky, 
and  the  exposure  extremely  fayourable.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  culture  of  the  yine  has 
degenerated ;  and,  whatever  may  haye  been  the 
cane  formerly,  little  care  is  now  taken  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  wine.  It  is  of  yarious  qualities ; 
but  the  best  of  the  white  yarieties  is  inferior  to 
good  Madeira,  and  the  best  yarieties  of  the  red 
(ruby  wine  of  Hafiz)  are  not  unlike  tent,  and  seem 
to  haye  but  slender  claims  to  the  praises  that  haye 
been  Uivished  upon  them.  The  produce  of  wine 
may  amount  in  all  to  from  80,000  to  100,000  galls., 
of  which  from  10,000  to  16,000  galls,  may  be  ex- 
ported to  India,  Bagdad,  and  Bussorah.  The  com- 
merce of  the  city  is  still  rather  extensive ;  it  is 
principally  with  Bushire,  Yezd,  Ispahan,  and  the 
cities  m  the  NW.  of  Persia. 

From  Bushire,  the  chief  imports  are  spices, 
Cbinese,  and  Indian  goods  of  all  kinds,  iron,  lead, 
quicksUver,  glass  wares,  woollen  cloths,  muslins, 
linens,  arms,  ammunition,  cutlery,  and  other  Euro- 
pean manufactures.  These  goods,  with  salt  from 
the  neighbouring  lakes,  are  sent  to  Ispahan, 
Teheran,  and  Yezd,  in  exchange  for  the  manu- 
fitctares  of  those  cities  and  other  products.  The 
exports  to  Bushire  consist  principally  of  wine, 
loee  water,  and  attar  of  roses ;  asMifcedda,  dried 
froits,  silk,  goats'  hair,  Garamanian  wool,  saffron, 
drugs,  horses,  orpiment,  madder,  and  tobacco.  The 
trade  between  Sniraz  and  Bu^ire  employs  above 
2,000  mules. 

Shiraz  has  no  vestiges  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
was  probably  not  founded  till  after  the  propagation 
of  Mohammedanism.  It  had  become  a  populous 
town  in  the  10th  century,  and  soon  afterwards  it 
wts  surrounded  with  walls.  Its  greatest  bene- 
lactor,  however,  appears  to  have  been  Kerim  Khan, 
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who  reignod  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century ; 
since  his  death  it  has  gradually  declined. 

SIIOREHAM  (NEW),  a  pari,  bor.,  market 
town,  sea-port,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Sussex, 
rape  Bramber,  hund.  Fishergate,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Adur,  about  1  m.  from  the  English  Channel, 
and  6  m.  W.  Brighton,  on  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  hot. 
82,622  m  1861,  and  of  par.  8,351.  Area  of  pr. 
170  acres.  New  Shoreham  appears  to  have  risen 
on  the  decay  of  Old  Shoreham,  now  an  insigni- 
ficant village  about  1  m.  distant,  but  formerly  a 
place  of  some  importance.  The  town  is  built  in  a 
singular  manner,  and  near  its  centre  is  the  market- 
house,  supported  on  Doric  pillars.  The  parish 
church  is  uie  remaining  portion  of  a  large  cross 
church,  of  which  nearly  all  the  nave  has  been  de- 
stroyed ;  it  has  various  portions  of  fine  late  Nor- 
man gradually  running  into  early  English  forms 
and  details.  The  interior  is  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance and  richness.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
worth  127i!.  a  year,  in  the  gift  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Indepen- 
dents and  Wesleyans.  The  turnpike  road  is  crossed 
by  a  suspension  bridge,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  over  the  Adur.  Shoreham  has  only  a 
tide-harbour,  but  it  is  the  best  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  having  18  ft.  water  at  spring-tides,  it  is 
sometimes  freauented  by  ships  of  considerable 
burden.  Ship-building  is  the  principal  business, 
and  vessels  of  700  tons  have  been  built  here.  It 
has,  also,  a  considerable  general  trade,  the  gross 
customs'  revenue  collected  here  in  1863  having 
amounted  to  8,284^  It  is  governed  bv  two  con- 
stables, chosen  annually  at  the  court-leet  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  It  was  a  bor.  by  prescription, 
and  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  1208  down 
to  1771,  when  the  electors,  having  been  convicted 
of  gross  corruption,  the  rape  of  Bramber  was  in- 
corporated with  the  bor.  Reg.  electore,  1,869 
in  1865. 

SHREWSBURY,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.  and 
market  town  of  England,  co.  Salop,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.;  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  co.,  in  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Severn,  on  two  gentle 
declivities,  50  m.  S.  by  E.  Liverpool,  188  m.  NW. 
London  by  road,  and  163  m.  by  London  and 
Northwestern  railway.  Pop.  ol'^bor.  22,163  in 
1861.  The  town  is  separated  from  the  river  by 
garden  and  meadow  ground,  skirted  by  a  range  of 
genteel  houses,  and  its  exterior  appearance  is  from 
many  points  striking.  The  streets,  as  in  most  an- 
cient towns,  are  irregular,  and  many  of  the  houses 
have  an  antique  appearance,  presenting  gables  and 
overhanging  stories  to  the  road ;  but  various  im- 
provements have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
thoroughfares,  especially  in  lighting  and  flagging. 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  two  handsome  stone 
bridges,  built  by  subscription,  called  respectively 
the  English  and  Welsh  bridges :  the  former,  com- 
pleted m  1774,  at  a  cost  of  16,000/.,  is  410  ft.  in 
length,  and  consists  of  seven  semicircular  arches ; 
the  other,  or  Welsh  bridge,  finished  in  1795,  at  a 
cost  of  8,0002.,  is  266  ft  m  length,  and  has  five 
arches.  Adjoining  the  latter  is  a  quay  and  ware- 
houses. Among  the  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
royal  free  grammar  school ;  the  town  and  co.  hall, 
a  handsome  building ;  the  market-house,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  une(]ualled  in  point  of 
ornamental  decoration  by  any  similar  structure  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  tbe  oo.  gaol  and  bridewell  for 
the  town,  near  the  castle,  built  on  Howard's  plan 
in  1793,  at  an  expense  of  30,000i  There  is  also 
a  Doric  column,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from 
London,  in  honour  of  I^rd  Hill,  116  ft.  in  hpight, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  his  lordi^hip ;  a 
neat  infirmary,  170  ft.  m  length  (established  in 
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1745),  and  rebuilt  in  1830  at  a  ooet  of  18,736L; 
the  house  of  industry,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Severn,  for  the  poor  of  the  six  parishes  of  Shrews- 
bury, finished  tor  a  foundling  hospital  in  1765; 
the  theatre,  rebuilt  in  1834,  on  the  site  of  the 
royal  residence  of  the  princes  of  Powysland ;  a 
biiitter  and  cheese  hall  m  Castleforegate,  and  a 
savings'  bank. 

Shrewsbury  has  nine  churches,  most  of  which 
are  embellished  with  rare  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  stained  glass.  The  church  of  St  Chad  is  a 
handsome  modem  structure,  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  circles,  with  a  tower  and  portico  at- 
tached;  the  smaller  of  the  circles  being  occupied 
b^  a  grand  staircase,  and  the  larger  one,  100  fu  in 
diameter,  being  the  body  and  chancel  of  the  build- 
ing. St  Mary's,  a  cross  church,  of  Norman  and 
early  English  architecture,  has  a  spacious  chancel 
and  chantry  chapels,  and  a  fine  tower  surmounted 
by  a  spire,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  the  kingdom  The 
abbey  church,  the  W.  portion  of  a  Benedictine 
roonaAtery,  founded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  fir»t 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1083,  displays  many  curious 
features  of  Norman  architecture,' combined  with 
the  earlier  pointed  style :  the  great  W.  vdndow  of 
the  tower  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  York  ca- 
thedral :  the  aisles  contain  several  fine  old  monu- 
ments, and  opposite  the  S.  entrance  is  an  elegant 
octagonal  stone  pulpit :  the  interior  forms  a  beauti- 
ful oriel,  the  roof  being  vaulted  on  eight  delicate 
ribs :  it  fonnerly  stood  in  the  refectory.  St  Giles's 
is  a  small  but  handsome  edifice,  built  in  the  early 

Eart  of  the  12th  century.  St  Alkmund's  was  re- 
uilt  in  1795,  in  the  modem  Gothic  style,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower  and  spire,  184  ft  in  height, 
which  are  singularly  elegant  St  Julian's  is  a 
plain  oblong  building  of  brick,  rebuilt  in  1749; 
the  tower  belonged  to  the  old  church.  St  George's, 
St  Michael's,  and  Trinitv  churches  have  been 
erected  .in  recent  years,  "the  first  is  of  freestone, 
and  craciform,  in  the  lancet,  or  early  pointed 
style.  The  two  latter  are  of  brick,  in  the  Doric 
style,  affording  ample  accommodation  in  free- 
sittings.  Some  of  the  parishes  extend  into  de- 
tached parts  of  the  a^acent  country,  where  there 
are  four  chapels  of  ease  belonging  to  St  Mary's, 
and  one  to  St  Chad's. 

Besides  the  churches,  there  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians,  with  at- 
tached Sunday  schools,  and  a  meeting-house  for 
the  Society  of  Friends.  A  large  national  school, 
founded  in  1778,  is  attended  by  about  350  children 
of  both  sexes,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  of  boys 
are  instructed  in  a  Lancastrian  school.  AUat's 
charily  school  provides  clothing,  instmction,  and 
an  apprentice  fee,  for  30  children  of  each  sex. 
Bowdler's  school,  in  the  par.  of  St  Julian's,  was 
established  in  1724  for  a  similar  puxpose ;  and  in 
the  suburb  of  Frankwell,  across  the  Welsh  Bridge, 
is  a  hospital,  founded  in  1734,  which,  besides 
supporting  12  aged  people  of  each  sex,  furnishes 
instruction  to  25  boys  and  25  girls  of  FrankwelL 
There  are  several  almshouses  belonging  to  differ- 
ent foundations,  and  attached  to  particular  pars. 

The  most  distinguished  public  charity  of 
Shrewsbury,  however,  is  the  free  grammar  school, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Edward  VI.,  but  greatly 
enlarged  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  school,  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  had,  owing  to 
certain  defects  in  the  origuial  rules  and  ordinances, 
fallen  to  decay ;  but  in  1798  an  act  was  passed 
•  for  the  better  government  and  regulation  of  the 
free  grammar  school  of  Edward  VI.,'  by  which 
the  management  of  the  school  was  vested  in  the 
bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  and  13  trustees 
or  governors,  one  of  whom  is  the  mayor  for  the 


time  being.  At  the  same  time,  the  nomber  of 
masters  on  the  foundation  was  reduced  from  four 
to  two,  and  their  appointment  was  vested  solely 
in  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  income 
arising  from  the  endowment  is  about  2,600^  a 
year,  besides  which  it  confers  several  advantages 
on  its  alumni  at  both  universities,  viz.  four  exhi- 
bitions of  70^  and  four  of  152.  each,  at  St  John's, 
Cambridge ;  four  of  602.  each  at  Christ  Church. 
Oxford ;  one  of  100/.,  and  three  of  25/.  each,  either 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  three  contingent  exhi- 
bitions ;  and  six  scholaxBhips,  vrith  one  by-fellow- 
ship at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.'  Prizes 
are  annually  awarded  to  merit;  and  to  the  bet^t 
scholar  proceeding  to  college  is  given  the  Sidney 
gold  metal,  having  on  its  obverse  the  bust  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who,  with  hia  friend  Fulke  Gre- 
ville,  afterwards  Lord  Brook,  the  poet,  was  edu- 
cated in  Shrewsbuiy  school.  During  the  present 
century  the  school  has  attained  high  celcbrit}'^, 
from  the  learning  and  talents  of  its  master  and 
(afterwards)  visitor.  Dr.  Butler,  late  bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  in  consequence  of  the 
success  of  his  pupils  in  competitions  for  prizes,  ex- 
hibitions, and  other  honours,  at  the  universities. 
In  Dr.  Butler's  time,  the  sons  of  the  gentry  were 
sent  here  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
establishment  for  many  years  past  comprised,  in- 
dependently of  the  firee  scholars  (who  must  !je 
sons  of  burgesses),  many  pupils  paying  handsome 
sums  to  the  masters  for  board,  lodging,  and  in- 
struction. The  school-house,  erected  in  1630,  (»n 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  wooden  building,  is  a 
lofty  structure  of  freestone,  forming  two  sides  of  a 
court,  the  third  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
library  and  chapel :  a  court  is  entered  by  a  gate- 
way, having  columns  on  each  side,  with  a  Greek 
inscription  over  the  arch.  Two  large  houses  be- 
longing to  the  masters,  contiguous  to  the  schools, 
comprise  every  accommodation  for  boardere ;  and 
there  are  large  play-grounds  in  front  and  at  the 
back  of  the  schools. 

The  town  has  a  literary  and  philosophical  so- 
ciety ;  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  puhUc  library 
with  nearly  6,000  vols. ;  the  assembly  rooms  and 
theatre  are  well  attended  during  winter ;  and  races 
are  annually  held  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
promenades  in  the  kingdom,  called  the  Quarry. 
It  is  formed  in  meadow  ground  gradually  sloping 
to  the  river,  along  which  extends  a  graceful 
avenue  of  lofty  lime  trees,  540  yards  in  length. 
Shrewsbury  was  formerly  of  considerable  import- 
ance as  a  mart  for  fiannels  from  Welshpool  and 
Newtown  ;  but  this  branch  of  trade  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct It  has,  however,  a  large  factory  for  spin- 
ning fiax,  with  some  smaller  factories  and  a  large 
iron  foundrv,  the  whole  furnishing  employment 
to  several  hundred  persons.  The  prosperity  of 
the  town,  however,  does  not  depend  solely  on  its 
trade,  as  it  is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  persons 
of  small  income,  or  who  have  retired  from  business. 
The  Severn,  winch  even  here  is  celebrated  for  its 
salmon,  is  navigable  as  far  as  Shrewsbury  by 
vessels  of  from  30  to  60  tons,  and  a  canal  to  Worn- 
bridge  opens  a  communication  with  the  coal  dis- 
tricts of  Staffordshire.  The  vicinity  being  a  good 
barley  country,  the  malting  business  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Shrewsbury,  which  has  received  many  royal 
charters,  especially  from  Richard  I.  and  Charles'  I., 
is  divided  mto  tive  wards,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  5  aldermen,  with  30  councillors. 
Quarter  and  petty  ses-siuns  for  the  bor.  are  held 
here  under  a  reconler,  and  there  is  a  countv  court 
The  Lent  and  summer  assizes  are  held  tere,  as 
well  as  the  quarter-sessions  for  the  co.    Shrews- 
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bmy  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to 
the  Refonn  Act  being  in  biirgetHes  paying  soot 
and  lot,  and  not  receiving  alms  or  chariW.  The 
electoral  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  so  as  to  include  1  entire  par.  and  parts  of  2 
others,  with  the  old  bor.  Keg.  electors,  1,505  in 
1865.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday; 
fain  on  the  second  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in 
each  month,  for  cattle,  horses,  cheese,  and  butter. 
Shrewsbury  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
after  the  Roman  station  Uriconiutn  had  been  de- 

I        Btioyed  in  the  5th  century.    William  the  Con- 
queror gave  the  town  and  surrounding  country  to 

I        Roger  de  Montgomery,  one  of  his  foUowers,  who 
built  here  a  strong  baronial  castle,  the  keep  of 

\  which  still  remains,  being  converted  into  a  modem 
dwelling-hoase.  In  1102  the  castle  and  property 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Shrewsbury,  from 
its  situation  close  to  Wales,  was  ^e  scene  of  many 
border  frays  between  the  Welsh  and  English ;  and, 
in  1277,  Edward  I.  had  his  quarters  here.  On 
the  21st  of  July,  1403,  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought  near  the  town,  between  the  roval  army, 
commanded  by  Henry  IV.,  and  that  of  the  rebel 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  under  the  command  of 
the  famous  Lord  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur :  the 
death  of  the  latter,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided 
the  victor^'  in  the  king's  favour:  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  immense.  During  the  wan  of  the 
Rosea,  Edward  IV.,  after  the  defeat  and  death 
his  father,  Richard  duke  of  York,  raised  an  army 
among  the  townspeople,  with  which  he  defeat^ 
the  opposite  faction  at  Mortimer's  Cross.  In  the 
war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  the 
inhabs.  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former; 
but  in  1664  the  town  yielded  to  the  parliamentary 
troops  under  CoL  Mitton,  and  the  fortitications 
were  destroyed.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  learned  editor 
of ' Demosthenes,'  and  the  author  of  'Elements 
of  the  Civil  Law,'  was  the  son  of  a  barber  of  this 
town,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  in  1703.  It 
was,  also,  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Bumev,  the  author 
of  the  *  General  History  of  Music'  The  surround- 
ing country  is  picturesque  and  highly  cultivated, 
the  plain  extending  every  way  for  about  13  m., 
beyond  which  are  lofty  ranges  of  hills.  About 
22  m,  from  the  town  is  Boscobel  House,  where 
the  Penderell  family  concealed  Charles  II.  after 
his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
SHROPSHIRE.  SeeSAix)P. 
SHUMLA,  a  dty  and  strong  military  position 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
Balkhan  (anc.  Mons  ffamvs),  on  the  great  road 
ftom  Constantinople  to  Rustchuk,  63  m.  SE.  the 
latter,  and  290  NNW.  the  former.  Pop.  estim.  at 
20,000.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  Shumla  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  vast  entrenched  camp.  It  occu- 
pies the  declivity  of  a  goige  in  the  mountains, 
which  incloses  it  on  three  sides,  like  a  horse-shoe ; 
and  on  the  fourth  side,  which  descends  into  the 
plain,  it  is  protected  by  a  small  hill,  on  which  is  a 
strong  redoubt.  The  space  occupied  by  the  town 
is  about  3  m.  in  length  by  2  m.  in  breadth.  In 
the  last»  oentuiy  it  had  pretty  strong  walls,  but 
these  have  been  all  but  destroyed.  It  is  now  de- 
fended by  some  outworks  and  by  a  citadel,  which 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  since 
1H36.  Its  real  defence  consists,  however,  in  the 
strength  of  its  position :  the  plain  to  the  N.  of 
the  town,  on  which  the  attacking  army  must  en- 
camp, is  exceedingly  unhealthy ;  and  the  surround- 
ing mountains  being  steep,  separated  bv  deep 
rocky  ravines,  and  covered  with  thick  brushwood, 
which  affords  excellent  cover  for  troops.  The 
Ruwians  attempted  to  take  Shumla  in  1774, 1810, 
and  1828;    but  failed  on  every  occosiim.     Its 
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principal  defect,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is 
the  great  number  of  troops  required  for  its  effectual 
defence ;  and  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  Russians 
in  1829,  that  it  may  be  turned. 

Shumla  is  intersected  by  a  rivulet,  and  is  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The  former 
is  principally  uihabited  by  Turks :  it  has  fine  new 
barracks,  numerous  mosques,  covered  with  tin  and 
copper,  and,  which  is  unique  in  Turkey,  a  town 
clock  which  strikes  the  hours,  vdth  a  bell,  intro- 
duced by  a  pacha,  who  had  been  in  Russia.  The 
lower  town,  in  which  the  Jews  and  Christians  re- 
side, is  unhealthy,  from,  as  is  said,  the  influence 
of  the  adjacent  marshes,  but  more  probably  from 
the  filth  of  all  sorts  thrown  into  the  rivulet  which 
fiows  through  the  town.  The  tinmen  and  braziers 
of  Shumla  are  the  best  in  Turkey,  and  supply 
Constantinople  with  their  wares.  It  has  also 
some  manufactures  of  silk  and  leather,  and  ready- 
made  clothes  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
for  sale  to  the  merchants  of  the  capital.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  pacha  and  a  Greek  archbishop. 

SHUSTER,  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Khuziatan, 
on  the  Karoon,  165*  m.  SW.  by  W.  Ispahan,  and 
50  m.  ESE.  Shus,  with  which  aty  it  has  disputed, 
though,  as  generally  supposed,  unsuccessfully,  tho 
distinction  of  representing  the  an.  Suaa,  Lat. 
32<^  N.,  long.  48°  59'  E.  It  was  formerly  the  cap. 
of  the  prov.,  but  having  been  depopulated  by  the 
plague  in  1832,  Dezphoul  is  now  the  cap.  It 
may  still,  however,  have  15,000  inhabs.  The 
tx)wn  spreads  E.  from  the  river  in  a  semicircular 
form,  covering  undulating  ground,  surrounded  in 
its  whole  circuit  by  a  wall  of  unbumed  bricks,  and 
washed  by  an  artificial  canal  on  one  side,  and  the 
Karoon  on  the  opposite.  The  houses  are  princi- 
pally of  stone.  The  canals  and  dykes  about  the 
town  are  extensive,  but  ill  kept.  Water  is  con- 
veyed to  all  parts  of  the  city  by  petty  aque- 
ducts. The  ruins  of  a  castle  exist  on  a  height 
near  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge,  carried 
away  by  a  flood  in  1832.  There  are  no  remains 
at  Shuster  that  show  it  existed  prior  to  the  Sas- 
sanian  dynasty :  but,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tho 
Karoon,  there  are  numerous  chambers  excavated 
in  the  rock,  and  N.  of  the  city  walls  are  the  traces 
of  a  much  more  ancient  town,  which  appears  to 
have  extended  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  being 
in  this  respect  different  from  the  anc.  Susa. 
(Chesney,  Rkwlinson,  in  Geog.  Joum.,  iii  and  ix.) 
The  inhabs.  formerly  manufactured  large  quan- 
tities of  woollen  stuffs,  which  they  exported  to 
Bussorah,  in  return  for  Indian  commodities 
brought  from  thence. 

SIAM  (called  by  the  Birmese  Yoodra  or 
Yuthia)y  an  extensive  country  of  India-bey ond- 
the-Brahmaputra,  comprising,  with  its  dependent 
states,  most  of  the  central  and  S.  parts  of  tliat 
peninsula;  extending  between  the  6th  and  20th 
degs.  of  lat.,  and  the  98th  and  105th  of  E.  long. ; 
having  N.  the  Laos  country,  E.  the  emp.  of 
Anam,  W.  the  Birmese  emp.,  the  British  provs.  of 
Tenasserim,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  S.  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  whidh  it  encloses  on  three  sides. 
Its  area  has  been  very  variously  stated,  but  pro- 
bably amounts  to  190,000  sq.  m.  Its  population 
has  been  estimated,  though  on  very  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  data,  at  3.000,000,  of  whom,  pro- 
bablv,  1,600,000  are  native  Siamese,  80(),(K)0 
Shans,  250,000  Malays,  and  450,000  Cliinese 
settlers. 

Phynccd  Geography.— The  central  part  of  this 
kingdom  consists  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Me- 
nam,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  SE.  Asia,  and 
the  prov.  of  Chantillon,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  is  also  verj'  fruitful;  but,  with 
these  exceptions,  most  part  of  the  country,  in  so 
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far  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  Europeans,  is  moan- 
tainous  and  rugged.  The  mountain  chain,  which 
travenes  the  Malay  peninsula  and  separates  Siam- 
proper  on  the  W.  fitom  the  valley  of  the  Than- 
Iweng  or  Saluen  river,  sometimes  rises  to  the  ele- 
vation of  5,000  feet ;  and  a  similar  chain  shuts  it 
off  on  the  £.  firom  its  Gambojan  province  of  Ba- 
tabang.  The  only  navigable  rivers  of  any  conse- 
quence are  the  Me-nam,  the  Me-kon  or  river  of 
Camboja,  and  the  Than-lweng.  The  last  two 
belong  onlv  partially  to  Siam.  The  Me-nam  or 
Mei-nam  (mother  of  waters)  runs,  on  the  con- 
trary, through  the  heart  of  Siam,  the  principal 
towns  of  which  are  situated  on  its  bauKs.  Ac- 
cording to  native  accounts,  the  Me-nam  has  its 
origin  in  the  table-land  of  Yun-nan,  whence  it 
flows  generally  in  a  S.  direction  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  entering  the  latter  near  lat.  134^» 
and  long.  101^  £.,  after  a  course  roughly  esti- 
mated at  800  m.  It  is  navigable  for  smaLl  boats 
as  far  as  Changmai,  or  Zimmey,  and  laige  vessels 
ascend  to  Yuthia,  the  old  cap.  of  Siam.  In  its 
progress  it  encircles  several  islands;  and  at  Bang- 
kok, about  15  m.  direct  from  the  sea,  it  divides 
into  three  separate  channels.  Onl^  the  most 
easterly  of  these,  or  Pak-nam  river,  is  navigable 
for  laxge  ships,  the  others  being  obstructed  by 
shallow  bars  at  their  mouths;  and  even  the  Pak- 
nam  branch  has  a  bar  10  or  12  m.  broad,  with  but 
1^  fathom  water  at  low  tide ;  so  that,  even  when 
lightened,  vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  river 
not  unfrequently  get  aground,  though,  the  bottom 
being  soft  mud,  they  sustain  no  injury.  The  Me- 
nam,  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  the  other  rivers 
of  Siam,  annually  overflow  the  country  in  July 
and  the  succeeding  months. 

The  climaUf  except  in  the  marshes  left  after  the 
inundations,  is  usually  salubrious,  though  the 
smallpox  and  cholera  sometimes  make  great  ra- 
vages. At  Bangkok  the  mean  tem.  of  the  year  is 
about  83^  Fah. ;  the  heat  is,  however,  not  of  an 
oppressive  character,  and  the  annual  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  stated  to  be  only  about  18  degs. 
What  is  called  the  cool  season  lasts  from  Nov.  to 
Feb. ;  March,  April,  and  May  constitute  the  hot 
season ;  and  the  wet  season  continues  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Natural  Producit, — Iron  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tain ridges  on  either  side  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
nam;  there  are  abo  mines  of  tin,  copper,  and 
lead;  and  the  precious  metals  are  procured  in 
smaU  quantities.  But  the  mineral  products  of  the 
country  are  but  little  known  or  explored. 

Siam  is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  country  in  the 
world  for  rice,  which  is  commonly  under  2s.  and 
often  costs  only  Is.  per  cwt  This  is  ascribable 
principally  to  the  natural  richness  of  the  soU,  and 
the  fact  of  its  being  annually  overflowed  by  the 
Me-nam,  or  Nile  of  Siam.  Here,  as  in  most 
eastern  countries,  government  is  supposed  to  be 
the  principal  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  the  tenants 
who  pay  the  land  tax  run  but  little  chance  of 
being  ejected ;  it  is  said,  however,  that  gardens, 
orchards,  and  houses  are  viewed  as  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  occupants.  The  Chinese  are  at  once 
the  principal  cultivators  and  leaders  in  every 
branch  of  mdustr^. 

Besides  rice,  Sutm  vields  nearly  all  the  most 
valuable  products  of  tne  East,  and,  under  an  in- 
t«lligcuit  government,  might  furnish  vast  quanti- 
ties for  exportation.  Su^,  pepper,  tobacco,  the 
finest  fruits,  are  the  principsJ  articles  of  culture ; 
and  the  forests,  which  cover  a  large  proportion  of 
the  surface,  produce  teak,  sandal,  sapan,  rose,  eagle, 
and  a  variety  of  other  variegated  and  perfumed 
woods,  with  numerous  gums,  llie  teak  is  said  to 
be  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  Birmah ;  it  is 


floated  down  800  m«  from  the  interior  to  tiie 
capital,  and  is  there  almost  wholly  employed  in 
the  construction  of  native  junks,  very  little  being 
exported.  Iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  gold  are 
the  principal  mineral  products;  the  gold  is  ob- 
tained by  washing^s,  the  tin  mostlv  from  the  tri- 
butary Malav  territories.  The  wild  animals  are 
similar  to  those  of  Hindostan  and  the  adjacent 
UltrarOangetic  countries:  the  elephant  is  most 
abundant,  and  is  extensively  emplo^red.  A  very 
rare  or  white  variety  of  the  elephant  is  sometimes 
found  here,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Siamese  monarrh 
is, '  lord  of  white  elephants,'  several  of  which  are 
maintained  as  state  appendages  at  the  royal 
court  *  He  who  discovers  one  of  these  animals,' 
says  a  traveller,  *  is  regarded  aa  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  mortals.  The  event  is  of  that  importance 
that  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  an  «ra  in  the 
annals  of  the  nation.  The  fortunate  discoverer  is 
rewarded  with  a  crown  of  silver,  and  with  a  grant 
of  land  equal  in  extent  to  the  space  of  country 
over  which  the  cry  of  the  elephant  may  be  heard. 
He  and  his  familv,  to  the  third  generation,  are 
exempted  from  all  sorts  of  servitude,  and  thdr 
land  from  taxatioiu'  The  rhinoceros  is  more 
plentiful  in  this  than  in  most  other  countries; 
tigers,  though  inferior  in  strength  to  those  of 
Bengal,  are  also  common. 

Baeet  of  InhabitanU. — The  Siamese  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Laos  Shans,  to 
whose  country  their  traditions  point  as  their 
original  seat  They  are  characterised  bv  a  bxY>ad 
forehead,  a  hairy  scalp  descending  so  low  as  to 
cover,  in  some  instances,  the  whole  of  the  temples : 
the  lower  jaw  is  long,  and  remarkably  full  under 
the  zygoma,  so  as  to  give  a  square  appearance  to 
the  countenance.  Eyes  small  and  oblique;  lips 
thick;  mouth  large;  beard  scanty;  hair  coarse, 
lank,  and  uniformly  black ;  but  that  of  the  chin  is 
softer  and  of  a  lighter  colour  than  is  usual  among 
the  Ultra-Gangetic  nations,  heightened  among 
the  upper  ranks  by  a  bright  yellow  w^ash.  Limbs 
thick,  short,  and  stout;  truiik  square;  they  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  obesity ;  average  height  of 
men  about  6  ft  8  inches.  TraveUers  agree  in 
representing  the  Siamese  as  crafty,  mean,  ignorant 
conceited,  servile,  and  rapacious.  Indolence,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  also  one  of  their  prominent 
traits.  They  have,  however,  some  redeeming 
qualities,  being  exceedingly  attached  to  their 
children,  reverential  to  parents,  temperate,  and, 
except  on  great  provocation,  gentle  in  their 
manners.  The  upper  classes,  however,  are  offen- 
sively coarse,  manuestuig  a  total  disregard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  an  unbounded  arrogance. 
The  Laos,  or  Shans,  tributary  to  Siam,  inhabit 
principally  the  N.  part  of  the  country,  where  they 
are  divided  into  several  tribes.  (See  Laos.)  The 
Chinese  settlers  are  mostly  immigrants  from  the 
provs.  of  Canton  and  Fokten,  and  the  island  of 
Hainan.  They  resort  to  Siam  unaccompanied  by 
their  families,  intermarry  with  the  Siamese,  and 
adopt  their  form  of  religion,  with  most  of  their 
habits.  Each  male  above  the  a^e  of  20  pa3rs  a 
capitation  tax.  The  greater  number  of  them  are 
employed  in  trade,  or,  if  within  the  tributary 
MsLiay  states,  in  working  gold  and  tin.  At 
Bangkok  there  are  a  good  many  Cochin-Chinese 
and  some  settlers  from  Hindostan,  most  of  whom 
are  Mohammedans.  The  Portuguese  Christians, 
or  their  descendants,  of  whom  there  may  be  about 
2,000,  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  as  in- 
terpreters, Ac,  and  are  mostly  in  indigent  drcum- 
stances. 

Artt  and  Indugtry, — The  Siamese  have  made 
very  small  progress  m  the  useful  arts ;  nor,  under 
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exbtiog  circuniBtances,  can  it  well,  be  diherwise. 
All  mechanics  who  evince  any  skill  aie  imme- 
diately seized  apon,  and  made  retainers  of  the 
king  or  of  some  person  in  authority,  who  employs 
them  for  life  in  some  useless  service  of  vamty  or 
ostentation.  Hence  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  premium 
on  barbarism,  and  labour  is  dear  and  difficult  to 
procure.  The  ordinary  mechanics  are,  in  fact, 
unally  natives  of  China  or  Cochin-Chlna.  In  no 
I  one  useful  art  have  the  Siamese  ever  attained  dis- 
tinction. They  make  no  fabric  that  can  bear  to 
be  compared  with  the  cottons  of  Hindostan,  the 
silks  of  Birmahj  or  the  porcelain  of  China;  Even 
in  the  fabrication  of  jewellery,  a  profisiency  in 
which  has  been  often  remarked  among  ruder 
people,  they  exhibit  little  skill ;  and,  in  fact,  their 
^Id  and  silver  trinkets,  plate,  and  articles  of  adnc, 
tin,  and  brass,  are  all  imported  from  Chma,  or  ob- 
biinedfrom  the  Chinese  settlers.  It  is  through 
the  ingenuity  of  the  latter  that  the  iron  ore  with 
which  the  coontiv  abounds  has  been  of  late  years 
rendered  available.  At  pr^ent  a  good  deal  of 
malleable  iron  is  produced,  and  at  Auigkok  there 
are  several  extensive  manufactories  of  oast-iron 
vessels;  but  these  are  wholly  conducted  by 
Chinese.  The  latter  have  also  introduced  the 
culture  of  st^ar,  now  become  a  staple  product,  and 
have  created  a  taste  for  commerce  and  the  means 
of  canying  it  on.  The  cutlery  and  tools  in  use 
amoi^  the  Siamese  arte  of  the  rudest  and  simplest 
description ;  and^  though  the  people  fabricate  arms, 
they  have  acquired  no  skill  in  the  art,  and  fire- 
anns  have  always  been  supplied  by  Europeans. 
Even  the  coarse  brown  pottery  in  use  is  mostly 
made  by  Peguans.  The  art  of  dyeing  is  on  the 
lowest  scale,  though  the  country  abounds  in  the 
necessaiy  materials;  and  printing  silks  and  cottons 
is  not  petLctned  by  the  Siamese  in  any  shape  or 
fonn.  The  Siamese  population  of  this  country  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  stationary,  and  the  greater 
pert  are  engaged  in  its  culture.  Much  more  would 
be  grown  if  the  people  were  masters  of  their  own 
time;  but  every  Siamese  male  is  obliged  to  work 
for  the  king  during  three  months  of  the  year,  and 
there  is  no  absolute  certainty  at  what  time  he  may 
be  called  to  do  so.  Beyond  the  regular  service  the 
men  are  often  called  on  to  attend  the  kings  on  any 
ioomey  they  may  make ;  and  although  the  num*- 
ber  so  called  ia  not  so  numerous  as  was  formerly 
the  esse,  owing  to  their  majesties  having  provided 
themselves  with  steamers,  and  being  able  thereby 
to  dispense  with  the  manual  labour  required  for 
propelling  the  royal  bai^s,  yet  the  very  lia- 
bility of  bein^  so  called  prevents  many  from 
growing  more  rice  than  they  require  for  their  own 
ccnsumption. 

Architecture  is  in  the  same  low  state  as  the  other 
•Its.  The  habitations  in  the  alluvial  grounds  are 
all  raised  on  piles,  as  in  the  rest  of  Inmar-beyond- 
the-Brahmaputra,  though  on  the  higher  lands 
piles  are  dispensed  with.  But  the  nouses  are 
neariyall  of  the  same  fra^e  materials,  among 
which  the  bamboo  and  Nipa  palm-leaf  are  the 
principal ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  capital  or  in  the 
other  towns  that  any  are  to  be  seen  constructed 
of  brick  and  mortar,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  The 
temples  though  snrrounded  with  brick  enclosures, 
consist  chiefly  of  timber-work;  and,  though  la- 
boriously carved,  gilt,  and  otherwise  adomra,  ex- 
hibit no  taste.  Edifices  for  public  convenience 
and  utility  seem  to  have  no  existence ;  and  neither 
piety,  superstition,  charity,  nor  interest,  seem  to 
have  led  the  rulers  of  this  country  to  construct 
bridges,  wells,  tanks  or  caravanserais.  The 
bribes,  even  at  the  capital,  consist  only  of  planks, 
and  no  where  do  we  observe  any  attempt  to  con- 
struct an  arch.    The  absence  of  public  roads  is 


not  less  remarkable.  There  are  but  two  of  any 
consequence  in  the  kingdom ;  one  from  Bangkok 
to  Yuthia,  and  another  iVom  Chantibon  to  Tnng- 
gaL  In  tiie  N.  and  on  the  Malay  isthmus,  ele- 
phants are  used^  to  convey  merchandise  across  the 
narrow  mountain  pathways;  but  these  animals 
are  prohibited,  except  to  a  few  favoured  indivi- 
duals, in  most  of  the  towns,  and  even  in  Bangkok 
wheel-carriages  are  imknown.  But  internal  navi- 
gation is  so  extensive,  cheap,  and  commodious, 
that  in  all  the  central  part  of  the  country  it 
supersedes  the  necessity  for  roads. 

Cbmirtefoe.— The  foreign  tmde  of  Siam  was  con- 
ducted formerly  chiefly  with  China,  Anam,  Java, 
Singapore,  and  other  British  ports  within  the 
Straits  of  Malacca ;  but  since  the  year  1855,  when 
Sir  J.  Bowrlng  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  a  considerable  trade  has  also  sprung 
up  with  Great  Britain.  However,  the  most  im- 
portant branch  by  far  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with 
China.  This  is  estimated  to  employ  at  least  200 
junks  annually,  many  of  which  are  of  500  or  600, 
and  some  not  less  than  1000  tons.  They  are  all 
of  Chinese  build,  though  mostly  constructed  in 
Siam;  some  are  owned  by  Siamese  merchants, 
but  many  more  by  Chinamen  residingin  Bangkok, 
and  the  cAws  are  never  Siamese.  These  vessels 
make  but  one  voya^  a  year,  going  in  one  mon- 
soon and  returning  in  the  other.  Most  of  them 
arrive  at  Bangkok  In  Dec  and  Jan.,  but  they  oon- 
tlnne  to  come  ftom  the  more  distant  provs.  till 
April,  and  sail  from  the  Me-nam  in  June  and  July. 
Numerous  small  vessels  keep  up  a  constant  inter- 
course with  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and 
the  neighbouring  islands;  and  two  or  three  Sia- 
mese ships,  built  on  the  European  model,  trade  to 
SingapoitB.  An  artificial  canaJ,  kept  in  good  order, 
connects  the  Me-nam  with  the  Camboja  river ;  but 
the  trade  by  it,  as  well  as  by  Cochin-Chinese  sea- 
going vessels,  has  been  depressed  of  late  years, 
owing  to  hostilities  between  Siam  and  Anam. 
Bangkok  is  the  great  emporium  of  trade ;  and  has 
the  largest  commerce,  next  to  Canton^  of  any  city 
not  peopled  by  Europeans,  or  their  descendants. 
The  total  amount  of  shipping  which  entered  the 
port  during  the  vear  1860,  excluding  junks,  was 
265  vessels,  of  106,910  tons,  against  214  vessels,  of 
88,460  tons,  in  1859,  showing  an  increase  of  66 
vessels,  or  28,350  tons.  (Report  of  Sir  Robert  H. 
Schombuigh,  British  Consul  at  Bangkok.)  The 
imports  into  Siam  from  China  consist  of  earthen- 
ware and  porcekin,  spelter,  quicksilver,  tea,  laksov, 
dried  fruits,  ruw  silk,  crapes,  satins,  and  other  silk 
fabrics,  with  nankeens,  shoes,  fans,  umbrellas, 
writing  paper,  incense,  and  Chinese  immigrants. 
From  the  Malay  archipelago,  and  the  countries  to 
the  Westward,  the  chief  imports  are  British  and 
Indian  piece  goods,  arms  and  ammunition  from 
Europe,  woollen  cloths,  a  little  glass-ware,  and 
commodities  suited  for  the  Chinese  markets,  as 
pepper,  tin,  dragon's  blood,  rattans,  bicke-de-mer^ 
esculent  swallows'  nests,  and  Malay  camphor. 
Besides  these  articles,  the  principal  exports  to 
China  and  ehsewhere  are  sugar,  cardamoms,  eagle, 
sapan  and  rose  woods,  mangrove  bark,  cotton, 
ivory,  stick  lac,  rice,  areca  nuts,  salt  fish,  the  hides 
and  skins  of  oxen,  bufialoes,  elephants,  rhinoce- 
roses, deer,  tigers,  leopards,  otters,  buiTalo,  ox,  deer, 
and  rhinoceros  horns ;  bones,  sinews,  and  feathers. 
The  trade  in  several  of  the  most  valuable  prodoets 
is  a  royal  monopoly ;  but  the  trade  in  sugar  and 
pepper,  the  two  great  staples  of  the  country,  is 
free.  The  two  kings  of  Siam  have,  in  recent  years, 
largely  engaged  in  trade,  being  shipowners  as 
well  as  general  merchants.  In  1860  they  owned 
twelve  vessels  at  the  port  of  Bangkok.  (Consular 
Report.) 
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Gold  and  copper  arc  not  used  as  money  in  Siam : 
the  only  coin  is  of  silver,  being  merely  aamallbar 
turned  m  at  the  ends,  and  stamped  on  one  side. 
Cowries  are  the  ordinary  medium  of  trafELc,  and 
12,800  go  to  the  tical,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  2^.  6d.  The  ordinary  weights  are  the  picul 
and  catty ;  the  former  is  the  same  as  the  Chinese, 
and  divided  into  50  catties  of  2f  lbs.  each.  The 
Siamese  fathom  is  about  6  ft.  6  in. :  the  sen,  a  land 
measure,  of  20  fathoms  square. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  but 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  there  are  two  kin^  in- 
stead of  one.  The  first,  however,  is  th6  chief,  or 
absolute  ruler  of  the  state,  the  functions  of  the 
second  king  being  bereft  of  any  exercise  of  high 
authority.  The  manners  of  the  court  and  the 
etiquette  observed  are  nearly  the  same  in  the 
present  day  as  they  are  described  by  the  earliest 
European  travellers.  The  first  king,  one  of  whose 
titles  is  *  the  God  Boodb,'  is  supposed  by  his  sub- 
jects to  be  a  deity,  and  is  reverenced  as  such ;  an 
immeasurable  distance  being  supposed  to  exist 
between  him  and  the  highest  of  the  nobility.  Next 
to  the  two  kings,  the  nobility  absorb  most  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  power;  there  being, 
except  in  some  case  of  appeal,  no  establishments 
exclusively  for  judicial  purposes.  The  Siamese 
have,  indeed,  written  laws;  but  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  first  king,  on  his  accession,  pub- 
lislies  a  new  edition,  with  his  own  interpolations, 
though  neither  the  original  code  nor  the  changes 
introduced  appear  to  be  much  regarded  bv  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  laws.  The  same  chiefs  who 
are  charged  with  the  military,  civil,  and  revenue 
administration,  are  the  only  judges  and  magis- 
trates. According  to  the  laws  of  inheritance,  a  man 
must  leave  his  property  to  his  family  in  preference 
to  strangers;  but  no  claim  of  pnmogeniture  is 
recogiiis^,  the  children  usually  sharing  equally. 
The  nature  of  the  marriage  contract  is  much  the 
same  as  in  other  eastern  countries,  polygamy  being 
permitted,  and  divorces  obtained  without  difficulty. 
A  breach  of  .the  marriage  vow  is  not  visited  with 
80  severe  a  penalty  as  in  Anam,  but  is  usually  ex" 
piable  by  a  pecuniar}'  fine. 

The  penal  code  of  Siam  bears  a  strong  analogy 
to  that  of  China,  especially  in  the  liberal  and  in- 
discriminate use  of  the  bamboo  for  the  punishment 
of  all  minor  offences.  For  crimes  of  magnitude, 
the  punishments,  as  in  Birmah,  are  of  the  most 
savage  description;  torture  may  also  be  applied 
to  extort  evidence.  They  have,  alsO)  the  same 
sort  of  ordeals  for  determining  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  accused  parties  that  were  common  in 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

Armed  Force.-^^yeiy  male  inhabitant,  from 
the  aee  of  21  upwards,  is  obliged  to  serve  the 
state  for  four  months  a  year»  The  following  indi- 
viduals are,  however,  excepted  t  members  of  t^e 
priesthood,  the  Chinese  settlers,  who  pay  a  com- 
mutation tax,  slaves,^  public  functionaries,  the 
fathers  of  three  sons  liable  to  sennce,  and  those 
who  purchase  exemption  by  a  fine  of  from  six 
to  eight  ticals  a  month,  or  hy  furnishing  a  slave 
or  some  other  person  not  subject  to  the  conscrip- 
tion, as  a  substitute.  There  is  no  standing 
army.  The  principal  force  of  the  Siamese  con- 
sists in  their  elephants ;  but  when  contrasted  with 
Europeans,  their  army  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
temptible. At  Bangkok,  there  is  a  numerous 
navy  of  war-junks  and  ^Ueys,  built  on  the  Chi- 
nese model,  and  mounting  heavy  guns,  manned 
by  Chinese  and  other  foreigners. 

The  public  revenue  is  estimated  at  about 
8,145,000^  sterling  a  year;  of  which  sum,  the 
poll-tax  and  fines  for  non-service  in  the  army 
may,  perhaps,  produce  2,500,000/. ;  tlie  land-tax, 


287,000t ;  tax  on  fruit  trees,  65,000iL ;  on  pepper, 
50,0002. ;  on  spirits  and  gambling,  about  57,000^ 
each  ;  the  customs,  33,000^,  &c.  But,  exdiiaive 
of  the  taxes  paid  in  money  or  produce,  the  people 
are  subjected  to  corveesy  and  other  oppresave  bur- 
dens. The  collectors  receive  no  salary,  being 
remunerated  by  a  tithe  of  the  revenue  lealtaed ; 
an  arrangement  which  generates  a  variety  of 
abuses.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  are  said 
nearly  to  balance  each  other,  but  there  is  seldom 
any  krge  sum  in  the  public  treasury. 

Beliffion. — ^The  worship  of  Boodh  is  nearly  uni- 
versal in  the  countries  lying  E.  of  Hindostan,  but 
the  Buddhism  of  S.  is  very  different  from  that  of 
N.  Asia.  Gaudama  is  worshipped  in  Siam  under 
the  name  of  Somona  Codom.  Every  male  Siamese 
must  enter  the  priesthood  once  in  Kis  life,  though 
he  may  quit  it  again  at  pleasure.  The  taiopouuj 
or  priests,  live  together  in  monasteries,  sometimes 
containing  several  hundred  individmUs,  endowed 
by  the  government  or  by  wealthy  persona.  The 
papal  uiurch  has  maintained  missions  in  Siam 
for  nearly  200  years,  but  tliere  are  only  about 
2,200  K.  Catholics  in  the  country,  including  800 
Anamese,  and  several  descendant  of  Portuguese. 
Neither  do  the  American  Baptist  and  other  mb- 
sions  appear  to  have  made  many  proselytes. 

Manners, — The  inhabs.  of  Siam  are  decidedly 
lower  in  civilisation  than  either  the  Anamese  or 
Birmans.  They  are  less  gross,  however,  in  their 
eating  than  the  former,  and  women  are  not  su 
much  degraded  among  them  as  among  the  latter. 
They  are  also  more  generally  acquainted  with 
reamng  and  writing  than  the  Birmcse.  Both 
sexes  dress  nearly  alike,  and  wear  fewer  clothe:* 
than  almost  any  other  semi-civilised  people  of 
the  East:  a  cotton  garment  reaching  downwards 
from  the  loins,  with  sometimes  a  scuf  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  usually  completes  the 
Siamese  costume.  Jewellery  and  trinkets  arc 
little  used,  but  the  teeth  of  married  women  aru 
always  stained  black.  They  are  nearly  as  much 
addicted  to  gambling  and  cockfighting  as  their 
Malay  neighbours;  they  are  also  very  fond  of 
theatrical  entertainments  and  music,  in  which  last 
they  display  considerable  skilL  Their  language 
is  radically  monosyllabic,  and  cognate  with  those 
of  the  Laos  Shans  and  Anamese ;  but  many  words 
have  been  introduced  into  it  from  the  Cambojan, 
a  polysyllabic  language,  and  the  Pali  or  sacred 
tongue,  which  last  the  common  dialect  imitates 
in  the  form  of  its  written  characters. 

As  in  other  Asiatic  countries  slavery  is  com- 
mon, and  some  chiefs  have  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  slaves.  Some  of  the  conquered  dis- 
tricts have  been  almost  depopulated,  to  bring 
their  inhabs.  to  Siam,  and  at  all  times  an  active 
slave-trade  is  carried  on  along  the  Birman  fron- 
tier. Persons  are  sold  into  slavery  for  debt,  and 
men  may  sell  their  wives  and  children  at  plea- 
sure. A  common  custom  is  for  the  master  not 
to  support  his  slave,  but  to  allow  the  latter  to 
work  for  himself  for  two  or  three  months,  to 
supply  necessaries  for  the  rest  of  tlie  year.  Chil- 
dren inherit  their  parents'  bondage. 

Higtor^, — ^The  Siamese  are  said  to  possess  re- 
cords which  go  back  for  1,000  years ;  but  little  in 
their  accounts  possesses  any  interest  till  1511, 
when  the  first  intercourse  of  Europeans  with 
Siam  took  place.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
had  traded  with  the  Siamese  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century,  when  the  first  British  ship  went 
up  the  Me-nam  in  1612.  In  1683,  Constantino 
Phalcon,  a  Cephalonian  Greek,  had  found  means 
to  ^t  himself  raised  to  the  dignity  of  foreign 
minister  of  Siam,  and  soon  afterwards  opened  a 
communication  with  France.     Louis  XIV.  sent 
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an  envoy  (the  celebrated  M.  de  la  Loub^ro,  who 
gave  an  excellent  description  of  the  country)  to 
Siam  in  1685.  The  French  were,  however,  ex- 
pelled the  country  in  1690;  since  which  time 
nnmerous  wars,  oitber  aggressive  or  defensive, 
with  the  surrounding  statn,  have  been  the  most 
coosdcaous  events  oi  Siamese  history. 

SIBERIA,  a  vast  territory  of  N.  Asia,  belong- 
ing to  Rnasia,  which  see ;  and,  also,  the  artlde 
Asia. 

SIBKIM,  or  SIKKIM,  a  state  of  N.  Hindostan, 
tributary  to  the  British,  between  the  26th  and 
28th  degs.  N.  laU,  and  about  the  88th  £.  long., 
having  N.  Thibet,  E.  Bootan,  W.  Nepaul,  and  S. 
the  Bengal  territory.  Area,  about  4,400  sq.  m. 
Pop.  cstunated  at  about  166,000.  From  its  si- 
tuation on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  its  geo- 
(pvphy  and  products  are  nearly,  similar  to  those 
of  ^tan  and  NepauL  It  was  placed  under  Bri- 
tish protection  in  1816. 

SICILY  (an.  Sicilia),  the  largest,  finest,  most 
important,  and  most  celebrated  island  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, constituting  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  between  Ut.  36°  88'  and  88°  18'  N.,  and 
long.  120  20'  and  16°  40'  E.  It  is  separated  from 
the  S.  extremity  of  Italy  by  the  luirrow  Strait  of 
Measina,  only  2  m.  across,  and  from  Cape  Bon 
in  Africa  by  a  channel  86  m.  in  width.  It  is  of  a 
uiangular  shape,  and  was  hence,  in  andquitv, 
sometimes  called  Triquetra,  but  more  commonly 
TVmocna,  from  its  terminating  in  the  three  pro- 
montories of  Boeo  (an.  LifytKeum)^  Passaro  (an. 
Paekymim),  and  Faro  (an.  Fdorum),  It  seems 
to  have  derived  its  usual  name  of  Siikiia  from  the 
Sicani  or  Siculi,  its  earliest  inhab.  Length,  £. 
asdW.,  about  215  m.;  greatest  breadth,  160  m. 
Area,  10,510  sc^.  m.  Pop.  2,802,168  in  1862. 
•  The  Neptuman  or  Madonian  chain  of  moun- 
tains stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Messina,  at 
the  NE.  extremity  of  the  island,  along  its  N. 
coast  to  (^pe  Boeo  at  its  W.  extremity.  Some  of 
its  summits  are  of  considerable  altitude.  It  give8 
off  several  spurs  to  the  S.,  which,  with  their 
nmifications,  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
surface.  But,  exclusive  of  these,  there  are  some 
mountains  which  are  quite  detached  from  and  un- 
connected with  any  system.  The  principal  of  these 
U  Ktna,  the  most  celebrat«d  of  European  moun- 
tains, near  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  and  by  far 
the  loftiest  in  Sicily,  being  not  leas  than  10,872  ft. 
abo>e  the  sea.  (See  Etna.)  There  are.  some 
extensive  plains :  the  principal  is  that  of  Catania, 
St  the  foot  of  Etna;  the  next  in  point  of  size 
being  those  of  Milazzo,  Terra  Nova,  Syracuse, 
and  that  extending  along  the  SW.  shore  for  about 
100  m.  E.  of  Trapani.  The  rivera,  though  gene- 
rally insignificant  in  point  of  size,  are  mostly 
oelebrated  in  classic  history  or  poetry.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  Salso  fan.  Himera)^  which,  as  well  as 
the  PUtani  and  Belici,  discharges  itself  on  the 
W.  coast.  The  Giaretta  (an.  Simetus)  waters 
the  plain  of  Catania.  A  great  number  of  small 
brooks  and  torrents  disembogue  on  the  N.  coast; 
but  none  of  the  rivers  are  navigable,  or  otherwise 
available  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  only 
lake  worth  notice  is  that  of  Biveri,  or  Lentini,  in 
the  plain  of  Catania. 

Except  in  some  low  and  marshy  tracts,  the  aii 
of  Sicily  is  generally  salubrious,  and  the  climate, 
though  rather  hot,  is,  for  the  most  part,  delight- 
ful. Cold  weather  is  sometimes  experienced,  but 
the  severity  of  the  winter  is  never  such  as  to 
affect  the  verdure  of  the  country.  Ice  and  snow 
are  never  seen  except  on  Etna,  and  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Madonian  chain,  but  the  sunmier 
heats,  espedally  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
arocoo,  or  SE,  wind,  are  often  very  oppressive. 
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The  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the 
year,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  from  about  36<>  to 
110^  Fah.;  its  mean  height  being  estimated  by 
Smyth  at  62*5^,  and  that  of  the  barometer  at 
29'80.  Whilst  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  signs, 
the  sky,  although  it  seldom  assumes  the  deep 
blue  tint  of  the  tropics,  is,  nevertheless,  beauti- 
fully dear  and  serene;  but  afl^  the  autumnal 
equmox  the  winds  become  boisterous,  and  the 
atmosphere  heavy  and  dense ;  the  dews  and  fo^s 
increase,  particularly  on  the  coasts,  and  the  ram 
falls  in  frequent  and  heavy  showers.  Sicily  has, 
on  various  occasions,  been  subject  to  destructive 
earthquakes,  which  usually  take  place  towards 
the  end  of  winter, 

^  The  primary  rocks  in  the  mountains  are  prin- 
cipally granite,  quartz,  and  mica.  These  arc 
overlaid  in  many  parts  by  limratone  rocks,  and 
most  of  the  lower  hill  ranges  are  calcareous, 
abounding  with  metallic  ores.  The  soil,  though 
very  various,  is  almost  everywhere  endowed  with 
the  greatest  fertility,  and  has  been  famous  alike 
in  ancient  and  modem  times  for  its  extraordinary 
productiveness.  Sicily  was,  in  fact,  the  nrincipal 
granary  (horreum)  of  Rome.  It  is  said  oy  Livy 
to  have  been  *PopuIomu  Romano^  pace  ac  bellOf 
JkHssimum  annona  aubauHum,^  (Lib.  xxvii  cap. 
5.)  And  the  third  oration  of  Cicero  against 
Yerres,  or  that  entitled  De  FrumentOy  affords  in 
every  part  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  the  fer- 
tility of  this  fine  island,  and  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  supplies  of  com  which  it  furnished 
to  Rome.  In  some  of  the  valleys  the  soil  consists 
of  a  rich  loam,  from  20  to  30  ft.  in  depth.  The 
decomposed  volcanic  products  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  large  portions  of  the  country  are  also 
extremely  fruitful,  being  suiuble  alike  for  the 
production  of  com,  wine  and  oiL  Immense  beds 
of  sulphur  are  found  in  the  central  and  S.  parts  of 
the  island. 

The  vegetable  products  of  Sicily  embrace  nu 
merous  tropical  as  well  as  European  plants.  The 
surface  has  been  divided,  aceording  to  its  eleva- 
tion, into  the  following  five  regions,  each  distin- 
guished by  its  vegetation : — 
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1.  Bub-tropical 


2.  Bvergreen 

8.  Oak    and ) 

IChesnnt  ] 
4.  Beech  Wood 
6.  Upper  Beg. 
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{Papyms,     Sugar-cane, 
Date  and  Dwarf  Palm 
OUves,  Agmml. 
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,      Italy.)  I 
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Sicily  was  believed,  in  anti(]uity,  to  have  been 
the  native  country  of  com.  (Diod.  Siculus,  lib.  v.) 
Homer  says  of  its  early  inhabitants: — 

*  Untaught  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe,  and  sow. 
They  all  their  products  to  free  nature  owe. 
The  soil  untill'd  a  ready  harvest  yields, 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields ; 
Spontaneous  wines  from  weighty  clusters  pour. 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  sliow'r.' 

Pope's  Odyssey.lib.  xL  lin.  131. 

Agriculture  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
island  under  the  auspices  of  Ores.  But  there  are 
now  few,  if  any,  countries  in  Europe  in  which 
that  art  is  in  so  degraded  a  state.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  think,  from  the  number  and  mag- 
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nitude  of  its  cities,  and  other  cinnimstances,  that 
its  population  in  antiquity  must  have  been  much 
larger  than  in  modem  times.  Indeed,  the  fair 
presumption  seems  to  be,  that  it  must  then  have 
amounted  to  at  least  from  3^  to  4  millions.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  greater  density  of  pop.,  it 
was  able  to  export  vast  quantities  of  com  to  Italy. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  very  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  melancholy  change.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  power,  Sdly  was  occu- 
pied successively  by  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Nor- 
mans, and  French,  till  at  length  it  became  a 
dependency  first  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  after- 
wards of  that  of  Naples.  It  is  to  this  dependence, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  s^tem  b^ 
the  Normans,  that  its  backward  state  is  prina- 
pally  to  be  ascribed.  The  multiplied  abuses  which 
grew  up  in  Spain  under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  successors  of  the  Austrian  line,  flourished 
with  equal  luxuriance  in  Sicily,  and  proved  no 
less  destmctive  of  the  industry  and  civilisation  of 
its  inhabs.  than  of  those  of  Spain.  The  Neapolitan 
regime  has  been  equally  pemicions;  and  mis- 
govemment,  the  abuses  of  uie  feudal  system,  in- 
security, and  unequal  and  arbitrary  taxes  have 
here,  aa  evervwhere  else,  paralysed  industry  and 
impoverished  the  people.  But  the  grand  curse  of 
Sicilian,  as  of  Sardinian  industry,  will  probably 
be  found  in  the  oppressive  restrictions  that  have 
been  laid  on  the  exportation  of  com.  Down  to  a 
late  period  no  com  could  be  exported  without 
leave  being  obtained  from  the  ReeU  Patnmonio^  a 
body  that  pretended  to  take  an  account  of  the 
crops,  and  which  determined  whether  there  were 
to  be  any  exportation ;  and  in  the  event  of  its 
being  allowed,  it  issued,  or  rather  sold,  licences  to 
a  few  favoured  individuals,  authorising  them  to 
export  certain  specified  quantities.  Even  had 
Sicily  been  ten  times  more  productive  than  she 
ically  is,  it  is  (juite  impossible  that  agriculture 
could  have  flourished  under  such  discouragements. 
Luckily,  however,  these  oppressive  restraints  have 
recently  been  abolished,  and  there  are  no  longer 
any  obstacles  to  the  free  exportation  of  com. 

The  property  of  the  island  was  valued  in  1811, 
when  the  English  garrison  and  fleet  occasioned  a 
great  demand,  and  hi^h  prices  for  produce  of  all 
kinds,  and  this  valuation  has  been  continued  to 
this  day,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  land  and  house 
tax  (Jbndiaria)  is  levied.  A  rate  of  7^  per  cent, 
on  this  valuation  was  first  charged,  which  was 
8ubse(^uently  raised  to  12^  per  cent.,  at  which  it  is 
now  hxed.  Though  there  are  in  Sicily  a  very 
considerable  number  of  small  proprietors,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  church 
and  the  nobility,  some  of  whom  have  very  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  estates.  Down  to  a  recent 
period  these  were  held  under  a  system  of  strict 
entail,  and  their  occupiers,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
estates  of  the  crown  and  church,  usually  held 
under  triennial  leases,  and  were  in  a  state  of 
feudal  bondage,  and  subject  to  numerous  exactions 
on  the  part  of  their  lords.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, even  though  there  had  been  neither  re- 
btrictions  on  exportation,  nor  a  land-tax,  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  low 
state  of  agriculture,  need  not  be  wondered  at. 

But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day  has  arisen  for  Sicily  in  recent  times. 
In  1812  and  1838  laws  were  passed  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry;  and  these  laws 
were  followed  up,  in  1868,  b>r  another,  by  which 
in  future,  on  the  death  of  any  individual  possessed 
of  an  estAte  in  land,  and  having  more  than  one 
son,  the  half  only  of  the  estate  shall  descend  to 
the  eldest  son,  and  the  other  half  shall  be  di- 


vided in  equal  shares  among  the  other  children. 
This  law,  which  appears  to  have  been  framed  on 
the  model  of  that  which  regulates  the  successioD 
to  property  in  France,  must  have  nearly  similar 
effects. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  year  1861, 
the  net  rental  of  the  surface  of  the  island  is  valued 
at  about  two  millions  and  three-quarters  sterling, 
and  that  of  the  underground  at  a  auart«r  of  a 
million.  The  sum  total  of  3,000,000  is  divided  in 
the  ratios  of  2,  18,  75,  and  910  parts  of  a  thousand 
among  the  crown,  the  communes,  the  church,  and 
the  limdloids  generally,  in  699,000  lots,  each  ave- 
raging 4L  per  annum.  In  1811  the  net  rental  of 
the  country  was  declared  by  the  landowners  to  be 
somewhat  leas  than  l,OO0,00OJL  sterling  per  annum 
— a  sum  divided  unequally  among  2,000  families. 
The  number  of  landlords  among  whom  the  surface 
is  now  divided  is  about  20,000,  and  that  of  mine- 
owners  1,000.  This  change  of  persons  is  owing 
to  various  measures,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
abolition  of  entails,  the  equal  division  of  the  half 
of  all  properties,  and  the  assignment  to  creditors 
of  encumbered  estates.  During  the  last  century 
and  a  half  the  growth  of  wealth  in  Sicily  has  out- 
stripped the  march  of  population.  In  1716  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  1,200,000,  and  the  value 
of  property  about  6,000,000^  sterling:  in  1748 
the  population  had  risen  to  1,300,000  souls,  and 
the  public  wealth  to  12,000,000^  sterling.  In  18 1 1 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1,800,000,  and  the 
value  of  propertv  18,000,000t :  in  1857  the  popu- 
lation was  2,200,000,  and  the  amount  of  wealth 
60,000,000^  Population  has  therefore  onlv  doubled 
itself,  whereas  the  increase  of  wealth  has  been 
nearly  tenfold;  or,  deducting  one-third  for  the 
decreased  value  of  gold,  sevenfold  in  the  oonrse  of 
150  years.  • 

Exclunve  of  wheat  and  barley,  hemp,  flax,  and 
cotton  are  raised  with  but  little  labour.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  last  is  said  to  be  extending  of  late  years, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maazara.  It 
is  mostly  short-stapled,  and  but  little  is  exported, 
and  that  only  to  Naples  and  Trieste.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  by  attention  to  its  culture, 
and  the  introduction  of  improved  varieties,  its  qua- 
lity might  be  improved,  and  it  might  become  an 
article  of  some  importance.  The  sugar-cane  was 
formerly  a  staple  product  of  the  S.  shore  of  Sicily. 
But,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  cheaper  sugar 
from  the  W .  Indies  and  Brazil,  the  culture  of  the 
cane  is  now  restricted  to  some  small  plantations 
near  Avola,  and  will  probably,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, be  wholly  abandoned. 

The  district  round  Marsala  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  wine  culture ;  and,  thanks  to  the  exertions 
of  some  English  capitalists  established  in  that  city, 
the  production  of  wine  is  become  an  important 
branch  of  industry,  and  it  forms  a  principal  article 
of  export  (See  Mar8A.la.)  Vines  are  generally 
treated  as  in  France,  being  cut  low,  and  not  fes- 
tooned along  other  trees,  as  in  S.  Ital^.  But, 
except  in  the  English  establishments,  Uttle  care 
is  in  general  bestowed  on  the  vintage :  the  wine- 
"press  IS  a  very  mde  machine,  and  in  some  districts 
It  is  altogether  wanting,  the  process  of  crushing 
the  grapes  being  performed  in  large  vats,  by  the 
treamng  of  bare-footed  peasants.  Along  the  N. 
coast,  the  mountain  slopes  and  valleys  are,  almost 
wholly  covered  with  olive  groves,  though  else- 
where they  are  rare,  and  do  not  furnish  sufficient 
oil  for  the  inhabs.  But  for  the  imperfections  in 
the  mode  of  its  preparation,  the  oil  or  Sicily  would 
be  excellent.  The  olives,  however,  are  permitted 
to  hang  on  the  tree  till  they  come  off  with  shaking, 
or  beating  with  light  canes,  and  they  are  then 
kept  in  vats  till  they  get  quite  black,  so  that  the 
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oil  beoomee  pungent  and  rancid,  and  though  fit  for 
the  lamp,  is  totally  unfit  for  the  table.  It  ia  only 
aear  the  ciq>ital,  and  in  a  few  other  places,  that  a 
more  improved  process  is  followed.  Lemons  and 
oranges,  which  grow  luxuriantly,  are  of  excellent 
quality,  well  adapted  for  long  voyages,  and,  when 
intended  for  exportation,  are  coUe^ed  with  more 
care  than  any  other  agricultural  product.  They 
are  laigely  exported,  and  are  altogether  highly 
important  Almonds,  pistachios,  dates,  madder, 
the  barilla  plant,  hazel-nuts,  the  Ricituu  palma, 
or  castor-oil  plant,  saffiron,  and  tobacco,  might  all 
be  raised  in  any  quantity;  but  their  culture  is,  for 
the  most  part,  nef^lected,  or  ill-conducted.  The 
mulbeny  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Messina,  and 
in  the  KE.  part  of  the  island,  but  the  produce  of 
silk  does  not  exceed  400,000  lbs.  a  year.  The 
manna  ash  is  grown  near  the  capital,  and  manna 
not  being  monopolised  by  the  government  in  Sicily, 
as  in  Naples,  it  might  be  a  profitable  article  of  trade 
if  there  were  any  public  enterprise.  Liquorice  is 
found  growing  ynld  in  several  parts  of  the  island, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  juice  are  exported. 
The  culture  of  shumac  is  more  attended  to,  and 
it  fonns  a  principal  article  of  export  Potatoes, 
which  have  been  introduced  dunng  the  present 
century,  are  become  a  principal  article  in  the  diet 
ofthepeasantzy. 

The  want  of  improved  means  of  communication 
is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  on  agriculture. 
Recently  a  line  of  railway  has  been  constructed 
fiom  Messina  to  Catania,  Girgenti,  and  Palermo ; 
but  good  ordinary  roads,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
Palermo  and  other  great  towns,  are  all  but  un- 
known, and  the  only  mode  of  travelling  is  by 
means  of  the  tettigoy  a  kind  of  fly  without  wheels, 
holding  two  persons,  and  carried  like  a  sedan 
chair  by  two  mules,  one  before  and  the  other 
behind.* 

Formerly  there  were  only  certain  ports  from 
which  com  could  be  exported,  a  limitation  which 
gave  rise  to  the  establishment  at  these  ports  of 
public  magazines,  or  cmricatori^  where  the  com 
may  be  deposited  till  an  opportunity  occurs  of 
shipping  it  off.  Provided  it  be  of  good  quality, 
and  be  brought  in  immediately  after  harvest,  or, 
at  farthest,  m  August,  it  is  warehoused  free  of 
expense ;  what  it  gains  in  bulk  after  that  period 
(about  5  per  cent)  being  sufficient  to  defray  all 
expenses.  The  receipt  of  the  conoztor,  or  keeper 
of  the  magazine,  is  negotiable  like  a  bill  of  ex- 
cfaaoge,  and  is  the  object  of  speculative  purchases 
on  the  exchange  at  Palermo  and  Messina,  accord- 
ing to  the  expected  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  com. 
The  depositor  of  a  quantity  sells  it  m  such  por- 
tions as  be  pleases,  the  whole  being  faithfully 
accounted  for.  The  public  magazines,  in  some 
parts  of  the  island,  are  either  excavations  into 
calcareous  rocks,  or  holes  in  the  ground  shaped 
like  a  bottle,  walled  up,  and  made  water-proof, 
containing  each  about  300  salme  of  com,  or  about 
2,250  £nglish  bushels.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  is 
hennetically  closed  with  a  stone  fastened  with 
gypsum.  Com  may  be  thus  preserved  for  an  in- 
uennite  length  of  time ;  at  least  it  has  been  found 
in  perfectly  good  condition  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century. 

The  rearing  of  live  stock  occupies  even  less  at^ 
tention  than  tilhi^  In  general,  the  horses,  mules, 
and  asses  of  Sialy  are  small  and  ill  made ;  the 
mules  of  Modica  and  the  asses  of  the  Pantellarian 
breed  being  exceptions.  The  Tunis,  or  reddish- 
brown,  and  long-homed  breed  of  cattle,  are  large, 
fitrung,  and  weU  formed,  and  there  is  a  good  breed 
of  goats.  But  the  sheep,  excepting  a  few  Merino 
flocks,  are  very  inferior,  and  their  wool  is  used 
only  m  the  coarse  manufactures  of  the  country. 


Hogs  are  of  the  worst  possible  breed.  Forests, 
owing  to  waste  and  mismanagement,  have  almost 
disappeared,  except  on  the  flanks  of  Etna  and  on 
some  of  the  N.  mountains.  Staves  for  wine  casks, 
and  ship  timber,  are  mostly  imported  from  other 
countries,  and  even  fire-wood  is  scarce. 

The  fisheries  are  chiefly  conducted  by  corpora- 
tions of  fishermen,  or  munied  individuals.  That 
at  Palermo  employs,  during  the  season,  from  900 
to  1,000  boats,  and  3,500  i^hermen,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  valued  at  from  20,0002.  to  25,0002.  a  year. 
The  fishermen  of  Palermo  belong  to  two  corpora- 
tions, each  of  which  has  a  physician,  surgeon, 
chaplain,  and  other  officers,  who  are  paid  from  a 
fund  raised  by  a  subscription  from  each  member, 
of  about  3  per  cent  on  his  share  of  the  produce. 
This  fund  is  also  applied  to  the  relief  of  members 
and  other  general  purposes.  Tunnies,  the  fish 
principally  caught  on  the  Sicilian  coasts,  are  taken 
as  in  other  parts  of  Southem  Italy.  This  valuable 
fish,  which  was  in  great  request  in  antiquity,  as 
well  as  in  modem  times,  is  of  lar]ge  dimensions, 
being  generally  from  4  to  8  ft  in  length,  with  a 
nearly  equal  girth.  Its  flesh  is  highly  nutritious; 
The  shoals  of  tunny  enter  the  Mediterranean  early 
in  the  year.  The  tonjiare,  or  fishing  establish- 
ments, on  the  Sicilian  coasts,  are  more  extensive 
and  valuable  than  those  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  nets  belonging  to  the  one  in 
the  Bay  of  Palermo  are  so  very  strong  as  to  be 
able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  ship  when  under 
sail.  The  fishery  of  the  sword-fish  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  the  anchovy 
and  pilchard  fisheries  to  Siculania.  Lentini  has 
some  trade  in  botarmif  made  of  the  roe  of  the 
mullet  The  coral  fishery,  near  Bona,  in  Africa, 
is  principally  frec^uented  oy  fishermen  from  Tra- 
panl,  at  which  city  the  coral  is  polished,  and 
brought  for  exportation  to  Catania,  Naples,  and 
L^horn. 

The  minerals  of  Sicily  are  important  and  va^ 
luable.  Sulphur  ranks  first;  it  is  found  in  great 
quantities  imbedded  in  blue  marl,  or  in  gypsum 
and  limestone,  over  most  of  the  central  and  S. 
parts  of  the  island.  The  sulphur  mines  have  been 
wrought  for  upwards  of  300  years ;  but  it  is  only 
since  1820  that  any  extraordinary  quantity  has 
been  prepared  for  exportation.  Subsequently  to 
1833,  the  trade  with  this  country  increased  so 
much  that  the  export  of  sulphur  to  the  United 
Kingdom  rose  from  19,122  tons  in  the  above  year 
to  88,654  tons  in  1838.  In  the  latter  year,  however, 
the  Neapolitan  govemment  granted  to  a  French 
company  tlie  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  stdphur, 
the  production  of  which  was  to  be  limited  to 
600,000  quintals,  to  be  supplied  to  the  company 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  at  certain  fixed 
prices,  on  condition  of  the  latter  paying  to  the 
govemment  a  bonus  of  400,000  Neapolitan  ducats 
a  year.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  impolicy 
and  absurdity  of  such  a  project  Instead  of  at^ 
tempting  to  limit  the  export  of  sulphur,  govem- 
ment should  have  given  it  every  possible  facility; 
and  taking  the  export,  under  a  ftee  system,  at 
only  1,500,000  quintals,  it  would  have  yielded,  at 
the  low  duty  of  2s.  a  cwt  on  export,  a  larger  sum 
than  was  to  be  paid  by  the  company  for  their 
monopoly.  Luckily,  however,  a  firm  remonstrance 
by  England  occasioned  the  suppression  of  the  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  duty  on  its  export  having  been 
wholly  repealed  in  1846,  the  shipments  are  now 
very  extensive.  Some  sulphur  mmes  are  wrought 
by  English  speculators  with  machinery  brought 
from  England,  and  workmen  from  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, and  Scotland ;  but  in  most  of  the  other  min&s 
the  processes  are  mde,  and,  in  melting,  a  great 
part  of  tbc  sulphur  is  allowed  to  escape  in  gad. 
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to  tlic  destruction  of  the  surrounding  vegetation. 
Sicil}^  furnishes  saltpetre  of  excellent  quality,  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  her  own  consumption,  but, 
from  want  of  enterprise,  none  is  prtKluced  for 
exportation.  Rock  salt,  bitumen,  gypsum,  and 
marble  of  different  kinds  are  found  m  various 
places;  and  good  salt  is  made  at  Trapani  and 
other  coast  towns.  There  are  also  ores  of  copper, 
lead,  mercury,  and  iron;  but  very  few  of  these 
are  wrought.  There  are  no  iron  founderies  in  the 
iHland ;  and  iron  and  tin  goods  are  principally  im- 
]>()rted  from  £ngland,  lead  from  Spain,  and  steel 
fmm  Germany. 

In  some  of  title  principal  cities  there  are  a  few 
manufactares  of  &ilk,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen 
stuffs,  the  cotton  and  woollen  yam  being  impor- 
ted from  Naples  and  Salerno.  A  successful  attempt 
has  of  late  been  made  at  Trapani  to  spin  low  nos. 
of  cotton  twist  by  steam  power ;  and  some  progress 
is  making,  both  at  Palermo  and  Messina,  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordinary  printed  muslins  and  such 
like  articles.  At  Palermo  there  are  also  oil-cloth 
and  glass  factories.  But  both  glass  and  oil-cloth, 
with  cotton  and  coarse  woollen  goods,  India  hand- 
kerchiefs, crapes,  and  earthenware  are  principally 
supplied  by  England ;  fine  woollens,  printed  cot- 
tons, and  silk  goods  come  from  France  and  Bel- 
gium; Germany  and  Holland  send  the  principal 
]mrt  of  the  linen  goods;  paper  and  Swiss  goods 
are  imported  from  Genoa;  and  dye  woods  and 
coloidal  products  come  direct  from  America. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  from 
and  to  various  countries,  in  each  of  the  yean  1862 
and  1863  :— 


i  Import*      Exports 


United  States 

On  the  Baltic,) 
Belgiiun,  and  1- 
Germany        J 

Franco 

Great  Britain) 
and  Colonies  j 

Italian  States    . 

Other  Countries 


£ 

239,200 

399,197 

761,363 
966,386! 


£ 

302,698 

399,492 

452,648 
1,161,177 


399,864     872,998 
663,179     172,941 


Total        .  3,267,679  2,861 ,964 


Import!      Esporu 


£ 

26,018 

172,443 

499,819 

749,460 

111,666 
176,328 

,783,624 


£ 

821,008 

I 

460,460, 

627,398 

868,068 

401.606 
144,380i 

2,702,805' 


Accounts  are  kept  in  ducats -3«.  b'2d.  of  10 
tarini;  the  tan^^'ld,^  equivalent  to  10  bajocchi, 
of  2  grani  and  8  piccioli  each.  The  oncia  of  80 
tarmi-10«.  3d.  The  lb ="7  lb.  Eng.;  the  salma 
of  wheat,  dec =7^  Eng.  bushela.  The  palmo=10 
inches  3  lines  Eng.;  the  braccio==8  palmi;  the 
canna=8  palmi. 

Government, — The  feudal  system  was  introduced 
into  Sicily  by  Count  Roger,  soon  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Saracens,  in  1072.  He  also  established 
a  representative  assembly,  or  parliament,  which 
subsisted,  notwithstanding  the  many  changes  the 
island  has  undergone,  down  to  our  own  times. 
This  assembly  consisted  of  3  estates,  or  bracdos. 
The  first,  or  braccio  ecclesiasHcOj  comprised  66 
prelates,  abbots,  and  other  cleigymen ;  the  second, 
or  braccio  miUtaref  comprised  227  nobles,  among 
whom  were  68  princes,  27  dukes,  and  37  marquises, 
but  the  laiger  portion  of  the  nobility  had  no  seat 
in  the  assembly :  the  third,  or  braccio  demamahj 
comprised  43  representatives  of  as  many  free 
towns.  The  prince  of  Butero  was  hereditary 
president  of  the  assembly.  It  is  obvious,  from 
this  statement,  that  the  nobles  and  clergy  had  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  this  assembly;  and 
while  the  possession  of  by  far  the  greater  portion 


of  the  landed  property  of  the  island  made  the  sub- 
stantial and  real  equal  to  the  numerical  ascend- 
ancy of  those  two  classes,  the  establishment  of 
majorats  and  entails,  and  the  servitude  of  the 
peasantry,  who  were  in  the  most  absolute  state  of 
dependency  on  their  lords,  interested  the  latter  in 
the  support  of  abuses  that  opposed  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  public  prosperity.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Sicilian  parliament  should  have 
failed  in  producing  the  advantages  which  modems 
are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  sach  institutions;  and 
that  it  should,  in  fact,  have  become  a  bulwark  for 
the  defence  and  protection  of  the  most  oppressive 
and  odious  privileges. 

The  crown  was  quite  as  anxious  as  the  buighers 
to  limit  the  privil^es  of  the  brarcio  mUUare,  pro- 
vided that  could  be  done  without  extending  the 
privileges  of  the  people  in  a  constitutional  point 
of  view.  But  not  daring  to  openly  attack  so 
powerful  a  body,  it  fell  upon  the  device,  worthy 
of  the  bigoted  and  imbecile  government  of  old 
Spain,  of  mining  the  industry  of  the  coiintiy  by 
laying  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  its  pro- 
duce, that  it  might,  in  this  way,  impoverish  the 
barons.  This  wretched  system'  was  acted  upon 
during  the  whole  of  last  century,  and  Sicily  was  a 
prey  to  every  sort  of  abuse.  At  length,  in  1812, 
a  new  constitution  was  established,  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  commander  of 
the  British  forces  in  the  island.  Under  this  con- 
stitution, which  was  formed  on  the  model  of  that 
of  England,  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in 
the  kmg,  and  in  an  upper  house  consisting  of 
barons  and  bishops,  and  a  lower  house  elected  by 
the  people.  Unluckily,  however,  Sicily  woa  not 
in  a  condition  suitable  for  the  working  of  such  a 
form  of  government.  The  upper  house  had  every 
thing  to  lose,  the  lower  every  thing  to  gain; 
and  though  some  members  of  the  former  saw  the 
expediency  or  rather  necessity  of  Welding  up  in- 
j uncus  privil^^s  and  making  timely  reforms,  the 
far  greater  number  were  firmly  opposed  to  all 
innovation.  Under  such  circumstances  no  im- 
provements could  be  effected ;  and  the  constitu- 
tion becoming  unpopular  with  all  parties,  the 
crown  had  littie  difficulty  in  effecting  its  abolition 
in  1816,  and  in  establij^'mg  a  nearly  arbitrary 
system  of  government  Since  then,  and  up  to  the 
year  1860,  when  Sicily  became  annexed  to  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  administration  of 
Sicily  remauied  assimilated  to  that  of  Naples. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion, 
but  others  are  tolerated.  There  are  about  68,000 
Greeks  m  the  bland,  chiefly  living  in  the  Piana 
flei  Grecif  near  Palermo,  and  a  few  thousand  Jews. 
There  are  3  archbishoprics,  those  of  Palermo, 
Messina,  and  Monreale ;  10  bishoprics,  and  priests 
in  all  the  communes.  The  church  is  chietly 
maintained  by  revenues  derived  from  landed  es- 
tates. There  are  numerous  monasteries ;  and  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes  is  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Palermo  and  Catania 
have  flourishing  universities,  both  of  which  have 
had  man}*^  distinguished  individuals  among  their 
professors :  there  are  colleges  and  academies  in  21 
towns,  and  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  each 
commune.  In  these  popular  schools,  besides  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  pupils  are  taught 
linear  drawing  and  the  geographv  of  Sicily.  In 
the  prov.  of  Catania  the  method  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion has  been  adopted.  There  are  several  Jesuits* 
schools,  3  episcopal  academies  for  divinity  8tudent8, 
and  boarding  schools  for  the  nobility  at  Palermo. 
Females  are  usually  educated  in  convents  till  they 
are  18  or  20  years  of  age.  Some  scientific  journals 
are  published,  especially  at  Catania,  a  city  distin- 
guished for  the  superior  education  and  morals  of 
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iui  inhabs,  Sicily  has  Dumer(»u8  hoepitals  and 
other  public  inaututions,  but  they  are  said  to  be 
generally  ill-conducted.  In  meet  large  towns 
there  is*  a  ^ODte-di-pieta,  or  government  pawn- 
bank. 

Each  inlendancy  is  under  the  control  of  a  pre- 
fect, with  a  ooundl  and  secretary;  and  each  dis- 
trict under  a  sub-intendant,  councU,  and  secretary. 
The  head  board  of  police  for  the  island,  which  sat 
ftt  Palermo,  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  intendants 
and  sub-intendants  now  communicate  directly  with 
the  Italian  ministry.  £ach  community  is'under 
a  syndic  elected  by  the  inhabitants  from  among 
their  number.  In  each  commune,  and  every  quai^ 
tcr  of  the  principal  cides,  there  is  a  cmeUiatart 
nominated  by  the  government  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  inhabs.,  who  gives  summary  decisions 
in  disputed  matters  not  exceeding  the  value  of  6 
dncats;  a  judge  for  each  eirccnuiario  resides  in 
eveiy  {>rincipai  town,  and  each  inteudancy  has  a 
ci\-il  tiibanal  with  a  president,  three  judges,  an 
attoniey-gcneral,  and  a  chancellor;  and  a  superior 
criminal  tribunaL  The  superior  courts  in  the  in- 
tendaades  of  Palermo,  Otania,  and  Messina  are 
at  once  dvil  and  criminal  tribunals,  and  have  six 
judges  each.  That  at  Palermo  has  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  island. 

InhabitctniM, — llie  Sicilians  are  of  middle  sta- 
tare,  well  made,  with  dark  eyes  and  coarse  black 
bair;  their  features  are  better  than  their  com- 
plexions; and  they  attain  maturity  and  begin  to 
decline  earlier  than  the  inhabs.  of  more  northern 
r^uos.  They  are  cheerful,  inquisitive,  and  fan- 
dtul,  with  a  redundance  of  unmeaning  compli- 
ments, showing  they  are  not  so  deficient  m  natural 
talents  as  in  their  due  cultivation.  Their  delivei^ 
is  vehement,  rapid,  fiill  of  action,  and  their  gesti- 
culation violent:  the  latter  is  so  signiticant  as 
almost  to  possess  the  powers  of  speech,  and  ani- 
mates them  with  a  peculiar  vivacity,  bordering, 
however,  rather  on  conceit  than  wit,  on  farce  than 
humour.  The  upper  classes  are  incorrigibly  indo- 
lent, and  fond  to  excess  of  titles  and  other  marks 
of  distinction.  This  love  of  ostentation  is  so  in- 
veterate that  the  poorer  nobility  and  gentry  are 
penurious  to  an  extreme  in  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  almost  starve  themselves  to  be  able  to 
appear  abroad  in  the  evening  with  a  mean  and 
poverty-stricken  equipage.  Notwithstanding  the 
eneigies  of  the  peasantry  are  impaired  by  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  and  the  multiplied  oppressions 
of  which  they  are  the  victims,  they  mav  be  said, 
as  compared  with  the  upper  classes,  to  be  indus- 
trious :  they  are  also  sooer,  but  passionate,  igno- 
rant, credulous,  and  superstitious.  They  are,  how- 
ever, bigots  rather  than  fanatics,  and  are  civil  and 
kind  to  such  heretical  strangers  as  may  be  thrown 
in  their  way.  There  is  a  great  want  of  keeping 
and  of  comfort,  even  in  the  best  houses ;  and  in 
them,  and  everywhere,  there  is  a  want  of  clean- 
liness. 

Sicily  early  became  the  seat  of  many  flourishing 
Greek  colonies,  of  which  Syracuse  and  Agrigen- 
tum  were  the  most  celebrated.  At  a  sub^quent 
period  it  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  and  length- 
ened contest  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans,  and  became  the  first  and  most  valuable 
acquisition  made  by  the  latter  beyond  the  hmits 
of  Italy.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  it 
was  successively  h^  by  the  Vandals,  the  Goths, 
and  the  Greek  emperors,  till  827,  when  it  was 
overrun  by  the  Saracens.  In  1072  it  was  taken 
by  the  Normans,  who,  as  already  seen,  established 
the  feudal  system,  and  kept  possession  of  the 
isUmd  till  the  establishment  of  the  Swabian  dy- 
nasty, in  1194.  In  1265  Charles  of  Anjou  became 
master  of  Sicily;  but  the  massacre  planned  by 
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John  of  Procida.  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Sicilian  Vespers,'  29th  March,  1282,  put  an  end 
to  the  sway  of  the  Angevines.  It  soon  after  be- 
came a  dependency  of  Spain,  and  was  governed 
by  Spanish  viceroys  till  1706,  when  a  popular 
revolution  annexed  it  to  Austria.  By  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  in  1711,  it  was  ceded  to  Victor  Ama- 
deus  of  Savoy,  who,  in  1720,  was  compelled  by 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  exchange  it  for  Sar- 
dinia. In  1734  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  infant  Don  Carlos  was 
then  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  While 
the  continental  dominions  of  Naples  were  held  by 
Napoleon,  Palermo  was  the  residence  of  the  court, 
the  island  bein^  defended  by  an  English  fleet  and 
garrison.  An  msurrection  that  broke  out  in  1821 
was  speedily  suppressed  by  the  Austrians.  Still, 
however,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  island,  and  a  strong  desire  for  a  more  liberal 
system  of  government.  The  party  favourable  to 
the  independence  of  Sicilv,  taking  advantage  of 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  February,  1848,  summoned  a  parliament, 
which,  ,by  a  resolution  agreed  to  on  the  Idth  April, 
1848,  formally  deposed  the  house  of  Bourbon  from 
the  throne,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  Sicily 
would  form  herself  into  a  constitutional  monarchy 
under  a  sovereign  of  her  own  choice.  Conform- 
ably to  this  declaration,  the  throne  was  subse- 
quently offered  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  sou 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  But  the  Sicilians  lacked 
the  courage  and  ability  to  defend  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  for  a  while  were  again  brought  by 
force  under  the  rule  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons. 
Sicily  finallv  liberated  itself  from  this  yoke  in 
1860.  On  the  1st  of  October  of  this  year,  General 
Garibaldi,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  insur- 
gents, defeated  the  roj^alist  army,  80,000  men 
strong,  at  the  Voltumo,  and  soon  after  the  whole 
of  the  island  was  freed,  and  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

SIDMOUTH,  a  sea-port,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  oo.  Devon,  hund.  E.  Budleigh,  on  the 
Sid,  at  its  mouth  in  the  English  Channel,  13^  m. 
ESE.  Exeter.  Area  of  par.  1,970  acres.  Pop.  of 
par.  3,354,  and  of  town,  2,672  in  1861.  The  town 
IS  situated  between  two  steep  ranges  of  lulls,  which 
enclose  it  on  every  side  except  the  S.,  where  it  is 
open  to  the  sea.  From  its  sheltered  situation, 
freedom  from  fogs,  and  the  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ing scenery,  Sidmouth  has  long  been  a  favourite 
watering-place,  and  was  frequently  visited  by 
George  III.,  his  queen,  and  court.  The  port  was 
formerly  of  some  consequence,  but  beinx  choked 
up  bv  sand,  it  is  now  accessible  only  by  small 
vessels.  The  sands,  however,  have  contributed  to 
its  popularity  as  a  bathing-place;  and  it  has  a 
handsome  promenade  on  the  beach,  warm  baths, 
good  assembly,  reading,  and  biliard  rooms,  ami 
the  other  establishments  usual  at  such  places  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The  parish  church, 
an  ancient  building,  belonged,  in  Uie  thirteenth 
century,  to  St.  Michael's  monastery  in  Normandy ; 
it  contains  a  monument  to  Dr.  Currie  of  Liver- 
pool, the  first  biographer  of  Bums.  There  are 
Baptist,  Independent,  and  Unitarian  chapeb,  u 
national  school,  several  charities  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  a  theatre.  Petty  sessions  for  this  and 
the  neighbouring  pars,  are  held  monthly  at  Sid- 
mouth ;  and  courts  leet  and  baron,  at  which  the 
peace-officers  are  chosen,  are  held  annually.  Sid- 
mouth gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Addington 
family.  Markets  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  Ea.stcr 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  third  Monday  in  Sept., 
for  cattle. 

SIENA,  or  SIENNA  (an.  Sena  Julia)^  a  city 
of  Central  Italy,  cap.  prov.  of  itj)  own  name,  on 
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three  small  hiUs,  between  two  tributaries  of  the 
Ombrone,  30  m.  S.  by  E.  Florence,  on  the  railway 
from  Florence  to  Rome.  Pop.  22,624  in  1862. 
The  neighbouring  country  is  rugged  and  naked ; 
but  the  city  itself  is  embosomed  in  trees,  and  en- 
tered by  a  fine  avenue,  which  gives  it  an  agreeable 
and  imposing  appearance  from  without  Its  streets, 
however,  are  narrow,  steep,  and  uneven ;  and  its 
houses,  though  often  digmfied  with  the  title  of 
palaces,  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  nowise  remark- 
able for  their  architecture.  The  inhabitants  are 
active,  intelligent,  and  industrious.  The  principal 
public  building  is  the  cathedral,  a  vast,  and,  on 
the  whole,  magnificent  Gothic  edifice,  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  though  not  wholly  of  one 
date,  and  built  in  alternate  courses  of  black  and 
white  marble.  Over  the  arches  supporting  the 
nave  is  a  series  of  the  heads  of  popes ;  and  the 
pavement  is  a  kind  of  mosaic-work,  much  of  which 
is  very  beautiful.  The  sacristy  is  adpmed  with  a 
history  of  Pope  Pius  11.,  partly  painted  by  Raphael 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  partly  from  his  designs ; 
and  in  the  same  room  is  a  most  beautifiil  antique 
^up  of  the  Three  Graces.  Under  this  buildmg 
is  a  subterranean  church,  which,  if  the  cathedral, 
as  is  affirmed,  stand  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  is  most  probably  of  remote  antiquity. 
The  churches  of  St.  Dominico  and  St.  Cathexin'e, 
the  hospital,  city  hall,  and  theatre,  are  worth 
notice.  The  city  hall  is  in  the  great  piazza,  a 
sloping  semicircular  space,  laid  out  in  walks,  orna- 
mented with  statues,  and  forming  the  principal 
lounge  of  the  inhabitants.  The  citadel,  facing 
the  main  street,  has  an  esplanade  and  ramparts, 

Elanted  with  trees,  which  also  form  favourite  pub- 
c  walks.  The  antiquities  include  a  Roman  gate, 
the  remains  of  ancient  walls,  aifd  it  has  a  fountain 
celebrated  in  Dante's  'Inferno,'  and  several  good 
pubUc  and  private  galleries  of  paintings. 

Sienna  has  some  reputation  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
Its  university,  founded  in  1830,  has  a  library  of 
25,000  vols.,  and  about  ti^enty  professors.    Its  im- 

Eortance  has  greatly  declined;  but  it  is  still  cele- 
rated  as  a  school  of  medicine,  and  may  have 
about  800  pupils.  It  has,  also,  an  ecclesiastical 
and  several  other  seminaries,  and  various  aca- 
demies and  learned  societies,  among  which  last  are 
the  Rozzi  and  InironatU  considered  the  oldest 
establishments  of  their  kind  in  Europe.  The 
Sienese  pique  themselves  on  speaking  the  Tuscan 
language  in  its  greatest  purity. 

Sienna,  which  is  an  archbishop's  see,  has  about 
forty  woollen  factories,  besides  manufactures  of 
hats,  paper,  and  leather.  Its  chief  trade  is,  how- 
ever, m  com  and  other  agricultural  produce,  and 
the  marble  of  its  vicinity.  Augustus  sent  thither 
a  Roman  colony,  previously  to  which  this  city 
appears  to  have  been  insignificant,  though  boasting 
of  very  high  antiquity.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was,  like  Pisa  and  Florence,  the  cap.  of  a  republic, 
constantly  at  war  with  its  neighbours ;  and  it  was 
generally  flourishing  and  independent,  till  Philip 
11.  of  Spain  took  and  conferred  it,  with  its  terri- 
tory, on  Cosmo  I.  of  Florence.  Tlie  French  took 
it  m  1808;  and,  previously  to  1814,  it  was  the 
cap.  of  the  d^.  of  Ombrone.  No  fewer  than 
seven  popes,  including  Pius  II.,  Gregory  VII.,  and 
Alexander  III.,  with  Socinus,  and  other  eminent 
indiWduals,  have  been  natives  of  Sienna. 

SIERRA  LEONE,  a  colonial  establishment  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  consist- 
ing of  a  peninsula,  about  25  m.  in  length  N.  and 
S..  washetl  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  NW.  and  S., 
and  partially  bounded  on  the  E.  bv  a  bay  formed 
by  the  Sierra  Leone  river.  Free  fown,  the  cap., 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  peninsula,  is  in  lat.  8®  29'  40" 
N.,  long.  18<>  15'  W.    It  had  in  1862  a  pop.  of 


41,806,  only  131  of  whom— 100  males  and  31  fe- 
males— were  Europeans.  The  peninsula  consists 
principally  of  a  range  of  conical  mountains,  from 
2,000  to  3,000  it.  m  height,  surrounded  by  a  belt 
of  level  ground,  from  1  to  5  m.  in  breadth.  This 
is  probably  the  most  unhealthy  situation  in  which 
Europeans  have  ever  attempted  to  establish  a 
settlement  The  principal  cnaracteristie  of  the 
climate  is  its  extreme  humidity.  There  are  two 
seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  At  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  Isles  de  Loss,  the  former  extends  from 
May  to  Nov.,  and  at  the  Gambia  from  June  to 
Sept  or  Oct,  and  is  always  ushered  in  and  carried 
off  by  tornadoes.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  weather  during  this  period :  the  hills 
are  wrapped  in  impenetrable  fogs,  and  the  nin 
falls  in  such  torrents  as  to  preclude  all  exercise  and 
amusement  out  of  doors.  At  this  period  fevers  of 
nearly  eveiy  type,  dysenteries,  liver  complaints, 
and  other  diseases,  usually  make  their  appetniDce ; 
though  they  are  so  prevalent  at  all  times  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to 
any  season. 

The  colony  was  founded  in  1787,  partly  aa  a 
commercial  establishment,  but  more  from  mis- 
taken and  ill-considered  notions  of  humanity. 
Being  intended  to  consist  principally  of  free 
blacks,  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  in  the  arts  of  Europe,  it  was  sup- 
posed it  would  become,  as  it  were,  a  focus  wbeooe 
civilisation  might  be  diffused  among  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  About  1,200  free  negroes  who, 
having  joined  the  royal  standard  in  the  American 
war,  were  obliged,  at  the  termination  of  that 
contest,  to  take  refuge  in  Nova  Scotia,  were  con- 
veyed thither  in  1792.  To  these  were  afterwards 
added  the  Maroons  from  Jamaica;  and,  since  the 
l^gal  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  negroes 
taken  in  the  captured  vessels,  and  liberated  by 
the  mixed  commission  courts,  have  been  carried 
to  the  colony.  But  the  efforts  made  to  introdaoe 
order  and  industrious  habits,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  civilisation  amongst  the  blacks, 
though  prosecuted  at  an  enormous  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure,  have  been  signally  unsuccess- 
ful. And  this,  after  all,  is  the  orI^  result  that 
could  have  been  rationally  anticipated.  The 
laziness  of  the  blacks  has  been  loudly  complained 
of,  but  without  reason.  Men  are  not  industrious 
without  a  motive;  and  most  of  those  motives 
that  stimulate  all  classes  in  colder  climates  to 
engage  in  laborious  employments,  are  unknown 
to  the  indolent  inhabs.  oi  this  burning  region, 
where  clothing  is  of  little  importance,  and  all  bat 
dispensed  with,  where  sufficient  supplies  of  food 
may  be  obtained  with  comparatively  little  exex^ 
tion,  and  where  more  than  half  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  Europeans  would  be  positive 
incumbrances.  And  had  it  been  otherwise,  what 
progress  could  a  colony  be  expected  to  make, 
mto  which  there  are  annually  imported  thousands 
of  liberated  negroes,  who,  if  not  wholly  incapable 
of  civilisation,  are,  at  all  events,  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  barbarism  ?  The  hopelessness  of  making 
any  beneficial  change  in  the  character  and  con- 
di^on  of  the  blacks,  by  keeping  up  this  moat  pes- 
tilential establishment,  is  now  so  very  apparent, 
that  it  may  be  hoped  it  wUl  be  speedily  aban- 
doned. 

Commercially  considered.  Sierra  Leone  appears 
to  quite  as  little  advantage  as  in  other  pointa  of 
view.  The  country  round  the  settlement  consists 
of  a  vast  and  all  but  impenetrable  forest  only 
small  patches  of  which  have  been  cleared  and 
cultivated.  The  principal  articles  of  export  con- 
sist of  teak  and  cam  wood,  with  ivoiy,  palm  oil, 
hides,  gums,  and  a  few  other  articles ;  but  their 
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ralae  is  inconsiderable.     The  great  article   of 
export  is  palm  oil. 

The  snbjomed  statement  shows  the  total  valne 
of  the  imports  and  exports  in  the  six  years 
1856-63. 
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Ymn 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

1856 

162,907 

180,885 

1857 

172,315 

288,728 

1858 

139,805 

225,849 

1860 

172,726 

804,894 

1862 

144,269 

268,814 

1868 

209,106  ■ 

295,853 

The  government  of  Sierra  Leone  consisted, 
until  May,  1863,  of  a  governor  and  a  legislative 
council,  comprising  the  bishop  of  Sierra  Leone, 
the  chief  justice,  the  colonial  secretary,  the 
collector  of  customs,  and  one  or  two  others  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  By  a  new  charter  issued 
at  that  dat«  (May  27,  1863),  an  executive  council 
was  created,  composed  of  four  members  nominated 
by  the  crown,  and  the  legislative  council  was 
made  to  consist  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
council,  and  others  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  chief  justice  presides  in  the  supreme  court  of 
law,  held  alternately  in  the  course  of  the  year  at 
the  different  stations  under  his  cqmmand;  and 
.there  are  mixed  commission  courts  for  the  adju- 
dication of  vessels  taken  in  the  slave  trade.  The 
colony  is  subdivided  into  6  districts  and  about  16 
parishesi,  in  each  of  which  are  one  or  more  schools 
OD  the  Lancastrian  or  the  national  system.  The 
total  public  revenue,  in  1863,  amounted  to  37,190^., 
and  the  expenditure  to  the  same  sum.  There 
was  little  increase  in  the  revenue  in  the  course  of 
ten  years  previous  to  1863. 

Sierra  Leone  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1787  by  the  native  chiefs.  Four  years  afterwards 
a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company,  under  the 
name  of  the  *  Sierra  Leone  Company.'  In  1800  a 
grant  was  made  to  the  company,  by  letters 
patent,  of  the  peninsula,  /uid  a  court  of  directors 
of  the  company  was  empowered  to  appoint  a 
governor  and  council,  the  former  having  power 
lo  enact  laws :  this  state  of  things  lasted  7  years, 
when  the  colony  was  transfeiT(Bd  back  to  the 
crown.  In  1862  a  large  tract  of  country,  called 
Sheiboro,  was  handed  over  by  treaty  to  the 
colony. 

SIGMARINGEN  (HOHENZOLLERN),  for- 
meily  one  of  the  minor  principalities  of  Giermany, 
bnt,  since  1849,  united  to  Prussia,  together  with 
the  principality  of  Hohenzollem-Hechmgen.  H.- 
Sigmaringen  is  separated  into  two  portions  by 
H.-Hechingen :  its  S.  portion  is  watered  by  the 
Danube,  and  the  N.  by  the  Neckar.  It  has  an 
area  of  40  sq.  m.  Except  in  the  S.  the  soil  is 
^erally  poor;  still,  however,  rather  more  com 
n  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
Potatoes,  flax,  and  fruits  are  also  grown ;  but  the 
chief  w^th  of  the  state  consists  of  its  timber, 
cattle,  and  hogs.  The  rural  population  is  partly 
occupied  in  manufacturing  cotton  and  linen 
cloths,  and  hardware. 

Hohen2oIlem-Hechingen  has  an  area  of  120 
8q.  m.  It  is  mostly  mountainous,  and  cattle 
breeding  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants. Both  the  territories  of  HohenzoUem- 
Sigmaringen  and  H.-Hechingen  were  made  over 
to  Prussia  in  return  for  a  life-rent  to  be  paid  to  the 
former  princes,  representatives  of  a  branch  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollem,  from  which  the  kings  of 
Prussia  are  descended. 

SILESIA,  an  important  and  valuable  prov.  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  having  N.  the  prov.  of 


Posen,  E.  Poland  and  Cracow,  S.  Austrian  Silesia, 
Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  and  W.  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg.  It  lies  between  49°  40'  and  62<^  N. 
lat.,  and  14°  25'  and  18^  12'  E.  long.,  and  has  an 
oblong  shape,  extending  NW.  and  SE.  about 
24  m.  Area,  15,711  sq.  m.  Pop.  3,390,804  in 
1861.  Principal  towns,  Breslau,  Laegnitz,  Glogau, 
Gorlitz,  Neisse,  Glatz,  and  Oppeln.  It  is  divided 
into  three  regencies,  and  these  again  into  57 
circles.  Surface  rugged  and  mountainous  idong 
its  S.  and  SjW.  frontier,  but  in  other  parts  it  is 
either  flat,  or  but  slightly  undulating;  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Oder.  The 
river  now  mentioned  traverses  the  whole  length 
of  Silesia,  and  being  navigable  for  barges  almost 
to  the  extreme  S.  limits  of  the  province,  it  forms 
a  valuable  channel  of  communication.  The  other 
great  rivers,  the  aftiuents  of  the  Oder,  are  the  two 
Neisses  and  the  Bober  on  the  S.,  and  the  Mala- 
pane  and  Bartsch  on  the  N.  Soil  various,  being 
m  many  parts  loamy  and  highly  productive, 
and  in  parts  marshv  and  sandy.  Great  part  of 
the  regency  of  Oppeln  is  covered  by  vast  forests. 
Principal  products,  com,  flax,  and  hemp,  pro- 
duced m  very  large  quantities :  the  stock  of  sheep 
amounts  to  about  2,800,000  head:  wool,  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  now  forms,  next  to  linen, 
the  principal  article  of  export  from  the  province : 
among  the  other  products  are  beet-root  sugar, 
timber,  madder,  tobacco,  and  silk  in  small  quan- 
tities. Silesia  is  rich  in  mineral  products.  Conl 
is  found  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Schweidnitz  and  Neisse,  There  are 
also  valuable  mines  of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper. 
Manufactures  are  important  and  valuable.  Linen 
is  the  principal  projluct ;  but,  for  some  years  past, 
it  has  been  declining,  the  cotton  manufacture 
having  grown  up  in  the  interval  to  a  considerable 
stete  of  advancement.  The  woollens  manufactured 
are  generally  coarse,  bnt  they  employ  a  consider- 
able number  of  hands.  The  condition  of  the 
inhabs.  of  this  prov.  has  been  vastly  improved, 
both  as  respects  their  command  over  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life,  and  their  intelli- 
^^ce,  since  they  became  subjects  of  Prussia.  An 
mtelligent  observer,  speaking  of  Silesia,  observes 
(Germany  and  the  Germans,  voL  i.),  *In  a 
country  where  linen  is  a  staple  commodity,  the 
majority  of  the  men  are  weavers,  which  trade 
they  often  exercise  in  conjunction  with  their  em- 
ployment as  agriculturists ;  and  the  women,  with- 
out exception,  are  spinners  of  flax,  for  we  fre- 
quently see  the  better  classes  pursuing  their  thread- 
making  occupation,  not  only  in  the  saloon  but  in 
the  promenade,  and  the  lower  orders  in  their 
huts  and  on  the  high  road,  even  while  their 
heads  are  heavily  laden  with  provisions  for  the 
market;  but  instead  of  the  wheel  they  use  the 
distaff,  which,  I  was  informed,  was  the  prime 
cause  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Silesian 
linen,  as  the  thread  is  by  this  process  rendered 
more  soft,  round,  and  less  inclined  to  break. 
There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between  the 
inhabs.  of  Silesia  descended  from  German  co- 
lonists and  the  native  Slavonians,  particularly 
those  who  people  the  districts  on  the  frontiers  of 
Poland.  The  former  are  industrious,  cleanly,  aniU 
manufacturing;  while  the  latter  are  debased  by 
ignorance,  mendicity,  and  superstition ;  they  also 
resemble  their  neighbours  the  Poles,  not  only  in 
their  lan^age,  which  is  a  species  of  Polish  patois, 
but  in  their  sheepskin  jackets  and  greasy  kappstaa, 
neither  of  which  are  ever  allowed  to  contaminate 
soap  and  water.  Another  point  of  similaritv  is 
their  inordinate  attechment  to  bodka,  and  a  deep 
veneration  for  Madonnas,  saints,  and  cmciflxcs. 
But,  perhaps,  no  distinctive  trait  of  manners  mora 
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characterises  both  than  their  hnmiliating  mode  of 
acknowledging  a  kindness,  their  expression  of 
gratitude  being  the  servile  *  UpAdam  do  nog*  (I 
fall  at  your  feet) ;  which  is  no  tigure  of  speech, 
for  tliey  will  literally  throw  themselves  down  and 
kiss  your  feet  for  the  trifling  donation  of  a  few 
halfpence.  How  abject  is  the  state  to  which 
feudal  vassalage  and  superstition  have  reduced 
this  people.' 

SILISTRIA  (Turk.  Distra),  a  fortified  city  of 
European  Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria,  cap.  sanjiak,  on 
the  Danube,  63  m.  £N£.  Rustchuk.  Pop.  estim. 
at  20,000.  The  town  is  ill-Uid  out,  and  many  of 
the  houses  are  in  ruins.  The  citadel,  several 
mosques  and  public  baths,  and  a  large  bonding 
warehouse  and  custom-house  are  the  chief  build- 
ings. The  inhabitants  exchange  timber  and  cat- 
tle with  the  Wallachians  for  salt  and  hemp ;  but 
their  trade  is  not  of  much  consequence.  Near  the 
city  are  the  remains  of  some  fortifications  thrown 
up  during  the  Byzantine  empire. 

SIMBIRSK,  a  government  of  European  Russia, 
on  both  sides  the  Wolga,  having  N.  the  govern- 
ment of  Kasan,  E.  Orenbourg,  S.  Saratoff,  and  W. 
Penza  and  Niiegorod.  Area,  28,000  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,140,973  in  lo68.  It  consists  of  a  gentlv  undu- 
lating plain,  having  a  black  and  generally  very 
fertile  soil.  Besides  the  Wolga,  it  is  watered  b^ 
the  Sura  and  other  affluents  of  the  former.  CU- 
mate  in  extremes,  the  summer  being  hot,  and  the 
winter  cold.  The  Wolga  is  annually  frozen  over 
for  about  five  months.  Rye,  wheat,  and  other 
grain  are  raised  in  quantities  more  than  sufficient 
^r  the  consumption.  Hemp  is  largely  cultivated, 
with  fiax,  tobacco,  and  poppies.  Except  among 
the  Kalmucks,  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  not  much 
attended  to.  In  the  N.  forests  are  abundant. 
Distilleries  numerous;  and,  besides  the  coarse 
goods  manufactured  by  the  peasants,  there  are 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  coarse 
linen  and  canvass,  and  coverlets,  with  glass- 
works, soap  and  candle-works. 

SiMuiKSK,  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
on  the  Wolga,  on  an  isthmus  between  it  and  the 
Sviaga,  lat.  M^  18'  49"  N.,  long.  48°  22'  15"  E. 
Pop.  23,276  in  1858.  The  town  stands  partly  on 
an  eminence,  which  commands  a  fine  view,  and 
partly  on  a  plain.  Streets  broad  and  straight; 
houses  mostly  of  wood,  but  neat  and  commodious 
inside.  There  are  numerous  churches,  which,  with 
one  exception,  are  all  of  stone,  and  two  convents. 
The  town  is  in  a  fertile  country;  and,  besides 
large  quantities  of  com,  exports  the  produce  of 
the  fisheries  on  the  Wolga.  It  is  a  good  deal  re- 
sorted to  by  the  surrounding  nobility. 

SIMPHEROPOL,  or  AKMETCHET,  a  town 
of  European  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  40  m.  NE.  Sevastopol  Pop.  6,980  in 
1868.  The  town  stands  in  a  fine  but  not  very 
healthy  situation  on  the  river  Salghir,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  one  new,  built  by  the  Russians, 
in  the  European  style,  the  other,  old  and  occupied 
by  the  Tartars.  The  streets  in  the  former  are 
wide  and  regular,  and  it  contains  the  government 
offices  and  a  cathedraL  Within  the  last  few 
years  some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
Tartar  part  of  the  town,  but  the  streets  continue 
to  be  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy,  and  it  has  a 
mean,  miserable  appearance. 

The  celebrated  traveller  and  naturalist  Pallas 
lived  for  fifteen  years  in  this  town.  It  was  his 
own  wish  to  emigrate  thither ;  and  to  enable  him 
to  gratify  it,  the  empress  Catherine  II.  made  him 
a  present  of  an  estate  in  the  best  part  of  the 
|)eniiisula.  But  being  cut  off  from  the  society  he 
had  enjoyed  in  Petersbui^,  and  exposed  to  family 
annoyances,  Pallas  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
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country  and  with  the  cHmate  he  bad  so  highly 
panegyrised.  Having  sold  his  estate,  he  left 
Simpheropol  in  disgust  in  1811,  and  returned, 
after  an  absence  of  forty-two  years,  to  his  native 
city  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  "the  oourae  of  the 
same  year. 

SIMPLON,  a  celebrated  pass  over  the  Alps 
where  a  magnificent  road  was  constructed  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  establishing  an  easy  carria^^ 
communication  between  Geneva  and  ^me,  in 
Switzerland  and  Milan.    See  Alps. 

SINAI  (MOUNT),  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  or  upper  part  of  the  Red  Sea, 
famous  for  its  cormection  with  some  of  the  most 
memorable  events  of  sacred  history-.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  mountain 
called  by  the  Arabs  Djibbel  Mousa,  or  Mountain 
of  Moses,  or  simply  El  Tor^  the  Mountain,  in  the 
peninsula  between  the  Gulis  of  Suez  and  Akaba, 
m  about  lat  28^  26'  N.,  long.  84°  10'  E.  The 
group  of  mountains  to  which  Sinai  belongs,  and 
which  also  includes  Mount  Horeb,  Mount  St 
Catherine,  and  other  remaricable  summits,  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  deserts  occupied  only  by 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs.  The 
mountains  are  penetrated  by  deep  chasms,  edged 
by  bare  perpendicular  ledges  of  rock;  and  the 
whole  has  a  singularly  wild  and  sterile  appear- 
ance. 

The  convent  of  St  Catherine,  founded  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  in  a  valley  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  is  the  halting-place  whence  pilgrims 
set  out  to  ascend  to  the  summit  Being  expo^^ed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  it  looks  more  like  a 
fortress  than  a  convent  It  is  an  irregular  quad- 
rangular edifice,  surrounded  by  high  and  solid 
walU,  and  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground. 
To  prevent  being  surprised  by  their  troublesome 
neighbours,  the  entrance  gate,  which  is  rarelv 
opened,  is  built  up ;  and  on  ordinary  occasions  all 
access  to  the  convent  is  by  an  entrance  about  SO 
feet  from  the  ground,  to  which  travellers,  pro- 
visions, dkc,  are  raised  in  a  basket  made  ^t  to  a 
rope,  pulled  up  by  a  windlass.  The  interior  of  the 
convent  presents  little  remarkable,  all  the  apart^ 
ments  and  chapels  being  built  of  rough  stone, 
without  symmetry  or  order,  communicating  by 
crooked  and  dark  passages.  The  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  alone  possesses  any  pretension  to 
magnificence.  It  is  80  ft.  in  length  and  53  in 
breadth,  paved  with  marble,  adorned  with  a  va- 
riety of  figures.  The  event  to  which  it  relates  is 
represented  in  mosaic  But  the  grand  treasure  of 
this  church,  and  that  which  is  supposed  by  zealous 
Catholics  to  confer  on  it  peculiar  sanctity  and 
importance,  is  the  possession  of  the  relics  of  St 
Catherine,  borne  by  angels  to  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  which  still  bears  her  name,  and  subse- 
quently collected  and  deposited  in  a  marble  sar- 
cophagus in  this  building !  The  skeleton  of  the 
hand,  covered  with  rings  and  jewels,  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  remains  of  the  saint  that  is  ex- 
hibited to  her  faithful  votaries. 

Mount  Sinai,  as  evory  one  knows,  is  almost  as 
famous  in  the  sacred  history  of  the  Mohammedans 
as  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  there 
is  a  Mohammedan  mosque  within  the  precincts  of 
this  convent  It  has  also  an  excellent  garden  at 
a  little  distance,  which  is  reached  by  a  subter- 
ranean passage,  secured  by  iron  gates.  It  pro- 
duces fruits,  puints,  and  vegetables,  in  the  utmost 
profusion.  The  climate  is  temperate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  elevation ;  and  snow  even  falls  in 
winter. 

The  ascent  to  the  mountain,  which  lies  through 
a  ravine  to  the  SW.,  commences  close  to  the  con- 
vent   It  is  steep,  but  the  labour  of  ascending  has 
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b<!en  gieaJtly  facilitated  by  rude  steps  cut  in  the 
rock.  At  the  height  of  about  500  ft  from  the 
convent  is  a  spring  of  fresh  and  cold  water,  co- 
vered bj  a  rock,  which  protects  it  from  the  sun 
and  raii^  After  ascending  a  little  higher,  the 
traveller  gains  the  summit  of  Mount  Horeb,  which 
fonns,  to  use  the  expression  of  Laborde,  a  kind  of 
breast  fiom  which  Sinai  rises.  'Continuing  our 
route  from  this  halting-place  by  a  path,  still  more 
rugged  and  steep  than  before,  we  arrived  in  about 
45  minutes  at  the  summit  of  Sinai,  the  apex  of  a 
peak  not  more  than  50  yards  across  at  its  widest 
part'    (Wellsted,  il  96.) 

The  height  of  Mount  Sinai  has  been  variously 
estimated,  but,  according  to  observations  taken  by 
Mr.  Wellsted,  it  may  be  estimated  at  about  7,5(K) 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  2,500  ft. 
above  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  dilapidated 
church,  which  tradition  represents  as  founded  on 
the  spot  where,  amid  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  agitated  mountain,  Moses  re- 
ceived the  Decalogue  from  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty. (Exodus,  cap.  xx.)  Truth,  however,  is 
seldoin  unaccompanied  with  error;  and  but  a  few 
yards  distant  from  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  a 
mosque:  this  moimtain,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, being  hallowed  alike  in  the  estimation  of 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans. 

'  It  seems.'  says  Sir  Frederick  Henniker, '  to  a 
perran  on  the  summit  of  Sinai  as  if  the  whole  of 
Arabia  Petroea  had  once  been  an  ocean  of  lava, 
and  that,  while  its  waves  were  literally  running 
mountains  high,  it  ha(^  suddenly  been  commanded 
to  stand  stilL'  Mount  Sinai  itself.  Mount  St. 
Catherine,  which  is  still  higher,  and  the  adjacent 
mountains,  rise  in  sharp,  conical,  granite  peaks ; 
and  from  their  steep  and  shattered  sides  huge 
masses  have  been  thrown  down.  The  prospect 
from  the  summit  of  Sinai  is  most  extensive ;  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Suez 
on  the  other,  with  Mount  Agrib,  on  the  Egyptian 
coast,  are  distinctly  visible.  Barrenness  and  de- 
solation are,  however,  its  grand  characteristics. 
'  No  villages  and  castles,  as  in  Europe,  here  ani- 
mate the  picture;  no  forests,  lakes,  or  falls  of 
▼ater,  break  the  silence  and  monotony  of  the 
scene.  All  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  and  de- 
soUte  wilderness,  either  grey,  darklv  brown,  or 
wholly  black.'  (Wellsted,  ii.  98.)  But  it  is  the 
associations  connected  with  the  mountain,  and  the 
astonbhing  events  of  which  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  theatre,  that  ins])ire  those  feeling  of 
awe  and  veneration  felt  by  all  who  have  either 
beheld  or  ascended  Mount  Sinai. 

Considerable  doubts  have,  however,  been  enter- 
tained, whether  the  mountain  now  described  be 
really  the  Mount  Sinai  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain should  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  stupendous 
phenomena  that  are  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Barckhardt,  neither  Sinai,  nor  any  of 
the  adjoining  summits,  exhibits  any  traces  of  vol- 
canic action.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the 
Djibltd  Katerin,  or  Mount  St.  Catherine,  has  the 
b4t  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  Sinai. 

SINDE,  an  extensive  country  of  NW.  India, 
between  Hindostan  and  Beloochistan,  comprising 
the  lower  course  and  delta  of  the  Indus;  extend- 
ing between  lat.  239  and  29°  N.,  and  long.  66° 
and  72°  £. ;  having  N.  the  Punjab  and  Bahawul- 
poor  territories,  E.  Kajpootana,  S.  the  Runn  of 
(Jutch  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  W.  Beloochistan 
and  Cutch-Gundava.  Its  length,  N.  to  S.,  is 
about  380  m. ;  its  breadth  is  very  variable ;  but 
its  entire  area  may  be  C0,000  sq.  m. ;  and  the  pop. 
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about  1,000,000.  The  various  products  of  6inde 
difler  little  from  those  of  the  rest  of  India.  Rice, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane  are  among  the 
principal;  vines,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  even 
apples,  are  successfully  raised  at  Tatta;  and 
wheat,  barley,  and  the  common  Indian  grains  are 
grown  to  great  perfection  in  Lower  Sinde.  There 
are  vast  herds  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
are  generally  larger  than  those  of  Hindostan. 
Camels  and  buffaloes  are  numerous.  Game  is  very 
plentiful,  though  wood  is  scarce.  Salt  and  salt- 
petre effloresce  almost  everywhere  on  the  soiL 

The  main  exports  are  salt,  rice,  ghee,  hides, 
saltpetre,  cotton,  oil,  sharks'  fins,  bark  for  tanning, 
with  assafoetida  and  other  gums;  Cashmere  shawls, 
safiron,  horses,  leather,  musk,  alum,  and  various 
drugs  and  gems  from  the  countries  on  the  N.  and 
W.  The  principal  imports  from  India  are  metals, 
ivory,  tea,  tutenague,  and  other  China  wares, 
chintzes,  broad  cloths,  arms,  and  other  Indian  and 
European  manufactures;  but  particularly  opium, 
in  transit  from  Malwah  to  Bombay.  From  Persia 
and  Arabia  the  Siudians  also  obtain  silks,  rwohIh, 
carpets,  dates,  rose-water,  and  cofiee.  Nearly  all 
the  trade  centres  in  Kurachee  on  tlie  Beloochistan 
border;  there  is  little  commerce  anywhere  else, 
even  on  the  Indus.  The  chief  towns  are  Tatta, 
Hyderabad,  Kurachee,  Kyrpoor,  Shikarpore,  and 
Larkham. 

The  Sindians  are  of  a  middle  size,  slim,  and 
darker  than  most  of  the  inhabs.  of  Hindostan. 
Most  of  them  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah 
sect.  There  is  little  to  praise  in  their  character ; 
they  have  nearly  all  the  worst  vices  of  an  en- 
slaved people.  They  are,  however,  brave  in  the 
field,  and,  unlike  oth&r  Asiatics,  pride  themselves  on 
being  foot  soldiers,  preferring,  also,  the  sword  t/o 
the  matchlock.  Previously  to  its  annexation  to 
the  British  territory,  Sinde  was  governed  by 
ameers,  or  military  chiefs.  A  British  residency 
w^s  established  amongst  them,  which,  after  the 
disasters  in  Affghanistan,  they  had  the  temerity  to 
attack.  This  led  to  hostilities!  in  which  the  ameers 
were  signally  defeated  by  Sir  C.  Napier  in  the  well 
contested  actions  of  Meanee  and  Hyderabad.  The 
country  was  finally  annexed  to  the  Bombay  pre- 
sidency in  1845. 

SINGAPORE,  a  settlement  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  in  SE.  Asia,  consisting  of  a  small  island 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  uicl. 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  the  latter  being  in  lat. 
1°  17'  N.,  long.  103°  50'  E.  The  isUnd  is  of  an 
elliptical  form :  greatest  length,  E.  and  W.,  about 
27  m :  average  breadth,  11  m.  Area,  275  sq.  m. 
Pop.  81,792  in  1860.  In  1836,  the  pop.  was 
29,984.  The  island  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  bv  a  strait,  which,  though  scarcely  ^  m.  in 
breadtn,  in  its  narrowest  part,  was  the  route  usu- 
ally followed  by  ships  between  India  and  China  in 
the  early  stages  or  European  navigation.  But 
the  grand  commercial  highway  between  the  E. 
and  W.  portions  of  maritime*  Asia  now  passes 
along  the  S.  side  of  Singapore,  between  it  and  a 
chain  of  desert  islands  about  9  m.  distant;  the 
safest  and  most  convenient  track  being  so  near  to 
Singapore  that  ships,  in  passing  and  repassing, 
approach  close  to  the  roads.  The  town  is  wholly 
indebted  for  its  rapid  rise  and  growing  importance 
to  its  position  on  this  strait  'This  has  rendered  it 
not  merely  a  convenient  entrepot  for  the  trade 
between  the  Western  world  and  India  on  the  one 
hand,  and  China  on  the  other;  but  also  for  that 
between  the  former  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  low  and  undulating 
in  some  parts,  rising  into  rounded  hills,  covered 
with  jungle;  though  none  of  these  is  400  ft.  in 
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height  It  consists  principally  of  lateritc  resting 
on  sandstone :  its  N.  and  L.  portions  are,  however, 
of  granite.  It  abounds  with  iron  ore ;  bat  this  is 
the  only  metallic  product  hitherto  discovered, 
though,  from  the  great  abundance  of  tin  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  it  probably  exists  here 
also.  The  dimate  is  hot,  with  but  little  variation 
of  temperature :  the  thermometer  usually  ranges 
from  710  to  89©  Fahr.  The  toUl  annual  fall  of 
rain  is  about  100  inches ;  the  monsoons  are  little 
felt ;  but  the  island  is  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
verdure  by  frequent  showers.  The  summits  of  the 
hills  are  generally  sterile ;  but  on  their  slopes  and 
in  the  intervening  valleys  there  is  occasionally  a 
good  deal  of  fertile  soil  Gambler,  or  catechu, 
and  fine  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown 
in  tolerable  quantities.  Nutmegs,  coffee,  and 
pepper  have  succeeded.  Cloves  have  wholly  failed; 
and  the  settlement  depends  for  rice  on  Java, 
Bengal,  and  Sumatra,  and  for  pigs,  poultry,  and 
cattle,  on  Malacca.  Down  to  1837,  when  they 
were  in  part  remodelled,  the  regulations  as  to  land 
were  great  obstructions  to  the  clearing,  cultiva- 
tion, and  prosperity  of  the  bland. 

The  absence  of  the  elephant  and  tiger,  and  other 
formidable  wild  animals,  and  of  the  swarms  of  in- 
sects common  in  warm  climates,  are  circumstances 
favourable  alike  to  agriculture  and  the  comfort  of 
the  inhabs.  The  only  quadrupeds  are  some  small 
species  of  deer,  the  otter,  porcupine,  and  a  few 
others ;  but  it  has  a  great  variety  of  birds  and 
reptiles.  Tripang,  and  (tgar-agar^  a  delicate  fern- 
like  sea-weed,  are  furnished  in  great  abundance  by 
the  neighbouring  coral  reefs  and  shoals. 

A  few  manufactures,  including  that  of  pearl  sago, 
agricultural  implements  and  arms,  are  carried  on 
principally  by  the  Chinese.  But  the  entire  im- 
portance of  Singapore  consists  in  its  being  an  em- 
porium for  the  commerce  of  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  of  that  between  £astem  and  Western  Asia. 

The  chief  imports  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
iron,  and  spelter  from  Great  Britain;  opium, 
Indian  piece-goods,  and  canvass  bags  from  Cal- 
cutta; ebony  and  cloves  from  the  Mauritius; 
Banca  tin,  coffee,  and  spices  from  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements ;  raw  silk,  cassui,  tea,  camphor,  and  nan- 
keens from  China;  mother-of-pearl,  sugar,  rice, 
oil,  bullion,  and  some  Chinese  goods  from  the 
Philippines ;  nearly  the  same  articles  from  Siam 
and  Cochin  China ;  and  rice,  oil,  sapan  wood,  tor- 
toiseshell,  birds,  and  feathers,  camphor,  spices, 
antimony  ore,  benjamin,  catechu,  and  eagle  wood 
from  the  various  islands  of  the  E.  Archipelago. 
But  a  small  portion  only  of  these  p^oods  is  im- 
ported for  the  consumption  of  the  ishmd.  The 
latter,  in  fact,  is  essentially  an  entrepdt,  the  goods 
brought  to  it  bein^  mostly  shipped  again  for  other 
places.  Thus,  opium,  birds'  nests,  and  biche  de 
mer  go  to  China;  cotton, pepper,  raw  silk, and  tin 
to  Europe,  or  rather  to  England;  British  piece- 
goods  and  woollens  to  Manilla,  China,  Rhio,  Siam, 
Borneo,  and  Celebes;  cotton  twist  to  the  same 
countries;  arms  to  Borneo  and  Rhio;  glass  and 
iron  wares  to  Manilla,  China,  Sumatra,  and  Java. 

The  principal  merchants  and  agents  are  En£;lish- 
men ;  but  some,  also,  arc  Chinese,  who  comprise 
the  bulk  of  the  shopkeepers,  with  by  far  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  labouring  pop.  ^e  European 
merchants  transact  business  on  their  own  account ; 
but  the  principal  part  of  their  employment  con- 
sists in  acting  as  agents  for  houses  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Amsterdam,  Batavia,  Canton,  and  the 
capitals  of  British  India.  The  language  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  generally  Malay.  Mer- 
chants' accounts  are  kept  in  Spanish  dollars, 
divided  into  100  parts.  The  principal  weights  in 
use  are  the  piculBl33§  lbs.;   the  coyan  of  40 
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piculs ;  the  bunkal  (for  gold-dust)  «=  832  gr.  Iror ; 
the  bag  of  rice » 2  Beng.  maunds.  tc 

Singapore,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  ear- 
liest place  settled  by  the  Malays  emigrating  from 
Sumatra,  and  an  ancient  seat  of  considerable  trade, 
was  purchased  of  the  Sultan  of  Johore  by  the 
E.  L  Comp.  in  1819.  It  Was  then  an  inconsider- 
able village ;  but  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who  recom- 
mended uie  purchase,  clearly  appreciated  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  for  a  commeibial  entrepot, 
and  the  importance  of  its  occupation.  It  was 
placed  at  first  under  a  resident,  but  had  no  or- 
ganised government  for  several  years  afterwards. 
Mr.  Crawford,  author  of  the  able  work  on  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  was  governor  of  Singapore 
from  1823  to  1826.  The  governor  is  now  assisted 
by  a  council  of  several  siuaried  officers,  and  a  re- 
corder's court  has  been  established.  Tlie  militaiy 
force  consists  of  a  wing  of  the  Madras  native  regi- 
ment, and  a  small  detachment  of  artiUeiy.  Tbe 
public  revenue  is  derived  from  an  excise  on  the 
consumption  of  pofk,  opium,  and  home-made 
spirits,  government  rents,  dues,  and  fines. 

The  town  of  Singapore  is  situated  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  island,  on  both  banks  of  the  rivulet  or  salt 
creek  of  its  own  name,  stretching  thence  £.  for 
about  \h  m.  to  another  small  crmk  of  the  same 
kind.  Its  central  part  is  occupied  with  tht  dwell- 
ings of  the  merchants  and  the  military  canton- 
ments ;  the  Malay  quarter  is  at  the  £.,  and  the 
principal  Chinese  and  commercial  quarter  at  the 
\V.  extremity,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivulet, 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  streets  are  m 
general  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  superior 
to  those  of  Penang,  though  the  best  are  only  of 
brick.  On  a  hill  N.  of  the  town  is  the  government 
house;  the  other  principal  buildinp  are  the  court- 
house, gaol,  new  custom-house,  missionary  chapel, 
Armenian  church,  and  the  Singapore  Institution, 
founded  by  Sir  S.  Raffles,  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  languages  of  China,  Siam,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Malay  archipelago.  At  present  it  has  an 
English,  a  Malay,  and  a  Tamul  school,  and  about 
70  pupils :  it  receives  a  small  pension  from  govern- 
ment, but  is  principally  dependent  on  subsmption. 
Ships  lie  in  the  roads, 'or  outer  harbour,  at  from  1 
to  2  m.  from  town.  The  assistance  of  a  number  of 
convenient  lighters,  which  are  always  in  readiness, 
enables  ships  to  load  or  unload  wiUi  scarcely  any 
interruption  throughout  the  year ;  and  the  creek 
bein^  accessible  to  the  lighters  for  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  inland,  the  goods  are  taken  in  and  dis- 
charged at  convenient  quays  before  the  principal 
warehouses. 

On  a  small  island,  about  60  m.  SE.  Singapore,  is 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Rhio,  the  seat  of  a  Dutch 
resident,  with  about  24,000  inhabs.  It  was  origi- 
nally settled  in  1785,  and  colonised  a  second  time 
by  the  Dutch  in  1818;  but  its  trade  has  been 
almost  wholly  superseded  by  that  of  Singapore. 

SINIGAGLIA,  or  SENEGAGLDl  (an.  Sena 
Gailica)^  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Anoona, 
on  the  Misa,  about  A  m.  from  its  mouUi,  in  the 
Adriatic  17  m.  WNW.  Ancona.  Pop.  23,498  in 
1862.  The  town  is  regularly,  though  not  strongly, 
fortified  with  a  mound  and  bastions,  and  the  gates 
are  handsome.  Its  cathedral,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  has  some 
good  paintings,  but  nothing  else  remarkable.  The 
streets  are  broad,^  and  the  town  has  a  neat  appear- 
ance ;  but  it  is  indifferently  supplied  with  water, 
and  is  said  not  to  be  very  healthy. 

Sinigaglia  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Italian  fairs.  The  fair  oomm^aoes  on«the  14th  of 
July,  and  should  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  that 
month,  but  it  usually  continues  five  or  six  days 
longer.    The  duties  on  goods  brought  to  the  fair 
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are  eztnmelj  moderate,  and  every  thing  is  done 
to  promote  the  oonvenienoe  of  those  firequenting 
it.  All  sorts  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  lace, 
iroot  and  steel,  hardware,  jewellery,  brandy  and 
liqoeius,  raw  and  refined  sugar,  dned  fish,  cacao, 
oofiee,  and  spices  are  brought  thither  by  English, 
Frendi,  Austrian,  American,  and  Swiss  deuers. 
These  are  exchanged  for  the  various  raw  and  ma- 
nofactuied  products  of  Italy  and  the  Levant :  con- 
sisting, among  others,  of  raw,  thrown,  and  wrought 
ailk,  oil,  fruits,  cheese,  alum,  soda,  sumach,  and 
Bolphur.  The  value  of  the  unports  at  some  recent 
fun  has  been  estimated  at  about  2,000,000iL  Ac- 
counts are  kept  in  scudi  of  20  soldi;  the  scudo 
=  4$.  id,  very  nearly ;  100  lbs.  Sini^aglia  »  7^ 
lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  ell,  or  bracdo,  measures 
29*33  English  inches. 

The  port  belonging  to  the  town,  at  the  river's 
mouth,  is  fit  only  ^r  small  vessels.  Sinigaglia 
i»  a  bishop's  see.  According  to  Polybius,  it  was 
colonised  by  the  Bomans,  a.  u.  a  471.  Having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Marius,  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  bv  Pompey. 

SINOPE,  the  Sinoub  of  the  Turks,  a  town  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  lat. 
420  2' 30"  N.,  long.  360  9' 46"  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  10,500.  Sinope  is  situated  on  a  low  narrow 
isthmus,  connecting  the  rocky  promontory  ter- 
minating in  Cape  Bozdepeh,  or  Ada,  with  the  main 
land.  Its  port,  which  is  the  best  on  this  coast,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  town,  is  protected  from  the  N. 
and  N£.  gales  by  the  isthmus  and  promontory 
■heady  mentioned,  and  is  defended  by  batteries 
ind  by  a  castle,  constructed  during  the  lower 
empire.  Ships  anchor  within  ^  m.  of  the  town, 
in  orom  13  to  17  fathoms,  or  nearer  to  it,  in  from 
6  to  7  fathoms.  There  is  a  roadstead  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  isthmus,  but  it  is  open  and  exposed. 
Sinope  has  a  naval  arsenal  and  a  buUding-yard, 
the  only  one  in  Turkey  except  that  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  oak  cut  on  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  ships  built 
here  are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  Turkish  navv. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  such  that  it  might 
easOy  be  fortified  so  as  to  be  made  a  place  of 
great  strength ;  but  the  fortifications  at  present 
existing  are  (|uite  incapable  of  afifording  any  ef- 
fectual protection  either  to  the  town  or  the  ship- 
ping m  the  port.  This  was  strikinglv  exemplified 
m  the  latter  part  of  1863,  when  a  Kussian  squa- 
dron attacked,  and,  without  anv  material  loss  to 
itaelf,  totally  destroyed  six  Turkish  frigates  with 
aereral  transports  at  anchor  in  the  roads.  Being 
about  half-way  between  Constantinople  and  Tre- 
bizond,  and  occupying  an  advanced  position  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  Sinope  is,  m  a 
military  and  naval  point  of  view,  of  great  im- 
|M>rtanoe.  Its  trade  is  inconsideiable.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  timber,  salt,  cordage,  fish,  oil, 
and  leeches. 

Should  civilisation  and  the  arts  once  more  revive 
in  the  ancient  Pontus,  and  the  other  countries  to 
the  S.  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  excellence  of  its  port 
could  not  fail  to  restore  to  Sinope  some  portion  of 
its  ibnner  grandeur.  Even  now  a  considerable 
interoourse  is  beginning  to  take  place  with  the 
countries  E.  and  S.  of  Smope.  Diarbeker  on  the 
Tigris,  m  lat.  370  64'  N.,  long.  39©  63'  46"  E.,  is 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Eastern  commerce; 
caravans  set  out  regularly  from  it  for  Aleppo, 
Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Trebizond,  Sinope,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing ports  on  the  S£.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  are 
the  natural  channels  through  which  Armenia, 
Koordistan,  and  the  north-western  parts  of  Persia 
may  best  maintain  an  interoourse  with  Europe. 
And  in  the  event  of  the  commerce  with  the  coun- 
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tries  referred  to  becoming  of  any  considerable 
importance,  Sinope  would  be  an  advantageous 
entrepot  to  which  goods  might  be  brought,  and 
whence  they  might  be  conveyed  in  proper  vessels, 
and  at  proper  times,  to  the  other  ports. 

In  ancient  times,  Sinope  was  a  citv  of  great 
wealth,  ma^itude,  and  importanoe^j^on^tcarum 
urbivm  chtissima.  At  a  very  early  period  it  was 
colonised  by  the  Milesians.  Having  enjoyed  a 
lengthened  period  of  independence,  it  was  taken 
by  Phamaces,  grandfather  of  Mithridates.  The 
latter  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire ;  and  on 
his  fall  it  came,  with  the  contiguous  territory, 
into- the  possession  of  the  Romans.  A  colony  was 
subsequenthr  planted  in  it  by  Augustus,  and  it 
continued  for  a  lengthened  period  to  enjoy  a 
good  deal  of  consideration.  It  was  surrendered, 
or  rather  sold,  to  the  Turks  in  1461,  when  it  was 
much  stronger  and  more  populous  than  at  present. 

The  famous  philosopher,  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
was  a  na^ve  of  Sinope,  where  he  first  saw  the 
light  camo  374  B.  O. 

SISTOW,  or  SISTOVA,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube,  which  is 
here  more  than  f  m.  broad,  86  m.  WSW.  Rust- 
chuk.  Pop.  estimated  at  20;000,  including  many 
Armenian  and  Greek  merchants.  It  occupies  a 
large  extent  of  ground,  surroilladed  bv  a  piuisade 
and  a  dry  ditch.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated. 
A  range  of  well-wooded  hills  commences  a  league 
or  two  to  the  W.,  and  extends  a  considerable  way 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  town, 
rising  at  the  water's  edge,  winds  its  way  up  the 
undidations  of  the  eminences.  After  ascending 
for  a  while,  the  houses  are  lost ;  then  they  appear 
higher  up,  and  the  whole  is  protected  by  a  citadel, 
which  crowns  the  summit  Sistow  has  some  trade 
in  leather  and  cotton.  It  was  here,  in  1791,  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  Austria  and 
Turkey,  after  the  latter  had  lost  Rimnik  and 
Ismail  to  the  Russians. 

SITTINGBOURNE,  a  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Kent,  lathe  Scray,  hund.  Jdilton,  on  the 
railway  from  London  to  Canterbury,  16  m.  W.  by 
N.  the  hitter.  Area  of  par.  1,260  acres.  Pop. 
4,301  in  1861.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide 
street,  running  along  the  high  road,  and  has 
several  good  mns.  The  parish  church,  a  spa- 
cious building,  has  been  renewed  since  1762,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  living,  worth  212/, 
a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. In  1608,  Queen  Elizabeth  mcorporated 
Sittingboume  under  a  mayor  and  jurat,  with  the 
privilege  of  sending  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  and 
of  holing  a  weekly  market  and  fairs ;  but  these 
privileges  seem  never  to  have  been  exercised, 
except  as  respects  the  fairs,  which  are  held  on 
Whit  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and 
Oct.  10.    The  markets  are  held  once  a  month. 

SIVACHE,  or  PUTRID  SEA,  the  PaluaPutris 
of  the  ancients,  a  lagoon  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Crimea.  On  the  N.  it  communicates  with  the  sea 
of  AzofF,  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Yenitchi,  being 
everywhere  else  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow, 
low,  sandy  tongue  of  land,  stretehing  NNW. 
from  Arabat  in  the  Crimea  to  opposite  lenitehi, 
a  length  of  nearly  70  m.  The  lagoon  is  shallow, 
and  Its  W.  side,  forming  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Crimea,  is  extremely  irregular.  When  the  wind 
blows  f^m  the  £.,  the  water  of  the  sea  of  Azoff 
is  forced  through  the  strait  of  Yenitehi,  and  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  lagoon;  l^t  at  other 
times  it  exhibits  a  laige  extent  of  mud,  the  ex- 
halations firom  which  are,  in  summer,  exceedingly 
unhealthy.  The  Salghir,  the  prindpid  river  of 
the  Crimea,  falls  into  this  lagoon. 

SKIBBEREEN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Mun- 
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8ter,in  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the  co.  Cork, 
on  the  Hen,  which  is  navigable  from  Baltimore 
to  within  ^  m.  of  the  town,  40  m.  SW.  Cork. 
Pop.  3,694  in  1861.  It  is  a  brisk,  thriving  town, 
and  has  a  considerable  retail  trade.  It  has  a  par. 
church,  a  R.  Cath.  chapel,  a  Methodist  meetmg- 
house,  several  schools,  a  diapensaiy,  market-hoose, 
barrack,  oonrt-hoose,  and  brideweJl.  Petty  ses- 
sions are  held  on  Wednesdays,  and  it  ia  a  con- 
stabulary and  coast-guard  station.  It  has  several 
laT]^  flonrmills  and  a  brewery.  The  exports, 
which  principally  consist  of  com,  meal,  flour,  and 
provisions,  are  mostly  shipped  from  Oldoourt,  2 
m.  lower  down  the  river,  where  vessels  of  200 
tons  load  and  unload.  Markets  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays ;  fairs,  May  14,  July  10,  Aug.  2, 
Oct.  12,  and  Dec.  11  and  28. 

SKIPTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
W.  riding  co.  York,  wapentake  Stainclilr  and 
Ewcroes,  E.  div.,  in  the  mountainous  distr.  of 
Craven,  and  on  the  Aire,  88  m.  W.  Yoric.  Area  of 
par.  26,760  acres.  Pop.  7,784  in  1861.  The  town, 
consisting  principally  of  one  spacious  street,  is 
built  wholly  of  stone  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 
The  parish  church  has  some  monuments  of  the 
'  Clifford  family.  The  living,  a  vicarage  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christchurch,  is 
worth  ISbL  a  year.  The  Friends,  Independents, 
and  Wesleyans  have  meeting-houses;  and  there 
is  a  flourishing  grammar  school,  founded  in  1 628, 
the  pupils  of  wmch  are  eligible  to  the  exhibitions 
of  Lady  £.  Hasting  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  to  two  exhibitions  in  Christ  Cofiege,  Cam- 
bridge. The  town  has  also  another  endowed,  or 
Cleik's  school,  and  a  national  schooL 

Near  the  church  is  Skipton  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Thanet,  supposed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally built  soon  after  the  Conquest  Though 
not  well  pkoed  for  a  fortress,  it  was  of  some  con- 
sequence in  that  ca|>acity  during  the  wars  of 
Charles  I.  It  was  dismantled  in  1646,  but  is 
now  a  splendidly  fitted  up  noble  residence.  Skip- 
ton  is  governed  by  a  constable  elected  annually 
at  the  manorial  court-leet,  and  the  general  quarter 
sessions  for  the  W.  riding  are  held  in  its  town- 
halL  It  has  some  paper  and  cotton  mills,  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  com,  sheep,  and  cattle, 
much  facilitated  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
CanaL  which  passes  dose  by  the  town.  Market 
day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  March  25 ;  Palm  Sunday 
eve,  Easter  eve,  and  three  Tuesdays  next  after 
Easter,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep;  Whitsun 
eve,  Aug.  5,  Nov.  20  and  28,  for  hones,  woollen, 
and  linen  cloths,  mercexy,  and  pedleiy. 

SKYE,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  which  see. 

SLAVONIA,  or  SCLAVONIA  (Hungar.  Tot- 
Orszag)f  a  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  usually 
regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  Hungary,  and 
chiefly  included  within  its  military  frontier ;  be- 
tween the  Drave  and  Danube  on  the  N.  and  £., 
and  the  Save  on  the  S.,  dividing  it  from  Servia, 
Bosnia,  and  Turkish  Croatia,  and  having  Aus- 
trian Croatia  on  the  W.  Area,  8,643  sq.  m.  Pop. 
478,680  in  1867,  principallv  Slavonians  of  the 
Greek  church,  but  partiy,  also,  German  colonists, 
Gipsies,  and  Jews.  A  branch  of  the  Camic  Alps, 
almost  wholly  of  calcareous  formation,  runs  £. 
and  W.  through  Slavonia;  but  these  mountains 
are  of  no  great  elevation,  and  a  laige  part  of  the 
surface  is  flat.  The  plains  are  very  fertile,  though 
frequentiy  unhealthy  from  the  presence  of  exten- 
sive marshes  along  the  laige  rivers.  Wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  and  most  other  grains  are  produced 
in  abundance,  besides  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and 
madder.  A  good  deal  of  strong  wine  is  made, 
especially  in  Sirmia.  Fruit  is  extremely  plentiful, 
and  there  are  vast  orchards  of  plums,  whence  the  1 
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favourite  liquor  slivatniza  is  distilled.  The  hiU 
ranges  are  covered  with  forests,  consisting  of  ex- 
cellent oak.  The  breeding  of  live  stock,  pazti- 
cnlarly  of  hogs,  which  feed  at  large  in  the  farests, 
is  extensively  pursued.  The  silkworm  succeeds, 
but  is  not  much  reared.  The  prov.  is  said  to 
possess  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  perhaps  coal ;  bat 
marble  only  is  raised  in  any  quantity.  Mann- 
ftctures,  mostlv  domestic,  excepting  some  of 
glass  and  earthenware,  and  fwtash.  The  trade 
partly  consists  in  the  exportation  of  the  raw  pro- 
duce of  the  prov.,  and  partly  in  the  transit  of 
products.  Tlie  principal  articles  of  export  are 
cattie  and  hoes,  whidi  go  to  the  most  distant 
prOvs.  of  the  Austrian  empire;  hides,  skins,  lye, 
wheat,  hone:^  and  wax,  gaUs,  and  timber.  SiSr- 
vonia  is  divided  into  tluee  oounties,  and  four 
military  districts :  chief  towns,  Esseck,  the  cap., 
Peterwardein,  and  Poecga. 

Slavonia  and  the  Banat  comprise  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  Hungarian  waUttary  /rontierj 
the  system  of  defence  oiganised  in  which  deserves 
some  notice.  *  The  object,'  says  a  well-infonned 
writer,  *  has  been  to  maintain,  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost,  along  the  whole  Turkish  frontier  of 
HungaiT,  a  force  which,  in  peace,  might  be  em- 
plov^  for  the  purposes  of  quarantine  and  customs, 
and  in  war  serve  as  a  portion  of  the  standing 
army.  This  has  been  effected  so  perfectly,  that 
in  peace  nearly  40,000  men  do  duty  along  800  m. 
of  frontier;  and  they  not  only  feed  and  clothe 
themselves,  but  pay  heavy  taxes  in  money 
besides,  and  perform,  also,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  labour  without  pay.  The  land  acquired 
by  government  along  the  whole  of  this  district  is 
held  as  fiefs  on  the  tenure  of  military  and  civil 
service,  from  86  to  50  acres  constituting  a  fief. 
Each  of  these  is  bound  to  furnish,  and  to  main- 
tain and  clothe,  according  to  its  size,  one  or  more 
men-at-arms.  The  fiefs  are  given  to  families 
composed  of  several  members,  of  which  the  eldest 
is  the  hotue-father,  and  who,  with  the  house  motherf 
has  the  direction  of  the  farm,  the  care  of  the 
house,  and  the  right  to  control  the  whole  family. 
The  fiefs  cannot  be  sold :  the  land  is  cultivated 
for  the  common  good  of  all  the  members  of  a 
family ;  and  the  profit,  if  any  remain  after  the 
taxes  and  other  expenses  are  defrayed,  is  divided 
among  them.  In  most  cases,  many  married 
couples,  with  their  children,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  50  individuals,  live  under  the  same 
roof,  cultivate  the  same  land,  eat  at  the  same 
table,  and  obey  the  same  father.  The  border- 
family  has  to  do  civil  service  for  the  state,  as  in 
the  repair  of  poet-roads  and  bridges,  draining  of 
swamps,  &c.,  one  day  per  annum  for  every 
English  acre,  and  eight  days  a  year  for  the  vil- 
lage. The  borderer's  chief  tax,  besides  the  fur- 
nishing the  uniform  (government  supplying  the 
arms),  is  the  land-tax,  amounting,  ior  an  entire 
fief,  to  ftom  15«.  to  80«.  a  year.  In  time  of  peace, 
the  man-at-arms  repairs  to  his  military  station 
for  seven  days  at  a  time,  where  the  family  pro- 
vides him  with  food.  Besides  this,  he  has  the 
duty  of  transporting  letters,  as  well  as  the  money 
and  baggage  of  his  repment,  and  of  perfonning 
exercise.  For  the  ordmary  service,  the  number 
of  men  on  duty  amounts  to  4,180.  In  times  of 
disturbance  on  the  Turkish  side,  or  when  the 
plague  is  drawing  near,  it  is  increased  to  6,800, 
and,  in  times  of  still  greater  danger,  to  10,000. 
In  time  of  war,  the  borderer  must  form  a  part  of 
the  regular  army,  and  march  out  of  the  country  if 
required.  The  'regular  disposable  force  amounts 
to  34,800  men,  but  if  the  reserve  and  the  Umdwehr 
be  called  out,  to  100,000.  If  driven  to  the  kst 
extremit}^  they  can  muster  to  the  amount  of 
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200,000  men.  By  means  of  alann-fiies  and  bells, 
tbk  immense  foroe  may  be  sommoned  toother 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  frontier  m  the 
space  of  four  houn.  The  borderers  are  divided 
into  seven  regiments.  Every  regiment  receives 
its  (HdeB  nltimately  from  the  council  of  war  at 
YieuuL  The  Hungarian  diet  has  no  control 
<nrer  the  levv  and  sopphr  of  these  troops ;  and  the 
ichooia,  the  langua^  of  the  service,  and  many  of 
the  laws  m  the  militaiy  border,  are  exclusively 
German.' 

SLEAFORD  (NEW),  a  market  town  and  iiar. 
of  England,  co.  Lincoln,  wapent  Flaxwell  in 
Kesteven,  on  the  Slea,  16  m.  SSE.  Lincoln.  Area 
of  par.  8,160  acres.  Pop.  8,467  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  three  streets,  and  has 
a  prosperous  appearance.  The  church,  founded 
in  1271,  is  interesting  for  its  architecture.  The 
tover,  at  the  W.  end,  is  much  the  oldest  part, 
and  is  early  English,  but  surmounted  by  a  spire, 
144  ft.  m  height,  of  a  hiter  date.  The  aisles  and 
transept  aie  m  the  decorated,  and  the  chancel 
and  other  parts  in  the  perpendicular  st^rle.  The 
whole  of  the  details  of  tnis  church,  in  all  its  styles, 
are  very  good.  In  the  chancel  are  several  monu- 
ments to  the  Carr  family,  one  of  whom  founded 
and  endowed  a  ^ee  school  in  the  town,  and  an 
hospitsl  for  12  poor  men.  The  school  was  dosed 
from  1816  to  1885,  during  which  period  the  school 
house  was  rebuilt;  in  the  latter  year  it  was  re- 
opened, when  it  had  an  income  of  189^  a  vear. 
There  are  several  other  charities,  particularly 
Ahey'a  school  for  40  children,  which  has  received 
many  endowments  since  that  of  its  founder.  For- 
meriv  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  had  a  palace  at  New 
Slearord,  but  it  no  longer  exists.  A  new  Gothic 
awions  house  has  ktely  been  built,  m  which 
petty  aessions  are  held ;  and  various  other  im- 
provements have  been  effected  in  the  town.  The 
living,  a  vicarage  worth  170/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  prebendiury  of  Lincoln  cathedraL  Hancet 
days,  Mondays:  fairs,  Plow,  Easter,  and  Whit 
Monday,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep;  Aug.  18, 
for  provisions;  and  Oct.  20,  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

SLESWICK,  or  SCHLESWIG,  a  duchy  b^ 
knging  to  Prusaa,  comprising  the  S.  part  of  the 
pemnsola  of  Jutland,  between  lat.  bi^  lb'  and 
550  30'  N.,  and  long.  8©  40'  and  10©  10'  K,  having 
Jutland  Proper  to  the  N.,  S.  HoLstein,  from  which 
it  18  separated  by  the  Eyder ;  E.  the  Baltic,  and 
W.  the  North  Sea.  Area,  including  the  acyaoeut 
islands,  8,460  sq.  m.  Pop.  409,907  m  1860.  Sur- 
face low  and  generally  flat,  being  in  parts  varied 
only  by  a  few  undulating  hiUs.  Ahnost  the  whole 
of  Its  western  coast  is  either  below  or  elevated 
veiy  little  above  the  sea,  being  defended  from  its 
imiptions  (from  which,  however,  it  has  frequently 
suffered  much)  by  immense  dykes  and  sluices. 
The  conntiy  so  protected  consists  principally  of 
veiy  rich  marsh  land,  affording  pasturage  ror  large 
henb  of  very  superior  cattle,  as  weU  as  great 
numbers  of  fine  horses.  In  the  interior  the  soil  is 
Bandy,  interspened  with  heaths,  and  not  very 
prodnctive,  but  on  the  eastern  side  it  is  fertile. 
There  are  no  minerals  of  importance.  The  pro- 
dnoe  of  com,  consisting  principally  of  rye  and 
bariey,  is  sufficient  for  home  consumptioi^  and 
flax,  hemp,  and  potatoes  are  also  grown.  But 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  forms  the  staple 
employment;  and  these,  with  butter  and  cheese, 
fonn  the  priiunpal  articles  of  export.  The  fishery 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  deficiency  of 
timber  for  fuel  is  compensated  by  the  abundance 
of  turf.  The  country  is  mostly  open ;  but  it  is 
in  parts  inclosed  with  quickset  hedges,  and  the 
fannhouses  are  neat,  and  have  a  comfortable  ap- 
peanmcc.    The  manufactures,  which  are  unim- 
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portant,  consist  mostl^r  of  linen,  hempen,  and 
woollen  fabrics,  made  in  the  peasants'  cottages. 
Lace  is  produced  at  Tondem,  and  there  are  a  few 
paper,  tue,  and  other  factories.  Flensboig  is  the 
principal  place  of  trade:  Schleswig,  Flensborg, 
and  Tonnmgen  are  the  other  chief  towns.  The 
duchy  belonged  to  Denmark  till  1864,  when  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Austio-Prussian  army, 
and  finally  made  over  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague,  of  Aug.  28,  1866. 

Slbswick,  or  Schleswig,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Prussia,  cap.  of  the  above  duchy,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  long,  narrow  gulf,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  called 
the  Sley,  21  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  70  m.  NNW. 
Hambui^gh,  on  the  railway  fix>m  Hamburgh  to 
Flensborg.  Pop,  12,208  in  1860.  Though  iiregu-- 
larly  built,  its  brick  houses,  neatness,  and  manner 
of  building  make  it  look  like  a  Dut«h  town.  It 
has  ^8  churches,  including  the  cathedral,  with 
several  monuments,  and  a  remarkable  altar- 
screen  ;  several  hospitals,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
schools  for  the  poor,  a  patriotic  union,  and  other 
societies,  a  nunnei^',  a  savings'  bank,  with  manu- 
factures of  lace,  woollen  stuffs,  and  earthenware. 
Its  commerce  has  been  a  good  deal  increased  since 
the  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Slcv ; 
still,  however,  it  is  accessible  only  by  the  smaller 
daas  of  vessels.  It  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Hanseatic  league,  and  a  town  of  some  note 
as  early  as  the  9th  century.  In  its  immediate 
vicinity  is  the  castle  of  Gottorp,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 

SLI60,  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught, 
having  N.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  the  co.  Leitrim, 
SE.  Roscommon,  and  SW.  and  W.  Mayo.  Area, 
434,887  acres,  of  which  168,711  are  mountain  and 
bog,  and  8,260  water.  Surface  much  diversified ; 
but  though  it  has  a  considerable  extent  of  level 
rich  land,  it  is,  speaking  generally,  mountainous, 
rough,  and  boggy.  There  are  a  few  large  estates ; 
but  a  oonsideraJble  portion  of  the  00.  is  divided 
among  small  proprietors.  The  statements  as  to 
the  mode  of  oocupying  land,  its  management,  and 
the  condition  of^  the  inhabs.,  given  under  the 
notice  of  the  00.  Lkitrim ,  may  be  applied  with 
little  or  no  modification  to  this  co.  The  great 
increase  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  amount 
of  the  exports  from  the  town  of  Sli^,  show  that 
there  must  have  been  a  correepondin^  extension 
of  cultivation  in  this  co.  and  the  contiguous  por- 
tions of  Leitrim.  But  unhappily  the  extension, 
and  even  improvement,  of  tillage  in  Ireland  is 
not  always  accompanied  bj  any  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  occupiers, 
wmch  is  here  extremely  bad.  The  am-^tcre 
system  has  made  much  progress  in  this  co. ;  the 
competition  for  land  is  extreme ;  and  the  occupier 
of  an^  over-rented  patch  that  may  choose  to  part 
with  it,  never  fails  to  get  a  conmderable  sum  as 
*  tenants'  right.'  It  has  neither  minerals  nor  ma- 
nufactures of  any  importance.  Principal  rivers, 
Gavoge,  Arrow,  and  Awinmore.  It  is  divided 
into  6  baronies  and  89  parishes,  and  returns  8 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  two  being  for  the  co.  and 
1  for  the  bor.  of  Sligo,  the  only  town  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  co.  Registered  electors  for  the 
CO.  8,181  in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co. 
had  a  pop.  of  126,079 ;  while,  in  1851,  the  pop. 
amounted  to  128,515,  and  in  1841  to  180,886. 

Sligo,  a  parL  bor.  and  sea-port  town,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught,  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  at  the  bottom  of  Sligo  Bay.  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Garvoge,  107  m.  NW.  Dublin, 
on  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
10,420  in  1861.  Sligo  is  intersected  by  the  Gar- 
voge, which  has  its  source  in  Lough  Gill,  distant 
about  8  m.    The  larger  portion,  which  is  on  the  . 
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S.  side  of  the  riyer,  u  oonnected  with  that  on  the 
N.  by  2  bridges.  The  stieets  are  irregularly  laid 
oat,  and  those  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town  are 
narrow,  dirty,  badly  paved,  and  badly  lighted. 
Of  late  ye^irs,  however,  several  new  maricets, 
warehouses,  and  lines  of  streets  have  been  erected ; 
and  it  has  a  good  deal  of  the  bastle  and  appear- 
ance of  a  place  of  trade.  The  town  has  a  Ubrary, 
2  news-rooms,  a  small  theatre,  and  a  cavalry 
banack.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings  comprise 
the  par.  chorches  of  St.  John  and  OiSry ;  a  large 
Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  Dominican  convent,  and 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  ruins  of  Sligo 
monastery  deserve  notice  for  their  architecture 
and  for  a  monument  of  O'Conor  Sligo,  who  died 
in  1628.  There  are  2  par.  schools,  a  school  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  National  Education, 
one  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  one 
under  the  Incorporated  Society.  The  county  in- 
firmary, fever  hospital,  and  dispensary,  and  a 
mendicity  association,  are  within  the  to?m.  A 
lunatic  asylum  was  erected  in  1850. 

The  bor.,  which  was  chartered  b^  James  I.  in 
1614,  is  divided,  under  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  8  &  4  Victoria,  cap.  108,  into  8  wards,  and 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18 
councillors.  Sligo  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish 
H.  of  C,  and  since  the  Union  it  has  sent  1  mem. 
to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Area  of  parL  bor.  d«001 
acres;  of  municipal  do.  417  acres.  Registered 
electors,  886  in  1865. 

A  board  of  commisdoners,  appointed  under  local 
acts,  superintends  the  police  or  the  town,  and  the 
improvement  and  regiuation  of  the  quays  and 
harbour,  with  power  to  impose  rates  for  those 
purposes.  Under  their  management  the  port  has 
been  a  good  deal  improved.  An  extensive  new 
quay  and  warehouses  have  been  erected  outside 
the  bar ;  and  though  rather  difficult  of  access,  the 
port  is  now  tolerable.  There  are  about  12  ft 
water  close  to  the  quay,  so  that  vessels  of  250  and 
800  tons  come  up  to  the  town.  The  assises  and 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  co.  are  held 
here ;  the  latter  four  times  in  the  year,  and  petty 
sessions  every  Thursday.  The  linen  trade,  which 
was  formerly  carried  on  with  some  spirit,  is  now 
nearly  extinct  The  town  has  several  flour  mills, 
a  distillery,  and  four  breweries.  The  markets  for 
com  and  butter,  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  are 
held  in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  a  valuable  salmon  fishery  dose  to  the  town.  On 
the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the 
port  10  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  19  above  50 
tons,  besides  8  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen 
of  269  tons.  The  customs  revenue,  for  1868, 
amounted  to  28,4682. 

SMOLENSKO,  a  government  of  European 
Russia,  between  the  58rd  and  57th  degs.  of  N.  lat 
and  the  80th  and  26th  E.  long.,  having  N.  the 
governments  Pskof  and  Tver,  £.  Moscow  and 
Kaluga,  W.  Witepsk  and  Moghilef,  and  S.  Orlof 
and  Tchemigof.  Area  estimated  at  20,220  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  1,102,076  in  1858.  Surface  mostly  an  undu- 
lating plain,  in  some  parts  marshy;  in  the  N.  is  a 
more  elevated  plateau  in  which  the  Dniepr  and 
several  other  rivers  have  their  source.  The  soil  is 
^erally  fertile,  and  more  com,  principally  rye, 
IS  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  hope  are  cultivated. 
Cattle  breeding  is  less  attended  to,  but  a  good 
many  hogs  are  reared.  The  forests  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  chief  sources  of  wealth.  Game  is 
plentiful,  and  bees  are  reared  almost  everywhere. 
Iron,  copper,  and  salt  are  found.  Manufactures 
few,  being  nearly  confined  to  leather,  glass  wares, 
pitch,  with  sawing  works,  distilleries,  and  a  few 
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carpet  factories  in  the  cap.  The  nw  Jproduoe  of 
the  government  is  exported  to  Riga,  wilna,  sad 
Moscow.    It  is  divided  into  12  circles. 

Smolenbko,  a  town  of  European  Rusna,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  on  the  Dniepr,  280  m.  W.  by  S. 
Moscow.  Pop.  17,066  in  1858.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by' 
a  massive  wall  flanked  with  towers.  It  appears  to 
advantage  at  a  distance,  but  is  in  reali^f  a  poor 
town,  the  houses  being  mostly  of  only  one  story, 
and  built  of  wood;  T>nt  since  it  was  burned  by  the 
Russians,  previously  to  their  evacuating  it  on  the 
advance  of  the  French,  in  1812,  it  has  been  par- 
tially rebuilt  of  stone  and  brick.  Smolensko  has 
8  cathedrals,  in  one  of  which  is  a  bell  wdgfaing 
850  cwts,  16  Greek  churches,  8  convents,  a  Lu- 
theran and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  seminaiy, 
gymnasium,  a  military  school  for  nobles,  sevenl 
hospitals,  and  some  carpet,  hat,  soap,  and  leather 
factories.  In  1888,  an  iron  pyramid  was  erected 
here  to  commemorate  the  resistance  made  by  the 
town  to  the  French  in  1812. 

Smolensko  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  has 
suffered  numerous  vicissitudes,  but  has  always 
been  a  town  of  some  consequence. 

SMYRNA,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  dty  and 
sea-port  of  Asia  Minor,  the  greatest  emporium  of 
W.  Asia,  on  the  W.  side  of  Uie  Meles,  at  the  botr 
tom  of  the  gulf  of  its  own  name  (an.  Hermuu 
5fiiira);lat880  25'86"N.,long.270  6'45''E.  Its 
pop.  may  be  estimated  at  from  120,000  to  150,000, 
more  than  half  being  Turks,  and  the  rest  Greeks, 
Jews,  Armenians,  and  Franks.  It  is  surrounded, 
at  some  distance,  by  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  leave  it  open  only  towards  the 
sea ;  and  immediately  a^oining  the  dty,  on  the 
W.,  is  the  ancient  Mem  Paguty  which  commands 
a  noble  view.  This  eminence  is  now  called  the 
Castle  Hill,  iirom  a  citadel  erected  on  its  summit, 
in  the  Idth  century,  by  the  emperor  John  Com- 
nenus.  A  triangular  plain,  spread  at  the  foot  of 
this  hill,  along  the  shore,  and  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  itself,  compose  the  site  of  Smyrna.  One  side 
extends  along  the  shore  from  W.  to  EL.  for  about 
24  m.  The  Turks  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  their  streets  hanging  down  the  slopes  of  the 
hill ;  the  Armenians  are  m  the  centre ;  the  Jews 
have  two  or  three  different  places  around  both; 
and  the  Franks  spread  themselves  in  the  flat 
ground  and  dose  to  the  shore.  Extending  SK  is 
a  plain  filled  with  gardens,  and  every  part  of  the 
dty  is  interspersed  with  diady  trees.  The  view 
of  Smyrna  from  the  bay,  rising  amphitheatrewise 
from  the  water's  ed^  backed  by  the  hill  crowned 
with  its  old  castle,  is  |jand  and  impressive.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  its  interior  has  aU  the  fix- 
tures common  to  Turkish  towns.  *  If  a  first  view,* 
says  Mr.  Elliott  (Travels,  ii.  84),  <  be  calcukted  to 
make  a  favourable  impression,  this  is  not  confirmed 
W  an  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  ci^.  The 
Frank  quarter  is  dirty,  ill-paved,  and  narrow;  in 
addition  to  which  it  is  rendered  almost  impassable 
by  long  strings  of  camels  and  porters  carrying 
huge  bales  of  cotton.  The  houses  (excepting 
those  of  the  consuls  and  principal  merchants, 
which  are  laige  and  commodious)  are  miserably 
built  '^  the  sides  consist  often  of  planks ;  and  when 
of  bricks,  the  walls  are  too  thin  to  keep  out  cold 
and  damp.  Neither  windows  nor  doors  are  made 
to  shut  dose ;  and  if  locks  appear  on  the  hitter,  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  be  service- 
able. There  is  a  great  lack  of  accommodation  for 
travellers.  The  only  inn  in  the  town  contains  but 
a  single  decent  room,  and  the  noise  of  revelry  is 
incessant  Besides  this,  there  are  three  boarding- 
houses  ;  but  furnished  lodging  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured, nor  can  furniture  be  hired  for  a  few  weeks 
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or  months.  The  appantoB  commonly  used  for 
tapplying  wannth  to  the  body  in  cold  weather  is 
a  brazier  placed  under  the  table,  which  is  covered 
by  a  large  cloth  held  by  each  member  of  the 
family  circle  up  to  the  chin,  to  prevent  the  heat 
from  escaping.  Grates  and  stoves  have  of  late 
years  been  introduced,  but  they  are  still  rare, 
and  to  be  seen  only  in  Frank  dwellings.  The 
shops  are  little  dark  rooms,  but  tolerably  supplied 
with  European  artides.  The  bazaars,  with  their 
long  covered  rows  of  stalls,  built  with  sundry 
precaadons  against  fire,  whose  ravages  are  awfully 
common, are  secured  by  iron  gates  dosed  at  night. 
As  to  the  rest,  Turkish  towns  in  general  offBr 
fittle  variety,  and  the  description  already  given 
of  Constantmople  applies  to  Smyrna,  except  as 
Rgards  the  finer  buildings,  greater  extent,  and 
gandy  exterior  of  the  capitaL'  Smyrna  suffered 
severely  from  a  fire  in  1845. 

The  prindpal  buildings  of  Smyrna  are  the  bazaar 
and  bexutein,  or  market-place;  the  vizier-khan, 
constructed  of  the  marble  ruins  of  the  andent 
theatre;  the  palace  of  the  inic£ie2Ztm,  or  governor, 
and  the  various  mosques,  churches,  and  hospitals. 
There  is  a  large  public  hospital  in  the  N£.  part 
of  the  Frank  quarter,  snpimrted  by  the  Greeks, 
Flanks,  and  other  Christians,  which  ranks  high  in 
Turkey  for  its  school  of  medicine.  Its  bui 
comprise  a  laboratory,  and  three  sets  of 
aiDund  a  courtyard  shaded  by  rows  of  trees.  The 
castle  on  Mount  Pagus  is  very  extensive,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  ue  ancient  acropolis.  This 
fbftress  has  been  frequently  repaired  by  the  Turks, 
and  accordingly  presents  an  incongruous  inter- 
mixture of  architecture ;  but  it  is  now  mostly 
deserted  and  in  Tuins|,  though  a  few  old  cannons 
are  still  mounted  on  its  waUs.  Within  are  some 
vaults  and  dstems,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  its 
foundation ;  and  a  laise  but  abandoned  mosque, 
fonnerly  a  church  defeated  to  Saint  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  is  supposed,  though  on  no 
very  good  authority,  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
near  ue  same  spot. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Apo- 
calyptic churches  (Rev.  ii  9) ;  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Elliott  (Travels,  ii  45),  *  there  is  not  one  of 
these  churdies  within  whose  predncts  the  trumpet 
of  the  go&pA  now  gives  so  distinct  and  certain  a 
sound.  While  Mohammed  is  acknowledged  in  20 
mosques,  and  Jews  assemble  in  several  synagogues, 
the  faith  of  the  Messiah  is  taught  in  an  Armenian, 
5  Greek,  and  2  Rom.  Catholic  churches,  and  in  2 
Protestant  chapels,  one  connected  with  the  Eng- 
lish, the  other  with  the  Dutch  consulate.'  The 
Armenians  have  a  large  academy  at  Smyrna. 

Bdng  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, which  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
interrupt  the  breeze,  the  heats  at  Smyrna,  from 
June  to  the  middle  of  Sept,  are  usually  intense ; 
and  if  the  inbatf  or  sea-breeze,  fail,  the  inhab.  are 
almost  suffocated.  This  gteat  heat  and  want  of 
ventilation,  joined  to  the  filthy  and  crowded  state 
of  the  streets  and  houses,  and  the  want  of  any  effi- 
cient precautions  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
seldom  fail  to  generate  the  most  destructive  dis- 
eases, among  which  the  plague  not  unfreqnently 
makes  its  appearance,  and  commits  dreadful 
ravaees.  At  such  periods  all  commercial  and 
sociia  intercourse  immediately  cease;  and  the 
French  inhab.  retire  to  and  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  country  houses  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
The  Turks,  who  are  firm  predestinanans,  have 
hitherto  taken  few  or  no  precautions  to  counteract 
the  progress  of  the  infection,  or  to  guard  against 
it;  out  it  is  stated  by  late  travellers  that  some 
change  is  now  beginning  to  take  place  in  this 
resptxt,  and  that  the  prindpal  Turkisn  inhabs.  are 


slowly  adopting  some  of  the  devices  by  which 
Europeans  attempt  to  ward  off  the  malady. 

Port  and  Commerce. — ^Though  frequently  over- 
thrown by  earthquakes,  and  laid  waste  by  hostile 
incursions,  the  excellence  of  her  port,  and  her  ad- 
vantageous situation  for  commerce,  has  always 
kept  Stnyma  flourishing ;  and  she  still  continues 
to  be  a  great  dty,  while  Ephesus,  Miletus,  and 
other  celebrated  emporiums  on  the  same  coast, 
have,  from  the  filling  up  of  their  harbours,  been 
long  since  reduced  to  total  ruin.  The  Gulf  of 
Smyrna,  the  entrance  to  which  is  between  the 
island  of  Mytilene  on  the  N.  and  Cape  Carabounin 
on  the  S.,  is  deep  and  angular,  the  distance,  fol- 
lowing a  shlp^s  course  from  the  entrance  to  the 
city,  being  about  11  nautical  leagues.  There  is 
excellent  anchorage  in  most  parts  of  the  gulf, 
merely  avoiding  the  shoals  on  its  N.  dde.  Shipa 
of  large  burden  usually  anchor  abreast  of  the  dty 
in  firom  five  to  seven  fathoms ;  but  the  water  is  so 
deep  that  they  may  lie  dose  alongside  the  quays. 
The  inbat,  or  sea-breeze,  blows  from  morning  till 
evening  during  the  hot  months,  and  is  always 
waited  for  by  snips  goin^  up  to  the  dty ;  and  there 
being  no  obstructions  m  the  way,  the  services 
of  pilots  are  not  required.  In  the  night  a  land- 
breeze  goierallv  blows  from  the  dty  out  to  sea. 

The  prindpal  articles  of  import  consist  of  grain, 
furs,  iron,  and  butter,  from  Odessa  and  Taganrog ; 
and  of  cotton  stufis  and  twist,  silk  and  woollen 
goods,  coffee,  sugar,  cochineal  and  dye  woods,  iron, 
tin,  and  tin  plates,  rum,  brandy,  paper,  cheese, 
ghiss,  and  wine  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  U.  SUtes. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  raw  silk  and 
cotton,  the  former  produced  about  Brusa,  and  sent 
chiefly  to  England;  fruits,  particularlv  raisins  and 
fies ;  opium,  which  goes  ohieflj  to  America  and 
Holland ;  rhubarb,  and  a  vanety  of  drugs  and 
gums;  olive  oil,  madder  roots^  Turkey  carpels, 
valonea,  sponge,  galls,  wax,  copper,  hare-skins, 
goats'  wool,  and  simHower. 

The  subjoined  table  ^ves  the  value  of  the 
principal  and  other  articles  imported  at  the  port 
of  Smyrna  in  the  year  1868 : — 


Metals,  Steel,  Iron,  &o.   . 

Silk  Manof  aotures,  Boimets,  &0. 

Butter  and  Cheese  . 

Ck)flee,  &C.       .... 

Cotton  and  Woollen  StnfEs,  bo. 

Drugs  and  Medidnes 

Floor,  Wheat,  and  Potatoes    . 

Cured  Hides     .... 

Paper  and  Cardboaid 

Bum,  Brandy,  Wine,  and  Liqueurs 

Tobacco  and  Cigars 

Other  Artkdes  . 


Total 


VaIim 


£ 

168.188 
749,814 
166,816 
149,048 
1,310,928 
150,800 
104,799 
129,828 
143,613 
180,147 
168,182 
469,666 


8,780,628 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the 
prindpal  artides  exported  from  Smyrna  in  1863 : 


Valonea 

Cotton  . 

Leeches 

I>ried  nrnits .       . 

Wool  and  Hondudr 


Soap,  Salt,  Cord,  Tobacco,  &o. 
Other  Artides      . 


Total 


Valiw 


£ 
768,890 

1,674,686 
687,192 

1,188,108 
148,164 
108,200 
128,140 
260,249 

4,882,979 
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The  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  mostly 
the  same  as  at  Ck)n8taiitinople.  Acooonts  are 
kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras.  The  value  of  the 
piastre  fluctuates  according  to  the  exchange.  The 
oke,  which  is  the  principal  weight, » 12  lbs.  13^  oz. 
avoird. ;  the  quintal » 127*48  Um.  avoird. 

Smyrna  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all 
kinds.  Fish,  induduig  red  mullet  and  oysters, 
are  very  plentiful  in  uie  bav;  and  game  of  all 
kinds,  mutton,  and  the  flesh  of  wild  bous,  are  good 
and  abundant.  Whey  and  clotted  cream  are 
used  in  great  quantities.  Sweet  lemons,  oranges, 
citrons,  water-melons,  figs,  and  grapes  are  grown 
in  great  perfection  in  the  environs,  particularly  at 
Menomen,  and  the  other  villages  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ^[ulf ;  whence  boats,  canrying  fhuts  and 
other  provisions,  are  continually  passmg  to  Smyrna. 
Most  travellers  speak  of  the  agreeable  society  met 
with  in  Smyrna;  and  the  Grraks  have  begun  to 
adopt  the  manners  and  costumes  of  W.  Europe. 

Historical  Notice. — The  accounts  of  the  foundsr 
tion  and  early  history  of  Smyrna  are  obscure  and 
somewhat  contnulictory.  The  most  probable 
seems  to  be,  that  it  was  founded  bv  a  colony  from 
Ephesus.  (Stxabo,  lib.  xiv.)  Aft^  undergoing 
various  vicissitudes,  it  was  destroyed  by  Alyattes, 
king  of  Lydia^  the  inhab.  being  dispersed  among 
the  suRoundmg  villages.  At  the  distance  of 
about  400  years,  a  project  for  reconstructing  the 
city  would  appear  to  have  been  entertained  by 
Alexander  the  Great ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  not  carried 
into  effect  by  that  conqueror,  but  by  Antigonus 
and  Lysimachus.  Thecitv  built  b^  them  was  not, 
however,  on  the  site  of  the  old  city,  which  stood 
on  the  flat  shore  on  the  other  side  of  the  Meles, 
about  2^  m.  N£.  from  the  modem  dtj, '  The  ad- 
mirable port  and  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
newly  built  city  rendered  it.  in  a  short  time,  one 
of  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  handsomest 
of  the  Asiatic  cities.  '  It  is,'  says  Strabo,  *  the 
finest  city  of  Asia.  Part  of  it  is  built  on  a  hill ; 
but  the  finest  edifices  are  on  the  plain  not  far 
from  the  sea,  over  against  the  temple  of  Cybele. 
The  streets  are  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be, 
straight,  wide,  and  paved  with  freestone.  It  has 
many  stately  buildings,  magnificent  porticoes, 
maiestic  temples  (incl.  an  Wmerhan^  or  temple 
in  honour  of  Homer),  a  public  library,  and  a  con- 
venient harbour,  which  may  be  shut  at  pleasure.' 
(Lib.  xiv.  wb  init,)  Under  the  Romans,  Smyrna 
enloyed  the  greatest  consideration,  and  M.  Auielius 
rebuilt  the  city,  after  it  had  been  almost  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  It  was  much  frequented  by 
the  Sophists ;  and,  along  with  Ephesus,  became 
renowned  as  a  school  of  oratory  and  science. 

In  more  modem  times  it  has  undergone  innu- 
merable calamities,  from  which,  as  already  stated, 
nothing  but  its  admirable  situation  for  commerce 
could  have  enabled  it  to  recover.  It  was  taken 
and  given  up  to  military  execution  by  the  famous 
Tamerlane,  or  Timur  Bee,  in  1402 ;  and  finally 
caine  into  the  possession  of  the  Turk^  in  1424. 

Smyrna  is  one  of  the  numerous  cities  that  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Homer ;  and  Chios,  perhaps,  excepted,  she  would 
seem  to  have  the  best  claim  to  this  proud  distinc- 
tion. ^Homerum  Smynud  ntum  esse  confirmant; 
ita^  edam  dehtbrum  ejus  in  oppido  dedicavenaaj 
(Cicero  pro  Archill,  cap.  8.)  From  being  bom  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meles,  which  washed  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  as  well  as  of  the  modem  city. 
Homer  is  sometimes  called  MeUsigenea, 

*  Blind  Meleedgcnes  thence  Homer  cali'd, 
Whose  poem  Phoebus  chaJleng'd  for  his  own/ 

Thence,  also,  TibuUus  (lib.  iv.  eleg.  i.  v.  210)  caUs 
his  poems  'Meleteas  Chartas;'   and  Pausanias 
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says  (Archaic  cap.  6),  that  a  cave  was  pointed 
out  at  the  source  of  the  Meles,  where  they  were 
said  to  have  been  composed. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  earthquakes,  sad 
the  still  more  destructive  attacks  of  hartwinsng, 
Smyrna  has  but  few  considerable  remains  of  sn- 
tiquity.  They  consist  pEindpally  of  portions  of 
the  old  walls,  espedaUy  along  the  castle-hill, 
with  some  vestiges  of  the  theatre  and  stadimn. 
Many  pedestals,  statues,  inscriptions,  and  medals 
have  been  and  are  still  discovered  in  digging ;  and 
perhaps  no  place  has  contributed  more  than  this 
to  enrich  the  collections  and  cabinets  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  mud  and  other 
detritus  brought  down  by  the  Kodns  (an.  Hermiu\ 
which  has  its  embouchure  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
gulf,  will,  in  the  end,  fill  up  the  channel ;  and,  by 
depriving  the  faty  of  its  port,  effectually  oonsom- 
mate  its  roin.  But  though  this  effect  may  ulti- 
mately be  brought  abou^  it  is  abundantly  cer- 
tain, comparing  the  banks  at  the  river's  mouth 
with  the  space  that  has  to  be  filled  up,  that  a 
lengthened  series  of  ages  must  previously  elapse. 

SNO WDON,  a  mountain  of  N.  Wales,  in  Caer- 
narvonshire, being  at  once  the  highest  in  the 
range  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  in  S.  Britain. 
The  mountain,  which  is  about  10  SE.  from  Caer- 
narvon, terminates  in  various  peaks ;  the  highest 
peak,  the  Wyddva  (conspicuous),  to  which  the 
name  Snowdon  is  more  particularly  applicable, 
and  which  scarcely  out-tops  several  of  the  sur- 
ronndmg  summits,  is  8,571  ft.  above  the  level  o( 
the  sea.  The  W.  side  of  the  mountain  is  very 
precipitous,  and  is  composed  partly  of  pentagonal 
iMualtic  columns. .  The  view  from  the  summit  is 
very  extensive.  'I  saw  from  it,'  says  Pennant 
(Tour  in  Wales,  ii  837),  *  the  co.  of  Chester,  the 
high  hiUs  of  Yorkshire,  part  of  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  a  plain  view  of  mt 
Isle  of  Man;  and  that  of  Angkaey  la;^  extended 
like  a  map  before  me,  with  every  nil  viaUde.' 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS.    See  Polynimla. 

SOCOTRA  (an.  DiomsoridU  Insula),  an  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  280  m.  from  the  S. 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  120  m.  E.  Cape  Gardi^  in 
Africa,  its  chief  town  being  in  \at,  IV>  3^  2"  N., 
long.  540  6'  29"  K  It  is  <^  an  elongated  shape. 
Area  estimated  at  1,000  so.  m.  Pop.  probably 
4,000  or  6,000,  principally  Bedouins,  with  some 
settled  Arabs,  African  slaves,  and  descendants  of 
Portuguese.  The  S.  coast  of  Socotra  preserves  a 
convex  and  nearly  unbroken  line,  but  on  the  N.it 
is  indented  with  manv  bays  and  harbouis.  The 
interior  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  moun- 
tains, nearly  surrounded  by  a  low  plain  of  from  2 
to  4  m.  in  width,  extending  from  their  base  to  the 
sea.  The  mountains  ariB  highest  towards  the  KE. 
part  of  the  island,  where  their  granite  peaks  rise 
to  about  5,000  ft. :  elsewhere  they  average  nearly 
2,000  fL  in  height,  and  consist  mostly  of  a  com- 
pact cream-coloured  primitive  limestone.  The 
island  is  not  well-watered ;  but  the  E.  is,  in  this 
respect,  better  than  the  W\  portion.  The  climate 
does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  salubrious, 
thouj^h  it  is  more  temperate  than  in  the  adjacent 
continent.  Among  the  few  natural  products,  the 
most  important  is  idoes  {AloS qncata,  or  Socotrma), 
for  which  the  island  has  been  famous  £rom  the 
earliest  period.  This  plant  is  found  growing  spon- 
taneously and  in  great  abundance  on  the  sides  and 
summits  of  the  limestone  mountains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  500  to  3,000  ft  above  the  level  <tf  the 
plains.  Its  leaves  are  plucked  at  any  periocL  and 
after  being  placed  in  a  skin,  the  juice  is  sunTered 
to  exude  from  them.  In  this  state  they  are  mostly 
shipped  for  Muscat.  Formerly  the  parts  of  the 
ifiland  pro<lucing  the  aloe  were  farmed  out  to  dif- 
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ferent  iodividuab,  the  produce  being  taken  at  a 
low  fixed  price  by  the  sultaiu  At  piefieiit  any 
one  ooIlectB  the  aloe  leaves  who  choosee  to  take 
the  tfonble,  and  nothing  is  levied  on  the  saltan's 
aoooont.  Drain's  blood  is  the  article  next  in 
importanoe:  it  is  the  produce  of  a  legnminoos  tree, 
the  Pttrocarpiu  draeo^  which  grows  on  the  moun- 
tains. Tamarinds,  tobacco,  and  dates  (important 
IB  food)  are  also  grown.  Agriculture  is  in  an  ex- 
eeedingly  low  state,  a  species  of  millet  being  the 
0DI7  gram  eoUivated,  and  it  is  little  used  unless 
a  fiulure  of  milk  and  dates  be  experienced.  The 
inimals  are  camels,  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  asses,  and 
I  dret  cats*  Sheep  and  goats  are  kept  in  large 
I  floeb  in  evei^  part  of  the  island :  they  are  gene- 
nHy  of  inferior  kinds,  while  the  cattle,  on  the 
oontxaiy,  though  small,  are  rerf  superiinr,  and 
ajjpcar  to  be  of  the  European  vanetj.  The  trade 
ii  principally  with  Moscat,  whence  dates  and  other 
pfovidoos  are  chiefly  imported.  According  to 
Annul,  the  inhabs.  of  this  island  were,  in  an- 
tiquity, subject  'to  the  kings  of  the  inoense- 
eoontiy,'  or  Southern  Arabia.  At  present  Socotra 
belongs  to  the  Saltan  of  Kiiseen,  but  his  supre- 
macy is  little  more  than  nominal,  the  government 
being  chiefly  delegated  to  one  of  the  principal  in- 
habsi,  who  again  exercises  little  authority,  except 
over  the  Bedouin,  or  native  pop.  The  tribute  to 
the  saltan  barely  amounts  to  200  dollars  a  year. 
The  population  is  wholly  Mohammedan.  The 
women  go  unveiled,  and  are  partly  occupied  in 
tending  flocks,  and  partly  in  making  glue,  and 
ending,  spinning,  and  weaving  wooL 

The  only  town  of  any  consequence  is  Tamarida, 
on  the  NE.  shore,  in  the  centre  of  a  bay  which 
affinds  tolerable  anchorage.  Having  been  ruined 
bf  the  Wahabees,  in  1801,  it  consists  of  only  about 
150  Btng^iing  and  dilapidated  houses. 

SOHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Cambridge,  hand.  Staploe,  near  the  boiden  of 
Suffolk,  6  nuSSE.  Ely.  Area  of  par.  18,420  acres. 
Pop.  4^8  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  im^- 
larly  built,  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground.  The  par. 
chmdi  is  of  various  dates,  one  portion  being  late 
Norman.  Soham  has  numerous  charities,  espe- 
cially Bishop  Laney's,  for  apprenticing  children 
of  the  par.,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  near  400^, 
a  latve  charity  school,  and  several  almshouses. 
The  fen  or  mere,  which  once  covered  the  adjacent 
eoimtzy,  has  been  drained  and  cultivated,  and  sup- 
plies most  part  of  the  dairy  produce,  for  which 
Soham  is  oelebrated.  Market  day,  Saturday. 
Fair,  May  7,  for  horses  and  cattle. 

S0ISS0N8  (an.  NomoduMtm,  post  Attgugta 
Smanomim)^  a  fortified  town  of  France,  ddp.  Aisne, 
cap.  sRond.,  on  the  Aisne,  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
Mme  stone  bridge,  17  m.  SW.  Laon,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Bheims.  Pop.  10,208  in  1861. 
The  town  is  well  bailt  and  clean,  the  houses  being 
mostly  ofstone,  roofed  with  slate.  There  are  many 
corioas  and  venerable  public  buildings,  inc.  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  the  12th  cent.,  with  an  altar- 
pieoe  by  Rubens,  representing  the  'Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds ; '  the  remains  of  an  abbey  founded  in  tlie 
llth  century;  and  the  castle,  on  the  site  of  that 
whidi  was  the  residence  of  various  Merovin^pan 
kinas.  The  college,  hospital,  house  of  correction, 
pubUc  library  wiUi  18,000  vols.,  and  theatre,  de- 
serve notice;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins 
of  St  Medard's  Abbey,  founded  in  667,  in  which 
Pemn,  Carloman,  dJK^  were  crowned,  and  Louis- 
|e-l)oboanaire  was  confined  by  his  sons.  Soissons 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  court  of  primary  juris- 
<iictaoa,  a  communal  college,  two  seminanes,  a 
aodety  of  arts  and  sciences,  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollens,  hosiery,  and  earthenware,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  agricoltural  produce. 
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Soissons  has  been  the  theatre  of  various  his- 
torical events.  It  was  here,  in  486,  that  Clovis 
finally  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  the  West- 
em'  Empire,  bv  his  victory  over  the  Roman  general 
Syagriua.  The  town  then  became  the  cap.  of  the 
Franks,  and  afterwards  of  a  kingdom  of  its  own 
name  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  It  was  fre- 
quently besieged  and  taken  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  severe  fighting  between 
the  French  and  the  allies  in  1814. 

SOLOTHURN  (French,  Solatre),  a  canton  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  rlW,  part  of  the  Confederation, 
between  lat  47^  and  47<)  SO'  N.,  and  the  7th  anfi 
8th  degs.  of  £.  long.,  having  N.  Basle,  £.  and  SK. 
Aaigau  and  Lucerne,  and  on  its  other  sides  tho 
canton  of  Berne.  Area,  256  sq.  m.  Pop.  69,263 
in  1860.  Though  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  it  may 
be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions ;  the  N  W . 
covered  with  ranges  of  *the  Jura  Mountains,  and 
the  S£.  oomprisod  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aar  and 
Emmen.  Some  of  the  summits  in  the  former  rise 
to  about  4,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but 
though  rugflned,  this  part  of  the  canton  has  a  large 
extent  of  fine  upland  pastures.  In  the  other,  or 
lower  portion  of  the  canton,  the  ground  is  fertilo 
and  well-cultivated;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  80I0- 
thum  is  re«irded  as  one  of  the  most  productive 
portions  of  Switaerland.  More  com  is  grown  than 
is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabs.; 
the  vine  does  not  succeed,  but  a  good  deal  of  fruit 
is  notwithstanding  grown  for  exportation.  The 
rearing  of  live  stock  is  here,  however,  as  in  most 
other  Swiss  cantons,  the  chief  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry. In  1888,  it  was  estimated  to  have  about 
28,000  homed  cattk,  14,000  sheep,  and  16,400 
hogs :  the  latter  are  fed  in  the  woods,  which  are 
tolerably  extensive.  The  cattle  are  esteemed 
amon^  the  best  in  Switzerland;  they  are  of  a 
peculiarlv  large-tailed  breed,  and  with  horses, 
cheese,  cherry  brandy,  fire-wood,  and  marble,  con- 
stitute the  principal  articles  of  export  Only  a 
few  hands  are  employed  in  mining,  and  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  mosUy  confined  to  a 
iew  iron  works,  stocking  and  cotton  looms,  paper 
mills,  tanneries,  and  printing  houses.  The  cur- 
rencjTt  weights,  and  many  usages  of  this  canton 
are  similar  to  diose  of  Berne. 

Under  the  constitution,  as  modified  in  1831,  the 
greater  council  consists  of  109  mems.,  96  of  whom 
are  chosen  by  the  towns  and  the  10  rural  districtii 
into  which  Solothum  is  divided,  and  the  remain- 
ing 13  by  the  mems.  already  elected.  The  lesser 
or  executive  council,  composed  of  17  mema,  is 
chosen  with  its  president,  or  avoiferf  from  among 
the  greater  oounciL  The  assembly  meets  twice  a 
year  for  16  days,  during  which  period  each  mera. 
receives  8  fr.  a  day.  The  town  of  Solothum  and 
each  of  Uie  districts  has  a  court  of  primary  juris- 
diction for  civil  causes ;  but  all  criminal  cases,  as 
well  as  the  final  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits,  belong 
to  a  central  tribunal  of  14  mems.,  presided  over 
by  the  avoyer  of  the  state  assembly.  Every  male 
inhab.  above  the  age  of  16  is  liable  to  military 
service :  the  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  con- 
federacy is  600  men.  There  is  no  town  worthy  of 
notice,  except  the  cap.,  Olten  and  Domek  bong 
mere  villages. 

SoiiOTHURH,  or  SoLEuss  (an.  Solodurum),  a 
town  of  Switzerland,  and  the  cap.  of  the  above 
canton,  on  the  Aar,  near  the  foot  of  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, and  18  m.  N.  by  E.  Berne,  on  the  railway 
from  Aaran  to  Lausanne.  Pop.  6,916  in  1860. 
The  river  divides  the  town  into  two  une<)ual  parta, 
whidi  communicate  by  two  wooden  bndges.  It 
was  surrounded,  in  the  17th  century,  bv  cumbrous 
fortifications,  the  removal  of  a  part  of  which  was 
ordered  by  the  cantonal  council  in  1836.     It  Ls 
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tolerably  well  built,  and  has  several  conspicaous 
public  edifices,  including,  amon^  others,  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Urse,  one  of  the  oest  churches  in 
Switzerland,  with  several  other  churches  and  con- 
vents, a  town  hall,  a  square  dock-tower  in  the 
market-place,  the  arsenal,  with  an  extensive  and 
curious  collection  of  armour,  a  museum,  govern- 
ment house,  with  some  good  sculptures,  hospital, 
house  of  correction,  barracks,  and  theatre.  It  has 
also  a  gymnasium,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  public 
librar}',  said  by  Ebel  to  comprise  10,000  vols.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  town  is  dull,  having  few 
manufactures,  and  but  little  trade. 

The  Polish  patriot  and  general,  Kosciusko,  re- 
sided here  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
which  termmated  on  the  16th  of  Oct,  1817.  His 
remains  were  carried  to  the  cathedral  of  Cracow, 
where  they  repose  beside  those  of  the  famous  John 
Sobieski 

SOMERSET,  a  maritime  co.  bf  England; 
having  N.  and  NW.  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
Severn,  and  Gloucestershire,  E.  Wiltshire,  S. 
Dorset  and  Devon,  and  W.  the  latter.  Area, 
1,052,800  acres,  of  which  about  900,000  are  sup- 
posed to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Witn, 
perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  Yorkshire,  there 
IS  no  county  in  England  that  has  a  greater  variety 
of  surface  and  soil  than  Somerset  In  some  places, 
particularly  in  its  W.  and  NK  divisions,  it  is  hillyt 
and  even  mountainous ;  in  its  middle  part,  between 
the  rivers  Ax  and  Parry^  there  are  veiy  extensive 
tracts  of  marsh  land,  which,  in  some  places,  are  of 
extraordinary  fertility:  in  other  places,  again, 
there  are  extensive  moors,  of  which  Exmoor,  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  oo.,  is  tlie  prindpaL  But, 
exclusive  of  these,  the  oo.  contains  a  large  extent 
of  land  equallv  adapted  for  tillage  and  pasturage. 
The  Yale  of  Taunton  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  tracts  in  the  kingdom.  Tillage 
husbandry  is  ndther  extensivdy  carried  on,  nor 
in  the  most  approved  manner.  The  land  is  not 
injured  by  overcropping,  but  it  is  not  properly 
wrought,  and  is  frequently  foul  and  out  of  order. 
Principal  crops,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  beans. 
In  the  southern  and  interior  parts  the  rotation  is, 

1.  fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  beans  or  seeds,  4,  oats;  in 
the  £.  part  of  the  co.  it  is  generally,  1.  fallow, 

2.  wheat,  3.  oats  or  barley,  4.  seeds.  Potatoes 
are  pretty  extensively  grown ;  but  tumipe  are  not 
cultivated  to  any  extent  in  any  part  of  the  oo. 
Lime  is  frequently  used  on  the  arable  land ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  dung,  is  the  only  manure 
that  is  employed.  Drilling  but  little  practised; 
beans  mostly  planted  by  the  dibble.  A  large  pro[>or- 
tion  of  the  co.  is  in  grass,  the  dairy  and  fattening 
systems  being  both  extensivdy  carried  on.  Cattle, 
principally  of  the  Devonshire  breed,  but  a  great 
variety  of  other  breeds  are  met  with.  The  ode- 
brated  Chedder  cheese  is  so  called  from  a  village 
of  that  name  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills ; 
but  it  is  now  principally  made  in  the  marshes 
round  Glastonbury.  Bridgewater  cheese  is  made 
from  the  marshes  between  that  town  and  Cross. 
The  stock  of  sheep  in  the  co.  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  500,000  head,  partly  long  and  partly 
short-wooUed ;  producing,  in  all,  about  10,500 
packs  a  year.  Large  quantities  of  excellent  dder 
are  made  in  various  parts,  but  particularly  in  the 
Vale  of  Taunton.  The  woods  and  woodlands  are 
supposed  in  all  to  cover  from  20,000  to  25,000 
acres,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  the  stately 
growth  of  its  hedgerow  timber.  Property  variously 
divided ;  some  large  estates,  but  a  good  deal  of 
land  occupied  by  yeomcH  who  farm  their  own 
estates.  Farms  of  various  sizes,  but  the  majority 
smalL  Leases,  when  ^nted,  are  usually  for  8  or 
12  years;   in  many  mstances,  however^  farmers 
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l\old  at  wilL  Mineral  products,  numeroos  and 
valuable,  consisting  principally  of  coal,  lead,  cala- 
mine, fuller's  eaith,  limestone,  and  freestone. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  lead  mines  having  been 
nearly  exhausted,  or  becoming  more  difficult  to 
work,  the  produce  of  lead  is  now  quite  inconsider- 
able. The  woollen  manufacture  used  to  be  ez- 
tendvely  carried  on  at  Taunton,  but  it  has  given 
place  to  the  silk  trade,  introduced  in  1778,  and  at 
present  prosecuted  on  a  |)retty  large  scale.  The 
woollen  manufacture  is  still,  however,  carried  on 
at  Frome,  Shepton  Mallet,  Wellington,  and  some 
other  places  in  the  oo. ;  but  it  has  long  been  in  a 
decUmng  state.  Gloves  laxgdy  manuactured  tt 
YeoviL  Prindpal  rivers.  Lower  Avon,  Ax,  Brue, 
Parret,  and  Exe.  The  Parrot  is  navigable  from 
Longport  to  its  mouth*  Taunton  and  Bridgewater 
are  united  by  a  canal;  and  thero  are  canals  in 
other  parts  of  the  oo.  Somersetshire  is  divided 
into  40  hundreds  and  7  liberties,  and  oontains  475 
parishes.  It  returns  18  mems.  to  the  H.  of  Cm 
viz.  4  for  the  co.,  2  each  for  the  dties  of  Bath  and 
Wdls,  2  each  for  the  bor.  of  Bridgewater  and 
Taunton,  and  1  for  Frome.  Beg.  electors  for  the 
CO.  20,499  in  1865,  being  11,867  for  the  easten, 
and  8,632  for  the  western  division.  At  the  census 
of  1861,  the  pop.  numbered  463,261,  while  in  1841 
there  were  435,982  inhabitants. 

SOMERTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Somertet,  on  rising  ground  beside  the 
Carey,  11  m.  SSW.  Wdls.  Area  of  par.  6,030 
acres.  Pop.  2,266  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of 
some  small  streets,  with  houses  meetly  of  blue  lias 
stone;  and  has*  a  town-hall  in  which  petty 
sessions  are  hdd,  and  one  of  the  co.  gaols.  The 
church,  an  andent  structure,  has  an  eight-sided 
embattled  tower,  63  ft.  in  height  The  living, 
a  vicarage,  worth  259^  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
earl  of  Ilchester.  Somerton  has  a  good  finee-school, 
and  an  almshouse  for  8  poor  women. 

Though  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station, 
there  is  no  information  respecting  it  till  the  Hep- 
tarchy, when  it  was  a  considerable  fortified  town, 
and  the  residence  of  Ina  and  other  kin^  of  Wessez. 
Hence  it  abounds  in  Saxon  antiquities  including 
parts  of  the  ancient  walls,  a  round  tower,  and  the 
castle,  in  which  John,  king  of  France,  was  im- 
prisoned subsequently  to  his  capture  at  the  battle 
of  Poictiers. 

SOMME,  a  d4p»  of  France,  reg.  N.,  oompriied 
mostly  in  the  old  prov.  of  Picardy,  between  lat 
49©  87'  and  5(P  20^  N.,  and  long.  1®  26'  and  3°  10' 
E.;  having  N.  Pas-de-Calais,  E.  Aisne,  S.  Oiae. 
and  W.  Seine -Infi^rieure  and  the  English  Channel, 
Area  616,120  hectares.  Pop.  572,646)  in  1861.  Its 
general  slope  is  towards  the  NW.,  which  direction 
IS  taken  by  its  prindpal  rivers,  consisting  of  the 
Somme,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  the  Authic,  forming  a  part  of  the  if,  boun- 
dary, and  the  Bresle,  bounding  it  on  the  S  W.  The 
Somme  rises  at  Fonsomme  in  Aime,  and  runs 
generally  NW.  to  the  EngUsh  Channel,  wluch  it 
enters  a  little  below  St  Valery,  nearly  opposite 
Hastings,  by  an  estiuiry  from  8  to  4  m.  wide,  after 
a  course  of  about  120  m»  Its  prindpal  affluents 
are  the  Avre  and  Celle;  St  Quentin^  Ham,  Pe- 
ronne,  Amiens,  and  Abbeville  are  on  its  banks. 
The  Somme  is  navigable  for  about  hiJf  its  oouik, 
but  its  navigation  is  inteirupted  by  shoals.  The 
lateral  caiuu  of  the  Somme  {Omal  de  Pioardie), 
96  m.  in  length,  commences  at  Abbeville^  and 
connects  this  nver  with  the  Oise.  This  d^  has 
generally  a  naked  aspect,  but  agriculture  is  more 
advanced  than  in  most  French  d^ps.  More  com 
is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
About  200,000  hectoL  of  dder,  and  100,000  do.  of 
beer,  are  produced  annually.    Cattle  and  sheep  are 
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nameroiu,  and  the  pffoduce  in  wool  is  stated  to  be 
•bout  780,000  kilog.  a  year.  Mineral  products  are 
of  little  importance;  but  the  d^.  is  distinguished 
for  its  manufactures.    Woollen,  cotton,  and  silken 

Cof  YaiLons  kinds  are  made  at  Amiens  and 
rille;  cotton  and  linen  thread,  oil,  and 
leather  at  Peronne,  Ham,  and  Doullens.  Escar- 
bodn  is  the  seat  of  some  of  the  largest  hardware 
factories  in  the  kingdom ;  and  machinery,  paper, 
and  beet-root  sugar  are  produced  in  considerable 
quantities.  Somme  is  divided  into  five  arronds: 
diief  towns,  Amiens  the  cap.,  Abbeville,  Doullens, 
Montdidier  and  Peronne. 

SOOLOO  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  E.  Archi- 
pelago, 4th  division  (Crawford),  extending  from 
the  N£.  part  of  Borneo  to  Mindanao,  the  most  S. 
of  the  Philippine  IsUmds,  between  the  4th  and  7th 
degs.  of  N.  Ut.,  and  the  120th  and  123rd  of  £. 
long. ;  having  S.  the  Sea  of  Celebes,  and  N.  the 
Sooloo  Sea.  They  consist  of  about  60  islands, 
taking  their  name  from  Sooloo,  one  of  the  laigest, 
about  the  middle  of  the  group.  They  produce 
rioe,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  many  of  the  finest 
fruits  of  the  East ;  but  sago  is  the  principal  food 
of  the  inhabs.  Pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  and  cow- 
ries are  among  their  most  valuable  products.  For- 
merly the  inhabs.  carried  on  a  ha^  trade  with 
Japan;  at  present  their  commerce  is  chiefly  with 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Celebes,  Mindanao,  and 
Bomeo,  and  a  few  junks  that  come  yearly  from* 
China.  The  Sooloos  are  mostly  Mohammedans, 
and  live  under  a  sultan,  whose  power  is,  however, 
much  limited  by  a  kind  of  feudal  aristocracy. 
They  are  distinguished  for  their  ]nracies,  and  their 
continual  hostuitv  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  Philip- 
pines; in  1775  thev  destroyed  an  establishment 
foraied  by  the  K  1.  Comp.  on  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Balambagan. 

SOPHIA,  or  TKIADITZA,  a  city  of  European 
Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria,  near  its  W.  extremity,  in 
a  fine  plain  on  the  Bogana,  a  tributary  of  the 
Isker,  93  m.  SSE.  Widin,  and  155  m.  SW.  Rust- 
chuk.  Pop.  estim.  at  48,000  in  1862.  Sophia  is 
generally  considered  as  the  cap.  of  Bulgaria,  and 
as  holdiikg  a  high  rank  among  the  cities  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  The  situation,  however,  is  the  most 
unfavourable  that  could  have  been  .chosen  for  a 
city:  sunk  In  a  hollow,  it  is  constantly  liable  to 
be  mundated ;  and  without  canals  to  carry  off  the 
superabundant  waters  of  the  Isker,  the  plain  is 
almost  lost  to  the  labour  of  the  agriculturist  The 
city  is  the  residence  of  the  b^ler-beg  of  Rou- 
meHa,  and  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Cath.  archbishops. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  silk  stuns, 
leather  and  tobacco,  and  an  extensive  general 
trade.    There  are  some  warm  baths. 

Thits  dty,  founded  by  Justinian,  was  built,  it  is 
said,  on  the  ruins  of  the  anc.  Sardica. 

SOIIA,  a  city  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Caserta, 
cap.  distr^,  on  the  liris,  50  m.  NNW.  Capua. 
Pop.  12,318  in  1862.  Sora  is  about  3  m.  distant 
irom  Isola,  along  an  excellent  road,  which  termi- 
nates with  the  valley  itself  at  its  gates.  Here  the 
liris,  flowing  from  a  glen  of  narrower  dimensions, 
bat  considerable  len^h,  forms  a  bend  round  the 
city,  and  is  crossed  by  two  bridges.  The  place  is 
conseQuentlv  in  a  flat  but  not  unpleasant  piosition, 
one  whole  flank  being  watered  by  the  river,  and 
tbe  hinder  extremity  resting  against  an  insulat«id 
rocky  hill,  on  which  are  seen  the  ruins  of  its 
Gothic  castle,  and  those  of  its  still  more  ancient 
walki  The  dwellings  are  large,  tbe  streets  wide 
and  ¥rell  paved,  and  the  pop.  apparently  easy  and 
industrious.  After  its  cathednd,  in  the  front  of 
▼hich  are  a  number  of  inscriptions  and  fragments 
of  sculptures,  the  principal  buildings  are  four 
other  churches,  several  convents,  hospitals,  and 
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seminaries,  and  a  showy  modem  gateway.  The 
adjacent  country  is  both  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated. 

Sora  was  of  Yolscian  origin,  but  became,  at  an 
early  period,  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Sam- 
nites:  though  subdued  and  colonised  by  the 
Romans,  it  repeatedly  threw  off  their  yoke,  and 
vindicated  its  ancient  freedom.  Juvenal  enume- 
rates Sora  among  the  countrv  towns  in  which  an 
individual,  tired  of  the  bustle  and  dissipation  of 
Rome,  might  find  a  comfortable  residence : — 

*  Si  potes  avelli  Gboensibus,  optima  Sorae, 

Ant  FabrateriiB  domns,  aut  Frusinone  paratur.' 
Sat.  ill.  223. 

Sora  was  the  birthplace  of  the  well  known 
Cardinal  Baronius. 

SORIA  (an.  Numaniia),  a  dty  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from,  the  source  of  the  Douro,  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge,  118  m.  NE.  Madrid. 
Pop.  5,004  in  1857.  The  city  is  enclosed  by  old 
wails,  and  has  numerous  churches  and  convents, 
a  hospital,  and  Jesuits'  college.  On  the  E.  it  is 
commanded  by  an  old  fortress,  now  partly  in 
ruins ;  and  on  the  S.  is  a  considerable  suburb.  It 
is  ill-built,  with  a  few  silk  fabrics,  and  some  trade 
in  wooL 

Adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the  N.,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  famous  city  of  Numantia,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  anno  132  B.a  No  people  ever  dis- 
covered greater  braveiy,  or  made  a  more  gallant 
stand  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  than  the  inhabs. 
of  this  small  state.  *  Numantioy  quanttan  Oartha- 
gndtf  CeqnuBy  Oormthif  cynfriM  inferior j  taniutn  virtutis 
nomine  ethonore  par  omnibus^  mmimtmque,  si  otros 
cMtimeSf  Hitptmue  decusj)  (Florus,  lib.  ii«  cap.  18.) 
The  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  this  contest  was 
distinguished  alike  by  perfidy  and  vindictive  ma- 
lignity. The  Numantines  having  defeated  Pom- 
pey,  grandfather  of  Pompey  the  Great,  who  had 
besieged  their  city,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
them.  But  the  Romans  having,  on  various  pre- 
texts, broken  this  treaty,  sent  a  powerful  army 
against  the  Numantines  under  the  consul  Man- 
dnus.  The  latter,  however,  being  even  more 
unsuccessful  than  Pompey,  was  obuged,  to  save 
himself  and  his  army  from  total  destruction,  to 
conclude  a  new  treaty  with  his  successful  adver- 
saries, who  stipulated  for  nothing  but  that  they 
should  retain  their  independence,  and  be  redtoned 
among  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  then  qusastor  in  the  consular 
army,  was  a  prindpal  party  to  this  treaty,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  was  sworn  to  by  all  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Roman  army.  But  though  the 
Numantines  spared  by  this  treaty  the  hves  of 
10,000  Roman  soldiers  that  were  in  their  power, 
and  stipulated  for -nothing  that  a  generous  or 
high-minded  people  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  refused  to  concede,  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  were  base  enough  to  annul  the 
treaty,  and  sent  Sdpio  Africanus,  who  had  de- 
stroyed Carthage,  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
agamst  the  Numantines.  Sdpio,  who  knew  the 
bravery  of  those  he  had  to  contend  with,  did  not 
attempt  to  carry  the  dty  by  storm,  but  having 
surrounded  it  l^  strong  lines  of  drcumvallation, 
left  famine  to  effect  its  reduction.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  inferior  numbers,  the  Numantines  made 
the  most  astonishing  efforts  to  break  through  and 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Romans;  but  having 
been  repulsed,  they  were  reduced  to  the  most 
dreadful  extremities.  It  is  uncertain  how  the 
final  catastrophe  of  this  noble  dty  was  consum- 
mated ;  whether,  as  Florus  affirms  (lib.  ii.  cap.  18), 
the  Numantines  set  it  on  fire  and  perished  m  the 
flames,  or  whether,  as  Appian  states  (In  Iber., 
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p.  811^,  hAving  snirendeied,  the  small  ranmant  of 
its  innabs.  that  were  found  alive  were  sold  as 
slaves.  One  thing  only  is  oertaini  that  the 
struggle  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  Nu- 
mantines,  and  the  most  indelible  disgrace  on  the 
Romans.  It  is  due  to  the  character  of  Tiberias 
Gracchus  to  state,  that  he  reprobated,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  perfidy  and  bad  faith  of  his 
countrymen  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  with 
the  Numantines. 

SORRENTO  (an.  Surrenium),  a  city  and  sea- 
port of  South  Ital^,  the  Neapolitan  dom.,  prov. 
Naples,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  18  m. 
S£.  that  capital  Pop.  7,180  in  1862.  The  dty 
is  well  built  and  dean;  andhasbeenceldinitedin 
antiquity,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  mildness  of  its 
climate,  being  hence  called  by  Horace,  Surrenium 
amcmum.  (Epist.  ii.  18,  lin.  62.)  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric;  and,  besides  the  cathedral, 
has  several  churches,  numerous  convents,  a  hos- 
pital, seminary,  college,  school  of  navigation,  and 
some  silk  manufactures.  It  was  supposed  in  an- 
tiquity to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Sirens.  (Plin., 
lib.  iv.  cap.  6.)  But  it  derives  its  prindpal  Ulns- 
tration  ftom  its  having  been  the  birthplaoe  of 
Toiquato  Tasso,  the  jneatest  of  Italian  poets,  bom 
here  on  the  11th  of  March,  1544.  *  Among  the 
manv  respectable  houses  termed  nalaoes,'  says  an 
English  traveller,  *  which  adorn  oorrento,  that  in 
which  the  author  of  the  '*  Gemsalemme  Liberata" 
was  bom,  naturally  exdtes  the  greatest  interest; 
it  is  placed  on  the  diff  rising  immediatdy  from  the 
sea,  and  offers  some  pretensions  to  dei^anoe  of  ar- 
chitecture, but  probably  retains  in  its  outward 
form  no  remains  of  its  andent  appearance.  Sor- 
rento is  a  place  of  high  antiquity ;  and  the  various 
inscriptions,  bas-reliefs,  Ac,  found  in  it  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  are  collected  under  an  archway  in 
the  town,  which  thus  (ofxnB  a  kind  of  open  mu- 
seum, accessible  to  every  visitor.  The  ancient 
walls  and  towers  can  scarcdy  be  referred  to  the 
Lombards,  who  erected  this  territory  into  a  small 
indep.  prindpality.  Oil,  milk,  meat,  and  game 
are  all  exoeUent  in  their  different  kinds  at  Sor- 
rento ;  while  its  veal  is,  b^  some,  reputed  the  best 
in  Europe.  The  capital  is  supplied  from  it  with 
many  of  these  artides,  bv  boats  plying  at  regular 
times  of  the  day.'  The  beautiful  ba^  of  Sorrento, 
8  m.  wide,  is  surrounded  by  a  semicircular  range 
of  wooded  lulls,  between  which  and  the  sea  is  a 
rich  plain,  the  Fiano  tU  SorreiUo,  in  which  are 
many  villages  and  detached  houses. 

It  was  on  the  hills  bounding  the  plain,  CoiUi 
SurraUmi  vittferij  that  the  famous  wme  was  pro- 
duced, which,  in  antiquity,  vied  with  the  Faler- 
nlan  and  Cooiban. 
*  Surrentina  bibls  f  nee  myntina  picta,  neo  aumm 

finme :  dabnnt  caliceB  hiec  tibi  vina  sooa.' 

Mart.  Eplg.,  lib.  ziii.  110. 

It  was  a  powerful  wine,  and  did  not  arrive  at 
perfection  till  it  had  been  kept  above  twenty 
years.  Owing  to  the  want  of  care,  the  wine 
now  produced  from  Surrehtine  grapes  Is  among 
the  poorest  in  Italy.  Near  Sorrento  are  the 
remams  of  the  viUa  of  Pollius,  described  by 
Statins. 

SOURABAYA,  a  considerable  town  of  Java, 
being  one  of  three  prindpal  sea-ports  of  that 
island,  on  the  N.  coast  of  which  it  is  situated, 
about  160  m.  E.  Samarang.  It  stands  about  1^ 
m.  from  the  Strait  of  Madura,  on  both  sides  a 
river,  said  to  be  navigable  by  boats  for  100  m. 
f^m  the  sea,  and  deep  enough  at  its  mouth  to 
recdve  vessels  of  250  tons.  The  town  itself  is  of 
small  extent,  but  it  has  several  suburbs,  and  round 
it  are  a  number  of  handsome  villas ;  its  vicinity. 
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though  low,  being  less  unhealthy  than  that  of 
Batavia.  Mr.  Earl  (Eastern  Seas,  p.  47)  says 
that  it  is  also  much  more  gRy  and  lively  than  the 
latter,  and  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all 
kinds.  Sourabaya  seems  to  have  the  only  secoie 
harbour  on  the  N.  coast  of  Java,  and  we  only 
one  in  which  the  shipping  is  well  defended  by 
the  batteries  on  shore.  Its  chief  entrance  is  com- 
manded by  a  strong  fort  on  a  low  island  about 
9  m.  from  the  town.  Several  English  residents, 
agents  to  houses  at  Batavia,  are  settled  here, 
though  Europeans  are  upon  the  whole  few. 
There  are  numerous  Arabs  and  their  descendants. 
SOUTHAMPTON,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.,  sea- 
port, and  market  town  or  England,  being  a  co.  of 
itself  in  Hampshire,  at  the  emboudiure  of  the 
Itchen,  in  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Southampton 
Water,  12  m.  S.  by  E.  Winchester,  and  7U  m. 
WSW.  London,  on  the  London  and  South  West- 
ern railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  46,960  in  1861.  The 
approach  to  the  town  from  the  London  road, 
through  a  fine  avenue  of  trees  and  a  we]14Mult 
suburo,  is  exceedingly  striking.  The  prindpal 
entrance  is  through  Baigate,  one  of  the  ancient 
gates,  which  also  divides  the  town  into  two  parts, 
called  respectively  Above-bar  and  Bdow-bsr. 
The  High  Street  below  bar,  which  is  more  than  4 
m.  in  length,  leads  directlv  to  the  quay,  for  the 
improvement  of  which  the  water-gate  was  re- 
moved about  forty  years  ago.  The  andent  part 
of  the  town  was  fonaerl^r  endosed  with  walls 
about  1^  m.  in  drc,  of  which  there  are  consider- 
able remains  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  two 
old  gates  in  addition  to  Barsate.  Many  smaller 
streets  branch  both  E.  and  W.  from  the  principal 
avenue,  and  buildings  are  rapidly  increasing,  the 
space  occupied  b^  streets  and  houses  now  exceed- 
ing 3^  m.  in  circuit.  The  old  town  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  pan.  of  St.  John,  St. 
Lawrence,  Holyrood,  St.  Michael,  and  All-Sunts- 
intra.  The  pars,  of  St  Maiy  and  All-Saints-extxa 
are  extensive,  and  were  till  of  late  yean  prind- 
pallv  i^cultural.  The  town,  however,  now  ex- 
tends into  both  of  them ;  and  in  the  latter  the 
new  buildings  consist  prindpally  dther  of  hand- 
some town-houses  or  detached  villa  residences. 
The  pars,  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Holyrood,  through 
which  the  High  Stzeet  passes,  contain  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  most  respectable  and  opulent  trades- 
people ;  in  the  latter  are  the  market  place,  audit 
nouse,  custom  house,  several  of  the  prindpal 
hotels,  and  the  town  quay ;  indeed,  in  a  com- 
mercial ]>oint  of  view,  these  two  pars,  comprise 
the  most  important  part  of  the  town.  The  whole 
town  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly dean;  the  inhahs.  are  supplied  with 
water  from  an  Artesian  well  on  Southampton 
Common,  which  furmshes  40,000  cubic  feet  per 
day.  The  old  reservoin  on  the  common  are  sup- 
phed  from  this  well  in  diy  seasons.  Besides  the 
buildings  devoted  to  commerce  and  other  pur- 
poses, the  town  has  a  theatre  and  assembly-rooms. 
The  military  orphan-asylum  for  girls,  established 
by  the  late  Duke  of  York,  and  occupying  the  dis- 
used banacks,  has  been  removed,  and  the  build- 
ings are  now  appropriated  to  the  establishment 
for  the  trigonometncal  Bu^^'Ciyy  removed  thither 
firom  the  Tower  of  London.  The  handsome  suite 
of  baths  on  the  beach  have  been  converted  into  a 
dock-house  and  ofiices  for  the  SouthaimptQn  Dock 
Company ;  but  there  are  verv  convenient  baths  in 
other  parts  of  the  town.  The  old  Saxon  castle, 
repaired  by  Kichard  II.,  with  the  view  of  protecting 
the  harbour,  was  pulled  down  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  a  private  chapel,  in  which  the  Churdi  of 
England  service  is  periomied,  built  upon  its  site. 
The  town  has  five  par.  churches,  three  of  which 
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ire  in  the  gill  of  the  lord  chancellor,  one  in  that 
of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  another  in  the 
patiDDa^  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Holyrood 
church  IS  an  ancient  edifice,  with  a  tower  and  spire, 
the  portico  being  the  site,  before  the  Keform  Act, 
for  the  hustings  at  elections  for  the  bor.  St 
Uichael's  is  a  large  structure  in  the  Norman  style, 
with  a  handsome  tower  and  spire  between  the 
nave  and  chanceL  All-Saints  is  a  Grecian  build- 
ing, with  a  turret,  surrounded  by  six  Corinthian 
piUais  on  a  square  pedcstaL  St.  Mary's,  also,  is  a 
modem  structure,  and  its  extensive  bunal-grouud 
long  served  as  a  general  oemeteiy  for  the  town; 
bat,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  cemetery  of  20 
seres  haa  been  formed  on  Southampton  Common. 
The  B.  Oaths.,  Independents,  Baptists,  Weslevan 
Methodists,  and  Jews  have  each  places  of  worship; 
and  there  is  a  Friends'  meeting-house.  There 
are  two  chi^)el8,  one  proprietary  and  one  under 
trustees  in  connection  with  the  establishment,  and 
well-attended  Sunday  schools,^  with  several  day 
schools,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  endow- 
menL  The  grammar  school,  found^  b]r  Edward 
YI.,  has  a  small  endowment :  the  premises  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  furnish  accommodation  for  about 
forty  boys,  boarding  with  the  head  master.  A 
hospital,  called  the  Vomui  Dei,  founded  in  the 
reifli  of  Henry  IIL,  provides  lodging,  clothing, 
and  a  weekly  stipend  to  four  a^ed  people  of  each 
aez.  Among  ouier  valuable  charities  ia  one  left 
in  1760  by  the  will  of  Alderman  Taunton,  which, 
besides  providing  for  the  instruction  of  ten  boys, 
furnishes  a  stipend  of  102.  a  year  for  sixteen  aged 
persons,  and  gives  rewards  to  deserving  female 
servants.  It  has  also  a  female  penitentiary,  public 
dispensary,  and  lying-in  chanty,  a  royal  humane 
soaety,  several  benefit  societies,  and  a  school  of 
indnst^  for  fifty  girls,  founded  in  1828  through 
the  influence  of  Queen  Adelaide,  lliere  are  seve- 
ral religions  societies,  a  literary  society,  a  pol}'- 
technic  institntion  with  400  members,  an  infirmary, 
and  several  news-rooms  and  subscription  libraries. 
A  regatta  takes  place  ever^  summer  on  South- 
ampton Water,  under  the  direction  and  patronage 
of  the  Southampton  Yacht  Club^  and  races  are 
held  in  autumn  on  the  common  N^W.  the  town. 

Southampton  Water  affords  good  anchorage,  and 
ships  of  250  tons  may  load  and  unload  alongside 
the  town  quay,  dose  to  which  is  the  custom  house. 
A  pier  of  wood  and  stone,  which  projects  about 
400  yards  from  the  shore,  forms  a  convenient  land- 
ing place  for  passen^^  from  steamers,  as  well  as 
a  promenade  tor  the  inhabs.  and  visitors.  It  has 
a  caniage-drive  to  its  extremity.  Docks,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  have,  as  already  stated,  been  oon- 
stnicted,  which  contribute  materially  to  the  com- 
mercial facilities  now  enjoyed  by  the  port. 

Southampton  has,  in  recent  years,  become  a 
leading  packet  station.  The  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Steam  Navigation  Company  run  the  whole 
of  their  vessels  from  this  port  to  Alexandria  and 
Lisbon ;  and  the  Royal  West  India  Mail-packet 
Company  start  their  steamships  from  this  port 
also,  and  have  a  graving  dock  on  the  banks  of  the 
Itchin  for  constructing  and  repairing  ships.  From 
its  position  on  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  stretchingNW. 
from  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
at  least  17  m.  into  the  country,  and  which  has 
been  prolonged  by  means  of  the  Itchen  to  Win- 
chester, 12  DO.  inland,  Southampton  is  the  em- 
porium of  an  extensive  district,  and  consequently 
enjoys  an  extensive  trade.  On  the  Ist  of  Jan. 
1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  136  sailing  vessels 
under  50,  and  110  above  60,  tons;  besides  14 
steamers  under  50,  and  24  above  50,  tons.  The 
gross  amount  of  customs'  duties  received  at  the 
port  was  107,508^  in  1863.    Owing  to  her  p<jsi- 


tion  with  respect  to  the  opposite  coast  of  France, 
Southampton  haa  been  for  a  lengthened  period  an 
important  station  for  travellers  to  and  from  the 
continenL  There  are  daily  steamers  for  Havre, 
Dieppe,  and  other  French  ports,  as  well  as  for 
Lisbon  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Southanipton  was  first  incorporated  in  the  reigp 
of  Henry  1.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  it  is 
divided  into  five  wards,  with  ten  aldermen  and 
thirty  counoillorB,  from  which  forty  members  are 
chosen  the  mayor,  sheriff,  and  two  bailiffii.  The 
mayor  and  bailifSs  are  the  returning  officers  of  the 
borough.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held 
under  a  recorder.  There  is  a  court  for  the  reooverv 
of  debts  to  any  amount,  and  a  county  court  is 
established  here.  The  borough  has  returned  two 
members  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  23rd  Edward  I., 
the  right  of  Section  down  to  the  Reform  Act 
being  vested  in  the  inhabs.  paying  soot  and  lot. 
The  electoral  limits  were  left  unchanged  by  the 
Boundary  Act.  R^.  electors,  4,364  in  1865.  It 
is  also  the  election  town  for  the  S.  division  of  the 
CO.  Hants. 

Southampton  is  said  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
neiffhbouriijg  Roman  station  Ckmamhtm,  £.  the 
Itchen,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  Saxon  Hea^ 
time,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town.  The  castle, 
as  already  stated,  was  much  eidar|fed  by  Richard 
U.,  who  also  strengthened  the  fortifications*  about 
the  town  and  haroour.  Henry  V.  set  sail  from 
this  port,  in  August,  1415,  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  which,  on  the  26th  of  October  following, 
gained  the  cpceat  victory  of  Aginoourt.  The  m- 
habs.  were  actively  engaged  in  the  wars  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  latter  party  was  de- 
feated with  great  loes.  Its  celebrity  as  a  watering 
fdace  dates  from  the  middle  of  last  century,  when 
baths  were  erected,  a  chalybeate  spring  was  dis- 
covered, and  great  additions  were  made  by  the 
formation  of  new  streets  and  terraces,  and  the 
laying  out  of  public  gudens.  The  shores  of  South- 
ampton Water,  being  richly  clothed  with  wood  and 
studded  with  villas,  afford  a  succession  of  finely- 
diversified  scenery,  set  off  by  the  ruins  of  Netley 
Abbey,  about  2  m.  S£.  from  the  town.  This  struc- 
ture was  founded  in  1229,  by  Henry  III.,  for  Cis- 
tercian monks.  The  refectory  and  kitchen  are  in 
tolerable  preservation,  and  there  are  some  fine 
remains  or  the  abbey  church,  which  vras  cruci- 
form, and  had  at  its  £.  end  a  noble  window.  The 
whole  is  embosomed  in  wood,  and  near  it  is  a 
modem  tower,  used  as  a  tear-house,  on  the  foundsr- 
tions  of  a  fort  erected  bv  Henry  VIII.,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  Southampton  Water. 

SOUTH  MOLTON  (or  MOULTON),  a  munic 
bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  NE.  part 
CO.  Devon,  hund.  S.  Molton,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  confines  of  Exmoor,  12  m.  £.  by  S.  Barnstaple. 
Area  of  par.  6460  acres.  Pop.  3,880  in  1861. 
The  limits  of  the  munic  bor.  and  par.  are  co-ex- 
tensive. The  town  consists  chiefly  of  three 
streets,  diverKing  fimm  a  spacious  market-place. 
Man^  of  the  houses  are  good ;  streets  well  paved ; 
the  footpaths  have  been  flagged,  at  a  considerable 
expense,  bv  the  corporation.  It  is  well  lighted, 
and  the  public  walks  are  kept  remarkably  clean. 
The  par.  church  has  some  g(xxi  monuments  and  a 
large  oigim.  The  living,  a  perpetual  curacy, 
worth  157^  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
canons  of  Windsor.  There  are  free  and  charity 
schools ;  a  guildhall,  in  which  petty  sessions  are 
held  every  three  weeks;  and  a  eaoL  The  pop. 
is  partly  manufacturing,  and  parUy  agricultural : 
the  manufactures  are  chieflv  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  but  that  of  lace  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced, and  the  trade  of  the  town  is  said  to  be 
increasing.    This  bor.  sent  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
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in  the  30th  of  Edw.  I^  f)ut  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  subsequently  exerdsed  the  privilege.  It 
was  chartered  hj  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.,  and 
is  governed  bv  a  mayor,  8  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors,  the' latter  being  elected  for  life  among 
the  resident  inhabitants.  About  3  m.  NE.  from 
the  town  is  Castle  Hill,  the  seat  of  Earl  Foriescue. 

SOUTHWARK.    See  Londobt. 

SOUTHWELL,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Nottingham,  Southwell  and  Scrooby 
lib^ty,  on  an  eminence  near  the  Greet,  18  m. 
NE.  Nottingham.  Area  of  par.  4,550  acres.  Pop. 
3,469  in  1861.  The  town  is  neat,  well  built,  and 
well  paved.  It  has  a  convenient  suite  of  assembler- 
rooms  and  a  theatre,  but  its  principal  building  is 
the  minster,  or  parish  church.  This,  which  is  a 
laige  and  magnificent  edifice,  is  said  to  be,  in  part 
at  Mast,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Harold.  Its  extreme 
length  is  306  ft.,  its  breadth  59  ft.,  and  the  length 
of  the  transept  121  ft.  The  W.  front  has  2  lofty 
square  towers,  divided  into  7  stories.  There  is  a 
low  massive  centre  tower,  and  a  chapter-house  on 
the  N.  side.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  Norman, 
the  parts  E.  of  the  centre  early  English,  and  the 
chapter-house  early  Decorated.  There  are  some 
perpendicular  insertions,  particularlv  a  very  large 
W.  window.  Within  the  church  are  the  monuments 
of  5  archbishops  of  York.  The  chapter-house, 
which  is  light  and  graceful,  has  16  i>rebends' 
stalls.  *  The  early  EngUsh  portions,  which  con- 
sist of  the  choir,  its  aisles,  and  small  K  transepts, 
form  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  style  in  the 
kingdom.  The  whole  of  this  church  deserves  the 
study  due  to  a  cathedral ;  and  though  it  be  not 
80  varied  in  its  styles  as  some  edifices,  it  claims 
attention  for  its  purity  and  good  preservation.' 
(Rickman's  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  221.)  The 
ruins  of  an  ancient  palace  of  the  archlnshope  of 
York,  the  favourite  summer  retreat  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  stand  in  the  park,  and  a  part  Lb  now  ap- 
propriated as  a  sessions  house  for  the  liberty.  The 
general  bridewell  for  the  county  is  at  Southwell, 
which  has  also  meeting  houses  for  Wesleyans  and 
Baptists,  and  a  free-school,  with  2  scholarships  at 
St.  John's  ColL,  Cambridge.  What  little  trade 
the  town  possesses  is  chi^v  in  malt,  hops,  and 
tan.  The  living  of  Southwell  is  a  vicarage,  worth 
144^  a  year,  in  the  gift  of  the  prebendar\'  of 
SouthweU.  Market  days,  Saturday ;  fairs,  Whit^ 
Monday  and  Oct.  21. 

SOITTHWOLD,  a  sea-port,  mun.  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  hund.  Blything,  on 
an  eminence  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  co.  Simblk, 
about  1  m.  N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ble-the, 
30  m»  NE.  Ipswich,  and  94  m.  NW.  London. 
Pop.  of  munia  bor.  2,032  in  1861.  The  town  con- 
sists principally  of  a  long  row  of  houses  commen- 
cing near  the  bridge  over  the  Bass  Creek,  and  ex- 
tending SW.  to  the  edge  of  the  diJOT,  besides  nu- 
merous other  houses  with  gardens,  lying  N.  and  S. 
of  the  principal  street.  Near  the  sea  are  several 
good  houses,  but  the  others  are  chiefly  of  an  m 
knot  description.  The  guildhall  is  a  handsome 
stone  building,  and  a  new  ^^1  was  built  in  1819. 
On  the  chffs  are  two  batteries,  one  of  which  has  a 
parapet  and  6  eighteen-pounders,  but  the  other 
nas  only  2  guns.  The  church,  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  is  a  fine  edifice  in  the  later 
English  style,  witn  a  lofty  tower  and  steeple  of 
freestone  intermingled  with  flint  of  various  colours. 
The  S.  porch  is  extremely  elegant,  and  above 
the  clerestory  roof  is  a  light,  open  lantern.  The 
interior  is  highly  ornamented  with  gilding  and 
car^'ed  work ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  churches  in  the  co.  The  Independents, 
Baptbts,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  each 
places  of  worship  :  the  town,  also,  has  3  Sunday 
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schools  and  a  national  school    Tbe  retail  tnde  of 
Sonthwold  is  trifling,  but  a  somewhat  more  im- 
portant trafiic  is  carried  on  in  the  importation  of 
coal  and  the  exportation  of  salt  (which  is  mide 
here) ,  and  malt    The  principal  business,  however, 
is  connected  with  the  influx  of  vintois,  whoRMt 
to  the  town  as  a  watering-place  during  the  BomacT 
season,  and  for  whose  accommodation  there  uf 
baths,  reading-rooms,   and  a  grand  promenade. 
The  entrance  to  the  haven  is  by  the  river,  and 
vessels  trading  to  this  port  land  their  goods  it 
Black-shore  quay,  about  I  m.  SSW.  the  toviL 
The  superintendence  of  the  haven  is  vested  in 
oommissionen ;  and  it  has  been  improved  by  the 
erection  of  2  piers  at  the  month  of  the  rirer, 
which  has  been  made  navigable  to  Halesworth, 
8  m.  W.  by  N.  the  town.    The  bor.  of  SouthwoM, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIU 
is  governed  under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  by  a 
mayor  and  8  aldermen,  with  12  councillors.   A 
court  of  record  is  established  for  the  reooveiy  of 
small  debts,  and  there  b  a  court  of  adminltr  for 
the  regulation  of  the  port,  which  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  Yarmouth.    Markets  on  Thursday:  iiun, 
Trinity  Monday  and  Aug.  24. 

Southwold,  or  Sole  Bay,  E.  of  the  town,  is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  engagement 
which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  May,  1672,  be- 
tween the  combined  English  and  French  fleets, 
under  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  U.) 
and  Marshal  de  Estr^  and  a  Dutch  fleet  under 
the  famous  De  Ruyter.  The  action  was  most 
obstinately  contested,  the  loss  on  both  sides 
being  very  great  and  nearly  equaL  The  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  who  behaved  with  the  greateetgallantrr, 
was  blown  up  along  with  his  ship.  The  French 
suffered  but  little,  m  consequence,  as  is  supposed, 
of  their  having  received  secret  inatructions  to 
spare  their  whips, 

SPA,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Bel^m. 
prov.  Li^ge,  on  the  borders  of  RhenJah  Prussia, 
14  m.  SE.  Li^  Pop.  4,773  in  1863.  The  town 
consists  of  a  cluster  or  neat  white  houses,  thrown 
into  the  form  of  two  or  three  irre^nilar  streets  and 
open  promenades,  the  whole  embowered  amidst 
trees  and  gardens,  and  overhung  on  the  N.  and  E. 
by  a  woody  mountain  ranse.  It  was  at  one  period 
a  place  of  great  resort,  and  so  highly  distingnisbed 
for  its  mineral  waters,  that  <  Spa '  became  a  com- 
mon name  for  mineral  springs  and  bathing-plaoes 
wherever  found.  One  of  its  most  distinguished 
patrons  was  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  who  fre- 
quently visited  it.  The  Pauhon,  or  main  spring, 
is  a  strong  and  active  chalybeate,  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  gives  it 
vivacity,  and  flts  it  for  being  preserved  and  sent 
in  bottles  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are 
several  similar  spnngs  at  from  2  to  8  m.  from  tbe 
town,  at  all  of  which  there  are  pump-rooms,  and 
to  some  baths  are  attached.  Spa  has  all  the  usual 
structures  of  a  watering-place,  including  mding- 
rooms  and  a  theatre.  There  is  alao  a  Capuchui 
convent. 

SPAIN  (an.  Hitpama,  Span.  EapcOa,  Fr. 
Eapagne)f  an  extensive  and  once  powerful  kingdom 
of  8.  Europe,  occupying  the  K  and  largest  portion 
of  its  SW.  peninsula;  between  lat  36<'  5'  and  43^ 
30'  N«  and  long.  3o  20*  E.,  and  9°  KT  W.;  having 
NE.  France,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Pyrenees;  N.  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  W.  Portugal 
and  the  Atlantic;  and  S.  and  i.,  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean.  Greatest  length, 
E.  to  W.,  about  650  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  550  m. 

The  kingdom,  inclusive  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
is  divided  mto  49  provinces,  the  area  and  pop.  of 
which,  and  of  the  12  ancient  divisions,  was  as  fol- 
lows at  the  enumerations  of  1846  and  1857 : — 
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PNflneM 

Arttin 

Popolkdon 
bl846 

la  vSj,  1867 

NewQartae- 

Madrid 

1,816 

869,126 

476,786 

OnadalazftTft      • 

1,946 

169,044 

199,088 

ToUmIo  .       . 

8.774 

276,962 

828,766 

Cuen^        .    .   . 

11,804 

284,682 

229,969 

aDdAdBeal 

7,643 

277,788 

244,328 

80,882 

1,817,492 

1,477,916 

OldCSastlle— 

Bnxfpofl        • 

(      224,407 

388,866 

Ix>giono      . 

7,674 

147,718 

173.812 

Saatonder  ^ 

(      166,780 

214,441 

Oviedo 

8,686 

484,686 

624.629 

SorU  . 

4.076 

116,619 

147,468 

Segovia       . 

8,466 

184,864 

146,839 

ATila. 

2,669 

187,908 

164,089 

Leon  .       .       . 

6,8M 

267,488 

848.766 

Palencia     .       . 

1,783 

148,491 

186,970 

YaUadolid  . 

8,279 

184,647 

244,028 

Salamanca . 

6,626 

210,314 

263.616 

Zamora 

Total     . 

8,662 

169,426 

249,162 

72,447 

8,649,673 

6,478,826 

OaUda— 

Conmna     . 

/      486,670 

661,989 

Lugo  , 

16,897 

867,272 

424,186 

Orenae 

819,038 

87i;818 

Ponteyedia 

Total     . 

\      860,002 

428,886 

88,344 

6,121,666 

6,260,706 

Estremadnra—  ' 

Badajos      .      ) 
Caoeras       .      J 

Total    . 

14,829 

f      816,622 
1       231,898 

404,981 
802,184 

102,678 

6,669,676 

6,967,820 

Andalnriar- 

^ 

Seville        .      ) 

1^     867,308 

463,486 

Haelva       . 

8,989 

183,470 

174,891 

OfldU . 

I      824,708 

888,078 

Jaen  . 

4,461 

266,919 

346,879 

Goidova     . 

Total    . 

4,169 
120,272 

816,469 

861,686 

7,077,629 

9,676,190 

Granada— 

Grenada     . 

f      876,974 

441,917 

Almeria     . 

9,622 

234.789 

816,664 

Mala^ 

Total    . 

(      888,442 

461,406 

129,894 

8,027,734 

10,886,177 

Vatenda- 

Yalenda    . 

(      461,686 

606,608 

Alicanta 
CaatDllon-da- 
la-Plaoa . 

7,688 

318,444 
I      199,022 

878,968 
260,919 

Mucia       .      ) 

7,877 

r      280,694 
1       180,768 

880,969 

Albaoete 

Tbtal    . 

201,118 

146,464 

9,468,842 

12.668,927 

Cfttakmla— 

Barodona  . 

/      442,478 

718,784 

Tarragona. 
Lerida        . 

12,180 

288,477 
161,322 

820,693 
806,994 

Gerona 

Tdtal    . 

(      214,160 

310,970 

167,684 

10,499,764 

14,216,218 

Angon— 

Zaragosa    . 

(      804,828 

884,176 

Hneaca 

14,726 

214,874 

267,889 

Temel 

Total    . 

(      214,988 

238,628 

172,360 

11,234,449 

16,096,861 

Tbtal    . 

2,460 

221,728 

297,422 

174,810 

11,466,177 

16,394,283 

Gaipnacoa— 

Alva  . 

1,062 

67,628 

96,398 

Biscay 

1,267 

111,486 

160,679 

Guipnaooa  . 

Total    . 

622 
177,781 

104,491 

166,498 

11,789,627 

16,807,768 

Islands- 

Balearic  Islands 

1,767 

229,197 

266,962 

Canary  Triy^nHa  . 

8,220 

199,960 

227,146 

*  Total    . 

182,768 

12,168,774 

16,801,860 

The  shape  of  Spain  resembles  that  of  a  very 
iiregular  pentagon,  the  longest  side  of  which  faces 
the  N.  The  coast  line  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty 
regular,  without  those  great  and  sadden  inden- 
tations that  characterise  the  shores  of  many  other 
countries,  though  an  exception  may  be  made  as 
regards  the  coast  of  Galicia,  which  is  fringed  with 
bays  and  headlands,  ■  the  principal  among  the 
former  being  the  Bays  of  Betanzoe,  Pontevedra, 
and  Yleo ;  and  among  the  latter  the  Capes  fistaca, 
Ort^gu,  and  Finisterre.  The  other  capes  of  Spain 
are  piindpally  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
C.  Tarifa  abuts  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  and 
farther  N.  are  Capes  Gata,  Palos,  La  Nao,  and 
Creiix,  the  laat  being  the  extreme  £.  point  of  the 
peninsula.  The  surface  is  very  mudi  diversified, 
and  intersected  with  mountains;  but  the  whole 
may  be  described  as  a  table  land  of  considerable 
elevation,  Madrid,  the  cap.,  bein^  2,173  ft.  above 
the  sea,  which  is  the  averaj^e  height  of  the  towns 
in  the  interior.  Five  chains  of  mountains  are 
pretty  clearly  defined,  running  from  £.  to  W. 
through  the  peninsula.  1.  "fiie  range  of  the 
Pyrenees,  not  only  divides  France  from  Spain,  but 
runs  m  a  continuous  chain  parallel  to,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from,  the  N.  snore,  upwards  of  600 
m.  as  far  W.  as  C.  Finisterre.  The  £.  division  is 
known  as  the  Pyrenees  properly  so  called,  the  W« 
portion  consisting  of  the  Asturian  Mountains :  the 
nighest  point  in  the  former  is  the  Pic  de  Netoi« 
on  Mount  Maladetta  (11,424  ft.),  and  in  the  latter 
the  PeHa  de  PeiSaranda,  SW.  of  Oviedo  (11,031). 
2.  A  ran^  extends  WSW.  from  the  £bro,  near 
Tndela,  dividing  Old  and  New  Castile,  Leon  and 
£stremadura,  and  thence  running  SSW.,  through 
Portugal,  to  Cape  Boca,  near  Lisbon :  the  culmi- 
nating point  is  the  Sierra  de  Grados  (10,562  ft.), 
at  the  SW.  angle  of  Old  Castile;  but  the  average 
height  does  not  exceed  4,500  ft.  8.  A  cham 
branching  SW.  from  that  last  mentioned  divides 
the  basin  of  the  Tagus  from  that  of  the  Guadiana : 
the  central  portion,  S.  of  Toledo,  called  the  Sierra 
de  Guadalupe,  attains  a  height  of  5,110.  4.  A 
range,  called  the  Sierra  Morena,  runs  along  the  S. 
border  of  La  Mancha,  in  New  Castile,  which, 
though  not  continuous,  and  of  no  great  extent, 
forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Guadiana  and 
Guadalquivir.  5.  The  Sierra  Nevada  runs  from 
C.  Palos,  near  Carthagena,  almost  as  far  as  Cadiz : 
it  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Mediterranean, 
the  most  elevated  part  being  S£.  of  Granada, 
whejne  the  Cerro  de  MuUhooen  rises  11,660  ft 
above  the  sea :  the  peak  of  Yeleta  is  11,385  ft.  in 
height;  and  ftirther  W.  the  Sernmia  de  Konda 
attains  an  elevation  of  6,011  ft.,  while  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Ronda  is  about  3,300  ft.  above  the 
sea.  (See  £ssay  on  the  Phys.  Greog.  of  Spain,  in 
Laborde,  Itin^ire  d'£spagne,  vol.  v.  last  ed.; 
Brugui^  Orographie  de  r£urope;  Berghaus, 
£rdbeschre]bnng, p.  316-318;  Antillon,  p.  226-270. 
The  altitudes  are  given  exclusively  from  Bru- 
guifere.) 

The  mountain-chains  now  described  regulate 
the  course  of  the  principal  rivers,  some  of  which 
are  of  g[reat  extent,  and  have  numerous  tributaries. 
Immediately  S.  of  the  Pyrenees  is  the  £bro,  which, 
rising  on  the  Asturian  range,  near  Reynosa,  runs 
S£.  through  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys,  receiv- 
ing its  chief  tributaries  from  tiie  S.  face  of  the 
IVrenees,  and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  about 
26  m«  below  Tortosa :  its  entire  length  somewhat 
exceeds  400  m.,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  is  esti- 
mated by  Berghaus  (£rdbeschreibung,  p.  237)  at 
25,860  sq.  m.  Among  the  other  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Mediterranean  are  the  Guadalaviar  and 
Jucar,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Valencia,  and  the 
Segura  in  Murcia :  the  rest  are  unimportant  Five 
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large  riven  ran  westward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  most  N.  of  these  is  the  Minho,  which  rises  in 
the  Asturian  Mountains,  and  running  first  S.  and 
then  SW.)  enters  the  sea  a  little  below  Caminha, 
after  a  coarse,  including  its  windings,  of  about 
150  m.  The  Dooro  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Old 
Castile,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Soria,  and  takes  a  gene- 
rally W.  oourse,  by  Aranda,  Tordesillas,  and  Za- 
mora,  as  far  as  Miranda,  where,  turning  southward, 
it  forms  a  portion  of  the  boundary  of  Portugal, 
through  which  it  flows  westward  into  the  sea  close 
to  Oporto :  its  length  is  estimated  at  600  m.,  and 
the  country  drain«i  by  itself  and  tributaries  some- 
what exceeds  84,000  sq.  m.  The  Ta^  has  its 
source  in  the  Sierra  de  Albarracin,  m  Arason, 
whence  it  flows  WSW.  by  Aranjuez,  Toledo,  Tar- 
lavera,  and  Alcantara,  to  the  confines  of  Portugal : 
it  then  tuns  SSW.,  and,  after  ezpandinff  into  a 
fine  nstnarv,  enters  the  Atlantic,  a  little  below 
Lisbon,  built  on  its  N.  bank.  The  Tagus  has 
numerous  important  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Henares,  Alberche,  Alagon,  and  Zatas,  the 
last  being  in  Portugal :  the  extent  of  its  baon  is 
estimated  at  29,000  so.  m.  The  Guadiana,  rising 
in  La  Mancha,  runs  nrst  NW.,  then  W.  as  far  as 
Badajoz,  where  it  curves  southward,  and  enters 
the  sea  at  Ayamonte,  after  a  course  of  420  m. ;  it 
has  several  pretty  la^  tributaries,  and  drains  an 
area  of  about  25,600  sq.  m.  The  Guadalquiyii; 
which,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  a  large  portion 
of  Andalusia,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  and 
taking  a  SSW.  direction  by  Andujar,  Yillafranca, 
Cordova,  and  Seville,  turns  southward,  and  after 
crossing  a  low,  unhealthy  swamp,  enters  the 
Atlantic  at  San  Lncar,  after  a  course  of  820  m. : 
its  largest  affluent  is  the  Genii,  and  the  area  of 
the  entire  basin  is  nearly  18,000  sq.  m.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  those  portions  of  the  Douro  and 
Tagus  within  the  limits  of  Portugal,  these  rivers, 
notwithstanding  their  length,  offer  few  advantages 
for  navigation,  owing  to  the  rocks,  shallows,  and 
falls  wiui  which  they  are  encumbered. 

The  Ebro  has,  however,  been  made  navigable 
to  a  considerable  extent  bv  means  of  the  Canal  of 
Aragon ;  and  the  channel  of  the  Tagus  is  also  in 
course  of  being  ixnproved,  so  as  to  xnake  it  acces- 
sible for  boats  as  far  as  Aranjuez.  Vessels  of  100 
tons  ascend  the  Guadalquivir,  within  about  8  m. 
of  Seville.  The  rivers  on  the  N.  side  of  Spain  are 
comparatively  insignificant,  owing  to  the  closeness 
of  the  Asturian  Mountains  to  the  sea :  one  of  these, 
the  Bidassoa,  forms  the  dividing  line  between 
France  and  Spain.  There  sre  no  lakes  of  any 
considerable  size,  though  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
other  chains  there  are  several  small  mountain- 
lakes.  Swamps  and  morasses,  howevetr,  are  both 
numerous  and  extensive ;  the  principal  being  the 
Gallocante,  in  Aragon;  the  Nave,  near  Palencia; 
and  the  Lagones  of  Palomares  and  Caldera. 

A  central  band  of  granite  and  mica-schist 
stretches  along  the  Pyrenees  from  the  Mediterrsp- 
nean  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  flanked  successively  by 
bods  of  secondary  and  cretaceous  formations :  the 
Iirimary  rocks,  however,  are  by  no  means  so  ex- 
tensive as  in  the  Alps,  and  do  not  extend  west- 
ward beyond  the  Bidaissoa,  all  the  mountains  of 
Asturias  and  Galida  being  of  the  sandstone  and 
carboniferous  limestone  that  form  the  lower  parts 
of  the  main  chain,  The  lofty  range  that  divides 
the  two  Castiles,  and  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Douro  and  Tagus,  consists  chiefly  of  granite 
and  other  primary  rocks^  which  pass  eastward 
under  the  sandstone,  forming  the  lofty  uplands  of 
Soria,  in  Old  Castile :  it  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  sandstone  and  limestone ;  but  in  New  Castile 
arc  extensive  beds  composed  of  the  debria  of  pri- 
mitive rocks  associated  with  marls  and  gypsum. 


the  marly  subeoil  being  remarkable  for  the  fertility 
of  the  scurface,  whereas  the  gypseous  districts  are 
remarkable  for  their  barrenness  and  dismal  appear- 
ance, such  as  is  exhibited  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid.  The  Sierra  Morena  also  exhibits  a  large 
proportion  of  primary  rocks,  partly  covered  by 
secondary  and  other  rocks,  with  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  but  little  acquainted.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  is  a  mass  of  mica-slate  and  serpentine, 
flanked  northward  by  secondary  and  more  recent 
rocks,  containing  some  of  the  richest  marbles  of 
Spain,  many  of  which  adorn  the  churches  of 
Granada  and  Seville:  the  S.  side,  forming  the 
deep  valleys  of  the  Alpujarras,  is  principa^y  of 
secondary  limestone  resting  on  slate  (highly  me- 
talliferous), greenstone,  and  blue  limestone.  The 
limestone  strata  of  the  Sieira  de  Gador  are  remark- 
able for  lead  mines,  which  are  extremely  rich,  and 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe  with  this 
mineral  for  manjr  centuries  to  come.  With  respect, 
indeed,  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  ver^  great,  and  b^  no 
means  exhausted  by  the  workings  of  the  ancients. 
There  are  valuable  copper-mines  in  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  the  Alpujarras,  and  near  Teruel  in 
Ara^n.  Quicksilver  is  found  at  Almaden,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  graphite  occurs 
near  Marbella,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga. 
Graphite  is  found,  also,  m  the  high  Pyrenees, 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Cumberland,  but  wholly 
unwron^ht.  Sulphur  occurs  in  several  parts  of 
Valencia,  and  saltpetre,  alum,  and  salt  are  found 
in  man^  parts  of  the  country.  Iron  and  coal 
abound  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay  and  Asturias, 
and  are  wrought  to  a|bonsiderable  extent ;  besides 
which  there  are  extensive  iron  mines,  mth  smelt- 
ing-houses,  Ac,  at  Marbella,  near  Malaga,  and  in 
the  Sierra  Morena,  near  Pedroso.  C<mi1  occurs, 
also,  in  large  seams  throughout  .^ragon  and  Cata- 
lonia, as  weU  as  on  the  Guadalquivir  near  Seville; 
and  traces  of  the  same  minend  have  been  dia- 
covered  near  Malaga. 

The  woil  of  the  peninsula  exhibits  great  diver- 
sities. The  central  region  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  arid,  unsheltered  plains  either  of  sand  or 
gypsum,  intersected  with  lofty  mountains,  which 
reflect  with  intolerable  fierceness  the  scorching 
heat  of  summer,  and  sharpen  into  more  intense 
keenness  the  intense  cold  of  winter.  The  lower 
region  of  the  coast,  sloping  gradually  towards  the 
sea,  is  broken  into  an  alternation  of  mountains  and 
▼alleys,  producing  the  most  agreeable  variety,  and 
presenting  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  bleak  and 
barren  sameness  which  characterises  the  central 
region.  It  is  everywhere  fertile,  or  may  be  ren- 
dered so  by  irrigation.  The  alluvial  soil  of  Old 
Castile  is  tolerably  productive,  even  without  irri- 
gation :  New  Castile  has  every  variety,  from  the 
gypseous  marl  composing  the  poor  soil  about 
Madrid,  to  the  red  marl  of  Guadalaxara  and  the 
limestone  of  Arganda.  The  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  the  whole  of  Estremadura,  have  a 
sou  formed  of  detritus  from  primary  rocks,  and 
cannot  be  excelled  in  beauty  and  natural  fertility. 
The  soil  of  Andalusia  is  chiefly  of  marl  and  clay 
interspersed  with  red  sandstone  marls,  and  it  is  by 
irrigation  only  that  it^  can  be  made  productive. 
The  Vega  of  Malaga,  however,  is  naturally  of 
surprising  fertili^,  owing  partly  to  the  long  esta- 
blishment of  irrigation,  out  partly,  also,  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  in  a  great  measure  alluvial  Va- 
lencia has  a  poor  ungrateful  soil,  yielding  crops 
only  by  forced  cultivation,  and  the  use  of  water. 
In  Catalonia  and  Aragon  the  detritus  of  limestone 
is  found  alternating  ^th  flne  red  marls  and  waste 
tracts  of  gypseous  marls,  similar  to  those  near 
Madrid.     On  the  whole,  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
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Morena  and  the  Alearria,  the  provincea  of  Toledo 
and  Onadalaxara,  the  Vega  of  Malaga,  and  the 
coontiy  between  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz,  wonld  prob- 
ably repay  the  labouxs  of  agricultuie  better  than 
other  parts  of  Spain. 

The  cGmaie  of  Spain  ia  greatly  diveisified,  being 
modified  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
country,  llie  temperatore  of  the  air  alwa^ra  vary- 
ing lesB  near  the  coast  than  in  the  interior,  ia  much 
more  equable  in  the  maritime  than  the  other  provs. 
On  the  N.  and  W.  coast  westerly  winds  prevail; 
and,  being  loaded  with  moisture  from  the  Atlantic, 
diadiaxge  abundant  rains  in  winter  and  spring. 
The  coast  of  the  Meditenanean  has  a  calmer 
atmosphere,  with  a  prevalenoe  of  £.  winds,  and  a 
temperature  generally  rising  above  57^^  Fahr.,  and 
seldom  descending  so  low  as  82^.  Winter,  indeed, 
is  almost  unlmown  on  a  coast  sheltered  by  the 
elevated  land  of  the  interior,  and  wanned  lay  the 
nys  of  a  cloudless  sun ;  while  the  heat  of  summer 
is  veiy  great,  and  would  be  all  but  intolerable, 
were  it  not  lessened  by  the  sea  breeze,  which  lasts 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  On  the  plateau 
of  Castile,  the  mean  height  of  which,  accoraing  to 
Brogui^  about  1,960  ft.  above  the  sea,  heat  ac^ 
cumulates  much  more  slowly,  and  it  is  only  during 
the  month  of  July  that  the  temperature  ascends 
as  high  as  77°  Fahr.  In  August,  the  momincs 
and  eveninffs  beg^  to  be  cold,  and  in  winter  the 
aererit^  of  ita  climate  forms  a  very  striking  con- 
trast with  the  heats  of  summer.  Except  in  the  N. 
proYs.,  the  climate  of  Spain  is  everywhere  remark- 
able for  dryness;  a  freedom  ftom  rain  and  a 
ckmdless  sky  being  advantages  that  ma^  generally 
be  counted  on ;  but  this  dryness  occasionally  be- 
comes so  ezoesaive  that  the  rivers  are  dried  up, 
T^tation  destroyed,  and  men  and  animals  die 
miserablv  of  thint  (For.  Quart  Rev.,  ix.  158.) 
Two  kinds  of  winds  are  very  troublesome  in  Spain. 
The  galUpOf  a  N.  and  NW.  wind,  which  comes 
down  from  Galicia,  is  very  cold  and  piercing; 
causing,  besides  other  diseases,  painful  affections 
of  the  eyes,  often  ending  in  bhndnesa,  which  is 
Tei^  common  in  all  the  more  elevated  districts. 
This  ophthahnia,  however,  is  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  the  vast  quantities  of  minute  nitrous 
particles  blown  up  from  the  waste  lands,  and  held 
m  suspension  by  the  wind.  (Faure,  Souvenirs  du 
Midi,  p.  6-8.)  The  S.  provs.  are  visited  by  the 
mtkmo,  which,  like  the  sirocco  of  Italy,  relaxes  the 
sjstem,  and  produces  giddiness,  inflammation,  and 
even  death.  Owing  to  its  extreme  and  sudden 
variations,  the  climate  of  the  central  plateau  is  far 
from  healthy.  The  Madrid  colic  is  always  dan- 
gerous, and  often  fatal  to  strangers ;  besides  which 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Scro- 
fulous diseases  are  even  more  common  than  in 
Russia,  and  epilepsy  is  by  no  means  rare.  The 
yelbw  fever,  which  often  ravages  the  S.  provs., 
has  created  much  discussion  among  physicians, 
some  of  whom  treat  it  as  epidenuc,  wnile  othere 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  brought  to  Spain  by  in- 
fection. Insanity  prevails  mora  or  less  in  all 
parts,  but  espedaUy  m  the  provs.  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  mineral  produdt  of  Spain  are  rich  and  va- 
rious, and  might  certainly  be  made  the  source  of 
vast  wealth.  By  a  curious  coincidence  Spain  itself 
was  to  the  ancient  what  its  American  possessions 
have  been  to  the  modem  world,  the  principal  source 
of  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  it  b  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
numeious  statements  to  the  contrary,  whether  the 
Carthaginians  or  Romans  ever  discovered  any 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Spain.  The  more 
probihle  opinion  seenu)  to  be,  that  the  gold  was 


wholly  obtained  from  washings;  and  that  the 
sUver,  which  was  by  far  the  more  abundant  and 
important  product,  was  extracted  from  the  lead, 
which  was  then  raised,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
silver,  in  vast  quantities.  (Antillon,  Geognifla, 
149.)  The  mine  of  Guadalcanal,  the  only  one  of 
silver  that  is  now  wrought,  was,  with  that  of 
Cazalla  and  others,  discovered  long  after  Spain 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  Romans. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  existing  Spanish  mines 
are  those  of  lead  in  Granada ;  and  the  supplies  ob- 
tained from  them  during  the  last  20  years  have 
been  so  laiffe,  that  they  have  occasioned  the  aban- 
donment of  several  less  productive  mines  in  other 
countries,  and  a  considerable  fall  hi  the  price  of 
lead.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden,  in  La 
Maneha,  are  also  extremely  productive,  and  supply, 
indeed,  most  part  of  the  qmcksilver  imported  mto 
this  oountzy,  and  large  quantities  for  the  New 
World.  Exclusive  of  innumerable  salt  springs, 
there  are  mines  of  rock  salt  at  Migranilla,  in  La 
Maneha,  and  the  mountain  of  Cardona.  In  Cata- 
lonia, 17  m.  NW.  Monserrat,  is  a  vast  and  solid 
mass  of  pure  rock  salt  The  iron  trade  will  be 
afterwards  referred  to :  copper,  tin,  antimony,  and 
other  minerals  are  found  m  various  parts  of  the 
oountrv,  with  every  variety  of  mturble,  and  the 
finest  building  stone.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
doubly  that,  under  a  government  capable  of  de- 
veloping the  national  resources,  the  minerid  wealth 
of  Spain  would  be  found  to  be  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  that  of  most  other  countries. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  I'roductt^-^The  wheat  of 
Spain,  though  of  v^  various  qualities,  is  gene- 
rally excellent,  and  its  bread  is  said  to  be  the  best 
in  Europe.  In  some  districts  the  quantity  gprown 
is  insufficient  for  the  consumption,  the  deficiency 
being  made  up  from  the  surplus  produce  of  other 
prove.,  or  by  importation,  tnougn,  owing  to  the 
oadness  of  the  roads,  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
and  cost  of  carriage,  there  is  often  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  prices  of  com  in  markets  at  no  great 
dbtance  from  each  other.  Wine  is  raised  fu>un- 
dantly  throughout  the  country;  and  the  coast 
districts  of  j^eree.  Rota,  Malaga,  Benicarlo,  and 
Alicante,  furnish  lai^^e  quantities  for  exportation. 
The  wine  of  the  interior,  though  seldom  exported, 
in  consequence  of  the  bad  roads  and  expense  of 
transport,  is  sometimes  of  good  quality ;  and  that 
of  Yal  de  PeBas,  in  La  Maneha,  in  particular,  a 
dry  red  wine,  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  for 
its  superior  flavour  and  delicacy.  Grapes  are  also 
exported  both  in  a  fresh  and  dried  state.  Among 
the  other  productions  of  the  soil  are  oats,  barley, 
maize,  rice,  oil,  sugar,  hemp,  flax,  etpcaio  or  sedge, 
cotton,  saflron,  barilla,  honey,  and  silk,  with  all 
the  European  vegetables,  and  some  even  of  those 
of  the  warmer  regions. 

The  fruits  of  the  S.  are  lemons,  bitter  and  sweet 
oranges,  pomegranates,  dates,  olives,  almonds,  and 
pistachio  nuts;  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches, 
and  chestnuts  are  grown  in  the  N.  provs.  Im- 
mense (quantities  of  ha^  nuts  are  exported  from 
Catalonia,  and  the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree  is  used 
for  feeding  cattle.  On  the  Pyrenees,  Asturian 
Mountains,  the  Sierra  Morena,  Ac  are  luxuriant 
forests ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Spaui  has  less  timber 
than  any  other  extensive  country  of  Europe ;  a 
circumstance  owing,  not  to  any  inaptitude  of  the 
soil  for  the  £^wth  of  forest  trees,  but  to  an  in- 
veterate and  mexplicable  prejudice  of  the  people 
against  trees,  which  are  mercilessly  cut  down  or 
destroyed  before  they  attain  any  considerable  size. 
Indeed,  so  universal  is  this  propensity  in  the 
oentzal  provs.,  that  the  most  rigorous  measures 
are  necessary  to  preserve  the  avenues  of  Aranjucz 
from  wanton  destruction ;  and  all  statutes  for  the 
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encotinigement  of  planting  have  ai^ally  fafled  of 
their  object.  Spam  haa  eight  vaneties  of  oaks ; 
among  which  are  the  evergreen  oak,  or  Quercua 
baUota,  which  has  edible  acomSf  in  taste  resem- 
bling chestnuts ;  the  cork  oak  (Q.  «<6er),  and  the 
cochmeal  oak  (Q.  cocci  fern)  ^  on  which  is  found 
the  ffUse  cochineal,  yielding  a  fine  crimson  dye. 
The  true  Querau  robur,  however,  which  fumiahes 
the  best  materials  for  ship-building,  scarcely  exists, 
except  in  the  N.  provs.  Amons  the  other  forest 
trees  nuy  be  enumerated  tamaii^u,  pines,  beeches, 
chestnut  trees,  nut  trees,  firs,  poplars,  and  the 
sumach  {Rhus  coriaria),  the  bark  oi  which  is  used 
for  tanning. 

Among  the  animal  products  of  Spain,  the  horse 
is  entitled  to  particular  notice.  The  Arabs,  when 
in  possession  of  the  country,  stocked  it  with  their 
finest  breeds;  and  though  the  race  has  degene- 
rated, it  stUl  shows  many  of  the  points  by  which 
it  was  ori^ally  distinguished.  In  beauty,  grace, 
and  docihty,  the  hones  of  Andalusia  are  said  to 
be  superior  to  those  of  England ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  are  equal  to  the  same 
amount  of  labour.  In  fact,  the  number  of  (j^ood 
horses  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  Spain,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  preference  given  to  mules  for  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  purposes :  the  importation 
of  horses  to  improve  the  breed,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  colta,  are  alike  forbidden ;  and  the  number 
of  horses  bred  at  present  is  quite  inconsiderable, 
notwithstanding  tne  decrees,  premiums,  and  en- 
couragements <»  every  kind  that  have  been  offered 
by  government  The  celebrated  breed  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain  at  Cordova  is  nearly  extinct ; 
in  the  Serrania  de  Konda  (once  the  Cleveland  of 
Spain)  only  miserable  annuals,  called  terranoi, 
are  now  reared :  the  wealthiest  Andalusian  nobles 
have  only  2  or  8  indifferent  saddle-horses,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  horse  in  the  whole  country  fit 
for  the  draught  of  artillery.  Great  numbers  of 
inules  are  bred  in  Old  Castile,  being  sent  to  oome 
to  their  full  size  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Estre- 
madura,  whence  they  are  suppUed  to  the  rest  of 
Spain.  The  asses  are  very  different  animals  ftom 
those  seen  in  England,  bemg  of  a  large  size,  care- 
fully bred,  and  m  strength,  docility,  and  sure- 
footednees,  nearly  equal  to  the  mules.  Cattle  are 
small,  and  not  of  fine  appearance.  The  bull  of 
Andalusia  is  found  wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Hogs  are  bred  in  vast  numbers,  and  those  which 
feed  on  acorns  are  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  meat,  which  is,  perhaps,  uneqiiaUed.  Sheep, 
however,  are  the  favourite  stock  ot  Spain,  and  are 
everywhere  raised  in  considerable  numbers,  nor 
are  there  wanting  wild  animals,  such  as  wolves, 
lynxes,  wild  cats,  wild  boars,  and  foxes.  The 
heta,  which  used  to  be  common  two  centuries 
ago,  is  now  found  only  in  the  Pyrenees.  Monkeys 
are  met  with  in  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  besides 
which  there  are  various  reptiles,  as  chameleons, 
lizards  (some  2  ft.  in  length),  vipers,  and  snakes. 
Among  the  birds  may  m  noticed  several  species 
of  vultures,  falcons,  owIs,'raven8,  magpies,  Cornish 
choughs,  partridges,  quails,  bustards,  and  plovers. 

AgrieuuKre, — '  No  country  in  Europe,*  says  La- 
borde  (Itin^raire  d'Espagne,  voL  iv.), '  is  so  gene- 
rally fertile  as  Spain,  or  has  equal  advantages  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Spain,  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  became  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Under  the  Goths,  vast  canals  and  sluices 
were  formed  for  irrigating  the  land,  and  the 
amount  of  com  then  raised  was  sufficient  not  only 
for  the  home  supply,  but  also,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  for  exportation.  Agriculture  under  the 
Moors  was  in  a  still  more  flourishing  state;  for 
when  they  invaded  the  country,  they  carried  with 
them  their  methods  of  husbandry,  broke  up  the 


uncultivated  lands,  augmented  the  number  of 
plantations,  carried  the  art  of  irrigation  to  a  degree 
now  scarcely  attainable,  introduced  the  culture  of 
rice,  and  greatly  improved  the  bieed  of  hones: 
in  fact,  every  kind  of  production  was  increased 
under  their  improving  hands ;  and  the  en  of 
their  expulsion  designates  the  epoch  of  the  de- 
cline of  agriculture.  The  Spaniards,  thus  de- 
prived of  the  assistance  of  the  Moors,  were  com- 
pelled to  till  the  land  themselves ;  but  for  such 
pursuits  they  possessed  neither  talents,  activity, 
nor  patient  industry.  Hence  the  whole  system 
fell  into  a  state  of  languor,  from  which  it  has, 
owing  to  several  causes,  never  recovered.' 

The  passage  iust  quoted  states,  in  a  few  words, 
what  has  long  been  tne  popular  opinion  in  legard 
to  the  ancient  as  compared  with  the  modem  state 
of  Spain.  It,  however,  is  wholly  erroneous.  The 
fertility  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  her  agriculture 
was  ever  in  so  advanced  a  state  as  at  this  momeot 
A  great  portion  of  Spain  is,  owing  to  the  heat  of 
the  climate  and  the  want  of  water,  wholly  unfit 
for  husbandry ;  and  she  has,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequency  of  droughts,  been  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  the  most  destructive  famines.  Owing  to 
the  numerous  ridges  of  mountains  by  which  she 
is  intersected,  her  internal  commerce  has  always 
laboured  under  the  greatest  difficulties;  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  ner  artificial  communications, 
that  is,  her  roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  were  at 
any  former  period  in  a  more  improved  state  than 
that  in  which  they  are  now.  Owing  to  vicious 
institutions,  bad  government,  and  other  causes, 
Spain  has,  for  a  lengthened  period,  continued 
stationary,  or  made  but  little  progress,  while  other 
nations  have  advanced  with  giant  steps  in  the 
career  of  improvement ;  but  there  is  no  real  foun- 
dation for  the  prevalent  notion  of  her  having  been 
comparatively  well  cultivated,  rich,  and  mdns- 
trious  previously  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
or  in  tne  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and 
Charies  Y.  Capmany.  in  his '  Questiones  Criticas ' 
(cap.  i.),  has  proved,  beyond  all  controversy,  that 
there  were  in  the  15th  and  16th  oentunes  the 
same  complaints  of  the  wretched  state  of  agri- 
culture, of  the  idleness  of  the  Spaniards,  of  their 
contempt  for  industnr  and  the  useful  arts,  and 
their  dependence  on  foreigners,  that  are  stUl  made 
against  them.  It  b  needless  to  say,  that  without 
tranquillity  and  good  order  there  can  be  nothing 
like  a  flourishing  agriculture.  But  at  the  very 
time  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  most  flourishing, 
that  is,  previously  to  and  during  the  reign  of 
Ferdinana  and  Isabella,  the  Spanish  historians 
represent  the  country  as  a  prey  to  rapine,  outrage, 
murder,  and  every  fK>rt  of  violence  and  disorder. 
Indeed,  so  early  as  the  13th  century,  the  principal 
cities  of  Aragon  and  Castile  had  formed  an  as- 
sociation, cafied  the  Santa  Hermandad  (Holy, 
Brotherhood),  for  their  mutual  protection  against 
the  robbers  and  plunderers  with  which  the  country 
was  infested ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  this  institution  was  still  further  ex- 
tended. (Robertson's  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.  note  86.) 
And  if  these  facts  were  not  enough  to  demonstrate 
the  entire  worthlessness  of  the  statements  as  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  in  Spain  pre- 
viously to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  oigan- 
isation  of  the  laws  respecting  the  mesto  (migra- 
tory flocks)  would  sufficiently  evince  the  traUi  of 
what  has  now  been  advanced';  for  had  the  country 
not  been  at  the  time  in  a  half-oocupied,  seuii- 
barbarous  state,  every  one  must  see  that  the  op- 
pressive privileges  conferred  on  the  owners  of  the 
sheep  never  could  have  been  carried  into  effect,  or 
had  any  practical  existence. 
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Having  thus  briefly  disposed  of  the  apocryphal 
statements  as  to  the  former  tlourishiiig  state  of 
agriculture  in  Spain,  we  have  now  to  inquire  into 
it^  present  state,  and  the  circumstances  to  which 
it<t  long-continued  depression  are  principally  to  be 
ascrib^ 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  which 
have  peculiar  facilities  for  irrigation,  agriculture, 
at  present)  is  in  the  most  backward  state  ima- 
ginable. Great  part  of  the  land  is  not  tilled,  and 
that  which  is  tilled  is  executed  in  so  careless  and 
(dovenljr  a  manner,  as  to  produce  a  starved  crop 
of  com  in  spots  where  they  might  command  the 
'  most  abundant  harvests.     The  com  \s  usually 

I  choked  up  with  stones,  filth,  and  weeds  of  every 

kind.  Croierallv  speaking,  tillage  farms  are  small, 
and  rents  low;  but  owing  to  the  exorbitant  taxes, 
and  other  expenses  wh^y  exclusive  of  rent,  the 
farmers  are  wretchedlv  poor,  and,  when  they  re- 
quire money,  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  at  exor- 
bitant interest,  by  mortgaging  their  crops.  The 
system  of  letting  land  is  various,  money  rent 
1>eing  taken  in  some  parts,  while  in  others  the 
rent  consists  of  a  stipulated  quantity  of  produce, 
and  in  others  the  metayer  system  prevails.  Gene- 
rally, however,  large  estates  are  not  let  out  in 
farms,  but  are  managed  by  agents,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  business  of 
agriculture,  and  whose  great  tobject  is  to  squeeze 
out  of  the  land  all  that  it  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce by  the  most  compendious  processes.  Farm- 
houses are  rarely  seen,  except  along  the  £.  coast. 
The  farmers  live  in  huts  of  the  meanest  construc- 
tion, crowded  together  in  villages,  so  that  farm 
buildings,  often  so  expensive  in  other  countries, 
cost  almost  nothing.  Spring  com  is  generally 
sown  on  the  ground  before  it  has  been  turned  up, 
and  is  still  covered  with  the  winter  weeds;  and 
is  then  ploughed  down,  or  rather  scratched  in 
with  a  miserable  instrument,  and  left  to  nature. 
Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  this  is  a 
leas  ruinous  system  than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, for  when  the  heat  sets  in  the  com  ripens, 
while  the  weeds  perish.  When  ripe  the  com  is 
gathered  in  the  field,  and  after  being  thrashed  or 
trampled  out  by  mules  and  asses,  is  left  in  heaps 
on  the  ground  till  it  is  sold.  The  com  specu- 
lators of  Castile  preserve  grain  in  silosy  or  sub- 
terranean caves,  sometimes  for  five  or  six  years, 
or  till  a  market  opens  for  it.  Public  grananes,  or 
poaitoM,  are,  also,  established  in  most  districts, 
where  com  may  be  warehoused  till  it  can  be  dis- 
pneed  of.  The  implements  of  husbandly  are  of 
the  rudest  description :  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
S.  to  see  men  returning  from  plough  seated  on  a 
mule,  to  the  sides  of  which  their  whole  apparatus 
is  tied:  the  use  of  fanners  is  unknown,  except  in 
■  the  neighbourhood  of  sea-port  towns,  to  which 
they  have  been  imported  from  Englimd :  com  is 
winnowed  by  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  and  it 
in  more  frequently  ground  by  hand,  than  by  either 
wind  or  water  mills.  Land  is  not  supposed  to 
yield  to  the  proprietors  more  than  1^,  or  at  most 
^  per  cent. ;  for,  when  the  tenant  has  paid  the 
direct  taxes  that  fall  upon  the  land,  little  more 
roraains  than  half  the  produce,  to  pay  both  rent 
and  labour.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  es- 
timate the  rent  of  land  by  the  English  acre,  from 
the  great  uncertainty  and  iixegularity  of  the  mea- 
sures. The  term  fane^ada  is  used  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  land  on  which  a  fanega  of  wheat  may 
be  sown,  an  extent  which  varies  in  every  village : 
this  quantity  of  land,  whatever  it  may  be,  lets, 
according  to  circumstances,  at  from  12«.  to  24«., 
the  average  value  of  a  fanega  of  wheat  being 
about  8«.  6<t  Vine  and  olive-lands  are  mea- 
sitrvui  by  the  aranzadajtoi  equally  vague  standard. 

Vou'rv. 


The  wages  of  farm  labourers  average  about  13rf. 
per  diem ;  or,  if  boarded  with  their  masters,  from 
%d,  to  10</.  But,  though  tillage  has  been  greatly- 
extended  during  the  present  century,  it  is  stiU 
tme  that  in  most  parts  of  Spain  no  improvement 
has  been  made  during  the  last  150  years.  The 
principal  exceptions  are  in  Biscay,  Navarre,  and 
Aragon.    In  the  first  hoe  and  spade  husbandry 

Eretty  generally  prevails,  and  every  inch  of  ara- 
le  ground  near  the. roads  seems  to  be  carefully 
cultivated.  The  wheat  raised  in  Biscay  p^aps 
exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  district,  and  con- 
siderable crops  are  also  raised  of  lye,  maize,  barley, 
and  oats.  In  Leon,  Castile,  and  Andalusia,  agri- 
culture, which  is  in  the  most  degraded  state,  is 
confined  to  the  growth  of  wheat. 

The  most  careful  cultivation  is  found  in  the 
huertaa,  or  irrigated  lands  of  Granada,  Murcia, 
and  Valencia.  These  tracts,  indeed,  are  con- 
sidered as  the  gardens  of  Spain,  and  abound  not 
only  with  every  variety  of  fruits,  but  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  plants,  useful  either  as  food  or 
materials  for  manufactures.  The  mild  red  pepper 
raised  in  the  huerta  of  Murcia  is  celebrated  all 
over  Spain,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
trade  with  the  interior.  .  Rice  is  the  chief  pro- 
duct of  Valencia.  The  sugar-cane  of  Granada 
and  Valencia  is  as  ^ood  as  that  of  the  West 
Indies ;  but  it  is  cultivated  at  much  greater  ex- 
pense, and  its  growth  has,  in  consequence,  been 
almost  wholly  abandoned.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  com  are  raised  in  different  parts  along 
the  SE.  coast.  Mulberry-trees  are  carefully  cul- 
tivated m  the  S.  provinces ;  those  of  Murcia  and 
Valencia  are  white,  those  of  Granada  black.  In 
the  cultivation  of  vines  poles  are  not  used,  but 
the  cuttings  are  planted,  and  not  being  permitted 
to  attain  any  great  height,  gradually  form  thick 
and  very  stout  stocks.  Espaliers,  also,  are  nu- 
merous, especially  in  Andalusia,  and  the  grapes 
on  these  \\nes  attain  an  extraordinary  size,  the 
bunches  often  weighing  from  12  to  14  lbs.  The 
rich  level  lands  produce  the  largest  quantities  of 
wine,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  raised  on  gra- 
velljr  soils  on  the  hiUy  slopes  is  the  best  The 
quality  of  the  wine  varies  ^reatiy  in  different 
districts;  but  it  may  be  said  with  troth  that, 
except  the  wines  of  Xeres,  Hota,  Malaga,  Alicante, 
and  Benicarlo,  which  are  intended  for  exportation, 
few  of  the  Spanish  wines  are  equal  even  to  those 
of  third-rate  quality  in  France.  Being  very  gene- 
rally kept  in  skins,  smeared  with  pitch,  they 
acquire  an  ofor  de  bota,  or  peculiar  taste,  and  a 
flavour  not  disliked  by  the  natives,  but  very  dis- 
agreeable to  foreigners.  *  It  is  surprising,'  remarks 
the  British  consul  at  Cadiz,  in  a  report  on  the 
wines  of  his  district  (Commercial  Reports  received 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  London,  1865),  *  that  when 
so  much  trouble  is  taken  to  prepare  sherry  for  the 
foreign  market,  the  Spaniard  should  be  content 
with  such  inferior  and  ill-made  wines  as  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  really  good  vine- 
yards.* 

The  P3rrenee8,  the  hilly  parts  of  Biscay  and  the 
Asturias,  the  vast  plains  of  Andalusia,  the  two 
Castiles,  Estremadura,  and  Leon,  are  almost  wholly 
in  pasture ;  and  in  some  parts  the  traveller  may 

i'oumey  for  many  miles  without  seeing  either  a 
louse  or  an  individual  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
half  the  pastures  really  consist  of  heaths,  or  of 
neglected  tracts  covered  with  thyme  and  other 
wild  herbs,  that  at  present  are  next  to  worthless. 
There  are  few  or  no  irrigated  meadows,  and  hay  is 
seldom  or  never  prepared  for  fodder.  Indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  preference  given  to  pasturage, 
and  the  privileges  that  have  been  long  enjoy edby 
the  migratory  flocks,  the  quantity  of  live  stock  is 
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compantively  smaU.  The  foHowing  table  eives 
the  namben,'  according  to  official  returns  of  the 
year  1860  >— 


HuiBlMr 

Black  CatUa        .       . 

1,869,148 

Horaea. 

882.009 

Mules   .       .       , 

665,472 

Aaaes    .       • 

760,007 

Sheep    .       . 

17,592,638 

Goats    . 

8,145,100 

Swine   . 

1,608,208 

Camela .... 

1,861 

The  Spaniards  distinguish  their  sheep  into  the 
sedentanr,  or  those  who  remain  in  the  same  place 
during  uie  year ;  and  the  migntory,  or  those  who 
move  from  place  to  place.  The  latter,  or  iran»- 
hunianteaj  consbting  chiefly  of  the  Merinoa,  or  fine 
wooUed  brecNcls,  are  depastured  during  winter  in 
the  vast  plains  of  Andalusia,  Castile,  Leon,  and 
£8tremadura;  and  are  driven  in  summer  to  the 
nearest  mountains.  These  migratory  flocks  are 
collected  for  their  journeys  in  large  bodies  of 
10,000  and  upwards,  called  meatos,  their  peregrina- 
tions being  regulated  by  a  peculiar  code  of  laws, 
and  by  immemorial  custom.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  migratory  system  has  originated  in  natural 
causes;  and  that,  in  &ct,  it  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  rural  economy  of  Spain.  In  winter, 
when  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  the 
plains  are  in  the  greatest  verdure  and  beauty ;  and 
in  summer  again,  when  the  herbage  of  the  plains 
is  withered  and  burnt  up  by  the  heat  and  drought, 
the  pastures  of  the  sierras,  and  other  mountain 
tracts,  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  luxuriance. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  natural  than  this 
shifting  of  the  flocks :  it  is  for  the  mutual  interest 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  hills,  and  those  of  the  plains, 
and  no  doubt  has  prevailed  in  Spain  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  and  will  necessarily  continue 
to  prevaiL 

The  laws  and  customs,  however,  under  which 
the  migrations  of  the  flocks  are  conducted,  have 
been,  for  a  lengthened  period,  singularly  inex- 
pedient and  oppressive.  It  appears  that,  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  the  depopulation 
of  large  tracts  of  oountiy  by  a  pestilence  gave  a 
considerable  extension  to  pasturage,  and  enabled 
the  proprietors  of  the  migratory  flocks  to  usurp 
certain  privileges,  which  they  have  since  succeeded 
in  maintaining.  Thus  they  are  not  only  allowed 
to  drive  ^em  over  village  pastures  and  commons, 
but  the  proprietorp  of  such  cultivated  lands  as  lie 
in  their  path  are  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a  vride 
path,  and,  which  is  still  worse,  no  new  incloeures 
can  be  made  in  the  line  of  their  migrationa,  nor 
can  any  land  that  has  once  been  in  pasture  be 
again  cultivated  till  it  has  been  offered  to  the 
mesta  at  a  certain  rate.  In  conseouence  of  these 
perverse  arrangements,  disputes,  which  frequently 
terminate  in  bloodshed  and  murder,  are  perpetu- 
ally taking  place  between  the  herdsmen  and  those 
through  whose  lands  the  flocks  have  to  pass. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  the  mischiefs  said  to 
be  entailed  on  Spain  by  the  laws  and  customs  in 
question  have  been  a  good  deal  exaggerated.  As 
already  seen,  the  migration  of  the  flocks  is  essen- 
tial in  Spanish  rural  economy ;  and  it  does  not 
appear,  were  government  to  set  resolutely  about 
Uie  matter,  that  any  insuperable  difficulty  would 
have  to  be  encount^ed  in  defining  and  fixing  the 
roads  to  be  taken  by  the  flocks,  and  in  otherwise 
regulating  their  migrations,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  being  injurious  to  third  parties.  It  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  Spanish  writers  ascribe  the 
first  great  improvement  in  the  wool  of  Spain  to  the 


introdoetkm  cff  a  flock  of  sheep  ijrom  England,  in 
1894,  being  a  portion  of  the  dowry  broaght  by 
Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
to  her  husband,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
Castile.  (Questiones  Criticas,  9;  and  Memorial 
Historicas  sobre  la  Marina  y  Comercio  de  Barce- 
lona, iii.  a36.) 

The  low  state  of  agriculture  in  Spain  may  be 
ascribed  partly  to  physical  and  partly  to  moral 
causes.  At  the  head  of  the  former  must  be  placed 
the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  aridity  of  the  iioiL 
Most  part  of  the  rivers  with  which  the  country  is 
intersected  run  in  deep  beds,  and  are  but  little 
available,  except  in  a  few  fiavoured  localities,  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Probably,  however,  moral 
have  had  still  more  influence  than  physical  causes 
in  retarding  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the 
peninsula.  At  the  head  of  the  former  must  be 
placed  the  vast  extent  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  corporations.  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  estates  of  three  peat  lords—the 
dukes  of  Osuna,  Alba,  and  Medma  Osli— cover 
nearlv  the  whole  of  the  immense  province  of  An- 
daluna,  and  several  in  die  other  provinces  are 
hardly  less  extensive.  These  vast  possessioas  have 
been  uniformly  held  under  strict  entail;  and, 
speaking  generally,  are  all  managed  by  stewards, 
anxious  only  to  remit  money  to  their  masters,  who 
are  frequently  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  The 
youn^  branchee  of  the  great  families,  though 
they  mherit  all  their  pride,  inherit  little  or  nono. 
of  their  wealth.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
exceedingly  ill-educateid ;  and  when  not  employed 
in  government  service,  pass  their  days  in  a  state 
of  slothful  dependence.  It  is  singular,  notwith- 
standing their  immense  possessions,  that  the 
Spaniah  grandees  have  little  or  no  taste  for  a 
country  Ufe,  or  for  the  improvement  of  their 
estates ;  and  the  fact  is  that,  from  the  one  end  of 
the  peninsula  to  the  other,  therft  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  fine  country  seat  The  great  estates  belong- 
ing to  the  corporations,  or  towns,  are  held  in  com- 
mon ;  and  in  consequence  are  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  in  pasture.  Luckily,  however,  the  laii^ 
estates  that  belonged  to  the  church  have  beoi 
confiscated  during  the  late  revolutions;  and  their 
sale  and  division  have  materially  increased  the 
number  of  smaller  proprietors,  and  given  a  stimulus 
to  improvement;  and  a  stop  has  also  been  put  to 
the  practice  of  entailing.  The  interruption  given 
to  labour,  by  the  immense  number  of  religious 
festivals  and  sainta'  days,  has,  also,  been  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  agpticulcure  and  all  sorts  of 
industry. 

The  Spanish  character  is  also  unsuitable  to  suc- 
cess in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  During 
the  prolonged  struggle  with  the  Moors,  a  taste  for 
daring  adventures,  and  for  an  irregular,  predatory 
mode  of  life,  was  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
nation ;  and  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Ame- 
rica, which  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
the  power  of  the  Moors  was  annihilated  by  the 
conquest  of  Granada,  afforded  a  new  and  bound- 
less field  for  the  exercise  of  the  peculiar  tasu  and 
talents  formed  in  the  Moorish  wan.  In  addition 
to  the  means  thus  afforded  of  arriving  at  wealth 
and  distinction  by  a  more  compendious  and  \e» 
laborious,  though  more  hazardous,  route  than  that 
of  sober  industry,  these  honorary  distinctions,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  are  extremely  fond,  were  con- 
ferred only  on  those  who  followed  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  who  could  show  that  their  ancestors 
had  not  degraded  themselves  by  engaging  in  the 
debasing  pursuits  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce !  And  while  the  higher  and  more  as- 
piring classes  were  thus  led  to  regard  the  useful 
arts  with  contempt  and  disdain,  the  multiplication 
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of  convents  and  similar  establishments  afforded 
the  means  of  keeping  a  vast  nomber  of  individuals 
in  pampered  idleness. 

There  are  several  societies  in  Spain,  assuming 
the  title  of  *  Friends  of  the  Ountry/  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agricolture  and  the  arts :  most  of 
them  were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III., 
and  were  warmly  patronised  by  Campomanes,  the 
most  enlightened  minister  of  whom  Spain  has  to 
boast,  and  by  Count  Florida  Blanca.  Hitherto, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  rendered  but  little 
service,  if  we  except  that  of  Madrid,  to  whose  ex- 
ertions the  famous  Memoir  of  Jovellanos  (*Informe 
de  la  Ley  Agraria')  is  principally  to  be  ascribed. 
The  reader  wll  find  this  memoir  in  an  English 
dress  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  translation  of  the 
*  Itin^raire '  of  Laborde. 

Mamifactureg, — It  might  have  been  expected, 
ftoro  the  abundance  of  wool  and  silk  in  Spain, 
and  her  extensive  colonies  in  America,  that  her 
manufactures  would  be  in  a  comparatively  flourish- 
iDg  state.  This,  however,  is  not,  nor  has  it 
ever  been,  the  case.  Capmany  and  other  able 
writers  have  shown  that  the  statements  as  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  manufactures  in  Spain,  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  have  no  better  foundation 
than  those  respecting  the  flourishing  state  of  agri- 
culture and  the  magnitude  of  the  pop.  at  the  same 
period.  Some  of  the  circumstances  that  have  con- 
tributed to  depress  agriculture  have  also  contri- 
buted to  depress  manufactures ;  but  thev  have  also 
been  affected  by  others  of  a  peculiar  description, 
among  which  mav  be  specified  the  oppressive 
influence  of  the  aicabahi,  and  other  taxes,  cor- 
poration privileges,  monopolies  on  the  part  of 
government,  and  the  want  of  competition  and 
emulation  through  the  exclusion  (in  as  fiir  as  prac- 
ticable) of  foreign  manufactured  goods.  Catalonia, 
Biscay,  and  Yaiencia  are  the  most  industrious  pro- 
vinces, and  in  them  manufactures  are  most  ad- 
vanced. Those  of  silk  and  cotton,  especially  the 
first,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  other  towns ;  but  though 
the  fabrics  be  excellent,  the  colours  are  wretched. 
The  blonde  mantillas  of  Almagro,  in  La  Mancha, 
are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Spanish  manufactured 
artiides.  Broad  doth  is  made  at  Alooy,  in  Va- 
lencia, and  coarse  cloths  {pano  pardo)  are  exten- 
sivelv  manufactured  in  Catalonia,  and  in  various 
districts  throughout  the  country.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  silks,  all  the  woven  fabrics  produced 
in  Spain,  whether  woollens,  cottons,  or  linens,  are 
at  once  badly  finished  and  enormously  dear :  even 
the  coarse,  hard-spun  manias,  that  serve  the  mule- 
teers for  cloaks  and  blankets,  fetch  prices  that 
would  astonish  the  peasantry  of  England  and 
France.  In  the  N.  provs.  tanning  is  the  most 
important  brandi  of  manufacture,  furnishing  the 
principal  supply  of  leather  for  the  interior:  the 
business  was  mtroduced  by,  and  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of,  refugee  Basques  uom  the  French  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  few  tan-works  of  Andalusia 
are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen.  The 
manufacture  of  paper  and  hats  has  been  esta- 
blished with  some  success,  and  there  are  numerous 
potteries,  though  the  products  are  principally  of 
coarse  quality.  In  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  how- 
ever, finer  articles  are  made ;  but  even  there  the 
art  is  only  in  its  infancy.  There  is  a  royal  porce- 
lain manufactory  at  Madrid,  on  the  plan  oi  that 
of  Sevres,  occasioning,  like  its  prototype,  a  con- 
stant loss.  Soap  is  made  on  a  somewhat  exten- 
sive scale  in  various  parts  of  Spain,  that  of  the 
best  quality  being  exported.  In  Biscay  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  iron  has  been  for  many 
years  conducted  with  considerable  activity;  and 
li  is  probable  that  the  depression  occasioned  by 


the  late  civil  war,  of  which  Biscay  was  the  prin- 
cipal seat,  has  already  been  removed.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  that  the  iron  trade  of  Biscay, 
how  abundant  soever  the  ore,  can  rise  to  any  great 
importance,  since  wood  fuel  is  scarce,  and  coal, 
being  at  a  considerable  distance,* is  little  used; 
while  English  coal,  which  might  be  procured  at 
about  one-third  the  price,  is  almost  prohibited. 
Still  however,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  almost 
every  village  of  the  prov.,  the  ironware  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on.  Horseshoes  and  nails,  coarse 
locks,  guns,  and  bedsteads,  are  the  leading  articles 
with  which  the  Biscay  manufacturers  supply  the 
interior :  large  copper  utensils  are  also  made  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  this  part  of  Spain.  Muskets, 
pistols,  and  sabres  are  manufactured  by  the  govern- 
ment in  Valencia ;  and  several  minor  establish- 
ments exist  at  Sarago6sa,'Bareelona,  Malaga,  Cadiz, 
and  Seville,  Sword-blades  of  the  finest  temper 
and  quality'  continue  to  be  produced  in  the  Fabrica 
doB  AmuUf  near  Toledo ;  but  the  quantities  are 
comparatively  inconsiderable.  The  manufactures 
of  saltpetre  and  gunpowder,  brass  cannon,  tobacco, 
porcelain,  tapestry,  and  mirrors  are  conducted 
exclusively  by  government ;  the  supply  is  very 
limited,  the  prices  of  the  articles  nroduced  extra- 
vagantly high,  and,  excepting  touacco,  they  are 
all  productive  of  loss.  In  some  parts,  mats  and 
shoes  are  extensively  made  of  the  esparto  rushj 
used,  in  recent  years,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
in  England. 

Commerce, — The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  (including  bullion 
and  specie)  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  by  sea, 
in  national  and  foreign  vessels,  and  by  land,  m  the 
year  1862  :— 


BySeat-r 

In  National  Vessels . 

In  Foreign  Vessels  . 
By  Land. 


Importo 


1,122,782,616 
405,f>^),227 
150,989,860 


Total 


(Reales  1,679,312,703 
1  £       16,798,127 


Export* 


RaalM 
478.140,6.52 
680,8fil,142 
107,040,476 


1,110,682,270 
11,106,3221 


The  great  articles  of  export  from  Spain  consist 
of  raw  products.  Of  these,  wine,  olive  oil,  wool, 
fruits  of  various  kinds,  lead,  quicksilver,  brandy, 
cork-wood,  salt,  raw  silk,  and  wheat  are  the  most 
important,  and  are  almost  all  susceptible  of  an 
indefinite  increase. 

The  great  articles  of  import  are  colonial  pro- 
ducts, obtained  principally  from  Cuba;  cottons 
and  cotton  wool,  linens,  and  hemp  and  flax,  wool- 
lens, salted  fish,  hardware,  glass  and  earthenware, 
timber,  rice,  hides,  butter  and  cheese.  Subjoined 
is  a  table  showing,  after  oflicial  retums,  the  value 
of  the  principal  articles  (including  bullion  and 
specie)  exported  from  Spain  and  the  Balearic 
Islands,  in  each  of  the  yean  1861  and  1862. 


1861 

1862 

1 

RmIm 

RmIm 

wine 

834,976,490 

813,114,960 

Spirits  and  liqueurs . 

21,960,400 

20,133,240 

SUverCoin 

95,030,641 

48,207,496 

Metals        .       .        .       . 

132,636,276 

141,414,826 

ICoals,  Vegetable       . 

9,646,480 

6,424,426 

Ores,  of  all  kinds       . 

26,682,901 

83,426,670 

Salt,  oommon     . 

16,706,744 

20,636,2.-.4 

Graiu,VegBtable8and  Seeds 
Flour 

61,297,818 
146,242,460 

80.863,377 
86,61 1, 3.V2 

'Fish,  of  all  kinds      . 

2,866,206 

8,366,799 

'Preserves  .       .       .       . 

4,140,646 

2,493,760 
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1861 

18«a 

BmIm 

BmIm 

Prnit:— 

Olives     •       •       •        . 

1,701,420 

2,187,900 

BaUins  .       .       .     ^ 

Nats,  small    . 

Oranges  and  Lemons 

Almond  .       .       .      V 

106,885,726 

148,098,464 

Dry,     not    otherwise 

named. 

Fresh      .       .       .     , 

Plants  and  Herbs      . 

6,089,468 

12,974,086 

Cork,  sheets  &  leady-made 

38,496,644 

83,460,774 
20,628,620 

fSoap,  hard. 

21,000,160 

0U:-01ive        .       .       . 

64,126,120 

88,670,480 

Almond   .       . 

2,828,069 

866,487 

Wool:- 

Washed,  unwashed,) 
and  waste        .      ) 

80,098,749 

80,961,078 

Mannfactoresof. 

2,097,78» 

1,760,361 

Silk  :— 

Raw  and  Waste  . 

4,627,778 

4.401,170 

4,100,089 

2,112,616 

Esparto  Grass,  stemmed ) 

i;B79,470 

9,718,970 

Hemp  : — 

Dressed 

1,129,200 

761,200 

Maanfactmies  of,  and  \ 
of  Cotton         .      i 

8,688,184 

6,062,747 

Shoes,  of  aU  kinds    . 

8,167,776 

11,668,636 

Animals,  Uving 

19,679,102 

17.648,780 

Liquorice,  Juice  and  Paste 

8,804.380 

4,164,446 

Meat,  salted       . 

8,717,476 

8,016,656 

Hides,  of  all  kinds     .       . 

•  6,981,828 

S'?iJ'?IJ 

Paper,  of  all  kinds    . 

6,348,009 

6,128,630 

Books,  printed  . 

1,862,800 

1,369,800 

Saffron       .... 

8,996,000 

18,060,090 

Sugar 

6,024,746 

2,898,662 

Total  of  principal  /  Beales 

1,269,600,460 

1,110,632,270 

and  other  Articles  (         £       13,6PS,0Ofi 

11,106,822 

The  importance  of  the  trade  that  Spain  formerly 
carried  on  with  her  vast  poesessions  in  the  New 
World  was,  at  all  times,  mach  exaggerated ;  and 
she,  in  truth,  waf  little  better  than  an  agent  in 
the  business,  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  sent  in 
Spanish  bottoms  to  the  colonies  beinfi^  in  reality, 
the  property  of  foreign  merchants.  The  strength 
of  the  commercial  navy  of  the  kingdom,  or  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  mer- 
chant vessels  which  belonged  to  Spain  in  the 
year  1860  was  as  follows : — 


VmwIs  Tom 

SaUing  veaaels      ....       6,716       449,486 
Steam  vessels  (horse-power  7,822)  66         18,869 

Spain  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for  her  pre- 
cious metals,  and  has  still  2,382  silver  mines ;  but 
some  of  them  are  very  insignificant.  There  were 
also,  on  January  1,  1860,  87  mines  of  antimony, 
744  of  lead,  81  of  zinc,  26  of  cinnabar,  156  of 
calamine,  270  of  copper,  72  of  iron  pyrites,  and 
627  of  coal— the  latter  not  very  productive  when 
compared  with  the  English  coal  mines.  The  quan- 
tities produced  are  stated  in  a  report  for  the  year 
1780,  and  another  for  the  year  1860.  These  re- 
turns show  that  the  produce  of  iron  has  risen 
daring  that  period  from  9,000,000  kilogrammes  to 
41,187,800;  that  of  copper  from  16,000  to  2,704,700; 
that  of  zinc  from  125,000  to  1,853,000.  The  pro- 
duce of  quicksilver  has  remained  nearly  the  same, 
namely,  900,000  and  903,726  kilogrammes  per 
annum,  while  lead  has  risen  from  1,600,000  to 
82,498,400  kilogrammes.  There  were  1,420,124 
marks  of  silver  produced  in  1860.  The  progress 
in  coal  mining  has  been  very  considerable.  In 
1858,  the  native  produce  was  1,985,150  qiuntals 
of  46  kilogrammes,  and  the  im(K>rted  quantitv 
6,330,558,  whidi,  without  adding  594,000  quintals 


of  charcoal,  gives  a  total  consumption  of  8,815,708 
quintals,  or  382,522,838  kUograraraes.  In  1860, 
the  Spanish  mines  produced  8,217,784  quintals  of 
100  kilogrammes,  and  coal  was  imported  to  the 
value  of  83,000,000  reales,  or  830,000/.  In  1816, 
the  iipportation  was  nearly  78,000,000  kilogr.; 
and  from  that  year  to  lo58  the  imports  rose 
217,000,000  kilogr. ;  that  ia,  they  quadrupled  in 
twelve  years. 

The  trade  of  a  banker,  as  it  is  understood  in 
Great  Britain,  is  almost  unknown  in  Spain ;  but 
several  banks  have  been  established  in  Madrid, 
and  there  is  an  extensive  circulation  of  inland 
bills  of  exchange.  All  merchants  in  good  credit 
call  themselves  bankers,  do  banking  business,  and 
have  agents  and  connections  in  the  diflferent  towns, 
to  facilitate  their  operations;  but  there  is,  not- 
withstanding, considerable  difficulty  in  remitting 
money  from  place  to  place,  and  a  different  rate  of 
exchange  frequently  exists  between  towns  only 
a  few  leagues  distant  In  ordinary  transactions 
there  are  no  substitutes  for  cash,  and  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  inconvenience  is  experienced  in 
counting,  examining,  and  weighing  tue  coins. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  reales  de  veUon^  of  which 
about  90  are  equivalent  to  IL  The  pistole  is  worth 
16s.  9d.  British  currency.  The  money  in  circula- 
tion consists  of  gold  and  silver  coins  of  very  va- 
rious valhe^  and  of  copper.  Dollars  are  rarely  seen, 
especially  in  the  N.  and  near  the  sea-coast,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  premium  they  bear  in  France,  to 
which  the^  are  smuggled  in  large  quantities,  not^ 
withstanding  the  penalties  consequent  on  their 
exportation.  Oil  is  sold  by  the  arroba  wina,  100 
of  which  are  equal  to  835  English  wine-gallons : 
4  arrobas  are  equal  to  a  quintal,  or  102  English 
pounds.  The  aUuz,  or  measure  for  com,  ia  divided 
into  12  fanegasy  five  of  the  latter  being  equal  to  a 
quarter.  One  hundred  Spanish  oaraa,  or  yards, 
are  equal  to  92*5  English  yards,  and  a  Spanish 
legua  contains  5,000  varaa.  The  traveller  tries 
in  vain  to  find  a  rule  whereby  he  may  compare 
the  Spanish  land  measures  with  the  English  acre; 
and,  with  respect  both  to  weights  and  measures 
generally,  they  vary  greatly  in  different  pro- 
vinces. 

Roada,  Rodkomft^  and  Canab, — Spain,  until  very 
recently,  was  singularly  destitute  of  roads  and 
other  means  for  the  speedy  and  easy  transport  of 
travellers  and  products  from  place  to  place.  The 
king's  highways  (oamiitoi  reales)  ^  the  only  roads 
worthy  of  the  name,  extended  only  between  the 
more  important  places :  some  of  them,  as,  for  in- 
stance, thoee  between  the  capital  and  Pampeluna, 
Saragossa,  Badajoz,  Seville,  and  Granada,  were, 
generally  speaking,  kept  in  good  repair;  but  the 
gre^t  road  from  Pamp«luna  by  Vittoria,  Buigos, 
and  Yalladolid,  to  Madrid,  was  stated  to  be  inferior 
to  the  second-rate  roads  of  England.  The  great 
road  to  Valencia  was  in  a  wretched  state ;  and  so 
likewise  was  that  running  by  Tarancon  and  Alba- 
cete  into  Muroia.  In  Catalonia  the  roads  are 
comparatively  numerous  and  good.  The  roads  of 
Biscay  and  Navarre,  also  (owing  to  their  being 
placed  under  a  provincial  government),  are  more 
numerous,  better  constructed,  and  more  carefully 
managed  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  On  the 
whole,  the  ordinary  roada  of  Spain  were  always, 
an  1,  to  a  great  extent,  still  are,  in  a  wretched 
condition,  the  consequences  of  which,  for  trade 
and  industr}',  have  been  only  remedied,  within 
the  last  few  years,  by  the  construction  of  a  vast 
and  tolerably  well  planned  network  of  railway. 
The  railwa^p'  system  centres  at  Madrid,  from  which 
four  great  lines  nuliate  in  as  many  directions,  con- 
necting the  capital  with  all  the  more  important 
towns  of  the  kingdom.   The  subjoined  table  shows 
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the  total  length  of  the  lines,  and  their  revenue  in 
the  year  1863 :— 


V 

Totd 

SISR 

LINES 

lUmwin 

|ier 

KUoB.' 

186S 

KiloB&Mr*  ^ 

In  1865    ^ 

RnlM 

RMks 

Madrid  to  OlasagatU) 
and  Inm,  and  Venta  f 
deBa&oa  to  Alar  elf 

683 

51»118,74£ 

84,774 

B49I     .         .        .      j 

Alar  el  B«i  to  San- ) 
tander        .        .      / 

107 

11,518,807 

107,601 

Palencia  to  Leon . 

128 

822,888 

— 

Sama  de  Langreo  to  ) 
Gijon.               .      / 

89 

2,596,034 

66,589 

Tudela  to  Bilbao 

S60 

9,047,158 

64,164 

Madrid  to  Zaragoem    . 

834 

17,368,360 

68,138 

Zaragoasa  to  Pamplona 

165 

9,404,508 

52,545 

Zaragoffia  to  Barcelona 

866 

26,764,848 

78,127 

Montblanch  to  Tar- 1 
ragona        .        .      j 

4i 

1,832.914 

41,658 

Martorrell  to  Barcelona 

2» 

2,085,081 

71,899 

Barcelona  to  Gerona  ) 

TiA     Mataro     and 

179 

11,741,778 

65,696 

Gianollers.       .      j 

Barcelona  to  Sarrla    . 

5 

676,551 

258,700 

Madrid  to  Toledo  and) 
Alicante    .        .      j 

482 

64^)95,584 

,  182,998 

Alcazar     to    Ciadad\ 

narea  to  Santa  Gnu  [ 

16ft 

6,872,272 

38,620 

de  Modela .       .      ) 

Cordova  to  Serille 

181 

7,708,248 

58,808 

Serille  to  Cadis    . 

166 

17,481,878 

106,812 

Alora  to  Malaga  . 

88 

880,604 

— 

Mnrcia  to  Cartagena  . 

66 

1,763,742 

80,948 

Almansa  to  Grao  de ) 
Valencia    .       .      f 

187 

10,740,048 

78,821 

Valencia  to  Caatellon  . 

79 

2.458,911 

86,626 

8^87 

254,911,834 

71,126 

ATerage 

IVrtol 

perBng. 

£ 

MUe, 

Isng.Milefl 

2,227i 

2,549,118 

£1,144 

The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railwaTS  belong  to 
private  companies,  bat  nearly  all  have  obtamed 
guarantees,  or  subventions,  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  principal  lines  have  been  conceded 
to  private  individnalsi  or  companies,  with  large 
subventions.  These  concessions,  when  a  *  sub- 
vention '  is  attached  to  them,  are  given  by  public 
adjudications.  Any  one  who  has  made  the  stipu- 
lated deposit  of  *  caution  money,'  may  apply  for  a 
concession  in  sealed  tenders,  which  are  opened 
and  read  in  public  on  the  day  of  abjudication,  and 
whoever  offers  to  make  the  railway  with  the  lowest 
subvention,  becomes  legally  entitled  to  the  con- 
cession. The  subventions  are  paid  by  instalments 
during  the  construction  of  the  work,  in  bonds  or 
obligations,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  at  their 
maSet  value  of  the  day. 

Spain  has  but  few  canals.  The  canal  of  the 
Ebro,  from  Tudela  to  Santiago,  41  m.  below  Sara- 
ffoesa,  was  chiefly  executed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
Til.  and  IV.,  under  the  administration  of  Count 
Florida  Blanca ;  and  though  of  insufficient  depth 
for  navigation  on  an^  large  scale,  it  is  made  avail- 
able during  nearly  its  whole  extent  for  baxges  of 
small  draii^ht,  besides  being  extremely  useml  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  surrcunding  country.  More 
important  is  the  canal  of  Castile,  openmg  a  com- 
munication between  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of 
Old  Castile  and  Leon  and  the  N.  Sea,  and  afford- 
ing an  outlet  for  their  surplus  produce.  It  has 
been  constructed  from  Segovia  on  the  S.,  past 
Valladolid  and  Palencia  to  Aguilar  del  Campo: 
a  branch  runs  westward  to  the  Kio  Seco,  and 


another  to  Buigos.  The  navigation  of  the  Ta^s 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  different  Spanish 
sovereigns ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  river  is  said  to  have  been  made  navigable 
for  baxges  from  Toledo  to  its  mouth ;  but  if  so,  it 
was  subsequently  rendered  useless  through  neglect, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  vears  tnat  a  com- 
pany undertook  to  make  it  navigable  from  Araniiiez 
(23  m.  above  Toledo)  down  to  Lisbon.  The  Gua- 
dalquivir was  once  navigable  for  flat-bottomed 
boats  up  to  Cordova,  but  Seville  is  the  highest 
point  reached  at  present.  Many  protects  have 
been  set  on  foot  for  improving  the  river  by  deepen- 
ing the  channel ;  but  the  great  and  sudden  floods 
to  which  it  is  subject  must  operate  as  a  bar  to  its 
successful  navigation ;  nor,  even  if  the  part  above 
Seville  were  considerably  improved,  is  it  at  all 
probable  that  the  bars  and  sand-banks  of  the 
marshy  district  known  as  the  Manama  could  be 
so  far  removed  as  to  make  the  river  accessible  by 
sea-borne  vessels  even  as  far  as  Seville. 

Population, — The  exaggerated  and  unfounded 
statements  with  respect  to  the  former  flourishing 
state  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
of  Spain  nave  already  been  noticed.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  population  of  a  country  is  mostly 
dependent  on  its  agriculture  and  manufactures,  it 
follows  that  the  same  facts  and  reasonings  which 
show  that  their  extent  and  )>roeperity  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  go  far,  also,  to  show  that  this  must 
havebeen  the  case  with  regard  to  the  accounts  of 
the  comparatively  dense  population  of  Spain  at  the 
sera  aUuded  to.  Down  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  to  the  junction  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
ArajB^n  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Spam  was  divided  into  a  number  of  state^  between 
which  the  meet  violent  animosities  subsisted,  and 
most  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  a  prey  to  violence 
and  every  species  of  disorder.  It  would  be  con- 
tradictory and  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  country 
placed  under  such  circumstances  could  be  densely 
peopled.  No  doubt,  however,  the  population  of 
Spam  declined  considenibly  during  the  disastrous 
rei^  of  Philip  III.,  Philip  lY.,  and  Charles  II. 
This  decline  has  been  ascnbed,  in  g[reat  part  at 
least,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  III.  But  though  it  is  impossible  too 
strongly  to  condemn  this  measure,  and  that  of  the 
expubion  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  and  the  detestable  fanaticism 
in  which  these  acts  originated^  it  must  be  admitted, 
notwithstanding,  that  their  mfluence  has  been  a 
good  deal  overrated.  The  numbers  expelled  were 
magnified  far  beyond  the  truth ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  vacuum,  such  as  it  was,  created  by  their 
expulsion  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
afforded  a  new  field  for  the  emplovment  of  those 
who  continued  in  the  country,  and  acted,  in  fact, 
as  a  stimulus  to  population.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  the  declme  of  pop.  between  the  demise  of 
Philip  II.  and  the  termination  of  the  war  of  the 
succession,  was  a  consequence  of  continued  and 
systematic  misgovemment,  rather  than  of  any 
particular  acts  of  oppression.  There  are  several 
authorities  for  fixing  the  number  of  inhabitants 
after  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  about  a.d.  1500,  at 
9,320,691.  The  figures,  apparently  the  result  of  a 
census,  are  for  each  province  as  follows : — 
Alava 


Castile 

Grenada 

Aragon 

Valencia 

Catalonia 

Biscaya 


.  7,500,000 
.  400,000 
,  266,190 
,  486,860 
,  836,970 
56,145 


Ouipnsooa 
Kavarre   . 

Total 


60,696 
69,665 
154,165 

9,320,691 


ITiis  number  had  sunk,  in  1715,  to  7,625,000.    Ac- 
cording to  another  census,  the  population  in  1594 
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amounted  to  8,206,791.    According  to  the  officUl 

*  Cenao  de  Fobiacion  en  el  Siglo  XVI.,*  conpiled 
from  the  archives  of  Simancas  and  published  in 
1829,  it  amounted  in  the  year  1482  to  7,900,000, 
in  the  year  1641  to  6,990,2*62,  in  the  year  1587  to 
6,631,929,  and  in  the  year  1594  to  7,804,057. 
There  was  a  gradual  decrease  from  1500  to  1700, 
probably  the  result  both  of  the  discoveiy  of  Ame- 
rica and  despotic  rule.  But  the  national  decline 
came  to  an  end  about  1750 ;  for,  in  the  census  of 
1768,  the  population  had  risen  to  9,159,999;  in 
1797  to  10,541,221 ;  and  in  1857  to  15,807,753. 

Religion, — Spain  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  the 
favounte  seat  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  religion,  the 
country  in  which  it  has  been  maintained  in  the 
greatest  purity,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other.  The  Inquisition  was  introduced,  or,  at  all 
events,  was  vested  with  a  vast  increase  of  power, 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  that 
formidable  tribunal  ultimately  succeeded,  by  dint 
of  the  stake  and  the  rack,  and  such  like  atrocious 
means,  in  exterminating  heresy,  or,  in  other 
words,  all  difference  of  opinion  as  to  religious 
matters  in  Spain ;  and  it  was,  also,  mainly  instru- 
mental in  prevailing  on  its  weak  and  bigoted 
sovereigns  to  banish  the  Moors.  According  to 
Llorente,  no  fewer  than  13,000  individuals,  ac- 
cused of  heresy,  were  publicly  burned  by  the  dif- 
ferent tribunals  of  Gasdle  and  Aragon;  and 
191,413,  accused  of  the  same  offence,  suffered  other 

EunishmentB  in  the  brief  space  between  the  esta- 
lishment  of  the  modem  Inquisition  in  1481  and 
1518,  only  two  years  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand ; 
and  since  then  the  number  of  its  victims  has  been 
incomparably  greater.  (Prescott's  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  iiL  465.)  Probably  this  statement  may 
be  exaggerated ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  abun- 
dantly certain,  that  all  other  persecutions  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts  have  been 
mild  compared  with  those  inilictod  bv  this  blood- 
thirsty tnbunaL  In  point  of  fact,  nowever,  the 
mischievous  influence  of  the  Inquisition  did  not 
consist  so  much  in  its  judicial  murders,  and  other 
atrocities  perpetrated  in  the  sacred  name  of  reli- 
gion, as  in  its  deadly  influence  over  the  mind  and 
feelings  of  the  nation.  It  was  quite  as  hostile  to 
all  sorts  of  political  and  philosophical  knowledge 
as  to  heresy  in  religion :  it  was,  in  fact,  the  deadly 
foe  of  every  thing  like  free  inquiry;  and  while 
the  importation  of  most  useful  works  horn  foreign 
countries  was  a  capital  offence,  nothing  could  be 
printed  at  home  unless  it  were  approved  by  the 
inquisitors. 

The  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  deigy  and  mo- 
nastic orders  were  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
country  where  the  Inquisition  was  triumphant, 
and  where  to  commit  a  murder  was  a  less  offence 
than  to  insinuate  a  doubt  as  to  the  'real  pre- 
sence r  According  to  an  official  statement  drawn 
up  in  1812|  it  appears  that  the  clergy  were  then 
in  possession  of  about  one^fourth  part  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom,  exdusive  of  tithes  and 
other  casual  sources  of  income,  producing  in  all  a 
total  gross  revenue  of  about  deven  milhons  stex^ 
ling  a  year.  The  revenues  of  some  of  the  high 
ecclesiastics  were  immense :  the  archbishopric  of 
Toledo  is  said  to  have  been  worth  from  65,0O0iL  to 
80,OO0Z.  a  year. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  census 
of  1787,  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  descriptions,  includ- 
ing 61,61/  monks,  32,500  nuns,  and  2,705  inquisi- 
tors, amounted  to  188,625  individuals.  And  it 
appears,  from  the  official  returns  published  in  the 

*  Correo  Literario'  of  Madrid,  in  1833,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  attacks  made  upon  the  ecclesi- 
astical state  during  the  French  war  and  subse- 
quently, it  then  compriiied  175,574  individuals,  of 


whom  61,727  were  monks,  and  24,007 
Shortly  after  this  period,  however,  a  very  great 
change  for  the  better  was  effected.  A  decree, 
passed  on  the  23d  of  July,  1835,  suppressed  all 
conventual  establishments  with  not  more  than  12 
inmates;  and  the  example  thus  set  was  followed 
up  by  the  decree  of  the  9th  of  March,  1886,  which 
entirely  suppressed  all  conventual  establishments 
and  religio-military  orders.  The  monks  who 
were  thus  turned  out  of  their  dwellings  were  to  re- 
ceive small  stipends;  and  it  b  to  be  regretted 
that,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the  country 
has  since  Seen  involved,  these  stipends  have  been 
very  ine^cuhtfly  paid.  But  the  inconveniences 
thence  arising  affect  only  a  few  individuals,  whose 
claims  on  the  public  sympathy  were  of  the  slen- 
derest description ;  whereas  the  measure  in  which 
they  originate  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
great  national  advantage,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  results  of  the  late  changes. 

The  whole  of  the  vast  property  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  churdi  has  been  confiscated  for  the  use 
of  the  state,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  has 
been  already  sold.  According  to  the  constitution, 
the  nation  undertakes  to  suppMort  the  public  wor- 
ship and  cleijg^  of  the  established  church ;  but, 
owing  to  the  mtestine  commotions  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  country,  and  its  financial  difficulties, 
this  condition  has  not  been  eflectively  carried  out ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  are,  at  preeeat,  but 
little  removed  from  a  state  of  indigence. 

It  is  certain  that,  during  the  laat  half  century, 
and  especially  since  the  commencement  of  the  late 
struggle  with  France,  the  bigotry  of  the  Spaniards, 
especially  of  the  inhabs.  of  towns,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priests,  have  materially  declined. 
And,  by  a  necessary,  though  unfortunate,  conse- 
quence, the  abuses  and  vices  of  the  cleiKy  have 
reacted  against  religion  itself;  and,  at  uTis  mo- 
ment, most  intelligent  persons  in  Spain,  though 
making  an  outward  proression  of  rebgioD,  enter- 
tain a  profound  contempt  for  the  mummeries  en- 
joined by  the  clergy,  and  are  mostly,  indeed,  de- 
cided sceptics.  According,  however,  as  the  church 
is  purified,  and  ceases  to  be  identified  with  every 
thing  moat  deserving  of  reprobation,  religion  will, 
no  doubt,  recover  its  proper  influence,  and  will 
cease  to  be  degraded  in  the  public  estimation  by 
the  intolerance,  extortion,  and  immorality  of  its 
professors. 

Gcvenmunt, — At  the  period  of  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  each  of  the  kingdoms  had 
representative  aasemblies,  or  cortes,  that  shared 
in  the  legislative  authority,  and  enjoyed  very  ex- 
tensive privileges.  Unluckily,  however,  though 
the  crowns  were  united  by  the  marriage  now  re- 
ferred to,  the  kingdoms  were  not ;  each  continued 
to  preserve  its  own  laws  and  institutions;  and^ 
their  mutual  jealousies  enabled  the  sovereigns  to 
employ  the  one  against  the  other,  and  ultimately 
to  crush  the  liberties  of  both.  This  result  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  extensive  conquests  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns.  In  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  Granada,  Navarre,  and  Naples 
were  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  so  that  the 
princes  became,  in  a  great  measure,  independent 
of  the  constitutional  control  of  the  cortes  of  their 
hereditary  states.  Under  Charles  Y.,  who  pos- 
sessed, in  right  of  his  father,  all  the  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  under  whom  all  but 
boundless  territories  were  acquired  in  the  New 
World,  the  preponderance  of  the  external  domi- 
nions of  the  crown  was  vastly  increased ;  and  the 
defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  rebeUiotts  Castilians, 
under  Padilla,  in  his  reign,  and  the  execution  of 
the  Justicia  of  Aragon  in  that  of  Philip  II.,  oom- 
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pleted  the  exUnction  of  all  eoDBtitutional  bontrol 
on  the  acts  of  the  eovereign ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Inqmsition  haying  first  Gontrolled,  and 
next  eradicated,  all  eneii^y  and  independence  of 
mind,  the  nation  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of 
torpor  and  stupid  indifference. 

This  state  of  things  continued,  with  slight  in- 
temiptionS)  till  the  inyasion  of  Spain  by  Napo- 
leon ;  when  the  mortified  pride  of  the  nation  made 
them  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  independence, 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  worthless  imbeciles  who 
had  abdicatcxl  the  crown.  It  is  useless  to  enter 
into  any  details  as  to  the  events  that  followed. 
The  novel  dicnmstances  under  which  the  nation 
was  now  placed  made  it  necessary  to  convoke  her 
ancient  oortes,  and  in  1812  a  constitution  was 
fonaed  on  a  representative  basis.  This  constitu- 
tion was.  however,  abolished  by  Ferdinand  ihe 
moment  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  French,  in 
1814;  and  from  this  period  down  tp  1820,  the  king 
exerted  himself  to  effect  the  rain  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  crown,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  restore  the  Inquisition  that  had 
been  suppressed  by  the  French.  But  the  army, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  disgusted  at 
these  measures,  broke  out  in  rebellion,  and  Fer^ 
dinand  was  compelled  to  accept  the  constitution 
of  1812.  Owing,  however,  to  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population,  the  cozutitution  was  by  no  means 
acceptable  to  very  many  classes ;  and  the  French 
having  entered  Spain  with  a  powerful  army, 
under  pretence  of  restoring  order,  the  constitu- 
tionalists where  everywhere  defeated,  and  Ferdi- 
nand was  once  more  restored  to  absolute  power. 

Ferdinand  having  expired  in  1838,  his  infant 
daughter,  Isabella  II.,  was  proclaimed  queen,  in 
virtue  of  a  law  entitling^ her  to  the  crown  in 
preference  to  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos,  the  heir  of 
the  crown  under  the  Salic  law,  which  had  pre- 
vioosl^  obtained  in  Spain.  This  led  to  an  obsti- 
nate avil  war,  which  fortunately  terminated  in 
the  total  defeat  of  Don  Carlos  and  his  claims.  In 
1834,  after  the  demise  of  Ferdinand,  Christina, 
the  queen-regent  and  mother  of  Isabella,  pro- 
claimed a  charter  for  the  Spanish  nation,  called 
the  Ettahdo  Heal;  but  it  gave  littie  or  no  satis- 
&ction  to  the  liberal  or  constitutional  party,  by 
whom  the  pretensions  of  her  daughter  were  sup- 
ported, and  tJie  queen  was  obliged  to  issue  a  de- 
cree, pledging  herself  to  adopt  the  constitution  of 
1812,  with  such  modifications  as  the  oortes  might 
agree  to. 

The  present  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom 
is  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  May  23,  1845, 
partly  suspended  in  1857,  but  re-established  in 
1864.  It  vests  the  power  of  enacting  laws,  in 
coinunction  with  the  Icing,  in  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  caDed  *  las  cortes.'  The  cortes  are 
composed  of  two  cooperating  bodies,  the  senate 
and  the  congress  of  deputies,  or  'diputados  k 
cprtes.'  According  to  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  number  of  senators  shall  be  eqiial  to 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  the  deputies. 
The  senators  are  appointed  by  the  king,  from  a 
triple  list  proposed  by  the  electors  of  each  province 
who  elect  the  deputies.  To  each  pro\'ince  belongs 
the  right  of  proposing  a  number  of  senators  pro- 
portional to  Its  popnhition ;  but  each  is  to  return 
one  senator  at  least.  To  be  a  senator  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  Spaniard,  to  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  to 
be  possessed  of  an  income  of  1,000  reales  per 
annum.  All  Spaniards  possessed  of  these  qualifi- 
cations may  be  proposed  for  the  office  of  senator 
in  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Each 
time  that  there  is  a  general  election  of  deputies, 
whether  in  consequence  of  their  term  olr  ofiice 


having  expired,  or  of  a  dissolution  of  the  congress, 
the  third  part  of  the  senate,  in  the  order  of  se- 
niority, is  to  be  renewed,  thoee  going  out  being 
re-ehgible.  The  sons,  of  the  king  and  of  the  im- 
mediate heir  to  the  throne  are  senators  by  right  at 
the  age  of  twentv-five  years. 

The  second  chamber,  or  eongress  of  deputies 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  people,  m  the 
proportion  of  one  deputy  to  every  85,000  souls  of 
the  population.  The  deputies  are  elected  directiy 
bv  the  voters,  and  may  be  re-elected  indefinitely. 
To  be  a  deputy'  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  native  of 
the  kingdom,  not  a  clergyman,  and  to  have  com- 
pleted the  twenty-fifth  y'ear,  and  every  Spaniard 
possessing  these  qualifications  may  be  named  a 
deputy  for  any  of  tne  provinces,  llie  deputies  are 
appointed  for  three  years. 

The  cortes  assemble  each  year.  It  is  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  convoke  them,  to  suspend  and 
close  their  meeting  and  dissolve  the  cortes;  but 
tmder  the  obligation,  in  the  latter  case,  of  con- 
voking and  reassembling  another  oortes  within 
the  period  of  three  months.  If  the  sovereign 
should  omit  to  convoke  the  cortes  on  the  1st  of 
December  for  any  one  year,  the  cortes  are  not- 
withstanding to  assemble  precisely  on  that  day; 
and  in  case  the  conclusion  of  the  term  of  the  con- 
gress holding  ofiice  should  happen  to  occur  in  that 
year,  a  general  election  for  the  nomination  of 
deputies  is  to  commence  on  the  first  Stmday  of  the 
month  of  October.  On  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
or  on  the  sovereign  being  incapacitated  to  govern 
through  any  cause,  the  extraordinary  cortes  are 
immediately  to  assemble.  Each  of  the  legislative 
bodies  forms  rules  for  its  own  internal  regulation, 
and  has  to  scrutinise  the  legality  of  the  dections, 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  individuals  who  are 
elected.  One  of  the  le^lative  bodies  cannot  be 
convoked  for  business  without  tiie  other  being  as- 
sembled at  the  same  time,  except  in  the  case  in 
which  the  senate  sits  in  fudgment  on  the  min- 
isters. 

The  sovereign  and  each  of  the  co-legislative 
bodies  possess  the  right  of  originating  laws.  Laws 
relating  to  taxes  and  public  credit  are  to  be  pre- 
sented first  to  the  congress  of  deputies;  and  if 
altered  in  the  senate  contrary  to  the  form  in  which 
they  have  been  approved  by  the  congress,  thev 
are  to  receive  the  royal  sanction  in  the  form  defi- 
nitely decided  on  l^  the  deputies.  The  resolu- 
tions of  each  of  the  legislative  bodies  are  to  be 
determined  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes ;  but 
in  the  enactment  of  laws  the  presence  of  more  than 
half  the  number  of  each  of  these  bodies  is  necessary. 
If  one  of  the  co-legisUtive  bodies  should  reject 
any  project  of  law  submitted  to  them,  or  if  the 
king  should  refuse  it  his  sanction,  such  project  of 
law  is  not  to  be  submitted  anew  in  that  legis- 
lature. 

Besides  the  legislative  powers  which  the  cortes 
exercise  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereign  the 
following  faculties  belong  to  them^-First,  to  re- 
ceive frfim  the  sovereign,  the  immediate  successor 
to  the  throne,  ftom  the  regency  or  recent  of  the 
empire,  the  oath  to  observe  the  constitution  and 
the 'laws.  Second,  to  resolve  any  doubt  that  may 
arise  of  fact  or  of  right  with  respect  to  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  crown.  Third,  to  elect  the 
regent,  or  appoint  the  regency  of  the  empire,  and 
to  name  the  tutor  of  the  sovereign  while  a  minor, 
when  the  constitution  deems  it  necessary.  Fourth, 
to  render  effective  the  responsibility  of  the  minis' 
ters  of  the  crown,  and  to  designate  those  who  are 
to  be  impeached  to  the  judgment  of  the  senators. 
The  senators  and  deputies  are  irresponsible  and 
innolable  for  opinions  expressed  and  votes  given 
by  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.    Sena- 
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toxB  and  depaties  are  not  to  be  proceeded  against 
or  arrested  during  the  session  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  legislative  body  to  which  they  may 
belong,  if  not  taJcen  in  the  act  of  committing  any 
crime ;  but  in  this  case,  or  other  in  which  they  are 
prosecuted  or  arrested  whilst  the  oortes  are  closed, 
they  are  to  give  immediate  information  to  their 
respective  co-legislative  bodies  for  their  cognisance. 
Deputies  and  senators  who  receive  from  the  go- 
vernment, or  from  the  royal  family,  any  pension  or 
employment  which  is  more  than  a  promotion  ftom 
a  lower  to  a  higher  office  of  the  same  kind,  or  a 
commission  with  salarv,  honours  or  titles,  are  sub- 
ject to  re-election.  The  senate,  in  the  session  of 
1863,  numbered  296  mem.,  and  congress  894  dep. 

The  executive  authority  is  exercised,  under  the 
sovereign,  by  a  council  of  responsible  ministers, 
called  *  secretarias  del  despacho  de  estado.'  All 
commands  or  orders  issued  by  the  sovereign  must 
be  signed  by  the  respective  ministers;  and  no 
public  functionary  is  to  execute  such  orders  if  not 
thus  signed.  The  ministers  ma^  be  senators  or 
deputies,  and  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
two  legislative  bodies ,  but  they  are  permitted  to 
vote  in  that  body  only  to  which  they  belong. 

The  sovereign  is  permitted  to  consult,  m  im- 
portant cases,  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  the 
ministers  and  thirty-two  privy  councillors.  The 
council  of  state  was  first  oiganised  by  royal 
decree  of  July  14,  1858,  which  was  modified  by  a 
law  of  tiie  cortes  sanctioned  September  1, 1860. 
According  to  this  law,  all  privy  councillors  must 
be  Spaniurda  by  birth,  and  not  less  than  twenty- 
fivo  years  of  age.  The  council  is  divided  into  six 
sections,  namdy,  first,  foreign  afiain  and  justice; 
second,  war  and  marine ;  third,  finances ;  fourth, 
interior  and  public  welfare,  or  *fomento;'  fifth, 
colonies ;  and  sixth,  department  for  deciding  af- 
fairs in  dispute  between  the  various  ministers. 
The  privy  councillors,  whose  numbers  must  not  ex- 
ceed thirty-two,  are  nominated  by  the  sovereign. 

The  laws  of  Spain,  previously  to  the  late  revo- 
lution, and  the  great  number  of  those  now  in  force, 
are  embodied  in  the  codes  known  by  the  titles  of 
FuerojuzgOf  Leyes  de  lot  Siete  PartidaSy  Ordena- 
^ttiento  Reed,  Fuero  Real,  and  NaviMtima  RecopHa- 
cum.  The  first  of  these  is,  in  the  main,  an  abridg- 
ment of  tbe  Theodosian  code,  originally  published 
by  Alaric,  son  of  Euric,  one  of  the  Gothic  conquerors 
of  the  peninsula,  and  successively  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  new  laws.  The  Ordenamieuto 
lieal  contains  the  code  of  laws  established  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Leves  de  las  Siete 
Partidas  is  a  compound  of  Gothic,  Koman,  and 
canon  law.  The  i  uero  Real  (a,  mixture  of  Roman 
and  Gothic  law)  was  compilea  at  Huesca  in  1248, 
for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon ;  and  the 
Novissima  Recopilacion  is  a  digested  collection  of 
edicts  issued  by  the  kings  of  S|>ain,  and  enjoys 
the  highest  authority.  It  cannot  be  surprising 
that,  with  so  many  different  and  often  conflicting 
codes,  the  general  system  of  jurisprudence  should 
be  extremely  defective.  But  the  administration 
of  the  laws  is  incomparably  worse  than  the  laws 
themselves,  being  slow,  complicated,  and  pro- 
tracted to  a  ruinous  degree.  There  are  endless 
appeals  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another^  and  the 
whole  machinery  oSf  the  courts  is  adapted  to  screen 
the  venality  of  the  judges^  and  to  aflbrd  a  rich 
harvest  to  the  eacnhanoM,  or  attorneys,  the  only 
medium  of  communication  between  the  client  and 
the  judge. 

The  wretched  defects  in  the  administjration  of 
justice  were,  in  some  degree,  obviated,  in  so  fax,  at 
least,  as  petty  cases  were  concerned,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  sort  of  arbitration  system.  Individuals, 
called  alccddeSf  annually  chosen,  acconling  to  the 


different  privileges  of  the  different  towns,  bonngfaa, 
and  villages  in  which  they  reside,  decide  the  cases 
brought  before  them,  like  Sancho  Panza  in  the 
island  of  Barataria,  according  to  their  own  sense  of 
what  is  right  and  equitable.  But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  defective  tribunal,  every  other  part  of 
the  Spanish  judicial  system  is  a  tissue  of  abuses. 

Languaae,  lAUrahare^  and  Education. — It  seems 
probable  that  the  Gantabrian  was  the  most  ancient 
language  of  Spain,  of  which  remnants  are  sup- 
posed by  some  still  to  exist  in  the  modem  Basque, 
spoken  bv  the  Biscayans  and  other  inhabs.  of  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  Pjrrenees.  The  old  lan- 
guage of  the  peninsula  must,  no  doubt,  have  been 
considerably  alloyed  by  the  admixture  of  Phomi- 
dan  words  and  phrases  during  the  Carthaginian 
dominion;  and  when  the  Romans  conquered 
Spain,  they  intioduc^i  their  language,  which,  for 
several  centuries,  was  the  principal  medium  of 
communication  of  all  except  those  living  in  the 
most  remote  districts.  The  Visigoths,  who  fol- 
lowed the  Romans  in  possession  of  the  peninsula, 
introduced  the  Jmgua  Romanaf  a  mixture  of  the 
Latin  and  German  languages;  but  the  Latin, 
though  corrupt,  still  continued  to  be  spoken  in 
many  parts.  Again,  when  the  Moors  overran  the 
country,  expelled  the  Visigoths,  and  established 
their  own  power,  they  brought  with  them  the 
Arabic  language,  already  highlv  cultivated,  and 
well  adapted  wt  poetry;  and  this,  in  turn,  be- 
came the  general  language  of  the  country.  Thus, 
out  of  numerous  elements  was  gradually  formed  a 
new  language — the  Spanish ;  and  though  nume- 
rous dialects  neoessarilv  arose  in  the  different 
petty  kingdoms  into  which  the  country  was  split, 
that  of  Castile  became  at  length  the  classical  lan- 
guage of  Spain.  Its  basis  is  Latin ;  and  many  of 
the  ancient  inflexions,  as  well  as  words,  are  still 
preserved.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Teu- 
tonic words ;  but  the  admixture  of  Arabic,  though 
very  considerable,  is  less  than  in  the  Portugueee. 
Force  of  expression,  depth  of  sound,  and  melli- 
fluous cadence,  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  Spanish ;  which,  however,  has  a  guttural  ac- 
cent, derived  probably  from  its  Teutonic  origin. 
The  abundance  of  vowels  and  liquids  makes  the 
language  harmonious  when  spoken  bv  native  Gas- 
tilians;  it  u  essentially  poetical,  and  poetry  nmy 
be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  national  lite- 
rature. It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there  is  very 
little  paioia  among  the  CasUlians,  and  that  the 
language  is  spoken  by  the  lower  classes  with  re- 
markable purity  and  precision. 

The  rise  of  Spanish  literature  cannot  be  traced 
further  back  than  the  middle  of  the  12th  centur>% 
for  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  belong  to* a 
I^eriod  antecedent  to  the  settlement  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  ballads  composed  in  honour  of  Rod- 
rigo  Diaa  de  Vivar,  called  el  Cainpeador^  or  mora 
popularlv  the  Gd,  are  amongst  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  Spanish  writing,  and  display  at  once 
great  independence  of  thought,  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. 5^0  doubt,  however,  the  Moorish  ballads, 
or  those  written  to  celebrate  the  chivalrous  con- 
tests between  Christian  and  Moslem  knights,  that 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  fall  of  Granada, 
form  the  most  striking  and  distinctive  part  of  the 
national  literature  of  Spain.  '  The  Moorish  wars 
had  always  afforded  abundant  themes  of  interest 
for  the  Castilian  muse ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  fall 
of  the  capital  that  the  very  fountains  of  song 
were  broken  up,  and  those  beautiful  ballads  were 
produced,  which  seem  like  the  ravs  of  departed 
glory  lingering  round  the  ruins  of  (xranada.  They 
preiient  a  most  remarkable  combination  of,  not 
merely  the  exterior  form,  but  the  noble  spirit  of 
European  chivalry,  with  tlie  goi^geousness  and 
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effeminate  Inxniy  of  the  Eaat,  They  are  brief, 
seizing  single  situatioDS  of  the  highest  poetic  inter- 
est, and  striking  the  eye  of  the  reader  with  a  bril- 
liancy of  execution,  so  artless  in  appearance  withal 
as  to  seem  rather  the  effect  of  accident  than  study. 
We  are  transported  to  the  [^ay  seat  of  Moorish 
power,  and  witness  the  animating  bustle,  its 
pomp)  and  its  icvelry,  prolonged  to  the  last  hour 
of  its  existence.'  (Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isar- 
bella,  ii  200.)  But  it  was,  perhaps,  hardlv  neces- 
sary to  say  so  mucH  about  the  Spanish  ballads,  as 
the  admirable  translations  of  Mr.  Lockhari:  have 
made  their  spirit,  at  least,  familiar  to  most  readers. 

The  honour  of  bein^^  the  first  to  introduce  regu- 
lar dramatic  writing  mto  Spain  has  been  ascribed 
to  Torres  de  Naharro,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
oeototy.  He  was  followed  by  I^pez  de  Vega, 
boin  at  Madrid  in  1562,  at  once  the  most  original, 
most  unequal,  and  most- voluminous  of  the  penin- 
sular dramatists,.  Calderon,  bom  in  1600,  carried 
the  Spanish  dratna  to  its  highest  perfection.  Like 
his  great  precursor,  Lopez  de  Vega,  his  plays  are 
most  unequal,  the  finest  scenes  being  mixed  up 
with  the  most  revolting  barbarism  and  extrava- 
gance. The  astonishing  fecundity  of  these  writers 
may  in  some  degree  account  for,  though  it  cannot 
excuse,  the  defects  and  inconsistencies  in  their 
dramas.  The  published  works  (which  do  not, 
however,  embrace  nearly  all  his  pieces)  of  Lopez 
de  Vega  consist  of  25  vols.  4to,  each  containing  10 
or  12  plays ;  and  127  dramas  are  ascribed  to  Cal-* 
deron,  besides  a  still  greater  number  of  vaude- 
rilles  and  interludes.  The  Spanish  drama,  how- 
ever, has  long  fallen  into  deca;^.  llie  humiliation 
of  the  country  during  the  disastrous  rei^s  of 
Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.,  and  the  deadening  in- 
fluence of  the  Inquisition,  were  little  favourable 
to  its  culture;  and  after  the  accession  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  throne,  French  criticism 
and  taste  obtained  an  ascendancy,  while  the 
troubles  in  which  Spain  has  been  more  recently 
involved  have  stifled  all  poetical  talent.  Some  en- 
deavours, indeed,  have  been  made  to  revive  the 
national  drama;  but  they  have  signally  failed, 
and  no  modem  name  connected  with  this  branch 
of  literature  deserves  notice,  except,  perhaps,  that 
of  ftfartinez  de  la  Rosa,  the  author  or  the  *  Viuda 
de  PadiUa/  llie  *  Araucana '  of  ErciUa,  bom  in 
1525,  is  the  only  poem  that  Spain  has  produced 
that  has  any  pretensions  to  be  classed  among  epics. 

Chivalrous  romance  was  early  and  assiduously 
cultivated  in  Spain.  Happily,  however,  the  ini- 
mitable satire  of  Cervantes  destroyed  at  once  and 
for  ever  the  whole  race  of  knights  errant.  His 
*  Don  Quixote,'  however,  still  continues  to  interest 
all  classes  of  readers  by  its  exhaustless  wit,  tlie 
truth  of  its  delineations,  and  its  practical  good 
sense.  It  has  been  rendered  into  almost  all  lan- 
guages ;  and,  how  defective  soever  the  translation, 
it  never  fails  to  amuse  and  instmct. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  this  unique  and  ad- 
mirable work,  Spanish  works  are  but  little  known 
in  foreign  countries ;  and  in  most  departments,  in- 
deed, the  literature  of  Spain  is  poor  in  the 
extreme.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  In 
1502  the  censonhip  of  the  press  was  established ; 
and  the  power  of  carrying  it  into  effect  was  very 
soon  entrusted  to  the  Inquisition.  *  //  s'est  etabli 
dms  Madrid,''  says  Beaumarchais,  with  quite  as 
much  of  trath  as  of  wit, '  un  susieme  de  libeite  mr 
la  vente  dea  productions,  qui  J'eiend  mime  a  ceUes 
de  lapresse.;  et  que,  pourvu  que  je  ne  parte  en  mes 
ecrita  ni  de  tavtorite,  ni  dc  culte,  m  de  la  politique, 
nidela  morale,  ni  dea  gena  en  place,  ni  dea  corpa  en 
credit,  ni  de  fOperei,  m  dea  autrea  apectaclea,  ni  de 
peraonne  qui  tienne  a  qudque  chose,  je  puia  tout 
in^rimer  libreaient,  aaua  CinspectUm  de  deux  on 


trois  eenaeura*  (Marriage  de  Figaro,  acte  y.) 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  contradic- 
toi^  and  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Spanish 
wnters  should  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
philosophical  research,  original  discussion,  or  in 
any  pursuit  requiring  freedom  of  inquiry.  Spain 
has  a  few  respectable,  but  no  eminent,  authors. 

Since  1880,  however,  a  great  change  for  the 
better  has  taken  place;  the  censonhip  of  the 
press  has  been  suppressed ;  newspapers  have^  been 
established;  and  tiie  influence  and  authority  of 
the  clergy  greatly  diminished.  Hopes  may,  there- 
fore^  be  reasonably  entertained  that  literature  will 
again  revive ;  but  no  sudden  development  of  the 
mental  resources  of  the  nation  need  be  expected, 
and  many  yean  must  elapse  before  literature 
acquires  any  material  influence. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  ig- 
norance. It  was  rare,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  centur}%  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
to  find  a  peasant,  or  an  ordinary  workman,  who 
was  able  to  read,  which  accomplishment,  among 
women,  was  even  held  to  be  immoral  UntU  1808, 

Eublic  education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  cleigy ; 
ut  late  enactments,  giving  the  instraction  of  the 
people  in  charge  of  the  government,  have  made  a 
radical  change  in  this  respect.  The  state,  how- 
ever, pays  but  a  very  small  sum  towards  public 
education,  which  is  left  mainly  to  the  charge  of 
the  communes  and  the  parents  themselves :  but 
the  superintendence  of  the  government  over  edu- 
cational matters  has  led  to  vast  progress.  In  1797 
only  893,126  children  attended  the  primary 
schools,  which  were  very  imperfect.  In  1812  the 
cortes  tried  to  introduce  some  modifications,  but 
failed,  on  account  of  the  war,  in  making  a  radical 
reform  m  popular  education.  Fresh  efforts  were 
made  in  1820  and  1825,  but  still  without  much 
success.  The  law  of  July  21,  1888,  enjoining  the 
expenditure  of  condiderhble  sums  by  the  com- 
mtmes  for  the  purpose  of  jpublic  instmction,  proved 
a  great  step  in  advance.  Since  that  time  the 
laws  have  been  several  times  amended,  especially 
in  1847  and  1857,  when  the  mastera  were  sub- 
jected to  examination,  school-rooms  built,  and 
different  scholastic  ihstitutiods  founded.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  1848  there  were  663,711  pupils, 
and  on  January  1, 1861, 1,046,558  pupils,  of  both 
sexes,  divided  between  the  pubhc  and  private 
schools  as  follows : — 
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60,817 
23,116 

260,881 

25 
89,284 
15,682 

895,116 
10,159 
6,900 

18,260 

85 

1,902 
1,707 

912,176 

1,417 
89,601 
88,748 

8,644 
90 
66 

3,800 

74,825 

64,941 

129,766 
8,244 
1,898 

134,883 
1,046,558 

22,060 
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Middle-class  education  is  given  in  fiily-ei^ht 
public  colleges  by  757  professois  to  13,881  pupils, 
in  firat-class  education,  the  most  remazkable  fear 
ture  is  the  large  number  of  law-students,  namely, 
3,755  in  185d-60.  divided  among  ten  faculties. 
There  are  10  faculties  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
with  224  students ;  7  faculties  of  sciences,  with 
141  students;  4  faculties  of  pharmacy,  with  644; 
7  faculties  of  medicine,  with  1,178 ;  and  6  facul- 
ties of  theology,  with  839  stodents— in  all,  6,181 
students. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure, — ^The  budgets  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  six  years,  1857-63,  were  as 
follows — for  each  financial  period,  from  July  1 
to  June  30  :— 

BaVKMUB. 


Tcm 

UmIw 

£ 

1867-58 

1,812,681,400 

18,126,314 

1868-*9 

l,77fi.l  66,898 

17,761,664 

18«IMH) 

1,794,781,800 

17,947,318 

1860-61 

1,892,844.000 

18,928,440 

1861-62 

2,048,868,600 

20,438,686 

1862-63 

2,031,669,000 

30,816,690 

BxPBNDrruRs. 


Tmn 

RmIw 

* 

1867-68 

1,803,800,492 

18,088,001 

1868-69 

1,776,166,898 

17,761,664 

1869-60 

1,786,662.787 

17,866,628 

1860-61 

1,887.869,826 

18.773,698 

1861-62 

3,086,618,200 

30,866,182 

1862-63 

2,021,136,280 

20.211,368 

The  details  of  the  budget  from  July  1,  1862,  to 
June  30, 1863,  were  as  f^ows : — 
RBVKinTB  VOB  1862-63. 


Direct  Taxes : 
Land  .... 
Industries  and  Commecoe 
Mortgages 

MinoB       .... 
MisoeUaneons  . 


Total 


400,000,000 
70,000.000 
81,000,000 
8,000,000 

141,197,200 

660,197,200 
£6,601,973 


Indirect  Taxes : 

Gostom  Duties         •        •        •       •  320,260,000 

Bxdse 161,002,000 

ToIIb  on  Boads,  Bridges,  and  Ferries  16,600,000 

Btampp,  &C. 46,000,000 

Postage  Stamps  and  Stamps  on  )  oi  non  nno 

Periodicals    .       .       .       .       /  3bi,uw,wu 

Tobacco 294,100,000 

Salt 119,000,000 

Gunpowder 20,600,000 

Lottery 126,000,000 

Mint 8,486.000 

Post 6,186,800 

Telegraphs 4,200,000 

Miaoellaneous 126,899,000 

Total        .       .        .  1,166,228,800 
£11,662,238 


State  Property : 
Mines        .        . 
Church  Property 
Mi^sellaneoas  . 


Total 


Colonies : 
Havana     . 
Porto  Bico 
Philippines 


Total 


Grand  Total 


39,778,000 
48,146,000 
12,024,000 

89,948,000 
£899,480 


78,000,000 

2,000,000 

46,200,000 

126,200,000 
£1,362,000 

3,031,669,000 
£20,816,690 


EXFXNDrrUBB  FOB  1862-63. 


'  Obllgaclones  Generales : 
Boyal  Household 
Public  Debt      . 
Courts  of  Justioe     . 
Pensions 


Total 

Ministerial  Bxpenditnre : 
Presidency  of  the  Cabinet       • 
Ministry  of  State     .... 

„       of  Beligion  and  Justice  . 

M       of  War      .... 

„       of  Marine         .       • 

„       of  Interior 

„       of  Commerce,  Agriculture, ) 
and  Public  Works  j 

„       of  Finance 
Miioellaneons  and   Extraordinary 


62,3:i0.000 
338,081, &9« 

13,110,736 
146,821,180 

62,266,016 

661,629,477 
£6,616,296 

8,670.000 

14.332,940 

3O2,410,iM6 

331,017,497 

94,613.218 

67,928,367 

80,174,420 

430,887,628 


lioellaneons  and   Extraordinary   )    234  472  493 
Grants /         *     ' 


Grand  Total 


3,0^1 ,186.280 
£30,211,363 


The  deiidt  of  410,224,610  reales,  or  4,102,246/., 
thus  created  is  to  be  covered  by  the  sale  of  state 
property.  The  national  and  church  propertv  of 
Spain  was  and  is  still  of  immense  value,  but  there 
was  a  reluctance  in  some  people  to  buy  the  latter 
on  account  of  religious  scruples,  till  1858,  when  a 
concordat  was  concluded  witJi  the  pope,  and 
sanction  obtained  for  the  sales,  which  were  thea 
actively  continued,  the  government  giving  great 
facilities  to  the  purchasers.  The  payments  are 
made  one-tenth  m  cash,  and  the  remainder  in 
promissory  notes  from  1  to  10,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  19  yean,  the  property  remaining  mortgaged  to 
the  final  instalment,  owmg  to  which  the  biddings 
at  times  have  been  for  even  mora  than  double  the 
amount  of  its  value.  The  oortes  in  1859,  1861, 
and  1863,  authorised  the  government  to  apply 
28,000,0002.  for  the  eztraordinaiy  expenses  jnst 
enumerated,  of  which  only  about  16,000,000/.  has 
been  spent,  the  money  being  obtained  out  of  the 
sums  placed  at  interest  by  capitalists,  oorporationfl, 
and  the  public  in  the  ^Caja  de  Deptrntue,'  or 
deposit  bank,  under  the  direction  of  tne  govern- 
ment, for  the  repavment  of  which  the  treasury 
was  accumulating  the  promissory  notes  given  by 
the  purchasers  of  the  national  properties.  The 
quantity  of  these  properties  sold  uom  1865  to 
December  31,  1863,  produced  30,156,700/.  The 
properties  unsold  are  valued  at  13,525,000/L 

In  1851,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  go^ 
vemment  to  meet  its  engagements  in  full,  certain 
laige  debts  of  Spain  were  converted  into  passive 
st««k,  that  is,  a  stock  not  bearing  interest,  and 
which  had  to  be  liquidated  by  an  annual  sinking 
fund.  The  amortizable  first  and  second  class  was 
created  by  a  law  of  August  1,  1851,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  internal  debt,  called  '  Deuda  sin  In- 
teres,'  and  of  some  other  various  debts  and  claims 
against  the  government,  which  were  called  for  li- 
quidation before  the  '  Direccion  de  la  Deuda  Pub- 
hca.'  B^  that  law  a  sinking  fund  of  120,000/. 
annually  included  in  the  bud^t  was  established, 
besides  other  advantages,  for  its  extinction;  and 
a  commission,  composed  of  three  senators  and  three 
deputies,  was  ordered  to  be  appointed  yearly  by 
the  cortes  to  watch  and  report  upon  all  tiie  opera^ 
tions  connected  vrith  the  public  debt. 

The  national  liabilities  of  Spain,  both  funded 
and  unfunded,  amounted  in  July,  1868,  to 
15,550,000,0000  reals,  or  155,500,000/.,  of  which 
sum,  14,700,000,000/.,  or  147,000,000/L,  form  the 
consolidated,  and  850,000,000,  or  8,500,000/L,  the 
floating  debt.  The  sale  of  church  property,  iu 
return  for  which  the  former  owners  reodve  obliga- 
tions on  the  national  exchequer,  has  chiefly  con- 
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tribated  of  late  years  to  swell  the  national  liabili- 
ties. A  return  ordered  by  the  cortes,  on  November 
1, 1858,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  funded 
debt  of  Spain  at  that  period : — 


DuuupiKnr  OF  Dbbt 

ABomitoflMrt 

Aaomitor 
Intorwt 

STATB1>CBT 

ConsolidAted,  Home  J 

Defened,  Home     . 
„       Foreign . 

OonioUdAted  Bantee,  ) 
■t  5%,  due  to  the 
United  States     .       J 

PCBUC  WOBKS  DKST 

Shares  at  6Vof  borrow- ^ 
ed  for  PabUe  Boads 
8iDcel888  .               ) 

Shares  at  ff'U,  Bailways 
,.       Public  Works 

DOT  or  Pdblio  TBCAavar 

Bonds  for  Capital  axid  [ 
Interest  V*U      •       / 

Total     •       . 

BmJm 
8,780,617,784 

1,052,804,000 
2,271,308.812 
2,601,768.000 

13,000,000 

701,762,000 

282,164,000 
72,636,000 

80,467,069 

ItoalM 

111,918,682 

81,684,120 
86,908,760 
43,278,780 

600,000 

12,106,720 

18,929,240 
4,862,160 

918,713 

10,706,407,116 
£107,064,071 

264,690,974 
2,646,909 

The  bulk  of  the  taxes  were  formerly  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  and  the  division  is  not  yet 
wholly  abandoned, — the  reniaa  generaU$  and  the 
raitas  provincicdea.  The  former  were  collected 
throughout  all  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Biscay. 
They  mcluded  the  revenue  derived  from  the  poet- 
office,  the  stamp  duties  and  customs,  together  with 
the  royal  monopolies  of  salt,  tobacco,  and  gun- 
powder. The  renius  provmciaUs  were  coUeoted 
only  in  the  provinces  oelonging  to  the  crown  of 
Cs^e,  and  did  not,  therefore,  affect  Biscay,  Na- 
vane,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  or  Talencia,  which  had 
peculiar  and  less  burdensome  taxes. 

Army  and  Navy. —  Spain  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  had  280,000  men  under  arms.  After  the 
war  of  succession,  her  army  was  reduced  to  75,000 
men.  Under  Charles  IIL  the  Spanish  army  was 
increased  to  90,000  men  and  10,000  horses.  At 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  military  force  consisted 
of  only  60,000  men  and  8,000  horses.  In  1859, 
when  about  to  commence  the  war  against  Mo- 
rocco, it  was  increased  to  250,000  men.  The  army 
is  formed  by  conscription ;  but  the  purchase  of 
substitutes  is  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  by 
the  regular  army.  The  time  of  service  in  the  in- 
fantry is  eight  years,  of  which  five  have  to  be 
spent  in  the  infantry  of  the  Une,  and  three  in 
the  provincial  militia.  For  military  purposes  the 
kin^om  is  divided  into  five  distncts,  or  ^capi- 
tanias  generales,'  at  the  head  of  each  of  which 
stands  a  *  captain-general,'  with  the  rank  of  field- 
maishaL  C^ial  returns  of  the  year  1863  state 
the  nominal  strength  of  the  army,  including  the 
*  provinciales,'  or  provincial  militia,  and  the 
'goardia  civil,'  or  national  guard,  as  follows : — 


sitf 

OAem 

Rank  and 
Flto 

Total 

Infaatry      . 
ArtUIery     .       . 
Engineers    . 
Cayalry 

'ProTindales'    . 
•Carabiueros'     . 
'QaaidiaCiyll'  . 

Total     .       . 

278 
44 
8 
107 
178 
48 
24 

2,647 

869 

72 

829 

1,610 
470 
401 

67,268 

9,486 

2,288 

10,904 

48,248 

11,648 

9,966 

60,188 
9,899 
2,868 
11,840 
44,926 
12,062 
10,390 

677 

6,298 

144,698 

161,668 

The  navy  consisted,  according  to  official  returns, 
of  the  following  vessels,  at  the  commencement  of 
1863:— 


2  Ships  of  the  Line,  each  of  84  guns     . 
6  Frigates,  of  from  32  to  50  guns 
4  C!orvettQS,  of  from  16  to  80  guns 
9  Brigantines,  of  from  13  to  16  guns    . 
15  smaller  Vesseb,  of  from  1  to  7  guns 

86  aalling  Yeasels,  with  . 
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OfUM 

168 
182 

90 
140 

61 

641  guns 


iK>w»r 

1  Screw  Steamer  of  the  Line,  with  100  guns,  and  1,000 
8  Frigates,  with  .  .  .  820  „  „  8,200 
llGorTette8,with  ...  42  „  „  1,250 
58  Gunboats,  Tran8portB,Jko.,  with    94    „       „    1,860 


78  Men-of-war  ^Steamers,  with         656    „ 


6,810 


A  lat;^  number  of  vessels  included  in  this  list 
are  not  m  a  very  good  state,  and  probably  not  sea- 
worthy. 

Races  and  Ouxraeter, — There  are  four  distinct 
races  in  Spain :  Ist,  the  Spaniards,  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population ;  2dly,  the  Baaques  (about 
500,000^,  descended  from  the  ancient  Cantabrians, 
and  living  in  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces ; 
8dly,  the  Moreacoesy  descendants  of  the  Moors, 
about  60,000  of  whom  still  reside  in  Granada  and 
the  Alpnjarras;  and,  lastly,  the  Gtftmos,  or  gipsies, 
a  not  ^comprising  about  50,000)  spread  all  over 
tiie  peninsula,  but  especially  on  the  S£.  coasts ; 
not  strolling  from  plaice  to  place,  as  in  England, 
but  generally  pursuing  fixed  occupations  m  the 
towns.*  The  Spaniivds  are  middle-sized,  thin, 
with  well-proportioned  limbs,  dark  hair,  black 
piercing  eyes,  overshadowed  by  thick  eyebrows, 
sharp  features,  and  sallow  complexions.  The 
women  are  generally  of  middle  or  low  stature,  but 
gracefully  formed,  with  almost  aquiline  noses,  full, 
dark,  expressive  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  complexions 
varying  from  the  flesh  tint  of  N.  Europe  to  the 
light  olive  of  the  Moors. 

The  character  of  the  Spaniards  has  been  ver^' 
variously  drawn ;  but  though  it  differs  materially 
in  different  provinces,  its  discriminating  features 
are  not  to  be  mistaken.  Though  commonly  slow, 
cautions,  and  deliberate,  they  become,  when  their 
passions  are  roused,  rash,  violent,  and  precipitate 
in  the  extreme.  Though  formal,  they  are  cour- 
teous in  their  bearing,  and,  though  ^ve,  polite. 
The  pride  of  the  Spaniards  is  proverbial,  and  they 
entertain  the  most  overweening  opinion  of  them- 
selves and  their  conntiy.  Though  friendly,  they 
are  easily  offended,  vindictive,  and  more  inclined 
to  revenge  real  or  fancied  insults  than  to  remember 
favours.  They  are  fond  to  excess  of  show  and 
ostentation,  and  will  endure  the^atest  privations 
at  home  to  make  a  display  m  publia  Their 
vicious  institutions  and  their  climate  have  made 
them  in  the  last  degree  indolent  and  procrastina- 
ting. They  aro  infinitely  less  jealous  now  than 
formerly,  and  their  bigotry  has  become  passive 
rather  than  active.  They  have  ceased,  in  fact,  to 
care  much  about  religion,  and  are  satisfied  if  thev 
observe  the  fasts  and  unmeaning  mummeries  which 
it  enjoins.  Their  ignorance  often  makes  them 
attached  to  what  is  most  ruinous  to  themselves ; 
and  those  who  think  to  gain  their  favour  by  de- 
nouncing some  fiagpmt  abuse,  frequently  find,  to 
their  surprise,  that  it  is  the  object  of  popular  at- 
tachment. They  are  temperate  in  eating  and 
drinking,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
be  not  more  the  consequence  of  necessity  than  of 
choice. 

*  The  listless  indolence,'  says  an  observant  tra- 
veller, Mr.  Swinburne,  '  equally  dear  to  the  unci- 
vilised savage  and  to  the  degenerate  slave  of 

*  The  reader  is  nsferTod,  for  a  copious  aooonnt  of 
these  singular  people,  to  Sorrow's  *  Aooount  of  the 
Gypsies  of  bpain,  2  vols. 
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despodsm,  is  nowhere  more  indulged  than  in  Spain ; 
thousands  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  realm  are  seen 
to  pass  their  whole  day  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak, 
standing  in  tows  against  a  wall,  or  dozing  under 
a  tree.  In  total  want  of  every  excitement  to  action, 
the  springs  of  their  intellectual  faculties  forget  to 
play,  their  views  grow  confined  within  the  wretched 
sphere  of  mere  existence,  and  they  scarce  seem  to 
hope  or  foresee  anything  better  than  their  present 
state  of  vegetation;  they  feel  little  or  no  concern 
for  the  welfare  or  glory  of  a  country,  where  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  engrossed  by  a  few  over- 
grown families,  who  seldom  bestow  a  thought  on 
the  condition  of  their  vassals.  The  poor  Spaniard 
does  not  work,  unless  urged  by  irresistible  want, 
because  he  perceives  no  advantage  accrue  from  in- 
dustry. As  his  food  and  raiment  are  purchased  at 
a  small  expense,  he  spends  no  more  time  in  labour 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  securing  the  scanty 
provision  his  abstemiousness  requires.  I  have  heard 
a  peasant  refuse  to  run  an  errand,  because  he  had 
that  morning  earned  as  much  already  as  would 
last  him  the  day  without  putting  himself  to  anv 
further  trouble.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  this 
laziness  is  not  essentially  inherent  in  the  Spanish 
composition,  for  it  is  impossible  without  seeing 
them  to  conceive  with  what  eagerness  they  pursue 
any  favourite  scheme,  with  what  violence  their 
passions  work  upon  them,  and  what  vigour  and 
exertion  of  powers  they  display  when  awakened 
by  a  bull-feast,  or  the  more  constant  agitation  of 
gaming — a  vice  to  which  they  are  superlatively 
addicted.  Were  it  again  possible,  by  an  intelli- 
gent spirited  administration,  to  set  before  their 
eyes,  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  proper  incite- 
ments to  activity  and  industry,  the  Spaniards 
might  yet  be  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  led 
to  riches  and  reputation ;  but  I  confess  the  task  is 
so  difficult,  that  I  look  upon  it  rather  as  an  Uto- 
pian idea  than  as  a  revolution  ever  likely  to  take 
place. 

*  Their  soldiers  are  brave  and  patient  of  hard- 
ships ;  wherever  their  officers  lead  them,  they  wUl 
follow  without  flinching,  though  it  be  'up  to  the 
mouth  of  a  battery  of  cannon ;  but  unless  the  ex- 
ample be  given  them  by  their  commander,  not  a 
step  will  they  advance.  'Most  of  the  Spaniards  are 
hardy,  and,  when  once  engaged,  go  through  diffi- 
culties without  murmuring,  bear  Uie  inclemencies 
of  the  season  with  firmness,  and  support  fatigue 
with  amazing  perseverance.  They  sleep  every 
night  in  their  cloaks  on  the  ground,  are  sparing 
in  diet,  perhap  more  from  a  sense  of  habitual  in- 
digence than  from  any  aversion  to  gluttony ;  when- 
ever they  can  riot  in  the  plenty  of  another  man's 
table,  the^  will  gormandise  to  excess,  and,  not 
content  with  eating  Uieir  fill,  will  carry  off  what- 
ever they  can  stuff  into  thdr  pockets.  I  have 
more  than  once  been  a  witness  to  the  pillage  of  a 
supper  by  the  numerous  beaux  and  admirers  which 
the  ladies  lead  after  them  in  triumph  wherever 
tliey  are  invited.  They  are  fond  of  spices,  and 
scarce  eat  anything  without  saffron,  pimento,  or 
garlic;  they  delight  in  wine  that  tastes  strong  of 
the  pitched  skin,  and  of  oil  that  has  a  rank  smell 
and  taste ;  indeed,  the  same  oil  feeds  their  lamp, 
swims  in  their  pottage,  and  dresses  their  salad; 
in  inns  the  lighted  lamp  is  often  handed  do¥m  to 
the  table,  that  each  man  may  take  the  quantity 
he  chooses,  ^uch  tobacco  is  used  by  them  in 
smoking  and  chewing.  All  these  hot  dry  kinds 
of  food,  cooperating  with  the  parching  oualities  of 
the  atmosphere,  are  assigned  as  causes  of  the  spare 
make  of  the  common  people  in  Spain,  where  the 
priests  and  the  innkeepers  are  almost  the  only 
well-fed  portly  fibres  to  be  met  with. 

*  The  Spanish  is  by  no  means  a  naturally  serious 


melancholy  nation:  misery  and  discontent  have 
cast  a  gloom  over  them,  increased,  no  doubt,  by 
th6  long  habit  of  distrust  and  terror  inspired  by 
the  Inquisition ;  yet  every  village  still  resounds 
with  the  music  of  voices  and  guitars ;  and  thdr 
fairs  and  Sunday  wakes  are  remarkably  noisy  and 
riotous.  They  talk  louder  and  argue  with  more 
vehemence  than  even  the  French  or  Italians,  and 
gesticulate  with  equal,  if  not  superior,  eagerness. 
Like  most  people  of  southern  climates,  Uiey  are 
dirtyin  their  persons,  and  overrun  with  vermin.' 

'  The  Spanish  character,'  says  General  Napier, 
'is  distinguished  by  inordinate  pride  and  arro- 
gance. Dilatory  and  improvident,  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  mass,  all  possess  an  absurd  con- 
fidence that  every  thing  is  practicable  which  their 
heated  imaginations  suggest :  once  excited,  they 
can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  a  project, 
and  the  obstacles  they  encounter  are  attributed  to 
treachery.  Kind  and  warm  in  his  attachments, 
but  bitter  in  his  anger,  the  Spaniard  is  patient 
under  privations,  firm  in  bodily  suffering,  prone 
to  sudden  passion,  vindictive,  51oody,  remembers 
insult  longer  than  iiijuiy,  and  cruel  in  his  revenge. 
There  is  not  upon  tne  face  of  the  earth  a  people 
so  attractive  in  the  friendly  intercourse  of  society. 
Their  majestic  language,  fine  persons,  and  be- 
coming dress,  their  lively  imagination,  the  in- 
expressible beauty  of  their  women,  and  the  air  of 
romance  which  they  throw  over  every  action, 
and  infuse  into  every  feeling,  all  combine  to 
delude  the  senses  and  impose  upon  the  judgment. 
As  companions,  they  are,  incomparably,  the  most 
agreeable  of  mankind ;  but  danger  and  disappoint- 
ment attend  the  man  who,  confiding  in  their  pro- 
mises and  eneigy,  ventures  upon  a  difficult  enter- 
prise. **  Never  do  to-day  wnat  you  can  put  off 
till  to-morrow,"  is  the  favourite  proverb  in  Spain, 
and  rigidly  followed.' 

In  opam  there  is  a  good  deal  of  aristooatie 
pride,  and  the  distinction  of  ranks  is  much  at- 
tended to.  The  hidalffoa,  or  gentry,  claim  to  be 
descended  from  those  Spaniards  who,  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  rest  of  tne  country  by  the  Moors, 
found  an  asylum  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  northern 
provinces,  whence  they  again  gradually  spread 
their  conquering  arms  over  the  whole  country. 
Besides  the  hidafyo9  de  mnarey  or  by  descent,  there 
are  also  hidalgoa  de  privilegio,  or  by  office,  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  sovereign ;  but  of  these 
there  are  comparatively  few.  According  to  the 
official  returns,  there  were  in  the  kingdom,  in 
1787,  480,589  hidalgos,  of  whom  no  fewer  than 
401,040  belonged  to  t)ie  Asturias,  Biscay,  Burgos, 
Galicia,  and  Leon.  Even  at  the  present  time,  the 
titled  nobility  of  the  kingdom  is  very  numerous. 
It  consisted  in  1863  of  82  dukes,  all  grandees  of 
Spain;  722  marquises,  of  whom  54  grandees;  558 
comits,  of  whom  59  grandees ;  74  viscounts ;  and 
67  barons.  Inhere  are  about  half  a  million  par- 
sons belonging  to  the  untitled  nobUity.  The 
grandees  of  Spain,  who  are  the  real  nobility  of 
Uie  country,  are  the  descendants  of  those  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  eminent  services,  acquired 
the  privil^e  of  speaking  in  the  cortes  cov^ed  in 
presence  of  the  king.  A  man  may  be  a  iUvkidoi 
that  is,  he  may  enjoy  the  title  of  duke,  marquis, 
or  count,  without  being  noble;  and  in  Spain, in 
fact,  such  titles  are  of  little  more  consequence 
than  that  of  baronet  in  Great  Britain.  The  hidal- 
gos formerly  enjoyed  various  privileges,  but  these 
have  now  been  very  much  curtailed.  Among 
others,  they  could  entail  lands  or  establish  ma- 
jorats ;  these,  however,  are  now  abolished. 

The  mannen  and  customs  of  the  inhabs.  vary 
(preatly  in  different  parts  of  Spain,  and  are  much 
milucnccd  by  climate,    (See  articlcji  Madrid  and 
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Sinrn.iE.)  The  diet  of  the  middle  and  higher 
ckasee  consists  of  chocolate  for  breakfast,  with 
mutton,  beef,  and  pork,  especiallj  the  latter, 
dressed  in  various  ways,  and  accompanied  by 
cabbage,  garbanzos  (Spanish  beans),  onions^  and 
laree  peas  called  cAicAoroa.  The  olla,  or  cocido,  is 
a  Sivourite  dish;  and  the  sausages  (chorizoa)  of 
Castile  are  said  to  be  about  the  best  in  Europe. 
Wine  is  nsed  only  in  small  quantities,  and  the 
kinds  in  common  use  are  seldom  much  stronger 
than  the  low-priced  wines  of  France.  The  atesto, 
or  repose  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  is  customary 
to  all  classes  throughout  Spain.  From  1  to  4 
o'clock,  in  Madrid  and  most  other  cities,  the  shops 
are  either  shut,  or  a  curtain  drawn  before  the  door ; 
the  shatters  of  every  window  are  closed,  and 
scarce  a  respectable  person  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
street.  But  the  moment  the  atesto  is  over,  all  is 
again  instinct  with  life  and  bustle.  Exercise  is 
usually  taken  in  the  evening,  when  nearly  the 
entire  pop.  is  abroad.  TertuliaSf  or  evening  parties, 
are  very  ftequent  in  the  great  towns.  The  theatre 
is  little  frequented.  Btui-fighU,  though  discoun- 
tenanced b^  government,  are  in  S))ain  what  the 
circus  was  m  ancient  Italy,  the  national  pastime, 
favourite  resort,  and  chief  amusement  of  all  classes. 
Though  b}'  no  means  entitled  to  high  rank  as 
musicians,  the  Spaniards  have  considerable  musical 
taste;  and  all  orders  are  passionately  fond  of 
dancing,  the  national  dances  being  the  bolero  and 
fandango ;  the  former  a  graceful  easy  movement, 
the  latter  a  dance  of  freer  and  more  Uoentious 
character,  seldom  seen  in  good  society. 

The  lower  classes  live  on  wretched  fare,  rarely 
eating  meat,  and  fish  only  occasionally,  except 
on  the  coast  The  farming  labourers  fare  some- 
what better,  the  chief  articles  of  food  being  bread. 
Soup,  garlic,  bacon,  and  goHtanxoa^  with  the  ac- 
companiments of  wine  and  oil  Notwithstanding 
the  suppression  of  the  convents,  mendicity  is  still 
exceedingly  prevalent;  and  perhaps  the  only 
remedy  for  this  inveterate  disease  is  the  abolition 
of  all  endowments  for  paupers,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  some  provision  for  the  poor,  as  in  Eng- 
land. Cloaks  and  broad-brimmed  hats  are  very 
generally  worn  by  the  men;  and  the  mantilla 
and  fan  are  in  universal  use  amon^  females. 

Nearlv  aU  travellers  in  Spain  give  descriptions 
of  ball-dghts.  <  The  bull-fight,'  says  a  well-known 
English  traveller,  Mr.  Inglis,  <*is  the  national 
game  of  Spain,  and  the  love  of  the  Spaniards  for 
this  spectacle  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Monday, 
in  Madrid,  is  always,  dunng  the  season  of  the 
bttU-fights,  a  kind  of  holiday ;  every  body  looks 
forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  afternoon,  and  all 
the  conversation  is  about  Um  toroa.  Frequency  of 
repetition  makes  no  difference  to  the  true  amateur 
of  the  bull-fight ;  he  is  never  weary  of  it;  at  all 
times  he  finds  leisure  and  money  to  dedicate  to 
his  favourite  pastime.  The  spectacle  is  generally 
announced,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  to  begin 
at  four  o'clock ;  and,  before  then,  all  the  avenues 
leading  towards  the  gate  of  Alcala  are  in  com- 
motion ;  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  in  pardcnlar,  through- 
out its  whole  immense  extent,  is  filled  with  a 
dense  crowd,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  pouring 
towards  the  gate.  A  considerable  number  of  car- 
riages are  iQso  seen,  even  the  royal  carriages; 
but  these  arrive  later ;  and  there  are  also  many 
hack  cabriolets,  their  usual  burden  being  a  peasant 
and  two  girls  dressed  in  their  holiday  clotjies,  for 
there  is  no  way  of  showing  gallantry  so  much 
approved,  among  the  lower  oilers,  as  treating  to 
a  bull-fight.  I  bad  been  able  to  secure  a  place  in 
one  of  Uie  best  boxes.  The  spectacle  was  most 
imposing:  the  whole  amphitheatre,  said  to  con- 
tam  18,000  persons,  was  filled  in   every  part, 


round  and  round,  and  from  the  ground  to  the 
ceiling,  carrying  the  imagination  back  to  anti- 
quity, and  to  the  butcheries  of  a  Roman  holiday. 
The  arena  is  about  230  ft  in  diameter ;  this  is 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wooden  fence,  about  6  ft. 
in  height,  the  upper  half  retiring  about  a  foot,  so 
as  to  leave,  in  the  middle  of  the  fence,  a  stepping 
place,  by  which  the  men  may  be  able,  in  time  of 
danger,  to  throw  themselves  out  of  the  arena. 
Behind  this  fence  there  is  an  open  space  about 
9  ft.  wide,  extending  all  the  way  round,  meant  as 
a  retreat;  and  where,  also,  the  men  in  reserve 
are  in  waitinjg^,  in  case  their  companions  should 
be  killed  or  disabled.  Behind  this  space  is  another 
higher  and  stronger  fence,  bounding  the  amphi- 
theatre, for  the  spectators:  from  this  fence  the 
seats  decline  backwards,  rising  to  the  outer  wall ; 
and  above  these  there  are  boxes,  which  are  all 
roofed,  and  are,  of  course,  open  in  front.  The 
best  places  in  the  boxes  cost  about  4a. ;  the  best 
in  the  amphitheatre  below,  about  2a.  Gdl ;  the 
commonest  place,  next  to  the  arena,  cost  4  reabi. 
.  .  .  The  picadors  are  mounted  on  horseback,  each 
holding  a  long  lance  or  pike,  and  are  the  fiivt 
antagonists  the  bull  has  to  encounter;  they  sta- 
tioned themselves  on  different  sides  of  the  area, 
about  20  yards  from  the  door  at  which  the  bull 
enters;  and  at  a  flourish  of  trumpets  the  gate 
flew  open,  and  the  bull  rushed  into  the  area ;  this 
produced  a  deafening  shout,  and  then  total  silence. 
The  bulls  differ  very  widely  in  courage  and  cha- 
racter :  some  are  rash, — some  cool  and  intrepid, — 
some  wary  and  cautious, — some  cowardly, — some, 
immediately  upon  perceiving  the  horse  and  his 
rider,  rush  upon  them ;  others  run  bellowing  round 
the  arena, — some  make  towards  one  or  other  of 
the  chuloSf  who,  at  the  same  moment  t^at  the 
bull  appears,  leap  into  the  arena  with  coloured 
cloaks  upon  their  arms;  others  stop,  after  having 
advanced  a  little  way  into  the  arena,  look  on 
every  side,  and  seem  uncertain  what  to  do.  The 
blood  of  the  bull  is  generally  first  spOt:  he  almost 
invariably  makes  the  first  attack,  advancing  at  a 
quick  trot  upon  the  picador,  who  generally  re- 
ceives him  upon  his  pike,  wounding  him  some- 
where about  the  shoulder.-  Sometimes  the  bull, 
feeling  himself  wounded,  retires  to  meditate  a 
different  plan  of  attack ;  but  a  good  bull  is  not 
turned  back  b^  a  wound, — ^he  presses  on  upon  his 
enemy,  even  if,  in  doing  so,  the  lance  be  buried 
deeper  in  his  flesh.  Attached  to  the  mane  of  the 
bull  is  a  crimson  riband,  which  it  is  the  great 
object  of  the  picador  to  seize,  that  he  may  present 
to  his  mistress  this  important  trophy  of  his  prowess. 
I  have  frequently  seen  the  riband  torn  off  at  the 
moment  that  the  bull  closed  upon  the  picador. 

^  The  first  bull  that  entered  the  arena  was  de- 
ficient both  in  courage  and  cunning :  the  second 
was  a  fierce  bull  of  Navarre,  finom  which  province 
the  best  are  understood  to  come :  he  paused  only 
for  a  moment  after  entering  the  arena,  and  then 
instantlv  rushed  upon  the  nearest  picador,  who 
wounded  him  in  the  neck ;  but  the  bull,  disregard- 
ing this,  thrust  his  head  under  the  horse's  beUv, 
and  threw  both  him  and  his  rider  upon  the  ground : 
the  horse  ran  a  little  wav,  but,  encumbered  with 
trappings,  he  fell ;  and  the  bull,  disregarding  for 
a  moment^  the  fallen  picador,  pursued  the  horse, 
and,  pushing  at  him,  broke  the  girths,  and  dis- 
engaged the  animal,  which,  finding  itself  at 
lil^rty,  galloped  round  the  arena,  a  dreadful 
spectacle,  covered  with  gore,  and  its  entrails  trail- 
ing upon  the  ground.  The  bull  now  engaged  the 
chulos:  these  youn^  men  show  great  dexterity, 
and  sometimes  considerable  courage,  in  the  run- 
ning fight,  or  rather  play,  in  which  they  engage 
the  buU,  flapping  their  cloaks  in  his  face,  running 
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zigzag  when  pressed,  and  throwing  down  the  gar- 
mento  to  arrest  his  progress  a  moment,  and  then 
Taulting  over  the  fence,  an  example  which  is 
sometimes  followed  by  the  disappomted  animal. 
But  this  kind  of  wiufare  the  bull  of  Navarre 
seemed  to  consider  child's  plaj;  and  leaving 
these  cloaked  antagonists,  he  made  furiously  at 
the  other  picador,  dexterously  evading  the  lance, 
and  burying  his  horns  in  the  horse's  breast:  the 
horse  and  nis  rider  extricated  themselves,  and 
galloped  away;  but  suddenly  the  horse  dropped 
down,  the  wound  having  proved  mortal. 

*  The  banderiUeroB  then  entered :  their  business 
is  to  throw  darts  into  the  neck  of  the  bull ;  and, 
in  order  to  do  this,  they  are  obliged  to  approach 
with  great  caution,  and  to  be  ready  for  a  preci- 
pitate ntreat;  because  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  bull,  irritated  by  the  dart,  disregards  the  cloak 
which  the  banderillero  throws  down  to  cover  his 
retreat,  and  closely  pursues  the  aggressor.  I  saw 
one  banderillero  so  closely  pursued,  that  he  saved 
himself  only  by  leaping  over  the  bull's  neck.  The 
danger,  however,  is  scarcely  so  great  as  it  appears 
to  the  spectator  to  be,  because  the  bull  makes  the 
charge  with  his  eyes  shut.  The  danger  of  the 
picador  who  is  thrown  upon  the  ground  is  much 
greater ;  because,  having  made  the  chai^ge,  the  bull 
then  opens  his  eyes,  and  the  life  of  the  picador  is 
only  saved  by  the  address  of  the  chulos,  who  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  victor.  Generally  the 
banderilleros  do  not  make  their  appearance  until 
the  bull  appears,  by  his  movements,  to  decline 
the  combat  with  the  picadors,  which  he  shows  by 
scraping  the  ground  with  his  feet,  and  retiring. 
If  the  bull  show  little  spirit,  and  the  spectators 
wish  that  he  should  be  goaded  into  courage,  the 
cry  is  ^fiugo^  and  then  the  banderilleroe  are 
armed  with  darts,  containing  a  kind  of  squib, 
which  explodes  while  it  sticks  in  the  animal's 
neck. 

*  When  the  people  are  tired  of  the  banderilleros, 
and  wish  to  have  a  fresh  bull,  thev  signify  their 
impatience  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  si^al  is 
then  given  fur  the  matador^  whose  duty  it  is  to 
kill  the  bulL  The  matador  is  in  full  court  dress, 
and  carries  a  scarlet  cloak  over  his  arm  and  a 
sword  in  his  hand :  the  former  he  presents  to  the 
bull,  and  when  the  bull  rushes  forward,  he  steps 
aside  and  plunges  the  sword  in  the  animal's  neck ; 
at  least  so  he  ought  to  do,  but  the  ser>-ice  is 
a  dangerous  one,  and  the  matador  is  frequently 
killed.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  the  ma- 
tador to  engage  upon  equal  terms  a  very  wary 
bull,  which  IS  not  much  exhausted.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  sixth  bull  which  I  saw  turned  out : 
it  was  an  Andalusian  bull,  and  was  both  wary 
and  powerful.  Many  times  the  matador  attempted 
to  engage  him,  but  without  success ;  he  was  con- 
stantly upon  the  wateh;  always  disregarding  the 
cloak,  and  turning  quick  round  upon  tne  matador, 
who  was  frequently  in  imminent  danger.  At 
length  the  people  were  tired  of  this  lengthened 
combat,  and,  seeing  no  prospect  of  its  ending, 
called  for  the  semt^vno,  an  instrument  wiu 
which  a  person  skulks  behind,  and  cuts  the  ham- 
strings of  the  animal :  this  the  bull  avoided  a 
long  while,  always  turning  quickly  round,  and 
even  after  this  cniel  operation  was  performed,  he 
was  still  a  dangerous  antagonist,  nghting  upon 
his  knees,  and  even  pursuing  the  matador.  The 
moment  the  bull  falls  he  is  struck  with  a  small 
stiletto,  which  pierces  the  cerehelhan\  folding 
doors,  opposite  to  those  bv  which  the  bull  enters, 
are  thrown  open,  and  three  mules,  richly  capa- 
risoned and  adorned  with  flags,  gallop  in ;  the 
dead  bull  is  attached  by  a  hook  to  a  chain,  and 
the  mules  gallop  out,  trailing  the  bull  behind 


them :  this  is  the  work  of  a  moment, — the  doon 
cloee,~there  is  a  new  flourish  of  trumpets,  ud 
another  bull  rushes  upon  the  arena. 

'  And  how  do  the  Spaniards  conduct  them- 
selves during  all  these  scenes?  The  intense 
interest  which  they  feel  in  this  game  is  visible 
throughout,  and  often  loudly  expressed;  an 
astounding  shout  always  accompanies  a  critical 
moment :  whether  it  be  the  bull  or  the  man  who 
is  in  danger,  their  Joy  is  excessive,  but  their 
greatest  sympathy  is  given  to  the  feats  of  the 
bull.  If  Uie  picador  receives  the  bull  gallantly, 
and  forces  him  to  retreat;  or,  if  the  matador 
courageously  faces  and  wounds  the  bull,  thev 
applaud  those  acts  of  science  and  valour ;  but  if 
the  bull  overthrow  the  horse  and  his  rider,  or  if 
the  matador  miss  his  aim,  and  the  bull  seems 
ready  to  gore  him,  their  delight  knows  no  bounds. 
And  it  is  certainly  a  fine  spectacle  to  see  the 
thousands  of  spectators  rise  simultaneously,  as 
they  always  do  when  the  interest  is  intense :  the 
greatest  and  most  crowded  theatre  in  Europe  pre- 
sents nothing  half  so  imposing  as  this.  But  how 
barbarous,  how  brutal,  is  the  whole  exhibition! 
Could  an  English  audience  witness  the  scenes 
that  are  repeated  every  week  in  Madrid?  A 
universal  burst  of  "shame!"  would  follow  the 
spectacle  of  a  hoise,  fpted  and  bleeding  and  actu- 
ally treading  upon  his  own  entrails,  while  he  gal- 
lops round  ue  arena :  even  the  appearance  of  the 
goaded  bull  could  not  be  borne, — panting,  covered 
with  wounds  and  blood,  lacerated  by  darts,  sod 
yet  brave  and  resolute  to  the  end.  The  spectacle 
continued  two  hours  and  a  half,  and,  durug  that 
time,  there  were  seven  bulls  killed,  and  six  honei 
When  the  last  bull  was  despatehed,  the  people 
immediately  rushed  into  the  arena,  and  the  car- 
cass was  dragged  out  amid  the  most  deafening 
shouts.' 

HiMtorieal  Notice. — ^Afler  being  in  part  occupied 
by  the  Carthaginians,  Spain  became  the  prey  of 
the  Romans,  by  whom  she  was  finally  subdued  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  country  enjoyed  a 
lengthened  period  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
under  the  sway  of  the  Romans,  *but  was  hivaded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  by  the  Van- 
dals and  other  Gothic  tribes,  and  in  the  next 
century  the  Visigoths  acquired  the  ascendancy, 
and  established  their  supremacy  in  every  part  of 
Spain.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  lonff  per- 
mitted peaoeablv  to  enjoy  this  fine  and  fertile 
country.  In  711  a  powerful  Arabian  force  crossed 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  having  defeated  the 
Visigoths,  and  killed  Roderick,  their  king,  in  a 
great  battle  near  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  in  Anda- 
lusia, they  speedily  overran  the  whole  country, 
driving  the  remains  of  the  Visigoths  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  North,  where  they  did  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  follow  them.  But  the  Sara- 
cens having  been  signally  defeated  by  Charles 
Martel,  in  France,  and  their  fiery  zeal  having 
cooled,  the  Christians  be^[an  to  descend  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Astunas,  and  gradually  re- 
covered portions  of  the  lower  countries.  The 
kingdom  of  Leon  was  founded  under  Alphonso  1., 
about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century ;  and  from 
that  period,  notwithstanding  the  superior  civili- 
sation, learning,  and  splendour  of  the  Saracenic 
sovereigns,  the  Christian  power  was  progressively 
increased  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  Moham- 
medans. 

The  provinces  that  were  wrested  from  the  Moors 
were'  not  formed  into  one,  but  into  several  inde- 
pendent states,  which  however  were,  fot  the  most 
n  gradually  merged  in  Castile  and  Aragon. 
le  15th  century  these  two  leading  states  were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
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Tith  Isabella  of  Castile ;  and,  having  conqaered 
Granada,  the  last  possession  of  the  Moots  in  1492, 
and  sabseqaently  seized  all  that  part  of  Navarre 
to  the  S.  of  the  ryrenees,  the  whole  of  Spain  was 
united  under  the  same  government,  and  Naples 
being  at  the  same  time  conquered,  and  America  dis- 
covered, Ferdinand,  besides  being  one  of  the  ablest 
princes  of  his  day,  became  the  most  pnowerfuL 

Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Charles  I.,  known  in  history  as  Charles  V.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  added,  by  his  father's  side, 
the  archduchy  of  Austria  and  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  vast  inheritance  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
now  augmented  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Pern.  Charles,  the  most  illustrious  by  far  of  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  was  succeeded  in  his  Span- 
ish dominions  and  in  the  Low  Countries  by  his 
eldest  son,  Philip  II.,  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary 
of  England,  who,  having  conquered  Portugal, 
in  1580,  reduced  the  entire  peninsula  into  one 
kingdom. 

The  conquest  of  Portugal  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  culmmating  point  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  tyranny  and  intolerance  of  Philip  had 
already,  indeed,  raised  a  rebellion  in  the  Low 
Countries;  which,  after  a  struggle  unexampled 
for  duration,  for  the  sacrifices  it  entailed  on  the 
weaker  party,  and  for  its  beneficial  consequences, 
terminated  in  the  independence  of  the  seven  united 
provinces.  The  power  of  Spain  now  b^gan  rapidly 
to  decline.  The  seeds  of  this  decay  had,  however, 
been  profusely  scattered  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  establislmient  of  the 
Inqnisitiou  and  of  the  censorshii)  of  the  press, 
and  the  attacks  made  on  the  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  paralysed  its  energies; 
and  the  onsucoesaful  rebellion  of  the  commons  of 
Castile  under  Charles  V.,  and  the  brutal  and  fero- 
cious bigotry  of  Philip  II.,  extinguished  every 
spark  of  dvil  and  reli^ous  liberty,  and  subjected 
the  country  to  the  vilest  of  aU  despotisms,  that 
which  principally  depends  for  support  on  into- 
lerance, superstitious  seal,  and  reli^oos  quackery. 
Under  such  a  government  Spain  either  continued 
stationary  or  retrograded,  while  the  surrounding 
nations  made  rapid  advances  in  the  career  of 
civilisation.  Her  sovereigns  were  mere  imbecile 
despots ;  and  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  last 
prince  of  the  Austrian  line,  the  monarchy  was 
dismembered ;  and  it  was  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  the  talents  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  not 
the  will  of  the  deceased  monarch,  or  the  wishes  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  placed  a  Bourbon  dynasty  on 
the  throne. 

The  new  dynasty  was  less  intolerant  than  that 
to  which  it  succeeded,  and  some  reforms  were 
introduced  during  the  course  of  last  century. 
These,  however,  were  of  comparatively  slight 
importance;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  abuses 
under  which  the  country  laboured  were  so  deeply 
seated,  and  so  entwined  with  every  existing 
institution,  and  with  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  people,  that  they  could  not  be  eraducated, 
nor  even  materially  abated,  otherwise  than  by  a 
revolution,  lliis  was  brought  about  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  and  the  immeasur- 
able ambition  of  Napoleon.  Not  satisfied  with  a 
considerable  subsidy  from  Spain,  Napoleon  wished 
to  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  a  prov.  of  France ;  and 
with  this  view  he  procured  the  abdication  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  Charles  IV.,  and  proceeded  to 
seat  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  vacant  throne.  The 
oppositioa  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  this  transfer, 
and  the  important  results  to  which  it  led,  are  well 
known,  and  need  not  be  here  alluded  to.  The 
pride  of  the  nation  was  hurt;  and  the  priests,  who 
knew  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  French  would 
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be  a  death-blow  to  them,  did  not  fail  to  set  them 
in  the  most  odious  light,  and  used  every  possible 
means  to  make  them  the  objects  of  fanatical  hatred. 
But  the  arms  of  England,  and  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  her  great  general,  more  than  the  fan- 
aticism of  the  Spaniards,  repulsed  the  French 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
capitulate the  events  that  followed  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand.  After  years  of  civil  war  and  blood- 
shed, a  liberal  government  has  happily  been  es- 
tablished. Whether  it  be  destined  to  last,  time 
only  can  show ;  but  if  it  be  so  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  abuses  which  still  infest  the  country 
will  be  gradually  exterminated,  her  gigantic  re- 
sources developed,  and  the  well-being  of  her 
people,  and  her  power  and  importance  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  vastly  increased. 

SPALATRO,  a  dty  and  searport  of  Dalmatia, 
Austria,  on  the  Adnatic,  opposite  the  island  of 
Brazza,  lat.  430  80'  12"  N.,  long.  160  26'  83"  E. 
Pop,  10,920  in  1857.  The  city  is  surrounded  by 
ruined  walls,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  has  a, 
cathedral,  and  several  other  churches,  a  lazaretto, 
several  convents,  a  gymnasium,  and  normal  school, 
with  barracks,  and  a  military  hospital.  It  has 
both  an  outer  and  inner  hubour,  the  former 
affording  secure  anchorage  to  vessels  of  any 
burden.  It  has  rather  a  considerable  trade, 
consisting  principally  in  the  exportation  of  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  of 
products  brought  from  Bosnia,  including  cattle, 
horses,  figs,  rosoglio  and  wax.  There  are  thermal 
springs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 

Spalatro  possesses  the  ruins  ot  the  magnificent 
palace  built  by  Diocletian.    The  emperor  belonged 
to  Salona,  a  now  ruined  city  about  8  m.  NNE. 
from  Spalatro ;  and  being  warmly  attached  to  his 
native  country^  he  retired  thither  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  after  his  abdication  of  the 
imperial  purple,  a.d.  805.    From  the  vastness  of 
the  palace,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  he  had  be^un 
its  erection  long  previously  to  his  abdication, 
though,  most  probably,  in  the  contemplation  of 
that  extraordinary  event.    The  mtuation  seems 
to   have  been  most  iudidously   chosen.     *The 
soil,'  says  a  traveller  (Adam's  Ruins  of  Spalatro), 
*  is  dry  and  fertile,  the  air  pure  and  wholesome ; 
and,  though  extremely  hot  during  the  summer 
months,  this  country  seldom  feels  those  sultry 
and  noxious  winds  to  which  the  coasts  of  Istria, 
and  some  parts  of  Italy,  are  exposed.    The  views 
from  the  palace  are  no  less  beautiful  than  the  soil 
and  climate  are  inviting.    Towards  the  W.  lies 
the  fertile  shore  that  stretches  along  the  Adriatic; 
in  which  a  number  of  small  islands  are  scattereil 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  this  part  of  the  sea 
the  appearance  of  a  great  lake.    On  the  N.  side 
lies  the  bay  which  led  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Salona ;  and  the  country  beyond  it  appearing  in 
sight  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  that  more  ex- 
tensive prospect  or  water  which  the  Adriatic  pre- 
sents both  to  the  S.  and  the  £.    Towards  the  N., 
the  view  is  terminated  by  high  and  irregular 
mountains,  situated  at  a  proper  distance,  and,  in 
many  places,  covered  with  villages,  woods,  and 
vineyards.*    The  want  of  good  water,  its  only 
defect,  was  obviated  by  the  construction  of  an 
aqueduct,  which  conveyed  an  abundant  supply 
from  Salona.    The  palace  was  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  flanked   by  16  towers.    Its  longer 
sides,  including  the  towers,  were  each  698  ft.  in 
length,  and  its  shorter  592  ft.,  so  that  it  covered 
in  Sa  nearly  9^  English  acres.    It  was  constructed 
of  .a   beautiful  freestone,   but  little  inferior  to 
mairble.    *  Four  streets,'  says  Gibbon   (cap.  IS) 
*  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  divided 
the  several  parts  of  this  great  edifice,  and  the 
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approach  to  the  principal  apartment  was  from  a 
yery  stately  entrance,  still  denominated  the 
golden  gate.  The  approach  was  terminated  by  a 
perutyHum  of  granite  columns ;  on  one  side  of 
which  we  discover  the  square  temple  of  ^scula- 
plus  (now  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist), 
and  on  the  other  the  octagon  temple  of  Jupiter 
(now  the  cathedral).  The  buildings  were  all 
lighted  from  the  top,  and  appear  to  have  con- 
sisted only  of  one  story. 

Diocletian  expired  in  this  splendid  retreat, 
A.D.  313.  ^The  emperor  Constantine  Porphj^o- 
genitus,  who  could  only  see  the  palace  in  a  neg- 
lected and  decaying  state,  affirms  that  no  descrip- 
lion  could  convey  a  proper  idea  of  its  grandeur. 
Even  now,  though  the  town  of  Spalatro  has  been 
principally  built  out  of  its  ruins,  its  prodigious 
remains  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  Roman  emperors. 

SPALDING,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Lincoln,  wapent.  Elloe,  div.  Holland,  on 
the  WcUand,  88  m.  SSE.  Lmoobi.  Area  of  par. 
12,070  acres.  Pop.  8,723  in  1861.  Though 
within  the  fens,  the  town  is  well  drained,  ue 
streets  clean  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses 
have  a  neat  appearance.  It  consists  of  four  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  has  a  spacious  market-place,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  the  town-hall.  In  the  same 
open  space  is  the  house  of  correction  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Holland,  a  brick  building,  constructed  at 
an  expense  of  16,000/L,  but  said  to  be  in  sevezvl 
respects  defective.  The  par.  church,  originally 
erected  in  the  18th  century,  but  rebuilt,  with  some 
additions,  during  the  15th,  is  a  light  structure  in 
the  perpendicular  style,  with  a  fine  tower  and 
crocketed  spire,  and  a  handsome  porch.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Wesleyans,  Friends,  and  other  dissenters,  and- 
many'  charities,  including  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Grammar  School,  with  common  blue-coat,  and 
other  schools.  There  are  assembly  and  card-rooms 
in  the  town-hall,  a  subscription  librai^'  and  a 
literary  club ;  and  formerly  an  antiquarian  society 
was  established  at  Spaldmg,  of  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Stukely,  and  other 
eminent  persons,  were  members.  The  Welland 
is  navigable  thus  far  for  sloops  of  50  tons  burden, 
which  come  up  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
land  or  take  in  cargoes  at  the  doors  of  the  ware- 
houses. Spalding  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
com,  coal,  and  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk  wool ;  and 
its  weekly  market  is  the  laigest  in  the  county  for 
the  fat  cattle  reared  in  the  adjacent  marsh  lands. 
Most  part  of  the  neighbourhood  is  appropriated  to 
grazing.  It  has  long  been  the  principal  seat  of 
the  law-courts  for  the  div.  of  HoUiind.  At  present, 
quarter  and  petty  weekly  sessions  are  held  in  the 
town,  and  it  has'a  county  court. 

SPANDAU,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  Potsdam,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Havel  with  the  Spree,  7  m.  W.  Berlin,  on 
the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg.  Pop.  18,91 1 
in  1861,  exclus.  of  a  g-arrison  of  2,272  men.  Span- 
da  u  is  the  state-prison  of  Prussia.  Being  nlled 
with  troops  it  has  more  the  air  of  an  enonnous 
barrack  than  of  a  town ;  and  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
so  regarded.  Both  its  citadel  and  penitentiary 
are  deserving  of  notice;  the  former,  on  account  of 
ite  position  on  an  island  of  tlie  Spree,  the  latter, 
because  it  is  said  to  be  managed  vrith  exceeding 
skill.  The  citadel  is  a  regular  square  ¥dth  4 
ramparts,  40  ft.  in  height,  and  good  casements ; 
the  penitentiarv  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  and  has,  on  the  ave- 
rage, nearly  a  thousand  inmates,  many  of  whom 
are  crimin'als  sent  from  the  capital.  The  princi- 
pal streets  are  clean,  airy,  and  spacious,  in  spite 
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of  the  disproportionate  height  of  the  houses.  The 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  constructed  in  the  16Ui 
century,  has  a  great  n  umber  of  monuments.  Span- 
dau  is  the  seat  of  a  civil  tribunal  and  a  forest- 
board,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  wooUen 
and  linen  cloths,  tobacco  pipes,  and  earthenware, 
with  breweries  and  distillenes.  It  was  the  scene 
of  Baron  Trenck's  captivity.  It  was.' taken  by 
the  Swedes  in  1631,  and  the*  French  in  1806. 

SPANISH  TOWN,  (or  Santiago  dt  la  Vega), 
the  cap.  and  seat  of  the  legislature  of  the  IsL  of 
Jamaica,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the  river  Coire,  about 
6  m.  from  the  sea,  and  11  m.  WNW.  Kingston. 
It  is  the  official  residence  of  the  governor  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  seat  of  the  court  of 
chancer}^  and  the  supreme  court  of  judicature ; 
but  has  otherwise  verv  little  importance. 

SPEY,  a  river  of  [Scotland,  in  the  Highlands. 
It  has  its  source  in  Loch  Spey,  within  about  6  m. 
of  the  head  of  Loch  Lochy,  and  thence  pursues  a 
N£.  course  through  Badenoch  and  Strathspey  to 
Fochabera,  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Moray 
Frith.  It  receives  innumerable  mountain  streams, 
but  no  veiy  important  tributary.  Following  its 
windings,  the  course  of  the  Spey  is  about  96  m.; 
but  it  is  only  about  75  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  its 
source  to  its  month.  It  drains  about  1,300  sq.  m. 
of  country,  and,  besides  being  one  of  the  laigest, 
is  admitted  to  be  the  most  rapid  of  Scotch  rivera. 
Being  fed  wholly  by  mountain  torrents,  it  is  verv 
liable  to  sudden  and  destructive  inundations.  It 
flows  through  what  is  the  best  wooded  portion  of 
the  Highlands.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  (pro- 
prietor of  the  Gordon  estates)  has  several  valuabk 
salmon  fisheries  on  this  river. 

SPEZZIA  (ItaL  Spezia),  a  town  and  sea-port  of 
N.  Italy,  ppov.  Genoa,  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf 
of  its  own  name,  50  m.  ESE.  Genoa,  on  the  road 
from  Genoa  to  Leghorn.  Pop.  11,005  in  1862.  The 
town  is  finely  situated,  is  toferablv  well  built,  and 
has  an  excellent  harbour.  Napoleon  I.,  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  its  position,  is  said  to  have  in- 
tended making  it  a  naval  station  and  arsenal ;  and, 
since  he  drew  attention  to  its  imjwrtance,  its  com- 
merce has  improved.  The  gulr  of  Spezzia  (anc. 
Fartiu  Lvnai)  is  about  3^  m.  in  length,  by  an 
average  breacith  of  half  as  much.  It  exhibits  in 
one  part  the  phenomenon  of  a  powerful  spring  of 
fresh  water,  which  bubbles  up  from  the  Dottom, 
and  preserves  its  purity,  unmixed  by  the  surround- 
ing salt  water,  nearly*  to  the  surface. 

SPILSBY,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Lincoln,  soke  Bolingbroke  East,  in  Lindsey,  on 
an  eminence  near  the  limb,  10  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  27  m.  ESE.  Lincoln.  Area  of  par.  2,840  acres. 
Pop,  1 ,467  in  1 801.  The  town  consists  of  4  streets, 
diverging  from  a  central  square,  which  forms  the 
market  place.  The  latter  is  ornamented  on  its  K 
side  by  the  market  cross,  a  plain  octagonal  shaft, 
with  a  Quadrangular  base,  elevated  on  5  steps ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Uie  town-hall,  built  in  1764.  The 
par.  church  is  an  irregular  structure,  consisting  of 
2  aisles,  with  a  hand^me  embattled  tower  at  the 
W.  end,  said  to  have  been  buUt  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YII.  In  the  interior  are  several  antique 
monuments.  The  living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  in 
the  gift  of  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  is  worth 
109^  a  year.  Near  the  town  is  a  new  sessions- 
howte  and  prison  for  the  div.  of  Lindsey,  occupying 
about  2  acres  of  ground,  with  a  Doric  portico  in 
front, constructed  at  a  cost  of  25,0002.  Spiuby  being 
the  principal  town  in  the  S.  part  of  Lindsey,  is  the 
seat  of  the  general  quarter  sessions,  and  of  petty 
sessions.  It  has  several  charities ;  particularly  a 
free  school,  founded  by  Lord  WiUoughby  in  1611, 
and  which  has  now  an  income  of  66/.,  and  instnicts 
44  poor  childien  of  the  par.,  besides  whom  there 
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are  about  50  pay-scholars.  Market-days,  Mon- 
days ;  fairs,  Monday  before  and  after  VVhit-Mon- 
day,  usually,  and  2nd  Monday  in  July. 

SPIRES  (Germ.  Speier;  an.  Noviomagus)^  a 
citv  of  W.  Germany,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  of  which 
it  u  the  cap.,  on  the  Rhine,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Speyer,  16^  m.  NE.  i^andau,  on  a  short  branch 
of  the  railway  from  Mannheim  to  Strasbuig.  Pop. 
12,810  in  1861.  Spires  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ancient  as  it  long  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Germany.  In  the  I4th  century  it  is  stated 
to  have  had  27,000  inhabs. ;  and  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  it  was  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
chamber  (Reiefukammergut),  or  superior  court  of 
Appeal  for  the  Germanic  empire ;  and,  previously 
to  1689,  it  had  5  subnrbe,  enclosed  within  ramparts, 
J 3  gates,  and  64  towers  provided  with  artillery. 
But  in  that  year  it  was  taken  and  all  but  destroyed 
by  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  though  rebuilt 
about  ten  years  afterwards,  it  has  never  attained 
its  previous  prosperity.  It  still  occupies  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  but  its  waUs,  which  are  entered 
by  5  gates,  enclose  numerous  open  spaces.  The 
cathedral,  which  withstood  the  attempts  of  the 
French  wholly  to  destroy  it,  is  the  most  remark- 
able building.  It  was  founded  and  completed  in 
the  11th  century,  on  the  site,  as  is  alleged,  of  a 
Koman  temple  of  Venus;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  stupendous  edifice  existing  in  the  round 
arched  style.  Nine  German  emperors,  and  many 
other  celebrated  personages,  have  been  buried  in 
it,  but  their  tomlra  were  ransacked  and  mutilated 
by  the  French  in  1689  and  1794. 

Since  1819,  however,  the  Bavarian  government 
has  done  much  to  repair  the  interior  of  the  ca- 
thedral, and  the  Duke  of  Xassau  has  erected  a 
splendid  modem  monument  to  his  ancestor  the 
Kmp.  Adolph.  Spires  has  numerous  R.  Cath.  and 
tvro  Lutheran  churches,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan 
asylum,  house  of  correction,*  forest  school,  botanic 
guden,  and  a  hall  of  antiquities,  in  which  many 
airiosities  found  in  the  proWnce  are  deposited. 
The  outer  walls  are  still  standing  of  an  old  palace, 
in  which  no  fewer  than  49  diets  have  been  held. 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  by  far  was  that  held 
in  1549,  on  the  subject  of  the  religious  disputes 
that  ihen  agitated  the  empire.  On  this  occasion 
the  majority,  consisting  of  the  party  attached  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  agreed  to  a  resolution  by 
which  all  changes  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  established  church,  not  previously  approved 
by  a  general  council,  were  declared  to  be  unlawful 
and  of  no  effect.  The  minority,  including  the 
princes  and  others  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
nefurmera,  presented,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1529, 
a  protest  against  the  above  resolution ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  they  acquired  the  name  of 
Frotettants,  which  has  since  become  the  distin- 
guishing term  for  those  who  have  renounced  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  how  much 
sne^'er  they  may  differ  among  themselves. 

Noviomagus  was  included  by  the  Romans  in 
Oermania  Prima.  It  was  the  winter  quarters  of 
Oesar,  by  whom  it  was  fortified,  as  a  check  on 
the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  Allemanni. 
Several  Roman,  Frank,  Saxon,  and  Swabian  em- 
perors embellished  and  made  it  their  residence; 
and  Henry  V.  of  Germany  gave  the  citizens  of 
Spires  a  monopoly  of  the  transit  trade  of  ihe 
Khine,  and  other  valimble  privileges.  During  the 
French  ascendancy  Spires  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep. 
of  Mont  Tonnfere. 

SPITZBERGEN  (formerly  called  F.  Green^ 
land)y  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
being  the  most  N.  land  hitherto  discovered,  be- 
tween the  76th  and  81st  degs.  of  N.  lat,  and  the 
9th  and  23rd  of  E.  long.,  about  420  m.  NNW.  the 
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North  Cape,  and  nearly  midway  between  Green- 
land and  Nova  Zembla.  There  are  four  principal 
islands,  Spitsbergen  Proper.  NE.  and  SE.  Islands, 
and  Prince  Charles's  Island  to  the  W.  of  the 
others;  besides  many  islets  and  rocks.  Their 
united  area  does  not  appear  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
Iceland.  They  rise  in  many  places  into  moun- 
tains of  from  1,000  to  2,000  ft.  in  height,  the  peaks 
of  which  are  covered  with  snow,  coeval,  perhaps, 
with  their  creation.  The  coasts  are  iron-bound, 
presenting  only  a  few  tolerable  harbours :  the  best 
of  these  is  Smeerenberg,  on  the  VV.  ccwst,  where 
the  Dutch  had  once  a  considerable  establishment. 
The  surface  is,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  any 
v^etdble  or  animal  products ;  but  there  are  a  few 
bears  and  foxes,  which  live  upon  fish,  Ac.  Spitz- 
bergen  was  formerly  a  principal  station  of  the 
whale-fishers ;  but  the  whales  have,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  been  nearly  extirpated  in  the  siurround- 
in^  seas,  and  it  is  now  but  little  visited.  It  was 
onginally  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughbv  in 
1683,  and  was  firbt  visited  by  the  Dutch  in  1595. 
Its  shores  were  principally  surveyed  by  Captain 
Phipps,  in  1778. 

SPOLETO  (an.  Spoletium)^  a  city  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Perugia,  on  the  slope  of  an  isolated 
rocky  hill,  38  m.  SE.  Perugia,  and  60  m.  N.  Rome, 
on  the  railway  from  Rome ,  to  Ancona.  Pop. 
19,261  in  1862.  The  city  is  connected,  across  a 
deep  ravine,  with  a  neighbouring  hill,  by  means 
of  a  stupendous  aqueduct,  serving  both  as  a  con- 
duit and  a  bridge,  raised  upon  a  lofty  range  of  10 
pointed  arches ;  which,  though  repaired  in  modem 
times,  is,  no  doubt,  of  Roman  origin.  The  ca- 
thedral, built  in  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  is  of  a 
very  mixed  style,  having  a  front  of  five  Gothic 
arches  supported  by  Grecian  pillars,  while,  inter- 
nally, it  IS  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  a 
double  range  of  Corinthian  columns.  It  has  some 
showy  decorations ;  near  it  is  a  handsome  fountain. 
The  citadel,  a  massive  stone  fortress,  built  by 
Theodoric,  and  repaired  by  Narses,  stands  on  a 
height  overlooking  the  town.  The  Temple  of 
Concord  has  been  converted  into  a  church ;  but  in 
addition  to  it,  Spoleto  has  two -arches,  a  bridge, 
the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  several  other  Roman 
remains:  on  one  of  the  gates  is  an  inscription  im- 
porting that  Hannibal's  troops  were  repulsed  in  an 
attack  on  the  town,  after  the  battle  of  Thrasyraene. 
It  has  a  few  insignificant  manufactures  of  woollen 
stuffs  and  hats.  Under  the  French  it  was  the  cap. 
of  the  d^.  Thrasymene.  It  was  of  incomparably 
greater  importance  in  antianity  than  in  modern 
times,  and  is  reckoned  by  Florus  among  the  m«- 
nicipia  Italue  a^iendidissima, 

ST.  HELENA,  an  island  of  the  S.  Atlantic 
Ocean,  famous  as  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  impri- 
sonment and  death.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
and  is  situated  800  m.  SE.  firom  Ascension  Island, 
and  1,200  m.  W.  from  the  coast  of  Benguela,  in  S. 
Africa;  hit.  15°  16'  S.,long.  5°  46'  W.  Length, 
10^  m.;  breadth,  6^  m. ;  area,  80,800  acres.  Pop. 
6,444  in  1861.  St.  Helena  appears  from  a  distance 
like  the  summit  of  a  lofty  submarine  mountain, 
rising  abraptly  from  the  shore  in  rugged  and 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  varying  from  800  to 
1,500  ft.  in  height,  diversified  in  a  few  places  with 
deep  narrow  ravines,  descending  to  the  sea,  and 
forming  difficult  landing-places  for  the  fishermen. 
In  the  largest  of  these,  towards  the  NVV.,  i^ 
James'  Town,  the  cap.  and  port  of  the  Island. 
The  interfor  is  a  plateau,  about  1,500  ft.  above  the 
sea,  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  rising  about  500  ft.  above  the  plain, 
and  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea :  the  highest  summit 
of  this  ridge,  called  Diana's  Peak,  is  2,708  ft.  in 
height.    The  geological  formation  of  the  island. 
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consists  almoat  entirely  of  basalt,  over  which  in 
some  parts  are  strata  of  limestone  mingled  with 
tufa  and  other  igneous  substances,  proving  it  to 
have  once  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action.  ^  A 
deep  crater-like  dell,  however,  called  the  Devil's 
'Punch-bowl,  is  the  only  feature  at  all  resembling 
an  extinct  volcano.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  little 
variable,  the  thermometer  ranging  between  57^ 
and  70°  Fahr.  in  winter  (June,  July,  and  Aug.), 
and  between  68^^  and  729  in  summer  (Jan.,  Feb., 
and  March).  Rain  is  common,  especially  in  Feb. 
and  July ;  and  the  frequency  of  cloudy  days  tends 
greatly  to  moderate  the  heat.  The  influence  of 
the  chroate  over  the  constitution  of  residents  in 
the  island  is,  however,  said  to  be  most  disastrous. 
According  to  O'Meara  (Voice  from  St.  H.,  ii. 
438),  it  IS  *  extremely  unhealthy,  hepatitis  and 
dysentery'-  prevailing  to  an  extent  and  with  a 
severity  seldom  paralleled,  so  that  verv  few  per- 
sons pass  their  45th  year.'  About  a  fifth  part  of 
the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  soil,  which, 
though  not  deep,  is  rich  and  productive.  Luxu- 
riant pastures  are  found  on  the  high  lands :  agri- 
culture, however,  is  but  little  attended  to;  and 
the  inhabs.  mostly  depend  on  foreign  supplies  for 
their  support.  The  valleys  are  chiefly  laid  out  in 
garden  ground :  and  here  may  lie  seen  near  each 
other,  and  all  flourishing  alike,  the  mangoc, 
banana,  tamarind,  and  sugar-cane  of  the  tropics, 
the  orange,  citron,  grape,  fig,  and  olive  of  S. 
Europe,  and  the  apple,  gooseberry,  and  currant  of 
a  still  colder  region.  The  yam  and  all  the  Eu- 
ropean vegetables  are  abundant,  three  crops  of 
potatoes  being  often  raised  from  the  same  ground 
witliin  the  year.  The  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills 
are  covered  with  the  cabbage  tree,  dog-wood  tree, 
and  gumwood;  and  the  oak,  also,  has  been  in- 
troduced. The  Falma  ChrinH  and  common  black- 
berry are  so  luxuriant  as  to  be  eradicated  with 
diiHculty.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  not  numerous,  the 
latter  being  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  shipping.  Goats  graze  in  immense  numbers 
on  the  high  grounds.  Neither  birds  nor  beasts  of 
prey,  if  we  except  rats,  are  found ;  but  the  latter 
arenumerous  and  destructive,  and  there  are  many 
varieties  of  troublesome  and  poisonous  insects. 
Game  is  abundant,  and  the  coast  furnishes  ex- 
cellent fish.  Whales  and  turtles  are  often  seen 
near  tlie  shore,  especially  in  Jan.  and  April. 

St,  Helena,  of  which  the  East  India  Company 
were  *the  lords  proprietors'  till  1834,  is  now  under 
a  militaiy  govemoi^  assisted  by  a  civil  secretary ; 
and  the  laws  are  administeretl  by  the  chief  judge. 
It  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  vessels 
sailing  northward  on  the  Atlantic,  those  proceed- 
ing southward  not  being  able  to  make  the  island. 
Its  commerce  is  trifling;  the  value  of  the  imports, 
in  1863,  amounted  to  110,587/.,  while  the  ex- 
|wrts,  in  the  same  j'ear,  were  of  the  value  of  only 
24,107/: 

James'  Town,  the  port  and  the  residence  of  the 
authorities,  is  the  only  town.  The  anchorage  is 
good  in  12  fathoms  water,  and  the  port  is  well 
protectc<l  from  the  winds.  The  town  is  entered 
by  an  arched  ^teway,  within  which  is  a  spacious 
parade  lined  with  ofiicial  residences.  The  clmrch, 
a  handsome  building,  fronts  the  gateway;  and 
close  by  it  a  street  branches  off  into  the  inner 
parts  of  the  town.  The  shops  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  English  and  Asiatic  products,  but  the 
prices  are  invariably  very  high.  The  principal 
inhabs.  reside  on  the  higher  and  cooler  parts  of 
the  island,  and  visit  James'  Town  only  on  Sun- 
tlays,  or  when  the  want  of  supplies  obliges  them 
to  come  to  its  shops  and  market.  One  of  the 
handsomest  of  tliese  villas  is  Plantation  House,  a 
mansion  of  considerable  elegance,  belonging  to 


the  governor,  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
grounds,  adorned  with  a  variety  of  fine  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Longwood,  the  residence  of  Napoleon  I.,  staufls 
on  the  plateau,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  park. 
When  nrst  occupied  by  the  ex-emperor,  it  was  of 
very  limited  dimensions ;  but  some  additions  were 
subsequently  made  to  iL  After  Napoleon's  death, 
the  house  was  for  some  time  umnhabited,  but 
it  has  more  recently  been  restored  to  its  former 
state. 

St,  Helena  was  discovered  on  the  21st  of  May 
(St.  Helena's  day),  1502,  by  Juan  do  Noya.  a 
Portuguese;  but  no  establishment  was  formed, 
nor  was  the  island  inhabited,  till  the  Dutch  be- 
came its  masters  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury'. Captain  Munden,  in  1673,  took  it  from  the 
Dutch;  and  it  was  soon  afterwards  granted  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  English  ICast  India  Company, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  Napo- 
leon's imprisonment,  held  the  proprietorship  down 
to  1834,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  English  giv 
vemment. 

The  fatne  of  this  little  island  rests  on  Ha  having 
1)een  the  prison  of  Napoleon  I.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  particularise  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  memorable  event.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  his' second 
abdication,  Najiolfon,  having  retreated  to  Koebe- 
fort,  addressed  (»n  the  13th  of  July,  1815,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Prince  licgent,  aflerwards 
Geoige  IV. : — 

*  A]t««ie  Royale, 
*  En  btttto  mux  factions  qui  divlscnt  mon  pays,  et 
A  rinimlti6  des  pins  grandes  pnisBanoeBde  rEnrope,  j*lai 
termini  ma  carri^re  politique,  et  jc  viens,  comrae  Tb6- 
rolBtocle,  m'aRsoolr  au  foyer  da  peuple  Britannique.  Je 
me  mcts  sous  la  protection  de  aes  IoiB,que  je  r^'clamedp 
Y.  A.  R.,  oomme  du  plus  puissant,  dn  plus  oonatant,  vt 
du  plug  g6n6reux  de  mes  ennemis.  * NA]*oiitON.* 

But  though  Napoleon  was  more  than  entitled  U> 
compare  himself  to  Themistocles,  he  erred  widely 
in  supposing  that  the  Prince  Kq^^nt  was  another 
Artaxerxes.  It  was,  no  doubt,  indispensable  for 
the  tranquillity  of  Kurope  and  the  world,  afid  for 
the  advancement  of  the  projects  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  that  Napoleon  should  be  placed  under 
restraint.  But  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  them- 
selves, and  still  more  of  what  was  doe  to  the 
extraordinary  individual  the  chance  of  war  had 
placed  in  their  (x>wer,  should  have  secured  him 
the  l)est  asylum  and  the  most  generous  treatment 
consistent  witli  perfect  security.  *  It  is  needless  to 
contrast  what  they  should  have  done  with  what 
they  actually  did.  The  sending  of  Najtoleon  to 
Sl  Helena,  and  his  treatment  while  there,  consti- 
tute the  most  discreditable  chapter  in  the  history 
of  modem  royalty.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  reflect 
that  the  goveniment  of  such  a  country  as  England 
should  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  un- 
worthy treatment  of  a  fallen  foe.  Every  reader  of 
ancient  history  heartily  execrates  the  vindictive 
malignity  with  which  the  Romans  pursued  Ilan- 
niljal.  And  yet,  in  comparing  his  treatment  with 
that  of  Napoleon,  it  should  be  bonie  in  mind  that 
the  Carthaginian  hero  never  relaxed  in  his  hos- 
tility to  his  ancient  and  hereditary  enemies ;  he 
did  not  place  himself  in  their  hands,  nor  did  he 
appeal  to  their  generosity ;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  if  they  had  got  him  into  their  power,  they 
would  have  despatched  him  at  once,  and  not  have 
sent  their  illustrious  captive  to  some  miserable 
islet,  to  embitter  and  insult  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  memorable  life. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1815,  and  there  he  expired  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1821.    His  remains,  after  having  been  de- 
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posited  for  19  yean  in  a  humble  grave,  near  his 
priaon-house,  were,  in  1840,  conveyed  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  to  France,  where,  agreeably 
to  the  wish  expressed  in  his  last  will,  they  now 
repose  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  in  Paris. 

ST.  MAW£*S,  a  market  town  and  sea-port  of 
Knghind,  co.  Cornwall,  hund.  Powder,  par.  St, 
Just-in-Koseland,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Falmouth 
harbour,  2  m.  £N£.  Falmouth.  Area  of  par.  St. 
Just,  2,550  acres.  Pop.  1,546  in  1861.  The  town 
consists  of  one  irregularly-built  street,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  facing  the  sea,  the  inhabe.  being  princi- 
pally fishermen  and  pilots.  The  harbour  of  St. 
Mawe's  is  a  creek  belonging  to  that  of  Falmouth, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  defended  by  St.  Mawe\s 
Castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is 
governed  bv  a  portreeve  chosen  *at  an  annnal 
oourt-leet.  Phis  moonsiderable  place  sent  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  from  1562  till  the  passmg  of  the 
Krform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  Mar- 
kets on  Fridays. 

ST.  THOMAS,  one  of  the  Virgin  IsUmda  in  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Danes,  in  about  lat. 
180  2(y  N.,  long.  65©  W.,  36  m.  E.  Porto  Rico.  Area, 
STsq.m.  Pop.l2,890inl861.  Surface  mountainous, 
and  the  island  generally  less  fertile  than  St.  Croix. 
Droughts  and  violent  hiurricanes  are  frequently 
expenenced.  Sugar  and  cotton  are  tJie  principal 
products.  St.  Thomas  has  long  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  one  of  the  principal  emporiums  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  owes  this  distinction  partly 
to  its  convenient  situation,  partly  to  its  spacious 
and  safe  harbour  at  St.  Thomas,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  island,  and  parti}'  and  principally  to  the  mo- 
deration of  the  import  duties,  which  vary  from  1 
to  1^  per  cent.  St.  Thomas  has,  in  consequence, 
become  a  depdt  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  goods  being  sent  to  it  to  be  warehoused 
till  opportunity  offers  for  conveying  them  to  their 
final  destination.  The  great  articles  of  importa- 
tion are  manufactured  goods,  principally  from 
England,  but  partly,  also,  from  other  countries  of 
Europe,  with  provisions  and  lumber  frotn  the 
United  States.  During  1863  the  value  of  manu- 
factured and  other  goods  imported  firom  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  841.2002.,  or  4,206,000  dolls., 
of  which  444,800/.,  or  2,244,000  dollars  in  British 
vessels,  and  in  foreign  392,4001,  or  1,962,000  dolls.; 
in  which  is  not  included  1 18,843  dollars,  or  23,768/. 
value  of  58,172  tons  coals,  587  tons  in  excess  of 
1862,  imported  during  1863,  of  which  26,808  in 
Br-tish,  and  313,634  in  foreign  bottoms.  (Report 
of  Mr.  Lamb,  British  consul,  in  '  Commercial  Re- 
ports.') 

ST.  VINCENT.    See  Vincent  (St.). 

STADE,  a  town  of  Hanover,  cap.  district  of  its 
own  name,  on  the  Schwingc,  near  its  mouth,  in 
the  Elbe,  20  m.  WNW.  Hambuig.  Pop.  8,269  in 
1861.  On  the  bank  of  the  F^lbe,  adjacent  to  the 
town,  is  the  castle  of  Hrunshausen,  near  which  a 
vessel  is  stationed  to  receive  the  toll  exacted  by 
the  Hanoverian  government  on  all  vessels  passini? 
up  the  Elbe.  Stade  has  three  Lutheran  churches, 
a  g3rmnasium,  a  cavalry  school  and  a  central 
workhouse.  Its  inhabs.  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures of  flannel,  (be.,  and  have  some  share  in  the 
transit  trade  on  the  Elbe. 

STAFF  A,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  belonging 
to  the  Hebrides,  famous  for  its  basaltic  Columns 
and  caTems,  off 'the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Mull,  9  m.  NNE.  lona.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
about  1^  m.  in  circ,  consisting  of  an  uneven  table- 
land, resting  on  cliffs  of  variable  height,  the  high- 
est beuig  about  144  ft  above  the  sea.  The  cliffs, 
and  the  caves  bv  which  they  are  perforated,  con- 
sist mostly  of  basaltic  columns,  resting  on  con- 
gfemerated  trap  or  tufa.    The  columns  are  partly 
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perpendicular,  partly  oblique  or  horizontal,  and 
partly  bent.  The  average  diameter  of  the  columns 
is  about  2  ft. ;  but  they  sometimes  extend  to  3 
and  4  ft.  They  are  generally  pentagonal  and 
hexagonal ;  they  sometimes,  however,  have  7  or  9 
sides,  but  are  rarely  triangular  or  rhomboidat 
Thev  are  not  so  exquisitelv  united,  nor  are  their 
angles  as  sharp  as  those  ol'the  (iiant*s  Causeway. 

Except  on  the  NE.  shore  of  the  island,  at  the 
Unding-place,  it  is  almost  everywhere  surrounded 
by  cliffs  hollowed  with  caverns.  But  the  W. 
side  being  exposed  to  the  full  swell  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  beat  by  a  heavy  suige,  has  been  compara- 
tively little  explored,  and  the  principal  caverns  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  information  are  on  its 
E.  side.  Of  these*  the  most  celebrated  by  far  is 
Fingal's  Cave.  The  height  of  the  cave,  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  at  mean  tide,  to  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling  or  arch,  is  about  66  ft.,  the  height  of 
its  sides  36  ft.,  and  its  deptli  227  ft«  Its  sides  are 
formed  by  ranges  of  nearly  perpendicular  columns ; 
a  deep  cliaimelled  fissure,  parallel  to  the  sides,  ex- 
tends along  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling, 
which  is  formed  of  the  bottoms  of  columns  whit- 
eued  by  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime  into 
their  interstices.  The  sea  never  entirely  ebbs 
from  the  cave,  the  inmost  recesses  of  whidi  may 
be  discovered  from  without.  In  moderate  weather 
boats  sail  up  to  its  farthest  extremity. 

Mt  would  be  no  less  presumptuous  than  use- 
less,' says  Dr.  M*Culloch  (Geology  of  the  W. 
Islands)  *  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  pictu- 
resque effect  of  that  to  which  the  pencil  itself  is 
inadequate.  But  if  this  cave  were  even  destitute 
of  that  order  and  symmetry,  that  richness  arising 
from  multiplicity  of  parts  combined  with  great- 
ness of  dimension  and  simplicit}'  of  style,  which  it 
possesses;  still,  the  prolonged  length,  the  twilight 
gloom  half  concealing  the  playful  and  varying 
effects  of  reflected  lignt,  the  echo  of  the  measured 
suige  as  it  rises  and  falls,  the  transparent  green  of 
the  water,  and  the  profound  and  fairy  solitude  of 
the  whole  scene,  could  not  fail  strongly  to  impress 
a  mind  gifted  with  any  sense  of  beauty  in  art  or 
in  nature.' 

The  noblest  description  of  this  magnificent  cave 
is  that  given  by  the  great  minstrel : — 

'  that  woudrons  dome 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  Kkill  of  earthly  architect, 
Nature  herself,  it  seem'd,  would  raise 
A  minster  to  her  MakerV  praise! 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  asoend 
Her  coluronB,  or  her  arches  bend : 
Nor  of  a  theme  leas  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells. 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pauBe. 
Prom  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws. 
In  varied  tone  prolong'd  and  high, 
That  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 

Lord  of  the  lules,  cant.  iv.  st.  10. 

In  a  note  on  this  passage,  the  author  says,  *  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  detain  the  reader  upon 
a  wonder  so  often  described,  and  yet  so  incapable 
of  being  understood  by  description.  This  palace 
of  Neptune  is  even  grander  upon  a  second  than 
the  first  view.  The  stupendous  columns  which 
fiirra  the  sides  of  the  cave,  the  depth  and  strength 
of  the  tide  which  rolls  its  deep  and  heavy  swell  up 
to  the  extremity  of  the  vault,  the  variety  of  the 
tints  formed  by  white,  crimson,  and  yellow  stalac- 
tites, or  petrifactions,  which  occupy  the  vacancies 
between  the  bases  of  the  broken  pillars  which 
form  the  roof,  and  intersect  them  with  a  rich, 
curious,  and  variegated  chasing,  occupving  each 
variety  below  water. 


interstice ;  the  corresp 

where  the  ocean  rolls  over^a  dark'  red  or  violet^ 
coloured  rock,  from  which,  as  from  a  base,  the  ba- 
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Baltic  columns  arise;  the  tremendous  noise  of  the 
RwelHng  tide,  mingling  with  the  deep-toned  echoes 
of  the  vault,  are  circumstances  elsewhere  unpa- 
ralleled.' 

Mackinnon's  Cave  and  the  Boat  Cave,  though 
inferior  to  that  now  dcscrihcd,  are  also  magnificent 
caverns. 

Staffa  was  first  made  known  to  the  public  bv 
the  interesting  account  of  it  given  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bankes,  by  whom  it  was  visited  iu*1772.  (Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  Scotland,  ii  800,  ed.  179(K)  It  is 
now,  during  summer,  frequently  visited  by 
steamers ;  but  it  is  uninhabited. 

STAFFORD,  a  central  co.  of  England,  having 
N.  Cheshire,  E.  Derby  and  Warwick,  S.  Worcester, 
and  W.  Salop.  Area,  728,468  acres.  Aspect 
various.  The  N.  part,  or  that  portion  of  the  co. 
lying  to  the  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Uttoxeter, 
on  the  confines  of  Derbyshire,  to  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  consists  principally  •  of  moorlands.  The 
hills,  in  some  parts  of  this  district,  rise  to  an  ele- 
vation of  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
soa ;  sometimes  consisting  of  vast  heaps  of  gravel, 
and  sometimes  of  huge  cliffs,  having  immense 
masses  of  rock  scattered  round  their  bases.  With 
the  exception  of  some  beautiful  valleys,  the  whole 
of  this  district  is  sterile,  cold,  and  dreary.  The 
soil  in  many  places  is  peat;  but  in  some  parts, 
particularly  between  the  rivers  Dove  and  Chuniet, 
it  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  produces  good  herb- 
age. The  middle  and  S.  parts  of  the  co.  are  agree- 
ablv  diversified  with  hills,  level  lands  in  pasture 
and  com,  plantations,  and  gentlemen's  seats ;  but^ 
in  its  extreme  S.  angle,  the  iron-works  are  its 
most  prominent  feature.  The  valley  of  the  Trent 
is  particularly  fertile  and  beautiful.  Cannock 
Heath,  immediately  to  the  W.  of  Rugeley,  is  the 
largest  of  the  remaining  tracts  of  waste  knd  in 
the  CO.  The  cultivated  land,  including  paries,  is 
estimated  at  600,000  acres,  of  which  100,000  may 
l)e  meadow  and  pasture,  and  500,000  arable.  The 
latter  is  distributed  as  follows :  viz.  200,000  acres 
of  clay  loam,  or  more  friable  mixed  loam ;  200,000 
acres  of  gravelly  or  sandy  loam,  or  other  mixed, 
including  calcareous  soils  ;  and  the  remainder,  or 
100,000  acres,  of  light  sandy,  gravelly,  or  other 
soils.  The  air  is  sharp  and  cold ;  and,  in  the  W. 
parts  particularly,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rain. 
Stafford  is  more  a  mining  and  manufacturing  than 
an  agricultural  co.;  but  husbandry,  though  not 
so  far  advanced  as  it  might  be,  is,  of  late,  very 
considerably  improved.  Wheat,  oats,  beans,  and 
liarley  are  the  principal  crops.  The  usual  rota- 
tion on  the  clay  land  is,  1.  fallow;  2.  wheat;  8. 
beans;  4.  seeds;  6.  oats.  Various  important  im- 
provementa  have  been  effected  within  the  last  50 
vears,  particularly  on  the  estates  of  some  great 
landowners,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who 
has  expended  large  sums  on  drainage,  on  the 
building  of  new,  commodious,  and  excelltsnt  farm- 
houses, and  on  other  substantial  improvements. 
The  cattle  of  Staffordshire  are  principally  of  the 
long-homed  breed;  but,  within  no  very  distant 
period,  they  have  been  extensively  crossed  with 
short-horns;  and  the  stocks  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal breeders  consist,  at  present,  entirely  of  the 
latter.  Dairy  husbandry  is  ex  tensi vely  practised ; 
cheese  is  the  principal  product,  and  it  is  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Cheshire  and  Derby.  The 
sheep  stock  is  estimated  at  about  187,000,  and  the 
produce  of  wool  at  about  8,500  packs.  Property 
m  estates  varying  from  10,000^  a  year  down  to 
40«. ;  farms  of  all  sizes,  from  25  to  500  acres,  but 
the  smaller  class  is  decreasing :  leases  frequently 
granted,  but  the  greater aumber  of  farms  held  at 
will.  Coal,  iron,  and  lime  are  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  in  most  ports  of  the  country.    It  is 


particulariy  famous  for  its  potteries  and  iron 
founderics.  The  chief  seat  of  the  former  is  in  a  dis- 
trict denominated  *  The  Potteries,*  between  New- 
castle-under-Lyne  and  Norton-on-the-Mo(N«,  in 
which  there  are  several  very  considerablo  towns 
and  villages,  mostly  supported  by  the  businerafi. 
llie  neighbourhotxl  affords  abundance  of  fine  clay 
and  coal;  but  the  finest  clays  are  principally 
brought  from  Purbeck,  in  Dorsetshire,  soapstone 
from  Cornwall,  and  flints  from  the  chalk  pits  near 
Oravesend,  and  from  Wales  and  Ireland.  The 
iron-works  are  principally  situated  in  the  S.  angle 
of  the  CO.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Walsall,  Wednesbon', 
and  Bilston.  The  manufacture  of  locks,  naiU 
e<lge  tools,  bridles,  spurs,  and  an  infinity  of  other 
hardware  articles,  is  prosecuted  upon  a  very  huge 
scale  at  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  and  Walsall,  and 
their  vicinity.  Soho,  the  famous  establishment  «>f 
Messrs.  Boiilton  and  Watt,  where  there  is  tlie 
greatest  manufactory  of  steam-engines  in  the 
world,  is  situated  within  this  co.,  on  its  extreme 
southern  border.  Glass  is  also  made  on  the  con- 
fines of  Worcestershire.  Hats,  shoes,  and  booL4 
are  prepared  at  Stafford  for  exportation,  as  well  as 
home  consumption ;  and  cotton-mills  have  been 
erected  at  Rochester  and  other  placea  Principal 
rivers,  Trent,  Dove,  and  Stoiir.  The  Trent  ami 
Mersey  canal  passes  through  the  county,  dixndln^ 
it  into  two  pretty  equal  parts ;  and  it  is  intersected 
by  an  immense  number  of  other  canals,  and  more 
recently  by  various  railways,  it  is  divided  into 
5  hundreds,  exd.  of  the  city  of  Lichfield  and  the 
bors.  of  Staflbrd  and  Newcastle-nnder-Lyne,  and 
145  parishes.  It  returns  17  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
viz.  4  for  the  CO. ;  2  each  for  the  city  of  Lichfield 
and  the  bors.  of  Newcasrle-under-Lyne,  Stafford, 
I  Tamworth,  Wolverhampton,  and  Stoke-upon- 
;  Trent ;  and  1  for  Walsall.  Registered  electon 
for  the  00.  21,545  in  1865,  being  10,704  for  the 
northern  and  10,841  for  the  southern  division.  At 
the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  147,105  uihah. 
houses,  and  746,943  inhabitants;  while,  in  1841, 
Stafford  had  97,777  inhab.  houses,  and  510,5iH 
inhabs. 

Stafford,  a  pari  and  mun.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  England,  hund.  Pirehill,  m  the  above  co., 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Sow,  crossed  here 
by  a  neat  stone  bridge,  28  m.  NN  W.  Birmingham, 
and  133^  m.  NW.  I^ndon  by  London  and  Korth 
Western  railway.  Pop.  12,582  in  1861.  The  town 
is  generally  well  built,  the  houses,  several  of  which 
are  handsome,  bein^  of  brick  and  slate ;  and  is 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  under  the  provisions 
of  a  local  act.  A  j^ood  supply  of  water  is  procured 
from  several  public  pumps.  The  principd  street 
mns  NNW.  from  the  bridge;  and  near  its  centre 
is  the  market-square,  in  which  is  the  county-ball, 
a  lan^e  modem  building  of  stone,  comprising  seve- 
ral handsome  apartments,  besides  an  assembly 
room,  a  grand  jury  room,  courts  for  the  assizes  and 
sessions,  mayor's  ofiice,  and  other  apartments. 
The  county  gaol  is  also  a  modem  structure  of  ex- 
tensive dimensions,  and  well  arranged,  both  for 
the  health  and  classification  of  prisoners,  200  of 
whom  may  be  accommodated  in  separate  cells. 
Stafford  has  two  pars.,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Chad'is 
now  consolidated.  St.  Mary's  is  a  large  craciform 
stmcture,  in  the  early  English  style,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a  lofty  octagonal  tower :  it 
has  been  restored  in  recent  years  at  ah  expenditure 
of  10,0001.  More  modem  edifices  are  Christchurch 
and  St.  Paul's ;  the  latter  is  a  good  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture.  St.  Chad's  is  a  Norman 
stmcture,  with  more  recent  English  additions. 
There  is  a  small  but  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
chapel ;  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, and  the  Society  of  Friends  have  places  of 
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vonhip,  mostly  with  attached  Sunday  schools. 
The  gnunmar  school,  an  ancient  foundation,  was 
much  enlarged  by  Edward  VI. :  the  income  from 
the  endowment  exceeds  8702.  a  year,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  paid  to  the  head-master,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  usher.  It  is  open  to  all  boys  of 
the  town ;  but  the  number  of  those  on  the^ounda- 
tion  seldom  exceeds  twenty.  The  appointment  of 
masters  is  vested  in  the  corporation,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
A  diocesan  national  school  is  established  here,  and 
a  Lancastrian  school  is  supported  by  subscription. 
'l*he  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  orphans  and 
widows  of  the  cleigy  within  the  archdeaconry  of 
Stafford  is  not  only  liberally  supported  by  sub- 
scription, but  has  *an  income  of  2,400/L  a  year, 
arising  from  funded  property.  Superannuated  or 
infirm  clergymen,  also,  are  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  this  charity.  The  county  infimuuy,  in  the 
Foregate,  has  accommodation  for  120  in-patients, 
and  rdieves  a  much  larger  number  of  patients  at 
theb  own  dwellings.  It  has  a  respectable  medical 
BUJt  The  county  lunatic  asvlum,  established  in 
1818,  receives  |)atients  not  only  from  the  co.  itself, 
but  ftom  the  kingdom  generidly,  though  the  for- 
mer are  received  on  lower  terms  than  the  others. 
This  establishment  is  supported  both  by  subscrip- 
tions and  funded  property :  it  is  admirably  con- 
ducted, and  may  rank  among  the  principal  asylums 
in  the  kingdom.  The  buildings  comprise  accom- 
modation for  170  patients,  and  the  gardens  cover 
an  area  of  several  acres.  There  is  an  almshouse ; 
but  it  is  poorly  endowed,  and  fast  falling  to  decay. 
Ilie  manufacture  of  shoes  is  the  principal  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  and  several  manufac- 
turers employ  150  hands:  a  good  workman  can 
earn  from  20's,  to  80«.  a  week,  and  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  labour.  The  tanning  of  leather  is  no 
longer  carried  on  to  any  extent,  Stafford  is  noted, 
in  common  with  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  its  ale. 

Stafford  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  John. 
It  is  divided,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  into 
two  wards,  its  officers  being  a  mayor,  five  alder- 
men, and  e^hteen  councillors.  The  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here.  The 
bor.  has  returned  two  mems.  to  the  U.  of  C.  since 
the  23rd  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to 
the  Keform  Act  being  in  the  resident  freemen. 
The  Boundary  Act  included  a  part  of  the  parish 
of  Castlechurch  with  the  old  borough.  Registered 
electors,  1,495  in  1865.  The  custom  of  lM}rough- 
Knglish,  by  which  lands  descend  to  the  younger 
w>n  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers,  prevails 
within  the  towna  and  liberties.  Stafford  is,  also, 
the  election  town  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co., 
as  well  as  the  principal  seat  of  a  poor-law  union, 
comprising  21  nan.  Markets  on  Saturday :  fairs, 
April  5,  May  14,  June  25,  Oct.  3,  and  Dec.  5, 
chiefly  for  horses  and  cattle.  There  is  also  a  fort- 
nightly cattle  market. 

STAMFORD,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  England.  SW.  extremity  co.  Lincoln,  on 
theWelland  (crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  of 
five  arches),  38  m.  S.  Lincoln,  SO  m.  N.  by  W. 
London  by  road,  and  92  m.  by  Great  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  8,047  in  1861.  The  town  is  well- 
built,  principally  of  stone,  partly  paved,  well 
lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  wat«r  from 
Wothorpe,  about  1  m.  distant ;  but  the  streets  are 
irregularly  laid  out.  The  town-hall,  rebuilt  in 
1776,  a  large  and  fine  edifice,  comprises  a  sessions- 
mom,  gaol,  and  muniment>-office.  The  town  has, 
also,  a  small,  well-arranged  theatre,  and  assembly- 
rooms.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  churches, 
of  which  only  six  remain  out  of  fourteen.  St. 
Mary's,  considered  the  mother-church,  was  built 
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about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is 
chiefly  in  the  later  English  style,  having  a  very 
fine  tower  and  spire.  All  Saints  is  a  handsome 
building,  with  a  tower  and  octangular  crocketed 
spire.  The  livings  are  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  are  numerous  Sunday  schools. 
The  grammar  school,  founded  in  1548,  is  well  en- 
dowed, the  net  income  of  the  master  being  nearly 
700^  a  year ;  but  the  school  has  for  many  years 
past  been  of  little  service  to  the  inhabs.  A  blue- 
coat  school  affords  clothing  and  instruction  to 
about  150  boys :  the  petty  school  was  founded  in 
1604,  and  a  girls'  national  school  was  established 
in  1816.  The  endowed  charities  are  numerous 
and  valuable:  several  hospitals,  or  almshouses, 
have  been  founded  at  different  times;  besides 
which,  there  are  several  considerable  be(}uests  for 
the  relief  of  the  aged  poor.  A  handsome  infirmary 
has  been  built  near  the  town,  and  fumbhes  accom- 
modation for  about  thuty  in-patients  and  150  out- 
pAtients.  There  are  no  manufactures ;  but  a  con- 
siderable business  is  carried  on  in  malting,  and  in 
a  retail  trade  with  the  neighbourhood.  The  Wel- 
land  is  navigable  for  barges  from  hence  to  the  sea. 
In  the  town  are  excellent  hot  and  cold  baths ;  and 
races  are  held  in  March  and  July,  on  Wittering 
Heath,  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  two  weekly  news- 
papers and  three  banks.  Markets  on  Monday  and 
Fnday,  the  latter  being  for  com.  Fairs:  Midlent 
Monday,  Monday  before  May  12,  and  Nov.  8. 

Stamford  (an.  Stean-fbrdef  meaning  the  paved 
ford)  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
It  is  divided,  under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  into  2 
wards,  its  officers  being  a  mayor  and  5  aldermen, 
with  18  councillors.  Quarter*  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  under  a  recorder,  and  there  is'  a  countv 
court.  The  custom  of  borough-English,  by  whicK 
landed  property  descends  to  the  youngest  son,  to 
the  exdusion  of  his  elder  brothers,  prevails  here ; 
but  there  is  only  one  copyhold  house  in  the  town. 
Stamford  has,  with  some  intermission,  sent  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act 
being  in  the  resident  freemen  and  inhabs.  paying 
scot  and  lot.  The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged 
by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of 
Stamford-baron  S.  of  the  river.  Reg.  electors,  555 
in  1865.  Stamford  is  the  principal  town  of  a  poor 
law  union  comprising  87  pars.  The  remains  of 
conventual  buildings,  which  are  found  abundantly 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  show  that  it  was 
formerly  of  some  importance  as  an  ecclesiastical 
settlement;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it 
became,  for  a;  brief  period,  the  scat  of  a  university, 
which,  however,  soon  fell  to  decay. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the'  town,  on  its  E. 
side,  is  Burghley  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  one  of  the  finest  Elizabethan  residences 
in  the  kingdom.  John  Clare,  the  poet,  who  was 
bom  in  this  neighbourhood,  worked  for  a  time  as 
gardener  in  the  park  attached  to  Burghley  House. 
(See  Life  of  John  Clare,  London,  1865.) 

STARGARD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov,  Pome- 
rania,  on  the  Ihna,in  a  very  fertile  country,  21  m. 
E.  by  S.  St«ttin,  on  the  railway  from  Stettin  to 
Posen.  Pop.  16,077  in  1861.  The  cupola  of  St. 
Mary's  church  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
elevated  in  Germany.  It  has  a  colleg^e  or  gymna- 
sium, founded  by  a  private  citizen  in  1631,  and 
a  school  of  arta,  with  distilleries  and  different 
branches  of  manufacture. 

STETTIN,  an  important  town  and  river  port  of 
Prossia,  cap.  Poraerania,  and  of  a  rcg.  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  36  m.  above 
where  it  unites  with  the  Baltic,  on  the  railway 
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from  Berlin  to  Kolbeig.  Pop.  64,431  in  1861, 
exclusive  of  garrison  of  5,944  men.  The  town 
communicates  by  a  bridge  with  a  suburb  on  the 
right  side  of  the  river,  and  is  very  strongly  forti- 
fi^.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  the  most  ancient  as 
well  as  the  principal  town  of  Pomerania.  Princi- 
pal edifices,  the  royal  castle,  governor's  house, 
mint,  exchange,  arsenal,  and  theatre.  It  has 
several  churches,  of  which  the  principal,  St.  Marv's, 
was  founded  in  1268.  The  warehouses  belongmg 
to  the  salt  company  are  the  most  extensive  ofany 
in  Prussia.  The  royal  square  is  ornamented  by  a 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  has  a  court  of 
appeal  for  the  circle,  a  gymnasium,  founded  in 
1543,  an  observatory,  a  seminary  for  the  training 
of  schoolmasters,  a  public  libmry,  and  various 
other  literary  institutions.  Ship  and  boat  build- 
ing, and  the  forging  of  anchors,  are  extonsively 
carried  on ;  there  are  also  distilleries,  with  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  manufactures.  Stettin  is  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  and  growing  commerce,  and 
the  principal  port  of  importation  ni  Prussia.  The 
town  owes  this  distinction  mainly  to  her  situa- 
tion. The  Oder,  which  flows  through  the  centre 
of  the  Prussian  dominions,  is  navigable  for  baiges 
as  far  as  Katibor,  near  the  extreme  soathem 
boundary  of  Prtuisian  Silesia,  and  is  united  by 
means  of  canals  with  the  Yistola,  Elbe,  and  the 
Spree.  Stettin  is,  consequently,  the  princijial 
emporium  of  some  veri'  extensive  and  flourishing 
countries ;  and  is  not  onlv  the  port  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  Breslaw,  and  other  towns,  but  also 
of  Berlin. 

Vessels  of  considerable  burden,  or  those  drawing 
above  seven  or  eight  fL  water,  load  and  unload  by 
means  of  lighters  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
Swinemfinde,  the  outport  of  Stettin,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  isle  of  Usedom.  (See  SwinkmUndb.) 
There  is  a  great  wool  fair  in  the  month  of  June 
each  year.  The  princiiml  articles  of  export  con- 
sist of  linens,  corn,  wool,  timber  and  staves,  zinc, 
manganese,  bones,  oil-cake,  and  bottles.  The 
imports  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
prwlucts,  wine,  indigo,  and  other  dye-stuffs,  cotton 
stuffs,  vam,  and  raw  cotton,  herrings,  hardware^ 
oil,  tallow,  coal,  and  salt.  Stettin  has  consider- 
able manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  hosiery, 
leather,  sail-cloth,  and  tobacco,  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive sugar  reflnerv  in  Prussia. 

STEUBENVILLfc,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  in 
Ohio,  cap.  Jefferson,  co.  on  the  Ohio,  45  m.  W. 
by  S.  Pittsburg.  Pop,  6,140  in  1860.  It  is  a 
flourishing,  well-built  town,  having  woollen,  cot- 
ton, steam-engine,  and  othef  machine  factorioM ; 
saw,  flour,  and  paper  mills;  and  printing  establinli- 
ments,  the  machinery  of  which  is  impelled  by 
steam.  It  presents  every  probability  of  a  rapid 
increase,  the  country  around  being  rich  and 
populous. 

STEYNING,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Sussex,  rape  Btamber,  hund.  Steyning ; 
area  of  par.  3,290  acres.  Pop.  1,620  in  1861.  The 
town,  on  the  Adur,  5  m.  from  the  English  Channel, 
and  114  iu>  S.  Horsham,  consists  of  four  indif- 
ferently built  streets.  It  has  a  very  curious  Nor- 
man church,  with  a  great  variety  of  excellent  and 
very  elaborate  detail.  Brotlierhood  Hall,  an  old 
editice  of  the  time  probably  of  Henry  VIII.,  is 
Appropriated  to  a  free  school,  founded  in  1614,  for 
the  classical  education  of  10  boys.  This  town 
sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  to  the  passing  of  the  Kcform  Act,  by 
which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  franchise  was 
nominally  vested  in  the  inhab.  householders  pav- 
ing scot  and  lot,  but  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  (^  Norfolk;  the  proprietor  of  the  borough.   It 
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is  a  polling  place  for  the  W.  division  of  the  oonntT, 
and  has  petty  sessions. 

STIRLING,  a  central  and  marit  co.  of  Scotland, 
having  N.  the  co.  Perth.  E.  the  Frith  of  Forth 
and  Lmlithjrow,  S.  the  latter,  Lanark  and  Dum- 
bart«n,  and  W.  the  latter  and  Loch  Lomond.  Area, 
321,280«cres,inc1uduig  8,320  acres  water.  Surface 
extremely  diversified,  consisting  partly  of  hich 
mountains,  partly  of  extensive  moors,  and  parSr 
of  very  rich  alluvial  carse  lands.  Ben  Lomond, 
the  moat  celebrated  and  best  known  of  the  High- 
land mountains,  in  the  NW.  part  of  the  county, 
immediately  above  Loch  Lomond,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  8.191  ft.  The  Fintry,  Campsie,  and 
Lemiox  hills  lie  in  the  middle  and  S.  parts  of 
the  CO. ;  the  surface,  from  Denny  NW.  to  Loch 
Lomond,  is  in  most  places  very  bleak  and  sterilo. 
The  low  alluvial  or  carse  lands,  which  are  ex- 
tremely productive,  lie  on  both  sides  the  Forth, 
but  rnncipally  on  its  S.  bank,  extending  frum 
Falkirk  to  above  Stiriing.  They  are  suppiosed  tn 
comprise  in  all,  from  35,000  to  45,000  acres.  They 
consist  principally  of  a  bluish  clay,  intermixed  with 
sand.  In  the  W.  parishes  clay  soil  predominates; 
and,  as  it  rests  on  a  bottom  of  hard  ferruginous 
clay,  it  is  cold  and  wet  In  some  places  along  the 
rivers  the  soil  is  light  and  gravelly.  In  the  high 
moors  it  b  mossy,  and  in  the  lower  grounds  there 
are  considerable  peat  bogs.  Several  large  estates, 
but  property  a  good  deal  divided.  Farms  in  the 
lower  districts  vary  from  20  to  300  acres;  but,  in 
the  hilly  and  mountainous  d'lstricts,  they  are  mnch 
larger.  Agriculture  very  various,  but  generally 
well  suited  to  the  situation  and  climate.  Drain- 
a|B^  has  recently  been  practised  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale.  In  the  carse,  wheat,  beans,  barley,  and 
clover,  but  particularly  the  first  two,  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  On  the  lighter  lands  turnips  are 
largely  cultivated,  oats  being  the  prevailing  cn>p 
on  all  tlie  poorer  high  lands.  Potatoea  generally 
cultivated.  Sheep  mostly  of  the  black-faced  Lin- 
ton breed,  but  Cheviots  have  been  laigely  intro- 
duced. Besides  the  cattle  bred  in  the  00.,  which 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  goodness,  great  num- 
bers of  Highland  cattle  are  annually  purchased 
for  feeding  at  the  Falkirk  trystw.  These  are  the 
greatest  fairs,  or  markets  for  cattle,  of  any  in 
Scotland.  They  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct.;  the  last  being  the  laigest. 
Cattle  in  all  sorts  of  condition  are  brought  to 
them  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  but  principally 
from  the  north ;  as  are  also  sheep  and  horses.  At 
an  average,  it  is  supposed  that  about  80,000  cattle, 
50,000  slieep,  and  5,000  hones,  are  annually  dis- 
posed of  at  these  tr^ts. 

Stirlinghire  is  said  to  have  about  13,000  acres  of 
natural  wood,  and  above  10,000  acres  of  planta- 
tions. The  E.  parts  of  the  co.  have  a  finely  diver- 
sified appearance,  and  the  view  from  Stirling  Castle 
is  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other  in  Britain. 
(See  next  art.)  Coal  abundant,  and  there  are  large 
supplies  of  iron-stone.  Extensive  works  have  Ion;; 
been  established  at  Carron,  for  the  smelting  of 
iron,  and  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  calt-m>n 
goods,  whether  for  civil  or  warlike  purposes.  (See 
Cau  BON.)  Exclusive  of  distilleries,  some  branches 
of  manufacture,  on  a  ytretty  considerable  scale,  are 
carried  on  at  St.  Ninian's,  Stirluig,  Falkirk,  and 
other  towns.  Principal  river>  Forth;  to  which 
are  tributary  the  Carron,  Bannockbuni,  and  other 
small  streams.  Stirlfag  has  25  pars.,  and  returns 
1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Rc^tered  electors  for  the 
CO.  1,943  in  1865.  The  bor.  of  Stirling  unites  with 
the  bors.  of  Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline,  Queens- 
ferry,  and  CuUoss;  and  the  bor.  of  Falkirk  with 
those  of  Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Airdrie,  and  Hamil- 
ton, in  returning  representatives.    At  the  census 
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of  1861,  the  CO.  bad  12,271  inhab.  houses,  and 
9U926  inhabitants;  while,  in  1841,  Stirling  had 
15,813  inhab.  houues,  and  82,057  inhabitants. 

Stirling,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.,  river  port, 
market  town,  and  fortress  of  Scotland,  ca|>.  of  the 
above  co.,  on  the  Forth,  30  m.  WNW.  Edmbuiigb, 
and  22  m.  NE.  Glasgow,  on  the  Scottish  Central 
railwaj.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  includes  the 
suburb  of  St;  Ninian's,  13,707  in  1861.  The  situ- 
ation of  Stirling  is  maffnifident  in  the  extreme, 
it  is  built  on  the  SE.  declivity  of  a  hill,  which, 
rising  from  one  of  the  most  fertileplains  in  Scot- 
land, terminates  on  the  N.  and  W.^  immediately 
over  the  river,  in  an  abrupt  basaltic  rock,  about 
300  fU  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  fine  old  castle. 
It  consequently  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Edinburgh ;  but  its  situation  is  finer,  more  central, 
and  in  all  respects  more  suitable  for  the  capital  of 
Scotliuid.  The  \'iew  from  the  castle,  if  not  un- 
rivalled, is,  at  all  events,  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
in  the  empire.  It  combines  all  that  can  give  va- 
riety, interest,  and  grandeur  to  a  prospect.  To 
the  E.  it  extends  over  the  richest  valley  in  Scot- 
land, as  far  as  Edinburgh,  commanding  all  the 
windings  of  the  Forth ;  to  the  W.  is  the  fertile 
strath  of  Menteith,  the  view  in  this  direction  being 
bounded  by  Ben  Lomond ;  on  the  N.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  range  of  the  Ochill  hills ;  and  immediately 
to  the  S.  is  the  field  of  Banuockbum,  the  Marathon 
of  Bruce  and  of  Scotland.  The  principal  street, 
which  extends  from  the  castle  down  the  ridge  of 
the  hill,  with  narrow  cross  streets  branching  from 
it  down  the  declivity  on  each  side,  ia  open  and 
spacious ;  and  the  houses,  though  many  of  them 
bear  marks  of  antiquity,  are  generally  lofty  and 
comfortable.  The  principal  building  b  the  castle. 
A  fortress  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on  its  site 
by  the  Romans,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
great  antiquity.  Its  inaccessible  situation  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  point  where  the 
Forth  first  becomes  fordable,  renders  it,  as  it  were, 
the  key  of  the  Lowlands  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  Highlands  on  the  other. 

Stirling  early  became  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance^ and  it  was  for  a  lengthened  period  a  favourite 
ruyal  residence,  and  the  seat  oi  the  l^islature. 
Previously  to  the  invention  of  artillery,  the  castle 
was  a  place  of  great  strength  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  additions  made  to  the  works  in  more  modern 
times,  it  could  not  op)K)se  any  effectual  resistance 
to  an  army  properlpr  supplied  with  artillery.  It  is 
a  quadrangular  building,  with  an  open  area  in  the 
centre,  and,  besides  other  structures,  includes  the 
old  myal  palace,  principally  built  by  James  V.,  and 
the  parliament  house ;  but  these  venerable  struc- 
tures have  been  converted  into  barracks.  It  is 
(Stipulated  in  the  articles  of  union  with  England, 
that  Stirling  Castle  shall  be  always  garrisoned, 
and  kept  in  repair. 

Among  tlie  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the 
town-house,  gaol,  Cowan's  hospital,  founded  in 
103U,  and  richly  endowed ;  the  athensum,  with  a 
»pire  120  fl.  in  height,  and  a  hall  for  the  circuit  and 
sheriff  courts.  The  old  church,  a  venerable  Gothic 
edifice,  a  portion  of  which  formed  part  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  founded  in  1494,  has  long  been 
divided  into  two  places  of  worship.  James  YL, 
when  a  child,  was  crowned  in  it,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1567,  the  coronation  sermon  being  preached 
bv  the  famous  reformer,  John  Knox.  Three 
churches  belong  to  the  Establishment;  2  to  the 
Free  Church,  2  to  the  United  Presbyterians,  and 
1  each  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, Episcopalians,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Kom.  Caths.  Some  of  the  houses  formerl^r  occu- 
pied by  the  principal  Scotch  nobles  are  still  met 
irith  in  different  parts  of  the  town.     Religious 
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dissent  prevails  in  Stirling,  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  town  of  Scotland.  Ebe- 
nezer  Erskine,  one  of  the  ministers  of  StirUng,  was 
(along  with  his  brother  Ralph,  one  of  the  min- 
ist«rs  of  Dunfermline)  a  founder  of  the  Secession 
or  Associate  Synod,  about  1740.  The  town  has 
been  lon^  eminent  for  its  schools,  particularly  those 
for  classical  literature.  It  has  also  a  medianics* 
institute  and  several  public  libraries.  Exclusive 
of  Cowan's  hospital,  noticed  above,  founded  by  a 
citizen  of  that  name,  Stirling  has  two  other  well- 
endowed  hospitals,  exclusive  of  the  interest  of 
4,0001.  left  in  mortmain  for  behalf  of  the  poor. 

llie  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  tartans,  tartan 
shawls,  carpets,  and  yams,  which  is  carried  on  to 
a  large  extent;  and  the  dyeing  of  yams,  home- 
made cloths,  and  silks  is  also  carried  on.  Cotton 
goods  are  manufactured,  though  to  no  great  ex- 
tent, with  ropes,  midt,  leather,  soap,  and  candles. 
The  town  has  extensive  markets,  the  com  ex- 
change being  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland :  it  has 
also  a  considerable  coasting  and  retail  trade.  About 
100  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  trade  on  the  Forth 
up  to  Stirling,  and  steam- packets  plv  daily  between 
the  town  and  Granton  Pier,  near  Edinburgh. 

Stirling  received  its  first  charter  from  Alexander 
Lin  1120;  it  is  now  governed  by  a  provost,  8 
bailies,  and  18  councillors.  Corporation  revenue, 
about  SfiOOL  a  year.  The  bor.  unites  with  Dun- 
fermline, Culross,  Inverkeithing,  and  S.  Queens- 
ferry,  in  scuduig  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Regis- 
tered electors,  636  in  1865. 

Stirling  and  its  immediate  vicinity  has  been  tlie 
scene  of  some  of  tlie  most  memorable  events  in 
Scotch  historj'.  In  1297  Wallace  defeated  a  for- 
midable English  army  close  to  the  town ;  and  the 
victory  of  Bruce  at  Bannockbum,  in  1314,  secured 
the  independence  of  Scotland.  James  II.  was  bom 
in  the  castle ;  and  there,  in  1452,  he  murdered  the 
Earl  Douglas,  whom  he  had  inveigled  thither  by 
the  ^nt  of  a  safe  conduct,  and  the  assurances 
of  friendship.  Stirling  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
James  Y.,  and  his  favourite  residence. .  Here  alB<» 
James  YI.  resided  with  his  tutor,  the  celebrated 
George  Buchanan  {Scotorum  std  icucuU  facile  prin- 
cep8)j  till  he  was  13  years  of  age;  and  here,  as 
already  stated,  he  was  crowned  in  1567.  The 
abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  ui  Scotland,  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Forth,  a  short  way  from  Stirling.  Its  ruins 
are  still  ver}'  considerable. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  hund.  Thoragate,  on  the  Test, 
a  tributary  of  the  Anton,  and  on  the  Andover 
canal,  8  m.  WNW.  Winchester.  Area  of  par.  1 ,220 
acres.  Pop.  935  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  town- 
hall,  a  neat  edifice,  erected  in  1810  by  the  marquis 
of  Westminster.  From  the  first  of  Elizabeth  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  lieforro  Act,  by  which  it  was 
disfranchised,  this  pcttpr  place,  or  rather  its  pro- 
prietors, enjoyed  the  pnviiege  of  sending  2  mcnis. 
to  tlie  H.  of  C. 

STOCKHOLM,  a  celebrated  city  of  the  N.  of. 
Europe,  the  cap.  of  Sweden,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Lake  Moehir  with  the  Baltic,  440  m.  W.  by  S.  Pe- 
tersburg. Pop.  124,691  in  1863.  Stockholm  w 
very  strikingly  situated,  partly  on  a  number  of 
islands,  at  the  entrance  or  the  lake,  and  partly  on 
the  mainland,  upon  both  sides  of  the  strait,  cover- 
ing altogether  an  area  of  about  4^  sq.  m.  The 
view  of  me  city,  when  approached  from  the  Baltic, 
commands  the  palace,  the  principal  bridge,  and 
other  prominent  objects,  and  is  extremely  grand 
and  imposing.  On  the  islands,  and  moro  fiarti- 
cularlyon  those  called  Stockholm  (isl.of  the  Castle) , 
Riddarhalnt  (Knight's  isL),  and  Hdge  AwTs  holm 
(isl.  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  all  so  near  each  other  that 
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they  are  united  by  13  short  bridges  or  stone,  and 
others  of  wood,  stand  the  king's  palace,  the  great 
cathedral,  the  bank,  the  hall  of  the  diet,  and  most 
of  the  more  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  city; 
but  the  larger  portion  of  the  private  houses  jure 
built  on  the  mainland,  which  on  the  N.  side^callcd 
the  Nbrrmalm,  or  N.  suburb,  slo])es  gradually  back- 
wards from  the  shore ;  but  on  the  S.  side^  or  the 
Sodermalm,  rises  in  bold  abrunC  cliffs,  where  the 
white  houses  nestle  beautifully  among  shading 
trees.  The  streets  on  the  mainland  are  in  general 
regular,  thoi^h  not  very  wide ;  but  many  of  those 
on  the  islands  are  narrow  and  crooked.  On  the 
three  principal  islands  most  of  the  houses  are  of 
stone,  but  m  the  N.  and  S.  suburbs  the  greater 
part  are  of  stuccoed  brick,  painted  white,  yellow, 
or  faint  blue.  In  the  remote  suburbs  wood  is  the 
only  material  employed.  lu  most  of  the  houses 
the  stairs  and  lobbies  are  of  a  dark  blue  stone. 
Most  of  the  great  thoroughfares  are  well  paved, 
but  almost  wholly  destitute  of  footpaths.  In  all 
parts  of  the  city  it  has  been  necessary,  firom  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  to  build  upon  piles.  Except 
some  churches,  few  buildings  of  importance  are 
situated  in  the  N.  suburb.  It  contains,  however, 
the  two  principal  squares  of  the  city,  one  of  which, 
the  *  King's  garden,'  bordered  with  laige  shady 
trees,  has  a  good  statue  of  Charles  XIII. ;  while 
the  other,  called  the  square  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
(one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  opera  house, 
in  which  Gustavus  III.  was  assassinated  in  1792), 
has  a  well-executed  statue  of  the  hero  whose  name 
it  bears.  From  this  square  a  handsome  bridge 
opens  a  communication  with  the  principal  island 
and  the  royal  palace,  and  forms  the  most  fashion- 
able lounge  in  Stockholm.  The  line  of  this  bridge 
crosses  Helge  Aud's  island,  cutting  off  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  latter,  which,  being  fitted  up  as  a  garden, 
is  the  resort  of  the  best  society  of  the  capital.  Tlie 
S5dermalm,  or  S.  subiurb,  is'  connected  with  the 
city  by  a  bridge,  underneath  which  are  sluices  for 
drawing  off  the  waters  of  the  lake.  It  hai)  2  fine 
churches,  and  a  statue  of  Charles  XII.  on  the 
military  parade. 

Though  Stockholm  has  numerous  statues,  it  has 
but  few  public  edifices  of  an  ornamental  character. 
The  palace,  however,  an  immense  quadrangular 
edifice,  begim  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Xll., 
has  a  majestic  appearance  from  whatever  point  it 
may  be  viewed.  Its  N.  and  S.  faces  being  pro- 
longed eastward  towards  the  sea,  inclose  between 
them  a  Hower-garden.  The  lower  part  i»  of  polished 
granite ;  the  upper,  of  brick  covered  with  cement. 
It  cx)ntains  a  museum  of  antiquities  and  sculpture, 
with  several  good  works  by  Swedish  artists;  a 
picture-gallerj',  in  which  are  a  few  fine  paintings 
by  Kapliael,  Teniers,  Paul  Potter,  and  Ostade, 
Home  other  superior  paintings  in  the  queen's  apart- 
ment; the  royal  library,  with  60,000  vols.,  in 
which  a  copy  of  everj'  book  printed  in  Sweden  must 
be  deposited ;  the  mint,  the  repository  of  national 
archives,  and  a  chapel,  very  splendidly  fitted  up. 
hroad  and  massive  oua^s,  which  surround  the 
]>alace  on  its  K.  and  N.  sides  towards  the  principal 
harbour,  eflcctually  prevent  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  the  shipping,  which  at  one  point  is  very 
dense,  from  reaching  the  royal  apartments.  On 
one  of  the  quays,  within  view  of  the  palace  win- 
dows, is  a  statue  of  Gustavus  III. ;  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue  leading  from  this  point,  a 
small  but  handsome  obelisk  has  been  raised  to 
his  memory.  The  king's  stables,  on  an  adjacent 
island,  form  a  ver>'  extensive  quadrangular  build- 
in-^,  having  aMU}mmodation  for  120  horses.  The 
churches,  externally,  are  in  general  devoid  of  ar- 
chitectural merit:  but  the  cathedral  of  St.  Nicho- 
las's church,  adjoining  the  palace,  in  which  the 


kings  of  Sweden  are  crowned,  is  imposing  from 
its  mass,  and  has  some  paintings  and  sculptures  of 
merit,  and  a  remarkable  piece  of  carving,  repre- 
senting St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  But  the  m<wt 
interesting  church  is  the  Riddarholm,  in  which 
the  kings  of  Sweden  are  buried,  and  in  which  arc 
preserv«i  many  national  military  trophies.  The 
spire  of  this  clnirch,  destroyed  by  lightning  in 
1835,  has  since  been  replaced.  There  are  abo  Ger- 
man, Finnish,  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  churcheK. 
The  Riddarhuaet,  or  Hall  of  the  Diet,  erected  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Christina,  is  in  a  peculiar  style 
of  architecture,  and  has  its  roof  ornamented  with 
statues.  The  room  in  which  the  diet  aaaembl» 
is  of  moderate  size.  Its  walls  are  hung  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  principal  Swcdbh  fami- 
lies, and  its  seats  are  subdivided  into  4  distinct 
compartments,  without,  however,  any  difference 
as  to  the  mode  of  their  fittings.  The  president's 
chair,  a  fine  specimen  of  workmanship,  is  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall;  the  nobles'  seats  being  on 
the  right,  those  of  the  cleigy  on  the  left,  and  those 
of  the  town  and  country  deputies  in  front.  The 
town-house  is  an  old-fashioned  building,  with  4 
wings.  The  mUitaiy  hospital,  on  one  of  the  more 
remote  islands,  b  among  the  best  establishment 
of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  hospital,  founde<l  by 
Gustavus  III.,  though  spacious,  is  not  so  well 
conducted.  There  are  several  well-ordered  prisons 
and  public  charities  of  various  descriptions,  in- 
cluding a  foundling  hospital,  to  which  many 
children  arc  carried. 

There  are  several  public  parks  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  Stockholm.  The  most  celebrated  is  the 
Djurgarten  (deer  garden),  to  the  £.  of  the  city. 
From  ita  great  extent  and  romantic  character,  it 
is.  probably,  the  finest  public  park  in  Etm>|M;. 
The  rugged  peninsula,  of  which  it  occupies  tbe 
greater  part,  is  so  varied  with  rocks  and  trees,  tlmt 
art,  which  must  do  every  thing  in  the  park;*  of 
other  great  capitals,  has  here  only  not  to  injure 
nature.  The  margin  of  the  peninsula  is  covered 
with  old-fashioned  eating-houses  and  places  of 
entertainment.  Within  this  confused  circle  runs 
the  beautiful  carria^pe  drive,  lined  with  modern 
villas  of  classical  design.  Swiss  cottages,  and  Italian 
verandahs.  Among  these  are  placed  coffec-honseK, 
equestrian  theatres,  and  danaug-rooms,  while  the 
space  between  them  and  the  road  is  occupied  with 
fiower-plots  and  shrubberies,  through  which  rustic 
seats  are  scatteretl.  In  this  park  is  the  bust  of 
Bellman,  a  lyric  poet  of  great  excellence,  in  the 
time  of  (lus'tavus  HI,  The  anniversary  of  this 
poet's  birlh  is  kept  with  great  rejoicings  by  all 
classes,  but  especially  the  Bacchanalian  Clul), 
whose  members,  headed  sometimes  by  the  king 
himself,  come  out  in  festive  array,  to  )>arade  round 
this  bust,  which  is  very  appropriately  decorated 
with  grapes  and  \'ine-ieave8.  Not  ikr  from  tni* 
popular  monument  is  Roaendahly  a  favourite  ram- 
mer residence  of  tlie  king.  This,  like  all  the  other 
houses  in  the  park,  is  a  portable  wooden  ediHoe, 
which  piece  of  structure  is  very  common  all  round 
Stockholm.  Drottningsholm  and  Haga,  at  different 
distances  from  the  capital,  are  other  royal  summer 
residences.  Near  Kosendahl  Palace  is  an  im- 
mense porph>Ty  vase,  9  ft.  in  height  and  12  ft.  in 
diamet-er,  wliich  cost  about  10,000/.  Opposite 
Haga  is  the  new  burial-ground,  a  spacious  ceme- 
ter>%  in  which  are  some  fine  monuments.  C^Ibeig 
and  Ulriksdale  were  formerly  royal  palaces:  but 
the  former  has  been  converted  into  a  military 
academy,  and  the  latter  into  a  military  hospital. 

Stockholm  is  the  principal  emporium  of  Sweden, 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  from  the  Baltic  is  in- 
tricate; but  the  water  is  deep  and  the  harbour 
itself  capacious  and  cxcellent|  the  largest  vessels 
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lying  close  to  the  quevs.  The  principal  exports 
are  iron,  timber,  and  deals.  (See  Sweden.) 
Stockholm  is  also  the  chief  manufacturing  town 
of  the  kingdom,  having  woollen  cloth,  cotton, 
lineu,  silk,  glass,  and  earthenware  factories,  iron- 
works, including  factories  for  the  construction  of 
steam  engines.  The  more  important  branches  of 
commerce  are  generally  carried  on  bj  natives  of 
the  city ;  settlers  from  the  provinces  being  com- 
pantively  few,  except  such  as  are  engaged  in  the 
more  laborious  kinds  of  occupations.  During  the 
rammer  nearly  all  persons  in  tolerable  circum- 
stances spend  part  of  their  time  in  the  environs. 
At  all  the  public  places  visitors  are  waited  on  by 
women ;  and  a  stranger  is  surprised  to  see  many 
employments  entrusted  to  men  in  other  countries 
here  undertaken  by  females.  The  feny-boats,  for 
instance,  are  almost  all  rowed  by  Dalecarlian 
females,  in  their  peculiar  native  costume. 

Stockholm  has  several  distin^iished  academies, 
including  the  academy  of  sciences,  established 
about  1740,  with  an  admirable  museum  of  zoo- 
logy; the  Swedish  academjr,  founded  by  Gus- 
I  tavus  IIL ;  the  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
j  which  has  produced  »Bigel,  Fogelberg,  and  Bys- 
I  tram ;  and  that  of  literature,  a  college  of  medicine, 
I  Hchools  of  navigation  and  arawing,  with  societies 
!  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  phUoeophy.  There 
are  also  aeveral  clubs  and  reading-rooma,  on  the 
name  plan  as  those  of  London. 

Stockholm  appean  to  have  been  founded  by 
Biiger,  regent  of  Sweden,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
toiy.  It  became  the  residence  of  the  Swedish 
sovereign  soon  after  Burger's  death,  but  waa  not 
recognised  as  the  capital  till  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, previously  to  which,  Upsala  had  been  the  seat 
of  the  court. 

STOCKPORT,  a  pari.  bor.  and  manufacturing 
town  of  England,  co.  Chester,  on  the  borders  of 
Lancashire,  5  m.  SB.  Manchester,  10  m.  N.  Mac- 
clestield,  and  183  m.  NW.  London,  by  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  64,681  in 
1861.  The  parL  and  mun.  bor.  comprises  the 
township  of  Stockport,  with  part  of  those  of  Brin- 
nington  and  Heaton  Noriis,  and  the  hamlets  of 
Brinksway  and  Edgeley,  in  the  adjacent  par.  of 
Cheadle.  The  town-proper,  which  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  militaiy  station, 
is  buili'on  an  abrupt  hill  beside  the  Mersey, 
which,  sweeping  round  its  E.  and  N.  boundanr,  is 
liere  joined  by  the  Tame.  From  the  bank  of  the 
river  the  houses  rise  in  successive  tiers  round  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
some  having  apartments  excavated  in  the  sand- 
stone rock;  and  the  numerous  extensive  factories 
elevated  above  each  other,  and  spreading  over  the 
town,  ^ive  it,  especially  when  lighted  up  at  night, 
a  striJung  appearance.  The  most  ancient  nart  of 
the  town  surrounds  the  church  and  market-place  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  whence  various  streets  diverge 
in  diflerent  directions.  The  principal  street,  called 
the  Underbank,  follows  the  direction  of  the  old 
Roman  road  S.  to  Buxton.  Three  bridges  across 
the  Mersepr  connect  the  town-proper  with  its 
suburbs  or  Portwood  and  Heaton  Norris.  Port- 
wood,  in  the  township  of  Brinnington,  is  laxge, 
populous,  and  of  considerable  manufacturing  and 
commercial  importance.  To  the  W.  of  Stockport 
numerous  streets,  houses,  and  factories  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  hamlets  of  Brinksway  and 
i^dgeley.  Heaton  Norris,  which  is  situated  in 
Lancashire,  communicates  with  the  better  part  of 
Stockport,  by  a  new  line  of  road,  and  a  noble 
Inidge  of  eleven  arches  across  the  valley  and  the 
river.  The  arch  over  the  river,  built  of  hard  white 
stone,  has  a  span  of  above  90  ft.,  and  an  elevation 
of  40  ft,  above  the  water.     The  arches  on  the 


Cheshire  side  are  carried  across  several  stieets, 
leaving  thoroughfares  underneath. 

Stockport  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas, 
and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water.  The  par. 
church,  the  chief  public  edifice,  appears  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  14th  century,  but  has  been 
much  patched  up  in  later  times.  The  chancel 
had  a  fine  decorated  E.  window,  but  this  has  been 
removed.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  church  is  a  lofty 
square  tower,  crowned  with  a  pierced  parapet  and 
pmnacles,  and  in  the  interior  are  several  ancient 
monuments.  The  living,  a  rectory  of  the  clear 
annual  value  of  1,882/.,  is  in  the  gift  of  Lady 
Vernon.  There  are  fourteen  other  churches  in  the 
town,  among  them  St.  Thomas's,  an  elegant  build- 
ing in  the  Grecian  style,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
14.5o52.,  and  numerous  places  of  worship  for  In- 
dependents, Methodists,  Friends,  Unitarians,  R. 
Catholics,  &c.  A  free  grammar  school  founded  in 
1487,  is  under  the  government  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  of  London.  It  gives  gratis  instruction 
to  150  boys,  sons  of  inhabs.  of  Stockport,  in  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education.  Their  nomin- 
ation rests  with  three  visitors  appointed  by  the 
Goldsmiths'  Court  of  Assistants.  Some  handsome 
buildings  for  this  foundation  have  been  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  about  4,000/1  A  lai^e  national  scliool 
was  established  at  Stockport  in  1805,  and  school- 
houses  were  built,  at  an  expense  of  10,000/,  A 
great  number  of  children  of  f)oth  sexes  are  edu- 
cated here,  and  without  the  town  this  establish- 
ment has  several  branch  schools.  Most  of  the 
religious  denominations  have  their  own  Sunday 
schools.  There  are  almshouses  for  six  poor  men, 
founded  in  1683,  and  various  other  charities  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  A  public  park,  called 
Vernon  Park,  of  26  acres,  with  statues  and  foun- 
tains, was  opened  in  1858. 

Formerly^  the  winding  and  throwing  of  silk 
were  the  pnncipal  branches  of  industry  in  Stock- 
port; but  these  have  declined  in  favour  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which  now  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  pop.  Many  large  factories 
have  been  constructed  of  late  years.  There  are 
also  several  silk-mills  in  full  activity,  the  rivers 
affording  an  ample  supply  of  water.  The  import- 
ance of  Stockport  as  a*  manufacturing  town  is, 
however,  chiefly  owing  to  its  abundant  supply  o( 
coal,  obtained  from  Poynton  and  the  districts  on 
the  line  of  the  Manchester  and  Ashton  canal,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a  branch  canaL  The 
weaving  of  calico  has  spread  itself  over  all  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  calico-printing  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent,  there  beuig  many  large 
dye-houses  m  the  vicinity.  Fine  woollen  cloths 
and  hats  are  also  manufactured,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery  is  an  important  department. 
The  mun.  bor.  is  divided,  under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  into  6  wards,  and  is  governed  by 
14  aldermen  and  42  councillors.  The  ancient 
charter  of  incorporation  is  of  uncertain  date.  The 
office  of  mayor  was,  till  a  late  period,  mosUy  ho- 
norary; the  town  now  has  a  commission  of  the 
peace.  Corp.  revenue,  16^329/.  in  1860.  The  Re- 
form Act  conferred  on  this  bor.,  for  the  first  time, 
the  privilege  of  returning  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  Bettered  electors,  1,347  in  1865.  The  mo8t 
interesting  object  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockport  Is 
the  stupendous  liaduct  of  the  Manchester  and 
Birmmgham  railway  over  the  Mersey,  erected  ut 
a  cost  of  100,000/. 

This  town  was  a  military  post  of  some  con- 
sequence previously  to  the  Conquest,  but  as  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  it  had  pro- 
bably been  destroyed  at  that  epoch.  No  remains 
now  exist  of  its  old  castle.  In  the  civil  war, 
Stockport  was  firet  garrisoned  by  the  porliamcntM^ 
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then  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  but  finally  retaken 
by  the  parliamentary  troopS)  who  retained  it  till 
the  termination  of  the  contest. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES,  a  town,  sea-port,  bor., 
and  par.  of  England,  being,  next  to  Newcastle, 
Sunderland,  and  Hartlepool,  the  principal  port 
in  the  kingdom  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  co.  Dur- 
ham, ward  Stockton,  on  the  Tees,  near  its  mouth ; 
17^  m.  SE.  Durham,  and  288  m.  N.  London  by 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  munic  bor. 
13,357,  and  of  par.  13,761  in  1861.  Area  of 
parish,  which  comprises  the  townships  of  Stock- 
ton, Preston-on-Tees,  and  Uartbum,  4«190  acres. 
The  to>m,  one  of  the  cleanest  and  handsomest  in 
the  N.  of  England,  consists  of  a  straight  and  wide 
main  street,  a  mile  in  length,  running  from  N.  to 
S.,  in  which  are  many  gwd  houses,  Duilt  chiefly 
of  brick,  though  a  few  are  of  stone,  taken  from  the 
old  castle.  From  this  street,  smaller  ones  branch 
off  on  the  E.  towards  the  river;  while  on  the  W. 
a  great  many  new  houses  and  streets  have  been 
recently  built.  In  the  NE.  part  of  the  town  is  a 
spacious  square,  lately  enclosed  and  planted,  in 
which  arc  some  good  buildings.  About  the  middle 
of  the  high  street  is  the  town-hall,  a  commodious 
square  edifice,  with  court,  assembly,  and  other 
public  rooms,  but  partly  occupied  as  an  hotel  and 
near  it  is  a  handsome  Doric  column,  on  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  an  open  cross.  Near  the  S. 
end  of  the  town  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  w^ith 
five  elliptical  arches,  erected  by  subscription, 
between  1764  and  1769,  at  an  expense  of  8,000/. 
The  tolls  of  the  ferry  over  the  Tees  were  pre- 
viously the  property  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  to 
whom  a  considerable  annuity  was  made  pay- 
able by  the  shareholders,  but  the  whole  debt 
having'  been  paid  off,  the  bridge  became  toll  free 
in  1820. 

A  little  further  S.  the  Tees  is  crossed  by  a  suspen- 
sion bridge,  forming  part  of  the  Middleborough 
branch  of  the  Darlington  and  Stocktrm  railway. 
The  Port  Clarence  railway  terminates  on  the 
Tees,  a  little  NE.  of  Stockton.  The  par.  church 
is  a  neat  brick  edifice,  with  a  tower  80  ft.  in 
height  at  its  W.  end.  The  living,  a  vicarage, 
worth  247/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Ba]>- 
^ists.  Friends,  Independents,  Methodists,  Uni- 
tarians, and  Horn.  Cath.,  several  having  Sunday 
sch(K)ls  attached;  a  mechanics'  institute  and 
libran',  a  subscription-library,  and  a  neat  theatre. 
A  charity-school  was  founded  here  by  subscrip- 
tion in  1721,  and  a  school  fur  girls  in  1803;  and 
Stockton,  with  the  adjacent  parish  of  Norton,  has 
n  scholarship  at  Hrazcnnose  College,  Oxon.  Some 
almshouses,  established  in  1682,  were  rebuilt  in 
1816,  and  afford  accommodation  to  36  poor  per- 
sons. It  has  a  dispensary',  a  savings'  bank,  and 
many  benefit  societies. 

The  only  manufacture  is  that  of  sail-cloth,  for 
which  there  are  some  considerable  establishments. 
New  coal  mines  of  large  extent  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  trade  of 
the  port  has  increased  considerably  of  late  years. 
Linen  and  worsted  yam  and  lead  are  also  shipped 
in  c<insiderable  quantities.  There  belonged  to  the 
port,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1864,  eight  sailing  vessels 
luider  50,  and  39  above  60  tons,  besides  eleven 
steamers  under  50,  and  four  above  50  tons.  The 
customs  revenue  amounted  to  75,036/.  in  1863. 
The  port  dues  belong  to  the  bistiop  of  Durham,  as 
lord  of  the  manor,  but  are  leased  to  the  corporation 
at  a  nominal  rent.  Stockton  is  supposed  to  have 
been  incorporated  about  the  13th  century.  The 
mun.  borough  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  five  aldermen,  ard 
eighteen  councillors.    The  bor.  has,  under  the 
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Hun.  Reform  Act,  a  commlBsion  of  the  peace  and 
a  county  court. 

Stockton  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was 
long  the  occasional  residence  of  the  bishops  or 
Durham.  Its  castle  was  demolbhed  by  order  of 
parliament  in  1647. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT,  a  pari,  bor.,  town- 
ship, and  par.  of  England,  co.  Stafford,  hund. 
Pirehill,  on  the  Trent,  2^  m.  E.  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  16  m.  N.  by  W.  Stafford,  and  144  m.  NW. 
London  by  North  Staffordshire  and  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  71,308,  and 
of  pari  bor.  101,207  in  1861.  The  parL  bor.  com- 
prises the  most  populous  portion  of  the  par.,  in- 
cluding the  townships  of  Hanley,  Shelton,  Lane 
End,  Fenton,  with  those  of  Bunlem,  Tunstall, 
and  Ruston  Grange,  and  the  hamlet  of  Sneyd,  in 
adjacent  pars.,  being,  in  fact,  co-extensive  with 
the  district  termed  the  Potteries.  It  has  an  entLrc 
area  of  about  16,000  acres.  Stoke-upon-Trent  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  old  parish  church  being  much  decayed,  a  new 
and  handsome  church  was  erected  in  1826,  partly 
bv  subscription  among  the  inhabs.  In  it  has  been 
placed  a  bust  of  the  great  founder  of  the  earthen- 
ware manufactory,  ihe  celebrated  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, who  died  in  1795.  There  are  several  other 
churches,  and  chapels  for  various  dissenting  sects, 
and  a  lai^ge  national  school.  The  Trent  and  Mer- 
sey canal  passes  through  Stoke  par.,  and  on  its 
banks  are  numerous  wharfs  for  shipping  the 
c&rthenware,  which  is  the  great,  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  product  of  this  district  Tho 
towns  now  included  within  the  district  called  the 
Potteries  have  almost  all  risen  to  importance 
since  about  1760,  when  Wedgwood  commenced 
his  career.  Tho  Reform  Act  erected  it  and  the 
districts  specified  above  into  a  pari,  bor.,  and  gave 
it  the  privilege  of  sending  two  mems.  to  the  H.of 
C.    Registered  electors,  2,858  in  1866. 

The  towns  and  villages  comprised  in  the  Pot- 
teries, or  in  the  pari.  bor.  of  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
are  so  near  each  other,  that  their  limits  are  not 
easily  defined,  and  to  a  stranger  the  entire  district 
has  the  appearance  of  a  large  straggling  town.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  pop.  is  engaged  in, 
and  a  still  greater  is  dependent  for  support  on,  the 
manufacture.  With  tlie  exception  of  the  gold 
used  in  gilding,  most  of  the  materials  employed 
are  worth  very  little ;  so  that  the  value  of  'tlie 
tuiished  articles,  as  well  as  their  exquisite  beauty, 
and  adaptation  to  every  purpose  of  utility  arid 
ornament,  is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  skill  and 
labour  exnende<l  upon  them.  The  wives  and 
children  or  the  workmen  are  usuaUv  employed ; 
and  though  they  work  together  in  lactorie»,  yet, 
as  they  reside  in  separate  cottages,  the  manufac- 
ture partakes  largely  of  the  domestic  character. 
The  noxious  process  of  glazing,  so  injurious  to 
the  health  of  those  employed,  has  been  rendered 
nearly  free  from  its  deleterious  effects  bv  the  8ul>- 
stitution  of  boracic  acid  for  lead,  which  was  for- 
merly wholly  used,  but  now  only  in  the  proportion 
of  eight  percent.  The  [)eople  employed  m  that 
branch  were  formerly  not  admissible  into  clubs, 
and  were  considered  as  degraded  objects  from  the 
insalubrity  of  their  employment;  out  they  are 
now  received  into  benefit  societies.  At  present 
the  Potteries  are  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  and, 
speaking  generally,  the  workpeople  have  a 
healthy  comfortable  appearance,  'ilie  Sunday 
schools  in  the  district  arc  extremely  well  attended. 

STONE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Stafford,  hund.  Pirehill,  on  the  Trent,  and  on 
the  high  road  from  London  to  Liverpool,  20  m. 
NW.  Dchfield,on  the  London  and  North  VVestcm 
railway.    Pop.  of  town  4,509,  and  of  par.  9,382  in 
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1861.  Atpa  of  par.  20,030  acres.  The  town  con- 
sistB  pruicipftlly  of  two  streets  crossing  each  other, 
and  IS  prettv  well  built^  The  par.  church  is  a 
modem  stniclure,  with  a  low  square  tower ;  the 
living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  214^  a  year,  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Here  are  chapels  for  In- 
dependents, Wesleyans,  and  Rom.  Caths. ;  with  a 
free  school  founded  in  1558,  and  other  charitable 
endowmentSb  The  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  passes 
thrDogh  the  town,  the  inhab  of  which  are  princi- 
pally engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here  every  fortnights 

Stone  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  mon- 
astery founded  in  670,  afterwards  made  subser- 
vient to  that  of  Kenilworth.  Meaford,  in  Stone 
par.,  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  after- 
words Earl  St.  Vmcent,  from  his  great  victory 
over  the  Spanish  fleet,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on 
the  14th  Feb.  1797. 

STONEHAVEN,  a  bor.  of  baronj-,  sea-port, 
and  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Kincardine,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  German  Ocean,  at  the 
point  where  two  small  rivers,  the  Carron  and 
Cowie,  fall  into  a  small  bay,  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  lofty  rocks,  14  m.  S.  by  W.  Aberdeen.  Pop. 
3,009  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  two  parts : 
the  old  town,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Carron,  is 
irregularly  and  badly  built;  but  the  new  town,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Barclay  of  Ury,  which  has  rapidlv  grown  up,  is 
comparatively  well  built  and  handsome :  it  con- 
mt6  of  two  parallel  streets  and  cross  streets,  with 
a  large  square  in  the  centre,  and  is  far  superior, 
in  wealth  and  pop.,  to  the  other.  The  two  towns 
are  connected  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The 
parish  churches  of  Dunottar  and  Fetteresso  are  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  has  also 
two  chapels,  belonging  to  the  Episcopalians  and 
Scceders.  Exclusive  of  other  semmaries,  the  town 
has  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  sixty  poor 
children.  The  harbour,  which  is  a  natural  basin, 
has  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  piers,  and 
affords  a  safe  refuge  for  the  smaller  class  of  ves- 
sels. The  inhab.  Engage  to  some  extent  in  the 
herring  and  haddock  fisheries. 

Dunottar  Castle,  about  2  m.  S.  from  the  town, 
stands  on  a  lofty  peninsulated  rock,  projecting 
into  the  sea,  being  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  vast  chasm  or  natural  fosse.  The  summit  of 
the  rock,  which  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  ruins 
of  the  castle,  comprises  about  1^  acre.  This 
caMle  was,  fur  a  lengthened  period,  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Keith,  earls 
marischal.  It  was  forfeited  and  dismantled  after 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  on  the  attainder  of  its  noble 
proprietor.  Owing  to  its  position,  it  was  formerly 
a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and  has  been  re^ 
peatedly  besieged. 

ST0NEHEN6E,  the  name  given  to  a  gigantic 
ruin,  consisting  of  vast  stones,  partly  upright  and 
partly  fallen,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  co.  Wilts,  Eng- 
land, 2  m.  W.  AroesbuT}',  and  7  m.  N.  Salbbury. 
Though  its  present  appearance  is  that  of  a  con- 
fosed  mass,  justifying,  in  some  degree,  Camden's 
epithet  of  insana  tubtirucHo,  it  is  seen,  on  a  little 
examination,  that  its  original  form,  which  may  be 
easily  traced,  was  circular.  When  perfect,  it  had 
consisted  of  two  concentric  circles  of  stones,  with 
two  inner  groups  of  stones.  The  outer  circle,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  100  feet,  appears  to  have 
ori^nally  consisted  of  thirty  upright  stones,  of 
which  seventeen  are  still  standing.  Their  average 
height  is  about  14  ft.,  and  their  sides  7  ft,  by  3  ft. 
Each  of  these  upright  stones  has  tenons  on  its 
upper  end,  on  which  were  placed  horizontal  stones 
or  imposts,  with  mortices  to  correspond  with  the 

tenons;  and  these  imposts  being  connected  to- 
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gether,  formed  a  continuous  circular  architrave  all 
round  the  fabric  The  inner  circle,  8  ft.  8  in.  within 
the  outer  circle,  consists  of  smaller  stones,  more 
irregularly  shaped  than  those  in  the  outer  circle, 
and  without  imposts.  Only  eight  stones  of  this 
circle  are  now  standing ;  but  there  are  remains  of 
twelve  others  on  the  ground.  Within  the  inner 
circle  are  two  groups  of  stones,  having  between 
them  a  large  flat  stone,  called  the  altar.  Some  of 
these  interior  stones  are  of  vast  size,  and  have 
imppsts  similar  to  those  of  the  outer  circle.  Ac- 
centing to  what  appears  to  be  the  most  accurate 
calculation,  Stonehenge,  when  entire,  must  have 
comprised,  in  all,  129  or  130  stones.  They  con- 
sist mostly  of  a  flne,  white,  compact  sandstone, 
closely  resembling,  or  rather  identical  with,  the 
greyweathers  and  other  detached  masses  of  stone 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  downs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Avcbury  and  Marlborough. 

This  gigantic  structure  is  surrounded  by  what 
must  origmally  have  been  a  deep  trench,  about 
30  ft  in  oreadth;  and  connected  with  it  are  an 
avenue  and  euraus.  The  former,  a  narrow  road  of 
raised  earth,  extends  in  a  direct  line  from  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
structure,  a  distance  of  594  yards,  when  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  a  row  of  barrows, 
and  the  other  to  the  cursugf  an  artificially  formed 
flat  tract  of  ^nnd.  The  latter,  ^  ni.  NE.  from 
Stonehenge,  is  bounded  by  parallel  banks  and 
ditches,  measuring  3,036  yards  in  length  by  110 
yards  in  breadth. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  this  stupendous  monu- 
ment and  of  its  principal  appendages.  Similar 
remains  are  found  at  Avebur}',  in  the  vicinity,  and 
in  various  places  in  Britain,  the  Orkney  Islands, 
&c.  Conjecture  has  exhausted  itself  in  vain, 
though  frequently  ingenious,  attempts  to  explain 
the  origin  and  use  of  this  wonderrul  fabric  and 
others  of  its  class.  The  most  common  opinion  is 
that  it  was  raised  by  the  ancient  Britons  for  a 
Druidical  temple.  Elsewhere  (see  AvEBURr,  I. 
306)  various  reasons  have  been  given  for  believing 
tliat  the  statement  of  its  having  been  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Druids  is  altogether  un- 
founded, and  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  ancient  Britons  raised  or  could  raise  so  ex- 
traordinary a  stnicture.  In  truth,  nothing  is  known 
of  this  and  the  other  monuments  of  the  same  kind, 
beyond  the  fact  of  their  existence.  They  belong 
to  a  period  of  which  all  reconls  have  irretrievably 
perished;  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the 
veil  by  which  their  origin  and  the  purpose  of  their 
founders  is  now  hid  should  ever  be  drawn  aside. 
Inigo  Jones,  the  learned  Dr.  Stukely,  Dr.  Smith, 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Gougb,  in  his  ed.  of  Camden, 
have  given  descriptions  of  Stonehenge. 
STONEUOUSE.  See  Plymouth. 
STORNOWAY,  a  bor.  of  barony,  sea-port,  and 
market  town  of  Scotland,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides  (which  see); 
on  a  fine  bay,  36  m.  W.  by  N.  from  the  nearest 
point  of  Cromarty,  on  the  mainland.  Pop.  of 
town,  2,587  in  1861.  Thb,  which  is  the  most  con- 
siderable town  in  the  Western  Islands,  has  grown 
up,  within  nu  very  long  period,  from  a  paltry  ham- 
let of  about  a  dozen  houses,  in  consequence  of  its 
favourable  situation  for  carrying  on  the  herring 
and  cod  and  ling  fisheries,  especially  the  latter. 
Though  not  regularly  built,  the  houses  are  sub- 
stantial and  slated,  and  there  are  some  good  shopp. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  pier;  and  the  bay, 
which  is  spacious,  and  has  deep  water,  is  formed 
by  two  low  headlands  and  an  ishind.  Stomoway 
Lodge,  the  occasional  residence  of  Sir  James  Ma- 
theson,  bart.,  proprietor  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  is 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.    There  is 
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a  parish  charch,  town  house,  and  cnrtom  hoa.<« ; 
the  f^ow  revenue  collected  at  the  latter  was  62L 
in  1863.  The  means  of  education,  which  formerly 
were  very  deficient,  have  been  increased  materially 
of  late  yeare.  Gaelic  is  the  language  generally 
spoken  throughout  the  island :  in  i)tomoway,  how- 
ever, it  is  givmg  way  to  English.  Small  packets, 
supported  by  government,  ply  weekly  between 
Stomoway  and  PoUew,  on  the  coast  of  Ross ;  and 
in  summer  Stomoway  is  visited  by  steamers  from 
Glasgow. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  district  imme- 
diately around  Stomoway,  the  island  of  Lewis  was, 
till  recently,  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  the  in- 
habitants poor  and  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  but 
a  great  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  since 
the  island  came  into  the  possession  of  its  present 
proprietor,  who  has  expended  large  sums  on  its 
improvement. 

STOURBRIDGE,  a  market  town  of  England, 
CO.  Worcester,  hund.  Halfshire,  par.  Old  Swinford, 
on  the  Stour,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
18  m.  NNE.  Worcester,  and  142  m.  NW.  London 
bv  Great  Westem  raOway.  Pop.  8,166  in  1861. 
l^hough  irregularly  built,  the  houses  are  pretty 
good :  it  has  a  handsome  market-house,  a  theatre, 
and  a  subscription  library.  The  episcopal  chapel, 
erected  by  subscription  in  1742,  is  l>eyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop :  the  living  is  a  curacy, 
in  the  gift  of  the  inhab.  householders.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  various  sects  of  Dissenters, 
and  a  well-endowed  free-school,  founded  by  Edw. 
"VL,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education.  Stourbridge  has  a  national 
school,  and  a  great  number  of  benevolent  and 
benefit  associations.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff 
and  town-clerk,  and  has  petty  sessions,  and  a  40s. 
court  of  requests.  It  has  manufactures  of  glass 
and  earthenware,  and  hardware :  the  iron  trade  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  is  considerable.  The 
town  communicates,  by  a  branch  canal,  with  the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  canal ;  by  which 
great  numbers  of  bricks  are  sent  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  elsewhere.  Markets  on  Fridays.  Fairs, 
Jan.  8  and  Mar.  29,  for  horses  and  cattle  {  Sept.  8, 
for  cattle  and  sheep. 

STOURPORT,  a  market  town  of  England,  co. 
AVoroester,  bund.  Halfshire,  par.  Kidderminster, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Severn  and  Stour,  3^  m. 
SSW.  Kidderminster,  with  the  pop.  of  which 
town  and  par.  its  own  is  returned.  It  is  wholly 
of  modem  date,  owing  its  origin  to  the  Stafford- 
shire and  Worcestershire  canal,  which  joins  tlie 
Severn 'on  its  S.  side.  It  is  well  built,  principally 
of  brick,  and  is  partially  paved,  and  li|(hted  with 
gas.  The  Severn  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge, 
the  central  arch  of  which  has  a  span  of  150  fl., 
rising  to  50  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 
Stourport  has  an  extensive  transit  trade,  being,  in 
fact,  oncof  the  principal  ontrej^ts  between  the  E. 
and  W.  jvirts  of  the  kingdom.  Markets  on  Wed- 
nesdays; fairs,  Easter  Monday,  Sept,  16,  Dec.  18, 
chiefly  fur  hops  and  cattle;  also  a  meeting  every 
Thuradav  for  hops. 

STOWMARKET,  a  market  to^Ti  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Suffolk,  hund.  Stow,  on  the  Gipping, 
a  tributary  of  the  Orwell,  on  the  road  and  half- 
way between  Ipswich  and  Bury,  80  m.  NE.  Lon- 
don by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  town 
3,531,  and  of  par.  8,639  in  1861.  Area  of  par. 
1,240  acres.  Ihe  town  consists  principally  of  a 
main  street,  with  many  good  houses,  and  has  a 
bustling  and  thriving  appearance.  The  parish 
church  is  lai^ge  and  handsome,  part  of  it  being  in 
the  decorated,  and  part  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
It  has  a  tower  and  si^ire  of  considerable  height, 
and  a  peal  of  beUa.    The  Baptists,  Methodists, 
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and  other  sects  have  meeting-houses,  and  there 
are  various  schools  and  benevolent  societies.  Stow- 
market  is  connected  bv  a  navigable  canal  with 
Ipswich,  and  has  a  brisk  trade  in  malt  and  barle}*, 
with  manufactures  of  cordage  and  sacking.  Near 
it  is  the  house  of  industry  for  the  hund.,  a  hand- 
some edifice  on  an  eminence,  erected  at  an  expense 
of  12,000/.  It  has  petty  sessions,  a  manorial  court, 
and  is  a  polling-place  for  the  W.  div.  of  the  co. 
Markets  on  Thursdays;  fairs,  three  times  a  year. 

STRABANE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  W. 
side  CO.  Tyrone,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Moume,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Finn  or  Foyle,  1  m.  K. 
Lifford,  and  14  m.  SSW.  Londonderr}',  on  the  rail- 
way from  Enniskillen  to  Londonderry,  Pop.  4,146 
in  1861.  The  tovm  is  built  on  the  estate  of  the 
Marquis  of  Abercom,  in  a  fine  valley  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountains;  and  has  a  good  linen  market,  an 
extensive  retail  trade,  and  a  considerable  trade  ia 
the  export  of  grain  and  provisions,  by  way  or 
Londonderry.  The  older  parts  of  the  town,  along 
the  river,  are  low,  with  narrow  dirty  streets  and 
mean  houses;  but  in  the  newer  parts  there  are 
some  comparatively  good  streets,  shops,  and  housesi. 
It  has  a  par.  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
two  Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist  meeting- 
houses, a  fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  a  market- 
house  and  a  sessions-house,  and  a  bridewell.  It  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  its  suburb  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  Under  the  Municipal  Refonn 
Act  it  has  a  corporation,  entitled  the  sovereign, 
free  burgesses,  and  commonalty'.  Previouslv  to 
tlie'  Union  it  retumed  two  mems.  to  the  Irish  H. 
of  C,  but  was  then  disfranchised.  It  has  a  par. 
school,  a  Lancastrian  do.,  and  some  other  schools. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  much  facilitated  by  a 
canal  about  4  m.  in  length,  from  it  to  where  'the 
Foyle  becomes  navigable  for  barges  of  40  tons. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  April  and  October, 
fietty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays,  and  a  manor 
court,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  2iL,  is 
held  once  a  month.  A(\joining  the  town  is  a  va- 
luable salmon  fishery,  the  produce  of  which  is 
mostly  scut,  either  fresh,  packed  in  ice,  or  jnckled, 
to  the  Briti8h  markets. 

STRALSUND,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  prov.  Ponierania,  cap.  reg.  and 
circ.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  narrow  strait  sepa- 
rating the  Isle  of  Rugen  from  the  continent,  and 
on  the  terminus  of  a  line  of  railwav  from  Berlin. 
Pop.  24,314  in  1861,  excl.  of  garrison  of  2,278. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1209.  Streets  nam)W 
and  dirty,  houses  ill-built;  but  it  has  a  fine 
arsenal,  and  some  good  public  buildings.  It  is  en- 
compassed on  the  land  side  by  lakes  and  marshes, 
so  that  it  can  only  be  approached  by  bridges.  Its 
fortifications,  which  had  been  dismantl^i,  have 
been  renovated  and  greatly  improved  since  1815, 
so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
the  monarchy.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  two  pubUc 
libraries,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  with  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  various  manufactures ;  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  commerce,  exporting  com, 
timl)er,  beer,  and  linens.  Its  port,  though  small, 
is  convenient  and  safe,  but  it  labours  under  a  de- 
ficiency of  water.  Close  to  the  town  the  depth 
does  not  exceed  7  ft.,  at  a  little  distance  it  in- 
creases to  10  ft.,  and  in  the  ofiing  there  is  13  fu 

STKANRAER,  a  pari,  and  royal  bor.  and  sea- 
port of  Scotland,  co.  Wigtown,  on  flat  ground,  on 
the  inner  or  S.  shore  of  the  inlet  of  the  sea  called 
Loch  Ryan,  on  the  high  road  from  Dumfries  to 
Portpatrick,  21  m.  W.  by  N.  Wigtown.  Pop. 
6,273  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  three  streets 
parallel  to  the  shore,  united  by  several  cross  streets. 
The  principal  streets  are  nent,  and  pretty  well 
built ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  wretched  hovels 
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in  the  lanes  and  outskirts  of  the  town,  mostly 
occupied  by  Irish  immigrants.  It  has  a  towu- 
halL  gaol,  a  church  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment, with  various  dissenting  chapels,  1  parochfal 
and  7  unendowed  schools,  2  very  good  subticrip- 
tiou  lit^rarics,  and  a  good  public  rea<ling-room. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  retail  trade ;  but 
has  no  manufactures,  except  some  hand-loom 
weaving,  on  account  of  the  Glasffow  manufacturers. 

Loch  Uyan  is  a  fine  basin.  Opposite  to  a  place 
called  Cairn,  on  its  £.  shore,  there  is  good  anchor- 
age, and  water  sufficient  to  iiuat  the  uiigest  ships. 
Stranraer  harbonr  dries  at  low  water ;  but  it  would 
not  be  difficult,  by  carrying  out  the  pier  to  a 
greater  distance  into  the  loch,  to  make  it  ac- 
ccHsible  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  On  the  1st  of 
Jan.  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  46  sailing 
vessels  of  2,467  tons.  The  customs'  revenue  was 
309L  in  1863.  Steamers  regularly  ply  between 
the  port  and  Glasgow  and  Belfast.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  pop.  are  Irish,  mostly  in  an  abject 
state  of  povertv. 

STRASBOUKG  (an.  Argenioraium) ,  a  fortified 
city  of  France,  on  its  £.  frontier,  ddp.  Bas-Khin, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  111,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Khine,  100  m.  SSVV.  Mentz,  and 
250  m.  E.  by  S.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris 
to  Munich  and  Vienna.  Pop.  82,014  in  1861. 
Xhe  city  is  of  a  triangular  form,  is  enclosed  by  a 
bostioned  line  of  ramparts  strengthened  by  nume- 
rous outworks,  entered  by  7  gates,  and  has  on  its 
.I'L  side  a  strong  pentagoniu  citadel,  built  by 
Vauban.  By  means  of  sluices  constructed  under 
Louis  XV.,  the  adjacent  country  may  be  laid 
under  water;  and  several  additional  defences 
having  been  constructed  since  the  peace,  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  and  arsenals 
in  France,  and  has  the  laigest  depot  of  artillery. 
Strasbourg  ia  agreeably  situated,  and  generallv 
well  laid  out :  its  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  with 
lofty  bouses ;  but  it  has  several  rather  huge  and 
regular  squares.  Though  for  a  lengthened  period 
united  to  France,  it  still  has  all  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  German  town,  with  which  the 
ooMturae  and  language  of  its  inhabs.  correspond. 
The  111  and  its  branches  intersect  the  city  in  all 
directions,  and  are  crossed  by  numerous  wooden 
bridges.    Without  the  walls  are  several  suburbs. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  public  edifice  is  the 
minster,  or  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  structures 
of  its  kind.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  b}^  Clovis,  in  504 ;  but  Charlemagne  con- 
structed the  choir,  the  only  part  that  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  old  cathedral  by  lightning  in 
1007.  The  modem  building  was  begun  in  1016, 
but  not  finished  till  the  15th  century.  The  entire 
length  of  the  interior  b  378  ft, ;  breadth,  140  ft. ; 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
7(>i  ft.  The  W.  or  grand  entrance  has,  on  its  N. 
side,  a  spire,  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  437^ 
Paris,  or  465|  £ng.  ft.,  being,  if  the  dimensions 
be  accurate,  about  7  ft  higher  than  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome,  and  about  5  ft  higher  than  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops.  It  is  of  open  w^ork,  and  com- 
bines, with  the  most  perfect  sohdity ,  extraordinary 
lightness  and  elegance.  The  view  from  the  top 
of  this  spire  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
finest  that  can  be  imagined:  it  is,  however,  en- 
joyed by  few  only.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the 
lower  may,  indeed,  be  accomplished,  without 
much  difficulty,  and  the  view  from  it  is  superb ; 
but  the  ascent  thence  to  the  lantern  requires  very 
powerful  nerves,  and,  in  fact,  ordinary  visitors  are 
not  permitted  to  attempt  it  The  erection  of  this 
famous  spire  was  commenced  in  1276,  by  Erwin. 
de  Steinbach,  and  continued  by  his  son,  his 
daughter  Sabiua  having  also  contributed  some 
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fine  sculptures  to  the  principal  portaL  It  was 
finished  in  1439,  under  the  direction  of  Schulz,  an 
architect  of  Cologne.  Beside  the  grand  portal 
are  equestrian  statues  of  Clovis,  Dagobert,  Ro- 
dolph  of  Ilapsburg,  and  Louis  XIV.;  and  over  its 
centre  is  a  marigold-shaped  window  of  stained 
glass,  51  ft.  in  diameter.  'Vhe  interior  has  a  tine 
stone  carved  nulpit  with  numerous  monuments, 
statues,  Ac  There  is  also  a  famous  astronomical 
clock,  constructed  by  Isaac  Habrecht,  which  in- 
dicates the  days  of  the  month,  the  places  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  other  celestial  phenomena. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  is  the  magnificent 
monument  in  honour  of  Marshal  Saxe,  tne  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  Pigalle.  Here,  also,  is  a  monument  to 
Koch,  the  historian.  The  Temple  Neuf^  given,  in 
1681,  to  the  Protectants  in  exchange  for  the  ca- 
thedral, the  chureh  of  St  William,  the  Chateau 
Royals  the  laige  public  library  said  to  contain 
130,000  vols.,  the  new  synagogue,  the  theatre 
(with  a  handsome  front  of  six  Ionic  columns),  the 
prefecture  and  other  public  residences,  the  arsenal, 
barracks,  cannon  foundery,  and  other  military 
establishments,  and  various  public  schools,  are 
deserving  notice.  There  are  several  hospitals 
and  asylums,  civil  and  military  prisons,  an  ex- 
change, corn,  fish,  and  other  markets,  various 
assurance  companies,  a  royal  depot  (TetaUms,  and 
a  botanic  garden.  The  environs  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  Stnkibouig  has  many  good  public 
walks;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Qmtades, 
witliout  the  city,  laid  out  by  the  marshal  of  that 
name  in  1764. 

Strasbourg  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  council  of  prud'horomes 
and  a  chamber  of  commerce;  of  a  university 
academy,  royal  college,  mint,  boards  of  forest 
economy,  roads,  and  bridges,  and  of  customs ;  the 
Lutheran  consistory  for  the  8.  of  France,  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  and  sciences,  R.  Cath.  and  Pro- 
testant seminaries,  and  societies  of  agriculture, 
literature,  and  arts.  The  museum  of  the  academy 
is  very  rich  in  the  natural  products  of  ALsace. 
The  city  is  divided  into  four  cantons,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  police  com- 
missary. It  has  an  extensive  royal  manufactory 
of  snuff,  for  which  Strasbourg  is  famous;  with 
considerable  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  stuffs,  sail-cloth,  cutler>',  steel  articles, 
metal  buttons,  cotton  twist,  leather,  hats,  paper, 
playing  cards,  earthenware,  shell  articles,  printing 
types,  and  chemical  products,  exclusive  of  dye- 
houses,  breweries,  printing  establishments,  and 
sugar  refineries :  the  pates  ue  foies  gnu  of  Stras- 
bourg have  attained  to  high  gastronomical  cele- 
brity. The  trade  of  Strasl^uxg  is  very  extensive, 
its  situation  on  the  Rhine  havuig  rendered  it  a 
great  frontier  entrepot. 

Strasbourg  is  vcr>'  ancient,  and  most  probably 
existed  previously  to  the  Romans.  It  assumed 
the  name  of  Sirateburguen  in  the  6th  century. 
On  the  first  partition  of  the  Prankish  territory *it 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  and  on 
the  second  m  Lorraine.  In  the  10th  century  it 
belonged  to  the  Grerman  emperors,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  which  it 
continued  to  be  till  1681,  when  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  finally  annexed  to 
France.  Pierre  Schteffer,  who  contests  with  Gut^ 
tenberg  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor  of  print- 
ing, and  Generals  Kellermann  and  Kleber,  are 
among  the  distinguished  natives  of  Strasbourg. 
The  latter  is  buri^  in  the  cathedral,  and  a  mo- 
nument has  been  erected  to  his  memory  on  the 
artillery'  parade. 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON,  a  town,  mun. 
bor.  and  parish  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  hund. 
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Barlichway,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Shakspeare,  7  m.  SW.  Warwick,  and  121  m.  NW. 
London,  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  man. 
bor.  3,672  in  1861.  The  town  U  finely  situated  on 
a  gentle  acclivity  rising  from  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Avon,  which  here  expands  to  a  breadth  of  about 
130  yards,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  14  arches, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  but  repaired  and 
widened  in  1814.  In  the  older  parts  the  houses, 
though  intermixed  with  ethers,  of  more  modem 
date,  have  an  antique  ap}>earance:  several  new 
streets  have,  however,  been  constructed  of  late 
years,  and  the  corporation  has  distinguished  itself 
Ly  the  aid  it  has  given  to  improvements.  It  has 
a* large,  handsome,  cruciform  cnorch,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire :  the 
transepts,  tower,  and  some  parts  of  the  nave  are 
early  English ;  the  rest  of  the  building  is  mostly  a 
mixture  of  decorated  and  perpendicular.  It  has 
several  fine  old  monuments.  Of  these  the  most 
interesting  by  far  is  that  of  Shakspeare,  on  the  N. 
wall  of  the  chanceL  It  is  constructed  partly  of 
marble,  and  partly  of  stone ;  consisting  of  a  half- 
length  bust  of  the  poet,  with  a  cushion  before  him, 
placed  under  an  ornamental  canopy,  between  two 
columns,  supporting  an  entablature.  Under  the 
bust  are  the  following  lines : — 

'  Judido  Pylinm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popolos  mseret,  Olympus  habet.' 

These  are  followed  b^  six  lines  in  English  yene ; 
and  on  a  flat  stone,  which  covers  the  grave,  is  an 
entreaty  not  to  disturb  the  dust  *  encloased  heare,' 
and  an  imprecation  against  such  as  might  profane 
the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead. 

The  living  of  this  church,  a  vicarage,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  earl  of  Plymouth.  Here  is  also  a 
chapel,  that  once  belonged  to  the  guild  of  the 
*  Holy  Cross,'  suppressed  at  the  Reformation  :  it  is 
of  the  age  of  Henry  VII.,  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  and  has  several  curious  fresco  pamtings  on 
its  walls.  'Attached  to  this  building  is  a  hall  for 
the  brethren  of  the  (j^uild,  since  used  for  the  meet^ 
ings  of  the  corporation ;  alms-houses  for  24  poor 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  a  free  grammar  school 
for  children,  natives  of  the  bor.  The  modem 
town-hall,  a  building  of  the  Tuscan  order,  erected 
in  1768,  has  a  hall  60  ft,  in  length  by  30  It  in 
breadilu  Having  been  dedicated,  at  the  jubilee  in 
1769,  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  thence 
called  the  Shakspeflire  Hall.  It  is  decorated  with 
pictures,  by  Wilson  and  Gainsborough,  of  the  great 
poet  and  Garrick ;  and  outside  the  building  is  a 
statue  of  the  poet,  which,  with  the  pictures,  was 
presented  by  Garrick. 

lleie  are  national,  Lancastrian,  and  other 
schools,  2  public  libraries,  and  a  neat  theatre. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor.  3  aldermen, 
and  12  councillors,  but  has  no  commission  of  the 
peace.  The  only  manufacture  carried  on  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  departments  of  button-mak- 
ing, and  it  is  by  no  means  extensive.  'I'he  Avon 
is  navigable  by  baiges  from  the  Severn  to  Strat- 
ford, where  it  unites  with  the  Stratford  canal, 
which  is  itself  connected  with  the  Worcester  a|id 
jjirmingbam  canal 

Little,  unfortunately,  is  known  of  the  life  of 
the  illustrious  poet  to  whom  Stratford  owes  all  her 
celebrity.  He  Hist  saw  the  light  on  the  2drd  April, 
1564.  llaving  manied  in  1582,  he  soon  after  went 
to  London,  where  he  produced  the  greater  part  of 
his  immortal  works;  and  having  returned  to 
Stratford  to  spend  the  evening  of  hb  days,  died 
there  in  1616,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  tlie  anniversaiy 
of  his  birth.  This  brief  notice  comprises  nearly 
€J2  the  authentic  information  we  possess  regarding 
the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets,  notwithstanding 
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his  death  oocnrred  little  more  than  two  oeniuries 
ago.  '  No  letter  of  his  writing;  no  record  of  bis 
conversation ;  no  character  of  him,  drawn  with 
any  fulness  by  a  contemporary,  can  be  produced.' 
(Ifallam.) 

The  house  in  which  the  great  poet  was  bora,  in 
Henley  Street,  is  still  standing,  and  is  the  lesoit 
of  all  visitors  to  the  town.  It  has,  however,  been 
converted  into  two  houses,  and  otherwise  much 
altered.  The  house  in  which  Shakspeare  panned 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  was,  to  the  dii^^:raoe  of 
those  concemed,  demolished  in  1759 ;  when  the 
famous  mulbeny-tree  he  is  said  to  have  planted  in 
its  garden  was  also  cut  down. 

STRATFORD  (STONY),  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  oo.  Bucks,  hund.  Newport,  on  the 
Ouse,  which  is  here  the  boundary  of  the  co.,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  6^  m.  KE.  Buckingham. 
Area  of  par.  70  acres.  Pop.  of  town,  2,005  in 
1 861.  The  town  is  built  on  tne  line  of  the  ancient 
Watling  Street.,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  iMctodorum  of  the  Romans.  The  bouses 
are  mostly  of  freestone,  extending  for  about  1  m. 
on  either  side  the  road.  The  pa^sh  church  was 
rebuilt  hi  the  Gothic  style,  in  1777 ;  the  living,  a 
perpet,  curacy,  worth  130t  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  There  are  meeting-houses 
for  various  dissenters,  national  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  a  society  for  apprenticing  children.  At  an 
inn  in  this  town,  the  pexson  of  the  young  king 
Edward  V.  was  seized,  and  Grey  aiid  Vaughan 
arrested  by  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  only 
manufacture  is  that  of  lace,  but  the  inhab.  have 
some  trade  in  com.  Markets,  which  are  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  are  held  on  Fridays: 
fau^  2l8t  August,  Friday  before  lOth  October, 
and  12th  November. 

STROUD,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  (xloucester,  hund.  Bisley,  on  the 
Slade  or  Stroud-water,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Frome,  9  m.  S.  Gloucester,  and  101^  m.  W.  London, 
by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  parL  bor. 
85,517  in  1861.  The  parL'  bor.  is  not  confined  to 
the  town,  but  includes  the  whole  clothing  district, 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre,  com- 
prising about  14  pari^es.  The  situation  of  the 
mills  on  streams  m  deep  ravines;  the  scattered 
and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  houses  are 
built  on  the  hill  sides ;  and  the  contrast  between 
the  high  land  (in  many  cases  either  wood  or 
common,  with  few  inhab.)  and  the  valleys  studded 
with  houses  and  thickly  peopled,  is  altogether 
very  curious.  Stroud  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  street,  crossed  by 
another  at  its  base  :*  the  houses  are  g9od,  and  the 
streets  well  paved  and  lighted.  The  parish  church, 
a  large  edifice,  has  a  tower  with  an  octangular 
steepte  at  its  W.  end.  The  living,  a  perpetual 
curacy,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Weslcyans;  and  several  charities 
for  educating  poor  children,  and  giving  relief  to 
the  poor.  * 

Stroud,  and  the  district  of  which  it  is  tlie  oenti«, 
owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  Stroud-water, 
which  is  not  only  made  available  for  the  working; 
of  machinery,  but  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  dyeing  of  scarlet  and  other  colours.  The 
clothing  trade  has,  in  consequence,  extended  itself 
principally  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  which 
there  arc' numerous  fulling-mills  and  other  fac- 
tories. The  prosperity  of  the  town  and  district 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  state  of  the  clothing 
trade,  and  partakes  of  the  fluctuations  incident  to 
the  latter.  Power-looms  have  begun  to  be  in> 
troduced  into  the  manufacture,  but  have  not  made 
much  progresa.    The  Thames  and  Severn  canal. 
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which  passes  close  to  the  town,  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  its  tnule. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Stroud,  and  its 
adjacent  district,  as  specified  above,  the  privilege 
or  sending  2  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered 
electors,  1,380  in  1865.  Petty  sessions  for  the 
bund,  are  held  in  Stroud.  Markets,  on  Fridays : 
fairs,  May  10  and  August  21,  for  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs. 

STUHLWEISSENBURG,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
cap.  CO.  of  its  own  name,  18  m.  N£.  Lake  Balaton, 
and  35  m.  SW.  Buda,  on  the  railway  from  Buda  to 
Trieste.  Pop.  18,399  in  1862.  Though  formerly 
a  Koman  town,  and  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Hungarian  history,  it  contains  nothing  remark- 
able. The  palace  of  the  bishop,  and  some  of  the 
bttiklings  connected  with  it,  are  handsome;  but 
the  stzeets  are  badly  paved,  and  the  whole  town 
disagreeably  placed'  in  the  centre  of  a  huge  bog. 
It  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  residence  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Hungary,  and  has  a  royal  mau- 
soleum, in  which  14  of  them  are  buried.  It  has  a 
j;ymnasium  and  other  R.  Cath.  schools,  a  military 
academy,  and  a  Magyar  theatre ;  with  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth,  ilannel,  soap,  and  leather. 

STU'lTGARD,  a  city  of  8.  Germany,  cap.  of 
(he  kingdom  of  Wttrtemberg;  on  the  Nesen,  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Keckar,  alx^ut  1^  m.  from 
its  emlrauchure  in  that  river,  8^  ro.  S£.  by  E. 
Carlsruhe,  and  120  m.  NW.  Munich,  on  the  rail- 
way fnim  Heidelberg  to  Augsburg.  Pop,  61,314 
in  1861.  The  city  is  situated  in  an  amphitheatre 
of  fertile  hills ;  and  having  been,  for  the  most 
part,  hud  out  during  the  present  centur}',  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  of  Germany.  The  city 
may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  garden : 
on  every  side  it  is  surrounded  by  vineyards  and 
orchards.  In  the  ancient  part  of  the  town,  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  but,  in  the  modem, 
thev  are  broad  and  handsome.  The  court  and  the 
military,  with  the  other  necessary  concomitants 
of  a  capital,  give  it  rather  a  lively  air;  and  there 
i«  nsuallv  a  great  bustle  in  the  streets.  The  new 
royal  palace  has  the  advantage  of  being  situated 
both  in  town  and  country ;  opcnin^^  on  one  side  into 
a  fine  park,  and  on  the  other  into  a  spacious 
nqoaie,  planted  with  trees  and  fronting  the  Koniga 
Stnme,  or  King's  Street,  the  finest  in  the  city. 
The  palace  is  an  imposing  freestone  edifice,  begun 
in  1746,  and  completed  by  the  late  king.  It  has 
a  centre  and  two  projecting  wings;  the  whole 
forming,  like  Buckingham  Palace,  three  sides  of 
a  square.  The  parapets  are  decorated  vrith  hand- 
some statues ;  but  the  roof,  immediately  above  the 
grand  entrance,  is  surmounted  with  a  large  gilt 
crown.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  apartments, 
and  several  are  fitted  up  with  splendid  tapestries 
from  the  Gobelins  at  Paris,  presents  from  Napo- 
leon I.  to  his  ally  the  late  king.  Besides  which, 
the  palace  contains  many  good  Flemish  paintings 
and  sculptures  by  Danekker  and  Canova.  In  the 
Mime  public  square  in  which  the  new  palace  is 
situated  are  the  old  palace  and  the  theatre.  The 
fonner,  now  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  court 
or  go^'emment,  has  the  aspect  of  a  feudal  fortress ; 
and  behind  it  is  a  Gothic  church,  in  which  are 
monuments  of  the  dukes  of  WUrtemberg. 

Some  other  buildings  are  worthy  of  notice;  as 
the  palaces  of  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
the  Stamiehaus,  or  chamber  of  the  parliament  of 
WOrtembeig,  to  the  debates  and  divisions  of 
which  the  pubUc  are  always  admitted ;  the  city 
ooonty-house,  chancery  court,  new  barracks,  post^ 
office,  royal  and  city  schools,  large  hospital,  work- 
house, royal  stud-house,  adjoining  the  palace, 
with  an  extensive  stud  of  fine  horses,  royal  stables, 
and  riding-school.    Stuttgaid  has  6   Lutheran 
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chnrches,  a  Calvinist  and  a  Rom.  Cath.  church, 
and  a  synagogue,  llie  public  library,  open  daily 
from  9  to  12  and  from  3  to  5,  a  very  large  and 
valuable  collection,  comprises  from  170,000  to 
180,000  vols.,  including  a  magnificent  collection 
of  Bibles.  The  museum  of  natural  history  com- 
prises a  remarkable  collection  of  fossils  found  at 
kannstadU  There  are  royal  cabinets  of  medals, 
antiquities,  models,  maps,  charts,  and  many 
private  libraries  and  collections.  Without  having 
the  pretensions  of  either  Munich  or  Dresden,  to  l^ 
considered  a  scat  of  the  fine  arts,  Stuttgard  has 
been  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  or  residence 
of  several  of  the  most  eminent  German  literati 
and  artists ;  as  Schiller,  Dannecker,  Menzel,  long 
the  editor  of  the  *  Litteratnr-BUtt,'  Baron  Cotta, 
the  famous  publisher,  and  others.  Many  of  Dan- 
necker's  finest  works  are  in  this  city,  and  here 
Schiller  wrote  his  *  liobbers.' 

Stuttgard  is  an  industrious  town,  though  un- 
favourably situated  for  trade.  Cottars  publishing 
establishment  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  on  the 
Continent.  Next  to  printing  and  bookbinding, 
the  weaving  of  woollen  and  cotton  ^oods,  and  the 
making  optical,  mathematical,  and  musical  in- 
struments, are  the  chief  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry.  Some  agreeable  effervescing  wine  is 
made  on  the  surrounding  hills ;  and  about  3  m. 
NE.  the  city  is  Kannstadt,  resorted  to  by  the 
citizens  and  others  as  a  favourite  watering-place. 
Stuttgard  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  it  escaped  with 
little  loss  during  the  last  war,  though  repeatedly 
occupied  by  the  armies  on  both  sides. 

SUDBURY,  a  mun.  and  formerly  a  pari.  bor.  of 
England,  principally  in  the  co.  Suffolk,  but  partly 
also  in  Essex,  on  the  Stour,  here  cnissed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  18  m.  W.  Ipswich,  and  50  m.  NE. 
London,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
munic  bor.  6,879  in  1861.  The  old  pari.  bor.  in- 
cluded the  three  pars,  of  St.  Peter,  St*  Grcgorj', 
and  All  Saints,  and  some  small  extra-parochial 
districts  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  river,  with  the 
hamlet  of  Ballingden-cum-13mnden  in  Essex. 
The  town  of  Sudbury  lies  tow^ards  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  bor.  It  is  a  neat,  dean,  and  well- 
built  place.  Under  the  provisiuus  of  a  local  act 
it  is  lighted,  the  footpaths  flagged,  and  the  roads 
kept  in  repair.  The  town  has  been  much  im- 
proved of  lute  years  uitemally,  but  the  buildings 
nave  not  extended  beyond  its  former  limits. 
Sudbury  has  3  churches.  All  Saints',  St.  Gregor\', 
and  St.  Peter ;  mostly  in  the  perpendicular  styfe, 
but  some  of  the  tracery,  and  other  parts,  have 
been  much  muiilated.  Except  a  large  Indepen- 
dent chapel  and  a  Baptist  chapel,  there  arc  few 
or  no  other  buildings  worth  notice;  and  no  re- 
mains exist  of  the  Benedictine  prior}',  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  grammar  school, 
founded  in  1-191,  has  an  income  of  about  100/.  a 
year;  and  there  are  various  other  charities,  in- 
cluding a  national  school,  at  which  about  150 
children  attend ;  but  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  here  is  said  to  be  very  defective. 

Sudbury  was  one  of  the  towns  in  which  the 
immigrant  Flemish  woollen  manufacturers  were 
esUblished  by  Edward  III.  Its  woollen  trade 
has,  however,  been  for  many  years  nearly  discon- 
tinued, though  it  has  been  partly  replaced  by  that 
of  silk.  Mantles,  lutes,  and  gros-de-Naples  are 
the  articles  principally  manufactured.  Jacquoid 
looms  are  not  very  generally  introduced.  The 
Sudbury  weavers  are  said  to  be  less  expert  in 
makine  fine  goods  than  the  weavers  in  Spital- 
fields,  out  wages  are  nearly  the  same  in  both. 
In  addition  to  silk  weaving,  there  is  at  Sudbury 
a  manufacture  of  buntings,  which  employs  about 
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200  looms  in  the  town.  These  are  wrought  by 
women  and  children,  or  old  men  unfit  for  silk 
weaving. 

Sudbury  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  3  alder- 
men, and  12  councillors;  and  has  a  commission 
of  the  peace,  and  a  weekly  court  of  record.  Sud- 
bury sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Boundary'' 
Act  increased  its  limits,  as  already  noticed ;  but 
having  been  distinguished  for  a  lengthened  period 
by  the  venality  of  a  large  portion  of  the  consti- 
tuent body,  it  was  disfranchised  a  number  of 
years  since  for  gross  bribery. 

Gainsborough,  the  eminent  artist,  worthy,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  sUted  (Fourteenth  Dis- 
course), to  rank  among  the  first  painters  of  the 
English  school,  was  a  native  of  Sudbury,  where 
he  first  saw  the  light  in  1727.  Sudbury  'was  also 
the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Enfield,  author  of  the  *  Com- 
pendium of  Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy.' 

SUEZ,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Egypt,  near  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  its  own  name,  which 
is  also  the  NW.  angle  of  the  Red  Sea,  76  m.  E. 
Cairo,  on  the  terminus  of  a  line  of  railway  from 
Alexandria,  Pop.  estim.  at  5,800  in  1863 ;  inde- 
pendent of  the  numerous  pilgrims  and  merchants, 
who  are  continiuilly  passing  through  the  town, 
Suez  being  on  the  mam  route  between  Cairo  and 
Mecca,  and  on  that  by  which  the  commerce  of 
I'lgypt  with  the  countries  to  the  eastward  is  carried 
on.  The  head  of  the  gulf  on  which  the  town 
stands  has  always  been  the  ^iit  of  a  considerable 
transit  trade,  and  the  ancient  cities  of  Arsinoe 
and  Kolzum  stood  in  the  neighbourhood;  but 
Suez  is  a  comparatively  modem  as  well  as  a  very 
mean  town.  Its  only  gate  is  to  the  NW. :  three 
cannon  arc  mounted  near  it,  and  there  are  eight 
more  on  the  banks  of  the  bea.  Suez  produces 
nothing,  being  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  the 
desert.  The  clothes,  and  even  the  provisions,  of 
the  inhabs.  are  all  brought  from  Cairo,  to  the  last 
loaf.  Frequent  caravans  come  from  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  bringing  oil,  tobacco,  and  soap.  It 
suffered  much  from  the  French,  by  whom  it  was 
in  great  part  destroyed;  and  it  now  consists 
merely  of  sundricd  Srick  houses  and  unpaved 
streets,  with  about  a  dozen  mosques,  a  Greek 
church,  and  custom-house ;  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  ruined  wall  and  some  entrenchments  thrown 
up  by  the  French.  It  is  wholly  dentitute  of 
water,  which  is  brought  to  it  by  the  Arabs  from 
wells  several  miles  distant,  and,  besides  being 
high-priced,  is  of  a  nauseous  description.  The  port 
is  accessible  only  by  boats  of  from  80  to  60  tons. 
Steamers  and  other  vessels  moor  outside  a  sand 
bar  at  a  distance  of  2  m.  from  the  towiu  But 
since  the  establishment  of  what  has  been  called 
the  over-land  route  to  India,  and  the  opening  of 
the  railway  from  Alexandria,  Suez  has  become  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  is  now  the 
residence  of  a  British  consul,  and  of  several  com- 
mercial agents. 

The  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  at  low  water  is  in  many 
parts  so  shallow  as  to  be  fordable,  is  memorable  in 
sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  the  submersion  of 
l*haraoh  and  his  host.  The  isthmus  of  Suez,  con- 
necting Asia  and  Afirica,  is  a  sandy  waste,  between 
70  and  80  m.  across.  Near  Suez  may  still  be  seen 
the  vestiges  of  the  canal  cut  by  Pharaoh  Necho 
and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to  unite  the  Red  Sea 
with  the  Nile — an  undertaking  which,  within  the 
last  few  years,  a  French  company,  under  M.  de 
Lcsseps,  has  also  attempted  to  accomplish.  See 
Egypt.  , 

SUFFOLK,  a  marit.  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
the  CO.  Norfolk,  E.  the  German  Ocean,  S.  Essex, 
and  W.  Cambridge.    Area,  947,681  acres,  of  which 
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about  820,000  arc  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
Surface  generally  flat.  Soil  various;  that  of  the 
middle  and  most  extensive  district  consists  prin- 
cipall;ir  of  a  strong  loam,  on  a  clay-marl  boUom. 
The  district,  bounded  by  the  rivers  Stour,  Orwell, 
and  Brett,  S.  from  Burstall,  is  a  very  rich  loam, 
of  extraordinary  fertility.  The  maritime  district, 
lying  along  the  E.  coast,  consists  of  sandy  loam 
and  sand,  which  in  some  places  is  covered  with 
heath.  The  soil  in  the  NW.  parts  is  comparatively 
poor,  consisting  partly  of  sand  and  partly  of  peat. 
On  the  whole,  Suffolk  is  not  infenor,  in  respect 
of  natural  fertility,  to  any  co.  in  the  kingdom. 
The  climate  is  dry ;  but  m«ts  are  severe,  and  in 
spring  the  NE.  winds  are  shar])  and  pre^'alent 
Tillage  husbandry  is  prosecuted  with  great  skill, 
spirit,  and  success.  Ploughing,  in  every  part  i>f 
the  CO.,  19  performed,  as  in  Scotland,  by  a  pair  of 
horf  es  driven  by  the  ploughman,  and  is  extremely 
well  executed.  Fallowing  is  uniformly  practisr<l 
on  the  heavy  lands.  These,  also,  are  particularly 
adapted  for  the  ^wth  of  beans,  which,  as  well  n* 
peas,  are  extensively  cultivated.  Turnips  not  so 
extensively  grown  as  in  Norfolk,  being  principally 
raised  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire.  Oii 
clover  leys  wheat  is  very  generally  planted  bv 
the  dibble;  but,  when  tlic  land  will  admit,  ail 
sorts  of  grain,  as  well  as  turnips,  are  drilled.  Most 
of  the  land  in  beans,  peas,  tares,  &c.,  is  now 
drilled  without  any  ploughing,  being  merely  sca- 
rified and  scuffled,  so  as  to  be  rendered  fine  ^oush 
for  the  drill  to  work.  The  usual  rotation  in  the 
turnip  lands  Ls,  lst,tuniips;  2d,  barley;  3d,  seeds; 
4th,  wheat:  on  the  hea^y  lands,  1st,  fallow;  2d, 
wheat:  8d,  seeds  or  beans;  4th,  wheat :  when  the 
8d  is  seeds,  beans  or  oats  come  in  5th.  Hemp 
has  been  cultivated  for  a  lengthened  period,  and 
is  reckoned  of  the  finest  quidity.  Carrots  arc  a 
good  deal  grown,  and  hops  are  raised  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Stowmarket.  Suffolk  is  famous  for  its 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  horses 
are  called  punches;  and  are,  as  the  term  implies, 
short  and  compact,  being  well  fitted  for  regular 
fiirm  work. 

The  cattle  have  sprung  from  the  Galloways, 
many  of  which  are  fattened  in  the  co.  Like  their 
progenitors,  they  are  polled,  and  rather  small-sized. 
They  are  betted  suited  than  the  Galloways  for  the 
dairy,  being  excellent  milkers.  The  produce  of 
butter  is  not,  however,  supposed  to  be  in  propfir- 
tion  to  the  milk,  though  it  is  also  very  consider- 
able. Stock  of  sheep  about  500.000.  Warrens 
were  formerly  numerous  in  the  sandy  district,  but 
thejr  are  now  much  diminished.  Property  much 
divided ;  a  good  deal  in  the  hands  of  respectable 
yeomen,  who  cultivate  their  own  estates.  Farms 
generally  lam,  but  man}-  small.  They  are  usu- 
ally let  on  lease  for  7  or  14  years.  Tenants 
mostly  restrained  from  exoeeding'8  com  crops  to  a 
fallow ;  but,  in  other  respects,  they  are  left  pretty 
much  at  liberty.  Farm  buildings  indifferent 
Cottages  generally  bad.  Minerals  of  no  import- 
ance. This  CO.  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures,  particularly  those  of  wool;  but 
they  are  now  much  decayed.  Mixed  silks  and 
wonted  stuffs  are  still,  however,  manufactured  at 
Sudbur}'',  Gainsford,  and  other  places.  There  is 
a  considerable  manufacture  of  stays  at  Ipswich. 

Suffolk  is  well  watered,  being  intersected  by  the 
rivers  Orwell,  Deben,  Aid,  Blythe,  and  Lach.  It 
is  separated  from  Essex  by  th*e  Stour.  Suffolk  is 
divided  into  21  hunds.  and  510  pars.  It  returns 
11  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the  ca,  2 
each  for  the  bor.  of  Bury  St,  Edmunds,  Ipswich, 
and  Sudbury ;  and  I  for  the  bor.  of  Eye  and  con- 
tiguous pars.  Registered  electors  for  the  co. 
11,038  in  1865,  being  6,769  for  the  eastern,  and 
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4,269  for  the  western  division.  At  the  census  of 
It^l,  the  CO.  had  72,795  inhab.  hoascs,  and  335,409 
inhabitants,  while  in  1841,  Suffolk  had  64,041  in- 
hab. houses,  and  315,078  inhabs. 

SUMATRA,  the  most  W.  island  of  the  E.  archi- 
pelago, and,  next  to  Borneo,  the  laiigest  in  the  £. 
seas,  between  Ut.  6^  N.  and  4<>  S.,  and  the  96th 
and  106th  degs.  of  £.  long.,  separated  on  the  NE. 
from  the  Malay  peninsula  by  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca, and  on  the  SE.  from  Java  by  the  Straits  of 
Sunda,  having  £.  the  sea  of  Java,  and  surrounded 
on  nearly  all  other  sides  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
direction  is  from  NW.  to  SE.,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Malay  peninsula,  it  being  divided  by  the 
equator  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  It  is  of 
an  elongated  shape,  about  1,050  m.  in  length,  and 
has  an  area  variously  estimated  at  ftom  122,000 
to  128,000  sq.  m.  Its  population  has  been  esti- 
mated, by  the  bestauthonties,  at  about  2,000,000. 
Various  mountain  chains  run  through  the  bland 
lungitudinally,  sometimes  in  treble  or  four-fold 
ranges,-  rising  under  the  equator  to  14,000  or 
15,000  ft.  in  height,  and  always  much  nearer  to 
the  W,  than  to  the  E.  coast.  The  £.  half  of  the 
island  is,  in  fact,  almost  wholly  low,  flat,  and  in- 
tersected by  numerous  rivers.  Some  of  these,  as 
tlie  Palembang,  Jambi,  Indragih,  and  Siak  rivers, 
are  of  considerable  size,  but  they  have  been 
hitherto  little  explored  by  Europeans,  llie  W. 
side  of  the  island  is  also  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  m  the  interior  are  numerous  small  lakes.  The 
climate,  even  in  the  plains,  is  not  so  hot  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  country  situated  In  the  midsi  of 
the  torrid  zone.  The  thermometer  at  midday 
generally  fluctuates  between  82^  and  85^  Fahr., 
though  It  sometimes  rises  to  87^  or  88<^;  at  sunrise 
it  is  usually  as  low  as  70^.  Dense  fogs,  thunder 
storms,  and  water-spouts,  off  the  coasts,  are  very 
frequent.  The  soil  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island, 
which  is  that  best  known  to  Europeans,  is  a  stiff 
reddish  clay,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  surface, 
especially  towards  the  S.,  is  an  impervious  forest. 
Gold  dust,  which  is  very  abundant,  copper,  iron, 
Bidphur  in  the  numerous  volcanic  districts,  salt^ 
petre,  coal  of  indifferent  quality,  and  naphtha,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  chief  mineral  products.  1  he  copper 
ttre  is  very  rich,  but,  owin^  to  the  indolence  of 
the  inhabs.,  the  mines  are  Uttle  wrought,  except 
over  a  very  limited  district.  Gold  dust  is,  how- 
ever, an  article  of  considerable  traffic,  and  is 
brought  by  merchants  from  the  interior  to  the 
sea-coast,  where  it  is  bartered  for  iron,  iron  tools, 
and  the  piece  goods  of  the  £.  Indies  and  Europe. 
Among  Uie  vegetable  products,  the  most  impor- 
tant is  pepper,  the  average  produce  of  which  may 
amount,  at  present,  to  about  30,000,000  lbs.  a 
year,  of  which  about  21,000,000  are  furnished  bv 
tlie  W.,  and  9,000,000  by  the  E.  coast.  This 
supply  amounts,  in  fact,  to  more  than  all  the 
pepper  supplied  by  all  the  other  countries  in  the 
world.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  extensive  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  especially  Dutch, 
English,  and  Americans.  But  little  Sumatra 
pepper  goes  to  China. 

After  the  capture  of  the  Moluccas  b^  the  Britbh, 
in  1796,  the  nutmeg  and  clove  were  introduced  at 
Bencoolen ;  and  their  culture  has  well  succeeded, 
though  the  quality  is  very  inferior  as  compared 
with  the  products  of  Amboyna  and  the  Banda 
Isles.  Camphor  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds 
of  produce,  and  the  Sumatran  camphor  sells  in 
China  for  12  times  the  price  of  that  of  Japan.  It 
is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  JJryobttlanaps  cam- 
jihora,  and  a  tree  of  the  order  Guttifera  (whereas 
the  Japan  camphor  is  derived  from  a  species  of 
laurel).  It  grows  only  m  the  N.  part  of  Sumatra, 
not  being  found  S.  of  the  line,  or  beyond  the  3d  deg. 
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of  N.  lat  1 1  is  a  stout  tree,  its  trunk  sometimes  mea<- 
suring  6  or  7  ft.  in  diameter.  The  same  tree  pro- 
duces, under  different  circumstances,  camphor,  oil, 
or  pitch,  which  are  found  in  cavities  of  the  trunk, 
not  extending  the  whole  lenc^th  of  the  tree,  but 
in  small  portions  of  1  and  1^  ft.  long  at  certain 
distances.  *  The  method  of  discovering  the  cam- 
phor  is,  by  making  a  deep  incision  with  a  M^ay 
axe,  till  the  camphor  is  seen :  hundreds  of  trees 
may  be  thus  mutilated  before  the  sought>-for  tree 
is  discovered :  when  attained,  it  is  felled  and  cut  in 
junks,  a  fathom  long,  which  are  again  split,  and 
the  camphor  is  found  in  the  heart,  occupying  a 
space  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm.  The  pro- 
duce of  a  middling-sized  tree  is  about  8  Chinese 
catties,  or  nearly  11  lbs. ;  and  of  a  large  one,  double 
the  quantity.  (Roxburgh  in  Aaiat.  Researches, 
xiL)  Rice  is  the  princi]|Mil  species  of  grain.  It  is 
of  very  different  varieties,  comprised  in  the  two 
great  classes  of  upland  and  lowland,  the  former 
being  considered  the  best.  The  land  destined  for 
its  culture  is  chosen  at  the  approach  of  the  dry 
season  ;  and  as  fresh  ground  is  frequently  cleared 
for  the  purpose,  the  wanton  destruction  of  fine 
timber  is  immense.  The  rice  is  sown  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rains,  and  ripens  in  about  five 
months  finom  that  time.  The  same  spot  of  low 
ground  is,  for  the  most  part,  used  without  inter- 
mission for  several  years,  the  degree  of  culture  be- 
stowed by  turning  up  the  soil,  and  the  over-flow- 
ing water,  preserving  its  fertility.  Fallows  occur 
occasionally;  but  as  occupancy  in  most  parts  of 
Sumatra  gives  the  right  of  property  in  the  land, 
tbev  are  not  very  frequent. 

The  aawahs,  or  fields  adapted  for  rice  in  low  and 
wet  situations,  are  prepared  by  turning  into  tliem 
a  number  of  buffaloes ;  or  in  parts  where  it  is  less 
permanently  moist,  the  soil  is  turned  up  either 
with  a  wooden  instrument  between  a  hoe  and  a 
pickaxe,  or  with  a  plough.  While  the  aawahs  are 
m  preparation,  a  small,  adjacent,  and  convenient 
spot  of  good  soil  is  chosen,  m  which  the  seed  grain 
is  sown  as  thick  as  it  can  well  lie  on  the  grotmd ; 
and  after  having  grown  to  the  height  of  several 
inches,  it  is  taken  up,  in  showery  weather,  and 
transplanted  to  the  aawfth,  where  holes  are  made, 
four  or  five  inches  asunder,  to  receive  the  plants. 
To  the  minute  care  thus  bestowed  upon  the  latter, 
Marsden  attributes  the  large  proportion  of  produce 
obtained,  which,  he  says,  averages  100,  and  is 
sometimes  as  high  even  as  140  fold.  (Marsden's 
Sumatra,  p.  77.)  A  siu^ar  method  is  adopted 
for  separating  the  grain  from  the  ear.  The 
bunches  of  paddy  are  spread  on  mats,  and  the 
Sumatrans  rub  out  the  grain  under  their  feet, 
supporting  themselves  for  the  more  easv  perform- 
ance of  this  lalx>ur  by  holding  with  their  hands  a 
bamboo,  placed  horizontally  over  their  heads.  As 
an  article  of  trade,  Sumatran  rice  seems  to  be  of  a 
more  perishable  nature  than  that  of  most  countries, 
the  upland  rice  not  being  expected  to  keep  longer 
than  12  months,  and  the  lowland  showing  signs  of 
decay  after  6.  Sago  is  common  in  Sumatra,  and 
is  used  occasionally  as  food,  though  not  an  article 
of  general  use.  Millet  is  cultivated,  but  in  no 
great  quantity.  The  cocoa-nut,  betel,  bamboo, 
sugar-cane,  various  palms,  and  an  abundance  of 
tropical  fruits,  are  indigenous.  The  sugar-can«  is 
cultivated  not  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  but 
for  the  sake  of  chewing  the  juicy  reed ;  and  hemp, 
instead  of  being  used  for  the  supply  of  materials 
for  cordage,  furnishes  an  intoxicatmg  preparation. 
Turmeric,  ginger,  cassia,  indigo,  coffee,  caout- 
chouc, rattans,  many  scented  woods,  and  in  the 
N.  benzoin,  are  among  the  otlier  principal  kinda 
of  produce. 

Buffaloes  are  the  most  important  live  stock ;  tho 
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ox  does  not  appear  to  be  catonOised.  The  breed 
of  hones  Ib  sinall,  bat  well-made  and  hardy ;  sheep 
alao  are  small.  The  hoe  and  goat  are  both  do- 
mestic and  wild.  Elephants,  and  many  species 
of  deer,  aboand ;  and  tigers  of  a  huge  and  power- 
ful species,  the  rhinooeros,  hippopotamus,  orang- 
outang, and  bears  are  met  with,  besides  other 
animiJs  in  great  variety.  Around  the  shores 
extensive  ooial  blands  are  continually  forming ; 
and  coral  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export, 
the  other  exports  being  pepper,  rice,  camphor,  and 
other  native  products.  Tne  imports  are  chiefiy 
Indian  piece  goods,  salt,  silks,  and  opium,  from 
Hindostan ;  ooarse  porcelain,  iron  pans,  ^Id 
thread,  and  many  small  articles,  from  Chma; 
striped  cottons,  spices,  krises,  and  other  weapons, 
from  Java,  Celebes,  and  the  rest  of  the  aronipe- 
lago ;  metals,  hardware,  cutlery,  and  broad  cloths 
from  Europe. 

According  to  native  traditions,  Sumatra  and  the 
adjacent  islands  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the 
Malay  race,  the  type  of  which  is  there  met  in  its 
greatest  perfection.  The  Sumatrans  are  rather 
below  the  middle  stature ;  their  bulk  is  in  propor^ 
tion ;  their  limbs  are  for  the  most  part  slight,  but 
well  shaped,  and  particularly  small  at  the  wrist 
and  ankles.  Upon  the  whole  they  are  gracefully 
formed.  The  women,  however,  liave  the  prepos- 
terous custom  of  flattening  the  noses  and  compres- 
sing the  heads  of  children  newly  bom  whilst  the 
skull  is  yet  cartilaginous.  They  likewise  pull  out 
the  ears  of  infants  to  make  them  stand  at  an  angle 
from  the  head.  Their  eyes  are  uniformly  dark 
and  clear,  and  among  some,  especially  the  southern 
women,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Chinese.  Their  hair  is  strong,  and  of  a  shining; 
black,  the  improvement  of  both  which  qualities  it 
probably  owes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  early 
and  constant  use  of  cocoa-nut  oiL  The  men  are 
beardless,  and  have  chins  remarkably  smooth,  the 
cause  of  which  is  that  the  boys,  as  they  approach 
to  the  age  of  puberty,  rub  their  chins  and  upper 
lips  with  quicklime^  and  the  few  hairs  which 
arterwards  appear  are  plucked  out  from  time  to 
time  with  tweezers,  which  they  always  carry  about 
them  for  that  purpose.  Their  complexion  is  pro- 
perly yellow,  wanting  the  red  tinge  that  consti- 
tutes a  tawny  or  copper  colour.  They  are,  in 
general,  lighter  than  the  half-breed  of  the  rest  of 
India ;  those  of  the  superior  class,  and  particularly 
their  women  of  rank,  approaching  to  a  great  degree 
of  fairness.  No  negro  or  other  distinct  race  appears 
to  occupy  the  mountainous  regions,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  archipelago;  and  the  personal  dif- 
ference between  the  Malays  of  the  coast  and  the 
countiy  inhabs.  is  so  little  marked,  that  it  requires 
some  experience  to  distinguish  the  two. 

The  orig^al  clothing  of  the  Sumatrans  is  the 
same  with  that  found  by  navigators  among  the 
inhabs.  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  consisting  of  the 
inner  bark  of  a  tree,  beaten  out  to  the  degree  of 
fineness  required,  some  fabrics  bein^  nearly  eauAl 
in  softness  to  the  most  delicate  kid-skin.  The 
dress  of  the  men  comprises  short  drawers,  a  close 
waistcoat  with  filigree  buttons,  a  robe  extending 
sometimes  to  the  Imees,  a  party-coloured  scarf,  a 
sash  in  which  the  krit  or  oagger  is  stuck,  and  a 
small  turban,  or  umbrella-hat,  while  that  of  the 
women  consists  of  a  boddioe,  or  petticoat,  reaching 
from  the  bosom  to  the  feet,  a  robe  with  sleeves, 
and  sometimes  a  gauze  veil,  with  various  filigree 
ornaments.  Both  sexes  file,  blacken,  and  other- 
wise disfigure  their  teeth;  and  the  great  men 
sometimes  set  theirs  in  gold,  by  casing  the  under 
row  with  a  plate  of  that  metaL 

The  villages  are  always  on  the  banks  of  some 
river  or  lake,  and  consist  of  houses  built  chiefly  of 
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bamboo,  and  on  posts,  as  in  other  oountriea  of  SE. 
Aria.  They  are,  however,  much  superior  to  those 
constructed  among  many  other  Ultra-Gang||etic 
nations.  Their  furniture  is  very  simple,  consisting, 
in  the  best  kind  of  houses,  chiefly  of  mats  of  a  fine 
texture,  serving  for  beds,  some  low  tables,  coame 
earthenware,  brass  waiters,  and  iron  pans.  In 
eating,  neither  knives,  spoons,  nor  any  substitutes 
for  them  are  used.  The  diet  of  the  Sumatrana  is 
mostly  vegetable,  but  they  eat  the  flesh  of  bufia- 
loes,  goats,  and  fowls,  curried  or  otherwise  dressed. 
In  a  feyif  species  of  manufacture  the  Sumatrans 
exhibit  great  Skill ;  such  as  in  working  gold  and 
silver  filigree.  This  art  is  conducted  with  the 
rudest  tods.  In  general  they  use  no  bellows,  but 
blow  the  fire  with  their  mouths,  through  a  joint 
of  bamboo ;  and  if  the  Quantity  of  metal  to  be 
melted  is  considerable,  time  or  four  persons  sit 
round  their  furnace,  which  is  an  old  broken  kwaiiy 
or  iron  pot,  and  blow  together.  Yet  the  manufac- 
tured material  is  celebrated  for  its  delicacy  and 
beauty,  not  only  throughout  the  £.,  but  in  Europe. 
They  weave  silk  and  cotton  cloths  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  some  of  their  work  is  very  fine,  an«l 
the  patterns  prettily  fancied.  Different  kinds  of 
earthenware,  ib^et,  and  fire*«rms  are  made,  and  it 
is  said  that  formerly  cannons  were  cast  at  Achin. 
Little  skill  is,  however,  commonly  shown  in 
forging  iron,  or  in  carpenters'  work.  The  Suma- 
trans are  wholly  strangers  to  painting  and  draw- 
ing; their  carvings  are  always  grotesque;  and 
their  proficiency  m  the  exact  sciences  is  vexy 
limited.  Medicine  is  in  the  lowest  state,  being 
entrusted  to  old  people  who,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  on  charms  and  talinnans  for  the  cure  of 
diseases.  The  Sumatrans  are  fond  of  music,  and 
have  many  musical  instruments,  though  most 
part  of  these  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese^ 
Their  poetry  is  by  no  means  contemptible,  and  is 
much  favoured  in  point  of  harmony  by  the  Malay 
language,  the  smoothness  and  sweetness  of  which 
have  gained  for  it  the  appellation  of  the  IUmBom  of 
the  Kaat,    They  write  in  the  Arabic  character. 

Sumatra  is  divided  among  a  number  of  native 
states,  the  principal  being  Menankabowe,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  Achin,  Siak,  Palembsng,  and 
Lampong.  The  European  settiements,  Bencoolen, 
Padang,  and  others,  are  on  the  SW.  coast,  trench- 
ing on  the  country  of  the  Reiangs.  Among  thi^ 
people  the  inhabs.  of  the  villages  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  magisterial  head-men  oxthipatU,  who 
meet  at  stated  periods  and  places,  in  an  assembly 
at  which  the/M»i^«ran,  or  feudal  superior,  presided. 
These  pangermu  claim  despotic  sway ;  out,  like 
the  dupatU,  have,  in  fact,  htUe  more  than  a  pa- 
triarchal and  judicial  power.  They  levy  no  tax, 
nor  seem  to  have  any  revenue,  other  than  accruer 
from  their  determination  of  cases  referred  to  them 
in  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  dmatis.  And 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  more 
powerful  states,  the  pangenma  seem  to  acknow- 
ledge a  kind  of  vassalage  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
latter.  The  Rejangs  are  said  to  be  totally  without 
religious  worship  of  any  kind,  though  not  desti- 
tute of  a  belief  m  supernatural  beings.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabs.  of  Sumatra  are,  however, 
Monammedans. 

Sumatra  was  first  visited  by  the  Portugiieae  in 
1509,  by  the  Dutch  in  1600,  and  by  the  English 
two  yean  afterwards.  The  latter  continued  to 
establish  factories  and  form  settlements  in  the 
island,  during  the  17th  century,  but  princip^y 
in  1685-6.  lliese  settiements  were  retained  by 
the  British  till  1825,  when  they  were  ceded  to  the 
Dutch  in  exchange  for  Malacca. 

SUNDERLAND,  a  parL  and  mnn.  bor.,  sea- 
port, and  par.  of  England,  beii^,  NewcasUe  only 
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excepted,  the  greatest  port  in  the  kingdom  for  the 
shipment  of  coal,  co.  Doifaam,  ward  Easington, 
on  both  sides  the  Wear,  close  to  its  mouth  in  the 
North  Sea;  13  m.  N£.  Durham,  with  which  city 
it  18  connected  hj  railway,  and  245  m.  NNW. 
London.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor.  78,211,  and  of  parL 
bor.  85)797  in  1861.  The  parL  bor.  comprises, 
along  with  Sonderland,  the  townships  of  Bishop- 
Wearmooth  and  R-W.  Pans  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Wear,  and  those  of  Monk-Wearmoath,  M.-W. 
Shore,  and  Southwick,  on  its  N.  side ;  the  whole 
indading  an  area  of  5,095  acres.  Sunderland  and 
Bishop- Wearmonth,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  at 
no  distant  time,  were  two  distinct  towns,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other.  All  the  houses 
in  Sunderland  ^pcar  to  be  of  considerable  age ; 
but  in  Bishop-Wearmouth  the  intervening  space 
has  been  gradually  curtailed,  and  at  last  fiUed  up 
by  buildings,  so  that  at  present  the  two  form  only 
one  town.  With  the  exception  of  one  street,  in 
which  there  are  some  respectable  houses  and  shops, 
Sunderland  presents  the  appearance  of  one  mass 
of  small  houses  crowded  together,  with  interstices 
of  narrow  lanes  rather  than  streets.  The  popula- 
tion in  them  is  so  dense  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  unhealthiness,  as  well  as  absence  of  cleanliness. 
Thb  is  not  the  case  in  Bishop-Wearmouth :  in  the 
new  part  of  the  town  that  adjoins  Sunderland, 
there  are  some  ^od  streets  and  excellent  houses, 
and  it  is  in  this  part  that  the  higher  classes  of 
inhabitants  reside.  This  town  is  increasing  ra- 
pidly, several  new  streets  have  been  recently  built, 
and  others  are  in  course  of  building.  Bishop- 
Wearmouth  Pans  is  a  small  district  running  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  from  the  parish  of  Sunder- 
land to  nearly  as  far  as  the  bridge.  Its  pop.  is 
veiy  dense ;  it  contains  some  glass  manufactories 
and  iron  works  for  the  manufacture  of  such  arti- 
cles as  are  required  for  the  shipping.  Monk- Wear- 
month  Shore  is  a  luge  township  immediately 
opposite  Sunderland,  and  part  of  Bishop-Wear- 
mouth, and  has  a  dense  pop.,  with  but  few  houses 
or  inhabs.  of  the  higher  dasses.  Adjoining  Monk- 
Wearmouth  Shore  on  the  W.,  and  extending  for 
some  distance  along  the  river,  is  Southwick.  In 
it  are  some  coal  pits  and  a  railway:  the  greater 
part  of  the  township,  however,  is  agricultural,  and 
contains  very  little  trading  population.  Monk- 
Wearmouth  lies  to  the  N.  of  Monk-Wearmouth 
Shore,  and  does  not  come  down  upon  the  river. 
Its  population  is  almost  entirely  connected  with 
the  trade  of  the  port.  The  carriage  communica- 
tion between  the  portions  of  the  town  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  river  is  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Wear,  the  most  remarkable  object  in  this  part  of 
the  00.  It  was  constructed  between  1793  and 
1796,  at  an  expense  of  about  83,400^,  and  consists 
of  one  magnificent  arch,  236  ft.  in  span,  elevated 
in  the  centre  above  100  ft.  above  high-watermark, 
so  that  large  ships  sail  under  it  by  merely  lower- 
ing their  top-masts.  It  was  disposed  of,  m  1816, 
by  a  loUery  of  6,000  tickets,  at  a  price  of  30,000^ 
The  parish  church  of  Sunderland  is  large  and 
handsome ;  its  E.  end  is  particularly  elegant,  the 
altar  being  placed  in  a  circular  recess  under  a  dome. 
St.  John's,  built  in  1769,  is  a  perpetual  curacy. 
Bishop-Wearmouth  church  has  an  ancient  chancel, 
and  an  early  decorated  £.  window,  but  the  rest  is 
modem.  Monk-Wearmouth  church  has  had  nearly 
all  its  andent  features  obliterated  by  modem  al- 
teiations,  though  it  still  possesses  a  rude  Norman 
tower.  There  are  numerous  places  of  worship  for 
Dissenters  in  the  town  and  vidnitj',  induding  a 
'nagogne.  The  exchange,  a  neat  edifice  in  the 
igh  Street,  erected  in  1814,  at  a  coeC  of  8,000/., 
comprises  commercial,  news,  and  court  rooms.  The 
theatje,  assembly  rooms,  barracks,  custom-house. 
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and  excise  office  are  among  the  chief  public  build- 
ings. The  town  has  a  subscription  library,  a  me- 
chanics' institute*  at  which  lectures  are  delivered, 
and  several  other  literary  institutions.  A  school, 
founded  and  endowed  in  1778,  educates  and  clothes 
86  poor  ^Is,  and  it  has  also  national.  Friends',  and 
various  mferior  schools.  A  laige  infirmary  occu- 
pies a  building  raised  in  1822,  and  an  almshouse 
for  10  widows  or  daughters  of  master  mariners  was 
founded  and  endowed  in  1820.  There  are  nume- 
rous other  ahnshouses  and  charities  of  different 
kinds.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well 
supplied  with  water. 

The  port,  immediately  within  the  river's  mouth, 
is  formed  by  two  piers,  each  about  450  yards  in 
length,  which  project  one  from  the  S.  and  one 
from  the  N.  side  of  the  river  into  the  German 
Ocean.  At  the  extremity  of  the  N.  pier  is  a  light- 
house, having  the  lantern  devated  73  ft  above 
the  sea  at  high  water :  there  is  also  a  harbour  light 
on  the  S.  pier,  which  shows  during  ebb  and  quarter 
flood.  At  springs  there  is  from  15  to  17  ft.  water 
over  the  bar,  and  at  neaps  from  10  to  12  ft. :  the 
channel  is  close  by  the  N.  pier  head.  A  dock  of 
6  acres  in  extent,  with  a  basin,  was  constructed, 
in  1838,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river ;  but,  owing 
to  the  collieries  being  mostly  on  its  S.  side,  this 
dock  did  not  prove  so  useful  as  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  the  river  continued  to  be  crowded  with 
ships,  which  at  ebb  tides  were  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  danger  from  grounding.  To  obviate  these  in- 
conveniences, a  new  dock,  27^  acres  in  extent,  was 
constructed  in  1854-56.  It  has  a  tidal  basin  at 
each  end,  one  opening  into  the  river  at  the  town, 
and  the  other  into  the  sea  at  Hendon  Bay,  about 

I  m.  S£.  from  the  town.  Both  docks  are  capable 
of  holding  up  to  500  sail,  in  3  to  4  fathoms  of 
water.  The  staple  businesses  of  the  town  are  the 
building  of  ships  and  the  shipment  of  coal.  The 
former  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  On  the  Ist 
of  January,  1864,  there  bdonged  to  the  port  112 
sailing  vessels  under  50  tons,  of  an  aggregate  bur- 
then of  3,375  tons,  and  808  sailing  vessels  above 
50  tons,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  213,554  tons. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  89  steamers,  of  a 
total  burthen  of  15,148  tons.  The  gross  amount 
of  customs'  revenue,  in  1863,  was  86,386^  Sail- 
cloth, chain  cables,  glass,  and  earthenware  are  ex- 
tensively manufactured  in  the  town,  and  these, 
with  lime,  grindstones,  and  wrought  marble  con- 
stitute, next  to  coal,  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  The  adjacent  villi^e  or  Deptford,  on 
the  Wear,  has  a  large  rope-LMstory  wrought  by 
steam. 

Under  the  Munidpal  Reform  Act,  the  bor.  is 
divided  into  7  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
13  aldermen,  and  42  coundllors.  Sunderland 
had  no  voice  ui  the  legislature  till  the  Reform  Act 
conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Reg.  electora,  2,781  in  1865.  It 
has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  a  county  court,  and 
weekly  sessions,  besides  courts  leet  and  baronial 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Market-day,  Saturday, 
and  for  cattle  every  other  Tuesday.    Fairs,  May 

II  and  12,  Oct.  12  and  13,  for  cattle. 
SUPERIOR  (LAKE),  the  most  westerly  and 

most  extensive  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence basin,  in  N.  America,  being  the  largest  ex- 
isting body  of  fresh  water.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  extending  between  lat.  46°  30'  and  49°  N., 
and  long.  85^  and  92°  20'  W.  Its  length,  E.  to 
W.,  is  about  360  m.,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
80  m.,  so  that  its  area  may  be  taken  at  about 
28,600  sq.  m.  Its  mean  depth  is  estimated  at  900 
ft.,  and  the  height  of  its  surface  at  about  640  ft., 
above  the  Atlantic.  It  rccdves  upwards  of  50 
riven,  but  none  is  of  much  importance  except  the 
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St.  Lonis,  which  enters  at  its  SW.  extremity,  and 
the  Rivi^  au  Grand  Portage.  During  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow,  these  and  the  other  rivers  sweep 
into  the  lake  vast  quantities  of  sand,  boulder  stones, 
and  drift  timber.  It  discharges  itself  at  its  E.  ex- 
tremity into  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  by  the 
river  and  falls  of  St.  Mary.  This  lake  emb<^ms 
many  large  and  well-wooded  islands,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Isle  RoyaL  The  country  on  the  N.  and 
£.  is  represented  as  a  mountainous  embankment 
of  rock,  from  200  to  1,500  ft.  in  height;  the  cli- 
mate unfavourable,  and  the  vegetation  slow  and 
scanty.  Upon  the  S.  the  land  is  also  high,  gene- 
rally sandy,  sterile,  and  the  coast  dangerous,  sub- 
ject to  storms  and  sudden  transitions  of  tempera- 
ture, and  to  fogs  and  mists.  The  mean  heat  in 
June  and  July  is  about  65°  Fah.,  but  a  (rightful 
wmter  prevails  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  The 
Chippeway  Indians  inhabiting  the  shores  are  poor 
and  miserable,  depending  for  subsistence  chiefly 
upon  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  wild  rice  of  the 
adjacent  savannahs.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
unfavourable  circumstances,  the  harbours  of  Grand 
Isle  and  Chegoimagon  Bay,  on  the  S.  coast,  are 
excellent,  and  the  lidce  w  now  navigated  by  steam- 
boats and  sailing  vessels  equal  to  the  craft  navi- 
gating the  lower  lakes.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany have  sevend  stations  round  the  coasts*  of  this 
lake. 

SURAT,  a  lai;^  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  prov. 
of  Gujrat,  and  of  the  British  distr.  of  its  own  name, 
imder  the  presid.  Bombav,  on  the  Taptee,  about 
20  m.  above  its  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
and  128  m.  N.  by  E.  Bombay.  Pop.  133,544  m 
1858.  The  town  is  about  6  m.  in  circ.,  shaped 
like  a  bow,  the  chord,  formed  by  the  Taptee, 
having,  near  its  centre,  a  small  castle  garrisoned 
by  a  few  sepoys  and  Europeans.  On  other  sides 
the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with 
semicircular  towers.  Without  the  wall  are  some 
);ood  European  houses,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
French,  but  now  the  residences  of  the  English 
officers:  the  houses  within  the  town  are  very 
inferior,  consisting  only  of  timber  frames  filled 
up  with  bricks,  their  upper  stories  projecting  over 
each  other.  The  streets,  also,  are  narrow  and 
irregular.  Snrat  has  an  English  church  and  an 
ICnglish  school,  with  numerous  Hindoo  schools, 
and  a  lai^  European  cemetery,  containing  the 
tomb  of  Sir  G.  Oxendon,  one  of  the  earliest  go- 
vernors of  British  India.  The  most  remarkaJile 
building  or  institution  is  a  hospital  for  sick  ani- 
mals similar  to  that  at  Baroach.  During  the  last 
century  this  hospital  contained  horses,  mules, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons, 
and  a  variety  of  birds;  also  an  aged  tortoise, 
which  was  known  to  have  been  there  75  years. 
The  most  extraordinary  ward  was  that  appro- 
priated for  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious 
vermin,  for  whom  suitable  food  was  provided. 

Surat  had  formerly  a  Urge  trade  in  all  kinds  of 
Eastern  produce,  but  this  has  greatly  declined, 
and  its  exports  consist  principally  of  ootUm  wool, 
which  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Bombay. 
Most  part  of  the  old  manufactures  of  Surat,  ex- 
cept kmcobs  and  shawls,  for  which  there  is  little 
demand,  have  been  superseded  by  those  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  native 
merchants  have  become  poor.  Among  the  traders, 
however,  are  numerous  Parsees,  the  descendants 
of  those  expelled  from  Persia  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, who  have  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy. 
Vessels  of  30  or  40  tons  may  come  up  to  Suiat, 
but  those  of  greater  size  must  lie  about  15  m. 
lower  down  the  river. 

Surat  is  the  residence  of  a  British  collector, 
judge,  and  military  commandant,  and  is  the  seat 
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of  a  board  of  customs,  a  circuit  court,  and  of  the 
Sudder  AdawbU,  or  chief  tribunal  for  the  entire 
presid.  of  Bombay.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  ihe 
most  ancient  cities  of  Hindostan,  being  mentioned 
in  some  of  the  earliest  records.  The  English  fac- 
tory, foundetl  here  in  1615,  was  the  first  mercan- 
tile establishment  of  the  E.  I.  Company  in  the 
Mq^l  dominions,  and  continued  to  be  the  chief 
British  station  in  India  till  Bombay  became  the 
seat  of  supreme  autiiority,  in  1687. 

SURINAM.    See  Guiana  (Dutch). 

SURREY,  a  co.  of  England,  which,  thoup:h 
inland,  enjoys,  from  its  being  skirted  on  the  N. 
by  the  Thames,  most  of  the  advantages  of  a 
maritime  co.  It  has  to  the  N.  Middlesex,  and  a 
small  part  of  Bucks,  from  both  of  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Thames ;  on  the  E.  it  is  bounded 
by  Kent,  on  the  S.  by  Sussex,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Hampshire  and  Berks.  It  comprises  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  metropolis  to  the  S.  of  the  Thames, 
and  is  thus,  in  fact,  a  metropolitan  co.  Area,  74^ 
sq.  m.,  or  478,792  acres,  of  which  about  400,000 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Weald,  the  surface  consists  of 
alternate  hill  and  dale.  Some  of  the  hiUs  rise 
to  a  considerable  height,  aflfording  highly  diver- 
sified and  beautiful  prospects.  The  soil  comprises 
every  variety,  from  the  richest  loam  to  the  poorest 
moor.  There  are  three  portions,  the  soils  of  which 
are  particularly  well  defined ;  viz.  1st,  the  Wesld, 
occupying  all  the  S.  part  of  the  co.  from  Crow- 
hurst  to  Haslemere;  2udly,  the  sandy  loam  dis- 
trict, lying  between  the  Weald  and  the  downs ; 
and,  Srdly,  the  downs,  or  chalk  land,  occupying 
the  whole  £.  side  of  the  co.  from  Croydon  to 
Tilsey,  but  gradually  decreasing  W.,  tUl  at  Fam- 
ham.  on  the  border  of  Hants,  it  is  reduced  to 
a  narrow  strip.  To  the  NE.  of  the  downs,  be- 
tween them  and  the  Thames,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  soil,  partly  consisting  of  strong  dark 
clay,  and  partiy  of  sandy  loam.  In  the  NW.  aud 
SW.  parts  of  the  co.,  but  especially  the  former, 
there  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  heath  and 
moorish  ground,  and  smaller  tracts  of  the  same 
kind  are  met  with  in  various  other  places.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  co.  may  be  said  to  be 
of  an  average  degree  of  fertility.  Climate  good; 
and,  owing  to  the  variety  of  surface,  the  abun- 
dance of  wood,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  metro- 
gilis,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  counties  in 
ngland  for  a  residence.  A  large  proportion  of 
Surrey  is  in  tillage;  but  agriculture,  speaking 
generally,  is  in  a  oackward  state,  and  two,  or 
even  more,  white  crops  not  unfirequenUy  follow 
in  succession.  On  tiie  rich  friable  calcareous 
loams  between  Croydon  and  Epsom,  6  quarters  of 
wheat  an  acre  are 'not  unfreqnentiy  reaped;  and 
on  the  rich  sandy  loams  near  Godalming,  5  quar- 
ters is  no  uncommon  crop ;  but  on  the  poorer  soils, 
and  in  the  Weald,  the  produce  seldom  exceeds 
from  2^  to  8  quarters.  The  turnip  culture  was 
introduced  into  Surrey  sooner  than  into  any  other 
English  CO. ;  but  even  at  presejit  turnips  are  but 
seldom  drilled;  their  management  is  but  imper- 
fectiy  understood,  and  tares  are  generally  pre- 
ferred by  the  Surrey  farmers  to  any  other  species 
of  green  crop.  Tumwrist  ploughs  are  uwd  in 
many  quarters,  but  the  swing  plough  is  most  com- 
mon. Lime  is  extensively  used  as  manure,  and 
the  application  of  salt  for  that  purpose  is  daily 
becoming  more  general  Hops  are  raised  in 
considerable  Quantities,  and  those  grown  in  the 
neighbourhooa  of  Famhara  are  preferred  to  most 
others.  Peppermint^  lavender,  wormwood,  and 
chamomile  are  raised  in  the  physic  gardens  about 
Mitcham ;  and  a  considerable  extent  of  land  at 
Battersea,  and  other  places  along  the  banks  of 
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the  Thames,  is  appropriated  to  the  prodaction  of 
asparagus  and  other  Yegetal)le8  for  the  London 
market.  There  b  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  in 
Snzrey,  bat  the  short  horns  and  the  Sussex  breed 
are  the  most  prevalent.  A  considerable  number 
of  sheep  are  kept,  principally  on  the  down-land. 
Large  numbers  of  hogs  are  fed ;  they  consist  prin< 
cipally  of  the  Berkshire  and  Chinese  varieties. 
The  Doiking  breed  of  fowls  is  in  hi^h  estimation ; 
they  are  large,  handsome,  perfecUy  white,  and 
•re  diiftinguished  by  having  six  claws  to  each 
foot.  There  are  no  very  la^  estates  in  Surrey. 
Farms  of  all  sizes :  the  largest  are  on  the  down- 
lands,  and  the  smallest  in  the  Weald ;  but,  at  an 
average  of  the  co.,  the  size  of  farms  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  170  acres.  They  are  commonly 
held  under  leases  for  7,  14,  or  21  years ;  but 
the  vicious  customs  that  prevail  as  to  entry 
defeat  the  advantages  that  might  otherwise  have 
resulted  from  this  tenure.  In  the  Weald  the 
farm-houses  are  mean  and  ruinous,  but  they  are 
better  in  other  places.  Cottages  good,  and  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  vines  and  flowers. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  timber  and 
coppice  wood  in  Surrey,  particularly  in  the 
Weald.  Large  quantities  of  ruUer's  earth  are  dug 
up  in  various  places,  and  there  are  also  excellent 
quarries  of  freestone*  and  limestone.  Except  in 
80  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  metropolis, 
Surrey  has  few  manufactures,  and  those  of  Uttle 
or  no  importance.  Besides  the  Thames,  it  is 
watered  by  the  Wey,  the  Mole,  and  the  Wandle ; 
and  it  is  traversed  by  the  Surrey  and  Croydon 
canals,  and  by  a  great  many  railways.  Turn- 
pike roads  good,  but  cross  rcMids,  particularly  in 
the  Weald,  very  indifferent  It  contains  18  hun- 
dreds, exc  of  the  bora,  of  Southwark  and  Lam- 
beth, and  the  town  of  Guildford,  and  is  di^'ided 
into  142  pars.  It  returns  11  mems.  to  the  H. 
of  C,  viz.  4  for  the  co.,  2  for  the  bor.  of  Guild- 
ford, 1  for  the  bor.  of  Reigate,  2  for  Lambeth,  and 
2  for  the  bor.  of  Southwark.  Registered  electors 
for  the  CO.  13,995  in  1865,  being  9,913  for  the 
eastern,  and  4,082  for  the  western  division.  At 
I  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  180^62  inhab. 
houses,  and  853,012  inhabitants,  of  whom  579,748 
belonged  to  the  metropolitan,  and  278,264  to  the 
extra-metropolitan  district.  The  gross  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  .income  tax, 
io  1862,  amounted  to  1,424,546;.  in  the  Eastern, 
and  376,087/.  in  the  western  division  of  Surrey. 

SUSSEX,  a  marit  co.  of  England,  on  its  S. 
coast,  having  N.  and  NE.  Surrey  and  Kent;  S. 
and  SE.  the  English  Channel;  and  W.  Hants. 
Area,  1,461  sq.  miles,  or  936,911  acres.  Surface 
aiid  soil  various.  A  xidge  of  chalk  hills,  to  which 
(though  in  strictness  applicable  only  to  a  part) 
the  term  South  Downs  is  usually  applied,  runs 
through  the  co.  from  South  Harting  and  Miland 
Chapel,  on  the  confines  of  Hants,  to  Beachy  Head, 
where  it  terminates  in  high  precipitous  cliffs. 
Their  N.  declivity  is  rather  steep,  but  that  on  the 
&  is  gently  sloping.  The  soil  on  the  South 
Downs  is  generally  a  light  hazelly  mould*  on  a 
substratum  of  loose  chalk.  On  the  S.  side  of  this 
range,  along  the  coast  from  Emsworth,  gradually 
decreasing  to  near  Brighton,  there  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  fine,  rich,  loamy  land.  To  the  N.  of  the 
South  Downs  is  the  extensive  tract  called  the 
Weald  of  Sussex,  uniting  on  the  E.  with  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  and  stretching  as  far  W.  as  Petworth. 
The  soil  of  the  Weald  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Weald  of  Kent ;  being,  for  the  most  part,  a  stifl" 
tanadous  day,  with  occasional  sandy  and  gravelly 
patches  intermixed.  It  u^  thickly  covered  with 
oak  wood;  and,  when  viewed  from  the  South 
Downs,  appears  like  an  immense  forest.    In  the 
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E.  parts  of  the  co.,  in  what  is  called  Pcvensey 
Level,  and  near  Winchelsea,  are  considerable 
tracts  of  very  fine,  deep,  marsh  land.  Climate 
mild,  dry,  and  early.  A  large  extent  of  Sussex  is 
under  the  plough,  but  husbandry  is  in  a  backward 
condition.  Crops  principally  cultivated,  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley;  and,  on  all  the  light  lands, 
turnips  are  extensively  grown.  Great  quantities 
of  hops  are  raised,  particularly  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  country.  Sussex  is  deservedly  celebrated 
for  its  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  each  being 
about  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  The  oxen  are  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  and  have  tapering  tumcd-up 
horns;  they  fatten  easily,  produce  excellent  beef, 
and  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  breed  in  field 
labour.  The  greater  part  of  the  tillage  in  the 
Weald  is  performed  by  ox-teams.  The  native 
cattle  do  not,  however,  answer  for  the  dairy.  The 
peculiar  breed  of  sheep  belon^ng  to  the  co.  U 
called  the  South  Down,  from  its  being  found  in 
the  greatest  perfection  on  the  South  Down  Chalk 
Hills.  The  breed  is  now  widely  diffused;  but, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  tillage  on  the  Downs, 
and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  the 
weight  of  the  fleece,  neither  the  mutton  nor  the 
wool  is  supposed  to  be  so  good  as  formerly.  Total 
stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  nearly  900,000. 

Sussex  has  been  celebrated,  from  the  remotest 
period,  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
timber ;  and  in  these  respects  it  continues  to  bo 
decidedly  superior  to  every  other  English  co.  Oak 
is  the  pnncipal  timber  of  the  Weald,  but  in  other 
parts  beech  is  most  prevalent.  To  the  abundance 
of  wood  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  the  circum- 
stance of  Sussex  bemg  formerly  distinguished  for 
the  number  of  its  iron  works ;  but  since  pitHM)al 
began  to  be  generally  employed  in  the  smelting 
and  refining  of  iron,  these  have  been  wholly  aban- 
doned, as  well  as  those  that  were  formerly  esta^ 
blished  in  Kent.  Property  much  divided.  Ave- 
rage size  of  farms  in  the  Weald  100  acres ;  in  tlie 
Downs,  from  1 ,200  to  2,000  acres.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  the  farms  held  by  tenants  at  wiU ;  and 
owing  to  injurious  customs  as  to  entry,  a  large  part 
of  the  capital  of  the  tenant  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
payments  he  is  compelled  to  make,  so  that  much 
of  the  land  is  very  insufiiciently  stocked.  Ofiices 
invariably  thatched  and  weather-boarded.  M  an  u- 
factures  of  little  importance.  Ironstone,  fuller's 
earth,  limestone,  and  sandstone  are  all  met  with. 
The  rivers  are  of  no  great  magnitude.  The  prin- 
cipal is  the  Anm.  It  communicates  by  a  canal 
with  Langport  harbour  on  the  W.,  and  with  the 
Wey  and  the  Thames  on  the  N.  In  the  Weald 
there  are  several  ponds  in  which  freshwater  fish 
are  fed  for  the  London  markets.  Sussex  is  divided 
into  6  rapes,  and  these  again  into  65  hundreds,  and 
contains  310  parishes.  It  returns  18  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C, ;  viz.  4  for  the  co. ;  2  for  the  city  of 
Chichester;  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Brigliton, 
Lewes,  Hastings,  and  Shoreham ;  and  1  each  for 
Arundel,  Horsham,  Midhurst,  and  Rye  and  Win- 
chelsea. Registered  electors  for  the  co.  9,277  in 
1865,  bein^  6,670  for  the  eastern,  and  2,607  for  the 
western  division.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co. 
had  65,578  inhab.  houses,  and  366,836  inhabitants. 
The  gross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  income-tax,  in  1862,  was  685,5241  for  tho 
eastern,  and  365,844/.  for  the  western  division  of 
Sussex. 

SUTHERLAND,  a  marit.  co  of  Scotland,  occu- 
pying the  NW.  angle  of  the  country,  has  on  tho 
N.  and  W.  the  Atlantic,  E.  the  co.  Caithness 
and  the  Moray  Frith,  and  S.  the  Frith  of  Dornoch, 
Ross,  and  Cromarty.  It  contains  1,152,640  acnw, 
of  which  30,080  are  under  water.  The  aspect  of 
the  country  is  wild,  bleak,  and,  in  many  parts. 
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savage.  The  £.  shore  has  a  small  fringe  of  good  t 
arable  land;  but  the  rest  of  the  sorfaoe  is  rugged 
and  mottntainous,  being,  however,  intereperaed 
with  various  narrow  straths,  or  glens,  and  some 
considerable  lakes  and  morasses.  Sutherland,  like 
the  other  Highland  cos.,  was,  till  recently,  occu- 
pied by  native  tenants,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
those  of  Ross.  These,  however,  have,  for  tne  most 
part,  been  recently  removed  either  to  villages  on 
the  coast,  or  have  emigrated ;  and  the  lands  have 
been  divided  into  extensive  sheep  farms,  furnished 
with  excellent  houses  and  offices.  The  native 
breed  of  cattle  is  small,  but  when  crossed  by  those 
of  Argyle  and  Skye,  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any 
that  me  Highlands  can  produce.  Galloways,  and 
other  varieties,  have  also  been  introduced.  Owing 
to  the  extraordinary  extension  of  sheep  farming 
in  this  CO.,  the  stock  of  cattle  has  been  diminished 
in  a  still  greater  degree  than  in  Ross ;  but  sheep 
being  much  better  suited  to  the  country,  the 
change  has  been,  both  locally  and  in  a  public  point 
of  view,  highly  advantageous ;  vast  tracts  having 
been,  through  its  means,  coupled  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive dnonage,  rendered  conuderably  produc- 
tive, that  were  formerly  almost  useless.  Cheviots 
arc  found  to  thrive  remarkably  well  in  almost  all 
parts  of  Sutherland.  About  40,000  sheep  and 
180,000  fleeces  are  said  to  be  annually  sent  to  the 
S.  from  this  co.  Four-fifths  of  the  co.  belong  to 
the  duke  of  Sutherland,  who  has  expended  vast 
sums  in  the  formation  of  roads  and  inns,  the 
building  of  bridges,  piers,  farm-houses,  and  vil- 
lages, and  other  expensive  and  substantial  im- 
provements. The  fringe  of  arable  land  along  the 
E.  coast  has  been  divided  into  moderate-sized 
farms,  well  inclosed  and  drained,  and  presenting 
as  good  a  specimen  of  the  improved  turnip  hus- 
bandry as  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  island. 
No  where,  indeed,  in  Scotland  have  improvements 
been  attempted  on  a  greater  scale,  or  prosecuted 
with  more  zeal,  skill,  and  success,  than  in  this  re- 
mote CO.  Sutherland  has  three  great  deer  forests; 
and  ptarmigan,  grouse,  and  blackcock,  and  alpine 
hares  are  abundant.  Limestone  and  freestone 
are  met  with.  The  herring  fishery  is  carried  on 
with  spirit  and  success,  both  on  the  N.  and  W. 
coasts,  but  prindpaUy  from  Helmsdale.  Principal 
rivers^  Oickel,  Fleet,  Bosa,  and  Helmsdale.  It 
contains  13  pars.,  but  no  considerable  town.  The 
pop.,  in  1862,  was  25,246,  living  in  4,926  houses. 
Regist.  electors,  181  in  1866.  The  old  valued 
rent  was  2,266^,  and  the  new  valuation,  57,8391  for 
1864-65. 

SUTTON  COLDFIELD,  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Warwick,  hund.  Hemlingford, 
on  the  road  from  Birmingham  to  Lichfield,  6  m. 
NNE.  Birmingham.  Area  of  par.  13,030  acres. 
Pop.  4,662  in  1861.  The  town,  on  an  acclivity, 
in  a  bleak  situation,  consists  principally  of  one 
long  street.  Houses  goody  and  the  mhabs.  well 
supplied  with  water.  The  par.  chufch,  an  edifice 
of  the  13th  century,  has  a  statue  of  Yesey,  bishop 
of  Exeter  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  a  native 
and  a  great  benefactor  of  the  town.  A  flourishing 
free  school,  founded  by  Yesey,  and  national  schools, 
almshouses,  and  several  other  charitable  endow- 
ments, exist  at  Sutton.  The  inhabs.  are  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Birmingham 
goods.  The  town,  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
was  chartered  bv  Henry  YIII.,  under  a  warden, 
10  aldermen,  and  2  justices.  The  corporation  had 
various  privileges,  which  have  since  become  void : 
petty  sessions  are,  however,  still  held  quarterly. 
Markets  on  Mondays :  fairs.  Trinity  Monday  and 
Nov.  8,  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

SWAFFHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Norfolk,  hund*  South  Greenhoe,  25  m. 


SWANSEA 

W.  Norwich.  Area  of  par.  8,130  acres.  Pop. 
3,559  in  1861.  The  town  is  finely  situated  oq 
rising  ground,  and  is  well  built  The  par.  church 
is  a  spacious  and  handsome  structure,  chiefly  in 
the  perpendicular  style,  with  a  lofty  nave,  the 
vaulted  roof  of  which  is  richly  adorned  with 
figures  carved  in  Irish  oak ;  it  has  a  well-pro- 
portioned tower,  with  enriched  embrasures  and 
pinnacles,  some  handsome  piUars  and  monuments, 
and  curious  inscriptions.  The  living  of  Swaffliam 
with  Threxton  vicarage  and  rectory,  worth  738(. 
a  vear,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  Friends,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans  have 
meeting-houses.  Tne  co.  bridewell,  and  a  beautiful 
marketrcroes,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Ceres, 
erected  by  Lord  Orford,  in  1783;  a  public  assem- 
bly room,  and  a  neat  theatre,  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal public  edifices.  Swaffham  has  a  free 
mmmar  and  a  national  school  and  various  alms- 
houses. Quarter-sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here 
at  Midsummer,  besides  annual  courts  leet  and 
baron,  and  weekly  petty  sessions.  Markets,  prin- 
cipally for  butter,  on  Siaturdays :  fairs.  May  12th, 
July  21st,  and  Nov.  3nl,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 

tOJ'S. 

SWANSEA,  a  parL  bor.,  sea-port,  and  par.  of 
South  Wales,  co.  Glamoigan,  hund.  Swansea,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Tawe,  at  its  mouth  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  34  m.  WNW.  Cardiff,  and  210 
m.  W.  London  by  South  Wales  and  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  41,606  in  1861.  Tlie  pari 
bor.  includes  the  par.  of  St.  John  Lansamlet  and 
the  hamlets  of  Morriston  and  Clas-Lower  on  both 
sides  the  river,  having  a  total  area  of  about  5.000 
acres.  The  compact  portion  of  the  town  is  about 
1  m.  in  length,  N.  to  S.,  by  somewhat  more  than 
I  m.  in  average  breadth,  and  consisu  of  three  or 
four  parallel  lines  of  thoroughfares  crossed  by 
numerous  others.  It  is  geneiafiy  clean  and  pretty 
well  built,  and  has  been  of  some  reputation  as  a 
watering-place.  It  has  an  excellent  market,  at- 
tended by  all  the  neighbouring  district,  with  a 
handsome  court-house,  in  which  the  assizeis 
quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  an  infirmary, 
assembly-rooms,  theatre,  harbour  offices,  erected 
in  1860,  royal  institution  for  literary  and  scientific 
pnq;)oses,  with  a  good  library  and  museum ;  me- 
chanics* institution,  poor-house,  house  of  cor- 
rection, a  dorcas  and  benevolent  societies,  a  sodetv 
for  prosecuting  felons,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  town  is  paved,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  well  supplied  witii  water.  The  par. 
church  is  comparatively  a  modem  edifice,  witn  a 
square  tower ;  the  living,  a  vicarage,  worth  29U  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  a  sodety.  There  are,  alM>, 
a  synagogue,  Uom.  Cath.  and  numerous  other 
dissenting  chapels ;  and  on  an  elevated  site  near 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  Swansea  Castle,  founded 
in  1099,  now  partially  converted  into  a  bairacks 
and  stores.  A  free  school  was  founded  in  the  town 
in  1682,  but,  like  many  other  charities  formerly 
established  at  Swansea,  it  has  become  nearlv  ex- 
tinct There  are,  however,  several  national  and 
Lancastrian,  and  numerous  private  schools.  Swan- 
sea is  highly  pntsperous  and  increasinK.  It  owes 
its  importance  principally  to  its  collieries,  and  the 
extensive  works  for  the  smelting  of  copper  and 
other  metals  esublished  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  latter  are  upon  a  very  great  scale;  and,  in 
fact,  by  far  the  larigest  part  of  the  copiMsr  ore  pro- 
duced m  Ireland,  Cornwall,  and  other  parts  of  the 
U.  K.,  as  well  as  in  Cuba  and  Chili,  is  brought 
here  for  smelting.  Swansea  has  a  veiy  extensive 
trade  in  the  shipping  of  coal,  also  two  huge  potn 
teries.  ^  The  extensive  tidal  harbour,  below  the 
town,  b  formed  by  inclosing  the  mouth  of  the 
river  by  two  piers,  600  yards  and  300  yards  loog. 
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leaving  an  entrance  75  yards  wide.  There  is  one 
li^ht  on  the  west  pier-head.  The  harbour  con- 
tains two  floating  docks,  the  north  dock  and  half 
tide  basin  of  12  acres  extent,  and  the  new  docks, 
called  the  south  docks,  8,000  feet  lone,  800  to  600 
feet  wide,  and  of  18  acres  extent,  with  a  half  tide 
baan  of  4  acres,  were  constructed  in  1858-59,  at  a 
cost  of  200,000/L;  the  whole  of  the  bridges,  lock- 
gates,  and  shipping  stages  being  work^  by  hy- 
drsolic  maehinerv.  A  canal  goes  from  Swansea  to 
Hennoyadd,  in  Brecknockshire;  and  two  canals 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  communicate, 
one  with  the  adjacent  oollieiies,  and  the  other 
with  the  harbour  of  Neath.  There  is  a  tram-road 
to  the  Mumbles  and  Oystermonth  westward,  by 
which  coals  are  taken  out,  and  lime  and  limestone 
brought  in ;  and  tram-roads  also  connect  the  dif- 
ferent works  and  the  canals  and  wharfs.  Exclu- 
sive of  coal  and  copper  ore,  iron  ore,  limestone, 
day,  rotten  stone,  tin  plates,  and  timber,  are 
brwight  to  Swansea  for  its  own  consumption,  or 
for  exportation  inwards  or  outwards.  There  be- 
longed to  the  port,  on  the  1st  Jan.,  1864,  86  sail- 
ing vessels  under  50,  and  105  above  50  tons,  be- 
sides 19  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
1,149  tons.  The  customs'  revenue  amounted  to 
SJdSL  in  1868.  The  mun.  and  pari  bors.  are  co- 
extensive. The  former  is  divided  into  two  wards, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and 
ei^liteen  councillors.  There  was  no  criminal  court 
within  the  bor.  till  1885,  but  it  now  has  a  com- 
mission of  the  peace  and  a  county  court  Swan- 
sea was  formerly  a  contributory  bor.  to  Cardiff, 
the  right  of  voting  having  been*  in  the  burgesses 
by  birth,  marriage,  or  gut,  resident  or  non-resi- 
dent. It  is  now  joined  with  Aberavon,  Kenflg, 
Looghor  and  Neath  in  sending  one  mem.  to  the 
H.  (^C.  Kq^tered  electors  for  the  entire  distr. 
1,920  in  1866.  It  is  also  a  polling-place  for  the 
CO.  Markets,  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Fairs, 
second  Saturday  in  May,  July  2,  Aug.  16,  Oct.  8, 
sod  two  following  Saturdays. 

SWEDEN  (Sverige),  a  kingdom  of  Northern 
Europe,  comprising  with  Norway  and  Lapland 
the  whole  of  the  Soindinavian  peninsula,  of  which 
it  forms  the  eastern,  southern,  and  most  important 
portion;  between  lat.  55<'  20^  and  69<>  N.,  and 
long.  11©  18'  30"  and  24®  18'  E.,  having  NE.  Rus- 
sian Finland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Tomea  and  one  of  its  affluents ;  £.  and  S.  the 
(iulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  SW.  the  Sound, 
Katte^t,  and  Skagmack ;  and  W.  and  N.  Nor- 
way, from  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  divided 
by  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Scandinavia. 
I^ength  N.  to  S.  950  m. ;  average  breadth  about 
190  m.  Area,  170,096  sq.  m.  Sweden  is  divided 
into  three  principal  regions,  Gcetaland  (Gothia)  in 
the  S.,  extending  to  about  lat.  589  46'  N. ;  Sweden 

rir,  occupying  the  centre  as  far  as  lat.  60©  40' 
.  and  Norland  (by  far  the  largest  portion), 
comprising  the  remainder. 

Topognqjihy  and  itfoimtoiiu.— The  Scandinavian 
peninsula  rises  gradually  from  the  W.  coast  of  the 
naltic  until  it  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in  the 
great  mountain  chain,  usually  called  the  Scandi- 
navian Alps,  or  Dolfrine  hills,  dividing  Sweden 
and  Norway.  This  chain  extends  from  the  Sylt- 
fjell  in  about  68©  N.  lat.  and  12©  E.  long  to  the  N. 
Cape,  in  the  general  direction  of  NNE.  and  SSW. 
Itdiflters  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  in  not  being 
a  continued  chain  of  summits,  but  a  succession  of 
bigh  table  land  from  20  m.  to  30  m.  across,  from 
which  the  culminating  points  project.  The  Sylt- 
Hell,  the  loftiest  point  on  the  Swedish  frontier,  is 
6y552  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  other 
principal  peaks  belonging  to  the  same  chain  are 
the  SulitcUna,  6,342  ft,  and  ^e  Saulo,  5,695  ft  in 


height  The  Helags,  within  the  frontier,  has  an 
elevation  of  6,100  ft. 

Speaking  generally,  Sweden  may  be  said  to  be 
a  flat  country.  There  are,  indeed,  some  ranges 
of  high  gprounds  and  detached  hills,  but  on  the 
whole,  it  is  wonderfully  leveL  This  is  so  strikingly 
the  case,  that  all  the  way  from  Gottenbuig  to 
Stockholm,  by  the  Orebro  road,  there  is  not  a 
single  hill  or  declivity  till  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  capital  About  one-twelfth  part  of  the  surface 
of  Sweden  is  1,900  ft,  more  than  two-fifths  760  ft, 
and  seven-tenths  285  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
Baltic  The  remainder,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
coasts,  is  of  less  elevation.  These  are,  for  the 
meet  part  fenced  by  numerous  rocks  and  islets. 
The  islands  of  Gothland  and  (Eland,  in  the  Baltic, 
belong  to  Sweden :  they  are  situated  opposite  tihe 
SE.  shores  of  the  kingdom,  and  (Eland  is  separ 
rated  from  the  main  land  bv  a  narrow  strait 
which  in  one  part  (oppoeite  KaJmar)  is  only  about 
4  m.  across. 

The  S.  provinces  consist  chiefly  of  vast  sandy 
plains  interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  hills, 
which  are  sometimes  bleak  and  barren,  but  else- 
where clothed  with  woods.  The  central  region 
contains  extensive  nlateaux  of  table  land  covered 
with  forests.  The  N.  part  of  the  kingdom  is  di- 
versified with  mountains,  deep  valleys,  and  glens, 
alternating  with  sandy  wastes  and  vast  forests. 

It  was  formerly  divided  into  18,  but  is  now 
divided  into  24  lUns,  or  governments.  The  sub- 
joined table  shows  the  whole  population  of  each 
lltn,  or  government  at  the  end  of  1860,  with  a 
separate  statement  of  the  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber  of  inhabs.  in  the  towns  of  each  government 


In  th*  whole 

ladi* 

Town* 

Stockholm    . 

121,787 

6,674 

Upeala.        . 

92,636 

10,012 

aedermanland 

126,706 

12,933 

Ostergttthland 

240,770 

81,666 

JiJnk{)ping    . 

171,011 

10,680 

KroDAberg    . 

162,22« 

8,229 

Calmar . 

221,029 

17,979 

Wisby  . 

60,IS7 

6,448 

Blekingv)       . 

117,875 

22,636 

Chrliitianstad 

209,681 

8,804 

MalmcShus     . 

284,430 

44,828 

Balland 

119,678 

9,869 

GKitheborg    . 

177,299 

8,854 

BUsborg 

269.822 

11,733 

Skaraborg     . 

222,240 

11,605 

Wennland    . 

247,171 

8,934 

Oerebro 

161,661 

10,786 

Westmland   . 

108,800 

12,567 

Kopparberg  . 

166,949 

6,613 

Qefneborg     . 

t  186,061 

16,417 

Westemorrland 

116,669 

7,671 

Jemtland      . 

61,218 

1,496 

Westerbotten 

81,478 

2,202 

Norbotten    . 

69,226 

8,807 
286,086 

Total    . 

. 

8,710,197 

Biven, —  Sweden  is  extremely  well  watered. 
Through  its  N.  and  central  parts  twelve  large 
rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Tomea, 
which  has  the  longest  coufise,  runs  almost  due  S. 
for  about  290  m. ;  but  the  laigest  is  the  An- 
german,  280  m.  in  length,  so  deep  that  ships  of 
600  tons  load  at  Nyland,  about  70  m.  from  the 
sea.  Next  to  these  arc  the  Umea,  with  a  course 
of  250  m^  and  the  Windel,  285  m.  in  length.  The 
general  direction  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the 
Baltic  is  N  W.  to  SE.  Few  of  them  are  of  any 
considerable  size,  and  notwithstanding  the  gene- 
rally flat  country  through  which  they  flow,  their 
navigation  is  much  im[^ed  by  rocks  and  nume- 
rous cataracts,  and  is  rendered  perilous  during  the 
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inundations  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows.  Some  of  them  increase  18  or  20  ft.  in 
height  so  rapidly  as  to  carry  away  laige  trees,  and 
even  to  detach  immense  blocks  of  granite  from 
the  mountains:  stiU,  however  the  inundations 
occasion  little  damage,  owing  to  the  number  of 
lakes,  which  serve  as  so  many  basins  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  surplus  water.  There  are,  in  fact, 
upwards  of  eighty  considerable  lakes,  occupying 
in  the  aggregate  a  very  laige  surface.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  the  Wener,  the  laigest  lake  in 
Europe,  aller  that  of  Ladoga,  between  lat.  58^  22' 
and  690  26'  N.,  and  long.  12o  20'  and  U^  12*  K, 
above  90  m.  in  length  oy  56  m.  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  147  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  re- 
ceives many  streams,  the  only  outlet  for  its  waters 
being  a  channel  about  200  yards  in  width,  imme- 
diately below  which  is  the  celebrated  cataract  of 
Trolhoetta.  Though  in  parts  very  deep,  a  great 
portion  of  this  lake  is  so  shallow  as  to  render  its 
navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  lake 
next  in  size  is  the  Wetter,  86  m.  in  length  by  16 
m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  about  25  m.'  SE. 
the  Wener,  and  295  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  some  places  it  is  70  fathoms  deep :  it  is  often 
agitated  oy  sudden  and  violent  storms.  The 
Moelar  lake  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  extending  west- 
ward from  Stockholm,  near  its  entrance  from  the 
Baltic,  about  70  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
2  to  20  m.  It  is  deep  and  clear,  contains  some 
hundred  islands,  and  is  r^nilarly  navigated  from 
April  to  November.  The  Hjelraar,  a  lake  lying  to 
the  SW.  of  the  Mcelar,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a 
canal,  is  35  m.  in  length,  varying  to  15  m.'in 
width. 

Climate, — ^For  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  the 
surface  of  the  N.  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys,  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  are  also  frozen  from  October  to  ApriL 
In  the  central  parts,  the  winter  seldom  lasts  more 
than  three  or  four  months ;  and  in  the  S.  and  W. 
parts,  the  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  N. 
of  Germany.  In  the  N.  division  a  great  degree  of 
heat  is  experienced  during  a  short  period  of  the 
year.  The  transition  firom  winter  to  summer  is 
there,  also,  very  rapid,  often  occurring  within  the 
space  of  a  few  davs. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  climate  of  Sweden 
is  much  milder  than  might  be  expected  from  its 
high  N.  lat.  The  winter  is  not  so  cold  as  in 
countries  in  the  same  lat.  further  to  the  E.,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
summer  is  but  little  inferior.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Petersbuig  is  37*1®  Fahr. ;  whereas 
at  Stockholm  it  is  41 -930.  The  advantage  on  the 
side  of  Stockholm  is  chiefly  in  the  six  winter 
months,  the  mean  temperature  of  these  being  in 
it  29'40,  and  in  Petersbuig  only  21 -go.  During 
the  six  summer  months,  the  advantage  on  the  side 
of  Stockholm  amounts  to  only  29 ;  and  in  July 
and  August  the  temperature  is  1*80^  higher  in 
Petersbuig  than  in  Stockholm.  The  winter  is 
considered  by  the  inhab.  as  peculiarly  fjleasant. 
The  roads  are  always  diy ;  and  as  the  winds  are 
seldom  violent,  travelling  is  both  rapid  and  agree- 
able, the  traveller  defending  himself  from  the  cold 
by  warm  clothing.  The  great  defect  of  the  climate 
b  the  occurrence  of  frosts  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  by 
which  the  crops  are  often  injured.  Near  Tornea, 
at  midsummer,  the  sun  is  visible  during  the  whole 
night.  The  longest  day  at  that  town  is  2U, 
and  the  shortest  2^  hours.  At  Stockholm,  the 
longest  day  is  18^,  and  the  shortest  nearly  6  hours 
in  length. 

G&Hogy  and  Minerals. — In  point  of  structure, 
the  whole  of  Sweden  may,  witli  few  exceptions, 


be  considered  primitive.  Granite  and  gndss  u^ 
the  predominant  rocks;  but  the  former  is  mon 
extensively  diffused  than  the  second,  which  is 
found  chiefly  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom.  A  remarkable  geo- 
logical feature,  which  Sweden  has  in  common  with 
some  parts  of  N.  Germany  and  Denmark,  is  the 
presence  of  a  vast  number  of  enormous  erratic 
blocks  of  granite  scattered  over  its  surface,  es- 
pecially in  the  central  and  S.  provinces.  In  the  S. 
they  are  collected  in  long  spits  or  tongues,  rest- 
ing upon  the  plains,  which  are  quite  unconnected 
with  them ;  more  to  the  N.  they  are  scattered  in- 
discriminatelv,  and  so  profusely,  that  scarcely  an 
acre  of  land  is  without  one  or  more  heaps  of  them. 
They  seldom  exceed  30  or  40  fL  in  height  above 
the  surface,  and  form  many  islands  in  the  lakes,  as 
well  as  heaps  on  the  plains.  There  are  mountains 
of  secondary  formation  in  Jemtland,  Nericia,  £. 
and  W.  Gothia,  and  in  the  islands  of  Gothland 
and  CEland.  Shelly  limestone  and  chalk  are  met 
with  in  Scania.  Deposits  of  oceanic  sheUs  are 
found  in  the  country  near  Uddevalla;  but  at 
Stockholm,  Upeala,  Hemosand,  and  at  other  places 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  shells  dis- 
covered are  of  the  kinds  belonging  to  the  Baltic, 
without  any  mixture  of  the  oceanic.  Sweden  is 
rich  in  mineral  products.  Among  these  are  iron, 
the  best  in  Europe,  copper,  cobalt,  zinc,  lead,  an- 
timony, gold  and  silver,  alum,  nitre,  sulphur,  with 
porphyry,  marble,  alabiister,  limestone,  millstone, 
whetetone,  asbestos,  and  potters*  earth.  But  the 
only  metals  that  occur  in  any  considerable  quantity 
in  Sweden,  and  the  ores  of  which  are  worth  work- 
ing, are  iron,  copper,  and  lead ;  iron  being  the  most 
abundant,  and  lead  the  scarcest  of  the  three. 

^  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the 
different  kinds  of  minerals  and  metals  produced  in 
Sweden,  in  each  of  the  years  1861  and  1862. 


QnudtlM 

1801 

1809 

Iron  Ore  from  Mines 

Centner 

10,093^91 

10,106,100 

Lake  and  Bog 

\         n 

215,172 

878,251 

n 

8,884.888 

4,563.926 

Cast  Goods     * 

108,115 

803,170 

Bar.       .       . 

'         >t 

8,408,368 

3,016,078 

Bteel    .       . 

, 

(98,525 

584,230 

Silver     . 

.    Lbs. 

2,207 

2,657 

Copper  . 

.Centner 

86,000 

39,911 

Nickel  Copper 

586 

578 

Braas     . 

'         n 

3,069 

2.686 

Copper  Work 

•         ti 

10,546 

8,822 

Lead      . 

'         If 

6,100 

10,409 

LoadOre       . 

670 

._ 

Zinc  Ore 

:  lL 

169,600 

200,400 

Cobalt  Ore     .       . 

_ 

2,114 

Sulphur 

Centner 

4,548 

4,685 

Iron,  Vitriol 

»» 

5,200 

8,133 

„             .       . 

Casks 

2,000 

2,000 

Copper    „     .       .       . 

Centner 

689 

.^ 

Bed  Ochre     . 

1,666 

1,784 

„            .       •       • 

Caska 

13,800 

10,802 

A.lnm    .... 

»» 

6,946 

6,812 

Porphyry 

Rixdols. 

8,700 

9,600 

Marble.       .       .       . 

„ 

24.108 

28,126 

Coal      ...       . 

Tons 

235,000 

281,478 

There  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  the  more 
valuable  producta  found  in  secondary  formationB, 
as  coal  and  salt.  The  former,  indeed,  has  been 
discovered,  and  wrought,  near  Hehdnboig,  in  the 
S.  of  the  kingdom;  but  it  is  of  very  inferior 
quality :  there  are  no  salt  beds  nor  brine  springs, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  not  being  largely  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  it  is  whoUy  imported. 

Vegetable  Products, — The  forests  of  Sweden  are 
estimated  to  occupy  about  98,000  sq.  miles,  or 
four-sevenths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country. 
Those  of  the  N.  region  consist  of  birch,  pines. 
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and  fin,  which  in  the  central  parts  are  intermixed 
with  ash,  willow,  linden,  and  maple ;  and  in  the  S. 
with  oak,  beech,  and  yoke-elm.  Few  beeches  are 
found  N.  of  lat.  57^ ;  oaka  are  found  as  far  N.  as 
Sundswali  The  linden  is  found  as  far  N.  as  lat. 
61^,  the  haael  as  629^  the  chenv  and  ash  as  68^, 
and  the  general  limit  of  the  birch  and  pine  woods 
is  lat  6^  SO'.  The  small  dwarf  birch,  aspen, 
mountain-ash,  and  dwarf  grey  alder  are  found  as 
&r  N.  as  70°,  but  only  in  the  valleys  and  sheltered 
utuations.  The  walnut  and  mulberry  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Goetaland;  the  chesnut  is 
very  rare.  The  forests  were  formerly  much  n^- 
lected,  and  there  is  now  in  many  extensive  dis- 
tricts a  great  deficiency  of  timber.  Indeed,  a 
ooDsidemble  proportion  of  the  firewood  required 
for  the  consumption  of  Stockholm  is  brought  from 
Finland.  Latterly,  however,  a  great  deal  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  forests.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  state  have  been  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  special  institution,  and  very  extensive 
plantations  of  oaks  and  firs  have  been  made.  The 
power  of  private  proprietors  to  cut  down  timber 
was  formerly  limited;  but  this  restriction  no 
longer  exists.  lu  the  interior  of  the  country, 
however,  and  in  such  parts  as  have  no  facilities 
by  means  of  water-carriage,  or  otherwise,  for  the 
conveyance  of  timber  to  the  sea-ports,  and  are 
distant  from  mines,  there  is  but  little  hope  that 
the  forests  will  ever  become  an  object  of  consider- 
able attention.  Pears,  apples,  and  plums  of  all 
kinds,  grow  in  the  open  air  in  the  S. ;  but  the 
pape,  fig,  apricot,  and  peach  do  not  ripen  except 
m  hot-houses.  All  kinds  of  melons  are  grown, 
currants  up  to  lat.  68°  80',  and  gooseberries  evez^'- 
where,  even  as  far  N.  as  lat  70^.  The  soil  is  suit- 
able for  all  kinds  of  pi^  crops.  Asparagus  re- 
quires hot-beds  in  lat  60°  80',  cabbages  cease  to 
come  to  maturity  in  lat  64°,  carrots  and  parsnips 
grow  to  lat  66°  20' N.,  turnips  and  potatoes  nearly 
to  lat  70°.  The  yeUow  beet-root  is  produced  spon- 
taneously ;  the  red  is  cultivated.  A  close  sward  of 
common  grass  is  rarely  seen ;  but  docks,  thistles, 
rag-weed,  and  such  roots  as  infest  the  land  in  more 
S.  countries  are  seldom  observed,  even  by  the  road 
aide,  or  in  the  most  neglected  spots. 

Atttmals.'^The  most  common  wild  animals  are 
the  wolf,  bear,  fox,  elk,  reindeer,  roebuck,  glutton, 
ermine,  and  a  species  of  l^'nx.  The  wild  boar  is 
now  found  only  in  the  isle  of  (Eland.  Whales 
and  8ea-calves  are  oocasionaly  found  in  the  Baltic 
and  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  and  the  porpoise  {Ddphimu 
pkoccatoj  Linn.)  commits  great  ravages  among 
the  fish  of  those  seas.  Tliere  are  few  hares,  but 
abundance  of  other  kinds  of  game.  The  cock  of 
the  wood,  or  capercailzie  {Tetrao  urogallua)^ 
formerly  met  with  in  Scotland,  and  recently  in- 
troduced into  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  is 
common  in  the  Stockholm  markets,  whence  it  is 
aometimes  brought  to  London :  though  inferior  in 
flavour  to  grouse,  it  is  much  lar^,  sometimes 
weighing  from  14  to  16  lbs.,  and  is  altogether  a 
very  fine  species.  Partridges  are  very  plentiful,  as 
are  woodcocks  and  web-footed  wildfowl.  Eagles 
and  falcona  inhabit  the  cliffs ;  the  wild  swan  and 
eider  are  hunted  for  their  down ;  and  the  ^ggs  of 
the  latter  are  highly  esteemed.  The  seas  sur- 
rounding Sweden  abound  with  fish ;  including  stur- 
geon, cod,  lamprey,  rays,  soles,  turbot,  pilchards, 
benings,  and  tbe  stremming,  a  small  species  of 
herring,  which  has  been  latterly  very  abundant  on 
the  £.  Swedish  coasts.  Excellent  mackerel  and 
oysters  are  found  in  the  Kattegat  The  rivers 
and  lakes  are  well  supplied  with  salmon,  pike, 
perch,  trout  eels,  and  numerous  fish  of  the  genus 
CypnxL  The  pike,  perch,  barbel,  and  cravfish 
are  found  in  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  in  the  Wes 


and  rivers.  Many  of  the  fish  of  this  sea  appear  to 
be  of  a  mixed  character,  between  oceanic  fish  and 
those  of  fresh  water. 

AgriaUture.—The  soil  of  Sweden,  though  mostly 
thin  and  poor,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
industry  of  the  inhabs.  The  coast  land  is  usually 
bare  of  soil,  the  naked  rock  appearing  everywhere. 
The  flat  alluvial  lands  around  lake  Wener,  and  in 
the  basins  and  valleys  connected  with  it,  consist 
of  a  harsh  crystalline  sand,  impregnated  with  iron, 
and  not  very  productive ;  but  on  the  K  side  of  the 
hike,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlstad,  the  soil  is 
of  a  superior  description.  In  the  country  lying 
between  the  lake  Wetter  and  the  Baltic,  there  are 
some  ver^'  fertile  tracts ;  and  round  this  lake,  and 
the  distnct  round  Carlstad,  especially  the  latter, 
agriculture  has  made  great  advances;  the  lands 
are  well  cultivated  in  l»rge  farms,  and  the  country 
resembles  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  England, 
except  that  the  lands  under  cultivation  are  not 
fenced  by  hedges,  but  bjr  wooden  palings.  Of 
the  170,096  sq#  m.  forming  the  surface  of  the 
country, 

8q.  MHm 
Arable  Lands  occupy  .  •  •  •  •  8,4!)0 
Meadows  nnd  Common  Pasturage  .  .  .  7. 885 
Uncultivated  Forest  and  Mountain  Land  •  137,«*i0 
Lakes  and  Marshes 22,055 

The  agricultural  products  consist  chiefly  of  rye, 
barley,  oats,  maslin  (a  mixture  of  barley  and  oats), 
wheat,  potatoes,  pease,  hemp,  flax,  and  almost  all 
the  fruits  and  legumes  common  in  W.  £urope.  lu 
the  S.  rye  is  the  most  cultivated ;  in  the  N.  barley, 
the  culture  of  the  latter  increasing  in  proportion 
as  we  proceed  farther  towards  the  pole ;  but  the 
grains  of  all  kinds  are  generally  less  nutritious 
than  those  of  the  S.  of  £urope,  and  are  more  difil- 
cult  to  preserve.  Wheat  succeeds  as  fiir  N.  as  63°, 
but  does  not  ripen  in  W.  Bothnia.  Oats  seldom 
ripen  N.  of  lat  68°  20',  but  barley  la  grown  almost 
to  the  limits  of  the  pine  woods,  in  lat  69°  80'. 
Hops  are  cultivated  up  to  62°,  tobacco  to  62°  30', 
and  flax  to  nearlv  64°.  Buckwheat,  madder,  and 
woad  are  grown  m  Scania.  In  some  parts  of  the 
S.  the  produce  is  eaual  to  that  of  the  best  culti- 
vated lands  in  England  and  France.  In  parts  a 
return  of  7  for  1  is  obtained ;  but  generally  in 
Sweden  the  proportion  does  not  exceed  4  for  1. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  climate  and  the  chances  of 
early  frosts  are  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which 
the  agriculturist  has  to  contend ;  and  some  singu- 
lar devices  are  resorted  to,  to  counteract  their 
effects.  In  Jemtland,  for  example,  the  people  pile 
up  large  quantities  of  wood  alon^  the  N.  side  of 
the  small  patches  of  land  sown  with  com,  that  in 
case  the  wmd  should  blow  from  the  N.  or  NE.  in 
the  evenings  of  August,  they  may  set  them  on  fire 
to  protect  the  crop  from  the  frosts.  It  is  usual 
also  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  country  to  prevent  the 
crop  from  being  injured  by  frost  when  in  the  ear, 
to  draw  ropes  across  the  heads  of  the  grain,  and 
shake  off  the  dew  before  sunrise,  which,  but  for 
this,  would  then  be  frozen.  In  the  N.  potatoes 
supplv  the  deficiency  of  com,  and  are  preferred  to 
all  other  kinds  of  food.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  near 
Stockholm,  but  not  to  any  extent  After  that  of 
Holland,  the  flax  produced  in  Sweden  ub  probably 
the  best  in  Europe.  Hemp  is  at  present  not  much 
grown,  but  the  government  is  endeavouring  to 
extend  its  culture. 

The  whole  arable  surface  of  Sweden  is  divided 
into  66,441^  Iiemmatu  of  land.  The  word  hem- 
man  signifies  merely  an  estate,  or  homestead,  and 
gives  no  idea  of  the  value  or  extent  of  the  land, 
some  being  incomparably  larger  and  more  valuable 
than  others.  It  is,  in  fact  &  finical  division,  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  the  land-tax  according  to 
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andent  aasesflments.  Orig^iiially,  howereTf  the 
hemmans  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  siD^le 
proprietors ;  but  they  are  now  generally  divided 
into  8,  4,  8, 16,  or  more  parts,  and  it  is  rare  for  a 
family  to  poaseas  a  hemmaa  entire.  Of  the  66,441  ( 
hemmans,  771^  belong  to  towns,  50,000  to  private 
individuals,  859  to  the  crown,  878  to  academies 
and  onlversities,  201  to  colleges  and  schools,  289 
to  the  church,  204  to  hospitals  and  asylums,  183 
to  military  schools,  81  to  sailon,  and  4,045  to  the 
army.  According  to  circumstances,  the  lands  are 
subject  to  a  different  amount  of  taxation :  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  the  nobles,  8,462  are  wholly 
exempted  from  all  public  burdens;  and  17,929 
estates,  partly  belonging  to  them  and  partly  to 
other  privileged  parties,  enjoy  a  partial  exemption 
from  taxation. 

The  estates  that  originally  belonged  to  the  no- 
bles, but  which,  since  1810,  may  be  indifferently 
held  by  nobles  or  commoners,  are  exempted  from 
the  land-tax,  and  also  from  the  obligation  to  fur- 
nish a  soldier  for  the  army,  the  nobles  themselves 
having  been  originally  bound  to  personal  service 
in  the  army.  The  land-tax  was  fixed  at  a  certain 
amount  of  produce  cez^turies  ago.  It  can  no  longer, 
therefore,  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  burden  on  the 
laud,  the  value  of  which  really  depends  on  its  nett 
revenue  after  this  fixed  charge  has  been  deducted. 
There  is,  howeA-er,  in  Sweden,  an  assessment  of 
5  per  cent  laid  on  the  nett  annual  value  of  ail 
estates.  But  this,  though  apparently  an  equal,  is, 
in  fact,  a  venr  unequal  ana  impolitic  tax.  inas- 
much as  it  makes  no  distinction  between  the  income 
derived  from  the  rent  of  land  properly  so  called, 
and  that  which  is  really  derived  from  the  capital 
laid  out  on  the  land,  and  as  it  operates  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  improvements.  The  occupiers  of  crown 
lands  in  Sweden  have  long  had,  and  still  have, 
leave  to  constitute  themsdves  the  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  such  lands,  on  their  paying  a  sum  equal 
to  6  years'  value  of  the  land-tax  laia  on  the  land. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  burdens 
falling  on  the  land  in  Sweden,  which  are  really 
very  moderate,  but  the  influence  of  the  5  per  cenL 
assessment  in  discouraging  improvements,  and, 
still  more,  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  hemmans, 
occasioned  by  the  continued  division  and  subdi- 
vision of  heritages,  in  consequence  of  the  law  of 
equal  partition  among  the  children  of  a  family, 
that  are  the  principal  obstacles  to  improvement. 
Proper^  is,  in  many  instances,  divided  into  such 
minute  portions  as  to  be  wholly  unsusceptible  of 
a  proper  system  of  cultivation,  and  the  occupiers 
are  often  in  the  poorest  circumstances.  There  are 
parcels  of  land  of  not  more  than  40  yds.  sq.,  and 
a  Didecarlian  peasant  sometimes  sells  his  landed 
property  for  2  or  8  rix-dollars  {Ss,  SeL  to  5<.),  the 
registration  of  the  sale  costing  as  much  as  the 
estate.  In  some  extensive  districts  there  are  not, 
at  an  average,  above  14  acres  of  arable  land  to  a 
farm ;  and  in  the  district  of  Carlstad,  where  farms 
are  largest,  and  agriculture  most  advanced,  the 
average  extent  of  arable  land  in  each  farm  may 
be  taken  at  about  72  acres.  At  an  average  of  the 
entire  kingdom  the  arable  land  may  be  estimated 
at  about  28  acres  per  farm.  (Thomson's  Travels 
in  Sweden,  p.  426.) 

But,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  and 
those  that  originate  in  its  backward  climate  and 
not  very  fertile  soil,  agriculture  has  made  a  veipr 
material  progress  in  Sweden  since  1815.  This  is 
partly  ascribable  to  the  encouragement  afforded 
oy  government,  and  to  the  estabUshment  of  model 
farms,  some  of  which  are  managed  by  agricultu- 
rists from  Great  Britain.  One  of  these,  in  the 
vidnitv  of  Linkopping,  on  the  S.  border  of  the 
lake  \Vener,  consists  of  about  1,500  acres,  of  which 


about  500  are  under  the  plough.  Mr.  Stevena,  an 
experienced  Scotch  agriculturist,  who  recently  vi- 
sited Sweden  regularly  every  summer,  aaaistiiig 
landed  proprietors  in  laying  out  their  estates,  and 
putting  them  under  an  improved  system  of  man- 
agement, says  that  *  Of  late  years  an  enthosiasm 
has  sprung  up  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
among  all  cusses  of  people  not  to  be  equalled  in 
any  other  continental  country.  This  has  been 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  exertions  of  the 
a^cultural  societies  established  within  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  great  interest  the  landed  proprie- 
tors now  take  in  the  improvement  and  manage- 
ment of  their  estates.  English  and  German  wotrka 
on  agriculture  are  studied ;  improved  agricultural 
implements  from  Great  Britain  and  other  coantries 
are  introduced ;  and  in  many  parts  Scotchmea  and 
Germans  are  seen  directing  the  plough,  or  con- 
ducting the  operations  of  the  field.'  (Breniner, 
il  218.J 

The  pest  evidence,  however,  of  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  agriculture  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  previously  to  1820,  there  was  generaUy 
a  large  importation  of  com  into  Sweden  from 
Dantsic  and  other  parts,  whereas  that  importa- 
tion has  now,  in  ordinary  years,  wholly  ceased, 
and  there  is,  on  the  contniy,  a  oonsidenble  ex- 
portation. 

Houses  in  the  oountrvin  Sweden  are  mostly 
constructed  of  wood,  and  are  roofed  with  timber, 
turf,  and  stmw.  Gentlemen's  houses,  however, 
and  houses  in  towns,  are  usually  covered  with 
tiles.  Keoently.  thick  coarse  papa  prepared  with 
tar  has  been  used  for  roofing,  and  is  said  to  answer 
very  welL  Slates  are  vei^  scarce,  and  there  are 
exceedingly  few  houses  m  the  kingdom  roofed 
with  slate. 

It  is  estimated  that  $eveit^nth/f  of  the  whole 
pop.  are  employed  in  agriculture.  Masters  and 
mistresses  are  authorised,  by  an  old  law,  to  inflict 
summary  corporal  chastisement  on  their  servants, 
with  no  other  limit  than  that  they  do  not  kill  or 
maim ;  but  this  law  has  become  obsolete,  and  at 
present  the  corporal  chastisonent  of  servants  is 
rare  in  Sweden,  and  they  are  treated  with  fo'eat 
kindness.  The  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  short  dura- 
tion of  summer,  require  a  great  number  of  hands 
during  the  season  for  agricultural  employments; 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  are  com- 
paratively idle.  Since  1830,  Uie  price  of  acricul- 
tural  labour  has  been  about  8<t  or  Is.  a  day  m  the 
S.  and  centre  of  Sweden ;  but  in  the  N.  it  costs 
l8.4d,  ti  day.  Labour  is  generally  cheaper  in 
Sweden  than  in  Norway,  from  there  being  a  greater 
number  of  the  agricultural  classes  who  are  desti- 
tute of  property.  Kent  is  most  commonly  some 
proportion  of  the  produce,  and  is  usually  paid  in 
kind,  there  being  but  few  districts  in  which  it  is 
paid  in  money.  Labourers  are  frequently  paid  by 
getting  a  piece  of  land,  which  they  cultivate  for 
themselves,  working  on  the  proprietor's  domain 
certain  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Coxe,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  tra- 
vellers, gives  the  following  details  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  Swedish  peasantry.  (Coxe's 
Letters,  iv.  277-279.)  *  I  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  customs,  manners,  and 
food  of  the  peasants.  On  entering  a  cottage,  I 
usuaUy  found  all  the  family  employed  in  carding 
flax,  spinning  thread,  and  in  weaving  coarse 
linen,  or  cloth.  The  peasants  are  excellent  con- 
trivers, and  apply  the  coarsest  materials  to  some 
useful  purpose;  they  twist  ropes  from  hogs' 
bristles,  horses'  manes,  and  bark  of  trees,  ^d  use 
eel-skins  for  bridles.  Their  food  principally  con- 
sists of  salted  flesh  and  fish,  ^gs,  milk,  and  hard 
bread.    At  Michaelmas  they  usually  kUl  their 
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cattle,  and  salt  them  fur  the  ensuing  winter  and 
spariDg.  Twice  a  year  they  bake  bread,  in  large 
round  cakes,  which  are  strung  on  files  of  sticlu, 
suspended  from  the  ceilings  of  the  cottages :  this 
bread  is  so  hard  as  to  be  occarionaUy  broken  with 
a  hatchet,  but  is  not  unpleasant  The  peasants 
use  beer  for  common  drink,  and  are  much  addicted 
to  malt  spirits.  In  the  districts  towards  the  W. 
coasts,  and  at  no  great  distance  inland,  tea  and 
coffee  are  not  unosnally  found  in  the  cottages, 
which  are  procured  in  great  plenty,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate  from  Gottenburg. 

'  The  peasants  are  well  clad  in  strong  doth  of 
their  own  weaving.  Their  cottages,  though  built 
with  wood,  and  only  of  one  story,  are  comfortable 
and  oommodioua.  JThe  room  in  which  the  family 
deep,  is  provided  with  ranges  of  beds  in  tiers  (if  I 
may  so  express  myself)  one  above  the  other :  on 
the  wooden  testers  of  the  beds  in  which  the  women 
lie,  are  placed  otliers  for  the  reception  of  the  men, 
to  whicn  they  ascend  by  ladders.  To  a  person 
who  has  just  quitted  Germany,  and  been  accus- 
tomed to  tolerable  inns,  the  Swedish  cottages  may, 
iierhaps,  appear  miserable  hovels ;  but  to  me,  who 
nad  tNeen  lon^  used  to  places  of  far  inferior  ac- 
commodation m  Russia,  they  seemed  comfortable 
places  of  reception.  The  traveller  is  able  to  pro- 
cure many  conveniences,  and  particularly  a  sepa- 
rate room  from  that  inhabited  by  the  family, 
which  could  seldom  be  obtained  in  the  Polish  and 
Russian  villages.  During  my  course  through 
those  two  countries,  a  M.  was  a  phenomenon 
which  seldom  occurred,  excepting  m  the  large 
towns,  and,  even  then,  not  always  completely 
equipped ;  but  the  poorest  hute  of  Sweden  were 
never  deficient  in  this  article  of  comfort :  an  evi- 
dent proof  that  the  Swedish  peasants  are  more 
civilised  than  those  of  Poland  and  Russia.' 

According  to  the  official  returns,  Sweden  has 
390,000  horses,  1,800,000  heads  of  homed  cattle, 
1,500,000  sheep,  and  600,000  hogs.  In  general, 
all  kinds  of  domestic  animals  are  inferior.  The 
horses  are  everywhere  smalL  There  is  a  fine 
breed  in  the  Isle  of  CEland,  not  more  than  3  or  4 
ft.  high :  these,  however,  are  rapidly  decreasing. 
In  the  S.  provs.,  the  number  of  horses,  as  compaied 
with  the  pop.,  is  much  neater  than  in  France,  or 
even  in  England ;  there  Being,  it  is  said,  in  Scania, 
243  horses  to  every  1,000  inhabitants.  As  we 
proceed  N.,  the  number  of  horses  diminishes; 
and  in  Swedish  Lapland  they  disappear  alto- 
gether, their  place  being  supplied  by  reindeer,  of 
which  some  proprietors  possess  1,000  head.  In 
Lapland,  the  remdeer  and  dog  are  the  only  do- 
mestic animals.  Swedish  black  cattle  are  also 
small ;  the  best  are  those  of  £.  Gothia  and  Dale- 
carlia;  in  summer  th^  are  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  chalets^  similar  to  those  of  Switzer^ 
land,  are  constructed.  The  sheep-folds  are  well 
kept,  and  government  has  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove the  breeds  by  crosses  with  those  of  Spain, 
France,  England,  and  Saxony.  Sheep  are  not 
reared  N.  of  lat.  689 -,  goats  thrive  as  far  as 
lat.660. 

FuherieM  form  a  very  considerable  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  herring  fishery  on  the  W.  and  S. 
coast  commenced  in  1740,  about  which  time 
herrings  b^an  to  appear  in  large  shoals  on  the 
coasts.  The  quantities  annually  taken  increased 
until  1798,  since  which  they  have  decreased ;  the 
place  of  the  herring  being  now  supplied  by  the 
stremming,  a  fish  about  the  size  of  the  sprat,  but 
of  much  finer  fiavour.  From  1790  to  1796,  the 
towns  of  Gottenbuig,  Kongelf,  and  Marstraud  dis- 
posed of  1,972,214  barrels  salt  herrings,  and 
261,971  hhds.  fish-oil,  which  fetched  U^ether 
480,000t,  about  8-4th8  being  sold  to  foreigners. 


But,  since  1805,  the  aremge  produce  of  the  fishery 
has  not  exceeded  2,000  barrels,  the  herring  having, 
in  a  great  measure,  abandoned  the  coasts.  The 
stremming  is  cured  like  the  herring,  and  is  often 
eaten  raw  out  of  the  pickle ;  it  is  extensively  used 
in  Finland  and  the  N.  of  Russia,  and  forms  a 
favourite  dish  even  with  people  of  condition.  The 
principal  stremming  fisheries  are  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia.  The  princi- 
pal salmon  fishery  is  at  Dvefors,  on  the  Kiarely, 
a  river  which  faUs  into  tne  lake  Wener.  T^e 
salmon  fisheries  of  Norkoppinfr,  Gefie,  and  Her- 
nosand  are  also  vecy  productive.  A  company 
in  London  employs  two  packet-boats,  with 
wells  in  the  bottom,  in  trading  to  Gottenbuig 
for  lobsters,  which  are  bought  uiere  for  S^d,  or 
5c^.  each.  . 

Mmet, — The  mines  of  Sweden,  though  incon- 
siderable as  compared  with  those  of  this  country, 
are  a  considerable  source  of  national  wealth.  They 
are  principally  situated  in  the  central  provinces, 
which  have  no  fewer  than  261  out  or  the  586 
mines  said  to  exist  in  the  kingdom.  Swedish 
iron  is  of  very  superior  (quality,  and  that  of  the 
Danemora  mines  is  especiaUy  well  fitted  for  con- 
version into  steel ;  but,  owins  to  injudicious  re- 
strictions and  the  want  of  cod,  the  production  in 
Sweden  b  not  as  huge  as  it  might  be  otherwise. 
The  quantities  produced  in  1861  and  1862  have 
been  already  given,  under  *  Geology  and  Minerals.' 
Fahlun,  the  chief  mine,  has  long  oeen  in  a  declin- 
ing state,  the  number  of  workmen  at  present  em- 
ployed not  exceeding  500.  The  works  of  this 
mine  are  conducted  entirely  bv  water-power,  and 
are  remarkable  ibr  their  completeness :  connected 
with  them  is  a  manufacto^  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  smelting  furnaces  and  iron  works  are  licensed 
to  produce  certain  quantities,  some  being  as  low 
as  50  tons,  and  others  as  high  as  400  or  500  tons ; 
and  some  fine  bar  iron  works  have  licenses  for 
1,000  tons  each.  These  licenses  are  granted  by 
the  College  of  Mines,  which  has  a  control  over 
all  iron  works  and  mining  operations.  The  iron 
masters  make  annual  returns  of  their  manufac- 
ture, which  must  not  exceed  the  privileged  or  li- 
censed quantity,  on  pain  of  the  overpuis  being 
confiscated. 

The  college  has  established  courts  of  mines  in 
every  district,  with  Supervising  officers  of  various 
ranks.  All  iron  sent  to  a  port  of  shipment  must 
be  landed  at  the  public  weigh-house,  the  superin- 
tendant  of  which  is  a  delegate  of  the  college;  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  an  iron  master  to  send 
more  iron  to  market  than  his  license  authorises. 
It  is  true  that  sales  are  made  to  inland  consumers 
at  the  forges,  of  which  no  retains  are  made  out, 
and  in  so  far  the  licenses  are  exceeded ;  but  it  is 
not  supposed  that  the  quantity  so  disposed  of  ex- 
ceeds a  few  thousand  tons  a  year.  Every  furnace 
and  foige  pays  a  certain  annual  duty  to  the  crown. 
Its  amount  is  fixed  by  the  college  when  the  license 
is  granted;  and  care  is  taken  not  to  grant  the 
license  to  any  one  unless  he  have  the  command 
of  forests  equal  to  the  required  supply  of  charcoal, 
without  encroaching  on  the  supply  of  this  mate- 
rial, required  for  the  existing  fur^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. As  the  supply  of  pig-iron  is  limited  to 
the  quantity  licensed  to*  be  mide,  the  college,  in 
gmnting  new  licenses  to  bar-iron  works,  always 
takes  into  consideration  how  far  this  may  be  done 
without  creating  a  scarcity  of  pig-iron.  Hence 
the  erection  of  new  forges  depenas--lst,  on  having 
a  supply  of  charcoal,  vrithout  encroaching  on  the 
forests  which  supply  your  neighbouis ;  and  2d,  on 
the  quantity  of  pig-iron  whidi  the  college  knows 
to  be  disposable.  The  courts  of  the  mines  decide 
all  disputes  that  arise  among  the  iron  masters  re- 
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garding  the  exceeding  of  their  licenses,  an  appeal 
to  the  college  Iving  from  their  decision,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  king  In  council,  or  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  kingdom. 

Manufactum. — ^For  many  ages,  Sweden  had 
none  of  any  importance ;  the  Hanseatic  Towns 
took  away  its  raw  materials,  and  re-exported 
them  manufactured  to  the  conntnr:  the  other 
manufactures  were  then,  as  they  still  are  in  great 
part,  domestic.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  various  manufactures,  including  those  of 
glass,  starch,  brass,  pins,  silk  fabric^  leather,  soap, 
steel,  and  iron  articles,  besides  printing  presses 
and  a  sugar  refinery,  were  established :  the  workers 
in  these  establishments  were  mostly  from  Grermany 
and  the  Low  Countries.  Sweden  has  but  few 
facilities  for  the  fonnation  of  great  manufacturing 
establishments;  but,  owing  to  the  long  winter 
nights,  during  which  most  out-of-door  occupations 
are  necessarily  suspended,  she  has  great  facilities 
for  the  carrying  on  of  domestic  manufactures ;  and 
the  Swedish  peasantry  not  only  supply  them- 
selves with  most  descriptions  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  household  furniture,  but  with  nearly 
all  the  coarse  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods 
required  for  their  ordinaiy  use.  No  foreign  or 
factory-made  ^^oods,  however  cheap,  can  suponede 
or  materially  mterfere  with  this  domestic  manu- 
facture; for,  as  the  people  would  otherwise  be 
idle,  its  products  may  literally  be  said  to  cost 
them  nothing.  Several  factories  have,  however, 
been  established  in  Sweden  for  the  production  of 
the  finer  descriptions  of  woven  fabrics,  some  of 
which  have  had  considerable  success.  The  g^ 
vemment  of  Elfsborg  is  the  grand  seat  of  the 
domestic  manufactures  of  cotton  in  Sweden.  Of 
the  woollen  manufactures,  that  of  cloth  is  the 
prindpaL  It  is  well  made,  chiefiy  of  the  wool 
produced  in  the  country;  but  being  principally 
mtended  for  domestic  use,  and  the  cultivators 
making  most  of  what  they  reanire,  the  sale  is  but 
small.  Norkopping  and  Stockholm  are  the  towns 
in  which  the  laisest  quantities  are  made.  Foreign 
cloths  are  prohibited,  but  the  contraband  trade  is 
extensive.  The  manufacture  of  other  woollen 
stufis  is  confined  to  flannels,  serges^  and  bomba^ 
zines,  which  were  formerlv  prohibited,  and  are 
now  imported  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  principal  glass  factory  is  at  Bromeo,  in 
Westrogothia.  Lskelstuna  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  hardware  and  cutlerv  business,  being  a 
sort  of  miniature  Shefiield :  ^re-arms  are  made  in 
it  at  a  factory  established  by  government.  The 
quality  of  Swedish  paper  has  latterly  been  much 
improved,  and  the  quantity  so  much  increased, 
tliat  considerable  supplies  are  now  sent  to  Denmark 
and  Germanv. 

The  distillation  of  com  brandy  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing  sinoe  the  reign' of  Gustavus  III. 
In  1772,  government,  in  order,  as  is  supposed, 
efiectually  to  suppress  drunkenness,  prohibited 
dbtillation;  but,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
tho  increase  of  smuggling  and  clandestine  distil- 
lation rendered  the  prohibition  useless,  and  made 
it  be  withdrawn.  The  Swedes  are  great  consumers 
of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  well  said:  * Le  Suedou 
eat  9obre,  tur  tou»  les  points,  a  t  exception  de  Veau 
de  vie,  Cette  funeste  habitude  eommence  de» 
Venfance,  et  doit  etre  regardee  comme  une  de» 
cauMea  de  la  depaptdaiion  de  la  Suede,  (Voya^ 
de  Deux  Fran^ais  dans  le  Nord  de  I'Europe,  li. 
422.)  A  porter  brewery  is  established  near  Got- 
tenburg,  but  the  demand  for  its  produce  is  very 
limited,  not  exceeding  6,000  hdds.  a  year. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  the 
several  kinds  of  manufactories,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  looms  and  of  workmen,  and  the  value 


of  the  articles  produced. 

in  the  year  1862.    The 

table  is  compiled  after  ofilcial  return. 

D«wriptiener 

fce- 

tnrlM 

No.  or 

Loomi 

H- 

Vaimor 

AitieUi 
ptodmd 

BiLDBh. 

CToth    .       .       . 

104 

922 

8,294 

11,670,947 

Woollen  and  Half) 
WooUen     .       f 

7 

661 

918 

1.698,897 

Cotton  and  Linen. 

34 

2,486 

1,801 

6,202,879 

Cotton  Spinning) 
by  Machine       f 

21 

8,767 

8,883,988 

SaU  and  Tent  Cloth 

7 

68 

640 

426.426 

SUk       .       .       . 

6 

817 

478 

1,028,888 

Ribbon  (Silk) 

9 

_ 

71 

62,466 

Hosiery         .        . 

18 

— 

821 

676^20 

Cotton  Printing   . 

10 



60 

103,844 

Dyeing  . 

Sugar  Beflneriea  . 

470 



1,620 

1,272,066 

10 

— . 

1,061 

12,662,816 

Tol)aooo  and  Snuff 

93 

_— 

2,102 

6,229,763 

Leather.       . 

610 

__ 

2,075 

4,018,076 

Glass     . 

28 

__ 

1,289 

1,610,062 

Paper    . 

83 



1,831 

2,779.966 

OU         .       .       . 

42 

— 

196 

1,263,675 

Poroelain 

2 



466 

860.896 

Soap  (Hard  L  Soft) 

11 



89 

720,960 

Stearine 

4 

— 

106 

487,436 

Mechanical           ) 
Workshops        | 

76 

— 

2,880 

8,897,017 

Beer  Breweries     . 

8 

■^ 

177 

493,494 

Bricks  and  Tiles   . 

64 

_ 

669 

400,714 

Tallow  Candles     . 

16 

_ 

101 

890,700 

Rope      . 

28 

_ 

196 

811,161 

Clocks  and  Watches 

188 

_« 

819 

87,982 

Playing  Cards       . 

6 

— 

60 

94,170 

Tapestry  &  Carpet 

20 

— 

810 

27^,748 

Chemical  Produo-  ) 
tlons  .       .       ; 

16 

114 

266,992 

Carriages      . 

21 

241 

264,316 

Lndfer  Matches   . 

16 

— 

1,010 

424,888 

Wool,  and  Linen 

Yam  Spinning  ■ 

9 

— 

169 

849,018 

by  Machine       ) 

Chemicals     . 

9 

_ 

81 

44,600 

Cork      .       .       . 

11 

.^ 

111 

82,760 

Chicory 

Other  Factories    . 

Total   . 

6 
646 

12 
4,808 

112 
2,289 

142,704 
1,880,041 

2^21 

30,726 

69,280,924 

Excepting  oak  timber  and  hemp,  Sweden  pos- 
sesses ever^  material  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships.  Saltpetre,  potash,  and  tar  are 
among  the  secondary  articles  of  manufacture. 
There  are  two  establishments  for  the  instruction 
of  persons  intended  for  trade  or  manufacture,  oDe 
at  Stockholm,  and  the  other  at  GottenbuiK«  A 
school  for  mining  is  established  at  Fahlun.  Schools 
where  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  in  naviga- 
tion, have  been  establidied  in  five  of  the  principal 
sea-ports;  and  no  individual  can  be  appointed 
master  or  mate  of  a  merchantman  without  paasinK 
an  examination  in  some  of  these  schools,  and 
receiving  a  certificate  of  his  ability  propoiy  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  such  situations. 

Trade. — ^The  trade  of  Sweden,  which,  from  the 
situation  of  the  country,  must  necessarily  be  of 
limited  extent,  was  reduced  for  a  time  below  even 
its  natural  bounds  bv  the  policy  of  the  government 
in  endeavouring  to  twister  up  manufactures.  Lat- 
terly, however,  this  system  has  been  relaxed ;  and 
the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  have  both 
experienced  the  beneticial  influence  of  the  more 
liberal  policy  that  has  been  adopted.  The  exports 
consist  almost  wholly  of  raw  produce,  of  wnich 
iron  and  timber,  especially  the  former,  are  by  far 
the  most  important  articles:  next  to  them  are 
copper,  alum,  com,  tar,  and  cobalt.  The  imports 
pnncipally  comprise  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
colonial  products,  sait^  wines,  silk  and  wool,  cotton, 
cotton  twist  and  cotton  stuffs,  hemp,  hides  and  skins. 
The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  im- 
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ports  and  exports  in  each  of  the  years  18G0, 1861, 
and  1862:— 


T«m  1                Impom 

Exporu 

1860 
1861 
1862 

Rlx  Ujot  Dri^ 
82,469,000 

106..W(',000 
98,520,000 

4,581,611 
6,920,565 
6,473,833 

Rlx  Mynt  Dn 
86,496,000 
81,084,000 
86,638,000 

4,806,833 
4,604,666 
4,813.222 

The  forei^  trade  is  principally  carried  on  with 
Great  Britain,  the  United  Stetes,  Holland,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Denmark.  It  principally  centres  in 
Stockholm  and  Gottenburg. 

The  currency  consists  almost  wholly  of  paper, 
and  thoogh,  since  1885,  bank  notes  may  be  freely 
exchanged  for  paper,  there  is  little  or  no  demand 
for  the  latter.  The  rix-doUar  baneoy  in  which  all 
mercantile  transactions  are  carried  on,  is  worth 
about  20d,  sterling ;  the  r%ck»-geld  doUar^  used  as 
the  medium  of  exchange  in  ordinary  transactions, 
being  worth  two-thirds  the  former,  or  Id^dL  Rij^ 
iLMars  banco  are  exchanged  for  rix-dollara  specie, 
at  the  rate  of  2f  the  former  for  one  of  the  latter, 
and  all  rix-dollars  are  divided  into  48  skillings. 
The  notes  in  circulation  vary  from  8  skillings  to 
500  dollars  banco.  Such  is  the  prejudice  in  favour 
of  paper  money,  that,  in  the  small  towns  and 
remote  districts,  coins,  excepting  those  of  copper, 
to  a  small  value,  are  often  refused  as  payment. 

The  Swedish  foot»ll>684  Eng.  in. ;  the  aln^ 
2  feet;  the  fathom»3 ells;  the  rod»8  ells. 

Roada,  RaUteayt,  and  Canals, — The  main  roads 
to  and  from  Stockholm  are  generally  excellent 
and  well  kept,  but  the  cross  roads  are  Qomparj- 
tively  neglected.  A  landholder  is  bound  to  keep 
in  good  repair  that  part  of  the  public  road  which 
passes  through  his  possessions ;  but  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  this  regu- 
klion.  The  system  of  posting,  though  affording 
eveVjr  facility  tor  the  traveller,  is  onerous  on  and 
injurious  to  the  agriculturists.  On  all  the  princi- 
pal routes,  post-stations  are  established  every  7  or 
10  m.  apart,  to  which  the  fanners  and  peasants  of 
the  district  are  compelled  to  furnish  horses  and  a 
driver  to  the  next  post-station,  at  a  very  low  rate, 
for  any  traveller  who  may  require  them.  The 
station-maater  has  the  privilege  of  being  the  only 
innkeeper  out  of  the  towns ;  but  he  also  is  obliged 
to  keep  horses  to  perform  the  same  duties  as  those 
of  the  farmers  on  certain  days  in  the  week.  Severe 
penalties,  and  even  corporal  punishment,  are  in- 
flicted on  the  peasantry  for  apy  default  in  the  ful- 
filment of  this  duty. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  various  lines  of  rail- 
way have  been  constructed  in  Sweden.  The  main 
line  runs  from  Stockholm  to  Gottenbuig,  with  a 
branch  to  J5nk5plng  and  Malmo,  opposite  Copen- 
hagen, lliis  line  is  state  property.  Various  short 
railways  in  the  north  have  been  constructed  by 
private  companies.  The  total  length  of  lines 
opened  in  Sweden,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
was  424  Eng.  m. :  they  were  constructed  at  the 
average  cost  of  42,9072.  per  m.  The  number  of 
passengers  conveyed  over  these  milways,  in  the 
year  1868,  was  996,868.  The  total  receipts,  from 
all  sources,  amounted  to  160,506il,  and  the  working 
expenses  to  110,056/1,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of 
50,450L,  or  1192.  per  mile. 

^  The  formation  of  a  system  of  internal  naviga- 
tion that  should  connect  the  Kattegat  and  the 
fialtic,  has  long  engaged  the  attention,  and  occu- 
pied the  efforts^  of  the  ]>eople  and  ^vemment  of 
Sweden.  Various  motives  conspired  to  make 
them  embark  in  this  arduous  undertaking.  The 
Sound,  and  other  channels  leading  to  the  Baltic, 
being  commanded  by  the  Danes,  they  were  able, 
when  at  war  with  tLe  Swedes,  greatly  to  annoy 


the  latter  by  catting  off  all  eommnnication  by  sea 
between  the  E.  and  W.  provs.  of  the  kingdom. 
And  hence,  With  the  view  partly  of  obviating  this 
annoyance,  and  partly  of  facilitating  the  convey- 
ance of  iron,  timber!  and  other  bulky  products, 
from  the  interior  to  the  -coast,  it  was  determined 
to  attempt  forming  an  internal  navigation,  by 
means  oi  the  river  Gotha,  and  the  lakes  Wener 
and  Wetter,  from  Gottenburg  to  Soderkoeping  on 
the  Baltic.  The  first  and  most  difficult  part  of  this 
enterprise  was  the  perfecting  of  the  condmunica- 
tion  from  Gottenbuig  to  the  lake  Wener.  The 
Gotha,  which  flows  from  the  latter  to  the  former, 
is  navigable,  through  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden;  but, 
besides  other  obstacles  leas  difficult  to  overcome^ 
the  navigation  at  the  point  called  Trollhoetta  is 
interrupted  by  a  series  of  cataracts  about  112  ft.  in 
height  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and 
the  stubborn  red  granite  rocks  over  which  it  flows, 
and  by  the  perpendicular  banks  of  which  it  is 
bounded,  the  attempt  to  cut  a  lateral  canal,  aiul 
still  more  to  render  it  directly  navigable,  presented 
the  most  formidable  obstacles.  But,  undismayed 
by  these,  on  which  it  is,  indeed,  most  probable  he 
had  not  sufficiently  reflected,  Polhem,  a  native 
engineer,  undertook,  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  Herculean  task  of  construcring  locks  in 
the  channel  of  the  river,  and  rendering  it  navi- 
gable. Whether,  however,  it  was  owing  to  the 
all  but  insuperable  obstacles  opposed  to  such  a 
plan,  to  the  defective  execution,  or  deficient 
strength  of  the  works,  they  were  wholly  swept 
away,  after  being  considerably  advanced,  and  aft«r 
vast  sums  had  been  expended  upon  them.  From 
this  period,  down  to  1793,  the  undertaking  was 
abandoned;  but  in  that  year  the  plan  was  pro- 
posed, which  should  have  been  adopted  at  first,  of 
cutting  a  lateral  canal  through  the  solid  rock, 
about  1^  m.  from  the  river.  This  new  enterprise 
was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  incor- 
porated in  1794,  and  was  successfully  completed 
in  1800.  The  canal  is  about  8  m.  in* length,  and 
has  about  6^  fU  water.  It  has  8  sluices,  and 
admits  vessels  of  above  100  tons.  In  one  part  it 
is  cut  through  the  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  72  ft. 
The  expense  was  a  good  deal  less  than  might  have 
been  expected,  being  only  about  80,000/.  The 
lake  Wener,  the  navigation  of  which  was  thus 
opened  with  Gottenbnig,  is,  as  already  seen,  very 
large,  and  is  encircled  by  some  of  the  richest  of 
the  Swedish  provinces,  which  now  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  convenient  and  ready  outlet  for  their 
products. 

As  soon  as  the  Trollhoetta  canal  had  been  com- 
pleted, there  could  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
practicability  ofextending  the  navigation  to  Soder- 
kceping.  In  furtherance  of  this  object  the  lake 
Wener  has  been  joined  to  the  lake  Wetter  by  the 
Gotha  canal,  which  admits  vessels  of  the  same 
size  as  that  of  TroUhoetta ;  and  the  prolongation 
of  the  navigation  to  the  Baltic  from  the  Wetter, 
partly  by  two  canals  of  equal  magnitude  with  the 
above,  and  partly  by  lakes,  is  now  completed.  The 
entire  undertaking  is  called  the  Gotha  Navigation, 
and  ranks  among  the  very  first  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  Besides  the  above,  the  canal  of  Arboga 
unites  the  lake  Hieljmar  to  the  lake  Mcelar ;  and, 
since  1819,  a  canal  has  been  constructed  from  Uie 
latter  to  the  Baltic  at  S^dertelge.  The  canal  of 
Stroemsholm,  so  called  from  its  passing  near  the 
castle  of  that  name,  has  effected  a  navigable  com- 
munication between  Dalecarlia  and  lake  Moelar. 

Revenue  and  Expendiiure.— The  budget  of  the 
kingdom  is  voted  for  the  period  of  three  years. 
The  following  were  the  leading  features  of  the 
budget  fur  the  years  1864-66 :— 
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Arhual  iNoom,  1864-6& 

Rls-doltan 

Bent  from  Crown  Lands  and  FisherieB    .    .    8,447,358 

BxnUOBDIHABT  ASISVAL  INOOIIS. 

Risilellan 

OroflB  Bevenae,  Customs    .    .    .  14,000,000 

Poet-offloe  .    .    .    1.500,000 

„  Stamps       .    .    .    1,800,000 

„  BzdM  on  Brandy    8,400,000 


Total  estimated  Income 


25,200,000 

88.647,858 
£7,»0,271 

The  yearly  expenditure,  1864-65,  waa  diyided 
under  the  following  heads : — 

Rlx-dollan 

Civll-IUt 1,230,000 

Justice,  including  Prisons  .    .    .    2,180,570 

Foreign  Department 479,200 

Army  and  Ordnance 9,585,740 

Navy 8,634,950 

Civil  Administration      ....    8,857,265 

Finance  (including  the  Charges )   .  ^a  Mg, 

of  collecting  Revenue)    .    .     I  ».«>"."'» 

Publiclnstruction 8,624,516 

Superannuation  Fund    ....    1,194,682 


Total  estimated  Bzpenditnre 


/tTiHtiai  estimated  Surplus 


81,287,000 
£6,768,000 


.    .      2,410,358 
£522,271 

Through  the  eneigetic  efforts  of  King  Charles 
XIV. — formerly  General  Bemadotte— we  whole 
public  debt  of  Sweden  was  liquidated  during  the 
years  1819  to  1840.  Subsequent  eyenta.  howeyer, 
made  the  creation  of  a  new  debt  necessary,  the 
firpt  part  of  which  was  contracted  in  EoglMid,  in 
1852,  to  the  amount  of  450,0002.  A  further  sum 
of  8,000,000  marks,  or  186,0002.,  was  borrowed  at 
the  Hambuig  Exchange  in  the  foUowingfyear 
9nd,  soon  after,  a  loan  of  20,000,000  rix-doUars,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  railways  by  the 
state,  was  negotiated  by  the  banking  house  of 
Johns  &  Co.,  Stockholm,  at  5|  per  cent,  to  be 
repaid  in  forty  years.  The  latter  sum  proying 
insufficient  for  the  purpose,  another  loan  of 
26,000,000  was  taken  up  by  Swedish  capitalists, 
at  5  per  cent,  interest  The  breaking  out  of  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1857  induced  Uie  goyem- 
ment  to  contract  a  further  debt  of  12,000,000 
rix-doUars,  at  6  per  cent,  for  the  relief  of  distress 
in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts.  The 
whole  debt  of  Sweden,  at  the  end  of  1862,  was 
close  upon  50,000,000  rix-dollars,  or  11,250,0002. 
To  this  was  added,  in  May,  1864,  a  new  loan 
of  2,228,0002.,  contracted— at  92— with  British 
banking  houses. 

GovemmaU  and  QmatituHon, — Thegoyemment 
is  a  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  with  a 
representative  diet,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Europe.  The  kin^  must  be  a  Lutheran,  and  his 
person  is  inyiolable.  He  is  assisted  by  a  state 
council,  composed  of  10  members,  including  the 
ministers  of  justice,  foreign  affairs,  war,  marine, 
interior,  finance,  and  public  worship,  and  three 
councillors.  The  army  and  all  foreign  relations 
are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  king;  but 
he  cannot  decide  on  any  matter  touching  any 
other  branch  of  goyemment,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  council.  He  nominates  to  all 
appointments,  both  military  and  ciyil :  concludes 
foreign  treaties,  declares  war,  and  makes  peace : 
and  has  right  to  preside  in  the  supreme  court,  and 
to  grant  pardons.  The  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
are  excluded  from  all  civil  employments.  The  dif- 
ferent departments  of  justice,  war,  marine,  mines, 
and  commerce  are  called  coUegeM, 

The  diet,  or  representatiye  assembly,  consists 


of  four  separate  chambers,  consisting  remeetivcly 
of  deputies  from  the  nobility,  deigy,  ouigheca, 
and  peasants  or  cultiyaton,  the  latter  dasa  having 
acquired  the  privilege  of  sending  representatiyes 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Sinne  1820, 
the  proprietors  of  iron  works  have  obtained  the 
priyuege  of  sending  three  deputies  to  the  chamber 
of  buighers  to  watch  oyer  their  interests.  The 
king  nominates  the  presidents  or  speakers  of  the 
chambers  of  nobles,  ouighers,  and  peasants ;  the 
archbishop  of  Upsal  being  president,  ex  officio^  of 
the  chamber  or  deigy.  The  diet  is  oonyened 
every  Jive  years,  and  usually  sits  for  three  or  four 
months,  but  occasioni^,  as  in  1840-41,  for  a 
much  longer  period.  The  head  of  eyery  noUe 
family  is,  by  law,  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
nobles;  but,  notwithstandin^if  that  the  nobility 
include  in  all  about  18,500  mdiyidnals,  it  is  bnt 
seldom  that  the  chamber  of  nobles  is  attended  by 
aboye  500  individuals.  The  clergy  have  60  depu- 
ties, the  burghers  85,  and  the  peasants  generally 
from  140  to  150,  chosen  by  the  anondiasements ; 
the  deputies  for  the  cleigy,  buighers,  and  peasants 
receive  salaries  during  ^e  sitting  of  the  diet  from 
their  constituents.  No  new  tax  or  impost  can 
be  established  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
diet,  nor  can  any  modification  of  the  constitution 
be  legally  effected  without  the  concurrence  of  sll 
the  chambers  composing  the  diet 

The  four  chambers  deliberate  and  yote  sepa- 
rately ;  but  all  questions  must,  previously  to  their 
deciaon  in  the  chambers,  be  referred  to  standing 
committees  chosen  at  the  commencement  of  the 
diet,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  membera 
firom  each  order.  In  constitutional  questions, 
which  cannot  be  dedded  in  the  same  diet  in 
which  they  are  raised,  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  four  orders  is  required,  but  in  other  matten 
the  decision  of  three  orders  is  valid.  When  two 
orders  are  opposed  to  two,  the  subject,  according 
to  its  nature,  is  dther  dropped,  or  referred  to  the 
decision  of  a  special  committee,  composed  of  80 
members  of  each  order.  Differences  on  minor 
points  are  adjusted  by  the  committee,  to  which 
the  matter  was  originally  referred. 

In  most  cases  the  decrees  of  the  diet  must  be 
submitted  to  the  king,  who  has  an  absolute  veto; 
and  it  is  a  curious  drcumstance,  peculiar  to  what 
M.  de  Pradt  called  the  Bemi-^^oiuMuHonal  |;oyem- 
ment  of  Sweden,  that  frequently  the  kmg  has 
refused  his  sanction  to  the  resolutions  of  the  diet, 
and  the  diet  has  nc^tived  Uie  proposals  of  the 
king,  without  occasioninjpc  a  change  of  xninistiy, 
or  exdting  any  deep  reeling  of  animosity  on 
either  side.  The  king  used  his  privilege  of  the 
veto  to  a  great  extent  in  negativing  measures 
agreed  to  by  the  diet  of  1840-41.  This  anomaly 
is  increased  by  the  absolute  legislative  power, 
which  the  constitution  confers  on  the  king  in  all 
matters  of  internal  administration  and  police,  in 
regard  to  which  the  diet  merely  presents  ad- 
dresses and  petitions  expressive  of  their  views 
and  wishes. 

Previously  to  the  diet  held  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  revolution  of  1809,  the  nobility 
enjoyed  several  valuable  privileges  and  fiscal  im- 
munities. These,  however,  they  then  wisdy  sur- 
rendered, stipulating  only  for  the  general  freedom 
of  trade,  externally  and  internally — a  stipulation 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  ftdly  carried  out 
The  division  of  the  diet  into  separate  chambeia, 
representing  particular  orders  of  the  state,  is, 
therefore,  tess  objectionable  now  than  formerly, 
though  it  be  still  necessarily  productive  of  con- 
siderable inconvenience. 

The  chamber  of  dergy,  though  said  by  Mr. 
Laing  to  be  the  most  enlightened  and  indepen* 
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dent  order  of  the  diet,  have  interests  to  sapport 
that  are  in  many  respects  peculiar,  and  which 
may  sometames,  perhaps,  he  opposed  to  those  of 
the  public,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  mostly 
all  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  crown. 

The  chamber  of  burghers  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  guilds,  trades,  and  corporations 
of  the  different  towns.  These,  as  every  body 
knows,  ars  possessed  of  certain  ft-anchises  and  im- 
munities which  go  to  obstruct  competition,  and, 
couMquenUy,  to  enhance  the  cost  of  the  articles 
fhmished  by  the  privileged  class. 

The  deputies  of  the  peasants  renresent  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  people,  tnough  not  the 
greater  portion  of  the  property  of  the  country; 
and  are,  themselves,  seldom  in  such  circumstances 
as  to  enable  them  to  act  a  really  independent 
pert.  And  henoe,  in  consequence  partly  of  the 
constitution  of  the  diet,  which  opposes  the  great- 
est obstacles  to  all  organic  changes,  how  expe- 
dient soever,  and  partly  to  apparent  rather  than 
real  inequalities  m  the  privileges  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  a  good  deal  of  discontent  prevails 
in  Sweden.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  that  the 
present  complicated  and  vicious  svstem  should 
be  able  to  maintain  its  ground  mucli  longer;  and 
the  best  way  to  avoid  tbe  recurrence  of  another  of 
those  revolutions  so  frequent  in  Swedish  history, 
vill  be  to  adopt  measures  for  obviating  the  de- 
fects inherent  m  the  existing  political  organisa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  for  making  the  diet  a 
representation,  not  of  class  interests,  but  of  the 
intelligence  and  property  of  the  kingdom.  Still, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  notwithstanding 
the  defects  in  its  constitution,  that  the  country 
has  made  a  rapid  progress  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  this 
progress  being  continued. 

Justiee. — The  24  lam  are  subdivided  into  117 
fegderier,  or  districts,  each  comprising  one  or 
more  haradeA,  or  cantons.  At  the  head  of  each 
Ifln  is  placed  a  |^vemor,  charged  with  the  civil 
and  military  jurisdiction,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
revenue.  Every  canton  is  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  Iftnsman,  who  is  the  executive  officer 
of  the  administration,  and  subordinate  to  a  kro- 
uofbgdef  or  kind  of  sub-prefect,  with  authority 
over  four  or  five  cantons.  There  are  264  courts 
of  original  jurisdiction,  or  haered  courts,  with  a 
judge  presiding  over  each.  These  courts  sit  three 
times  a  year,  and  12  peasants  are  elected  by  the 
peasant^  of  each  hserede,  who  serve  as  jurymen 
rw  two  years.  There  are  3  royal  judicial  courts ; 
Tix.  at  Stockholm,  for  the  upper  or  N.  provs. ; 
at  JbnkOping,  for  the  middle;  and  at  Christian- 
Btad,  in'  Scania,  for  the  S.  provs.  The  first  has, 
subordinate  to  it,  7  inferior  tribunals,  the  second 
6,  and  the  third  8.  These  are  the  highest  courts 
of  appeal  from  the  inferior  tribunals,  and  have 
iJone  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  affecting 
life  or  property,  as  well  as  in  all  affairs  above  the 
value  of  42.  The  decisions  of  these  courts  are 
Bulject  to  the  review  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Jnstioe,  composed  of  12  coundllorL  and  presided 
over  by  the  minister  of  justice.  There  are  lag- 
nans*  covrtf,  to  which  appeal  is  first  made  from 
the  inferior  tribunals,  but  they  are  generally 
eonudered  superfluous  establishments.  Questions 
of  divorce  are  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts. 

Sweden  bein^  almost  wholly  an  agricultural 
oonntiy,  with  but  few  manufactures,  and  only 
one  large  town,  and  having,  also,  a  oonstituldonal 
govonment,  and  a  widely  diffused  system  of 
public  instruction,  it  might  be  expected,  d  priori, 
that  it  would  exhibit  a  high  state  of  mond  feel- 
iqg,  and  a  remarkable  paucity  of  crime.    Such, 


however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.;  and  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  representations  as 
to  the  depravity  and  immorality  of  the  Swedes, 
given  by  some  travellers,  are  far  too  highly 
coloured,  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  crime 
and  immorality  prevail  to  an  extent  not  easily 
accounted  for. 

Army. — The  Swedish  army  comprises  three 
different  kinds  of  troops;  viz.  enlisted  soldiers, 
always  on  pay  and  duty,  inddta  soldiers,  and  the 
conscription,  or  local  militia.  The  numbers  of 
the  two  first  are  given  in  the  following  table : —    • 


Enliftod  Tn>oiw 

iDdelU  PofM 

Horse  Guards    .    1,000 
Artillery  .    .    .    5,446 
Infantry  .    .    .    2,200 

Total    .    .    8,346 

Cavalry    .    .    .    7,000 
Infantry  .    .    .  24,IM)0 

Total  .    .    89,846 

The  militia  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  95,000 
men.  The  indelta  system,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Sweden,  originated  with  Gustavus  Adoiphus,  was 
permanently  established  by  Charles  XL,  and  has 
continued,  with  some  trifling  modifications,  in 
full  operation  to  the  present  day.  '  To  understand 
it  fully,'  says  a  traveller,  *  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  whole  of  Sweden  is  divided  into 
military  districts  or  provinces,  each  of  which  is 
bound  to  contribute  a  certain  number  of  men  to 
this  branch  of  the  national  force.  £ach  holder  of 
as  much  crown  land  as  forms  a  hemman  is  bound 
to  provide  a  man,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  croft  of 
land,  with  a  cottage,  cowhouse,  and  bam,  and  an 
anniial  money  allowance  of  about  U  8s.,  one  suit 
of  rough  clothes,  and  two  pairs  of  shoes.  The 
croft  is  cultivated  by  the  soldier  himself  while  at 
home ;  but  during  his  absence  on  service  with  tho 
arm  V  at  the  annual  reviews,  or  on  any  government 
employment,  it  is  cultivated  by  the  landholder 
for  belioof  of  the  family.  When  the  soldier  dies, 
his  widow  and  children  transfer  the  house,  &c., 
to  his  successor,  whom  the  landholder,  under  a 
considerable  penalty,  is  bound  to  provide  within 
three  months.  To  furnish  a  cavalry  soldier  with 
his  horse,  &c.,  two  or  three  hemmans  are  united  ; 
but  both  in  regard  to  cavalry  and  infantry,  the 
provinces  are  divided  in  such'  a  manner  that  the 
colonel  of  each  regiment  shall  have  his  farm  (also 
provided  in  the  way  just  explained)  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  centre  of  the  regiment ;  a  captain 
in  the  centre  of  his  company;  and  so  down, 
through  the  lowest  non-commissioned  officers. 
The  farms  occupied  by  officers  are  large  and  valu- 
able. The  landholders  are  bound  to  transport 
the  men,  with  their  baggage,  to  the  annual  re- 
views, and  to  allow  them  so  much  a  day  for  their 
expenses.  Government  furnishes  the  uniforms, 
and  in  time  of  war  gives  the  men  higher  pav, 
which  is  afterwards  raised  from  the  landlords,  f n 
time  of  peace,  these  soldiers  are  turned  to  excel- 
lent account,  by  employing  them  on  roads  and 
other  public  works;  and,  when  not  required  for 
these  purposes,  they  are  bound  to  labour  for  the 
respective  landowners,  at  the  current  rate  of  daily 
wages.  The  number  of  officers  in  this  corps,  as 
indeed  in  the  whole  Swedish  army,  is  unusually 
smaU,  there  being  only  one  officer  to  about  every 
40  men,  while,  in  France  and  Austria,  there  is  an 
officer  to  every  12.'  Sundays  are  the  usual  days 
of  inspection. 

The  militia  consists  entirely  of  foot  soldiers, 
provided  with  clothing  and  arms  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  artillery  train  is  composed  of  about 
220  pieces  of  various  calibre.  The  chief  arsenals 
are  at  Stockholm,  Gottenbuig,  and  Christianstad. 
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The  priuopal  fortresses  are,  Wuias,  on  the  lake 
Wetter;  Waxholm,  near  Stockhohn ;  Carlscrona, 
and  ChrUtianstad.  In  the  Liland  of  Gothland, 
where  there  are  no  lands  fit  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  troops,  all  the  male  inhabs.  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  50  may  be  called  on  to  take  arms 
in  defence  of  the  island,  if  attacked. 

The  annual  expense  to  the  countrr  of  an  indelta 
regim'ent  of  1,200  men,  amounts  to  about  8,500/. 
sterling.  The  whole  cost  of  the  army  and  for- 
tresses, exclusive  of  the  maintenance  of  the  indelta 
troops,  is  fixed  in  the  budget  of  li$64-65,  above 
given,  at  9,585,740  rix-doUars. 

Navy, — ^The  naval  force  of  Sweden  consisted,  at 
the  end  of  1863,  of  2  screw  steamers  of  the  line, 
of  74  and  70  guns  and  850  and  300  horse  power ; 
4  screw  frigates,  of  10  and  8  guns  and  300  and  200 
hnrse-power ;  8  corvettes,  of  from  5  to  7  guns,  of 
which  4  are  steamers;  125  gunboats, of  1  and  2  guns 
and  from  60  to  70  horse-power.  There  were  build- 
ing, at  that  time,  2  screw  frigates,  2  paddle-wheel 
steamers  for  transports,  and  a  number  of  gunboats. 
The  permanent  seamen  at  command  of  the  govern- 
ment may  amount  to  about  8,000  men.  They  are 
maintained  in  the  same  way  aa  the  Indelta  troops, 
by  assignments  of  lands.  Together  with  con- 
scripts, the  whole  naval  force  may  be  augmented 
to  about  24,000  men.  The  Swedes  are  excellent 
sailors,  and  especially  skilful  in  the  management 
of  small  craft  The  chief  naval  stations  are  Carl- 
scrona, Stockholm,  and  Gottenburg. 

Religion,  —  The  religion  of  the  state,  and  of 
nearly  all  the  inhabs.,  is  the  Lutheran;  there 
being  only  about  2,000  Catholics  and  under  1,000 
Jews.  There  is  one  archbishopric,  that  of  Upsala ; 
and  eleven  bishoprics.  The  functions  of  public 
worship  are  exercised  by  about  3,000  eoclesiastics. 
The  higher  order  of  the  cleigy  are  nominated  by 
the  king  from  lists  presented  by  each  diocese :  the 
election  of  curates  and  others  of  the  inferior  orders 
is  left  to  Uie  people  at  large.  The  revenues  of  the 
clergy  generally  are  derived  from  church  lands: 
the  bishops  receive,  in  addition,  a  tithe  on  com, 
and  one  from  the  inhabs.  of  the  four  or  five  pars. 
8um)unding  the  episcopal  residence.  The  revenue 
of  the  archbishop  of  Upsala  does  not  exceed  800/. 
a  year.  The  richest  bishopric,  that  of  Linkopning, 
is  worth  about  560/.  a  year.  The  bishop  or  Her- 
nosand  has  scarcely  240/.  a  year.  The  deigy  are 
an  important  body.  All  sects  are  tolerated  in 
Sweden,  but  with  this  important  restriction,  that 
Lutherans  only  can  be  advanced  to  any  employ- 
ment under  the  state. 

The  churches  are  generally  well  kept,  and  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  outward  forms  and  cere- 
monials of  religion.  Much  more  liberality  is  shown 
towards  Jews  in  Sweden  than  in  Norway;  and 
there  are  synagogues  at  Stockholm,  Gottenburg, 
Korkopping,  and  Carlscrona.  A  dissenting  sect 
called  LHserCf  or  readers,  has  lately  become  very 
numerous  in  Lapland  and  the  N.  parts  of  the 
country.  *In  Sweden,  generally,'  says  the  tra- 
veller before  quoted,  'all  kinds  of  amusements 
begin  the  moment  that  public  worship  is  over: 
in  the  country,  dancing  and  drinking ;  in  the  ca- 
pital and  large  towns,  theatres,  equestrian  exhibi- 
tions, rope-dancing,  balls,  Ac  In  fact,  the  Swedes 
appear  u>  r^ard  the  sabbath  as  terminated  with 
the  service  of  the  day ;  but  to  atone  for  shortening 
it  so  much,  they  commence  its  observance,  at  least 
in  the  rural  parishes,  at  six  o'clock  on  tlie  Satur- 
day evening.  As  soon  as  that  hour  strikes  all 
week-day  labour  ceases,  the  whole  family  clean 
themselves,  and  the  devotiona  of  the  evening  are 
begun.' 

Fublie  Ifutntctum. — Elementary  instruction  is 
in  a  very  advanced  state  in  Sweden.   Every  adult 


person  must  give  proof  of  ability  to  read  the 
Scriptures  before  he  can  exercise  any  act  of  ma- 
jority ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dispersion  of  the 
pop.,  it  is  said  that  there  u  not  one  individual  in 
1,000  of  the  adult  pop.  unable  to  read.  Parents  ia 
the  humblest  circumstances  are  all  able  to  give  in- 
struction in  reading  and  writing  to  their  <£ildxeii. 
No  qualification  is  required  in  a  teacher  bv  the 
local  authorities  other  than  good  character,  itWng 
left  to  the  public  to  decide  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
teacher  and  the  merits  of  his  modes  or  instructioii. 

There  are  two  universities,  viz.  those  of  Upsala 
and  Lund,  at  either  of  which  the  instruction  is  of 
a  very  superior  description.  Subordinate  to  these 
are  the  gymnasia,  or  provincial  high  schools,  in 
which  are  taught  the  branches  of  education  neces- 
sary for  the  students  before  entering  the  uniTer- 
sities.  An  academy  for  perfecting  the  Swedish 
language  was  founded  by  Gustavus  III.  in  1786, 
and  a  royal  academy  of  sciences  originally  esta- 
blished 0^  Linnaeus.  There  are  special  schools 
for  the  military  and  naval  service,  and  others  of 
histor}*. 

The  press  is  free  by  law,  every  man  being  re- 
sponsible for  what  he  publishes.  In  1812,  how- 
ever, a  temporary  power  for  the  seizure  of  period- 
ical publications  was  granted  by  the  diet,  and  has 
been  since  continued,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
to  obtain  its  abolition. 

Art$, — The  arts  and  sciences  have  been  success- 
fully cultivated  in  Sweden.  Antiquities  formed 
the  first  objects  of  national  research;  but  their 
study  was  superseded  in  the  time  of  Lixmms  and 
Scheele  by  that  of  natural  history  and  chemistry. 
The  rci^  of  Gustavus  III.  was  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  arts  and  literature.  The  Swedes 
annually  import  from  6,000/1  to  t,0007,  worth  of 
foreign  books,  mostly  French,  English,  and  Ger- 
man. Among  distinguished  authors  and  men  of 
science,  Sweden  has  produced  an  extraordinaiy 
number  of  great  men,  among  them  Linnsos, 
l^cho-Brahe,  Scheele,  Bei^gman,  Puffendorf,  and 
Berzelius.  The  taste  of  the  ancient  Scandinavisns 
for  music  appears  in  the  present  day  to  have  de- 
scended to  only  the  higher  and  middle  dassesw 
At  Stockholm  there  is  an  opera,  which,  as  well  as 
the  theatre  at  Gottenburg,  is  regularly  open  during 
a  part  of  the  jear. 

Racea. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  Finns  and 
Laplanders,  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  are  whoUy  of 
Gothic  descent  The  Finns,  however,  are  supposed 
to  have  at  one  time  occupied  the  whole  country, 
and  to  have  been  driven  to  the  forests  and  fast^ 
nesses  of  the  north  by  an  eruption  of  Goths,  some 
centuries  before  our  era.  And,  whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  this  theory,  it  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that,  as  no  imiption'of  any  other  tribe  has 
taken  place  into  Sweden  since  the  supposed  Gothic 
invasion,  the  blood  of  the  Goths  must  be  found 
there  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity.  The  de- 
scription of  the  Grermans  given  by  Tacitus  might, 
indeed,  be  applied  to  the  Swedes  of  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  a  tall, 
robust,  fine  race  of  men,  with  fair  complexion^ 
light  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  hut  to  the  N.  of  62^^ 
or  63°  lat.,  these  characteristics  begin  to  disappear, 
light  hair  becoming  uncommon,  and  the  com- 
plexion being  frequently  brown,  and  even  tawny. 

During  the  disastrous'  period  from  1800  to  1810 
there  was  a  progressive  diminution  of  the  pop. ; 
but  since  then  a  great  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place. 

Higtorical  Noiiee, — The  early  historv  of  Sweden 
is  obscure,  and  has  little  interest,  llie  Swedes 
being  discontented  with  their  king,  Albert  of 
Mecklenbuigy  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne 
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in  1865,  Ifargaict,  queen  of  Denmark,  styled  the 
Seminmis  of  the  North,  a  princeas  of  extraoxxU- 
nary  talent,  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to 
establish  her  authority  in  Sweden.  In  this  object 
she  was  completely  successful;  and  by  the  famous 
treaty  of  Calmar,  concluded  in  1897,  the  three 
Idiigdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were 
united  under  the  sway  of  Mai^aret  But  the 
Swedes  speedily  became  dissatisfied  with  this 
onion ;  and  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  Christian  II.  excited  a  reliellion  that  terminated 
in  the  emancipation  of  Sweden.  The  famous 
Gustayus  Vasa  led  the  Swedes  in  their  struggle 
lor  independence.  He  hoisted  the  standard  ofre- 
Tolt  in  1520,  and  having  entered  Stockholm  in 
triumph,  in  1528,  was  rused  by  the  unanimous 
snffiages  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  throne. 
Gustavus,  who  subsequently  introduced  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  died  m  1560,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  40th  of  his  reign.  Eauallv  great 
as  a  legislator,  a  warrior,  and  a  ]>olitician,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  every  station ;  whether  we 
consider  his  cool  intrepidity  and  enterprising  spirit, 
his  honest  int^nity  and  political  loresignt,  his 
talents  for  legislation,  his  attachment  to  letten 
and  encouragement  of  learning,  his  affability,  and 
his  solid  and  enlightened  piety.  These  great 
qualities,  set  off  bv  a  graoefiil  and  majestic  person, 
and  heightened  oy  the  most  commanding  elo- 
<)uence,  drew  general  esteem  and  admiration ;  and 
it  may  be  jusdy  said  of  him,  that  the  most  arbi- 
trary monarch  never  exercised  a  more  unbounded 
sway  over  his  vassals,  than  Gustavus  possessed  from 
the  voluntary  affection  of  his  firee-bom  subjects. 

Eric,  the  son  and  immediate  successor  of  Gus- 
tavus, manifested  S3rmptoms  of  that  insanity, 
which,  unhappily,  has  since  been  exhibited  on 
more  than  one  occasion  by  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Vasa.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  grandson  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  ascended  the  throne  in  1611, 
Under  this  great  prince,  who  was  at  once  an 
enlightened  ruler  and  the  greatest  general  of  his 
time,  the  gloiy  and  power  of  Sweden  attained  to 
a  maximum.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  was 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Russians,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Danes,  which  he  terminated  vdth 
the  most  triumphant  success,  having  acquired 
Ingiia  and  CareUa  from  the  Russians,  Livonia 
from  the  Poles,  with  sundry  valuable  territories 
from  the  Danes.  These  successes,  and  his  repu- 
ution  for  ability  and  disinterestedness,  naturally 
made  him  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  in 
the  stru^le  they  had  to  wage  against  tne  power 
and  ambition  of  ihe  house  of  Austna.  And  thoagh 
his  glorious  and  successful  career  was  prematurely 
terminated  by  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
IB  1632,  his  exertions  were  mainlv  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  that  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  that  equal  distribution  of  power,  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

The  success  that  had  attended  the  arms  of 
Sweden  under  Gustavus,  continued  to  attend  them 
under  his  daughter  Christina,  who  abdicated  the 
throne  in  1564,  and  his  other  successors  down  to 
Charles  XII.,  who  became  king  in  1697.  This 
extraordinary  individual,  celebrated  alike  for  his 
successful  exploits  and  his  reverses,  well  ni^h 
consummated  the  ruin  of  Sweden.  Inflexible  m 
his  resolutions,  which  were  inspired  by  an  am- 
bition that  was  closely  allied  to  madness,  the 
success  that  attended  his  early  campaigns  made 
him  repad  every  thing  as  possible,  and  precipi- 
tated him  into  the  most  extravagant  projects.  But 
the  battle  of  Paltowa  put  an  end  to  his  career  of 
conquest;  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a 
fugitive;  and  gave  Russia  a  lasting  ascendancy 
over  Sweden,    Gharlea  XL  and  Charles  XII.  en- 
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joyed  a  nearly  absolute  authority ;  but  the  calami- 
ties entailed  on  the  country  by  the  folly,  or  rather 
insanity  of  the  latter,  led,  on  the  accession  of  his 
sister  Ulrica  Eleonora  to  the  crown,  to  the  enact- 
ing of  limitations,  by  which  the  royal  authority 
was  very  materially  circumscribed.  It  was,  how'- 
ever,  again  enlarged  in  1772. 

Gustavus  the  III.,  having  been  assassinated  in 
1792,  was  succeeded  by  Gustavus  IV.  then  a 
minor.  As  soon  as  this  prince  had  been  declared 
major  he  embroiled  himself  in  hostilities  with 
France,  from  which  Sweden  certainly  had  nothing 
to  fear.  He  next  engaged  in  a  qmxotic  contest 
with  Russia;  and  when  the  latter  had  overrun 
Finland,  and  was  threatening  an  attack  on  Stock- 
holm, he  had  the  unparalleled  foUy  to  reject  the 
assistance  of  10,000  English  troops  who  had  arrived 
at  Gottenbuig.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
dethronement  of  the  king  became  indispensable 
to  the  safety  of  the  state;  and  this  was  effected 
by  a  bloodless  revolution  in  1809.  when  his  uncle, 
who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIIL,  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  Prince  Christian  of  Holstein-Augus^ 
tenburg  being,  at  the  same  time,  declared  crown 
prince  and  successor.  On  the  premature  death  of 
the  latter,  Marshal  Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  was  elected  successor  to  the  crown  by  a 
diet  held  at  Orebro  in  1810,  and  having  accepted 
the  honour,  he  soon  after  arrived  in  Sweden,  of 
which  he  became  king  on  the  death  of  Charles 
XIIL  hi  1818. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  revolution 
which  brought  the  house  of  Bemadotte  to  Sweden 
has  been  of  vast  advantage  to  that  kingdom.  The 
taint  of  insanity  in  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Vasa,  even  had  it  been  less  obvious  than  in  the 
cases  of  Charles  XII.  and  Gustavus  lY.,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  justifv  a  change  of  dynastv. 

SWINEMUNI^E,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pome- 
rania,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Usedoro,  on 
the  middle  mouth  of  the  Oder,  or  rather  of  the 
lagoon,  or  haff,  which  receives  it  previouslv  to 
its  falling  into  the  sea.  Pop.  6,452  in  1861. 
Swinemilnde  is  the  outport  of  Stettin ;  all  vessels 
destined  for  the  latter,  that  draw  more  than  7 
or  8  ft  water,  being  obliged  to  load  and  unload  by 
means  of  Ughters  at  Swinemilnde.  Fonnerly 
there  were  not  more  than  7  ft  water  over  the  biir 
at  the  river's  mouth ;  but  it  has  recently  been  so 
much  improved  by  dredging,  and  the  construction 
of  piers,  that  vessels  drawing  from  19  to  21  ft. 
water  come  to  the  quays  of  SwinemQnde,  and 
its  port  is  now  the  best  on  ihe  whole  S.  coast  of 
the  Baltic 

SWINESHEAD,  a  par.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Lincoln,  in  the  fens,  6  m.  WSW. 
Boston,  near  the  East  Lincolnshire  railway.  Area 
of  par.  6,100  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  1,908  in  1861. 
The  sea  fonnerly  reached  this  town,  which  had  a 
harbour  near  its  present  market-place. 

SWINTON,  a  township  of  England,  co.  York, 
W.  ridmg,  par.  Wath-on-Deame,  5  m.  NNE.  Ro- 
therham,  on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  3,190  m  1861.  Most  of  the  uihabitants  are 
employed  in  manufactures  of  earthenware. 

SWITZERLAND  (an.  Helvetia,  including  part 
of  Rhatia)f  an  inland  and  mountainous  countnr 
of  Central  Europe,  having  Germany  on  the  N.  • 
and  E.,  Italy  on  the  S.,  and  France  on  the  W. 
It  lies  principally  between  the  46th  and  48th 
degs.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  6th  and  11th  of  £.  long. 
Its  greatest  length  N.  and  W.  is  210  m. ;  greatest 
breadth  N.  and  S.  140  m. ;  total  area,  15,288  sq.  m. 
It  is  a  republic  formed  by  the  union  of  22  con- 
federated states,  or  cantons.  The  census  of  Dec 
10, 1860,  showed  the  following  population  of  the 
22  cantona:— 
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Zurich     .    . 
Berne  .    .    . 
Lnoeme  .    . 
XJri.    .    .    . 
Bohwytz  .    . 
Unterwald^ 
Upper  .    . 
Lower  .    . 
Glaria.    .    . 
Zug     .    .    . 
PribouTg .    . 
Solenre    .    . 
Basle- 
Town  .    . 
Ckxtntry    . 
SchailhanMn 
Appenzell — 
Exterior  . 
Interior    . 
St.GaU   .    . 
Oriaqna    .    . 
Aigoria  .    . 
ThurgoviA   . 
Teaain      .    . 
Vaud  .    .    . 
ValaiB      .    . 
NeofcfaAtel  . 
Q«nev«    .    . 

Total.    . 


130,952 
284,409 

65,289 
7,146 

22,251 

6,446 
6,579 
16,420 
9,940 
62,927 
84,556 

20,889 
25,770 
17,188 


186,689 
284,107 

65.676 
7,616 

22,942 

6,958 

6,982 
17,038 

9,727 
68,048 
84,972 

20.862 
26,003 
18,518 


Total 


1,264,610 


24,487 

24,117 

6,781 

6.289 

89,821 

91,770 

48,257 

47,920 

94.052 

100,548 

44,766 

45,581 

64,087 

67.359 

109,592 

104,014 

45,786 

45,095 

48,522 

44,326 

40,806 

42,640 

1,279,682 


267,641 

468,616 

130,966 

14,761 

45,198 

18,899 
11,661 
88,458 
19,667 
106,970 
69,627 

41,261 
61,778 
85,646 

48,604 
12,020 

181,091 
91,177 

194,600 
90,847 

181,396 

213,606 
90,880 
87,847 
88.840 


2,534,242 


The  great  riren  Kliine,  Rhone,  Inn,  Ticino,  and 
Doubs  (see  the  names),  have  their  soiuces  in 
Switzerland;  after  which  the  chief  river  is  the 
Aar.  The  Aar  (see  the  article)  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  Finsteraarhom,  and  runs  at  first  £.,  but  after- 
wards NW.  through  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Than, 
to  about  9  m.  W.  Berne,  when  it  turns  NE.,  and 
finally  falls  into  the  Rhine,  near  Klingenau,  after 
a  course  of  about  175  m«  This  river,  which  drains 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  reoetves  on 
the  right  the  Emmen,  Wigger,  Sur,  Keuss,  and 
Limmat,  and,  on  the  left,  the  Simmen,  Saane,  and 
Thiele.  Unterseen,  Thun,  Berne,  Solothura,  and 
Aarau  are  on  its  banks.  The  Thur  and  Biis, 
tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  are  the  only  other  streams 
that  deserve  notice. 

Switzerland  has  a  greater  number  of  lakes  than 
any  other  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent  in  Eu- 
rope, excepting,  perhape,  the  grand  duchy  of  Fin- 
land. All  these  lakes  are  navigably  and  remark- 
able for  the  depth  and  purity  of  their  waters,  and 
their  great  variety  of  fish.  The  following  is  a 
statement  showing  the  area,  height  of  surface 
above  the  sea  level,  and  greatest  ascertained  depth 
of  the  principal  Swiss  lakes : — 


Phytuxd  Geography, — Simond  has  not  inaptly 
remarked,  that  '  some  idea  mav  be  formed  of  the 
Helvetic  geography  by  comparing  the  country  to 
a  large  town,  of  which  the  valleys  are  the  streets, 
and  the  mountains  groups  of  contiguous  houses.' 
(Travels  in  Switzerland,  i.  141.)     Indeed,  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  Switzerland  consists  of  moun- 
tains, comprising  many  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Alps.    There  is,  however,  a  considerable  ex- 
tent or  flat  ground  in  the  NW.,  in  the  cantons  of 
Fribouig,  Berne,  and  Solothum.    The  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  great  Alpine  chains  in  the  S. 
and  E.  parts  of  Switzerland  has  been  already 
noticed  m  the  article  Alps,  and  need  be  only 
briefly  indicated  here.    Two  great  parallel  chains, 
enclosing   the  Valais,   extend    between  Mount 
Blanc,  m  Savoy,  near   the  SW.   boundary   of 
Switzerland,  and  Mount  St.  Gothard.    To  the 
most  southerlv  of  these  chains,  called  the  Pennine 
Alps,  belong  Mount  Rosa,  15,150  ft.,  and  Mount 
Orvin,  or  the  Matterhom,  14,836  ft.  in  height. 
(Saussure.)    To  the  N.  chain,  or  the  Bernese 
Alps,  belong  the  Finsteraarhom,  14,085  ft,  the 
Monch,  13,497  ft.,  and  the  Jungfrau,  13,717  ft.  in 
height    £.  of  Mount  St  Gothard,  which  may  be 
considered  the  central  point  of  the  Swiss  Aliw,  the 
RhKtian  Alps  stretch  through  the  Grisons ;  while, 
on  the  N.,  other  chains  cover  with  their  ramifi- 
cations most  part  of  the  four  Forest  cantons  (Lu- 
cerne, Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  and  Uri).    Among 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps  are  the 
Dddibeig,  11.765  ft ;  and  Muschelhom,  10,807  ft 
in  height    The  Alps  of  the  Forest  cantons  have 
several  summits,  as  the  Gallenstock  and  Suoeten- 
hom,  the  height  of  which  is  but  Uttle  inferior. 
Most  of  the  preceding  chains  have  a  general  direc- 
tion from  SW.  to  N£.    But  the  direction  of  the 
main  ranges  throughout  the  rest  of  Switzerland  is 
generally  towards  the  N.  or  NW.,  which,  also, 
corresponds  with  the  general  slope  of  the  country. 
In  the  W.,  however,  beyond  the  lakes  of  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Bienne,  the  slope  of  the  surface  is 
towards  the  NE.    The  mountain-system  of  this 
part  of  Switzerland  is  that  of  the  Jura ;  a  system 
composed  of  several  parallel  ranges  of  mountains, 
inclosing  very  long  and  narrow  valleys,  but  no- 
where rising  to  6,000  ft  in  height 


Art*. 

Belrbt 

GnMM 

In  8q.  M. 

•bOM8« 

Drpm 

Fl. 

Pu 

Geneva,  or  Leman. 

240 

1,200 

1,012 

200 

1.256 

964 

NeufchAtel    .    .    . 

90 

1,320 

400 

48 

1,380 

900 

Zurich 

1,862 

64« 

Thun 

1,896 

720 

Brienz 

1,902 

600 

Zng 

1,885 

1,278 

Bienne 

1,419 

400 

Wallenstadt  .    .    . 

1,886 

600 

Bempach  .... 

1,748 

•• 

The  lakes  Maggiore  and  Lugano  are  partly,  also, 
in  Switzerland.  A  notice  of  most  of  these  lakes 
will  be  found  in  this  work  under  their  several 
heads,  or  those  of  the  different  cantona  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

Switzerland  is  almost  wholly  compoeed  of  pri- 
mary and  sedimentary  rocks :  volcanic  formations 
are  rare.  The  geological  constitution  of  the 
mountain  chains  has  been  already  noticed.  (Alps 
and  Jura.)  The  central  portion  of  the  Alps  con- 
sists of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  and  other  primary 
rocks,  inclosed  successively  by  transition  and  se- 
condary formations :  the  Jura  is  wholly  of  a  re- 
markable limestone  formation.  But  the  r^on 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  n  occupied  with  a 
peculiar  formation  of  green  sandstone,  called  mo- 
la^se,  or  nagelHuke,  alternating  occasionally  with 
limestone  and  grauwack^,  which  extends  through- 
out all  the  lower  parts  of  S¥ritzerland  into  S. 
Germany.  This  deposit  has  been  classed  with 
those  of  a  tertiary  kind,  and  Brogniart  and  other 
geologists  suspected  it  to  be  of  a  date  posterior  to 
the  formation  of  the  Paris  basin. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  mountains  are  but 
little  known  or  explored,  a  few  iron  mines  in  the 
Jura  being  the  only  ones  that  deserve  notice. 
There  are  numerous  mineral  springs,  many  of 
which  are  resorted  to  medicinally;  and  those  at 
Bex,  and  others  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  famish 
considerable  quantities  of  salt  A  few  insignificant 
coal  beds  have  been  met  with ;  but  the  remaining 
mineral  products  of  any  value  are  mostly  confined 
to  slate,  marble,  g3rpsnm,  granite,  and  other  kinds 
of  building  stone. ' 

The  climate  is  not  only  dependent  on  elevation, 
but  on  the  influence  exercised  by  the  gladers  in 
cooling  the  atmosphere,  the  openings  and  ex* 
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pOKtiTe  of  the  Talle3ni.  But,  on  the  whole,  Swit- 
zerland ia  a  much  colder  country  than  its  lat.  and 
atuation  in  Europe  would  appear  to  warranto 
At  Berne,  the  mean  annual  temp,  is  about  45^ 
Fah.;  at  Basle,  46^;  and  at  Geneva  (1,200  ft 
above  the  sea),  46 A^  Fah.  The  climate  in  the 
Alpine  regions  is  believed  by  some  to  have  become 
colder  in  recent  times ;  since  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  (which  here  varies  from  about  9,800  to  9,600 
ft.  above  the  sea)  has  certainly  descended  lower, 
as  compared  with  a  former  period;  the  glaciers 
have  increased  in  number ;  and  many  tracts  are 
now  bare,  whidi  were  formerly  covered  with  forests 
and  pasture-grounds. 

The  vegetable  products  of  nearly  all  the  dif- 
ferent zones  of  continental  Europe  are  found  in 
Switzerland.  The  Valais,  which  has  the  widest 
range  of  vegetation  among  the  Swiss  cantons, 
produces,  wiUiont  culture,  nearly  2,000  species  of 
plants,  exclusive  of  1,000  cryptoffamia.  In  respect 
of  ita  vegetable  products,  the  country  may  be 
classed  into  7  distmct  regions  or  zones,  according 
to  its  elevation,  as  follows : — 


Begloiu 


Ft  Ft. 

Lower  Region  ~  to  2,100 


Forest  do.  .   3,100  — S,fiOO 


Beech  do.   .   8,600  — fi,800 


Pine  and  )  .  <»vn     a  oaa  f 
Fir  do.     p.800-6,800^ 

Lower  Al- 
pine do. 

Upper  do. 


1 6,800— 8,600  J 


8,600  —  snow 
line 

Snow  Region,  above  line  of 
perpetual  snow. 


Limit  of  the  vine.  In 
lower  parts  of  Tessin 
and  valais,  the  fig, 
pomegranate,  &o. 

Limit  of  the  elm.  Bnck- 
wheat  and  maize  to 
3,300  feet.  Chesnut 
ceases  at  8,000  ft. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  barley 
flourish  at  4,000  ft 
about  which  Italian 
poplar,  ash,  and  wild 
cherry  cease. 

Neither  potatoes,  apples, 
or  pears  grown. 

Limit  of  trees  of  every 
kind.  Includes  some 
good  pasture  land. 

Only  shrubs  and  Alpine 
plants. 

Saxi/raga  oppo*it{folia, 
gentians,  chrysanthe- 
mums, &c 


There  are  various  exceptions  to  t)iis  table,  con- 
sequent on  difference  of  lat.,  position,  and  other 
circumstances;  but  it  may  be  considered  as  ap- 
plying to  the  country  generally. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  Switzerland  are  the 
bear,  wolf,  lynx,  wild  boar,  chamois,  ibex,  deer, 
and  game  of  all  kinds,  the  marmot  and  ermine. 
The  chamois  is  becoming  scarce.  The  remarkable 
variety  of  the  spaniel,  so  useful,  and  the  breed  of 
which  is  preserved  with  such  care  at  the  hospice 
of  St.  Bernard,  is  of  Spanish  descent,  and  ire- 
quently  attains  the  height  of  2  ft.  and  the  length 
of  6  ft.  The  birds  of  prey  comprise  numerous 
apecies  of  eagles  and  vultures,  one  of  which  latter, 
the  lammergeyer  Hamb-destroyer),  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  native  bird  of  Europe.  Salmon,  trout, 
and  carp  inhabit  (he  lakes.  There  is  only  one 
venomous  serpen  r,  the  Coluber  berus ;  but  the  in- 
sect tribes  are  numerous. 

Frapertu  and  ^^'c«2h<re. -~  Switzerland  is  a 
country  of  small  proprietors.  An  estate  of  150  or 
200  acres,  belonging  to  an  individual,  worth  perhaps 
from  90/.  to  lOOiL  a  year,  would  be  considered  large 
everywhere  except  in  the  canton  of  Tessin^  or>the 
Emmenthal,  in  Berne,  and  a  few  other  districts, 
where  local  customs  exist  to  prevent  the  too  great 
division  of  property.  Except  in  certain  of  these 
districts  the  popejty  of  individuals  is  at  their 
death  divided  m  equal  shares  among  their  children, 
without  respect  to  sex  or  seniority.    In  certain 


cantons,  however,  aa  Glams,  landed  property  can-> 
not  be  left  to  any  one  not  a  direct  descendant, 
and,  failing  such  heirs,  it  becomes  the  property  of 
the  government  Indeed,  several  of  the  cantons 
and  governments,  as  that  of  Berne,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  towns,  possess  a  veiy  great  extent 
of  landed  property.  But  this  is  generally  apiMr- 
tioned  in  small  lots  to  the  different  parties  having 
right  to  it,  or  is  depastured  in  common.  Switzer^ 
land,  in  fact,  is  almost  wholly  a  pastoral  countiy : 
little  com  is  produced,  and  the  crops  are  scanty 
and  precarious.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  constitute 
the  chief  riches  and  dependence  of  the  inhabs. 
There  are,  generally  speaking,  no  fanners;  each 
proprietor  farming  his  own  small  portion  of  land, 
and  the  mountainous  tracts  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent communities  being  depastiued  in  common. 
No  foreigners  can  become  possessors  of  land,  nor 
can  native  Jews  in  several  of  the  cantons. 

Switzerland  has  been  estimated  to  comprise 
2,250,000  morgen  arable  land,  900,000  do.  land 
in  artificial  pastures,  120,000  do.  vineyards,  and 
2,400,000  do.  forests.  It  is  only  in  the  canton  of 
Thurgau  that  com  is  produced  m  any  considerable 
quantity,  and  even  tnere  the  home  growth  does 
not  exceed  two-thirds  the  required  supply.  In 
Uri  no  com  is  raised ;  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland  wheat  u  treated  as  an  exotic, 
and  trained  carefully  over  twigs.  R^e,  oats,  and 
barley  are  principally  cultivated ;  maize,  however, 
is  grown  in  some  parts  in  considerable  quantities. 
Beans,  lentils,  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins,  flax, 
hemp,  woad,  madder,  poppies,  and  tobacco  are  also 
^wn,  but  to  an  insignificant  extent  Vines  flourish 
m  several  of  the  cantons ;  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  Vaud,  the  Valais,  Neufch&tel,  and 
Aaiigau.  The  canton  of  Neufch&tel  has  been  esti- 
mated to  produce,  at  an  average,  about  700,000 
galls.,  400,000  of  which,  at  least,  are  sold  in  the 
neighbouring  cantons.  The  manuifactnre  of  spark- 
ling wine,  in  imitation  of  champagne,  has  of  late 
years  been  on  the  increase  in  Neufchatel,  and  from 
120,000  to  140,000  bottles  are  now  annually  ex- 
ported. Along  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  in  the  cantons  on  the  Khine,  apple,  pear,  and 
cherry  orchards  are  numerous  ;  and  cider,  perry, 
kirschwasser,  Ac.  are  made  in  laige  Quantities. 

*  Vineyard  husbandry,'  says  Mr.  Laing  (Notes 
of  a  Traveller,  p.  855),  <  is*  altogether  a  garden 
cultivation,  in  which  manual  labour,  unassisted  by 
animal  power,  scarcely  even  by  the  simT)lest  me- 
chanical contrivance,  does  every  operation;  and 
this  gives  the  character  to  all  their  husbandry: 
hand  labour  is  applied  to  all  crops,  such  as  potatoes, 
Indian  corn,  and  even  common  grain  crops,  more 
extensively,  both  in  digging  and  clearing  the  land, 
than  with  us.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  agri- 
cultural villages  without  a  horse;  and  all  cultiva- 
tion done  by  the  hand,  especially  where  the  main 
article  of  husbandry  is  either  dairy  produce  or 
that  of  the  vineyard.' 

Cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  as  already  stated,  con- 
stitute the  principal  wealth  of  the  Swiss,  the  ui- 
habitants  of  the  manufacturing  towns  excepted ; 
or,  to  discriminate  more  accurately,  the  goats,  in 
a  great  measure,  support  the  poorer  class,  while 
the  cows  supply  the  cheese,  from  which  the  richer 
derive  their  limited  wealth.  The  Swiss  peasant 
is  extremely  fond  of  his  cow;  and  to  pass  the 
winter  without  a  cow  to  care  for  would  be  to  him 
extremely  irksome.  The  cantons  of  Glams,  the 
Grisons,  AppenzeU,  Beme,  Tessin,  and  the  Valais, 
are  those  most  distinguished  for  the  extent  and 
excellence  of  their  pastures.  With  little  ex- 
cention,  all  the  land  not  covered  with  forests,  in 
the  cantons  of  Schwyt^  and  Uri,  is  uaeA  for  the 
pasturage  of  cattle.     The  Alpine  pastures  are 
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estimated,  not  Ir^  their  extent,  bnt  by  the  number 
of  cows  they  will  maintain ;  in  the  lower  Alps 
about  8  acres,  and  in  the  upper  from  10  to  15 
acres,  being  the  usual  average  allowed  to  each. 
In  seveial  of  the  W.  cantons,  these  pastures  are 
mostly  private  property;  in  the  £.  they  com- 
monly belong  to  tne  canton,  bein^  apportioned 
among  the  dmerent  ^ars.,  each  havm^  its  o/p,  or 
common  pasture,  for  its  cows.  Each  mhab.  is  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  this  pasture  from  June  to 
October.  Few  individuals,  however,  have  such  a 
number  of  cows  as  would  repay  the  labour  of 
attending  them  in  summer  on  the  mountains,  pro- 
perties being  in  general  so  small  as  rarely  to  be 
able  to  maintain  above  five  or  six  cows  in  winter, 
and  usually,  indeed,  not  more  than  half  that 
number.  The  practice,  therefore,  is  for  pars,  to 
hire  herdBmen  and  assistants  to  take  care  of  the 
cows  in  summer  when  on  the  mountains,  and  to 
make  the  cheese.  The  owners  of  the  cows  get  credit 
daily  for  the  quantity  of  milk  furnished  by  their 
cows ;  and  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  cheese  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  the  expenses  being  deducted,  is 
divided  amount  them  in  proportion  to  the  total 
qiumtity  of  milk  fumishea  by  each.  When  let, 
the  mountain  pastures  are  rented  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  Sept,  the  cattle  being 
kept  in  the  lowlands  during  the  remaining  eight 
months  of  the  vear.  The  term  of  the  lease  on 
which  they  are  let  rarely  exceeds  a  summer.  Six 
or  eight  goats,  or  about  four  calves,  sheep,,  or 
hogs,  are  deemed,  as  to  feeding,  equivalent  to  a 
cow ;  but  a  horse  is  reckoned  equal  to  five  or  six 
««)ws,  because  he  roots  up  the  grass.  The  Swiss 
cows  are  very  handsome  animals,  and  so  valuable 
that,  even  in  Switzerland,  they  fetch  about  202. 
each.  They  yield  more  milk  than  those  of  Lom- 
bardv,  where  they  are  in  Kreat  demand.  In  some 
parts  of  Switzerland,  with  40  cows,  a  cheese  of 
46  lbs.  may  be  made  daily ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Althorf  they  make,  in  the  course  of  100  davs, 
from  the  20th  of  June,  two  cheeses  daily  of  26  lbs. 
each,  from  the  milk  of  18  cows.  Cheese  appears 
to  have  been  an  important  article  of  export  from 
Switzerland  from  a  remote  period.  Many  varieties 
are  made ;  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  those 
of  Schabzieger  (see  Glarub),  and  of  Neufchitel 
and  Gruy^  (which  see).  About  80,000  cwt. 
Gruyfere  cheese  is  said  to  be  annually  exported ; 
and'from  the  middle  of  July  to  Oct.,  about  800 
horses  are  employed  in  transporting  Swiss  cheeses 
over  Mount  Griaa. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  Switzerland  has 
been  estimated  at  800,000,  of  which  600,000  are 
cows.  They  are  principally  of  two  distinct  breeds : 
one  of  larae  size,  with  branching  horns,  mostly  in- 
habiting the  lower  parts  of  the  country ;  and  an- 
other called  the  Oberlantierf  a  small  and  inferior 
species,  confined  chiefly  to  the  Alps.  The  best  cattle 
are  those  of  the  Simmenthal,  the  district  of  Saanen, 
and  the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and  Solothum ;  the 
last  being  especially  remarluible  for  the  excellence 
of  its  oxen.  Cows,  as  well  as  oxen,  are  employed 
for  the  plough.  The  horses,  though  not  hand- 
some, are  strong  and  spirited,  and  well  adapted 
for  cavalry  and  artillery  service,  for  which  they 
are  exported  to  France  and  elsewhere.  Asses  and 
mules  are  br»i  in  the  S.  cantons,  where  they  are 
mostly  used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
merchandise.  The  stock  of  sheep  is  estimated  at 
half  a  million,  and  of  goats  at  about  the  same 
number.  There  are  two  varieties  of  sheep,  one 
native  covered  with  a  coarse  white  wool ;  and  the 
other  a  Flemish  breed,  with  fine  wool  of  a  dun 
and  yellowish  colour.  But  sheep  are  not  a  fa- 
vourite stock,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that 
the  improvement  of  their  fleccesj  by  crossing  with 


Merinos,  haa  been  at  all  attended  to.  Hogs  are  of 
a  large  but  coarse  breed,  and  are  principally  lupt 
in  the  Forest  cantons. 

The  uigent  necessity  of  possessing  fodder  for 
the  support  of  the  cattle  during  winter  makes  the 
collection  of  grass  for  hay  a  work  of  paramount 
importance.  Hence,  wherever  it  is  found,  it  is 
carefully  collected;  and  the  peasants,  having 
crafl^MMu  on  their  shoes,  to  prevent  them  sliming, 
gather  hay  in  places  inaccessible  to  cattle.  Grass, 
not  three  inches  high,  is  sometimes  cut  three 
times  a  year;  and  in  the  vaUe]^  the  fields  are 
shaven  as  dose  as  a  bowling-green,  and  all  the 
inequalities  dipt  as  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  In 
Switzerland,  as  in  Norway,  the  art  of  mowing 
seems  to  be  carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  and 
no  where  is  so  much  skill  and  attention  displayed 
in  har\'esting  com  and  hay.  But  arable  and 
meadow  cultivation  are  both  m  a  backward  state, 
owing  principally  to  the  pertinadty  with  which 
the  people  reject  innovations,  and*  cUng  to  old 
and  defective  methods  of  husbandry.  On  arable 
lands  fallows  take  place  every  4th  or  6th  year, 
and  the  culture  of  turnips  for  cattle  feeding  is  un- 
known. Great  attention  is,  however,  paid  to  the 
collection  of  both  solid  and  liquid  manure,  but 
they  are  not  very  iudidously  employed.  The 
wages  of  agricultural  labour  are  low ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  rural  pop.  may  be  considered  well  off. 

The  diet  of  the  Swiss  consists  more  of  porridge 
than  is  general  in  England,  and  much  more  milk 
and  cheese  is  consum^.  In  other  respects,  wine 
and  dder  bdng  substituted  for  becr^  the  catalogue 
of  articles  of  food  is  much  the  same  among  the 
peasantr}'-  in  both  countries.  The  houses  inha- 
bited by  the  rural  pop.  are  mostly  of  wood,  but 
capacious,  and  furnished  generally  with  all  the 
articles  required  for  dailv  use.  The  herdsmen 
who  tend  the  cattle  in  the  Alpine  pastures  are 
lodged  in  chaleUf  or  rude  log  huts  formed  of  the 
trunks  of  pines,  and  having  rarely  any  furniture, 
except  the  necemary  dairy  utensils. 

Chamois  hunting,  fishing  in  the  lakes,  and  boat 
building  emplov  some  of  the  inhabs.  in  the  inter- 
vals of  agricultural  industry,  but  to  no  great 
extent.  A  great  number  of  Swiss  emigrate  to 
foreign  countries,  where  they  act  as  valets,  and 
embark  in  various  trades,  especially  those  of  con- 
fectioners and  bakers;  always  returning,  how- 
ever, to  spend  or  invest  their  gains  in  their  native 
land.  The  Swiss  have  also  been  for  eenturies  the 
eondoUieri  of  Europe;  and  have  idways  been 
ready  to  barter  their  blood  and  bravery,  or  to 
enter  into  the  military  service  of  any  sovereign 
or  republic  that  chose  to  hire  their  services,  and 
to  support  any  cause,  however  unprindpled  or 
unjust.  There  were  formerlv  numerous  Swiss 
regiments  in  the  service  of  France  and  Spain; 
and  they  are  still  employed  by  the  Pope.  The 
foreign  mercenaries  are  extremdy  economical; 
and  such  of  them  as  survive  return  home  ?rith  all 
that  they  have  been  able  to  amass. 

Jlfofiai^actoref.— Notwithstanding  the  geogra- 
phical disadvantages  of  Switzerland,  the  inhabs. 
have  carried  some  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry to  a  considerable  state  of  advancement 
Various  parts  of  the  country  have  been  noted, 
since  the  18th  century,  for  their  manufactures; 
and  they  are  now  more  extensivdy  carried  on 
than  ever.  Most  part  of  the  agricultural  inhab. 
are  almost  wholly  occupied  dunng  winter  at  the 
loom,  or  in  other  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ;  and  they  also  engage  in  them  during  the 
evenings  throughout  the  year,  and  when  their 
little  patch  of  land  does  not  require  their  attention. 
In  the  districts  devoted  to  hand-loom  labour  from 
1  to  4  looms  are  usually  to  be  found  in  a  cottage; 
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the  wesven  being  furnished  with  the  warp  and 
woof  by  the  manufacturers,  to  whom  they  return 
the  woven  coods.  A  line  drawn  through  Switzer* 
land  in  a  NNE.  direction,  across  the  canton  of 
Fribouig,  and  through  the  Saanen,  pretty  accurately 
divides  the  German  from  the  French  pop.,  each 
portion  of  which  presents  in  its  manufactures 
some  distingnishing  characteristic  of  its  origin. 
In  the  French  cantons  the  mairafacture  of  watches, 
musical  boxes,  and  jewellery  are  most  extensively 
carried  on ;  while  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  are  the 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  E.  and 
K£.  cantons.  In  the  Grisons,  and  the  Italian 
cantons  S.  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
mannfiictures.  The  principal  manufacturing  can- 
tons of  German  Switzerland  are  AppenzeU  (outer 
Rhodes),  St.  Gall,  Thurgau,  Zurich,  Aargau,  and 
Basle;  and  in  the  French  part  of  the  country 
those  of  Geneva  and  NeufchateL  Appenzell  and 
St.  Gkinl  are  the  principal  seats  or  the  cotton 
trade.  Raw  cotton  is  imported  from  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  Trieste ;  cotton  twist  of  the 
higher  numben  being  almost  wholly  brought 
fiom  England.  Cotton  printing  is  conducted  to 
some  extent  in  Neufchfttel,  where  the  quality  of 
the  water,  and  perhaps  other  physical  cireum- 
stances,  conspire  to  produce  brilliant  and  beautiful 
colours,  in  which,  indeed,  consists  the  whole 
excellence  of  the  Swiss  goods.  The  census  returns 
of  18dO  furnish  some  details  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  various  manufactures.  In 
the  canton  of  Basle,  the  manufacture  of  silk 
ribbons,  to  the  annual  value  of  1,400,000/1,  occupies 
6,000  persons;  and  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  silk 
stuffii  to  the  value  of  1,600,000/.  are  made  by 
12,000  operatives.  The  manufacture  of  watches 
and  jewellery  in  the  cantons  of  Neufchfttel,  Geneva, 
Vauid,  Berne,  and  Soleure  occupies  86,000  work- 
men, who  produce  annually  500,000  watches^- 
three-sevenths  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  four- 
sevenths  of  silver-^^valued  at  1,800,000/.  In  the 
cantons  of  St^Gali  and  Appenzell,  6,000  workers 
make  400,000/1  of  embroidery  annually.  The 
printing  and  dyeing  factories  of  Glaris  turn  out 
goods  to  the  value  of  6,000/1  per  annum.  The 
mannfactute  of  cotton  goods  occupies  upwards  of 
1,000,000  spindles,  4,000  looms,  and  20,000  ope- 
ratives, besides  88,000  hand-loom  weavers*  Stiaw- 
plaiting,  in  the  cantons  of  Aigovio,  Lucerne,  and 
Basle,  employs  80,000  persons,  and  machine  build- 
ing, principally  at  Zurich,  6,000.  In  many  of 
these  occupations,  agricultural  labour  is  oombmed 
with  factory  work. 

The  foundation  of  Swiss  manufactures  is  laid  in 
the  peculiar  distribution  of  property  in  the  country, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  inhab.  Most  families 
have  a  small  patch  of  land;  but,  as  its  cultivation 
does  not  occupy  half  their  time,  and  is  besides  un- 
able to  afford  them  more  than  a  scanty  supply  of 
the  most  indispensable  necessaries,  they  naturally 
endeavour  to  eke  out  their  limited  means  by  en- 
gaging in  weaving  and  such  like  employments. 
And  inasmuch  as  all  the^r  make  in  these  employ- 
ments is  so  much  dear  gain,  so  much  added  to  the 
fond  on  which  they  must  otherwise  subsist,  it  is 
plain  they  can  afford  to  work  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate  of  wages.  The  Swiss,  from  their  situa- 
tion in  the  centre  of  Europe,  are  obliged  to  pay  an 
enhanced  price  for  their  cotton  and  yam  ;  so  that 
their  whole  advantage  consists  in  their  being  able 
to  reduce  wages  to  next  to  nothing  without  being 
driven  from  the  business. 

The  influence  of  the  circumstances  now  alluded 
to  has  been  increased  by  the  wise  and  liberal 
policy  followed  bv  the  government.  Switzerland 
B  a  country  in  which  the  great  principles  of  free 
labonr  at  home,  and  firee  inteioourse  with  foreign- 


ers, have  been  fully  carried  into  practice.  No  re- 
strictbns  exist  upon  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of 
tzade.  Industry  has  been  left  to  itself.  Wealth 
has  not  been  diverted,  by  le;g^lative  interference, 
from  its  own  natural  tendencies.  There  has  been 
no  foolish  struggle  encouraged  by  the  spvemment 
between  the  protected  monopoly  of  the  few,  and 
the  unprotected  interests  of  the  many.  Two 
millions  of  men  have  made,  under  every  disad- 
vantage, the  experiment  of  free  trade  as  a  system. 
The  consumer  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  the 
cheapest  market,  the  producer  to  the  dearest;  and 
activity  is  everywhere  visible  alike  in  the  trading 
and  agricultural  districts.  The  general  prosperity 
is  also  favoured  by  other  extraneous  cironmstances : 
land  is,  for  the  most  part,  released  fh>m  tithes  and 
taxes,  and  the  people  subjected  to  very  trifling 
fiscal  burdens.  In  manv  of  the  cantons  there 
is  no  national  debt;  and  some  of  them,  inde^, 
nearly  discharge  the  expenses  of  their  government 
out  of  the  interest  of  the  capital  accumulated  from 
the  surplus  revenues  of  previous  years. 

7>a£fe.~The  federal  custom-house  returns  clas- 
sify all  imports  and  exports  under  three  chief 
headings,  namely, '  live  stock,'  *  oc/oa/orem  goods,' 
and  '  ^oods  taxed  per  quintaL*  According  to  this 
dassihcation,  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
Confederation  1862  and  1868,  was  as  follows :— 


isss 

isas 

Livestock               .        head 
Agricnltnral    Instruments,  "^ 
Carts  and  Railway  Car- 
riages for  Travellers,  and    • 

francs  J 

quintals       .        quintals  j 

ExportMioa 
Livestock       .       .         head 
Wood  and  Goal,  odvo/orsm  frs. 

815,618 
M4,778 

14,«86,6M 

812,607 
488,282 

14,180,728 

101.680 
7,494,826 
2,077,648 

111.660 
6389,249 
2,063.660 

The  direct  tmde  of  Switzerland  with  its  four 
neighbours,  France,  the  states  of  the  ZoUterein, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  was  as  follows  in  the  year  1863 : 


HaMler 
Caolauid 

other 
AnlmaU 

Advtfonra 

Qulniyt 

Pranoe-- 
imports.    .    •    . 
Exports  .... 
TransitTrade     . 

Total    .    .    . 

Imports.    .    .    . 
Bzports  .... 
Transit  Trade     . 

Total    .    .    . 

Italy- 
Imports.    .    .    . 
Exports  .... 
Transit  Trade     . 

Total    .    .    . 

Austria- 
Imports.    .    .    . 
Bxporte.    .    .    . 
TrandtTrade     . 

Total    .    .    . 

48,017 
41,861 
4.109 

Ftanos 
4.868.827 

7.424,860 
668,602 
281.320 

88.477 

4,868,827 

8.374.672 

67,879 
20,290 
23,627 

172,496 

6,662,472 
863,786 
616,042 

111.486 

172.496 

8.091.299 

77,986 
44,846 
63,863 

186,694 

1.800.208 

1.484.696 
431,766 
898,669 

1.800,208 

2,266,020 

24,226 
6,064 
6,089 

1       7,724 

866,404 
64,169 
84.493 

86.878 

7.724 

466,060 
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Switzerland  enjoys  a  lai;^  share  of  the  transit 
trade  between  Grermany  and  Italv,  Austria,  and 
France.  The  roads,  which  are  maintained  by  the 
cantonal  governments,  are  everywhere  in  good 
order,  and,  in  addition  to  them,  a  verv  complete 
network  of  railways  has  been  established  within 
the  last  ten  years.  The  pro^^ress  of  this  railway 
system  is  shown  in  the  followmg  table :— 


Tmh 

.ToUlLmfftherLiBW 
eoDMKUd 

UncttaoriJaM 
opeiMd 

LtooM 

-isr 

Umim 

Wr- 

IMfi 

244 

732 

43 

129 

IS.'iO 

838 

1,008 

70 

310 

1867 

383 

1,149 

107 

821 

1858 

892 

1,176 

146 

488 

1859 

857 

1,071 

196 

588 

1860 

850 

1,050 

230 

660 

Government, — The  22  cantons  are  united  on 
equal  terms  in  a  confederation  for  mutual  defence ; 
but,  in  most  other  respects,  each  has  its  own  inde- 
pen^^t  internal  administration.  The  govern- 
raeiV^is  wholly  republican  in  every  canton.  Be- 
fore 1881,  when  Important  reforms  took  place  in 
the  Swiss  constitutions,  the  cantons  were  divided 
into  aristocratic  and  democratic;  but  at  present 
the  government  is  more  or  less  deitaocratic  in  alL 
In  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Glarus,  Zug,  and 
Appenzell,  the  functions  of  legislation  and  sove- 
reignty are  vested  in  the  laneU  gememde,  or  ^^e- 
ral  assembly  of  the  inhabs.,  in  which  every  atizen 
of  full  age,  without  any  property  qualification  has 
a  vote.  In  the  other  cantons  the  legislative 
power  is  delegated  to  the  landrath,  or  council  of 
representatives,  elected  in  the  primitive  or  general 
assembly  of  the  inhabs.,  the  elective  suffrage  in 
which  is  universal,  or  nearly  so.  And  in  some  of 
these  cantons,  as  SL  Gall  and  Basle  (country^,  the 
primitive  assemblies  have  a  veto  on  the  deci^ons 
of  their  grand  council  in  all  matters  of  an  organic 
character;  while  in  others  the  people  at  laige  nave 
the  right  to  revise  their  constitution  in  primitive 
assembly  after  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
grand^  council,  where  it  exista,  elects  the  petty 
council,  or  executive  power,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  burgomaster  or  avoyer  of  the  canton;  in 
other  cantons  the  landamman,  or  hmekhatijiamann, 
is  clioeen  by  the  general  assembly. 

The  form  of  the  general  government,  or  the 
federal  constitution,  has  also,  since  1848,  under- 
gone great  modifications.  A  contest  was  con- 
tinued for  a  lengthened  period  between  those  who 
wished  to  preserve  fbr  individual  cantons  the 
greatest  amount  of  free  action,  and  those  who 
wished  to  strengthen  the  general  government,  and 
to  render  its  authority  paramount  It  would  be 
irksome  to  enter  into  any  details  with  respect  to 
this  contest.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a  great 
deal  of  acrimonious  discussion,  which  led  ulti- 
mately to  a  civil  war,  the  party  favourable  to  a 
more  intimate  union  of  the  different  cantons 
gained  a  decided  pteponderance.  In  consequence 
a  new  constitution  was  proclaimed,  on  the  12th 
September,  1848.  Under  this  new  arrangement 
the  federal  assembly  consists  of  two  divisions,  a 
national  assembly,  and  a  council  of  state,  or  senate. 
The  fitst  consists  of  deputies  (111  in  all)  from 
each  canton,  in  the  proportion  of  a  deputy  to 
every^  20,000  inhabs. ;  and  the  second,  or  senate, 
consists  of  44  mems.,  or  2  for  each  canton.  The 
federal  assembl}'  chooses  from  among  Its  members 
a  national  council  of  7  individuals,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  executive  government.  But  the  powers 
committed  to  this  council  are  comparatively 
limited ;  the  federal  assembly  reserving  to  itself 
the  right  to  declare  war,  to  make  peace,  to  con- 


clude all  sorts  of  treaties  and  alliances,  to  nomi- 
nate diplomatic  agents,  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 
military  force,  and  to  regulate  the  customs  snd 
transit  duties,  and  other  taxes  imposed  for  public 
purposes,  the  business  of  the  [xwt-office,  uf  mter- 
nal  communication,  and  the  mint 

Under  the  old  system  there  was  no  proper  judidsl 
tribunal  for  the  dectsion  of  disputed  questaons  be- 
tween different  cantons,  so  that  when  they  occurred 
they  had  always  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration; 
the  diet  being  authorised,  in  the  event  of  the 
arbiters  not  agreeing,  to  appoint  an  umpire.  Under 
the  new  constitution  this  objectionable  system  bss 
been  so  far  amended,  that  a  tribunal  has  been 
constituted  which  determines  all  questions  be- 
tween the  cantons  and  the  Confederation,  between 
one  canton  and  another,  and  between  cantons  and 
individuals.  But  unfortunately  the  judges  in  this 
tribunal,  who  are  named  by  the  assembly^  are  not 
appointed  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour,  hot 
for  8  years  only.  They  are  realljr,  therefore,  the 
mere  nominees  of  the  party  which  happens  to 
have  at  the  time  a  majority  in  the  assembly,  so 
that  in  political  matters  but  little  weight  can  be 
attached  to  their  dedsions. 

Formerly  the  diet  met  alternately  in  Berne, 
Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  two  years  in  each,  but  now 
it  meets  in  Berne  only.  Reli^ous  difi«rences  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  m  bringing  about  the  late 
changes ;  and  it  is  a  fundamentu  principle  in  the 
new  order  of  things  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  shall  be  maintained,  and  monasteries  be 
everj'where  suppressed. 

T^e  revenue  of  the  Confederation  consists  chiefly 
of  a  money  contingent  contributed  by  the  different 
cantons  proportionally  to  their  military  contin- 
gent, and  ot  the  tolls  on  imports  collected  by  the 
frontier  cantons,  and  accounted  for  by  them  to 
the  assembly.  It  amounted,  in  1868,  to  20,621,559 
francs,  or  824,8622.,  while  the  expenditure,  in  the 
same  year,  was  20^22,824  francs,  or  812,898/. 
The  number  of  men  each  canton  fhmishea  to  the 
federal  army  varies  according  to  its  amount  of  pop* 
and  resources..  The  total  armed  force  of  the  Con- 
federation, according  to  the  scale  adopted  in  184U, 
amounts  to  64,000  men,  viz.  61,800  infantry, 
5,800  artillerv,  5,700  cavahry,  and  700  engineers. 
Switzerland  lias,  however,  no  standing  atmy  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  only  a  muitia 
force,  in  which  every  male  Swiss  must  serve  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  holding  himself  at  all 
times  ready  if  called  on  for  cantonal  or  federal 
service.  Every  two  years  a  federal  camp  is  formed 
for  exercise ;  and  at  Thun,  in  the  canton  of  Beme, 
a  school  for  the  instruction  of  ofilceTs  la  held  for 
two  months  each  year. 

Each  canton  has  its  own  code  of  laws,  which 
are,  in  general,  similar  to  those  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many. In  some  cantons,  as  Fnbourg,  Schwyta, 
Ac,  the  Carolina,  or  penal  code  of  Charles  V.,  was 
in  force  down  to  a  late  period,  trials  were  not 
public,  and  juries  did  not  exist;  but  in  these 
respects  some  considerable  improvements  have 
latterly  been  effected.  The  prisons  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  are  in  a  bad  state.  In  Berne,  now- 
ever,  and  especially  in  the  French  cantons,  im- 
proved and  l^nevolent  systems  of  discipline  have 
oeen  adopted,  and  at  Geneva  the  panoptic  peni- 
tentiary system  of  Bentham  has  been  introduced. 

Reltgion. — ^At  the  census  of  1860,  there  were  iu 
the  republic  1,483,498  Protestants,  and  1,040,584 
Roman  Catholics.  Besides  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant pop.  there  are  about  600  Anabaptists,  and 
1,800  Jews.  The  latter  enjoy  no  political  rigbt& 
The  Catholic  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Protestant  doigy,  comprising  altogether  about 
6,000  individuals  (regular  and  secmar),  the  in- 
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oomea  of  many  of  whom  are  very  considerable. 
There  are  four  Bom.  Cath.  dioceses ;  Char  and  St. 
GaU,  Basle,  Lausanne,  and  Sion ;  the  bishops  of 
which  are  suilragans  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan. 
Teasin  is  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Como. 
The  government  of  the  Protestant  church  is  con- 
sidereid  a  branch  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
structioD,  and  as  such  belongs  to  the  magistrates 
in  the  various  cantons. 

The  Swiss  Protestant  church  was  originally 
Calvinistic  in  principle,  and  Presbyterian  in  its 
forau  But  the  zeal  by  which  the  Swiss  Pro- 
testants were  fonnerlv  disting^uished  appears 
whoUy  eva[>orated ;  and  it  is  a  singular  and  not 
easily  explained  fact,  that,  in  the  Protestant  can- 
tons, religion  is,  at  present,  less  cared  for,  and, has 
less  inilnence,  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe. 
The  people  are  not  infidels ;  but  are  wholly  indif- 
ferent to,  and,  in  fact,  careless  about  religion. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes ;  and  is 
principally,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed  to  something 
defective  in  the  system  under  which  the  cleigy 
are  appointed,  and  in  their  training.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  state  that,  notwithstandmg  the  neglect 
of  religion,  the  Swiss  Protestants  are  eminently 
moral  m  their  habits ;  and  are  honest  and  upright 
in  their  dealings 

fdifcafioii.— -Public  education  is  very  widely 
diffused.  Parents  must  give  their  children  some 
sort  of  education,  from  the  aae  of  5  to  that  of  8 
years;  or  their  neglect  may  be  punished  by  fine, 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  by  imprisoimient.  The 
obstinate  refusal  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  is,  however,  a  rare  case ;  because  no  child 
becomes  able  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
or  is  taken  into  service  of  any  kind,  without 
having  first  received  the  sacrament,  which  is  ad- 
ministered to  those  only  who  have  attained  a 
certain  degree  of  instruction.  In  every  district 
there  are  primary  schools,  in  which  the  elements 
of  education,  geography,  history,  and  singing  are 
taught;  and  secondary  schools  for  youths  of  from 
12  to  15,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  geometrpr,  natural  history, 
the  fine  arts,  music,  and  caUigraphy.  In  both 
these  schools  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  educated 
together,  the  latter  bein^^  admitted  gratuitously. 
There  are  nonnal  schools  m  several  of  the  cantons 
for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters;  who  are  sub- 
sequently paid,  by  the  cantons,  salaries  varying 
usually  from  102.  to  50/.  a  year.  Sunday  schools 
exist  m  several  cantons,  and  Lancastrian  schools 
m  Geneva  and  Yaud.  There  are  superior  gymnasia 
in  all  the  chief  towns.  Basel  has  a  university, 
which  was  formerly  much  frequented ;  and  since 
1832  imiversities  have  been  established  in  Berne 
isd  Zurich.  In  the  principal  tOMms  there  are 
good  libraries  and  literary  associations. 

Social  GmdUiotu-^Every  parish  or  community 
is  obliged  to  support  its  own  poor,  who  become 
chargeable  on  their  own  commune.  But  only 
those  having  the  rights  of  citizenship  have  a  ri^ht 
to  eleemosynary  support,  the  privily  not  bemg 
extended  to  others,  though  borne  in  the  commune. 
In  most  instances,  the  communes  have  poor-funds 
administered  independently  of  the  cantonal  go- 
vernment ;  but  U  these  are  not  found  sufficient,  a 
poor-rate  is  levied.  This  rate  is  always  limited, 
being  in  Zurich  no  more  than  about  2^d.  a  year 
from  each  individuaL  The  number  of  poor  appears 
to  be  on  the  decrease. 

*The  peculiar  feature  in  the  condition  of  the 
Swiss  pop.'  says  an  English  traveller  already 
quoted  (Lung's  Notes,  ]).  336),  <  the  great  charm 
of  Switzerland,  next  to  its  natural  scenery,  is  the 
air  of  well-being,  the  neatness,  the  sense  of  pro- 
perty imprinted  on  the  people,  their  dwellings, 


their  plots  of  land.  They  have  a  kind  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe  industry  about  their  houses  and  little 
properties ;  they  are  perpetually  buUding,  repair- 
ing, altering,  or  improving  something  about  their 
tenements.  The  spirit  of  the  proprietor  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  in  all  that  one  sees  in  Switzerland. 
Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are  adorned  with  long 
texts  from  Scripture  painted  on  or  burnt  into  the 
wood  in  front  over  the  door;  others,  especially  in 
the  Simmenthal  and  Haslethal,  with  the  pedigree 
of  the  builder  and  owner.  These  show,  some- 
times, that  the  property  has  been  held  for  200 
years  by  the  same  family.  None  of  the  women  are 
exempt  from  field-work,  even  in  the  families  of  very 
substantial  peasant  proprietors,  whose  houses  are 
furnished  as  well  as  any  countiy  houses  vrith  us. 
All  work  as  re^arly  as  the  poorest  male  indi- 
viduaL The  land,  however,  being  their  own,  they 
have  a  choice  of  work,  and  the  hard  work  is  gene- 
rally done  by  the  men.  The  felling  and  bringing 
home  wood  for  fuel ;  the  mowing  grass  generally, 
but  not  always;  the  carrying  out  manure  on  Uieir 
back ;  the  handling  horses  and  cows,  diggi^MU 
such  heavy  labour,  u  man's  work:  the  ^j^^K 
the  vine  to  the  pole  with  a  straw,  which  isVKe 
three  times  in  the  course  of  its  growth ;  the  makii^ 
the  hay,  the  pruning  the  vine,  twitchine  off  the 
superfiuous  leaves  and  tendrils, — ^these  lighter,  yet 
necessary  Jobs  to  be  done  about  vineyards  or 
orchards,  form  the  women's  work.  But  females, 
both  in  France  and  Switzerland,  a{>pear  to  have  a 
far  more  important  rSle  in  the  family,  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  than  with  us.  The 
female,  although  not  exempt  from  out-door  work, 
and  even  hard  work,  undertakes  the  thinking  and 
managing  department  in  the  family  affairs,  and 
the  husband  is  but  the  executive  ofilcer.  The 
female  is,  in  fact,  very  remarkably  superior  in 
manners,  habits,  tact,  and  intelligence  to  the  hus- 
band, in  almost  every  family  of  the  middle  or 
lower  classes  in  Switzerland.  One  is  surprised  to 
see  the  wife  of  such  good,  even  genteel,  manners 
and  sound  sense,  and  altogether  such  a  superior 
person  to  her  station,  and  Uie  husband  very  oHen 
a  mere  lout.  The  hen  is  the  better  bird  all  over 
Switzerland.' 

The  population  of  Switzerland  is  very  nnecpally 
divided  Mtween  the  several  cantons,  as  vnH  m 
seen  from  the  subjoined  table  >— 


Cantooi 

Ana  In 
BqwnWim 

Popolallea 
per84.1CU« 

Zurich 
Berne 
Lucame     . 
Bchwyta     . 
Uri     ...       . 
Unterwald— Upper    . 
Lower  . 
Glaris 

Fribonrg    . 
Soleure 

Bttsle— City       . 
Country 
flchnfrbiwiRen     .       y 

686-8 
«,MI;6 
687-4 
838-8 
iSO'S 

1      262-8 

279-8 
85-4 
668'» 
264-6 

1      184-6 

119'7 

}       162-8 

747-7 
2,968-0 

602-4 

268-8 
1,034-7 
1,181-9 
1,661-6 

280*2 
91-8 

866-8 
178-8 
226-1 
180-6 
84-4 

96-6 

107-9 
204-4 
17M 
278*6 

420-2 

2»4'9 

869-8 

228-2 
80-2 
897-7 
868-6 
118-8 
168-8 
60-6 
262-6 
702-6 

Appenzell^  Exterior 
Interior . 
Bt.GaU      . 
Griaons 
Argovia      . 
Thnrgovia . 
Tesein 

Vaud.       .       ,       . 
Valais 
Nenfchfttel 
Geneva 

Total     .       .       . 

16,233-0 

157-2 
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In  dividing  the  people  of  Switzerland  according 
to  their  language,  nearly  1,500,000  speak  a  German 
dialect  450,000  French,  and  about  125,000  a  cor- 
rupt Italian :  in  a  large  part  of  the  Griaons,  the 
Romansch  tongue,  bearing  a  very  cloae  analoey  to 
the  ancient  Latin,  ia  spoken  in  several  dialects. 
The  distinctions  of  language  are  the  principal 
among  the  Swiss :  there  are  few  physical  difler- 
ences  in  the  inhabe.  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  except  that  the  natives  of  the  monntain- 
ous  parts  are  the  more  muscular  and  active.  The 
Swiss  are  unquestionably  a  brave  people  devoted 
to  their  home  and  their  freedom,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  they  have  often  made  great  sacri- 
fices and  exertions.  The  situation  in  which  they 
are  placed,  their  scanty  means  of  subsistenoe,  the 
necessity  of  husbanding  their  resources,  and  the 
difficulty  of  increasing  them,  have  made  them 
sobor,  mdustrious,  and  eoonomicaL  However, 
though  attached  to  their  oountrv,  they  have  no 
relish  for  its  magnificent  natural  beauties ;  and 
though  an  honest,  laborious,  prudent,  and,  on  the 
whole,  respectable  people,  they  have  little  that  is 
amiable  or  attractive  in  their  character. 

History,— AStet  the  conquest  of  Helvetia  by 
Julius  Cfesar,  the  Romans  founded  in  it  several 
flourishing  cities,  which  were  afterwards  destroyed 
by  the  baibarians.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  successively  formed  a  put  of  the  king- 
dom of  Buigundy  and  the  domimons  of  the  Mero- 
i-ingian  and  Carlovingian  kings ;  while  the  £.  part 
of  Switzerland  became  first  subject  to  the  Alle- 
manni,  and  subsequently  it  was  wholly^  included 
in  the  German  empire  under  Conrad  II.  in  1037. 

The  house  of  Uapsburg  had,  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, the  supremacy  over  all  the  £.  part  of  Swit- 
zerland ;  and  it  preserved  its  ascendancy  till  about 
1307,  when  Uri,  Schwyt«,  and  Unterwalden  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy  for  mutual  aid  against 
Austria,  which  compact  was  confirmed  after  the 
defeat  of  Leopold  duke  of  Austria,  at  the  battle  of 
Morgarten,  in  1815.  From  1832  to  1853,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Berne  joined  the  con- 
federation. Aaxgau  was  conquered  from  Austria 
in  1415 ;  the  abbey  and  town  of  St  Gall  joined 
the  other  cantons  in  1451-54;  Thurgau  was  taken 
in  1460 ;  Fribonrgand  Solothuin  admitted  in  1481 ; 
the  Grisons  in  1497 ;  Basle  and  SchafThansen  in 
1501,  and  Appenzell  in  1518.  About  this  time 
Tessin  was  conquered  from  the  Milanese,  and  Vaud 
was  taken  from  Savoy  by  the  Bernese,  in  1560. 
The  remaining  cantons  were  not  finally  united  to 
the  confederation  till  the  time  of  Xapoleon ;  and 
the  compact,  by  which  all  were  placed  on  a  perfect 
equalitv»  only  dates  from  the  peace  of  1814. 

SYDNEY,  a  town  of  £.  Australia,  the  cap.  of 
the  British  colonv  of  New  South  Wales,  on  a  cove 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  magnificent  bay,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  called  Port  Jackson,  about  7  m.  from  its 
mouth.  Top.  of  town,  56|470,  and  of  town  and 
suburbs,  98,202  in  1861.  The  town  stands  princi- 
pally on  two  hilly  necks  of  land  bounding  Sydney 
Cove  on  the  E.  and  W^  and  on  the  intervening 
fiat  ground  for  nearly  2  m.  inland,  and  would 
appear,  firom  the  extent  it  covers,  to  contain  a 
much  larger  pop.  than  really  belongs  to  it ;  but 
the  houses  in  many  parts  are  not  more  than  one 
stoiy  in  height,  and  are  generally  surrounded  by 
gtirdens.  In  the  older  part  of  Sydney,  termed 
'  the  Rocks,*  the  streets  are  comparatively  irre- 
gular, for,  owing  to  a  want  of  attention  at  first, 
they  were  laid  out,  and  the  houses  built,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  individuals,  without  any  fixed 
or  regular  plan.  But  latterly  this  defect  has  been 
to  a  considerable  degree  remedied  in  the  old  streets, 
and  the  new  ones  are  systematically  laid  out.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  cove  many  handsome  houses 
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rise  in  successive  terraces.  The  £.  peninsula  is 
almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  government  domain. 
The  new  govemmeiit  house,  an  extensive  struc- 
ture in  the  Elizabethan  style,  cost  50,OO0iL  The 
barracks  were  till  lately  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
but  owing  to  the  frequent  squabbles  that  took 
place  between  the  troops  and  the  citizens,  the 
barracks  have  been  removed  to  the  Sorrey  hiDs, 
about  2^  m.  from  the  town.  The  extensive  bamcks 
and  hospitals  that  were  formerlv  required  for  iht 
service  of  the  convicts,  have  been  appropriated 
partly  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  immi- 
grants, and  partlv  for  other  purposes.  Among  the 
other  public  buildings  are  tne  court-house,  police 
and  commissariat  offices,  custom-house,  and  new 
gaol.  Sydney  has  a  cathedral  and  several  Eng- 
fish  churches,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  handsome 
Gothic  building,  with  chapels  for  Presbyterians, 
Wesleyans,  and  otiier  dissenters.  Among  its  edu- 
cational institutions  are  the  Australian  College 
and  Sydney  College,  which  furnish  superior  in- 
struction in  classics,  mathematics,  and  English 
literature ;  a  normal  institution,  ¥rith  Episcopa- 
lian, Presb^erian,  and  Rom.  Cath.  schools. 

Sydney  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  capital  of 
a  great  trading  colony.  Port  Jackson  is  one  of 
the  finest  natural  basins  in  the  world.  It  stretches 
about  15  m.  into  the  country,  and  has  numeroos 
creeks  and  bars:  the  anchorage  is  ever^nvhere  ex- 
cellent, and  ships  are  protected  from  every  wind. 
The  entrance  to  this  fine  bay  is  between  two  gi- 
gantic cliffs,  not  quite  2  m.  apart  On  the  most 
southerly,  in  lat.  880  51'  80"  S.,  long,  lol^  16'  80" 
£.,  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected,  the  lantern  of 
which  is  elevated  67  ft  above  the  ground,  and 
about  845  ft  above  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  for 
ships  of  any  burden  to  the  distance  of  15  m.  from 
its  entrance,  or  7  m.  above  Sydney,  up  what  is 
called  the  Paramatta  river.  Ships  come  close  up 
to  the  wharfs  and  stores  of  the  towm,  their  caigoes 
being  hoisted  from  the  ship's  hold  into  the  ware- 
houses. Sydney  is  oousequentiy  the  emporium 
of  all  the  'settiements  in  this  part  of  Australia, 
and  has  a  very  extensive  trade.  Previously  to 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields,  wool  was  the 
great  article  of  export,  and,  though  it  is  now  far 
surpassed  by  gold,  it  continues  to  oe  of  great  im- 
portance. There  entered  the  port,  in  1862,  961 
vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  818,802  tons;  and 
there  cleared,  in  the  same  year,  d35  vessels^  of 
275,129  tons  burden. 

The  great  articles  of  importation  are  wines  and 
spirits,  manufactured  goods  and  apparel  of  all 
sorts,  hardware,  earthenware,  saddlery,  books  and 
stationery,  and  carriages  from  England;  teaftom 
China;  and  sugar  from  the  Mauritius  and  Cal- 
cutta. The  value  of  the  im|>orts  into  Svdney  ex- 
ceeded for  a  lengthened  period  the  value  of  the 
exports ;  the  excess  of  the  former  being,  in  fact, 
the  amount  of  the  remittances  from  Great  Britain 
on  account  of  the  convict  establishment.  But 
since  the  latter  was  suppressed,  the  value  of  the 
exports  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  imports. 

SYLHET,  a  district  of  British  India,  prend. 
Bengal,  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  and  chiefly  be- 
tween the  2'4th  and  25th  de^  of  N.  lat  and  the  9l8t 
and  98rd  of  £.  long.,  having  N.  the  tenritoiy  of 
the  Cosseahs  and  Jynteah,  £.  Cachar,  S.  Tipperah, 
and  W.  the  district  of  Myennusing  and  Daces. 
Area,  8,582  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  1,200,000. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  portions  of 
the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Its  borders 
are  mountainous,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  the  moun- 
teins  rise  to  the  height  of  about  6,000  ft ;  but  its 
central  part.,  which  is  fiat  and  intersected  by  the 
Barah  and  a  great  many  other  rivers  tributary  to 
the  Brahmaputra,  is  covered  with  rice  fields.  Col- 
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ton  and  sugar  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities ; 
and  Sylbet  produces  the  finest  oranges  and  limes 
throughout  British  India :  they  are  grown  in  ex- 
tenaiye  plantations,  or  rather  forests,  and  exported 
to  a  great  extent.  Chunam,  wax,  aloe  wood,  wild 
silk,  and  elephants  are  among  the  other  chief  pro- 
ducts ;  and  coal  of  a  very  foir  (mality  has  been 
somewhat  recently  discovered.  Boat-building  is 
pursued  pretty  extensively,  and  Sylhet  shields  are 
articles  much  prized  bv  the  natives  of  Hindostan. 
The  land  is,  in  general,  very  much  divided.  Mo- 
hammedans are  numerous  in  this  district.  Sylhet, 
its  chief  town,  and  the  residence  of  the  principal 
authorities,  is  on  the  Soormah,  in  lat  24^  66'  N., 
long.  910  4ff  £. 

SYRA  (an.  Seyroa)^  an  island  belonging  to 
Greece,  in  the  group  called  the  N.  Cyclades ;  the 
port  of  S3rra,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  island,  16  m. 
W.  from  the  greater  Deloe,  being  in  hit  37^  26'  80" 
N.,  long;  24<'  56'  £.  It  is  about  10  m.  in  length, 
K.  and  S.,  and  5  m.  in  breadth.  Though  rugged 
and  not  ver^  fruitful,  it  is  well  cultivated ;  and 
the  pof).,  which  in  1826  was  not  supposed  to  exceed 
4,500,  is  now  estimated  at  nearly  40,000.  It  is 
indebted  for  this  extraordinary  increase  of  pop.  to 
the  convenience  and  excellence  of  its  port  and  its 
ocntral  situation,  which  have  made  it  a  consider- 
able commercial  entrepdt.  Most  part  of  the  trade 
that  formerly  centred  at  Sdo  is  now  carried  on 
here ;  and  the  island  has  not  only  received  nume- 
rous immigrants  from  that  island,  but  also  fh^m 
many  other  parts  of  Greece.  Great  Britain  and 
most  European  powers  have  consuls  in  Syra ;  and 
it  also  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
Btonaries  to  the  Levant  The  town,  which  is  in 
great  part  old,  has  several  new  streets  and  houses, 
and  has  an  appearance  of  great  bustle  and  ani- 
mation. 

Pherycides,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophers,  the  disciple  of  Pitta- 
cua,  and  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  was  a  native 
of  this  island. 

SYRACUSE  (an.  Syraaua),  a  famous  city  of 
Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  prov,  Noto,  cap.  of  a  dist. 
and*^cant.,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island*  31  m.  SSE. 
Catania.    Pop.  19,401  in  1862.    The  modem  city 
ia  wholly  confined  to  that  small  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  included  in  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  fosse,  and 
projecting  S.  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow  peniuHula, 
mcloeinff  between  it  and  the  mainland  the  noble 
baan  auled  the  Great  Haxix>ur,  which  its  security 
and  the  facility  of  its  access  render  one  of  the  best 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean.   Outside  the  peninsula 
IS  the  Little  Harbour  (an.  Trogilud),    SjTacuse  is 
I>retty  strongly  fortified,  being  defended  by  a  bas- 
tioned  wall  and  other  works.  The  port  is  protected 
by  the  castle  of  Maniaces,  near  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  peninsula.    The  modem  city  has  little  except 
its  ancient  renown,  its  noble  harbour,  and  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  its  situation  to  recommend  it.  The 
temple  of  Minerva  has  been  converted  into  the 
cathedral ;  but  the  portico  and  front,  having  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  are  modem,  and  in 
bad  taste.    It  has  several  other  churches,  with 
nnmerous  convents,  a  seminary  for  the  cleigy,  a 
college  for  general  studies,  a  hospital,  a  lazaretto, 
extensive  Mirracks,  a  museum,  and  a  public  li- 
brary.   There  are  some  remains  of  the  tomple  of 
Diana,  but  they  are  unimportant.    The  famous 
fountain  of  Arethusa  (see  Arkthusa),  the  great 
glor^  of  ancient  Syracuse,  is  now  defiled  by  the 
admixture  of  the  sea,  and  is  degraded  into  a  sort 
of  washing- tub  for  the  poorer  cla^  of  townswomen. 
The  commerce  of  the  city,  the  principal  source  of 
its  wealth  in  antiquity,  is  also  quite  inconsiderable ; 
its  exports  consisting  only  of  trifling  quantities  of 
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oil,  com,  fmits,  hemp,  and  saltpetre.  *  Its  streets,* 
says  a  recent  traveller,  *  are  narrow  and  dirty ;  its 
nobles  poor;  its  lower  orders  ignorant,  superstitious, 
idle,  and  addicted  to  festivals.  Much  of  its  fertile 
hmd  is  become  a  pestileutial  marsh;  and  that 
commerce  which  once  filled  the  finest  port  in 
Europe  with  the  vessels  of  Italy,  Rhodes,  Alexan- 
dria, Carthage,  and  every  other  maritime  power, 
is  now  confined  to  a  petty  coasting  trade.  Such  is 
modem  Syracuse !  Yet  the  sky  which  canopies  it 
is  still  brilliant  and  serene;  uie  golden  mm  is 
still  ready  to  spring  almost  spontaneously  from 
its  fields;  the  azure  waves  still  beat  against  its 
walls  to  send  its  navies  over  the  main ;  nature  is 
still  prompt  to  pour  forth  her  bounties  with  a  pro- 
digal hand :  but  man,  alas  I  is  changed ;  his  liber^ 
is  lost;  and  with  that  the  genius  of  a  nation  rises, 
sinks,  and  is  extinguished.^ 

The  ancient  Syracuse  was  founded  by  a  colony 
firom  Corinth,  about  oimo  736  b.c.    Its  advan- 


tageous situation,  and  the  commercial  enterprising 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  speedily  raised  it  to  the 
highest  distinction.  Cicero  calls  it  the  greatest 
and  most  beautiful  of  Greek  cities: — <  Vrhem  Syror- 
cuaas  maximam  esse  Gnecarum  wbium,  pulcher-' 
rimamque  omnhm,  aape  audutis,^  (In  Verrem,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  62.)  As  soon  as  it  had  outgrown  the  limits 
of  the  ori^nal  dty,  which,  like  the  modem,  was 
confined  within  the  island  of  Ortygia,  it  be^an  to 
extend  towards  the  N.,  covering,  when  m  its 
zenith,  a  large  triangular  space,  which,  rising  pre- 
cipitously from  the  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
plains  to  the  W.  on  the  other,  admitted  of  being 
easily  fortified.  This  new  city  terminated  on  tlie 
N.  in  the  hill  of  Epipohe,  which,  however,  was 
not  included  within  it  till  the  time  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  who  oonstracted  at  that  point  the  for- 
tress of  Hexapylon,  the  vast  rains  of  which  still 
attest  its  former  strength  and  importance.  The 
cif  y  was  defended  partly  by  lines  of  rocks,  and 
partly  by  strong  walls.  Its  circuit  is  estimated  by 
Strabo  at  180  stadia,  or  about  20  Eng.  m. ;  and 
supposing  that  the  sinuosities  of  the  walls  were 
followed,  this  statement  is  probably  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark.  Among  the  advantages  of  the  situ- 
ation chosen  for  the  site  of  the  new  city  was  its 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  fine  freestone;  which, 
though  soft  and  easily  wrought  in  the  quarry, 
became,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  sufiSciently  hard. 

The  apace  included  within  the  walls  of  the  new 
or  N.  city  comprised,  1.  the  quarter  of  Acradina, 
the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  whole,  ad- 
joining the  island  of  Ortygia,  having  E.  the  sea : 
It  contained  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  the 
forum,  the  prytaneum,  Ac, ;  2.  the  quarter  called 
iVche,  from  its  temple  to  fortune  (Tux*?),  lying 
Nw.  from  Acradina;  and  8.  the  quarter  called 
Neapolis,  or  the  New  City,  from  its  being  the  last 
built:  this,  which  was  the  most  westerly  portion 
of  the  city,  and  was  bounded  in  part  by  the  Great 
Port,  contained  a  spacious  theatre,  cut  in  the  rock, 
upon  the  slope  of  a  hill ;  and  two  temples,  one 
dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  one  to  Libera  or  Proserpine. 
(Cicero,  ubi  ntftra.) 

Among  the  existing  remains  of  Syracuse,  the 
most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  are  the  latomue,  or 
prisons.  These  are  immense  excavations  cut  in 
the  solid  rock  to  a  great  depth,  with  steep  over- 
hanging sides,  whence  all  egress  is  impossible. 
They  appear  originally  to  have  been  quarries 
(whence  their  name),  and  to  have  been  subse- 

J|uently  formed  into  prisons.  They  have  been 
orcibly  and  admirably  described  by  Cicero : — *La- 
tomiaa  Syracusanas  omnes  audistiSf  plarique  nostia  ; 
opus  est  tnffenSf  magnificum,  region  ac  tyrannorum  ; 
totum  est  ex  aaxo  in  mirandam  altUudineM  depresso 
et  muUorum  operia  pemtus  exciso.    Nihil  tarn  cloak' 
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sum  ad  exitus,  nihil  tarn  $eptum  undique,  nihU  tarn 
iutum  ad  cuatodiaa^  nee  fieri  nee  coaitari  poteetJ' 
(In  Verrem,  lib.  v.  cap.  27.)  In  the  WW.  angle  of 
the  latomioB  of  the  Neapolis  is  the  famoos  cavern, 
called  the  Ear  of  Dionysiua.  It  runs  into  the 
heart  of  the  hill,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  the 
mdes  being  chiselled  quite  smooth,  and  the  roof 
gradually  narrowing  to  a  point,  along  which  runs 
a  groove,  which  collected,  as  b  suppoaed,  the  sounds 
of  the  voices  of  the  prisoners.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  popular  belief  that  Dionysius  was  aocus> 
tomed  to  incarcerate  in  it  those  he  supposed 
inimical  to  his  authority ;  and  that,  bv  applying 
his  ear  to  one  end  of  the  groove,  and  listening  to 
their  conversation,  he  ascertained  whether  his  sus- 
picions were  well-founded.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  little  or  no  foundation  for  this  story ; 
though,  from  the  care  bestowed  on  its  construction, 
it  must  evidently  have  been  intended  for  some 
special  purpose. 

The  latomia,  on  the  hill  of  Epipolie,  were  selected 
as  the  place  of  confinement  for  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  the  vast  armament  fitted  out  by  Athens 
for  the  reduction  of  Syracuse.  About  7,000  men 
are  said  to  have  been  shut  up  in  this  prison,  ex- 
posed altematel^v  to  the  heats  of  a  vertical  sun, 
rendered  more  intolerable  by  its  reflection  from 
the  surrounding  rocks,  and  to  the  chills  of  the 
evenings,  with  insufficient  supplies  of  food,  and 
without  any  means  of  preserving  cleanliness,  or 
even  of  escaping  from  the  contact  of  the  sick  and 
dead.  Every  hardship  was  accumulated  on  the 
heads  of  tiae  unhappy  Bufifereis,  till  at  length,  after 
an  interval  of  above  two  months,  most  part  of 
tiiose  that  survived  were  brought  forth  to  be  sold 
as  slaves.  (Thucyd.,  lib.  vii.  ad  Jinem,)  The  i»- 
tomia  were  also  used  by  Yerres  for  the  imprison- 
ment, not  merely  of  Syracusan,  but  of  Koman 
citizens. 

The  catacombs,  in  the  Acradina,  are  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  may  be  truly  called  a  city  of  the  dead. 
They  consist  of  a  principal  and  several  smaller 
streets,  all  excavated  in  the  rock,  with  deep  con* 
tiguous  recesses  on  each  side,  containing  cells  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead.  Various  theories  have 
been  formed  as  to  the  era  of  the  formation  of  these 
vast  subterranean  excavations,  which,  no  doubt, 
belong  to  a  very  remote  antiquity. 

On  the  whole,  however,  considering  the  great 
extent  of  the  city,  and  the  number  and  magni- 
ficence of  its  public  buildings,  the  continental 
portion  of  Syracuse,  with  the  exception  of  the 
latomuB  and  catacombs,  and  some  remains  of  the 
walls  and  of  aqueducts,  has  very  few  monuments 
of  antiquity  of  which  to  boastl  Swinburne  (ii. 
834)  and  Hughes  (i.  82)  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  amaost  total  disappearance  of  all  ves- 
tiges of  the  great  public  and  other  buildings,  with 
which  the  city  was  once  filled.  This,  however,  is 
not  inexplicable ;  the  sea  has  undermined  a  por- 
tion of  the  walls  of  Acradina,  and  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  stone  of  which  the  city  was  built, 
added  to  the  influence  of  earthauakes^ithe  ravages 
of  war  and  of  barbarians,  and  tne  accumulation  of 
rubbish,  have  made  Syracuse,  like  Cartha^,  non 
agnoecenda  propriie  nunis.  Among  the  ruins  of 
some  baths,  excavated  in  1810,  was  found  the 
torso  of  a  Venus,  worthy  of  the  best  age  of  the  art, 
and  now  the  pride  of  the  museum. 

Various  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  pop. 
of  Syracuse  when  in  the  summit  of  its  prosperity. 
These,  however,  are  mostly  all  exaggerated,  and 
entitled  to  but  little  attention.  Thucydides  says 
that  it  was  nowise  inferior  to  Athens  (lib.  viL 
p.  503) ;  and  that  it  was  a  very  large  and  splendid 
city  is  a  fact  of  which  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt ;  but  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  open 


spaces  and  public  buildings  within  its  walls,  its 
pop.  could  not  be  in  any  degree  proportioned  to 
what  would  be  contained  in  a  modem  city  of  the 
same  size.  Probably  it  may  have  amounted  to 
200,000,  or,  at  most,  250,000;  though,  if  any- 
thing, we  suspect  that  this  estimate  is  beyond  the 
mark. 

Syracuse  appears  at  first  to  have  been  under  a 
republican  government;  but  it  subseauently  be- 
came subject  to  kings  or  tyrants,  of  whom  Gelon 
and  Hieron  were  among  the  earliest  and  most 
celebrated,  the  triumph  of  the  latter  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  the  Olympic  games  having  been  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Pindar's  noble  odes.  But  Thrssy- 
Dulus,  the  younger  brother  of  the  latter,  having 
been  expelled  the  city,  the  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment was  restored. 

The  Syracusans  having  been  involved,  during 
the  course  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  in  contests 
with  other  cities  of  Sicily,  the  Athenians  sent  a 
fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter;  and,  from  less 
to  more,  Athens  became  so  much  mixed  up  with 
Sicilian  affairs,  that  she  determined  to  bring  them 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  by  undertaking  the 
conquest  of  Syracuse  itself.  The  greatest  exertions 
w«re  made  to  effect  this  grand  object;  the  zeal  of 
the  public  was  supported  by  the  zeal  of  private 
individuals;  and  the  armament  fitted  out  by 
Athens  for  the  reduction  of  Syracuse  is  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  the  greatest  and  most 
splendid  ever  sent  forth  by  any  Greek  state.  The 
events  of  this  contest,  which  fixed  the  attention 
of  all  Greece,  have  been  described  by  Thucydides, 
and  form  the  most  interesting  portion  (liU  vi  and 
vii.)  of  his  history.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state, 
that  the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  as  complete 
as  the  hopes  of  success  had  been  sanguine.  Alci- 
biades,  who  had  assisted  in  planning  the  expedi- 
tion, and  whose  genius  mi^ht  have  conducted  it 
to  a  successful  issue,  having  been  unwisely  re- 
moved from  the  command,  was  succeeded  by 
Nicias,  an  able  general,  but  one  who  had  been 
hostile,  from  the  outse^  to  the  project,  and  who, 
though  brave  and  experienced,  wanted  the  ability 
and  decision  required  for  the  conduct  of  such  an 
enterprise.  After  various  vicissitudes,  the  be- 
siegers and  besieged  chan^^ed  places.  The  defeat 
of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  had  been  cooped  np 
in  the  great  harbour,  in  an  attempt  to  foroe  a 
passage  through  their  enemies,  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  the  expedition,  and  with  it  the 
glory  and  empire  of  Athens.  *  In  fux  portUf  says 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  great  harbour,  *  AtheMen- 
eium  nobilitati»f  xmtimt,  tj^oria  naitfraffiatm  /aehim 
exietimatur,^    (In  Verrem,  lib.  v.  cap.  87.) 

A  few  years  after  the  cefeat  of  the  Athenians, 
which  occurred  anno  418  b.  c,  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  affairs  at  Syracuse  was  usurped  by  Diony- 
sius the  Elder,  whose  character  presents  a  singular 
compound  of  greatness  and  meanness,  generosity 
and  cruelty.  Dionysius  the  Younger,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  was  finally  expelled  from  Sicily 
by  Timoleon,  who  having  demoushed  Uie  citadel 
constructed  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  his  mag- 
nificent tomb,  restored  the  Syracusans  to  their 
freedom,  and,  having  vanquished  their  enemies, 
retired  into  private  Ufe.  They  did  not,  however, 
long  preserve  the  liberty  given  them  by  Timoleon. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  ^ears  Agathocles  attained 
to  the  supreme  authority.  After  his  death  the 
city  underwent  various  revolutions,  being  some- 
times the  ally  of  the  Carthaginians  and  some- 
times of  the  Komans.  In  the  end  it  was  subju- 
gated, though  not  without  a  vigorous  resisiaQoe, 
by  the  latter. 

'The  sie^e  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans  under 
Marcellus  is  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated  in  hisioi^'. 
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It  wit])8tood,  for  a  lengthened  period,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Roman  general,  who  had  to  con- 
tend, not  only  against  the  natural  strength  and 
forti6cations  of  tbe  place,  but  also  against  the  ex- 
tnordinaiy  talents  and  wonderful  machines  of 
Archimedes,  the  greatest  geometer,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  antiquity.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  Romans  gained  possession  of  the  city, 
eau»  200  B.G.,  partly  by  stratagem,  and  partly  by 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Syracusan  leaders. 
Archimedes  unfortunately  lost  his  life  in  the  con- 
fusion that  followed  the  taking  of  the  city.  (Li- 
TioA,  lib.  xxy.  cap  28-^1.) 

Under  the  Romans  Syracuse  continued  to  be  a 
great  and  important  city.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens  in  978,  and  given  up  to  military  exe- 
cution. But,  notwithstanding  this  and  many  sub- 
sequent calamities,  it  continued  to  be  of  consider- 
able importance  till  1693,  when  it  was  laid  in 
ruins,  and  most  part  of  its  ancient  monuments 
destroyed  by  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  that 
vear.  In  addition  to  Archimedes,  Syracuse  has  to 
boast  of  having  gtveo.  birth  to  Theocritus,  the  first 
and  greatest  of  pastoral  poets,  and  to  Moschus. 

SYRIA  and  PALESTINE,  or  JUDEA,  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  regions  of  the  £,  hemisphere  t 
the  former  includes  the  ancient  Phoenicia,  and  the 
latter  is  sometimes  called  the  Holy  Land,  from  its 
being  the  theatre  of  most  of  the  great  events  re- 
corded in  sacred  history.  These  famous  countries 
have,  fot  many  centuries,  ceased  to  be  independ- 
ent, and  have  for  a  lengthened  period  formed  a 
portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey :  they  extend  princi- 
pally between  the  81st  and  87  th  degs.  N.  lat,  and 
the  84th  and  41st  E.  long.,  having  N.  the  pa- 
chalics  of  Itchil  and  Marash,  in  Asia  Mhior ;  NE, 
and  £.  the  P^uphrates;  S£.  and  S.  the  Arabian 
I>ttert :  and  W.  the  Mediterranean.  Previously  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  Mehemet  Alt,  it 
was  divided  into  the  four  pacbalics  of  Aleppo,  Tri- 

Kli,  Acre,  and  Damascus.  Palestine,  or  the  Holy 
md,  comprised  in  the  two  latter  pachalics,  forms 
the  S.  portion  of  the  region,  being  about  200  m. 
in  length  by  80  m.  in  its  extreme  breadth.  The 
cntare length  of  Syria  and  Palestine  maybe  about 
4d0  m.  N.  and  S.,  its  breadth  varying  from  100  to 
280  m.  Its  area  has  been  estimated  at  48)000  sq. 
m. ;  and  its  pop.  at  from  1^  to  2,  and  even  8  mil- 
lions ;  but  probably  1,500,000  may  not  be  far  from 
the  mark.  Colonel  Campbell,  a  few  years  since, 
estimated  it  at  1,864,000,  of  whom  997,000  were 
supposed  to  be  Mussulmans  (Turks,  ArabS)  Ac), 
22,000  Ansarians,  or  Bedouins,  17,000  Metualis 
and  Yeeidis,  48,000  Druses,  260,000  Maronites 
and  Christians  of  the  Romish  church,  845)000 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church,  and  175,000  Jews. 
The  practice  of  polygamy  among  several  of  these 
tribes,  aided  by  the  extensive  conscriptions  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  is  said  to  have  produced  a  great 


I  of  females  over  males. 
The  W.  or  coast  portion  of  Syria  is  mountain- 
ous, while  the  more  inland  portion,  or  that  to  the 
K.  of  the  Orontes  and  Damascus,  is  mostly  fiat. 
The  mountains  run  mostly  N.  and  S.,  parallel  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  chain,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  course,  is  termed  Alma-Dagh, 
(an.  Jbknu  Atnanua),  Jeb-el-Anzeyry,  and  Leba- 
non :  it  runs  at  an  average  distauce  of  about  24 
m.  from  the  sea,  from  the  rang^e  of  Taurus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  far  S.  as  the  vicinity  of  Tyre, 
where  it  termmates.  The  chain  of  Anti-Libanus 
detaches  itself  from  the  foregoing  in  about  lat. 
84^,  and  running  S.  parallel  to,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  latter,  encloses  the  famous  val- 
ley anciently  called  Code- Syria,  About  where 
Libanus  terminates,  Anti-Iibiuius  divides  into  two 
chains,  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the 


Dead  Sea,  &c.,  continuing  subsequently  to  bound 
the  valley  of  El  Ghor  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  Both  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  give  out 
numerous  lateral  spurs,  some  of  the  former  ex- 
tending so  as  to  project,  Uke  Mount  Carmel,  in 
bold  headlands  on  the  coast.  These  subordinate 
ranges,  with  the  W.  declivity  of  Libanus,  and  the  £. 
declivity  of  Anti-Libanus,  are  by  far  the  most  fer- 
tile portions  of  the  mountain  system.  Coele-Syria, 
though  fertile  itself,  is  enclosed  between  preci- 
pitous and  barren  heights.  The  mountains  which 
surround  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those  to  the  W.  of  the 
Jordan,  are  arid,  stony,  and  full  of  precipices  and 
caverns,  and  have  a  melancholy,  desolate  appear- 
ance, harmonising  well  with  that  of  the  desert  by 
which  they  are  bounded  on  the  £.  For  further 
detaiU^  respecting  the  mountain  region  of  Syria, 
see  Lebanon.  Palestine  consists  principally  of 
rugged  hills  and  narrow  vaUeys.  It  has,  however, 
some  fertile  plains  of  considerable  size  W;  of  the 
mountains,  as  that  of  Esdraelon  (an.  Megiddo)^ 
80  m.  in  length  by  18  in  breadth ;  that  of  Sharon, 
famous  m  antiquity  for  its  roses  (supposed  to  be 
the  fiower  of  a  species  of  cwifus,  with  which  it  is 
covered) ;  but  by  far  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable  plain  is  that  of  Haouran,  £.  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  of  Mount  Gilead,  and  trenching  on  the 
'  Desert.'  <  By  the  great  Syrian  desert,  however, 
we  aie  not,'  says  Mr.  Addison  (Damascus  and 
Palmyra,  ii  216,  217),  *  to  understand  a  bare  wide 
waste  of  sand,  like  the  great  African  desert  The 
term  must  be  considered  to  mean  destitute  of  set- 
tled inhabitants,  towns,  villages,  and  houses,  and 
peopled  only  by  roving  pastoral  tribes.  Instead 
of  sand,  the  uninhabited  district  beyond  Damascus 
consists  of  a  fine  black  soil,  covered  with  long, 
bumt-up,  rank  grass  and  herbs,  and  inhabited  by 
antelopes,  wild  asses,  and  wild  boars,  which  search 
out  the  thinly  scattered  spots  where  water  is  to  be 
found.  The  same  description  of  country',  we 
are  told,  continues  the  whole  way  to  Palmyra. 
In  summer  the  soil  is  parched  and  cracked  mto 
innumerable  fissures  by  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  herbage  and  vegetation  are  all  killed ; 
but  having  previously  come  to  maturity,  and  scat- 
tered their  seed  upon  the  ground,  no  sooner  do  the 
winter  rains  commence  than  the  dry  grass  is 
beaten  down  and  rotted,  and  the  seeds,  moistened 
by  the  abundant  rains,  sprout  up  with  astonishing 
luxuriance.  In  summer  the  Bedouins  are  obliged 
to  congregate  in  the  vicinity  of  pools  and  wells; 
but  in  wmter  they  spread  themselves  over  the 
wide  surface  of  the  desert,  and  make  long  journeys 
with  their  fiocks  and  herds.' 

The  principal  rivers  of  Syria  are  the  Euphrates, 
Jordan,  and  Orontes,  severally  noticed  in  this 
work.  The  coast  line  is  watered  by  numerous 
small  streams  falling  into  the  Mediterranean, 
which  contribute  greatly  to  fertilise  the  land, 
but  of  these  none  are  navigable.  The  largest 
and  most  remarkable  lake  is  that  of  Asphaltites, 
or  Dead  Sea.  The  next  in  size  is  that  of  Ti- 
berias, or  Gennesareth,  the  theatre  of  some  most 
remarkable  miracles.  TLuke  and  Matt  viii. ;  Matt, 
xiv.  25.)  It  is  about  16  m.  in  length,  from  5  to  6 
m.  in  breadth,  and  is  traversed  throughout  its 
centre  by  the  Jordan,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  mav 
be  regarded  as  an  expansion.  On  its  E.  side  it  is 
confined  by  bold,  barren,  and  precipitous  moun- 
tains, but  elsewhere  its  shores  are  generally  level. 
According  to  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  iv.  216),  *  it  is 
longer  and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumberland  or 
Westmoreland  lakes,  though  it  be  perhaps  in- 
ferior to  Lake  Lomond,  in  Scotland.  It  does  not 
possess  the  vastness  of  the  LiUce  of  Geneva, 
although  it  much  resembles  it  in  certain  points 
of  view.    In  picturesque  beauty  it  comes  nearest 
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to  the  Lake  of  Locarno  in  Italy,  although  it  be 
destitute  of  any  thing  similar  to  the  islandB  by 
which  tJiat  majestic  piece  of  water  is  adorned. 
It  is  inferior  in  magnitude,  and  perhaps  in  the 
height  of  its  surrounding  mountains,  to  the  lake 
Asphaltitea,  but  its  broad  and  extended  surface, 
added  to  the  impression  under  which  eyciy  Chris- 
tian pilgrim  approaches  it,  gives  to  it  a  character 
of  unparalleled  dignity.'  Its  unbrokcfn  mar^, 
and  the  total  absence  of  wood  on  its  shores,  with- 
out a  boat  or  vessel  to  be  seen  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  give  it  a  melancholy,  monotonous 
appearance. 

Several  combats  took  place  on  this  lake  between 
the  Jews  and  Romans,  and  its  banks  were  formerly 
the  seat  of  several  flourishing  cities.  Of  these, 
however,  Tabaria,  the  miserable  representative  of 
the  ancient  Tiberias,  is  almost  the  only  existing 
relic.  The  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  like  all  other 
inland  seas,  is  subject  to  squalls  and  sudden  gusts 
of  wind,  that  render  its  navigation  rather  dan- 
gerous. The  Bahr-el-Mdrffij  near  Damascus,  and 
the  lakes  of  Horus  and  of  Agi  Den^  near 
Antiodi,  are  the  only  others  worth  nouce.  The 
coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine  presents  a  nearly 
straight  line,  extending  through  six  de^rrees  of 
lat.,  being  but  little  indented  by  arms  or  mlets  of 
the  sea,  the  principal  being  the  bays  of  Scan- 
deroon  and  Antioch ;  and  though  it  was  in  anti- 
quity the  seat  of  a  great  maritime  people,  it  has 
very  few  good  harbours:  the  best  are  those  of 
Scandeioon  and  Acre.  The  former,  however,  is 
inconveniently  placed,  quito  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  country,  and  is  besides  very  unhealthy. 
The  harbours  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ac.,  so  famous  m 
antiquity,  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  filled  with 
sand,  or  otherwise  choked  up. 

Geolo^  and  ^mcraic.—- Of  these  we  have  no 
authentic  information.  The  prevalent  rock  is 
limestone,  abounding  in  fossil  remains,  and  hol- 
lowed into  numerous  caverns.  The  higher  parts 
of  the  Libanus  ranges  seem,  however,  to  consist  of 
greywacke,  slate,  and  other  transition  rocks,  and 
the  rocky  mountains  skirting  the  Dead  Sea,  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  dolomite.  Antioch  is  situ- 
ated in  a  great  tertiary  basin,  everywhere  broken, 
however,  by  serpentine  and  diallage  rocks.  The 
whole  of  the  Haouran  is  covered  with  a  species 
of  blue  stone,  very  hard  yet  porous,  and  of  which 
all  the  mill-stones  of  S}Tia  are  made.  Volcanic 
matters  cover  la  considerable  extent  of  country, 
and  the  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes  are  met  with 
in  many  places.  There  are  occasional  indications 
of  coal ;  but,  except  building  stone,  salt,  with  which 
a  great  part  of  the  soil  is  highly  impregnated, 
and  asphaltum,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
are  almost  the  only  mineral  products  of  much  value. 

Climate, — Owing  to  the  g^reat  differences  of  ele- 
vation and  exposure,  the  greatest  dissimilarity 
prevails  with  respect  to  temperature.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  country  ma^  be  said  to  have 
two  climates;  one  very  hot,  which  is  that  of  the 
coast  and  the  interior  plains,  such  as  those  of 
Balbec,  Antioch,  Tripoh,  Acre,  Gaza,  and  Ha- 
ouran ;  and  the  other,  or  that  of  the  mountains, 
at  least  at  a  certain  height,  temperate,  and  similar 
to  that  of  France.  In  most  parts,  the  occurrence 
of  the  rainy  seasons,  as  well  as  the  Quantity  of 
rain  which  falls,  are  very  variable.  The  winter 
in  the  plains  is  so  moderate,  that  the  orange,  date, 
banana,  and  other  delicate  trees,  flourish  in  the 
open  air,  and  it  appears  equally  extraordinary 
and  picturesque  to  the  European  at  Tripoli  to 
behold  under  his  windows,  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary, orange-trees  loaded  with  flowers  and  fruit, 
while  the  loft>'  summits  of  Lebanon  are  seen 
covered  with  ice  and  snow.    But  in  the  more 


northerly  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  the  £.  of 
the  mountains,  the  winter  is  more  ligoroiis,  with- 
out the  summe»  being  less  hot.  This  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  £.  plains  being  high  above  the  lerd 
of  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  parching  blasts  of  the 
£.  and  N£.  winds,  and  screened  by  the  monn- 
tains  from  the  humid  winds  firom  the  W.  and 
SW.  that  sweep  over  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Aleppo  winter  commences  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  usually  lasts  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  The  frosts,  however,  are  seldom  of  any 
considerable  intensity ;  snow  rarely  lies  above  a 
da^;  narcissi  are  in  flower  durine  the  whole  of 
this  season,  and  hyacinths  and  violets  make  their 
appearance  before  it  is  over.  Spring  commences 
in  February,  and  is  extremely  pleasant,  having 
no  defect  but  its  short  duration.  Early  in  Mav 
com  is  nearly  ripe ;  and  by  the  end  of  that  monUi 
the  heats  commence,  and  the  coun^  begins  to 
assume  a  parched  and  barren  aspect  From  this 
period  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September  no  rain 
ever  falls ;  and  the  inhabs.  sleep  exposed  on  their 
terraces,  without  danger  ftom  damps  or  other 
noxious  influences.  At  Aleppo  an  interval  of 
between  20  and  80  days  usually  occurs  between  the 
first  and  second  rains,  during  which  period  the 
weather  is  serene  and  extremely  delightful ;  and 
if  the  rains  have  been  at  all  heavy,  though  but  of 
a  few  hours'  duration,  the  country  assumes  a  new 
face.  After  the  second  autumnal  rains  the  wea- 
ther becomes  variable,  and  winter  approaches  by 
degrees.  The  vernal  are  heavier  than  the  au- 
tumnal rains,  and,  like  the  latter,  are  often  accom- 
panied with  thunder.  The  trees  frequently  retain 
their  leaves  till  the  beginning  of  December.  The 
heats  of  summer  are  usually  tempered  by  westerly 
breezes ;  but  when  during  this  season  the  seone/ 
occurs,  that  is,  when  the  winds  blow  from  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  deserts,  or  from  the  E.  in- 
clining to  the  S.,  the  heat  becomes  suffocating 
and  excessive,  and  the  inhabs.  have  no  resouroe 
but  to  shut  themselves  closely  up  in  their  houses. 
Luckily,  however,  these  winds  are  not  of  veiy 
frequent  occurrence,  and  sometames  they  do  not 
occur  once  in  a  summer.  Shocks  of  earthquakes 
are  common;  and,  in  1822,  Aleppo  and  several 
other  towns  were  nearly  destroyed  by  one  of  these 
visitations. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  as  Yolney  has  stated,  that 
<  Syria  unites  a  great  variety  of  climates,  and  col- 
lects within  a  narrow  compass  pleasures  and  pro- 
ductions which  Nature  has  elwwhere  di^tened 
at  gpreat  distances  of  time  and  place.  With  as, 
for  instance,  seasons  are  separated  by  months; 
there,  we  may  say,  they  are  only  separated  by 
hours.  If  in  Saide  or  Tripoli  we  are  incommoded 
by  the  heats  of  July,  in  six  hours  we  are  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  in  the  temperature  of 
March ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  chilled  by  the 
frosts  of  December,  at  Besharrai,  a  day's  journey 
brings  us  back  to  the  coast,  amid  the  flowers  of 
May.  llie  Arabian  poets  have  therefore  said,  that 
**  the  Sannin  (Lebanon)  bears  winter  upon  bis 
head,  spring  upon  his  shoulders,  and  autumn  in 
his  bosom,  while  summer  lies  sleeping  at  his  feet." 
I  have  myself  experienced  the  truth  of  this  figu- 
rative observation,  during  the  eight  months  I 
resided  at  the  monastenr  of  Mar-Uanna,  seven 
leagues  from  Beyront.  At  the  end  of  February  I 
left  at  Tripoli  a  variety  of  vegetables  which  were 
in  perfection,  and  many  flowers  in  full  bloom. 
On  my  arrival  at  Antoun  I  found  the  plants  only 
beginning  to  shoot,  and  at  Mar-Hanna  every- 
thing was  covered  with  snow.  It  had  not  en- 
tirely left  the  Sannin  till  the  end  of  April,  and, 
already,  in  the  valley  it  overlooks,  roses  had 
begun  to  bud.    The  early  figs  were  past  at  Bey- 
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roat,  where  they  were  first  gathered  with  ii8|  and 
the  nlkwomiB  were  in  cod  before  our  mnlbeny- 
trees  were  half  stripped.  To  this  advantage, 
which  perpetuates  enjoTments  by  their  succes- 
sion, Syria  adds  another,  that  of  multiplying 
them  by  the  variety  of  her  productions.  Were 
natore  assisted  by  art,  those  of  the  most  distant 
countries  might  be  produced  within  the  space 
of  twenty  leagues.  Even  at  present,,  despite  the 
baibarism  of  a  government  mimical  to  all  in- 
dustry and  improvement,  we  are  astonished  at 
the  variety  this  province  affords.* 

It  is  true  that  Syria  and  Palestine  are  some- 
tunes  visited  by  the  plague,  but  this  is  a  con- 
sequence of  sluttishness,  and  the  want  of  proper 
care  and  precautions.  Dysenteries  and  leprosies, 
are  also  frequent ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  coun- 
try is  highly  salubrious,  and  has  no  peculiar  dis- 
ease, except  the  pimple  or  ulcer  of  Aleppo.  (See 
Alkfpo.) 

ProductM  and  IZettwrcet.—- The  beanty,  fertility, 
and  various  products  of  Syria  made  her  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  of  countries ; 
and  her  superiority  in  these  respects  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  the  best  modem  travellers.  It  seems 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  dwell  on  what  is  so 
fcncrally  admitted.  But  the  question  as  to  the 
mrtility  of  Palestine  has  given  rise  to  some  con- 
flicting statements,  and  as  the  subject  possesses 
peculiar  interest,  we  shall  notice  it  at  some  little 

In  the  sacred  writings,  the  fertility  of  the  Holy 
Land  is  described  in  the  most  striking  manner. 
Moses  calls  it  a  land  that  floweth  with  millE  and 
honey ;  a  land  of  brooks  and.  waters,  of  fountains 
and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and 
hills;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley;  of  vines,  figs, 
and  pomegranates ;  of  oil,  olives,  and  honey ;  a 
land  where  there  is  no  lack  or  scarcity  of  any 
thing ;  whose  stones  (or  rocks)  are  iron ;  and  out 
ofwoose  mountains  brass  may  be  dug  up.  (Den- 
teronomy  viiL  7.  dec.) 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  suppose,  that 
as  Moses  wished  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  the  terri- 
toiy  on  which  thev  were  about  to  enter,  and  to 
extinquish  any  lurking  desire  on  their  part  to  re- 
tom  to  the  *  flesh  pot^  of  Egypt,  he  would  repre- 
sent the  *  promised  land  under  the  most  favour- 
able colours.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  would 
seem,  despite  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
to  the  contrary,  that  his  description  is  substanti- 
ally correct.  It  is  strikingly  confirmed  bjr  Taci- 
tus, who  says,  speaking  of  Palestine,  ^  Bari  imbres, 
UBER  SOLUM,  ExuberaiUfrvgeSf  nostrum  ad 
morem  ;  pneterque  eoM  baUamum  et  pahna,'  (Hist, 
lib.  V.  cap.  6.)  It  is  tme  that  Strabo,  in  his  16th 
book,  speaks  in  very  contemptuous  terms  of  the 
country  round  Jerusalem ;  but  he  was  by  no  means 
80  well  acquainted  as  Tacitus,  either  with  the 
history  of  tne  Jews  or  with  Judea ;  and  besides, 
even  though  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  as  to 
the  oountvy  to  which  he  has  referred  were  ad- 
mitted, that  would  not  authorise  any  inference  to 
be  drawn  unfavourable  to  the  genmd  fertility  of 
Palestine.  In  antiquity  Judea  was  veiy  carefully 
cultivated ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  density 
of  its  pop.,  it  is  said,  when  in  the  zenith  of  its^ 
prseperity  under  Solomon,  to  have  exported  con- 
siderable quantities  of  com.  (1  Kings  v.  11.) 
The  declivities  of  the  hills  were  formed  into  ter- 
races, of  which  the  vestiges  stiU  remain  (Maun- 
drell,  p.  66,  ed.  1740),  and  were  covered  with 
plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olives.  It  was,  as 
Tacitus  has  stated,  particularly  celebrated  fur  its 
palm-trees,  which,  in  fact,  were  the  emblem  of 
the  country;  and  the  aromatic  plante  that  grew 
in  the  uncultivated  parts  furnished  the  wild  bees 


with  the  honey  which  they  stored  in  the  hollows 
of  the  rocks  and  trees.  Indeed  Haundrell,  whose 
accuracy  is  unquestionable,  states  that  he  per- 
ceived in  many  such  places  *  a  smell  of  honey  and 
wax  as  strong  as  if  one  had  been  in  an  apiary.' 
(In  loc,  cit)  We  cannot,  however,  form  any  fair 
estimate  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  antiquity 
from  the  condition  in  which  we  find  it  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  seeing  it  has  groaned  for  centuries  under 
the  yoke  of  baroarous  t3rrants,  and  been  subjected 
to  every  species  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  *  The 
Holy  Land,'  says  Dr.  Shaw,  *  were  it  as  well  peo- 
pled and  cultivated  as  in  former  times,  would  still 
be  more  fruitful  than  the  very  best  part  of  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  Phoenioe,  for  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally much  richer,  and,  all  things  considered, 
yields  a  more  preferable  crop.  Thus  the  cotton 
that  is  gathered  in  the  plains  of  Ramah,  Esdrae- 
lon,  and  Zabulun,  is  in  g^reater  esteem  than  what 
is  cultivated  near  Sidon  and  Tripoli.  I^either  is  it 
possible  for  pulse,  wheat,  or  any  sort  of  grain,  to 
be  more  excellent  than  what  is  sold  at  Jerusalem. 
The  barrenness,  or  scarcity  rather,  which  some 
authors  may  either  ignorantly  or  maliciously  com- 
plain of,  doth  not  proceed  from  the  incapacity  or 
natural  unfruitfulneas  of  the  country,  out  from 
the  want  of  inhabitants,  and  the  great  aversion 
there  is  to  industry  and  labour  in  those  few  who 
possess  it.  There  are,  besides,  such  perpetual  dis- 
cords and  depredations  among  the  petty  princes 
who  share  this  fine  country,  that  allowing  it  were 
better  peopled,  yet  there  would  be  small  encour- 
agement to  sow,  when  it  was  uncertain  who  should 
gather  in  the  harvest.  Otherwise  the  land  is  a 
good  land,  and  still  capable  of  affording  its  neigh- 
boars  the  like  supplies  of  com  and  oil  which  it 
was  Imown  to  have  done  in  the  time  of  Solomon.* 
(Travels,  p.  386,  4to.  ed.) 

At  a  more  recent  period  Dr.  Clarke  said  of  the 
Holy  Land  (Travels,  iv.  428),  <The  delightful 
plain  of  Zabulon  appeared  everywhere  covered 
with  spontaneous  v^tation,  fiourishing  in  the 
wildest  exuberance.  The  scenery  is  to  the  full  as 
delightful  as  in  the  rich  vales  upon  the  S.  of  the 
Crimea :  it  reminded  us  of  the  finest  parts  of  Kent 
and  Surrey.  The  soil,  although  stony,  is  exceed- 
ingly rich.  We  found  the  valleys  W.  of  Jem- 
salein  covered  with  plentiful  crops  of  tobacco^ 
wheat,  barley,  Indian  millet,  melons,  vines, 
pumpkins,  and  cucumbers.' 

These  statements  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
attest  the  natural  riches  and  fertility  of  this 
&mou8  region.  As  an  agricultural  or  com  grow- 
ing country  it  is,  indeed,  far  inferior  to  Egypt 
and  many  other  states :  but  the  variety  of  its  sur- 
face and  products,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  productiveness  of  its  cultivated  lands, 
would  make  it,  were  it  possessed  by  an  indus- 
trious, well-govemed  people,  a  most  desirable 
country.  Kecently,  however,  the  condition  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  has  been  changed  materially 
for  the  worse.  The  destractive  contests  of  which 
it  has  been  the  theatre,  the  consequent  destrac- 
tion  of  property,  and  the  intermption  of  industry, 
have  reduced  Syria  and  Palestine  to  a  state  of  d*e- 
pression  to  which  they  had  never  previoufdy  sunk. 
During  the  ascendancy  of  the  Egyptians,  Mehemet 
Ali  attempted  to  introduce  the  same  compulsory 
or  forcing  system  into  Syria  and  Palestine  that  he 
had  introduced  into  Egypt.  With  this  view  the 
principal  ofiScers  of  the  government  and  the  army, 
and  the  more  opulent  inhabitants,  were  compelled 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  ruined  villages, 
and  the  culture  of  their  lands.  Government  in- 
tended, by  means  of  the  increased  cultivation  of 
wheat  and  barley,  to  render  Syria  independent  of 
supplies  from  without;  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
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a  surplus  for  exportation.  In  good  harresta,  in- 
deed, Syria,  particularly  its  S.  part,  previously 
produced  sufficient  com  for  its  own  consumption ; 
and  had  the  measures  undertaken  by  the  Egyp- 
tian government  been  persevered  in,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  there  would  have  been  a  great 
increase  of  produce.  But  in  1887  the  influence  of 
the  new  system  was  paralysed  by  a  drought ;  and 
the  events  that  speedily  followed  overturned  at 
once  the  power  and  the  projects  of  the  Egyptian 
government. 

The  landed  property  of  Syria,  as  of  the  rest  of 
the  Tuikish  empire,  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
sultan,  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  and  the  Prophet ; 
and  the  principle,  that  it  did  so,  in  fact,  was  acted 
upon,  at  the  conquest  of  the  oountiy,  by  the 
Cfaliph  Omar,  in  the  7th,  and  by  the  Turks  under 
Selim  I^  in  the  16th  century.  At  present,  how- 
ever, this  assumed  property  of  the  sultan  is  a  mere 
le^al  fiction.  Soon  after  Selim's  conquest,  the 
rumous  effects  of  the  general  confiscation  became 
so  apparent,  that  measures  were  taken  for  giving 
the  occupiers  a  right  of  property  in  the  land  on 
paying  a  small  quit-rent  Land  ma^  now  be 
claued  under  three  heads :  that  belonging  to  the 
sultan  and  government;  vaocm  or  entailed  lands ; 
and  real  property,  belon^ng  to  the  proprietors, 
and  descending  by  inheritance.  The  lands  and 
property  belonging  to  the  sultan  and  government 
are  those  escheating  in  different  ways;  such  as 
lands  abandoned  in  consequence  of  non-cultivation 
during  three  vears,  lands  left  by  the  extinction  of 
families,  and  lands  confiscated.  Entailed  property, 
called  vacou.  d  haramein,  consists  of  that  settled  by 
private  individuals  for  the  maintenance  of  pubhc 
caravanserais,  fountains,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions ;  and  of  that  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  for  behoof  of  certain  parties,  and  their  heirs 
or  n^rest  of  kin.  Some  Iknds  are  settled  on  the 
eldest  heir  in  perpetuity,  and  cannot  be  sold, 
though  they  mav  be  exchanged.  According  to 
the  rule  of  the  Ottoman  law,  Franks  and  other 
foreigners  cannot  hold  land  in  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions ;  but,  in  fact,  they  do  hold  it,  by  means  of 
long  leasee  or  otherwise,  which  make  it  little  less 
secure  than  freehold.  In  the  succession  to  pro- 
perty, the  sons  inherit  twice  as  much  as  the 
daughters. 

In  Lebanon,  almost  every  male  inhab.  is  a  small 
proprietor;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beyrout 
there  are  a  great  number  of  landholders  who,  for 
the  most  piut,  cultivate  the  white  mulberry  tree. 
Large  proprietors  are  few,  except  among  the  emirs 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  some  of  whom  have  extensive 
estates,  which  they  either  cultivate  on  their  own 
account,  or  let  out  to  farming  tenants. 

The  mtri,  or  land-tax,  is  not  assessed  in  Syria 
by  any  invariable  rule,  or  according  to  any  ad- 
measurement of  the  land.  A  ^vemment  is  as- 
sessed in  a  certain  amount,  which  is  apportioned 
among  the  different  villagies  according  to  their 
greater  or  less  amount  of  pop.,  or  more  or  less  ex- 
tent of  land;  and  the  peasants  themselves  appor- 
tion the  payments  each  has  to  make.  In  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  kinds  of  produce,  except  silk,  the 
landed  proprietor  supphes  the  peasantry  with 
seed,  and  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  buy  oxen, 
cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  receives 
10,  15,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  produce,  according  as 
the  ground  is  more  or  less  taxed.  The  remainder 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  the 
proprietor  takes,  and  the  other  is  for  the  peasants. 
These  last  are  obliged  to  repay  the  money  ad- 
vanced to  them,  but  not  the  seed. 

The  old  Roman  plough,  drawn  by  bullocks,  is 
that  almost  universally  employed.  Wheat,  barley, 
maize,  millet,  lentils,  and  sesamum  are  grown 


principally  in  the  plain  bf  the  Hatxmn,  whicb 
nas  always  been  considered  the  granary  of  Syria. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Druses,  and  sUtioiiary 
Arabs,  and  is  visited  in  spring  and  summer  by 
several  Bedouin  tribes.  Burckhaidt  computes  the 
resident  pop.  at  from  60,000  to  60,000.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  depends  entirely  upon  the  witer 
with  which  it  is  supplied,  and  the  harvest  is,  there- 
fore, in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  winter 
rams,  and  tne  extent  of  artificial  irrigation.  Lands 
which  cannot  be  irrigated  usually  lie  fallow  every 
other  year,  though  a  part  is  sometimes  sown  in 
spring  with  sesamum,  cucumbers,  melons,  and 
pulse.  Where  an  abundance  of  water  may  be  ob- 
tained from  neighbouring  springs,  the  soil  is  sown 
with  lentils,  pease,  and  sesamum  after  the  grain 
harvest  In  middling  years  wheat  is  said  to  }*ield 
25  times  the  seed;  and  the  produce  of  barley  is 
said  sometimes  to. avenge  50,  and  even  80  times 
the  seed:  though  these  statements  are  usually 
much  exaggerated,  and  but  little  to  be  depended 
on.  The  first  harvest  is  that  of  horse-beans,  at 
the  end  of  April :  vast  tracts  are  sown  with  these 
to  serve  as  food  for  cows,  sheep,  and  camels.  Next 
comes  the  barley,  and,  towards  the  end  of  May, 
the  wheat  harvest  The  wealth  of  a  cultivator  is 
estimated  by  the  number  of /edAoiu,  or  yokes  of 
oxen,  he  employs.  The  owner  of  two  or* three  is 
estimated  rich,  and  he  will  probably  possess,  be- 
sides, two  camels,  a  mare  or  gelding,  or  a  couple 
of  asses,  and  forty  or  fifty  sheep.  Taxes  are  veiy 
heavy  in  the  Haouran.  There  is,  first,  the  aitn; 
paid  to  the  pacha,  and  which  is  levied  on  the  fe- 
dhans,  the  amount  depending  on  the  sum  at  which 
the  whole  village  is  rated  in  the  pacha^s  books, 
and  which  must  be  paid  so  long  as  the  village  is 
inhabited,  be  the  number  of  fedhans  employed  few 
or  many.  Next  is  the  obligation  to  supply  the 
troops  with  provender;  and  the  third  and  heaviest 
contribution  paid  by  the  villagers  is  the  AAone,  or 
tribute  (identical with  the  Nack-maU  of  the  Scotch) 
claimed  by  the  Bedouins,  in  return  for  their  pro- 
tection, or  rather  forbearance.  Each  village  pays 
khone  to  the  sheikh  of  a  tribe,  who  is  then  bound 
to  protect  the  inhabs.,  and  pays  a  tribute  of  from 
80  and  40  to  400  piastres  to  the  pacha  for  this  pri- 
vilege. Lastly  come  the  unlimited  contributions 
exacted  by  the  pachas.  The  receipt  of  the  win  of 
the  whole  pachalic,  which  may  amount  to  250,0002., 
is  in  the  hands  of  Jew  bankers,  who  not  only  get 
about  5  per  cent,  but  contrive  to  extort  something 
further  on  their  o¥m  account  Families  in  the 
Haouran  are  constantly  moving  from  one  place  to 
another.  In  the  first  year  of  thek  new  settlement 
the  sheikh  acts  with  moderation  towards  them; 
but  his  exactions  becoming  insupportable,  they 
migrate  to  some  other  pl^  where  they  have 
heard  that  their  brethren  are  better  treated :  thev 
soon  find,  however,  that  the  same  system  prevails 
over  the  whole  country.  In  addition  to  all  those 
exactions,  the  crops  in  the  Haouran  are  sometimes 
destroyed  by  mice,  though  not  so  often  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Horus  and  Hamah.  But  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  agriculturist  are  the  clouds 
of  locusts  which  somerimes  devastate  the  country, 
devouring  every  '^en  thing.'  They  are  not, 
however,  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  having  been 
used  for  food  time  immemorial,  and  are  said  to  be 
both  wholesome  and  palatable. 

The  most  careful  cultivation  in  Syria  is  exhi- 
bited on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  other 
inaccessible  districts,  where  the  inhab.  eniov  a 
comparative  exemption  from  the  exactions  of  their 
Turkish  masters.  *  Stimulated  by  their  sense  of 
security'  (says  Volney,  L  300),  *  they  have,  by  dint 
of  art  and  labour,  compelled  a  rocky  soil  to  become 
fertile.    Sometimes,  to  profit  by  the  water,  they 
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conduct  it,  by  a  thousand  windings,  along  the  de- 
cUvitiM,  or  stop  it  by  forming  dams  in  the  valleys ; 
while,  in  other  places,  they  prop  up  ground  ready 
to  crumble  away  by  walls  and  teiracea.  Almost 
all  these  mountains,  thus  laboured,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  or  an  amphithea- 
tre, each  step  of  which  is  a  row  of  vines  or  mul- 
berry-trees. I  have  reckoned  120  of  these  grada- 
tions on  the  same  declivity,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  ibe  mountain.  So  powerful  is  the  in- 
flnence  of  even  the  feeblest  ray  of  liberty  and 
aecnrity.' 

The  mnlbeny-tree  flourishes  on  the  coast  and 
through  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  Lebanon 
ran^  and  a  little  more  attention  to  the  culture 
of  silk  would  render  it  in  a  few  years  the  principal 
article  of  export.  The  mulberry  plants  are  set  in 
rows  6  or  8  fc.  apart;  they  are  cut  off  at  a  corre- 
sponding height,  and  suffered  to  retain  only  the 
fieah  tMrigs.  The  arrangement  generally  made 
with  the  peasantry  is  to  allow  them  one-fourth 
part  of  the  silk  for  taking  care  of  the  worms,  and 
reeling  it  off  the  cocoons.  The  landowner  pro- 
vides the  leaves,  which  are  gathered  by  the  pea- 
sants. He  also  erects  the  sheds  in  which  the 
cocoons  are  kept,  which  are  simple  reed  enclosures, 
without  any  roof,  llie  quantity  of  silk  annually 
produced  on  Mount  Lebanon  is  estimated  at  about 
1.200  cantars,  or  240,000  okes,  fetching  from  120 
to  125  piastres  the  oke,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
are  exported.  About  400  cantars  is  considered  an 
abundant  crop  in  the  Tripoli  district.  Aleppo  re- 
ceives about  250  cantars  from  Antioch,  and  other 
quarters.  Its  chief  consumption  there  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  cotton  and  silk  goods  used  for 
upper  garments  by  the  wealthy  inhabs. ;  but  it  is 
also  sent  into  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
quantities  are  sent  to  Genoa,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, The  average  annual  produce  of  cotton  m 
the  vicinity  of  Acre,  Jaffa,  Nablous,  and  other 
places  in  the  S.,  is  estimated  at  from  80,000  to 
85,000  cantars,  worth  about  850,000/.  In  the  N. 
the  crops  are  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes.  The 
quality  of  the  cotton  is  sometimes  good,  but  more 
commonly  inferior.  The  export  is  chiefly  to 
Smyrna,  *and  other  parts  of  Turkey.  Not  more 
than  from  1,000  to  2,000  cantars  reach  W.  £urope, 
the  quantity  that  comes  to  England  being  very 
trifling.  The  oil  harvest  is  very  precarious.  From 
8,000  to  10,000  cantars  mav  be  about  the  average 
consumption  in  Aleppo,  half  of  which  is  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  average  produce  around 
Damascus  is  estimated  at  from  4,800  to  5,000  can- 
tars. The  oil  has  of  late  years  been  considerably 
improved,  and  its  quantity  augmented  by  the  in- 
troduction of  oil-presses  from  France.  Wine  might 
become  an  important  article  both  of  consumption 
and  export ;  and  at  some  of  the  convents  of  Le- 
banon (where  the  vine  is  suffered  to  trail  on  the 
ground)  a  very  good  wine,  called  vino  dPoro,  is  met 
with.  Madder  and  indigo  grow  wild;  and  the 
former,  as  weU  as  the  sugar-cane,  has  been  par- 
tially cultivated.  Ibrahim  Pacha  introduced  the 
cochineal  insect  into  Syria  with  every  prospect  of 
success ;  for  the  cactus,  on  which  it  feeds,  grows 
there  to  an  immense  size,  and  forms,  in  fact,  most 
of  the  hedges  in  the  country.  The  dates  of  Syria 
are  not  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  Egypt  or 
Kubia;  but  the  date  palm  is  so  abundant  that, 
as  already  stated,  it  was  anciently  the  symbol  of 
Jadea;  and  it  is  probable  that  Phcsnicia  was  so 
caUed  from  the  abundance  of  this  plant  i^owii). 
Tobacco  is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  Syria, 
its  consumption  being  universal,  both  by  males 
and  females.  The  best  is  found  in  the  districts  of 
Aleppo,  Latakia,  Tripoli,  and  Mount  Lebanon, 
laige  exports  tiU^ing  place  firom  Latakia  and  Tri- 


poli to  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  The  total  produce 
IS  estimated  at  10,700  cantars  a  year.  Scammony, 
the  juice  of  a  species  of  convolvulus,  which  grows 
in  K.  Syria,  is  a  valuable  article  of  export,  and 
that  from  Aleppo  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  But  it  is  rarely  obtained  pure, 
the  collectors  first  adulterating  it  with  flour  or 
starch,  to  give  it  colour  and  consistency,  and  with 
myrrh,  to  give  it  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  is 
then  sold  to  the  Jew  dealers,  who  further  adul- 
terate it  in  the  same  manner,  mixing  4  or  5  rottoli 
of  starch  with  1  rottolo  of  scammony,  in  which 
state  it  is  sent  to  England  at  a  price  of  from  250 
to  800  piastres  per  rottolo.  From  1,200  to  1,500 
loads  ot  hemp  are  produced  in  the  Damascus  dis- 
trict ;  but  it  IS  not  an  article  of  export  From  200 
to  250  cantars  of  bees'  wax  are  annually  collected 
in  the  Aleppo  district,  nearly  half  of  which  is  sent 
to  Europe. 

The  forests  of  N.  Svria  have  lately  supplied 
large  quantities  of  timW,  the  arsenals'  and  dock- 
yards of  Egypt  having  been  principallv  furnished 
from  this  source.  From  70,000  to  80,000  trees, 
large  and  smaU,  or  about  14,000  tons  of  timber, 
principally  pine,  oak,  and  beech,  are  shipped  an- 
nually for  Alexandria. 

The  Holy  Land  in  antiquity  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  its  abundance  of  cattle,  including 
sheep,  goats,  camels,  and  asses ;  and  though  much 
diminisned  in  numbers,  these  animals  still  consti- 
tute a  principal  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  occupiers* 
No  very  large  or  formidable  wild  animals  exist  at 
present  in  Palestine ;  the  fallow  deer,  gasselle,  wild 
goat,  jackal,  fox,  and  porcupine  ace  the  principal. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  birds,  mcluding 
two  species  of  vultures,  great  quantities  of  ^ame, 
and  wildfowl,  and  a  great  variety  of  reptiles  is  met 
with. 

Conflicting  statements  have  been  put  forth  vrlth 
respect  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  peasantry. 
According  to  Mr.  Consul  Moore,  *  the  fellah,  or 
peasant^  m  Syria,  earns  little  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence.'  But  Dr.  Bowring,  on  the  other  hand 
(Report  on  Syria,  49-^0),  states  that  '  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  is,  comparatively  with 
that  of  those  in  Eng:land,  easy  and  good.  They 
feed  on  mutton  at  8  piastres  per  oke,  several  times 
a  week ;  bread  dailv;  sometimes  rice  piUaus,  and 
always  bulgur  piUaus  (a  preparation  of  wheat, 
husked  and  bruised,  or  half  ground) ;  their  pillaus 
are  made  either  with  butter,  olive  or  sesame  oil; 
cheese,  eggs,  olives,  various  dried  fruits,  and  an 
abundance  of  vegetables,  beet  roots,  turnips,  and 
radishes,  preserved  in  brine  or  vinegar,  and  cucum- 
bers and  capsicums  in  vinegar,  for  winter  use. 
Tbdr  clothing  is  not  especially  coarse ;  the  fine 
climate  permits  them  to  wear  light  cotton  and 
other  similar  apparel,  and  in  the  short  winter  they 
are  generally  well  covered.  Their  lodging  is  good ; 
generally  each  family  has  a  separate  house,  or  a 
set  of  rooms.  Lodging  generally  in  Syria  is  cheap, 
comparatively  wi&  most  other  countries.  The 
Mussulmans  have  few  holydavs;  the  Christians 
have  a  great  many,  and  their  amusements  are 
much  of  the  same  sort  as  the  Mussulmans,  if  any 
thing,  less  sober ;  but,  on  the  whole,  none  of  the 
classes  of  the  po)).  can  be  taxed  with  habitual 
inebriety.  But  it  is  rare  that  any  of  the  working 
classes  can  lay  by  sums  adequate  to  enable  them 
to  pass  the  decline  of  life  without  labouring.  In 
Syria  a  great  portion  of  the  labour  is  done  by  fe- 
niales :  they  are  constantly  seen  carrving  heavy 
burdens  and  fetching  water;  they  bring  home 
timber  and  brushwood  from  the  forests,  and  assist 
much  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields.'  Field  labour 
near  Be^nrout  is  paid  at  from  5  to  6^  piastres  (la. 
to  la.  3dL) ;  and  artisans,  as  masons,  carpenters, 
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Ac,  get  14  or  15  piastres  (2a.  lOd  to  8«.  lOd)  a 
day.  Theyoarlyexpenditureof  oneof  thelabour- 
ioff  classes  may  average  from  12L  to  16iL 

The  fisheries  are  unimportant,  except  that  of 
sponge;  which  is  obtained  along  all  tne  N.  half 
of  the  coast ;  and,  in  a  good  season,  abont  3,600 
okes  are  gathered,  which  are  principally  sent  to 
Ssoyma,  Rhodes,  and  Marseilles. 

Few  of  the  moHufartureM  for  which  Syria  was 
anciently  renowned,  sonrive  at  present  In  Da> 
mascos,  there  are  about  4,000  looms  for  silk  and 
cotton  stufb,  each  producing  4  or  6  pieces  a  week, 
worth  from  80  to  95  {uasdres  each.  In  Aleppo, 
nearly  6,000  looms  of  the  same  description  were 
at  work  in  1829;  but  at  present  the  number  has 
diminished  to  1,200,  the  consumption  of  rich  stuffs 
having  fallen  off  in  favour  of  cotton  goods,  for 
which  British  twist  is  employed,  and  which  occupy 
about  500  looms  in  that  aty.  About  800  looms 
are  also  said  to  be  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
gold  and  silver  thread  stuffs,  and  the  total  produce 
of  the  looms  of  Aleppo  is  estimatcsd  at  250,000/. 
sterling  a  year.  In  good  oil  years,  from  7,000  to 
8,000  cantars.of  soap  are  made  in  Aleppo;  and 
perhaps  12,000  cantarB  at  Damascus,  Jerusalem, 
Nablous,  and  other  parts  of  the  country :  it  is  not, 
however,  exported  to  any  great  distance.  Coarse 
woollens,  glass,  earthenware,  and  leather  are 
among  the  other  chief  goods  manufactured. 
Horns,  Hamah,  and  Beyrout  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  towns.  The  ancient  art  of 
dyeing  in  purple  is  lost  at  Tyre,  and  Damascus 
blades  have  no  longer  their  former  repuUtion.  In 
Palestine,  a  considerable  trade  is  earned  on  in  the 
manufacture  of  crosses,  beads,  rosaries,  and  such 
like  trumpery. 

Contmerce. — In  remote  antiquity,  Sidon  and 
Tyre  were  the  principal  emporiums  of  the  world : 
they  were  succeeded  by  Damascus,  Antioch,  and 
Joppa;  and  in  later  times  by  Palm^-ra,  whose 
grandeur  was  mainly  owing  to  her  situation  on 
the  great  route  of  traffic  between  £.  Asia  and 
Europe  and  W.  Asia.  But  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  commerce  of  Svria  has  been  com- 
paratively inconsiderable.  The  internal  trade  of 
the  country  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  want  of 
good  roads,  those  that  exist  being  mostly  mere 
mule  or  camel  tracks.  But,  notwithstanding, 
gum  arable,  tragacanth,  assafoetida,  opium  are 
brought  from  the  surrounding  countries;  ^lls 
and  oarilla  from  beyond  the  Euphrates;  saLffron 
from  Persia  and  Natolia;  hare,  fox,  and  jackal 
skins;  yellow  berries  and  goats'  hair  from  Asia 
Minor;  and  these,  with  cotton,  goats'  and  sheeps' 
wool,  silk,  tobacco,  and  other  kinds  of  raw  pro- 
duce, previously  specified,  form  the  nrincipal 
exporta  The  imports  consist  chiefly  or  colonial 
produce  and  European  manufactures:  coffee 
(W.  India),  from  ]< ranee,  Italy,  and  England; 
su^,  from  France  and  Great  Britain;  pepper, 
spioes,  rice,  dveing  drugs,  copperas,  cotton  manu- 
factures, cambrics,  shirtings,  nankeens,  imitation 
shawls,  and  cotton  twisty  for  the  most  part  from 
England ;  iron,  tin,  sal-ammoniac,  woollen  cloths, 
from  Frsinoe  and  Belgium ;  silks  from  France, 
glass  wares  from  Bohemia,  by  way  of  Trieste, 
are  the  most  important.  The  caravans  from  Bag- 
dadf  Mosul,  and  Erzeroum,  to  Mecca,  pass  through 
S.vna,  bringing  galls,  indi^,  Mocha  coffee,  buffau>- 
f^ins,  tombaq,  gum.  Cashmere  shawls,  and  a  few 
Indian  manufactures,  in  return  for  European  ma- 
nufactures and  cochineal ;  and  constant  caravans 
travel  between  Aleppo  and  Aintab,  bringing  oil, 
pprain,  and  leather  for  the  use  of  the  former,  which 
IS  by  far  the  most  important  depot  in  the  interior 
of  Syria.  The  subjomed  table  shows  the  value 
of  the  impoTla  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 


manufactures  into  Syria  and  Ptpestine,  in  eadi  of 
the  years  1862  and  1863 :— 


ises 

uo 

Apparel  and  Haberdashery     . 
Goala,  Cinders,  and  Cnlm    .    . 
Gopper,  Wrought  and   Un-) 

wrought j 

OofctonYarn     ...... 

Cottons,  entered  by  the  Yard 

„      at  Value.    . 
Earthenware  and  Poroelain    . 
Haxdwaros  and  Cutlery,  un- 1 

ennmerated    .....    i 
Iron,  Wrought  and  Unwrought 
Tin,  Unwrought 

„    PUtes 

WooUena,    entered    by  the) 

Yaid  (inc.  thoao  formeiiy  V 

entered  by  the  Pieoe)  .    .   j 

All  other  Articles 

Total 

£ 

S,103 

18,964 

85,744 

4»5,U7 

S,OM 

ML 

1,801 

10,921 
6,517 
1.188 

8,806 

848 

19,305 

£ 

5,987 

6,M0 

47,674 

47,751 

857,120 

1,847 

4,011 

4^ 
15,01S 
4,H0 
1,378 

7A00 

1,907 
84,403 

588,556 

1,026,6«8 

The  exports  firom  Syria  and  Palestine  to  the 
United  Kmgdom  were  as  follows  in  1862  and 
1868  :'— 


Esporti  to  Um  UnlMd  Klagdimi 


Bones  of  Animals  and  FUh ) 
^exoept  of  Whaleflns) .    .    j 

Com :  Wheat 

Barley 

Cotton,  Raw 

GallB 

Oom,  Tragacanth  .  .  .  . 

Madder  Boot 

Oil,  Olive 

Bags  and  other  Materials  for ) 
making  Paper    .    .    .    .    i 

RaiaUis 

Scammony . 

Seeds,  Dari 

„     Millet 

SUk,Raw 

Tobaooo,  Unmanufaotured     . 

Wool,  Sheep  and  LambaT    •    • 

All  other  Articles      •    •    .    . 

Total 


ises 

1865 

£ 

£ 

— 

8,639 

97,106 
11,988 
15.956 
14,674 
5,948 
7,788 

133 
40,209 
18.156 
88,436 

696 
6^ 

988 

5,463 

7 

8,478 

33,311 

7483 
16,934 

1,569 
2,648 
7,857 
8,168 

606 
8,842 
8,562 
1.778 

126,348 

181,873 

Government — ^The  immediate  influence  of  the 
conquest  of  Mehemet  Ali  was  exhibited  not  only 
in  the  increase  of  commerce,  but  in  a  better  system 
of  police,  and  a  better  administration  of  justice,  sn 
increase  in  the  value  of  land  and  labour,  an  in- 
crease of  cultivation,  and  greater  religious  tole- 
ration. But  the  rayahs,  and  working  classes 
generally,  though  better  protected,  were  more 
burdened  and  impoverished.  They  were  forced  to 
labour  for  sums  far  below  the  ordinary  rate  of 
wages;  their  camels  and  cattie  were  continnall^r 
sei^  for  the  service  of  the  government,  and  their 
property  and  resources,  of  whatever  kind,  were 
subjected  to  fresh  exactions.  Nothing  was  done 
to  improve  the  means  of  communication  in  Syria 
during  the  Egyptian  ascendancy;  few  public 
worlcs  having  beeai  undertaken,  except  extensive 
barracks  in  ^e  large  towns.  Neither  did  the  go- 
vernment make  public  education  so  much  an 
object  of  its  care  as  in  £g;irpt  The  forced  culti- 
vation introduced  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  enriched  only 
the  government,  not  the  subject.  But  the  short 
periwl  during  which  Syria,  was  held  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  tenure,  were  suffi- 
cient to  hinder  him,  however  much  disposed,  from 
undertaking  or  efloctinff  any  oonsidenble  refoims 
or  changes;  though,  if  we  may  Judge  fipomwhat 
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he  has  done  in  Egypt,  his  changes,  had  he  been 
allowed  to  introduce  them,  would  hardly  have 
been  improvements. 

Under  the  Egyptians,  Syria  was  divided  into 
6  districts;  those  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jaffa, 
Tripoli,  Saida  (Sidon),  and  Adana.  Every  town 
had  a  tnuiaellhn,  or  head  police  magistrate ;  and  in 
an  having  a  pop.  of  above  2,000  persons,  Sciori 
ditmuj  or  town  councils,  were  established  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  These  bodies  consisted  of  from 
a  dozen  to  20  of  the  chief  inhabs.,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religion,  who  acted  as  a  civil  and  com- 
mercial court,  the  decisions  of  which  were  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  divans  of  Aleppo  or  Damascus, 
and  finally  to  the  supreme  government  at  Cairo. 
These  courts  greatly  circumscribed  the  duties  of 
the  catU  sent  annually  from  Onstantinople  to 
make  the  judicial  tour  of  Syria.  Justice  was  re- 
markable for  its  promptitude  and  severity.  Mur- 
der, burglary,  highway  robbery,  and  other  capital 
crimes  are,  however,  comparatively  rare  in  Syria. 
Europeans  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  consulates. 

No  law  exists  making^  provision  for  the  poor, 
though  there  are  many  private  Mussulman  endon^- 
ments;  and  the  other  religious  sects  mostly  sup- 
port and  relieve  their  own  sick  and  paupers.  In 
every  parish,  or  mosque  district,  there  are  Mo- 
hammedan primary  schools;  and  Jewish,  Chris- 
tian, and  other  primary  schools  are  established 
wherever  those  sects  prevail*  But  the  instruction 
in  these  is  mostly  limited  to  that  derived  from  re- 
ligious books;  and  there  is  no  native  school  in 
Syria  where  a  more  advanced  education  is  given 
than  in  reading  and  writing,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Greek  college  at  Beyrout,  where  geography 
is  studied  from  books  printed  at  the  Protestant 
presses.  The  American  missionaries  have  a  su- 
perior college  in  that  town,  and  various  other 
schools  in  the  country. 
^  The  inhabiUmta  of  Sjria  comprise  a  mixture  of 
different  races,  consisting  partly  of  the  posterity 
of  those  who  occupied  Uie  country  when  it  was 
overrun  by  the  Arabs,  that  is,  of*  the  Greeks  of 
the  lower  empire ;  nartly  of  the  posterity  of  the 
Arab  conquerors  of  the  country ;  and  partly  Turks, 
or  Ottomans.  And  these,  again,  have  been  inter- 
mixed with  each  other,  with  the  Crusaders,  who 
invaded  and  held  a  portion  of  the  country  for 
a  considerable  period,  and  with  the  wandering 
Bedouins  and  Kurds.  But,  how  different  soever 
their  origin,  these  races  have,  in  the  course  of 
time,  become  equally  naturalised  to  the  country. 
The  inhabs.  are  generally  of  a  middling  stature; 
those  belonging  to  the  southern  are  more  swarthy 
than  those  belonging  to  the  northern  plains ;  and 
these,  again,  than  those  belonguig  to  the  moun- 
tains. On  Lebanon,  indeed,  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  generally,  the  complexion  does 
not  differ  materiallv  from  that  of  the  inhabs.  of 
the  S.  of  France.  Arabic  is  the  general  language 
of  the  country ;  and  Volney  affirms,  in  opposition 
to  the  statements  of  Niebuhr,  that  neither  Syriac 
nor  modem  Greek  is  any  where  in  common  use. 

But  notwithstanding  the  family  or  national  re- 
semblance by  which  the  Syrians*  are  now  distin- 
guished, they  are  distributed  into  different  classes 
(IT  tribes,  all  differing  from  each  other  in  more  or 
fewer  particulars.  Of  these  tribes,  one  of  the 
most  famous  is  that  of  the  Druses,  occupying  the 
S.  parts  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  parts 
of  the  Haouran.  'iliey  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Arabic  origin,  and  to  be  disciples  of  a  Moham- 
niedan  heretic  of  the  10th  century.  Their  re- 
ligion, notwithstanding  the  late  researches  of  Mr. 
Jowett,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  others,  still  continues 
invulved  in  a  good  deal  of  mystery.    According 
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to  Yolney,  they  appear  to  have  a  contempt  for  all 
that  the  Mohammedans  hold  most  sacred;  for, 
he  says,  they  neither  practise  circumcision,  nor 
prayer,  nor  fasting,  nor  observe  festivals  nor  pro- 
hibitions; and  that  they  drink  wine,  eat  pork, 
and  allow  of  marriage  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
though  not  between  fathers  and  children.  They 
have  an  emir  of  their  own,  and  enjoy  a  nide  inde^ 
pendence,  to  which,  no  doubt,  their  <  openness, 
sincerity,  and  engaging  manners'  (Clarke,  iv. 
806)  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  They  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  learned,  or  initiated 
(akaut)f  and  unlearned,  uninitiated  (djaheU).  The 
former,  who  enjoy  various  privileges,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  white  turbans.  Bobinson  sa^s 
that  'the  uninitiated  perform  no  religious  nte 
whatever,  unless  when  circumstances  oblige  them 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  Mussulmen.'  (ii.  11.) 
They  are  eminently  tolerant ;  and  live  on  good 
terms  with  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans^ 
Mr.  Elliot  is  not  very  favourable  to  the  Druses. 
*  Outwardly,*  says  he^  *  they  are  moral  in  their 
deportment;  bul  it  is  doubted  whether  similar 
decorum  prevails  behind  the  scenes.  Though  po- 
lygamy be  permitted,  yet  few  have  more  than  one 
wife,  who,  however,  may  be  divorced  at  pleasure. 
Thej'  are  extremely  hospitable;  yet,  where  n6 
breach  of  hospitality  is  mvolved,  the  rights  of 
blood  and  friendship  are  unhesitatingly  sacrificed 
to  interest.  Thev  nave  little  personal,  but  much 
public  pride.  The  women  are  distinguished  by 
an  appendage  as  strange,  unmeaning,  and  hideous, 
as  female  fancy  ever  deviled.  Other  nations  may 
laugh  at  the  long  trains  of  the  ladies  of  England, 
the  infantine  shoes  of  China,  or  the  monstrous 
nose-rings  of  India ;  but  the  tantour  of  Lebanon 
surpasses  them  all  It  is  a  plated,  silver,  or  gilt 
tube,  resembling  a^ straight  horn,  18  inches  long, 
and  standing  out  like  a  unicorn's,  at  an  angle  of 
45°  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  or  ftom  one 
side  of  the  head :  it  is  fastened  by  means  of  a 
spring,  balanced  by  3  heavy  tassels  hanging  down 
the  back,  and  covered  with  a  white  transparent 
veiL'    (Elliot's  Trav.  ii.) 

The  Maronites  are  a  Christian  sect,  principally 
inhabiting  the  country  about  Lebanon,  adjacent 
to  the  Druses.  They' originated  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, and  profess  themselves  to  be  followers  of 
the  monk  Maron,  whence  their  name.  They 
effected  a  union  with  the  church  of  Rome,  from 
which  they  had  never  differed  very  widelv,  about 
1216.  They  are  dinded  into  the  two  classes  of 
sheiks  or  chiefs,  and  common  people,  and  have  a 
spiritual  head,  with  the  title  or  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch.  They  are  all  husbandmen;  property  is 
sacred  amongst  them;  and,  on  the  whole,  they 
bear  a  good  character.  Like  the  Druses,  they 
have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence, 
paWng  merely  a  moderate  tribute  to  the  pachas. 
The  Metualis,  another  tribe,  are  Syrian  Moham- 
medans, of  the  Shiite,  or  Persian  sect  The  An- 
sarians,  Yezidi,  and  Samaritans  have  complicated 
religious  systems,  partly  Mohammedan  and  partly 
Pagan. 

The  ancient  history  of  Palestine  is  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  the  sacred  writing^.  Under  Solo^ 
mon,  it  became  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom ; 
and  after  undergoing  various  vicissitudes,  it  fiiiidly 
became  tributary'  to  the  Romans.  At  the  period 
of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  it  was  divided  into 
5  provs.,  Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  Pcnea,  and 
Idumea.  In  mora  modem  times  the  Hol^  Land 
became  the  seat  of  a  violent  struggle.  A  singular 
combination  of  credulity  and  superstition  gave 
birth  to  the  Crusades ;  and  for  some  centuries  Uie 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  especially  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  was  sufficient  to  precipitate  hun* 
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dredBupon  himdieds  of  thonauidfl  of  blood-thtnty 
fanatics  upon  the  East  At  length,  after  oceans 
of  blood  had  been  spent,  the  victories  of  Saladin 
pat  an  end  to  this  deplorable  phrenzy.  In  1516, 
the  oountzy  was  taken  bv  the  Turks. 

Very  recently,  or  in  1832,  Ibrahim,  son  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  undertook  and  speedily 
effected  the  conouest  of  Sjnria  and  Palestine.  *  It 
is  doubtful,  as  already  seen,  whether  they  would 
have  gained  anything  by  the  change;  but  it 
would  he  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  show  that  they 
could  have  lost  any  thing.  The  great  European 
powers,  however,  with  ue  exception  of  France, 
determined  not  to  permit  Syria  to  be  disunited 
fiom  the  Porte ;  and,  in  1840,  a  British  fleet,  after 
a  short  but  tremendous  cannonade,  took  Acre, 
and  Ibrahim  was  compelled  to  agree  to  evacuate 
the  province.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  that 
the  states  by  whom  this  revolution  was  effected 
took  any  step  whatever  to  ensure  the  better  go- 
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vemment  of  the  country  in  future;  to  obriite 
any  one  of  the  grievances  by  which  it  has  been 
oppressed,  or  to  make  any  stipulation  of  any  kind 
in  favour  of  the  inhabitant^. 

S VGEDIN,  a  royal  free  town  of  Hnnguj,  co. 
Csongrad,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Theiai, 
where  it  is  joined  bv  the  Maroe,  60  m.  WNW. 
And,  and  100  m.  S£.  Pesth,  on  the  railwav  from 
Pesth  to  Temesvar.  Pop.  62,646  in  1862.  ^g&- 
din  consists  of  the  town-proper,  tolerably  well 
built,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  German's;  the 
fortress,  the  residence  of  a  commandant  and  gar- 
rison, connected  with  the  town  by  two  bridges; 
the  upper  and  lower  suburb,  and  the  com  manet. 
It  has  a  house  of  correction,  a  lyceum,  gymnasium, 
Piarist  college,  and  military  school;  and  is  the 
see  of  a  Greek  protopapas.  Szegedin  has  a  good 
deal  of  trade,  chiefly  in  com,  soda,  soap,  and  to- 
bacco, with  several  soap  and  other  factories.  It  also 
suppUes  some  of  the  best  river  craft  in  the  kingdom. 
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rpABRIZ,  or  TAURIS,  a  city  of  Persia,  prov. 
"^  Adzerbijan,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  large 
and  fine  plain,  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into 
Lake  Urumea,  320  m.  WN  W.  Teheran,  lat.  SS^  W 
N.,  long.  460  87'  E.  Its  pop.  was  estimated  by 
Chardin  at  upwards  of  half  a  million ;  but  it  has 
declined  so  much  in  the  interval,  that  it  is  now 
probably  under  30,000;  and  it  is  said  by  Mr. 
Kinneir  to  be  one  of  the  most  wretched  cities  he 
had  seen  in  Persia.  (Persian  Empire,  p.  151.) 
Being  suirounded  bv  a  forest  of  orchards,  it  ap- 
pears, ftom  the  high  groimd  above  it,  to  be  of 
uimense  extent ;  and  a  modem  traveller  considers 
the  circuit  of  the  gardens  of  Tabriz  to  measure 
not  less  than  80  m.  (Rawlinson,  in  Geog.  Journal, 
X.  2.)  But  the  town  itself,  which  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  this  area,  is  only  about  3^  m.  in  circuit; 
it  is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall  and  towere, 
and  is  entered  by  seven  gates.  It  has  few  public 
buildings  of  note :  the  principal  is  the  citadel  of 
Ali  Shiui,  a  part  of  which  is  now  converted  into 
an  arsenaJ,  where  many  European  artisans  are  or 
have  been  employed.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  pop.  live  in  the  suburbs,  which  straggle  over 
the  area  of  the  ancient  city,  and  are  built  of  its 
ruins.  Tabriz  is  said  by  t>*Anville  to  represent 
the  ancient  Gamaca,  where  Cyrus  deposited  the 
treasures  of  Croesus,  and  which  was  afterwards 
taken  by  Heraclins ;  and  it  has  been  also  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  TififHi  of  Ptolemy.  But, 
according  to  other  authorities,  it  was  built  under 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  of  whom  it  was  certainly  a 
favourite  residence.  Its  txade,  which  was  formerly 
extensive,  has  greatly  declined.  Few  cities  have 
suffered  so  much  from  the  ravages  of  war  and 
earthquakes.  Its  climate  is  praised  Inr  the  natives 
for  its  salubrity ;  but  the  changes  of  temperature 
are  extremely  gruat  and  sudden,  and  in  winter 
the  cold  is  so  intense,  that  manv  instances  have 
occurred  of  individuals,  accidentally  excluded  from 
the  city  by  arriving  after  the  gates  were  shut, 
being  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  morning. 

TADCASTEK,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, W.  Ridinff,  co.  York,  partly  in  the  liberty 
of  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  partly  in  Barkstone- 
Ash  wapent,  on  the  Whan,  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge;  10  m.  WSW.  York,  and  185  m.  N. 
London  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  par. 
8,126  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  6,100  acres.  The 
town  is  weU  bnilt.  The  church,  which  is  hand- 
some, in  the  per|)endicular  style,  has  a  fine  tower. 


It  has  chapels  for  Methodists  and  other  dissenters. 
Jesus'  hospital  for  four  poor  men,  a  free  grammar 
school,  founded  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Sunday  schools,  for  some  of  which  spacious  build- 
ings have  been  erected.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tures, but  a  good  deal  of  retail  trade.  Markets  on 
Thursdays.  Fairs,  last  Wednesday  in  April,  May, 
and  Oct.,  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

TAGANROG,  a  fortified  sea-prt  town  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  on  the  N.  shore  or  the  NE.  angle  of 
the  sea  of  Azoff,  denominated  the  gulf  of  the  Don, 
about  10  m.  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Pop. 
25,230  in  1858.  The  foundations  of  Taganrog 
were  laid  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1698,  but  it  after- 
wards fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  rei^  of  Catharine  II.  that  it 
became  of  any  considerable  importance.  It  has 
ten  churches,  of  which  three  ue  built  of  stone,  a 
gymnasium,  and  a  poor's  hospitaL  It  was  in- 
tended by  its  illustrious  founder  to  replace  Azoff, 
the  ancient  emporium  of  the  Don,  the  port  of 
which  had  become  all  but  inaooessible ;  and  its 
whole  consequence  is  derived  from  this  circum- 
stance, or  from  its  being  the  entrepdt  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  vast  countries  traversed  by  that  great 
river.  Of  the  export*,  wheat  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  imports  consist  principally  of 
wine,  oil,  fruit,  drysalteries,  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  spices,  dye  stuffs,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee. 
The  laigeat  portion  by  far  of  the  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  Turkish 
ports ;  but  a  good  deal  is  also  carried  on  with  the 
Italian  and  other  foreign  ports,  and  there  is  an 
extensive  coasting  trade  with  Odessa  and  other 
Russian  ports. 

^  Seeing  that  Taganrog  was  built  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered  by  vessels 
entering  the  Don,  through  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  care 
would  be  taken  to  place  it  in  a  position  in  which  it 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  free  from  this  defect 
This  important  consideration  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  in  a  g^reat  measure  overlooked.  The 
gulf  of  the  Don  is  seldom  navigable  by  vessels 
drawing  more  than  from  8  to  9  ft  water,  and  even 
these  cannot  approach  within  less  than  about  700 
yards  of  the  town.  They  are  principally  loaded 
by  carts,  drawn  each  by  a  single  horse,*  the  ex- 
penses being  so  very  considerable  that  it  costs  from 
120  to  150  copecks  to  ship  a  chetwert  of  wheat. 
To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  it  has  been  pro- 
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pomd  to  make  Kertach,  on  the  K  coast  of  the 
striit  cf  Yenikali,  a  depdt  for  the  produce  of  the 
sea  of  Asoff;  and  while  the  latter  would  be  much 
easier  of  acoeas  to  foreign  ships,  the  coasters  that 
at  present  bring  down  the  products  of  the  basin 
of  the  Don  from  Nakhitcheven  and  Koatoflf  to  Ta- 
nurog,  would  be  able  to  bring  them  direct  to 
Kertsdh,  where  they  might  be  landed  and  shipped 
with  much  greater  radlity  and  less  expense.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  foreign  houses,  the  mer- 
chants are  mostly  all  either  Greeks,  or  of  Greek 
origin,  and  are  not  wealthy. 

The  emperor  Alexander  I.,  whose  reign  will 
always  fonn  a  memorable  and  brilliant  era  in  the 
history  of  Russia,  expired  at  Taganrog  on  the  19th 
of  Nov.  1825. 

TAGCS  (Span.  TVi/o,  Portug.  Te/o),  the  piin- 
pal  and  most  celebrated  river  of  the  Span,  penin- 
sula, through  the  centre  of  which  it  flows  from  £.  to 
W.,  between  the  basins  of  the  Ebro  and  Douro  on 
the  N.,  and  the  Guadiana  on  the  S.  It  has  its  source 
in  the  Sierra  Albarracin,  on  the  borders  of  Aragon 
and  New  Castile,  about  lat  40^  26'  N.,long.  1°  36' 
W.,  30  m.  W.  Teruel,  and  only  90  m.  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. At  first  it  runs  NW.,  but  after  having 
been  joined  by  the  Molina,  its  course  is  generally 
W.  by  SW.,  through  New  Castile  and  Estrema- 
dnra,'in  Spain;  and  in  Portugal  between  Beira 
and  Alemtejo,  and  through  Estremadura  to  the 
Atlantic,  which  it  enters  after  expanding  into  a 
wide  oistuary,  about  7  m.  below  Lisbon.  Its  entire 
length  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  600  m.,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  are  in  Spain.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Jarama,  Alberche,  Alison,  and 
Zezere  from  the  N.,  and  the  Rio  del  Monte,  Salor, 
Sora,  Ac,  from  the  S.  Araniuez,  Toledo,  Ta- 
lavera,  Almarez,  Alcantara,  Abrantes,  Punheto, 
Santarem,  and  Lisbon  are  on  its  banks.  At  its 
entrance  into  Portugal  the  Tagits  is  180  yards  in 
width,  and  at  Punheto  upwards  of  800  yards. 
Above  Lisbon,  it  expands  into  a  wide  basin,  from 
2  m.  to  7  m.  across,  but  opposite  that  city  its 
breadth  contracts  to  less  than  2  m.  The  l^agtis 
baa  been  celebrated,  both  in  antiquity  and  in 
modem  times,  for  its  picturesque  beauty :  nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  incorrect  than  these  poetical 
descriptions.  It  flows,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part, 
through  an  arid  comitry,  bare  of  wood,  and  uncul- 
tivat^;  its  banks  are  generally  steep,  its  current 
impetuous,  and  its  waters  turbulent  and  muddy. 
It  was  famous  in  anti<^uity  for  its  golden  sands : 
*Tagm9  auriferU  arenu  celebratur.*  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat,,  lib.  iv.  cap.  22 ;  see,  also,  Silius  Italicus,  lib. 
viL  V.  765 ;  Ovidii  Metamorph.,  lib.  ii.  v.  251.)  At 
present,  however,  very  few  piuticles  of  gold  are 
ever  found  in  the  sands  of  the  river,  and  though 
they  may  have  been  more  abundant  in  anti(}uity, 
the  fidr  presumption  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  in- 
debted for  its  celebrity,  in  this  respect,  rather  to 
the  yellow  colour  of  its  sands  than  to  its  gold. 

Hitherto  the  Tagus  above  Lislx>n  has  not  been 
of  much  commercial  importance,  though  it  is 
navigable  as  high  as  Abrantes.  Attempts  have, 
however,  been  made  to  render  it  navigable  from 
Toledo,  and  even  Aranjuez. 

TAIN,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  oo. 
Ross,  on  rising  ground,  near  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Frith  of  Dornoch,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tain,  24  m.  NNE.  Inverness,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Pop.  1,779  in  1861.  The 
town  possesses  a  good  academy  (founded  in  1809), 
which  has  attracted  a  number  of  families  to  the 
town  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  but  it 
has  little  or  no  manufacture,  and  the  sand-bars  on 
the  ooast  deprive  it  of  an^  advantage  it  might 
have  derived  from  ita  maritime  situation,  ^w 
coonty  buildings  were  lately  erected  on  the  site  of 
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the  old  prison,  a  new  gaol  having  been  bnilt  at  the 
SW.  angle  of  the  town.  It  has  a  handsome  par. 
church,  a  Free  chureh,  a  grammar  school,  and  8 
branch  banks.  It  is  associated  with  Cromarty, 
Dingwall,  Dornoch,  and  Kirkwall  in  sending  1 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Reg.  elect  109  in  1865.  It 
is  governed  by  a  provost,  2  bailies,  and  15  coun- 
cillors.   Corporation  revenue,  1,246^  in  1863-64. 

TALAVERA  DE  LA  REYNA,  a  dty  of  Spain, 
New  Castile,  prov.  Toledo,  on  the  Tagus,  42  m.  W. 
by  N.  Toledo,  and  66  m.  SW.  Madrid,  Pop.  9,285 
in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  a  laise  and  fertile 
plain,  and  is  divided  into  two  narts  by  the  river, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  85  arches, 
and  580  yards  in  length.  The  town  is  yery  irre- 
gularly built,  with  low  houses  and  narrow  and  ill- 
paved  streets :  it  has  8  parish  churches,  8  monas- 
teries, and  5  nunneries.  Talavera  has  an  econo- 
mical society,  schools  of  Latin,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  and  had  formerly  some  manufactures  of 
silk,  stufis,  and  porcelain.  Its  markets  are  tole- 
rably well  supplied  with  provisions. 

It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Talabrica  of  the 
Romans :  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  714,  and 
various  Moorish  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood.  Afta:  many  vicissi- 
tudes it  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  in  1109,  but 
was  speedily  rebuilt.  U  afterwards  became  an 
apanage  of  the  queens  of  Spain,  whence  its  name. 
In  mc^em  times  it  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
the  obstinate  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  on 
the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  1809,  between  the  British 
and  Spanish  forces  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(Duke  of  Wellington),  and  Xhe  French,  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  assisted  by  Marshals  Jourdan 
and  Victor.  The  French,  who  commenced  the 
attack,  were  repulsed  at  all  points.  The  slaughter 
was  great,  and  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 

TAMBOFF,  a  central  government  of  European 
Russia,  principally  between  the  52nd  and  66th 
degs.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  40th  and  43rd  of  E.  long., 
having  N.  Vladimir  and  Nijni-Novgorod,  E.  Pensa 
and  Sarato,  S.  Voronege,  and  W.  chiefly  the  latter 
and  Riaizan.  Its  length  N.  to  S.  is  about  350  m., 
breadth  varying  from  100  to  250  m.  Area,  24,420 
sq.  m.  Pop.  1,910,454  in  1858.  Surface  flat,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  parts,  where  it  is  slightly  undu- 
lating. Principal  rivers,  the  Tsna  and  B^ockaha, 
tributaries  of  tne  Oka,  flowing  N. ;  and  the  Vo- 
rona,  a  tributar}'  of  the  Don,  flowing  S.  In  the 
N.  the  soil  is  sandy  and  marshy ;  a  large  proi>or- 
tion  of  the  country,  principally  the  maiwies,  being 
covered  with  forests;  in  the  E.,  or  steppe,  so 
called  from  its  beins  bare  of  wockI,  the  soil  con- 
sists principally  of  a  black  mould,  and  is  compara^ 
tively  fertile.  Com  is  the  principal  product ;  but, 
according  to  the  ofiicial  accounts,  the  crops  are 
extremely  variable,  and  scarcities  frequently  occur. 
The  peasantry  are  well  treated,  and  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. Hemp  is  extensively  grown,  the 
value  of  the  quantity  exported  amounting  to 
1,000.000  roubles  a  year.  The  forests  along  the 
Mocksha  supply  a  good  deal  of  timber  for  ship  and 
boat  building ;  and  the  inhabs.  are  there  princi- 
pally woodcutters,  carpenters^  coopers,  or  pitch 
and  tar  makers.  Cattle,  prinopally  brought  from 
the  steppes  of  the  Don,  the  Wolga,  and  the  Cau- 
casus, are  numerous,  and  are  extensively  fattened 
for  the  neighbouring  governments,  and  for  Mos- 
cow and  Petersburg.  The  horses  belonging  to  the 
gentry'  are  good,  and  have  been  much  improved 
by  the  stud  kept  by  the  Orloff  family ;  but  the 
horses  of  the  peasantry  are  wretched.  The  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Peter  the  Great  established  an 
extensive  cloth  manufactory,  for  the  service  of 
government,  at  the  village  of  Boudari« 
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Tambopf,  a  town  of  Rusaia  in  Eurone,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  about  the  centre  of  wnich  it  is 
Bituated,  on  the  Tsua;  885  m.  SE.  Moscow.  Pop. 
81,101  in  1858.  The  town,  which  ia  aboat  2  m. 
in  length  by  1  m.  in  breadth,  was  originally 
founded  and  fortified  in  1636  as  a  defence  agunst 
the  incursions  of  the  Nogai  Tartars.  The  houses 
are  principally  of  wood ;  but  there  are  various 
stone  churches,  a  lai;^  monastery,  gymnasium, 
civil  hospital,  and  a  military  orphan  asylum.  In 
the  school  of  cadets  at  Tambof!;  about  100  pupils, 
sons  of  nobles,  are  instructed  in  French,  Crennan, 
and  military  exercises ;  and  the  most  intelligent 
are  afterwards  sent  to  the  coirp*  de  cadets  at 
Petersbuij;.  A  high  school  for  young  ladies  was 
founded  m  1834,  and  there  are  various  other 
schools.  Manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  alum, 
and  vitriol  are  established,  and  the  town  has 
Active  general  trade. 

TAM  E,  a  river  of  England.    See  Thames. 

TAMWOBTH,  a  pari  and  munic  bor.,  mariset 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  principally  in  the  co. 
Stafford,  but  partly  idso  in  Warwickshire,  bein^ 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Tame,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Anker,  6^  m.  SE.  Lichfield,  and  110 
m.  NW.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western 
railwav.  Pop.  of  munic  bor.  4,326,  and  of  pari 
bor.  10,192  in  1861.  Area  of  parL  bor.,  which  the 
Boundary  Act  made  co-extensive  with  the  par., 
12,920  acres.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  a  hand- 
some bridge  is  thrown  across  each  of  the  rivers. 
The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Editlia,  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  very  ancient 
nunnery. 

It  is  a  laige,  fiandsome  edifice,  with  a  fine 
tower,  and  a  crypt  under  part  of  the  church. 
Some  portions  are  of  decorated  date,  and  some 
perpendicular,  and  both  good ;  some  of  the  win- 
dows have  had  very  fine  tracerv.  In  the  tower 
b  a  curious  double' staircase.  Numerous  monu- 
ments adorn  the  interior  of  this  church.  There 
are  various  dissenting  chapels,  a  hospital  for  four- 
teen poor  men  and  women,  founded  and  endowed 
b^  Thomas  Guy,  the  founder  of  the  famous  hos- 
pital in  South wark  which  bean  his  name;  a 
grammar  school,  which  received  endowments  both 
from  Edward  Vl.  and  Elizabeth.  More  recently 
a  free  school  has  been  established  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  whom  a  statue  has  been  erected  in 
the  market  place.  Boys  from  the  grammar  school 
are  elipble  to  a  scholarship  in  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  a  native  of  the  town  to  a  fel- 
lowship in  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  On  an 
art.ificial  height,  near  the  town,  is  Tamworth 
Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Townshend  family.  This 
castle,  though  now  much  modernised,  is  of  fpreat 
antiquity,  having,  according  to  some  authonties, 
been  founded  by  Ethelfieda,  daughter  of  Alfred. 
It  was  conferred,  with  the  town  of  Tamworth,  by 
William  the  Conc^ueror,  on  Robert  de  Marmion, 
lord  of  Fontenay  m  Normandy,  the  exploits  of 
one  of  whose  supposed  descendants  have  been  im- 
mortalised in  the  best  of  Scott's  poems. 

Tamworth,  which  is  on  the  hne  of  the  Roman 
Watling  Street,  was  a  place  of  much  consequence, 
and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Mercian  kings 
during  the  Heptarchy.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  borough  by  prescription,  but  was  re-incorporated 
by  Elizabeth.  The  municipal  borough,  which  is 
much  less  extensive  than  the  parliamentary  bor., 
is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  coun- 
cillors; it  has  no  commission  of  the  peace,  though 
quarter  sessions  for  civil  causes  are  held.  The 
commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  munic  affairs  of 
the  different  bors.,  speak  highly  of  the  past  go- 
vernment of  Tamworth.  '  The  governing  body  is 
wholly  self-elected ;  it  does  not  appear^  however, 
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that  the  power  thus  vested  in  the  body  his  been 
in  any  respect  abused.  Neither  does  it  appcsr  that 
the  corporation,  either  as  regards  the  appointnient 
of  members  to  the  body  corporate,  or  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise,  have  been  subject  to  the 
operation  of  any  undue  local  infiuence.  The  ab- 
sence of  all  complaint  leads  to  the  conclusion  thst 
the  objects  of  municipal  government  have  been 
satisfactorily  attained  in  this  borough ;  that  the 
governing  body  has  been  judiciously  selected,  jus- 
tice well  administered,  and  the  revenues  carefully 
applied  to  public  purposes.* 

Tamworth  has  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  €L 
since  the  5th  of  Elizabeth.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  in  the  in- 
habitants paving  scot  and  lot.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 620  in  1865.  The  laU  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bari., 
the  most  disinterested  and  tried  patriotic  minister 
that  this  countiT  has  had  since  the  Bevolation, 
and,  also,  one  of  the  ablest,  was  long  representa- 
tive for  Tamworth,  and  one  of  its  greatest  bene- 
factors. His  seat  of  Drayton  Manor  is  about  1  m. 
S.  of  the  town,  and  he  is  interred,  along  with  his 
father  and  mother,  in  the  church  of  the  aciyoining 
par.  of  Basset  Dravton. 

TANJORE,  a  distr.  of  Hindostan,  furesid  Ma- 
dras, and  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  British 
India,  ranking  in  point  of  cultivation  and  pro' 
ductiveness  next  to  Burdwan  in  Bengal.  It  lies 
principally  between  lat.  10^  and  11^  30',  and  the 
79th  and  80th  degs.  of  £.  long.,  having  N.  the 
distr.  of  Trichinopoly,  W.  Madura,  and  the  ocean 
on  the  S.  and  £.  Area,  8,625  sq.  m.  Pop.e8tim. 
at  1,300,000.  About  half  the  prov.  is  a  6at 
alluvial  delu  formed  and  completely  irrigated  b^ 
numerous  branches  of  the  Coleroon,  which  consU- 
tutcs  the  N.  boundary.  This  delta  is  Justly  con- 
sidered the  granary  of  the  Madras  territories; 
almost  the  whole  of  it  is  cultivated  with  rice, 
which  is  here  produced  in  larger  quantities  and 
with  more  certainty  than  in  any  other  distr.  oo 
the  E.  coast.  The  average  gross  produce  in  rice 
yearly  is  estimated  at  58,046  parec.  The  rest  of 
the  dist  S.  of  the  delta  is  on  a  considerably  higher 
level ;  its  surface  is  undulating,  and  it  comprises 
many  varieties  of  soil.  Tanjore  was  formerly 
assessed  under  the  ryotwar  system,  but  this  was 
afterwards  abandoned  for  the  village  settlement, 
under  which  last  both  the  revenue  and  cultivation 
have  increased  very  considerably.  The  pop.  is  for 
the  most  part  Hindoo,  and  chiefly  agricultural; 
but  there  are  some  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
silk  stuffs,  of  copper  utensils  at  Combocuonum, 
and  Manatgooda.  Tliese,  however,  have  declined 
greatly  of  late  vears,  owing  to  the  importation  of 
cheaper  English  goods,  though  some  manufactured 
articles  are  still  exported  with  the  agricultural 
produce  to  Bengal,  Achin,  Tranquebsir,  and  the 
adjacent  districts.  The  imports  ue  iron,  saltpetre, 
dr^  grain,  oil,  glue,  wax,  and  tamarinds,  from 
Coimbatore,  Salem,  and  Trichinopoly.  The  trade 
of  Tanjore  is  ver}'  considerable. 

Tanjore  was  never  permanentlv  conquered  hj 
the  Mohammedans,  and  Hindoo  institutions  and 
edifices  have  been  preserved  in  it  in  much  pnritv 
and  perfection.  In  almost  every  village  there  is 
a  pagoda,  with  a  lofty  gateway  of  massive  though 
not  degant  architecture,  in  which  sundry  Brahmins 
are  maintained ;  and  on  all  the  great  roads  leading 
to  these  places  are  choultries  for  tlie  accommoda- 
tion of  pilgrims.  The  district  has  been  noted  fur 
the  prevalence  of  suttees.  In  antiquity  it  consti- 
tuted the  principality  of  Chola,  whence  the  whole 
coast  afterwards  acquired  the  name  of  CoromsndeL 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1675;  but 
we  came  quietly  into  its  possession  in  1799,  on 
condition  of  allowing  the  ia}ah  a  lac  of  star 
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pagodas  and  a  fifUi  port  of  its  netfc  revcnuo 
aunually. 

Tamjorb,  a  laige  city  of  Hindoetan,  cap.  of 
the  above  distr.,  in  a  plaui  S.  of  the  Coleroon,  and 
170  m.  SE.  Madras.  Lat.  IQP  46'  N.,  long.  79o  12' 
£.  Its  pop.  is  probably  from  85,000  to  40,000. 
It  is  said  to  be  nearly  6  m.  in  drc,  and  consists 
of  two  separate  portions,  both  fortified ;  one  com- 
prising the  palace  and  other  public  buildings ;  and 
the  other  a  celebrated  pagoda,  perhaps  the  finest 
specimen  in  India  of  a  pyramidical  temple.  Its 
gnud  tower  is  199  ft.  in  height,  and  isjemarkable 
for  its  simplicity.  In  a  covered  area  in  this 
temple  is  a  bull  carved  in  black  granite,  16  ft.  in 
length  by  12^  ft  in  height,  deemed  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Hindoo  art.  Close  to  the  temple 
stands  an  English  church.  Tanjore  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  cit^r  is  more  regularly  built,  and 
has  a  laxser  proportion  of  solid  and  ornamental 
edifices  than  any  other  native  town  S.  of  the 
Krishna.  The  British  residency  is  outside  the 
walls  to  the  S.  Tanjore  was  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  the  British  m  1749,  and  the  French  in 
1758 ;  but  was  talien  by  the  fohner  in  1773. 

TAORMINA  (an.  Taterommhan,  or  Tauro- 
mattum)y  a  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Messuia,  cap.  cant«,  on  a  high,  craggy  mountain, 
on  the  £.  coast  of  the  island,  about  naif-way  be- 
tween Messina  and  Catania,  being  80  m.  SW.  the 
former,  and  31  m.  N£.  the  latter.  Pop.  2,978  in 
J 862.  Travellers  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  surroundmg  scenery.  *  Were  1,'  says  Swin- 
burne, *to  name  a  place  that  possesses  every 
grand  and  beauteous  (Qualification  for  forming  a 
picture — a  place  on  which  1  should  wish  to  employ 
thA  powers  of  a  Salvator  or  a  Poussin,  Taormina 
shonld  be  the  object  of  my  choice.  Every  thing 
belonging  to  it  is  in  a  large,  sublime  style.'  It 
is  fortifi^  by  an  irr^ular  wall  and  lines,  con- 
structed by  tne  Saracens,  surmounted  by  an  old 
Saracenic  castle  and  mora  modem  works;  and 
above  all,  on  the  summit  of  a  tabled  cliff,  is  the 
incoiuddenble  town  and  military  post  of  Mola. 
lliough  Taormina  has  an  immoderate  proportion 
of  convents  and  large  buidings,  it  is  ill-built  and 
dirty,  and,  notwithstanding  its  elevated  situation, 
it  18  said  to  be  but  indifl^rently  healthy.  On  a 
fountain,  in  the  main  street,  part  of  the  statue  of 
a  centaur,  with  the  addition  of  a  copper  nimbus, 
is  held  to  represent  St.  Pancras,  a  native  of  the 
town,  and  its  protector. 

Taormina  has  some  splendid  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. Its  theatre,  which  is  most  probably  of 
Greek  origin,  is  the  object  of  universal  admiration. 
It  is  of  very  ample  dimensions,  being  capable  of 
accommodating  no  fewer  than  40,000  spectators, 
and  is  wondemilly  well  preserved.  It  is  princi- 
pally excavated  in  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  its 
seats  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock :  the  proscenium 
and  parts  connected  with  the  stage  are  built  of 
brick,  and  are  nearly  entire ;  the  space  allotted  to 
the  orohestra  is  also  preserved,  as  well  as  the 
dreaing-rooms  of  the  actors.  Its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  860  ft. ;  its  extreme  length,  800  ft. ;  and 
it  is  so  admirably  contrived  that,  even  now,  the 
slightest  nois&  as  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of  paper 
on  the  stage,  is  distinctly  heard  in  the  most  dis> 
tant  part  of  the  th«>iatre.  The  seats  command  the 
most  superb  views  of  Mount  Etna,  Aci  Reale, 
Catania,  and,  it  is  said,  of  the  country  even  as  far 
as  Syracuse.  *  The  spot,*  says  Sir  K.  C.  Hoare, 
*  seems  to  have  been  created  for  a  public  edifice : 
behind  and  before  are  steep  precipices,  which  leave 
just  room  sufilcient  to  place  this  most  noble  and 
magnificent  structure.  I  visited  it  frec^uently, 
and  never  left  it  without  regret'  In  addition  to 
the  theatre,  Taormina  has  an  entire  side  of  a 
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naumachia,  upwards  of  850  ft,  in  length,  with  the 
rcmauis  of  the  aqueduct  and  the  reservoirs  that 
supplied  it  with  water;  and  in  every  duection 
round  the  town  are  sepulchres,  cenotaphs,  tessel* 
lated  pavements,  and  remains  of  remarkable  edi- 
fices, attesting  its  ancient  wealth  and  magnifi* 
cence.  The  Dominican  convent  has  a  laige  court, 
sorrounded  with  columns  of  fine  brown  and  white 
marble.  The  inhabs.  have  some  trade  in  wines 
and  hemp,  the  former  being,  it  is  said,  of  superior 
quality,  though  very  infenor  to  what  they  most 
have  been  in  antiquity,  when  they  occupied  a 
hi^h  place  at  the  Roman  banquets. 

faurominium  is  of  uncertain  origin:  it  waa 
taken  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  the  94th  Olym- 
piad, or  about  anno  408  B.c.  A  Roman  colony  waa 
settled  in  it  by  Julius  CsBsar.  The  ancient  city 
was  ruined  by  the  Saracens  in  968 ;  since  which 
it  has  never  recovered  any  considerable  portion  of 
its  ancient  importance. 

TARANTO  (an.  Tarenhtm),  a  famous  city  and 
sea-port  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Lecce,  anciently  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  celebrated  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto;  42  m.  WSW.  Brindisi,  and  160  m.  ESE, 
Naples,  with  both  which  towns  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  22,581  m  1862.  The  city  stands 
on  what  was  formerly  an  isthmus,  but  is  now  an 
island,  separating  the  gulf,  or  outer  sea,  from  an 
mner  bay,  called  the  Little  Sea  {Mare  Ficeoh), 
15  or  16  m.  in  circ  At  its  N.  extremity  is  the  old 
channel,  leading  to  the  Mare  Piccolo,  crossed  by 
a  bridge  about  160  yards  hi  length,  over  which  an 
aqueduct  is  brought,  conveying  water  to  the  city 
from  the  mounums  of  Mutina,  about  12  m.  distant. 
The  channel  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town  is  arti- 
ficial, having  been  originally  opened  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  deepened  by  Phihp  II. :  it  also  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  about  50  yards  in  length. 
In  antiquity  the  citadel  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  dty. 

The  harbour  of  Taranto  is  excellent,  and  might, 
with  little  difficulty,  be  made  all  but  perfect  In 
antiquity  the  Mare  Piccolo,  or  inner  bay,  was  the 
principal  rendezvous  of  the  Tarentine  ships,  where 
they  lay  perfectly  secure  from  hostile  attacks, 
and  as  safe  in  other  respects  as  if  they  had  been 
in  dock.  The  entrance  to  the  inner  bay  is  now, 
however,  so  choked  up  with  rubbish,  that  it  is 
accessible  only  to  small  boats;  but  it  might  be 
easily  cleared  out,  and  the  basin  rendered  as  useful 
as  ever.  Adjoining  the  town,  the  Mare  Piccolo  has 
from  4  to  6  fathoms  water.  The  present,  or  outer, 
harbour  is  at  once  extensive  and  safe.  There  are 
4  fathoms  water  close  to  the  town ;  and  the  bay, 
which  is  capacious,  is  protected  by  the  islands  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL 

The  ancient  city  extended  along  the  shores  both 
of  the  gulf  and  the  Mare  Piccolo,  and  the  walla 
which  ran  from  the  one  to  the  other  formed  the 
base  of  the  triangular  space  which  it  covered.  Of 
its  magnificent  buUdings,  which  included  a  temple 
of  Neptune,  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city,  scarcely 
any  vestiges  exist,  except  the  outlines  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, some  substructions  of  apparently  a 
Roman  work,  and  an  immense  mass  composed  of 
fragments  of  pottery.  <  The  shape  of  the  modern 
city,'  says  a  traveller,  *  has  been,  with  some  justice, 
assimilated  to  a  ship,  being  wide  in  the  centre,  and 
tapering  at  each  end.  Ihe  principal  street  runs 
from  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  other  in  a  waving 
line;  and  narrow  and  tortuous  communications 
lead  to  two  other  parallel  streets ;  one  of  which 
extends  along  the  waters  of  the  outward  gulf,  but 
considerably  above  their  level,  and  is  defended 
from  their  fury  by  a  parapet  wall  and  projecting 
battery.    Here  the  best  houses  are  situated.    The 
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Marina,  on  the  contrary,  which  borders  the  inner 
bay,  or  Mare  Piccolo,  is  scarcely  raised  above  its 
surface;  and  nothing  can  present  a  stronger  con- 
trast than  the  crowded,  filthy,  but  lively  appear- 
ance of  the  laat,  opposed  to  the  quiet,  dean,  but 
deserted  asi)ect  of  the  former.  The  Marina  is  in- 
habited entirely  by  fishermen  and  their  families, 
who  constitute  more  than  half  the  pop.  of  the 
place.'  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  San  Cataldo, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  is  richly  adonied  within,  and 
has  a  sUver  statue  of  its  patron  saint,  some  ancient 
columns,  and  inlaid  work  in  pietre  pure.  Taranto 
hasaformidable  looking  castle  commanding  ita  har- 
bour, numerous  convents,  a  diocesan  seminary,  two 
hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  manufactures  of 
linen  and  cotton  fabrics.  The  gKtii  articles  of 
commerce  are  oil  and  shell-fish.  The  neighbour- 
hood was  anciently  famous  for  the  murex  and  pur- 
puroj  but  these  have  been  superseded  by  muscles 
and  oysters,  which  are  reared  m  immense  numbers 
in  the  Mare  Piccolo. 

Tarentum  was  either  originallv  founded,  or,  as  is 
most  probable,  occupied  by  a  colony  from  Sparta, 
about  anno  700  b.c.  The  colonists,  influenced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  advantageous  situation  of  their  new 
country  for  a  seat  of  commerce  and  commercial 
navigation,  became  in  no  very  lengthened  period 
distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in  these  depart- 
ments of  industry,  and  their  city  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  greatest  emporium  of  S.  Italy,  or 
Magna  Gnecia.  *  TartniuB  iMcedaanoHiomm  optu, 
CalabruB  quondam^  et  Apulue,  totituque  hucardtB 
aqnit,  ctan  ntagnitudine  et  murist  portu^  nobilUf 
turn  mirabilis  titu:  quippe  m  ipaU  Adnatici  maris 
faucibua  podta,  in  omnes  terrtUy  Istriam,  lifyricum, 
£pirttm,  Achaiamy  Africam^  SiciUam  vda  dimittiV 
(Florus,  lib.  i.  cap.  18.)  Polybius  also  has  ably 
stated  the  commercial  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Tarentum.    (Lib.  x.  Frag.  1.) 

The  history  of  this  great  city  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Her  government,  like  that  of  most  other 
Greek  states,  was  different  at  different  periods, 
being  sometimes  administered  by  kings  or  tyrants, 
and  sometimes  by  the  people.  She  was  diatin- 
guished  not  only  by  her  wealth  and  commerce, 
but  by  the  splendour  of  her  public  buildings  and 
works  of  art.  She  also  became  a  favourite  seat  of 
literature  and  science ;  and  the  followers  of  Pytha- 
goras, though  proscribed  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
found  here  a  safe  asylum.  The  famous  philosopher 
Archytas,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  was  repeatedly 
placed  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  at 
the  head  of  the  government;  and  showed)  by 
his  judicious  conduct  in  civil  affairs,  and  as  leader 
of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  that  he  was  no 
less  eminent  as  an  administrator  and  a  general, 
than  as  a  moralist,  a  mechanist,  and  a  geometer. 

iBruckeri,  Hist  Philosoph.,  L  1118;    see,  also, 
lorace's  Ode  to  Archytas^  lib.  L  ode  28.) 

The  refinement  produced  by  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  culture  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  has  been  supposed  by  most  ancient  writers, 
and  by  their  copyists  in  modern  times,  to  have 
had  a  most  injurious  influence  over  tiie  martial 
virtues  of  the  Tarentines,  and  to  have  occasioned 
an  all  but  universal  degeneracy  and  corruption  of 
manners.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
any  real  ground  for  such  imputations.  When  the 
progress  of  Rome  towards  universal  dominion 
brought  her  armies  and  fleets  into  the  territories 
and  seas  adjoining  Tarentum,  the  latter  did  not 
seek  to  purchase  a  treacherous  truce,  by  submitting 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Roman  generals.  On  the 
oontraiy,  she  made  every  effort  to  maintain  her  in- 
dependence; and  as  she  knew  that  her  own  forces 
were  inadequate  for  such  a  struggle^,  she  wisely 
sought  assistance  from  others ;  and  it  was  at  her 
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instigation  that  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy.  After  the 
departure  of  IVrrhus,  Tarentum  attached  heiwlf 
to  the  part^  of  Hannibal ;  and  it  was  not  oiring 
to  any  deficiency  of  bravery,  but  to  treacheET, 
that  FabiuB  ultimately  obtained  poasesaon  of  the 
city. 

The  conduct  of  the  Romana  on  this  was  con- 
sistent with  their  behaviour  on  every  similar  ooca- 
sioiu  The  city  was  delivered  up  to  military  exe- 
cution; and  such  of  the  inhao.,  amountmg  to 
about  80,000,  as  had  escaped  the  massacre,  were 
sold  for  slaves.  (Livius,  lib.  zxvii.  caps.  13-16; 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Fabiua.)  Tarentum  never  fiiUy 
recovered  fitom  this  dreadful  blow;  though,  not- 
withstanding the  preference  shown  by  the  Romans 
for  Brunduswm,  sne  had  again  become,  in  StnWa 
time,  a  considerable  city.  A  little  to  the  NE.  of 
Tarentum,  near  the  Galeaus,  were  situated  the 
fertile  valley  and  ridge  of  Aulon,  the  beauties  of 
which  have  been  described  in  such  glowing  tenns 
by  Horace.    (Lib.  ii.  od.  6.) 

TARARE,  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  S.  of 
France,  d^p.  Rhone,  cap.  cant,  in  a  narrow  valley 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  20  m.  NW. 
the  latter.  Pop.  14,569  in  1861.  The  town  is  the 
centre  of  a  manufacture  of  plain  and  figured 
muslins,  which,  within  a  circle  of  from  10  to  20 
leagues  of  mountainous  country,  employs  wholly 
or  m  part  at  least  50,000  bands,  about  20,000  beinf^ 
adult  handloom  weavers,  from  15,000  to  16,000 
women  and  children  employed  subsidiary  to  these, 
from  4,000  to  5,000  employed  as  agents'  or  other- 
wise by  the  manufacturers ;  the  rest,  chiefly  females, 
being  occupied  in  embroidering  or  figuring  the 
plain  goodSk  Most  of  the  weavers  work  at  their 
own  homes,  and  the  manufacturers  do  not  gene- 
rally carry  on  buuness  on  a  large  scale,  or  employ 
many  hands.  A  portion  of  the  weavers  in  the 
country  get  from  75  cents,  to  1^  fr.  a  day ;  those 
of  the  town  from  2  fr.  to  2  fr.  50  c  and  sometimes 
3  fr.,  according  to  their  skill.  The  manufacturer 
furnishes  only  the  reed  and  the  upper  mounting, 
all  the  rest  bein^  at  the  expense  of  the  workmen. 
Those  who  are  in  the  town  weave  all  the  year 
round,  whereas  those  in-  the  country  do  not  weave 
for  more  than  seven  months  a  year,  the  remain- 
ing five  months  being  occupied  in  agricultural 
emplovment. 

TARASCON,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Boiiches- 
du-Rhone,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Rhone,  opposite 
Beaucaire,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  new 
suspension-bridge,  18  m.  £.  by  S.  Nismes,  on  the 
railway  from  Nismes  to  Avignon.  Pop.  18,489  in 
1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls  fianked 
by  towers,  and  is  commanded  by  a  castle  on  a  rock 
overhanging  the  river,  built  in  the  13th  oentuiy, 
and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Pro- 
vence. The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  one 
of  the  principal  is  lined  with  arcades.  The  par. 
church,  a  fine  Grothic  edifice  of  the  11th  century, 
has  a  richly  sculptured  entrance,  and  a  subter- 
ranean chapel,  in  which  is  a  marble  statue  of  St. 
Martha.  Tarascon  has  a  public  library,  a  theatre, 
town-hall,  court  of  justice,  two  hospitals,  and 
barracks;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  very 
extensive  nursery  called  the  Pepimere  de  Tomtelii 
It  has,  also,  manufactures  of  silk  and  wooUen 
stuffs,  some  trade  in  boat-building,  and  in  wine-, 
brandy,  and  oiL 

TARBES  (an.  Bigorra,  post  Tarviajt  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Hautes  Pyrenees,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  in  a  fine  plain,  on  the  Adour,  here  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge  of  6  arches,  24  m.  £.  by  S.  Pau, 
with  which  it  is  connected  bv  railway.  Pop^ 
14,768  in  1861.  Tarbes  is  one' of  the  best  built 
and  cleanest  towns  in  the  S.  of  France.  Its  bouses, 
constructed  chiefly  of  marble,  stone,  or  brick,  and 
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roofed  with  slate,  have  usaallv  gaxtlens  attached, 
of  considerable  siae.  A  wide  main  street,  con- 
taining nnmerous  inns  and  caf(^  runs  through 
the  oeiitie  of  the  town,  which  is  also  divided  into 
three  nearly  equal  portions,  b^  two  laige  open 
snaces;  one,  the  Place  de  Maubtmrguetf  being 
planted  with  trees,  and  forming  a  favonrite  pro- 
menade. The  streets  crossing  the  main  thorough- 
fare are  almost  equally  wi^  and  regular,  and 
nearly  all  lead  into  suburbs,  of  whieh  there  are  5, 
surrounding  the  town  on  eveiy  side.  Every 
o  uarter  of  Tarbes  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
the  river.  There  are  few  public  edifices  worth 
notice.  The  chief  is  the  prefecture,  formerly  the 
bishop's  palace,  a  building  of  different  dates,  but 
with  an  imposing  g^eneral  effecu  The  cathedral  b 
on  the  site,  and,  it  is  said,  consists  of  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  fortress  of  Bigurra;  it  is  mtemaUy 
adorned  with  some  columns  of  Italian  breccia. 
The  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Tarbes  now  serves 
for  the  prison.  The  college  and  theatre  are  hand- 
some. Tarbes  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  tri- 
bunals of  primary  rurisdiction  and  commerce,  and 
a  forest  board,  and  has  schools  of  design  and  archi- 
tecture, a  royal  depdt  d'^lons,  and  some  manu- 
factures, principally  of  copper,  iron,  and  other 
metals.  It  is  the  great  commercial  entrepdt  for 
the  country  immediately  N.  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  has  a  laige  marlcet,  once  a  fortnight,  fre- 
quented by  individuals  from  a  distance  of  20 
leagues  round. 

TARN,  a  d^  of  France,  reg.  S.,  formerly  inc. 
in  Languedoc;  principally  between  lat.  48°  SO' 
and  44^  10'  and  long.  1°  80'  and  3°  £.,  having, 
K.  and  N£.  Aveyron ;  SE.  and  S.  Herault  and 
Aude;  SW.  Haute-Garonne ;  and  NW.  Tam-et- 
Garoifne.  Area,  578,977  hectares.  Pop.  858,683 
in  1861.  This  d^.  is  inclosed  by  mountain- 
ranges  on  the  NE.  and  S. ;  it  slopes  to  the  W.,  in 
which  direction  its  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Tarn,  Agout,  and  Yiour,  have  their  courses. 
The  Tarn  rises  in  Mount  Loa^  and  flows  in  a 
general  SW.  direction,  through  the  d^ps.  Loz^re, 
Aveyron,  and  Tarn,  to  about  15  m.  from  Toulouse, 
where  it  turns  NW.,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the 
Garonne,  22  m.  above  Agen.  Its  principal  afflu- 
ents are  the  Aveyron,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  and 
the  Agout  on  the  left.  Florae,  Milhau,  Alby, 
Montauban,  and  Moissac  are  on  its  banks.  It  is 
navigable  for  about  90  m.  from  its  embouchure. 
The  arable  lands  in  this  d^p.  are  estimated  to 
comprise  826,410  hectares:  meadows,  41,848  do. ; 
vineyards,  81,248  do.;  woods,  80,291  do.;  and 
heaths  and  wastes,  61,489  do.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mountain  tracts,  the  soil,  speaking 
generally,  is  extremely  good,  and  the  valleys  are 
not  inferior  in  fertility  to  any  in  France.  Agri- 
culture, however,  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  and 
the  rotation  of  crops  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
introduced.  But  the  supply  of  com,  noti^ith- 
standing,  exceeds  what  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. It  produces  from  400,000  to  450,000 
hectolitres  of  wine,  of  which  that  of  Gaillac, 
partly  red  and  partly  white,  is  the  best.  It  is 
imprroved  by  a  sea  voyage :  the  white  wines  have 
similar  qualities.  Before  the  introduction  of  in- 
dip>  into  commerce,  a  ^ood  deal  of  woad  was 
raised  in  the  d^  and  it  is  still  cultivated  round 
Alby.  Cattle,  of  a  good  breed,  are  rather  nume- 
rous, and  the  produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at 
150,000  kilogr.  a  year.  There  are  mines  of  iron, 
copper,  coal,  and  marble.  Near  Alby  is  a  very 
extensive  work  for  the  conversion  of  iron  into 
steel.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics  and  yam,  of  which  Castres  is  the  centre, 
empkiys  about  15,000  hands.  Silk  furniture  stuffs 
are  made  at  Lavaur.  Morocco  leather,  paper,  cords, 
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glass,  copper  wares,  and  files,  in  various  parts. 
Tarn  is  divided  Into  4  arronds.:  chief  towns, 
Alby^  the  cap.,  Gaillac,  Castres,  and  Levaur.  This 
d^  IS  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Protestantism  in 
France,  and  was  a  principal  scene  of  the  crusadea 
against  the  Albigenses. 

TARN-ET-GARONNE,  a  d4p,  of  France,  reg. 
S.,  in  about  lat.  44°,  and  principally  between  the 
1st  and  2nd  degrees  of  £.  long. ;  having  N.  the 
d^p.  of  Lot,  E.  Aveyron,  SE.  and  S.  Tam  and 
Haute-Garonne,  and  W.  Gers  and  Lot-et-Garonne. 
Area,  872,016  hectares.  Pop.  282,551  in  1861. 
Surface  generally  undulating;  in  the  S.  and  E. 
there  are,  however,  some  hill  ranges  of  consi- 
derable height,  the  sources  of  a  number  of  small 
streams.  I^ncipal  rivers,  Garonne,  Tarn,  and 
Aveyron,  all  flowing  through  the  S.  half  of  the 
d^p.  The  arable  lands  are  estimated  to  comprise 
229,224  hectares;  the  meadows,  17,346  do. ;  vine- 
yards, 86,708  do.,  and  woods,  45,887  do.  A  greater 
proportion  of  wheat  is  raised  in  this  than  in  any 
other  of  the  S,  d^  of  France.  Rye,  maize,  and 
oats  4re  also  grown,  and  the  total  produce  of 
grain  considerably  exceeds  the  home  demand. 
The  produce  of  wine  amounts  to  about  450  hectol. 
a  year,  of  which  about  250,000  are  exported,  and 
converted  into  eau  de  vie.  The  finest  are  the  red 
wines  of  the  arrond.  of  Castel-Sarrazin,  the  best 
of  which  have  a  fine  colour,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion are  inferior.  Prunes,  flax,  hemp,  and  oil- 
seeds are  amon^  the  other  principal  articles  of 
culture.  Irrigation  is  not  well  understood,  and 
the  produce  of  hay  is  smaU.  Live  stock  are,  in 
consequence,  less  numerous  than  in  the  adjacent 
d^ps. ;  the  quality  of  the  wool  is  uiferior.  Hogs 
and  poultry  are  extensively  fattened,  the  former 
*fbr  export  to  Spain.  The  want  of  capital  is  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  manufac- 
turing industrv.  Some  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  with 
stockings  and  other  fabrics  of  silk,  are  made  at 
MontautNin;  serges,  lineu  cloths,  and  woollen 
yam  in  the  arrond.  of  Castel-Sarrazin,  and  there 
are  some  considerable  tanneries,  paper  and  flour 
mills.    Tara-et-Garonne  was  made  a  d^p.  by  Na- 

Sleon,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  its  ca^tal, 
ontauban.  It  is  divided  into  8  arronds. 
TARRAGONA  (an.  Tarraco),  a  city  and  sea- 
port of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Francoli,  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, 45  m.  WSW.  Barcelona,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Barcelona  to  Valencia.  Pop.  18,023  in 
1857.  This  once  famous  dty  is  now  contracted 
to  a  space  which  covers  only  a  small  portion  of 
its  ancient  limits,  and  is  ill  built  and  dirty.  A 
large  and  broad  street,  with  some  handsome  edi- 
fices, has,  however,  been  laid  out  within  the 
present  centuiy.  Its  fortifications  consist,  besides 
the  town  walls,  of  two  castles,  and  several  batr- 
teries  to  protect  the  harbour,  but  the  heighten 
which  the  dt^r  stands  is  commanded  by  Sfount 
Olivo.  The  river  Francoli,  adjacent  to  the  dty, 
is  crossed  by  a  narrow  bridge  of  six  aiches,  and 
the  town  is  entered  by  six  fates.  Near  Tarra- 
gona is  the  building  called  the  tomb  of  the  Sd- 
pios,  ui  which  the  father  and  unde  of  S.  Africanus, 
who  were  killed  in  battle  with  the  Carthaginians, 
are  said,  though  on  no  good  authority,  to  have 
been  buried.  It  is  about  19  ft.  sq.  and  28  ft, 
in  height,  resembling  the  tomb  of  Theron  at 
GirgentL  In  the  front,  facing  the  sea,  are  statues 
of  two  warriors  in  a  moummg  posture,  roughlv 
cut  out  of  the  stones  of  the  sepulchre,  and  much 
worn  by  the  sea  air.  The  inscription  is  so  much 
defaced  that  it  can  hardly  be  ded^oxd.  The 
cathedral  of  Tarragona  is  worUi  a  visit,  parti- 
cularly the  court  and  cloisters,  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  numerous  pillars. 
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The  archbishopric  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Spain,  having  existed  in  the  7th  century.  It 
has  several  convents,  a  hospital,  a  seminary,  aca- 
demies  of  design  and  naval  architecture,  other 
superior  schools,  and  a  theatre.  Tarragona  is  the 
chief  exporting  port  of  Catalonia,  its  exports 
consist  or  nuts,  almonds,  wines,  and  brandy.  The 
nuts  sent  to  the  English  market  are  knovm  by 
the  name  of  Barcelona  nuts ;  but  they  are  neither 
grown  near,  nor  exported  from,  Barcelona.  They 
are  grovm  more  in  the  interior  of  the  prov.,  and 
are  all  exported  from,  Tarragona.  The  average 
export  of  nuts  to  England  is  from  25,000  to  80,000 
bags  (4  to  a  ton)  a  year.  The  export  of  almonds 
is  about  12,000  bags.  From  5,000  to  5,500  pipes 
of  wine  are  exported  from  Tanagona  to  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  and  about  400  pipes 
of  brandy  are  exported  chiefly  for  Cette  and  Cadiz, 
from  which  places  it  finds  its  way  into  the  wine 
butts  of  Bordeaux  and  Xeres.  Cork- wood .  and 
cork-bark  are  also  exported  from  Tarragona. 

Pliny  says  that  Tarraoo  was  founded  by  the 
Scipios,  who  planted  a  colony  in  it  (lib.  iii.  cap.  8) ; 
but  most  probably  it  had  been  founded  previously, 
and  was  only  increased  by  the  Scipios.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  principal  tribunal,  and  was,  in  fact, 
not  merely  the  capital  of  Hiapania  Citeriory  or 
TVzrracofieiutf,  but  of  Spain,  under  the  Romans. 
Augustus  resided  in  it  for  a  short  period,  and 
Hadrian  enlarged  its  port  and  erected  a  mole.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  467,  and  by  the  Moors 
in  714,  from  whom  it  was  retaken  by  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  in  1220.  It  was  several  times  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  states  of  Catalonia.  In  1705 
it  was  captured  by  the  English,  who  at  first 
intended  to  retain  it  as  a  military  ^poet,  but 
afterwards  abandoned  it  for  Gibraltar.  In  1811 
it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French  under 
Suchet.  Orosius,  the  historian,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Tarraco,  though  the  fact  has 
been  disputed. 

TARSUS,  a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  and 
still  a  town  of  some  importance,  in  Asia  Minor, 
pachalic  of  Itchil,  cap.  sanjak,  on  the  CydnuS) 
about  12  m.  from  the  Mediterranean^  and  82  m. 
WNW.  Scanderoon ;  lat.  86©  46'  80"  N.,  long. 
84^^  46'  45"  £.  Its  permanent  pop.  is  estimated  at 
about  7,000;  but  during  winter  a  great  many 
Turkish,  Greek,  and  Armenian  families  flock  into 
the  town.  The  modem  town  does  not  cover  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  city  under 
the  Romans,  and  few  vestiges  remain  of  its  former 
magnificence.  The  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  of  a 
spacious  circular  building,  an  ancient  gateway, 
and  beyond  the  walls  a  singular  and  solid  stmo- 
ture,  120  paces  in  length  by  about  60  in  breadth, 
are  among  the  principal.  Some  traces  are  per- 
ceptible of  the  more  ancient  walls>  but  those  now 
inclosing  the  town  are  not  supposed  by  Kinneir  to 
be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Haroun  a( 
Raschid^  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  centurv ;  and  the 
castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Bajazet.  The 
houses  seldom  exceed  one  story  in  height ;  they 
are  terrace-roofed,  and  the  greater  part  are  con- 
structed with  hewn  stone,  furnished  b^  the  more 
ancient  edifices.  There  are  two  public  baths,  a 
number  of  mosques,  several  caravanserais,  a  small 
church,  drc  The  plain  around  Tareus  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  cultivated  by  Greeks,  chiefly  for  com  and 
cotton,  which  last  is  a  principal  article  of  export) 
the  others  being  wool,  beeswax,  gall  nuts,  copper, 
goats'  hair  and  skins,  ox  and  buffalo  hides,  and 
hair  sacks.  The  river  Cydnus  is  now  navigable 
only  by  very  small  boats,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  produce'  exported  is  shipped  at  Mersia,  a  port 
or  roadstead  about  four  hours'  journey  W.,  at 
whidi  there  in  said  to  be  good  anchorage  all  the 
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year  round.    The  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports amounts  to  about  100,000i!.  a  year  each. 

Nothing  is  knovm  of  the  origin  of  Tarsus;  bat 
it  is  abundantlv  certain  that  it  was  very  ancient, 
and  that  it  had  either  been  originally  founded  by 
Greeks,  or  had  subsequently  received  a  Gredsa 
colony.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  and  was 
(»ptured  by  both  Cyrus  and  Alexander.  It  con- 
tinued to  flourish  under  the  successors  of  the  latter, 
and  under  the  Romans.  Strabo  says  it  was  veiv 
populous  and  powerful ;  and  he  fart!her  adds,  that 
Its  schools  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  science 
were  superior  even  to  those  of  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria (lib.  xiv.) ;  and  though  this  is  obviously  an 
extravagant  eulogy,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
it  was  a  most  distinguished  seat  of  learning.  St. 
Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  G«ntile8,  was  a  native  of 
Tarsus,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  where  be  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  Greek  literature  before  he 
went  to  study  the  law  of  Moses  at  Jenualem.  To 
ingratiate  themselves  with  Julius  Caesar,  the  in- 
haos.  changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Juliopolis; 
and  it  is  plain,  from  the  statement  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xxiit  28),  that  some  of  them,  if  not  all, 
ranked  as  Roman  citizens.  Tarsus  produced  seve> 
ral  other  distinguished  individuals ;  among  whom 
may  be  specified  Antipater,  the  stoic,  and  Atbeno- 
doras,  the  philosopher,  and  fnend  of  Augustus. 

TARTARY,  TAHTARY,  or  TURKESTAN,  a 
very  extensive  region  of  Central  Asia,  partly  com- 
prised in  the  Chinese  empire,  and  partly  distributed 
among  the  states  of  Bokhara,  Budukbhan, 
Khiva,  Koran,  and  the  Kirohis  Steppe. 

TASMANIA.    See  Yan-Diemen's  Land. 

TATFA,  a  town  of  NW.  Hindosun,  and  one  of 
the  principal  in  Sinde,  near  the  Indus,  about  130 
m.  above  its  mouth,  and  55  m.  SW.  Hyderabad; 
lat,  240  44'  jj.,  long.  68°  17'  E.  Pop.  esumated 
at  15,000.  Tatta  is  an  open  town,  built  on  rising 
ground  in  a  low  valley.  The  houses  are  fomied 
of  wood  and  wickerwork,  plastered  over  with 
earth;  they  are  lofty,  with  flat  roofs,  but  very 
confined,  and  resemble  square  towers.  Some  of 
the  better  sort  have  a  base  of  brickworic,  but  sume 
has  been  used  only  in  the  foundations  of  one  or 
two  mosques.  A  spacious  brick  mosque,  built  by 
Shah  Jehan,  still  remains,  but  it  is  crumbling  to 
decay ;  and  there  is  little  else  in  modem  'Tatta  to 
remind  one  of  its  former  greatness.  Its  com- 
mercial prosperity  passed  away  with  the  empire  of 
Delhi.  Of  the  weavers  of  loongeei  (silk  and  cot- 
ton fabrics),  for  which  it  was  once  so  famous,  125 
families  only  remain;  and  there  are  not  forty 
merchants  in  the  city.  The  country  in  its  vicinit^ 
lies  neglected,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
brought  under  tillage. 

Tatta  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  Fat- 
tola  of  the  ancients,  and  with  some  reason,  since 
at  this  point  the  Indus,  as  stated  by  Arrian  (lib.  vl), 
divides  itself  into  two  branches;  but  no  conclusive 
evidence  has  been  elicited  on  this  point 

TAVISTOCK,  a  pari  bor.,  mari&et  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  oo.  Devon,  hund.  Tavistock,  on 
the  Tavy,  13  m.  N.  Plymouth,  and  240  m.  WSW. 
by  Great  Westem  railwav.  Pop.  of  bor.  8,857  in 
186 1.  The  town  is  on  the  N  W.  bank  of  the  river, 
here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  and  from  which  the 
ground  rises,  by  a  steep  acclivity  on  both  sides,  to 
the  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  A  very  con- 
tracted valley  from  the  N.  is  also  occupied  by 
houses  closely  packed  together.  The  parts  of  the 
town  built  on  higher  ground  to  the  N.,  or  over- 
looking the  more  expanded  valley  to  the  W.,  are 
of  more  modem  date.  The  streets,  in  many  parts, 
are  irregular  and  indifferently  paved ;  but  the 
houses  are  good,  and  the  town  generally  is  plea- 
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Hmt.  Tavistock  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  an  abbey  of  Black  friars,  founded  here  bv  an 
earl  of  Devon,  in  961.  At  the  dissolntion  of  the 
monasteries,  this  abbey,  along  with  the  lordship 
of  the  town,  was  given  by  the  king  to  John  lord 
Kussell,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  duke  of  Bed- 
ford. Some  remains  of  the  monastic  edifice  still 
exist:  the  former  refectory  is  now  used  as  an  as- 
sembly room,  and  near  one  of  the  bridges  is  a 
laige  handsome  arched  and  pinnacled  gateway, 
apparently  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  princi- 
pal remains  of  Tavistock  Abbev  are  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style.  The  par.  churcn  has  four  aisles,  a 
chancel,  a  tower  at  tne  W.  end,  and  in  its  interior 
are  several  good  monuments.  The  living,  a  vica- 
rage, worth  29811  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford.  There  are  meeting  houses  for  Wes- 
levans,  Independents,  ynitarians,  and  Friends,  a 
laige  and  convenient  workhouse,  a  national  school, 
chiefly  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  some 
small  educational  endowments,  almshouses,  and 
other  public  charities.  Tavistock  was  one  of  the 
four  stannary  towns  in  the  co.,  and  is  governed  by 
a  portreeve,  chosen  yearlv  at  the  lord's  court,  who 
is  also  the  retumuig  o&cer  of  the  bor.  It  has 
sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  2drd 
of  Edward  I. ;  the  right  of  voting,  down  to  the 
Reform  Act,  havingp  &n  in  freeholders  of  inheri- 
tance in  possession  mhabiting  within  the  borough. 
Ke(|^.  electors,  428  in  1865.  The  pop.  is  chiefly 
agncultural,  though  some  serges  and  coarse  linens 
are  made,  and  mming  «nd  the  working  of  iron 
occupy  a  few  hands.  Markets  on  Fridavs.  Fairs: 
Jan.  17,  May  6,  Sept.  9,  Oct.  10,  and  Dec  11,  for 
cattle. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  famous  navigator  and 
naval  commander,  belonged  to  the  immediate  vi- 
cinitv  of  Tavbtock,  where  he  was  bom,  in  or  near 
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TAUNTON,  a  pari,  bor*  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Somerset,  W.  division,  hund.  Taun- 
ton Dean,  on  the  Tone,  87  m.  SW.  Bristol,  and 
](>3  m.  WSW.  London  by  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  parL  bor.  14,667  in  1861.  Area  of  parU 
bor.  about  1,450  acres.  Taunton  is  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  co. ;  the  main  streets  are 
spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  They 
run  mostly  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  N.  to  S.,  the 
town  being  about  1  m.  in  length,  and  nearly  as 
much  in  width.  The  houses  are  generally  good, 
and  have  frequently  extensive  outlets  and  gar^ 
dens;  the  appearance  of  the  town  indicates  a 
prosperous,  respectable  community.  There  are, 
however,  several  lanes  and  courts  (popularly  called 
eoUejfes)  branching  irom  the  main  street,  which 
were  formerly  fiU^  with  inhabs.  but  little  above 
the  condition  of  paupers,  who  had  been  drawn 
into  these  close  and  unwholesome  recesses  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  bor.,  and  to  exercise  the 
franchise  extended  to  ever}'  inhabitant  house- 
keeper. The  most  striking  public  edifice  is  St 
Mary  Magdalen's  church,  in  an  open  space  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  It  u  98  ft.  in  length  by  86  ft. 
in  greatest  breadth.  Its  nave  is  divided  into  five 
sisws  by  four  rows  of  clustered  columns,  supporting 
bluntly-pointed  arches;  and  at  its  W.  extremity 
is  an  elegant  quadrilateral  tower,  with  a  pinnacle 
at  either  comer,  their  entire  height  being  150  ft. 
The  church  is  richly  decorated  l^th  without  and 
within,  and  has  numerous  monuments  and  a  fine 
oigan.  Much  of  its  decoration  is  said  to  be  due 
to  Henrv  VII.,  in  return  for  the  strenuous  support 
of  the  Lancastrian  cause  by  Taunton;  but  the 
tower  and  other  parts  of  the  edifice  seem  to  have 
been  erected  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  St.  James's,  the 'old  conventual 
church  of  Taunton  Priory,  is  a  plain  but  strong 
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and  well-fumished  building.  There  are  several 
other  chiirches,  and  cha|)els  for  Independents, 
Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Friends,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  There  is  also  a  Franciscan 
convent,  occupying  what  was  originally  intended 
for  a  general  hospitaU  Af  the  W.  end  o'f  the  town 
is  the  castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  on  the 
site  of  another  fortress,  built,  about  700,  by  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons.  This  edifice  comprises 
the  hall,  in  which  assizes  for  the  co.  are  held  in 
Lent,  general  quarter  sessions  at  Michaelmas,  and 
a  court  of  requests  weekly.  The  market  house  is 
a  large  brick  edifice,  comprising  the  corn  market, 
town  hall,  and  assembly-rooms,  and  beside  it  is  a 
handsome  building  in  the  Ionic  order,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  a  fish  and  poultry  market,  and 
the  upper  a  library  and  reading-room.  The  Taun- 
ton and  Somerset  Institution,  establi8he<l  in  1823, 
has  a  spacious  reading  and  news  room,  and  a  valu- 
able, though^  not  extensive,  library.  There  is  a 
neat  theatre  in  the  town.  The  numerous  charities 
of  Taunton  include  the  grammar  school,  founded 
in  1522,  and  ha^'ing  a  small  endowment;  a  school 
for  eighty  boys  and  fifty  girls,  supported  by  volun- 
tary contribution ;  several  almshouses;  the  Taun- 
ton and  Somerset  hospital,  with  accommodation 
for  twenty-six  patients ;  an  eye  infirmary,  and  a 
lying-in  charity. 

Taunton  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  England 
in  which  the  woollen  manufacture  was  establisbed ; 
but  the  woollen  trade  of  the  town  has  greatly  de- 
clined, and  the  industry  of  the  inhabs.  is  now 
chiefly  exercised  in  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs, 
as  crapes,  sarsenets,  and  of  laoe.  The  town  de- 
rived considerable  advantage  from  the  constraction 
of  the  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  canal,  by  which 
a  good  deal  of  Welch  coal  is  brought  to  it  in  re- 
tom  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  vicinity. 
Taunton  was  formerly  a  municipal  borough,  but 
in  consequence  of  neglect  in  filling  up  the  va- 
cancies in  the  corp.,  it  lost  its  charter  in  1792.  It 
is  a  pari.  bor.  by  prescription,  and  appears  to  have 
sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  as  early  as  the  28rtl 
Edward  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  which 
confirmed  its  privilege  of  sending  2  mems.,  the 
right  of  voting  was  m  potwallopers  not  recei\'ing 
alms.  Reg.  electors,  817  in  1865.  The  retum- 
ing  officers  are  the  bailifis,  chosen  at  an  annual 
court^leet. 

Taunton,  though  not  alluded  to  in  the  *  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus,'  was,  in  all  probability,  known 
to  the  Romans,  as  a  great  number  of' imperial 
coins  have  been  found  in  and  near  it.  In  the  time 
of  the  Heptarchy  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
note.  In  the  civil  war  it  sided  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  1645  its  castle  sustained,  with  success, 
a  long  siege  against  the  royal  forces  under  Lord 
Goring. 

TAURIDA,  a  government. in  the  S.  of  European 
Russia,  consisting  partly  of  the  peninsula  ot  the 
Crimea,  and  partly  of  a  tract  on  the  mainland, 
lying  between  the  Dniepr,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea 
of  Azoff,  and  the  Bcrda.  Area,  24,722  sq.  m.  Pop. 
687,343  in  1858.  The  mainland  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, which,  though  the  least  interesting,  is 
the  most  extensive,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
vast,  and  in  many  parts  sterile,  plains,  denominated 
the  Steppe  of  the  Nogais,  from  the  Tartar  tribes, 
by  which  it  is  principally  occupied.  *  These,'  says 
a  traveller,  '  are  a  very  different  people  from  ttie 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea;  they  are  distinguished  by 
a  more  diminutive  form,  and  by  the  dark  copper 
colour  of  their  complexion,  which  is  sometimes 
almost  black.  They  bear  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  Laplanders,  although  their  dress  and 
manner  have  a  more  savage  character.'  Above 
17,000  Germans  are  colonised  to  the  £.  of  the 
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river  Molotchna.  (For  farther  particulars  see  art 
Crimka.) 

TAY,  a  river  of  Scotland,  being  the  laiigrest  of 
the  Scotch,  and,  in  respect  of  Uie  quantity  of 
water  it  conveys  to  the  sea,  it  is  the  greatest  of 
the  British  rivers.  It  rises  in  the  high  moun- 
tainous country  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Loch  Lomond, 
and,  flowing  N£.  by  Killin,  expands  into  the 
beautiful  long  narrow  lake  called  Loch  Ta^. 
Issuing  thence,  its  course  is  N.  and  £.  to  Logierait., 
S.  to  Dunkeld,  £.  to  Kindaven,  S.,  inclining  a 
little  to  the  W.,  to  Perth ;  NE.'  to  the  point  of 
Khind;  then  north-easterly,  past  Dundee,  till  it 
falls  into  the  sea  between  Tentsmoor  Point  and 
Buttonness.  From  Khind  Point  to  Dundee  the 
channel  of  the  river  expands  into  an  lestuary  called 
the  Frith  of  Tay.  From  its  source  to  Dunkeld  the 
Tay  flows  with' a  rapid  current,  partly  through  a 
ver^  wild,  and  partly  through  a  highly  picturesque, 
romantic  country.  Its  subsequent  course,  as  far  as 
Perth,  is  through  a  comparatively  fruitful  country; 
and,  trom  the  latter  to  the  sea,  it  flows  through  the 
richest  and  finest  valley  in  Scotland. 

From  Buttonness  to  Dundee  the  river  is  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  600  tons'  burden ;  and,  at  high 
water,  vessds  of  above  100  tons'  burden  reach 
Perth,  •SO  m.  above  Dundee.  Two  lighthouses 
have  been  erected  on  Buttonness,  to  mark  the 
entrance  to  the  river.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  has 
2^  fathoms  water  over  it.  Dundee,  the  port  of  the 
Tay,  has  wet  docks  and  a  pier  harbour :  the  latter 
dries  at  low  ebb ;  but  at  high  water  springs  it  has 
a  depth  of  14  or  15  fU,  and  at  neaps  of  9  or  10  ft. 
Large  ships  anchor  in  the  channel  of  the  river. 
The  moutn  and  channd  of  the  Tay  are  a  good 
deal  encumbered  with  sand-banks ;  and  its  navi- 
gation is  rather  difficult,  partly  on  that  account, 
and  partly  from  the  strength  of  the  tides. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Tay  may  be  mentioned  the  Lyon,  which 
joins  it  near  Fortingal.  The  Tummel  has  its 
sources  in  the  moor  of  Rannoch,  and  flowing 
through  the  loch  of  that  name,  is  joined,  near  the 
pass  of  Killiecrankie,  bv  the  Gar}%  from  the  con- 
flncs  of  Loch  Ericht.  The  united  river  falls  into 
the  Tay  at  Lofperait  Near  Kinclaven  the  Tay 
receives  the  umted  waters  of  the  Airdle,  the  Isla, 
and  other  rivers  flowing  S.  from  the  mountains  on 
the  confines  of  Aberdeenshire.  At  Khind  Point 
it  receives  its  important  tributary,  the  Earn, 
flowing  £.  from  Loch  Earn.  The  bai^m  of  the  Tay 
compnses  a  space  of  about  2,400  sq.  m. ;  and  Mr. 
Smeaton  ascertained  that  it  carries  to  the  sea  more 
water  than  even  the  Thames.  Its  course  from  its 
source  to  Buttonness  is  estimated  at  about  110  m. 
It  is  the  finest  salmon  river  in  Great  Britain ;  its 
fisheries  let  for  a  large  sum,  the  fish  being  mostly 
conveyed,  packed  in  ice,  to  London. 

TCHERNIGOFF,  a  government  of  European 
Kussia,  to  the  E.  of  the  Dniepr,  and  between  the 
government  of  Smolensk  on  the  N.  and  that  of 
Pultowa  on  the  S.  The  estimates  of  the  area  differ 
verv  widely ;  perhaps  it  may  be  taken  at  about 
19,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,471,866  in  1858.  Surface 
flat;  soil  fertile;  climate  dry,  healthy,  and  mild. 
Principal  river  Dniestr,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
W.,  and  Desna,  by  which  it  is  intersected.  All 
sorts  of  com  are  raised,  but  principally  r^e,  barley, 
and  oats.  Produce  of  the  harvest  estimated  at 
about  4,000,000  chetwerts.  Flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  hops  are  also  cultivated.  Oxen,  of  a  very 
fine  breed,  are  raised  and  fattened  to  a  great  size. 
Horses  small,  hardy,  and  active.  There  are  some 
pretty  extensive  forests.  Free  cultivaton  are 
common  in  this  and  the  other  governments  of 
Little  Russia.  Manufacturing  industry,  though 
still  vez^"  backward,  has   made  much  progress 
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during  the  present  century.  Sptirits  lai^y  con- 
sumed, and  there  are  numerous  distiUeries.  Com- 
merce considerable :  the  exports  consist  principally 
of  cattle,  tallow,  hides,  spirits,  honey  and  wax, 
potash  and  hempseed. 

TEFLIS,  or  TIFLIS,  a  city  of  W.  Asia,  the  cap. 
of  Georgia,  and  of  all  the  Caucasian  and  Trans- 
Caucasian  prop's,  of  Kussia;  on  the  Knr  (an. 
Q^j),  280  m.  E.  by  N.  Ti«tHzond.  LaL  41°  SC 
30"  N.,  long.  450  1*^  80"  E.  Pop.  about  30,000. 
most  dr  whom  are  Armenians,  with  some  Mussul- 
man families.  *  Teflis,'  says  a  modem  traveller,  *  oc- 
cupies the  right  bank  of  the  Kur,  in  a  contracted 
valley  formed  by  irregular  mountains,  parallel 
with  the  stream  on  the  side  of  the  city,  and  hills 
coming  down  in  a  point  quite  to  the  water's  edge 
on  the  other.  A  circular  fort  covers  this  point,  and 
togetha  with  a  small  suburb  is  unit«d  to  the  dty 
by  a  bridge  of  a  single  wooden  arch,  thrown  over 
the  river;  while  the  mitred  walls  of  an  old  citadel 
crown  the  top,  and  extend  down  the  side  of  a  part 
of  the  opposite  mountain.  The  old  and  native 
part  of  the  city  is  built  upon  the  truly  Oriental 
plan  of  irregular  narrow  lanes,  and  still  more  ir- 
regular and  diminutive  houses,  thrown  together 
in  all  the  endless  combinations  of  accident.  Here 
and  there  European  taste,  aided  by  Russian  power, 
has  worked  out  a  passable  road  for  carriages,  or 
built  a  decent  house,  overlooking  and  putting  tu 
shame  all  its  mud-walled  and  dirty  neighbourB. 
A  line  of  bazaars  too,  extending  along  the  river, 
arid  branching  out  into  several  streets,  together 
with  much  bustle  and  business,  display  some 
neatness  and  taste,  and  is  coimected  with  two  or 
three  tolerable  caravanserais.  Several  old  and 
substantial  churches,  displaying  their  belfries  and 
cupolas  in  different  parts,  complete  the  prominent 
features  of  this  part  of  the  dty. 

In  the  N.  or  Russian  quarter,  all  the  palacei, 

govemment  offices,  and  private  houses,  lining 
road  streets  and  open  M|uares,  have  a  deddedly 
European  aspect,  and  exhibit  in  their  pillared 
fronts  something  of  that  taste  for  showy  archi- 
tecture which  toe  edifices  of  their  capital  have 
taught  the  Russians  to  admire.  Teflis  has  the 
appearance  of  an  excessively  busy  and  populous 
place.  Its  streets  preseut  not  only  a  crowded, 
but,  unlike  many  Oriental  cities,  a  lively  scene. 
Every  person  seems  hurried  by  business.  Nor  ts 
the  variety  of  costumes,  representing  diflerrat 
nations  and  tongues,  the  least  notice«>le  feature 
of  the  scene.' 

The  Armenian  cathedral  is  a  large  and  somewhat 
striking  edifice;  there  are  two  mosques,  and 
among  the  other  places  of  worship  is  a  German 
Protestant  chapeL  Teflis  has  many  remarkable 
sulphureous  hot  springs,  thdr  temp,  varying  from 
100^  to  1120  Fah. ;  and  to  these,  it  is  suppuied  by 
some,  the  city  owes  its  name.  Over  some  of 
these  the  Russian  government  has  erected  the 
crown-baths,  a  plain  edifice,  but  which,  by  being 
kept  in  gooid  order,  differs  widely  from  all  the 
otlier  bath  establishments  in  the  city,  and  realises 
a  handsome  revenue.  Teflis  is  very  favourably 
situated  for  trade,  and  its  commerce  is  pretty  ex- 
tensive, having  greatly  increased  during  the 
period  of  Russian  occupation.  Almost  all  the 
trade  is,  however,  in  the  hands  of  Armenians ;  and 
a  few  years  onl^  half  a  dozen  mercantile  houses 
existed  belonging  to  any  other  foreigners.  In 
1830,  the  Russians  founded  a  school  in  Teflis, 
which  has  since  been  erected  into  a  gymnasium ; 
and  there  are  some  other  schools.  Georgia  in 
general,  and  its  capital  in  particular,  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  referred  to  above,  '  this 
has  not  been  overrated,  for  we  have  never  seen  a 
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city  so  Uxf^  a  proportion  of  whose  females  were 
beaattfttl  in  fonn,  features,  or  complexion,  as 
Tcflis.* 

Teflis  does  not  boast  a  ver^  high  antiqaitY.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  built  m  469,  by  Vachtang, 
the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  ruled  from  the 
JBuxine  to  the  Caspian.  It  was  taken  by  Jenghiz 
Khan;  by  the  Turks  in  1676;  sacked  by  Aga 
Mehemet  Khan  in  1795 :  and  fell  to  the  Russians 
in  1801.  It  suffered  greatly  firom  the  ravages  of 
the  cholera  in  1880. 

TEHERAN,  or  TEHRAUN,  the  modem  cap. 
of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Aiemi,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Elborz,  which  divides  that  prov.  from 
Masanderao,  211  m.  N.  Ispahan ;  lat  35^  40'  N., 
lon^.  Sl^'  22'  50"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  70,000. 
It  la  fd>ont  5  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
strong  earthen  wall  flanked  with  numerous 
towers,  surrounded  by  a  glacis,  outside  which  is  a 
lar^  dry  ditch.  The  appearance  of  the  city  from 
a  distance  is  picturesque ;  but  it  has  few  public 
edifices  worth  notice ;  and  notwithstanding  it  has 
many  good  shops  and  bazaars,  it  is  said  by  a  re- 
cent traveller  to  have  a  *  mud-like'  look  within, 
its  houses,  like  those  of  other  Persian  towns,  being 
constructed  of  sun-diied  bricks,  while  many  of 
its  streets  are  wretchedly  paved.  The  Ark,  or 
citadel,  comprises,  besides  the  royal  residence  and 
harem,  quarters  for  the  guards,  the  record  cham- 
ber, treasury,  hall  for  receiving  ambassadors,  and 
other  public  offices,  10  baths,  two  or  three  gardens, 
and  reservoirs.  The  grand  saloon  in  the  palace 
is  said  to  be  very  magnificent:  the  throne  is  a 
platform  of  pure  white  marble,  raised  a  few  steps 
from  the  ground,  and  carpeted  with  shawls  and 
cloth  of  gold ;  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  apart- 
ment is  profusely  decorated  with  carving,  gildmg, 
arabe^ue  painting,  and  looking-glass,  tiie  last 
material  bong  interwoven  with  all  the  other  orna- 
ments, firom  the  vaulted  roof  to  the  floor.  The 
mosques,  colleges,  and  caravanserais,  though  not 
very  numerous,  are  in  good  repair. 

Much  less  than  a  century  ago,  the  present  me- 
tropolis of  Persia  would  harcuy  have  been  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  for  the  cap.  of  a 
prov.  It  first  became  tne  metropolis  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  under  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan,  who  seems  to  have  selected  it  for  that  dig- 
nity partly  on  account  of  its  good  position  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  partly  from  its  vidiiity 
to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  family.  Its 
greatest  drawback  is  its  unhealthiness  from  damp, 
which,  with  the  excessive  heats  in  summer, 
oblige  the  sovereign  and  his  court  to  remove  at 
that  season,  and  encamp  in  pavilions  and  tents  on 
the  plains  of  Sultaoea,  or  Oujan ;  at  which  period 
the  resident  pop.  of  Teheran  is  reduced  to  perhaps 
10,000.  The  environs  of  Teheran  are  not  unplea- 
sant, the  plain  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  being  co- 
vered with  villages,  and  abounding  in  grain.  To 
the  N.  of  the  town  is  a  handsome  palace,  which 
its  situation  and  the  fine  gardens  that  surround 
it  make  a  delightful  residence. 

A  short  distance  S.  from  Teheran  are  the  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Rhd,  generhlly  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical witii  the  ancient  Bhages,  the  capital  of  the 
Parthian  kings,  where  Alexander  halted  for  five 
days  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius.  The  ruins  cover  a 
great  extent  of  ground,  havirig  in  their  centre  a 
modem  village,  with  a  noble  mosaue  and  mauso- 
leum— an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  toe  surrounding 
desert.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  that 
Major  Rawlinson  and  others  contend  that  the 
ruins  now  noticed  are  not  those  of  Rhages,  but  of 
an  Arabian  city,  called  Rhei ;  and  that  the  ruins  of 
Khages  are  to  be  found  at  Kalah-Erig,  80  m.  £. 
Teheran.    (Geog.  Journal,  x.  135.) 
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TEIGNMOUTH,  a  mariket  town  and  sea-port 
of  Enghind,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Exminster,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Teign,  in  the  English  Channel,  12 
m.  S.  Exeter,  and  209  m.  WS  W.  London  by  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  6,022  in  1861.  The  town 
is  intersected  by  the  Teign ;  the  communication 
between  its  two  divisions,  each  of  which  consti- 
tutes a  parish,  being  kept  up  by  a  long  wooden 
bridge  across  the  river,  having  a  drawbridge  at 
either  extremity  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels. 
Area  of  both  parishes,  1,280  acres.  W.  Teign- 
mouth,  or  the  portion  on  the  W.  side  the  river,  is 
irregularly  built  and  ill  paved;  but  E.  Teign- 
mouth  is  beautifully  situated,  and  having  been  of 
late  much  improved,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
&vourite  watermg-places  in  the  SW.  part  of  Eng- 
land. The  church  of  W.  Teignmouth  is  a  modem 
octangular  stracture,  the  living  being  a  curacy 
worth  80/.  a  year,  under  the  vicarage  of  Bishop's 
Teignton.  in  this  part  of  the  town  there  are  In- 
dependent and  Calvinist  meeting-houses,  a  na- 
tional school,  a  quay  on  the  river,  and  a  dock- 
yard, in  whidi  sloops  of  war  and  vessels  of  200 
tons'  burden  have  been  built.  East  Teignmouth 
church  is  mostiy  a  modem  edifice :  the  living,  a 
perpetual  cura<r^,  worth  1271.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  vicar  of  Dawlish;  and 'here,  also^  are  a 
Baptist  chapel,  an  endowed  school  for  18  poor 
children,  some  good  inns,  a  theatre,  reading-rooms, 
and  other  establishments  usual  in  a  watering- 
place.  Teignmouth  is  governed  by  a  portreeve, 
chosen  annually  at  the  oourt-leet  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Many  of  its  inhabs.  are  emplop^ed  in 
the  coast  fishery,  and  others  in  the  supply  of'^goods 
to  visitors :  a  good  deal  of  the  Haytor  granite  is 
also  shipped  from  this  port;  but  the  bu  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  renders  the  harbour  accessible 
only  to  coasting  vessels. 

Teignmouth  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  place  at  which  the  Danes  first  landed  in 
787.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Shore 
family. 

TELLICHERRY,  a  town  of  British  India,  pre- 
sid.  Madras,  and  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  in 
the  district  of  Malabar;  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hin- 
dostan,  42  m.  NNW.  CaUcut;  lat.  lio  45'  N., 
long.  750  33'  E.  Pop.  estim.  at  20,000.  Telli- 
cherry  was  the  chief  trading  settiement  of  the 
British  on  the  Malabar  coast  previously  to  1800, 
when  the  E.  I.  Company's  warehouses  were  trans- 
ferred to  Mah^  about  6  m.  to  the  8£.  The  most 
wealthy  natives,  however,  still  reside  at  this  town ; 
which  continues  to  be  the  mart  for  the  best  sandal 
wood  from  above  the  Ghauts,  and  cardamoms 
from  Wynaad. 

TEMESWAR,  a  royal,  free,  and  fortified  town 
of  Hun|?ary-beyond-the-'rheis8,  cap.  co.  of  its  own 
name,  m  a  marshy  plain,  on  the  Alt  Bega  river ; 
72  m.  NNE.  Belgrade,  on  the  railway  from  Petith 
to  Belgrade.  Pop.  24,897  in  1857.  the  town  has 
two  handsome  squares,  and  a  number  of  very  fine 
builduigs.  The  county-hall,  the  palace  of  the 
bishop  of  Csanad,  the  residence  of  the  commander, 
and  the  town-house,  are  all  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  appearance.  Temeswar  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  m  1716  by  Prince  Eugene,  who  laid  out 
and  strongly  fortified  the  modem  town,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy.  It  has  a  Rom.  Cath.  aud  a  Greek 
cathedral,  a  synagogue,  seminary,  Piarist  gymna- 
sium, arsenal,  military  school,  some  barracks,  and 
various  other  military  establishments,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  principal  civil  establishments  and  au- 
thorities of  the  Banat.  Grood  water  is  ratsed  by 
machinery  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  paper,  to- 
bacco, and  oil ;  and  an  extensive  trade  in  these 
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articles  and  in  the  transit  of  agricultural  produce. 
Its  inhabe.  are  said  to  be  generally  opulent^  Its 
commerce  has  been  considerablv  facilitated  by  the 
excavation  of  the  Bega  canal,  about  73  m.  in 
length,  which,  passing  by  the  town,  unites  it  with 
the  navigable  portion  of  the  Bega,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  This 
canal  has  also  been  advantageous  from  its  assist- 
ing in  drying  the  marshes  by  which  the  town  is 
surrounded,  though  in  summer  it  is  still  rather 
unhealthy. 

Temeswar  is  supposed  to  represent  the  an. 
Tibitcuif  to  which  Ovid  was  banished..  It  was 
taken  bv  the  Turks,  under  Solyman,  in  1561,  who 
held  it  till  1716. 

TEMPE,  a  famous  valley  and  defile  in  the  N£. 
part  of  Thessaly,  stretching  from  near  Baba  to  the 
Gulf  of  Salonica,  from  6  to  8  m.  in  length,  be- 
tween Olympus  on  the  N.  and  Ossa  on  the  S.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Selembria  (an.  Penetu),  and 
b,  in  parts,  so  very  narrow,  that  there  is  merely 
room  ror  a  military  road  alongside  the  river.  In 
some  respects  the  defile  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  in  Scotland, 
but  the  scenery  is  incomparably  more  magnificent. 
The  appearance  of  the  chasm,  and  the  traditions 
current  in  antiquity,  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
rocks  had  been  rent  asunder  by  some  tremendous 
convulsion  of  nature,  which  opened  a  passage  for 
the  waters  that  must  previously  have  delug^  the 
greater  part  of  Thessaly.  In  some  parts  it  is 
grand  in  the  extreme.  The  precipices  consist  of 
naked  perpendicular  rocks,  rismg  to  a  prodigious 
height;  so  that  the  spectator  can  scarce  behold 
them  from  below  without  giddiness.  Liv}''s  de- 
scription, therefofe,  in  addition  to  its  mtrinsic 
grandeur,  has  all  the  majesty  of  truth :  *■  Rupes 
wtrinque  ita  abtdaaa  nmt,  ut  despici  vix  sine  verti- 
ffine  quadam  nmui  ccuhrum  ammique  ponit 
Ttrret  et  $<mUus  et  altitudo  per  inediam  vaUem 
Jiuentis  Fend  amnU^  (Lib.  xliv.  cap.  6 ;  Clarke, 
viL  370.) 

The  character  of  this  gorge  or  defile  is  evidently 
that  of  wildness  and  aava^  grandeur,  and  does 
not,  therefore,  harmonise  with  the  descriptions  the 
poets  have  given  of  the  Zepfiyris  agitata  Tempe 
(Ilor.  Od.  iiu  v.  24),  and  the  viridantia  Tempe, 
(Catullus,  Carm.  IxiiL  v.  285.)  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, their  descriptions  apply  not  to  the  pass  it- 
self, but  to  a  vale  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  next 
the  sea,  *  which,  in  situation,  extent,  and  beauty, 
amply  satisfies  whatever  the  poets  have  said  of 
Tempe.'    (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  i.  878.) 

TEMPLEMORE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Munster,  co.  Tipperary,  about- 1 4  m.  W.  from 
the  Suir,  and  near  the  E.  foot  of  the  DeviFs  Bit 
Mountains,  74  m.  SW.  Dublin.  Pop.  2,973  in  1861. 
Templemore  is  a  neat  town,  in  a  comparatively 
rich  and  improved  part  of  the  country.  It  has  a 
handsome  par.  church,  a  Kom.  Cath.  chapel,  a 
Methodut  meeting-house,  a  school  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Erasmus  Smith,  a  fever  hospital  and 
dispensary,  a  market-house,  a  bridewell,  and  lai^ 
infantry  barracks.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on 
Wednesdays:  fairs  on  Jan.  30,  March  30,  May 
17,  June  28,  July  80,  September  3,  October  21,  and 
December  7. 

TENASSERIM  PROVINCES,  the  name  given 
to  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  slip  of  terri- 
tory in  India-beyond-the-Ganges,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  comprised  within  the  Bengal  pre- 
sidency, with  which,  however,  it  has  no  natural 
connection.  It  consists  principally  of  the  provs. 
taken  from  the  Birmesc  in  1825-26,  or  of  the  W. 
or  coabt  districts  of  Siam,  comprising  Martaban, 
or  Amheret,  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  with  its 
archipelago,  extending  between  11^  and  19^  N. 
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lat.,  and  about  98©  and  99°  E.  long.,  having  X. 
the  independent  Shan  country,  E.  and  S.  Siam, 
and  W.  the  Birmese  empire  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Area  estimated  at  32,500  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  at 
125,000.  These  provs.  are  shut  off  from  Siam  by 
one  of  the  great  mountain  ranges,  which,  branch- 
ing from  the  table-land  of  Yunnan,  traverse  the 
Ultra-Gangetic  peninsula  in  a  S.  direction.  The 
chain  rises,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  to  the  height 
sometimes  of  5,000  feet,  and  is  everywhere  dothcd 
with  dense  forests.  Immediately  aJong  the  coast 
the  country  is  an  alluvial  fiat  covered  with  man- 
groves; and  more  inland,  wheraver  it  has  been 
cleared,  is  found  to  be  very  fertile.  It  is  extremely 
well  watered;  the  great  river,  Thaii-lweng,  or 
Thanluen,  divides  the  prov.  of  Martaban  from 
Birmah,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  minor  rivers, 
some  of  which  are  navigable  to  a  considerable 
distance. 

In  the  N.  provs,  the  year  may  be  divided  into 
the  rainy  and  dry  seasons,  each  of  about  six 
months'  duration ;  but  the  latter  resolves  itself 
into  the  cold  and  hot  seasons.  These  last  are  not 
very  distinctly  marked;  but  the  coldest  months 
are  December  and  January,  when  the  thermo- 
meter is  sometimes,  in  the  mommg,  down  to  bSP, 
but  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  ranges  between 
70^  and  80°.  The  hot  season  imm^iately  soc- 
ceeds  the  cold,  and  continues  until  the  rain  b^ns 
to  fall  in  April  or  May.  The  rains  then  com- 
mence, and  continue  until  September  or  October; 
and  although,  during  a  part  of  this  time,  the  sun 
be  in  its  zenith,  yet  the  almost  incessant  fall  of 
rain  renders  this  season  the  most  ref^hing  part 
of  the  year.  The  annual  fall  of  rain,  during  these 
six  months,  is  about  200  inches.  In  the  S.,  where 
both  the  climate  and  products  in  many  respects 
differ,  it  rains  at  least  every  fortnight  throughout 
the  year.  The  Tenasserim  provs.  are,  upon  the 
whole,  much  more  healthy  tlian  many  parts  of 
India.  As  in  other  tropicial  climates,  the  most 
frequent  diseases,  common  to  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  are,  dysentery,  with  intermittent,  re- 
mittent, and  bilious  fevers.  They  seldom  prove 
fatal  to  the  natives,  and  usually  do  so  to  Euro- 
peans only  when  the  constitution  has  been  im- 
paired from  other  causes.  The  staple  product  is 
rice,  of  which  a  dosen  diflbrent  varieties  are  culti- 
vated. Upland  rice  is  grown  on  the  hill  sides  by 
the  Karean  trit)es,  and  much  rice  by  the  Birniese 
and  other  settlers.  In  the  lowlands,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  the  farmer  weeds  his  ground,  and 
about  the  first  week  in  June,  when  the  rains  com- 
mence, he  hires  a  drove  of  buffaloes,  if  he  have 
none  of  his  own,  and  drives  them  about  in  a  com- 
pact body  over  the  wet  field  until  the  whole  soil 
has  been  sufficiently  worked  to  receive  the  seed. 
The  principal  harvest  is  in  December,  when  the 
grain  is  reaped  by  a  sickle,  somewhat  like  the 
English.  The  ean  are  trodden  out  by  buffaloes, 
and  the  rice  is  husked  and  bruised  by  means  of  a 
wooden  mortar,  or  by  a  handmill,  formed  of  two 
grooved  logs  of  wood,  set  upright  and  fitted  into 
each  other ;  a  kind  of  machinery  superior  to  that 
in  use  for  the  like  purpose  among  other  nations  in 
a  similar  stage  of  civiliration.  Indian  com  is  not 
much  raised,  but  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  beans, 
onions  and  cucumbers  are  common.  Tobacco  is 
cultivated  all  over  Tenasserim,  as  every  one 
smokes, '  from  the  child  of  three  years  of  age  to 
the  decrepid  grandsire ;  from  the  governor's  wife 
to  the  rice  beater.'  (Low's  Hist  ot  Tenass.)  The 
sugar-cane  is  also  general,  though  no  marketable 
sugar  be  made.  Cotton,  hemp,  indigo  and  pepper 
are  only  partially  cultivated.  Cardamoms,  long 
pepper,  catechu,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  gathered  wild. 
Fruits  are  numerous,  and  the  forests  produce  teak. 
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-aapan,  aloe,  and  many  other  valuable  woods,  with 
bamboos,  rattans,  and  many  balsamic  and  medi- 
cinal plants.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  Ye  and  Tavoy, 
tiir  is  ver}'  abundant  in  the  S.  provs.,  but  has  not 
been  seen  in  the  N.  Like  gold,  which  is  also 
widely  diffused,  it  is  obtained  chiefly  by  washings. 
Trenches  are  dug,  leading  into  the  creeks,  down 
which  rapid  streams  run  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
wash  down  the  metallic  particles.  The  workman 
goes  into  the  water,  with  a  wooden  dish  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  having  filled  it  with 
sand  and  pebbles,  whirls  it  round  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  by  wbich  motion  the  lighter  materials 
flv  out,  and  leave  the  heavier  down  in  the  vortex 
of  the  inverted  cone,  consisting  of  a  tea-spoonful, 
or  upwards,  of  tin  and  sand.  Without  further 
cleaning  it  goes  to  the  smelter,  and  produces  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  of  pure  metaU  Although  all 
persons,  Birmans  or  Kareans,  are  at  libertv  to 
pxvxsure  the  metal  without  an^  interference  from 
government,  yet  few  engage  in  the  work,  from 
which  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  re- 
turns are  not  remarkably  profitable.  Coal  has 
been  discovered  in  Mexgui.  Salt  is  made  in  nu- 
meroos  fMirts  along  the  coast,  and  laige  quantities 
of  saltpetre  have  been  obtained  from  the  bats^ 
dung,  collected  in  immense  limestone  caves  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of  ele- 
phants inhabiting  these  provs.  is  supposed  to  be 
froportionally  ^ater  tiian  in  any  other  part  of 
ndia.  The  'Birmese  settlers  hunt  the  elephants, 
and  carve  many  kinds  of  articles  from  their  ivory. 
Khinoceros'  horns  are  an  article  of  trade,  but  the 
valuable  skin  of  that  animal  b  not  met  with  in 
commerce,  and,  indeed,  the  trade  in  all  kinds  of 
hides,  which  might  be  made  very  profitable,  has 
hitherto  been  whollv  neglected.  Wax.  honey, 
tortoiseshell,  and  edible  birds'  nests  are  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  products  derived  from  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  The  insect  races  are  in  groat 
variety,  and  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of 
the  country. 

The  manuCactures  are  few ;  those  of  cloth  and 
silks  are  the  principal,  but  they  have  been,  in  a 
great  degree,  superseded  of  late'  years  by  the  cot- 
ton goocto  imported  from  England  and  Hindostan. 
The  weavers  are  almost  exclusively  women,  and 
there  will  hardly,  perhaps,  be  found  a  house 
throughout  the  provs.  which  has  not  a  loom.  The 
inhabs.  of  Tenasserim  and  Meigui  cany  on  a  brisk 
petty  trade  with  the  ports  between  those  towns 
and  Rangoon.  They  also  occasionally  visit  Pi- 
nang,  the  Nioobar  Islands,  Achin,  Chittagong  and 
Dacca,  exchanging  their  own  produce  for  betel 
nut,  raw  and  wrought  silks,  white  muslins,  earth- 
enware, woollens,  petroleum,  cutlery,  Chinese  um- 
brellas, a  little  opium  and  ambergris.  The  mer- 
chants of  Tavoy  are  richer  than  those  to  the  S. ; 
their  exports  are  of  much  the  same  kind ;  their 
imports  are  cotton,  tobacco,  petroleum,  piece 
goods,  cutlery,  iron  in  bars,  European  and  Beng^ 
articles.  But  Martaban  is  the  prov.  best  situated 
for  commerce.  Besides  its  trade  seaward  (see 
Maulmaik),  a  great  deal  of  internal  petty  trafiSc 
is  carried  on  by  boats  of  from  three  to  thirty  tons 
burden;  and  caravans  arrive  occasionally  from 
the  confines  of  China,  bringing  lac,  drugs,  swords, 
manufactured  cottons  and  silks,  raw  silk,  candied 
sugar,  earth  nuts,  blank  books,  ivory,  and  horns; 
and  taking  beck  salt,  spices,  cotton,  quicksilver, 
assafcetida,  borax,  chintzes,  piece  g(K)ds,  broad 
cloth,  and  various  European  articles.  The  weights 
and  measures,  as  well  as  the  usages  and  habits  of 
these  provs.,  are  mostly  Burmese ;  the  present  in- 
habs. being  of  Birman  extraction,  though,  ao- 

cording  to  tradition,  the  earliest  inhabs.  of  the 

country  were  Siamese. 
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Maulmain  is  the  cap.  and  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor and  chief  Britisn  authorities ;  subordinate 
officers  are  resident  in  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  MerguL 
Malcolm,  the  American  missionary,  has  pointed 
out  some  of  the  advantages  derivedby  these  provs. 
from  their  connection  with  England.  (South- 
Eastem  Asia,  173-4.)-  *  English  influence,'  sa}'B 
he,  ^  in  a  variety  of  ways,  has  improved  their  con- 
dition. It  has  abolished  the  border  wars,  which 
kept  the  people  and  their  neighbours  continually 
wretched.  Various  other  improvements  are  per- 
ceptible. Coin  is  getting  introduced  instead  of 
masses  of  lead  and  silver ;  manufactures  are  im- 
proving; implements  of  better  construction  are 
used;  justice  is  better  administered ;  life  is  secure ; 
property  is  sacred ;  religion  is  fitee ;  taxes,  though 
heavy,  are  more  equitablv  imposed ;  and  courts  of 
justice  are  pure  generally.  Formerly  men  were 
deterred  from  gathering  round  them  comforts 
superior  to  their  neighbours,  or  building  better 
houses,  for  fear  of  exactions.  Now,  being  secure 
in  their  earnings,  the  newly-built  houses  are  much 
improved  in  size,  materials,  and  workmanship. 
The  presiding  oflicer  in  each  prov.  sits  as  magis- 
trate on  certain  days  every  week ;  and  before  him 
every  citizen,  male  or  female,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  lawyers,  may  plead  his  cause,  and  have 
immediate  redress.  Everywhere,  in  British  Bir- 
mah,  the  people  praise  English  justice.' 

TENBY  (Welsh,  DyrAych-y-Pyagod),  a  parL 
and  mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and  sea-port  of  Wales, 
CO.  Pembroke,  hund.  Narberth,  on  tne  summit  of 
a  promontory  on  the  W.  side  of  Carmarthen  Bay, 
9  m.  E.  Pembroke,  on  the  Great  Western  railwav. 
Pop.  of  bor.  2,982  in  1861.  llie  town  consists 
principally  of  one  long  and  broad  street,  lined  with 
good  houses,  and  pretty  well  paved.  It  is  partly 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  is  further  defended  by 
some  batterfes  on  the  shore ;  its  castle,  supposed 
U>  have  been  built  by  the  Flemings,  by  whom  this 
part  of  the  country  was  formerly  occupied,  is  in 
a  state  of  decay.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a 
spacious  structure,  146  fL  in  length  and  83  in 
breadth,  with  an  elegant  spire  152  ft.  in  height, 
supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  m  Wales,  and  painted 
white  to  render  it  a  conspicuous  mark  for  sea- 
men. The  roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  bv 
arcades,  having  fluted  pillars,  and  the  ceiling  is 
formed  of  carved  wood,  ornamented  with  several 
figures  and  armorial  bearings.  In  the  interior  are 
several  monuments.  An  ancient  edifice  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  W.  entrance  is  now  used  as  a 
school.  A  flight  of  step  on  the  outside  leads  to 
the  apartment  near  which  is  a  small  arch  in  the 
style  of  Henry  VII.,  and  two  others  occur  in  an 
old  wall  opposite.  These  are  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  principal  entrances  to  St  Marv's  Col- 
lege, once  a  convent  of  Carmelite  friars,  founded 
in  1899.  The  remains  of  St.  John's  chapel  are 
situated  in  a  marshy  spot  200  or  800  yards  from 
the  town.  Those  of  St.  Julian's  stand  upon  the 
pier,  near  its  extremity.  Opposite  the  town  are 
some  wild  masses  of  rock,  lorming  the  islands  of 
St.  Catherine,  and  more  distant  are  those  of  St. 
Margaret  and  Caldy.  Eastward  stretch  the  Norton 
sands  bounded  by  grand  and  high  cliffs.  Round 
the  S.  and  W.  sides  of  the  town  are  the  white  or 
whit-sands,  presenting  a  romantic  and  agreeable 
walk,  2  m.  in  length,  to  Giltar.  The  towu-hall, 
court  house,  new  market  and  slaughter  houses, 
public  baths,  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  reading- 
rooms,  and  bowling  sreen  are  the  other  most  con- 
spicuous objects  at  fenby.  The  town  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  much  commercial  importance ; 
and,  after  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings  here,  it 
exported  considerable  quantities  of  woollen  doths. 
At  present  its  trade  is  inconsiderable. 
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Tenhj  is  a  creek  of  the  port  of  Milford.  Nine 
or  ten  vessels  from  Plymoath  and  Brixbolme 
make  it  their  station  during  the  fishing  season, 
and  supply  the  Bristol  market.  Its  oysters,  which 
are  of  superior  quality,  are  sentpickled  to  London, 
Liverpool,  and  other  places.  Tenby  is  now  prin- 
cipally distinguished  as  a  watenng^place,  for 
which  it  is  sin^^ularly  well  adapted,  by  the  great 
beaaty  of  its  situation,  and  the  protection  from 
rough  weather  which  it  receives  from  the  conti- 
guouB  head-lands.  It  has  grown  rapidly,  espe- 
cially in  good  houses ;  most  of  which  have  been 
built  within  the  last  40  years.  The  public  baths 
are  both  extensive  and  elegant;  they  comprise 
numeroas  bath  and  dressing  rooms,  warm  and 
vapour  baths,  bed- rooms  for  invalids,  a  handsome 

{)romenade  room,  and  are  approached  by  an  exoel- 
ent  carriage  road.  The  water  of  their  large  reser- 
voirs is  changed  every  tide. 

Tenby  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  three  alder- 
men, and  twelve  councillors.  Its  earliest  charters 
appear  to  have  been  granted  about  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  but  the 
earliest  extant  is  of  Richard  III.  Previously  to 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act  theie  were  nearly  400 
burgesses  in  the  corporation,  but  their  functions 
were  merely  nominal ;  and  the  whole  management 
of  the  bor.  rested  with  the  common  council,  which 
consisted  of  about  40  members.  The  town  has 
only  a  few  small  endowments  fur  charitable  pur- 
poses. Courts  of  petty  sessions  weekly  are  held, 
but  the  only  gaol  consists  of  two  large  cells,  for- 
merly the  old  garrison  dungeon.  Prisoners  are 
rarely  confined  here :  when  £e  term  of  imprison- 
ment exceeds  a  month,  they  are  sent  to  the  gaol 
at  Haverfordwest.  The  Reform  Act  did  not  alter 
the  previous  limits  of  the  parU  bor.,  which  now 
sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  in  conjunction  with 
Pembroke,  Wiston,  and  Milford.  It  had  previously 
sent  one  with  Pembroke  and  Weston  only,  the 
light  of  voting  having  been  in  the  burgesses,  who, 
acting  under  uie  influence  of  the  common  council, 
returned  the  nominee  of  the  patron  of  the  borough. 
Registered  electors,  in  the  different  bors.,  1,510  in 
1865.  Markets,  Wednesdays  and  Satnrda3rs;  fairs, 
Mav  4,  Whit-Tuesday,  July  81,  Oct.  2,  and  Dec  4. 

f  ENEDOS,  a  small  but  celebrated  island  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  15  m.  SSW.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles  (an.  HeUe^poniua)^  and  about  5  m. 
W.  from  the  shore  of  the  Troad,  which  it  still 
serves  to  point  out;  its  highest  summit,  Mount  St 
Elias,  being  in  Lit.  39<^  60'  15"  N.,  long.  26<3  8'  £. 
Pop.  estimated  at  7,000.  Though  rugged,  it  is 
tolerably  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  red 
muscadine  wine  of  Tenedos  is  the  best  of  the 
Levant.  It  begins  to  lose  its  colour  when  about 
14  or  15  years  of  age,  but  retains  its  fiavour  and 
strength  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  town,  on 
the  K£.  side  of  the  island,  is  defended  by  a  small 
fort.  On  the  N.  the  port  is  protected  by  a  pier, 
and  it  has  pretty  good  anchorage.  In  antiquity 
it  was  a  sort  of  dep6t  for  the  produce  destined  for 
Constantinople ;  and  Justinian  erected  in  it  a  large 
warehouse,  the  ruins  of  which  are  sdll  extant, 
where  vessels  loaded  with  com  from  Alexandria 
discharged  their  cargoes  when  they  happened  to 
be  prevented,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  by  con- 
trary winds  fh>m  making  a  passage  through  the 
Hellespont  to  the  capitaL 

Tenedos,  according  to  Strabo  ^ib.  xiiL),  had  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  but  it  is  principally' 
known  from  its  having  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Troy  by  Homer — 

'  Thou  Bonroe  of  light  I  whom  Tenedos  adoret ; ' 
Pope's  Iliad,  i.  line  65. 

and  by  Virgil.    According  to  the  latter,  it  was  the 
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place  to  which  the  Grecian  fieet  made  their  feigned 
retreat  before  the  sack  of  Troy  :— 

'  Est  in  conspecta  (Trojse)  Tenedos,  notissfmii  fsmi 

Insula,  dives  opum,  Pilaml  dum  r^n*  manebant.' 

iBneid,  IL  line  31. 

TENERIFFE,  or  TETDE  (PEAK  OF),  a 
famous  oonical  and  volcanic  mountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  of  which  its 
basis  occupies  the  greater  portion  (see  Cahabt 
Islands),  rising  to  the  height  of  12,172  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Peak  consists  of  an 
enormoos  dome  of  trachyte,  covered  with  layers  of 
basalt.  The  summit  or  the  cone  (£7  Pitonj  the 
sugar  loaf)  is  terminated  by  a  crater  surrounded 
by  a  circular  wall,  or  parapet  Humboldt,  who 
descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  found  the 
heat  was  perceptible  only  in  a  few  crevices,  which 
gave  vent  to  aqueous  vapours,  with  a  peculiar 
buzzing  noise.    (Personal  Narrative,  L  173.) 

^  The  ascent  of  the  Peak  is  distin^ished  by  a 
difference  of  vegetation  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  is  observed  on  the  ascent  of  Etna.  Above 
the  lower  and  more  fertile  tracts  near  the  sea, 
where  date  trees,  plantains,  su^-canes,  Indian 
figs,  vines,  and  ohves  flourish  m  profusion,  rises 
what  is  called  the  region  of  laurels.  These  axe 
fed  by  a  vast  number  of  springs,  that  rise  up  amid 
a  turf  covered  with  perpetual  verdure.  Extensive 
plantations  of  chestnuts  occur  in  the  lower  part, 
above  which  rise  four  species  of  laurel,  and  an  oak 
resembling  that  of  Thibet  The  underwood  in  the 
lower  part  consists  of  arborescent  heath,  and  in 
the  upper  part  of  ferns.  Above  this  commences  a 
vast  forest  of  fir  and  pine  trees  which  characterise 
the  colder  regions  of  the  earth.  Succeeding  to 
this  is  a  vast  plain,  like  a  sea  of  sand,'  covered 
with  the  dust  of  pumice  stone,  which  continually 
fills  the  air.  It  is  embellished  with  tufts  of  the 
beautiful  shrub  called  the  retama  (Spartwm  nubi- 
genumf  Alton),  growing  to  the  height  of  nine  feet, 
and  loaded  with  odoriferous  flowers,  which  are  said 
to  communicate  a  peculiar  excellence  to  the  flesh 
of  the  goats  that  feed  upon  them.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  plain  the  rich  verdure  of  the  island  ta<- 
minates,  as  well  as  all  appearance  of  habitation ; 
and  the  traveller  ascends  afterwards  through  a 
complete  solitude.  Above  this  sandy  plain  are  the 
Maipava,  a  name  which  the  Spaniards  apply  to 
grounds  destitute  of  vegetable  mould,  and  covered 
with  loose  and  broken  fragments  of  lava.  The 
ascent  here  is  steep,  and  extremely  fiitiguing,  as 
the  blocks  of  lava  roll  from  beneath  the  feet,  and 
often  leave  deep  hollows.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  Malpays  is  a  small  plain  called  the  Sambleta, 
from  the  centre  of  which  the  Piton,  or  conical 
summit  rises  to  the  height  of  about  2,350  fV.  Here 
are  found  those  spiracles  which  are  called  by  the 
natives  the  Nostrils  of  the  Peak,  consisting  of 
crevices  whence  issue  watery  and  hot  vapours. 
The  ascent  of  the  PiUm  is  'steep,  and  rendered 
difilcult  by  the  loose  ashes  with  which  it  is 
covered.  At  the  top  there  is  scarcely  room  to 
stand,  and  the  crater,  as  already  stated,  is  enclosed 
by  a  steep  wait  The  view  from  the  top  of  the 
Peak,  though  characterised  by  peculiar  beauty, 
falls  far  short  of  the  magnificent  prospect  from  the 
summit  of  Etna.  The  cultivated  and  wooded  parts 
of  the  island  are,  however,  seen  in  close  i»oximity, 
and  the  steep  and  naked  declivities  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  mountain  strikingly  contrast  with  the 
smiling  aspect  of  the  country  beneath.  The  trans- 
parent atmosphere  enables  the  spectator  to  dis- 
tinguish minute  objects,  such  as  houses,  sails  of 
vessels,  and  trunks  of  trees.  Beyond  the  eye 
wanders  on  all  sides  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  commands  the  whole  archipelago  of 
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the  CaoArioB.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  view  ez< 
tends  as  far  as  Cape  Boiador,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  summit  of  the  Peak  is  a  ucHfatarcL,  or  ex- 
tinguished volcano,  whence  no  eruption  has  taken 
place  since  its  discovery  by  Europeans ;  but  some 
eruptions  have  taken  p'laoe  from  the  sides  of  the 
monntain  during  the  course  of  last  century.  In 
1704,  one  occnired  in  the  district  of  Guimar,  which 
buried  several  valleys,  and  approached  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  port  of  Orotava.  Two  vears 
after,  in  1706,  the  lava,  issuing  forth  in  a  ditferent 

auarter,  buried  the  town  and  port  of  Garachioa 
lien  tlMB  finest  and  most  frequented  in  the  island. 
Another  eruption  happened  in  June,  1798,  not  far 
from  the  summit  of  the  Peak,  but  it  was  not  pro- 
dncrive  of  much  damage. 

Notwithstanding  its  ]3roximitv  to  the  equator, 
.  and  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  !lPiton,  or  cone,  is 
covered  with  snow  during  several  months  of  the 
winter,  and  snow  is  always  found  in  the  hollows 
not  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  A  powerful  heat 
is  always  felt  on  the  ground  at  the  summit  of  the 
cone,  and  Ilumboldt  mentions  that  his  hands  and 
face,  and  those  of  his  party,  were  frozen,  while 
their  boots  were  burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  walked.  (Humboldt's  Personal  Nar- 
rative, L  147-194;  Lycll's  Geok)gy,  iL  188.) 

TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  If.  States  of  N. 
America,  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
kt.  350  and  36°  40'  N.,  and  long.  82^  and  90°  W., 
having  N.  Kentucky  and  Yiiginia,  EN.  Carolina, 
S.  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  W.  the 
river  Mississippi,  which  divides  it  from  Arkansas 
and  Missouri.  Ajrea,  46,600  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,109,801 
in  1860.  The  E.  part  of  this  state  is  intersected 
\yj  the  Alleghany  chain,  which  here  sometimes 
nses  to  the  height  of  2,000  ft. ;  the  middle  part  is 
hilly,  while  the  W.  portion  is  an  extensive  undu- 
lating plain.  Principal  rivers,  after  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  both  tribu- 
tanes  of  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  rises  near 
Franklin  in  N.  Carolina,  and  runs  at  first  NW.  to 
about  35  m.  WSW.  Knoxville ;  it  then  turns  to 
the  SW.,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  near 
Decatur  in  Alabama.  After  a  bend  to  the  WNW. 
it  again  enters  the  state  of  Tennessee  about  long. 
88°  W.,  and  its  course  thenceforwards  is  generally 
northward  to  its  mouth  in  the  Ohio,  about  20  m. 
SW.  Salem.  At  its  outlet  it  is  about  600  yards 
in  width.  It  is  navigable  for  steam  vessels  of  large 
size  for  250  m.,  and  as  much  further  for  boats  of 
40  or  50  tons.  It  has  several  tributaries,  some  of 
which  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance. 
At  present,  no  towns  of  consequence  are  situated 
on  Its  banks.  Tennessee  is  ^nerally  well  watered, 
and,  except  in  the  mountainous  parts,  comprises 
a  good  deal  of  excellent  land.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabs. 

The  products  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Kentucky,  with  the  addition  of  cotton.  Indian 
com,  wheat,  and  oats  are  the  principal  com  crops. 
Cotton  is  grown  in  most  parts  of  the  state. 
Tobacco  is  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
its  produce  being  estimated  at  about  36,500,000 
lbs.  In  the  E.  grazing  is  a  good  deal  attended 
to,  and  consideraole  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  reared  for  the  markets  of  the  eastern  states. 
Coal,  iron,  salt,  marble,  and  nitre  are  found ;  and 
some  of  these,  with  cotton,  Indian  com,  wheat, 
flour,  tobacco,  fruit,  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  whiskey, 
live  stock,  salted  meats,  lard,  coarse  linen  goods, 
and  gunpowder,  constitute  the  principal  exports, 
being  mostly  sent  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  25  mems., 
and  a  house  of  representatives  of  75  mems.,  who, 
with  the  governor,  are  elected  for  two  years.  The 
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judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  by  a  joint 
vote  of  both  houses  for  twelve  years,  and  those 
of  the  inferior  courts,  in  the  same  manner,  for 
twelve  years.^  In  the  election  for  representatives, 
eveiT  free  wliite  male  citLzen  has  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  co.  of  which  he  has  been  an  mhabitant 
for  six  months  previously.  The  pay  of  senatois 
and  representatives  is  four  dollars  a  day.  Mur- 
freesborough  was  the  former  capital,  but  Nash- 
ville is  now  the  seat  of  government 

The  colonisation  of  Tennessee  commenced  about 
1757,  and  the  settlers  entered  warmlv  into  the  re- 
volutionary war.  The  territory  b^onged  to  N. 
Carolina  previously  to  1790,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States;  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1796, 
it  was  received  as  a  state  into  the  Union.  It 
sends  8  mems.  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

TENTERDEN,  a  mun.  bor.,  mar.  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Scray,  the  mun. 
bor.,  comprising  all  the  hund.  of  Tenteiden,  and 
the  par.  of  same  name,  together  with  a  pvt  of 
the  par.  of  Ebony  ;  43  m.  SE.  Londoh.  Area  of 
par.  8,620  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  3,656,  and  of  bor. 
3.762  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  finely  situated 
on  an  eminence,  environed  by  hop-grounds,  is 
well  built.  It  consists  principally  of  a  single 
street,  continuous  with  which  is  the  straggling 
village  of  Bird's  Isle  to  the  N.,  and  a  little  to  the 
E.  is  the  hamlet  of  Lye  Green.  The  par.  church, 
a  spacious  stmcture,  consists  of  a  nave,  N.  aisle 
and  chancel,  with  a  well-built  lofty  tower  at  the 
one  end,  on  which  are  sculptured  the  amis  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  to  which  foundation 
this  church  was  appropriated  in  1259.  The  living 
of  Tenterden,  a  vicarage,  worth  Yllh  a  year,  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterburv. 
It  has,  also,  chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and 
Unitarians,  a  free  school  founded  in  1521,  for  six 
scholars,  and  which  has  been  greatly  enlaiged  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  several  minor  chari- 
ties. Tenterden  has  no  manufactures,  and  de- 
pends entirely  on  its  retail  trade  with  the  rich 
agricultural  country  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
upon  its  proximity  to  Romney  marshes ;  which  has 
made  it  a  place  of  residence  for  persons  engaged 
in  the  grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  manh. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Tenterden  was  in- 
corporated and  annexed  to  the  town  and  port  of 
Rve ;  but  the  earliest  existing  charter  is  that  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  governed,  under  the  Mun.  Re- 
form Act,  by  a  mayor,  8  aldermen,  and  12  coun- 
cillors, who  hold  petty  sessions  weekly,  and  a 
court  of  record  every  fortnight.  Maiket  day, 
Friday:  fair,  first  Monday  in  May,  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  pedlery. 

TEQUENDAMA  (FALL  OF),  a  celebrated 
cataract  in  the  repub.  of  New  Granada,  Colombia, 
in  the  course  of  the  Bo^ta  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Magdalena,  a  few  mues  W.  from  Bogota.  A 
short  distance  above  the  fall  the  river  is  140  ft.  in 
breadth ;  bat  being  forced  into  a  narrow,  though 
deep  bed  of  only  40  ft.  in  width,  it  is  precipitated 
at  two  bounds  down  a  perpendicular  rock,  to  the 
depth  of  650  ft. ;  and,  even  in  very  dry  seasons, 
Humboldt  says  the  volume  of  water  still  presents 
a  side  view  of  90  sq.  metres.  *  The  cataract  forms 
an  assemblage  of  everv  thing  that  is  sublimelv 
picturesque  in  beautiful  sceneiy.  This  fall  is  not, 
as  has  been  commonly  said,  the  loftiest  in  the 
world ;  but  there  scarcely  exists  a  cataract  which, 
from  so  lofty  a  height,  precipitates  so  voluminous 
a  mass  of  waters.'  (Humboldt's  Researches,  i,  17.) 
The  body  of  water,  when  it  first  parts  from  its 
bed,  forms  a  broad  arch  of  glassy  appearance ;  a 
Uttle  lower  down  it  assumes  a  fleecy  form;  and 
ultimately,  in  its  progress  downwards,  it  shoots 
forth  into  millions  of  small  tubular  masses,  which 
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chase  each  other  like  sky-rockets.  The  noise 
which  attends  the  fall  is  quite  astounding;  and 
dense  clouds  of  vapour  are  sent  up,  which  nse  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  mingle  with  the  atmo- 
sphere, forming  m  their  ascent  the  most  beautiful 
rainbows.  The  comparative  smallness  of  the 
stream  which  runs  on  from  the  foot  of  the  fall, 

E roves  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  water  is  lost 
y  evaporation.  (Mod.  Trav.,  xxvii.  830.)  What 
gives  tne  Fall  of  Tequendama  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance, is  the  great  difference  in  the  vegetation 
surrounding  its  different  parts.  At  the  summit 
the  traveller  '  finds  himself  surrounded,  not  onlv 
with  the  oro/to,  begonia,  and  the  yellow  bark 
tree,  but  with  oaks,  elms,  and  other  plants,  the 
growth  of  which  recalls  to  his  mind  the  vegetation 
of  Europe ;  when  suddenly  he  discovers,  as  from 
a  terrace,  and,  at  his  feet,  a  country  producing  the 
palm,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  The  true 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  The  difference  of  altitude, 
about  176  metres,  is,  as  Humboldt  has  stated,  too 
inconsiderable  to  have  much  influence  over  the 
temperature  of  the  air.     (Researches,  p.  79,  &c.) 

TEKAMO  (an.  Intemmnia  PratuHa),  a  city  of 
Southern  Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  same  name,  947  ft. 
above  the  sea,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Yezzola, 
where  it  joins  the  Toniino,  16  m.  W.  from  the 
embouchure  of  the  latter  in  the  Adriatic,  and  19 
m.  NNE.  Monte  Ck)mo,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Apennines.  Pop.  16,236  in  1862.  The  city  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  but  is  now 
quite  open.  With  one  exception,  its  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  its  hous^  for  the  most  part, 
mean-looking.  In  the  outskirts,  however,  some 
of  the  houses  are  in  better  taste.  The  cathedral 
has  been  modernized.  There  are  several  convents, 
hospitals,  and  asprlums.  It  has  but  few  manufac- 
tures or  industrial  establishments ;  but  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  Uie  prov., 
and  has  a  royal  college,  a  seminar}^  or  estaolish- 
ment  for  the  instruction  of  the  cleigy,  and  is  the 
residence  of  several  opulent  families.  Its  vicinity 
is  in  general  fertile,  producing  com,  wine,  and  oil 
in  abundance :  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  its  wine 
was  in  high  estimation : — 

*  Turn,  qua  vitiferoe  domitat  Praetatia  pnbes, 
LBBta  laboris,  agros.' 

SUios  Itfllicus,  lib.  zv.  V.  568. 
Some  buried  arches,  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre,  baths, 
and  some  other  edifices,  are  the  principal  remains 
of  the  ancient  city. 

TERCERA.    See  Azores. 

TERLIZZI,  an  inland  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov. 
Bari,  cap.  cant.,  on  an  elevated  site,  18  m.  W.  Ban. 
Pop.  18,668  in  1862.  Notwithstanding  its  size, 
the  city  possesses  little  worth  notice  beyond  a  super- 
abundance of  religious  edifices,  except  a  galler)*  of 
fictures,  comprising  works  by  several  of  the  great 
talian  masters. 

TERMINI  (an.  ThemuB  ^tmerfn«M,  and  simply 
ThemuB)^  a  marit.  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  intend,  of  Palermo, 
cap.  district  and  canton,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  its  ovm  name,  24  m.  ESE.  Palermo.  Pop. 
23,1 93  in  1862.  The  city  is  finely  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  sea;  and  besides 
being  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  is  farther  de- 
fended, towards  the  sea,  by  a  castle  on  a  high  rock, 
commanding  the  town  and  port.  The  streets  arc, 
for  the  most  part,  narrow  and  dirty;  but  it  has 
some  good  public  buildings,  among  which  are 
several  churclies  and  convents,  a  royal  college,  2 
hospitals,  an  asvlum  for  females,  and  convenient 
baths  over  the  hot  springs,  for  which  the  city  has 
been  celebrated  from  the  remotest  epoch,  and  from 
which  she  has  derived  her  modem  as  weU  as  her 
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ancient  name.  The  town  is  a  carioaiore^  or  flip- 
ping port,  and  exports  com,  oil,  shumac,  dried 
fraits,  and  manna.  The  sardine  and  anchovy 
fisheries  are  also  actively  carried  on.  The  haiboor, 
which  is  but  indifferent,  is  open  to  the  N. 

About  6  m.  E.  by  S.  from  Termini,  are  the  mins 
of  the  ancient  Himera,  near  which  Gelon,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  totally  defeated  and  destroyed  an  army 
of  Carthaginians,  said  to  have  comprised  no  fewer 
than  300,000  men,  commanded  by  Hamilcar,  grand- 
father of  Hannibal,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  action. 
The  Carthaginians  were  the  allies  of  Xerxes,  and 
their  defeat  is  said  by  Herodotus  (lib.  viii.  cap. 
166)  to  have  happened  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Greeks  gained  the  victory  of  Salamis,  anmo  480 
B.C.  But  though  it  is  abnndantlv  certain  that 
Gelon  gained  a  great  victory  over  Hamilcar,  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  the  forces  of  the  latter 
amounted  to  half  the  number  mentioned  above. 
Hannibal  never  had  100,000  men  at  any  one  time 
under  his  command ;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
30,000  would  be  much  nearer  the  number  of  Ha- 
milcar*s  army  than  300,000.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod Hannibal  avenged  his  grandfather's  disaster 
by  taking  and  utterly  destroying  Himera.  Such 
of  its  citizens  as  escaped  the  massacre  which 
took  place  on  this  occasion,  sought  an  asylum  in 
ThermsB.  (Cicero  in  Verrem,  li.  cap.  36.)  Au- 
gustus raised  the  latter  to  the  rank  of  a  colony. 
Stesichorus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  poets,  was  a  native  of  Himera. 

TERNATE.    See  Molloca  Islands. 

TIi:RNI  (an.  Interanma),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Perugia,  in  a  rich  and  fine  raUey,  near 
the  light  bank  of  the  Nera  (an.  Nor), 

*  Bnlfni«&  Nar  albns  aqnA.' 

.Sneid,  lib.  vll.  line  514. 

about  4  m.  W.  from  the  famous  falls  of  tbe  Yellino, 
and  49  m.  NNE.  Rome.  Pop.  12,818  in  1862. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  towers ;  but 
though  it  has  wide  streets,  some  tolerable  build- 
ings, and  a  charming  situation,  it  is,  on  Uie  whole, 
poor  and  mean,  retaining  but  few  traces  of  its 
ancient  splendour.  It  has  a  cathedral  with  a 
superb  altar,  a  hospital,  a  monte-di-pieta,  and  some 
other  charitable  foundations,  a  handsome  theatre, 
and  a  building,  erected  in  1827,  for  the  reception 
of  the  waters  of  the  Vellino  for  the  public  accom- 
modation. Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  are 
some  vaults  of  an  amphitheatre  constmcted  under 
Tiberius,  portions  of  temples  of  the  Sun  and  Cybde 
transformed  into  churches,  and  the  remains  of 
public  baths.  The  surrounding  country  is  ex- 
tremely productive,  fecundistimot  lidKm  eampot 
(Tacit.  AnnaL,  lib.  L  cap.  79) ;  and  on  the  river 
are  flour  and  oU  mills  and  tanneries. 

The  historian  Tacitus  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  tnUrammt,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
such  was  really  the  case.  The  emperois  Tacitus 
and  Florianus  are  also  said,  but  on  no  better 
grounds,  to  have  belonged  to  it. 

The  falls  of  the  Vellino,  called  the  Caaeata  dd 
Marmort,  about  4  m.  £.  f\rom  Terai,  are  amongst 
the  most  striking  objects  of  the  kind  that  are  any- 
where to  be  met  with.  The  total  height  of  the 
fall,  which  is  divided  into  three  leaps,  is  probably 
(for  there  is  the  greatest  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments on  the  subject)  from  650  to  750  ft.  The 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  fall  in  an  artificial  channel, 
more  than  1  m.  in  length,  originally  dug  b^  the 
consul  Curius  Dentatua,  mmo  274  B.C.  (Ooero, 
Epist*  ad  Atticum,  Epist.  15) ;  but  the  channel 
having  been  filled  up  by  a  deposition  of  calcareous 
matter,  it  was  widened *and  deepened,  and  in  part 
altered,  in  1596,  and  again  in  1785.  Byron  has 
appropriated  some  magnificent  stanaaa  to  a  notice 
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of  these  falls  (Childe  Harold,  cant.  iv.  st.  69-72) ; 
and  he  adds  in  a  note,  *  I  saw  the  Gascata  del 
Marmore  of  Temi  twice  at  different  periods,  once 
from  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  and  once  from 
the  valley  ^ow.  The  lower  view  is  far  to  be  pre- 
ferred, if  the  traveller  have  time  for  one  only;  but 
in  any  point  of  view,  either  from  above  or  below, 
it  is  worth  all  the  cascades  and  torrents  of  Svrit- 
zerland  put  together.' 

T£RRACINA  (an.  Anxttr  and  Terraeina),  a 
sea-port  town  of  Central  Italy,  deleg.  Frosinone,  at 
the  S.  extremitv  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  59  m. 
SSE.  Rome.  Pop.  4,240  in  1862.  The  town, 
which  is  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  adjoining  the 
embouchure  of  the  canal  for  the  draining  of  the 
marshes,  stands  partly  on  low  ground,  and  partly 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  Wim  the  exception  of 
the  portion  along  the  shore,  it  is  ill  built;  and, 
owing  to  the  deleterious  air  of  the  contiguous 
marshes,  it  is  unhealthy,  and  the  inhab.  have  a 
sickly  appearance.  On  the  hUl  is  the  cathedral, 
erected,  as  is  supposed,  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Anxurus :  higher  up  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Anxur — 

*Impoaitum  aozis  late  candentibns  Anxnr.*^ 

Her.  Bat.,  lib.  1.  sat.  5. 
And  crowning  the  brow  of  the  rock  which  over- 
hangs the  modem  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Galba,  repaired  and  reoccupied  by  Theodoric, 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  Monte  Circello,  and  of  Gaeta  and  the 
Neapolitan  shore,  as  far  as  Baiie.  Pope  Pius  VI. 
endeavoured,  by  improving  the  drainage  of  the 
marshes,  and  by  clearing  out  and  deepening  the 
harbour,  which' had  been  completely  tilled  up,  to 
recover  for  Terracina  some  pcnrtion  of  its  former 
imiMrUnce.  But  his  efforts  have  not  had  the 
anticipated  success;  and  though  the  fishery  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  from  the  port,  it  has 
little  or  no  trade.  In  1810  Napoleon  I.  suppressed 
the  bishopric  of  Terracina. 

Anxur,  which  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Volsci,  subsequently  became  a  Roman  colony,  and 
an  important  naval  station.  It  was  sacked  by 
Alaric,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Arabs  for  about  a 
oen tup-.  1 1  was  also  taken  and  sacked  by  a  French 
force  in  1798. 

TERRANOVA  (an.  Gela),  a  sea-port  town  of 
Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  prov.  Caletanisetta,  cap. 
dLntrict,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  island,  near  the 
raouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  18  m.  £. 
Alicate.  Pop.  10,973  in  1862.  The  town  is  well 
situated  on  a  bank  near  the  sea,  and  has  a  fine 
palace,  belonging  to  the  Duke  de  Montcleone;  but 
the  streets  are  irregular  and  dirty,  and  its  castle, 
churches,  and  convents  appear  to  be  neglected. 
It  has  a  good  hospital.  CoarHe  cloth  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  town,  and  having  a  caricaiore,  or 
shipping  station,  it  has  some  trade  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  com,  wine,  sulphur,  and  soda.  The  cloth 
made  in  the  town  finds  a  good  market  at  the  com- 
mercial fair  held  in  August.  The  anchorage  at 
Terfanova  is  opposite  to,  and  about  1  m.  from,  the 
shore,  in  from  7  to  11  fathoms.  It  is,  like  other 
places  on  the  same  coast,  open  to  the  southerly 
gales,  which  sometimes  throw  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Though  the  question  be  not  free  from  difficulty, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  think  that  Terranova, 
and  not  Alicata,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
(iela.  It  has  some  remains  of  antiquity,  consist- 
ing of  the  foundations  and  mutilated  fragments  of 
a  great  temple,  and  of  a  Doric  column.  Gela  was 
a  Khodian  colony,  and  early  attained  to  consider- 
able distinction.  But  it  is  principally  memorable 
for  having  given  birth  to  Gelon,  prince  or  tyrant 
of  S^Tacuse,  famous  alike  for  his  virtues,  and  for 
lus  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  com-, 
Vou  IV. 
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manded  by  Hamilcar,  grandfather  of  IlannibaL 
Gela  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Phintias, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and  is  included  by  Strabo 
among  the  iminhabited  towns  of  the  island.  The 
modem  town  was  founded  by  Frederick  of  Aragon, 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

T£RU£L  (an.  Turdeto),  a  town  of  Spain,  cap. 
prov.  of  its  own  name  in  Aragon,  on  a  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  flows  the  Guadalaviar,  75  m.  NW. 
Valencia.  Pop.  5,128  in  1857.  The  town  is  walled 
and  tolerably  well  built.  Being  a  bishop's  see,  it 
has  numerous  churches  and  convents ;  one  of  the 
latter,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  being  the  largest 
edifice  in  the  town.  The  cathedral,  an  extensive 
building,  though  its  architecture  is  not  wholly  in 
good  taste,  is  sumptuously  adomed  within,  and 
has,  or,  at  all  events,  had,  many  fine  paintings. 
It  has  several  fountains,  supplied  with  water  by 
an  ancient  aqueduct.  Its  manufactures  comprise 
woollen  and  Unen  fabrics,  shoes,  and  earthenware, 
with  fulling-mills,  dyeing-houses,  tanneries.  The 
vicinity  is  very  fertile,  and  near  it  are  some  cele- 
brated warm  sulphur  springs. 

Teruel  was  a  fortress  of  some  coiusequence  under 
the  Moore,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Alphouso 
II.  in  1171. 

TESCHEN,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  cap. 
circ  and  duchy  of  same  name,  on  the  Olsa,  a  tn- 
butary  of  the  'Oder,  36  m.  ESE.  Troppan.  Pop. 
8,142  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has 
three  suburbs,  a  ducal  castle,  several  Rom.  Cath. 
churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  and  gymnasia  for 
both  persuasions,  that  of  the  former  possessing  a 
libraiy^  of  12,000  voK  There  are  several  other 
supenor  schools,  and  a  military  asylum.  Teschen 
is  the  seat  of  the  circle  tribunal  and  other  courts, 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  cassi- 
meres,  leather,  and  fire-arms.  Here  was  signed  a 
treat V  between  Austria  and  Pmssia,  in  1779. 

TESSIN,  or  TICINO,  the  most  S.  canton  bf 
Switzeriand,  between  hit,  45°  50'  and  46°  37'  N., 
and  long.  8°  25'  and  9°  12'  E.,  being  separated  bv 
the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  from  Uri  and  the  Gri- 
sons  on  the  N.,  while  on  other  sides  it  is  surrounded 
chierty  by  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  territori&*«, 
the  \sLkes  Maggiore  and  Lugano  forming  parts  of 
its  S.  frontier.  Area,  1,034  sq.  m.  Pop.  131,390 
in  1860.  Most  part  of  this  canton  Ls  either  moun- 
tainous, or  divided  into  numerous  valleys  b}'  alpine 
ramifications :  in  the  S.,  however,  it  sinks  to  thu 
level  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  Ticino, 
whence  this  canton  derives  its  name,  has  its  sources 
in  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  the  Valli  Uedretto,  Piora, 
and  Blegno.  Its  course  is  generally  southwanl, 
and  after  intersecting  the  canton  near  its  centre, 
and  traversing  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  its  entire 
length,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Lombanly 
and  Piedmont,  falling  into  the  Po  at  Pavia,  after 
an  entire  course  of  aboiit  100  m.,  about  60  of  which 
are  navigable.  The  climate  of  Tessm  is  mild; 
and  though  its  pastures  be  not  so  good  nor  so  well 
watered  as  those  of  the  cantons  N.  of  the  Alfis, 
its  soil  is  generally  very  fertile.  Agriculture  is, 
however,  extremely  backward,  partly  from  the 
ignorance  and  want  of  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  partly  from  the  too  great  subdivision  of  the 
surface  into  small  properties,  portions  of  which,  at 
great  distances  from  each  other,  sometimes  belong 
to  tlie  same  proprietors.  Wheat,  rye,  and  maize 
are  the  principal  grains  raised :  a  good  deal  of  to- 
bacco is  cultivated.  Wine  is  grown  in  many  dis- 
tricts, but  will  not  keep  for  any  considerable 
period.  The  silk  of  Tessin  is  of  superior  qualitv, 
and  a  supply  worth  from  200,000  to  300,000  SvrLs 
francs  is  sent  annually  into  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. Most  of  the  fruits  common  to  Lombardy 
(luurish  here:  the  chestnut  woods  are  extensive, 
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and  chestnut  floor  is  largely  used  by  the  inhabsi 
The  canton  abounds  with  timber,  but  much  of  it 
is  useless  from  the  want  of  roads  and  expense  of 
carriage.  About  d^OOO  quintals  a  year  of  cheese 
are  sent  into  Italy,  and  calves,  sheep,  and  ho^ 
are  also  exported.  The  chamois  is  a  native  of  this 
canton.  It  sometimes  breeds  with  the  domestic 
goat,  and  the  resulting  progeny  is  greatly  prized 
for  its  skin.  There  are  scarce!]^  any  manufactures, 
and  the  trade  of  Tcssin  is  chiefly  in  the  convey- 
ance of  gfoods  between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  A 
great  many  of  the  male  natives  of  the  canton  emi- 
grate to  Milan,  Venice,  Trieste,  Turin,  Marseilles, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  they  serve  as 
confectioners,  chocolate  manufacturen,  and  waiters 
in  coffee-houses,  leaving  the  labodrs  of  the  fleld 
and  the  cafe  of  the  cattle  to  the  women. 

Tessin  was  merely  a  territory  subordinate  to 
Switzerland  till  1815,  when  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Confederation,  in  which  it  holds  the  eighteenth 
rank.  Its  government  was  materiallv  altered  in 
1830 ;  when  the  grand  council,  which  holds  the 
sovereign  and  legislative  power,  was  made  to  con- 
sist of  114  members,  chosen  in  the  different  com- 
munes by  all  the  citizens  bom  in  the  canton 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  possess  im- 
moveable property  to  the  value  of  200  francs,  or 
the  usufruct  of  such  property  to  the  value  of  300 
francs.  It  chooses  its  own  president,  and  meets 
each  year  bv  rotation  in  Bellanzona,  Locarno,  and 
Lugano.  The  executive  body,  or  lesser  council, 
consists  of  nine  membere,  chosen  by  the  greater 
council  among  its  members.  Equality  before  the 
laws,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  right 
of  petition  are  (piaranteed.  Tessin  is  subdi- 
vided into  eight  districts  and  thirty-eight  circles, 
and  the  latter  a^ain  into  communes.  In  every 
commune  there  is  a  municipal  council  of  from 
three  to  eleven  members,  with  whom  rests  the  di- 
rection of  the  local  police.  A  justice  of  the  peace 
sits  in  each  circle ;  in  each  district  there  is  a  court 
of  primary  jurisdiction ;  and,  for  the  whole  canton, 
there  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  thirteen  members. 
Criminal  processes  appear  to  be  more  common  in 
this  than  in  most  other  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
The  public  revenue,  principally  derived  from  salt 
and  customs'  duties,  amounted' to  1,035,043  francs 
in  1861,  and  the  expenditure,  in  the  same  year,  to 
1,219,935  francs.  Contingent  to  the  army  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  1,804  men.  The  inhabs.  of 
Tessin  are  of  middle  stature,  and  generally  square 
and  strongly  built,  though  they  seldom  attain  a 
great  age.  In  many  respects  they  resemble  their 
Italian  neighbours,  and  their  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Italian.  Among  them  have  been  several 
eminent  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects;  the 
latter  including  Domenico  Fontana,  who  completed 
the  dome  of  St.  Peters,  and  executed  many  other 
great  works  in  Bome.  But  the  bulk  of  the  inhabs. 
are  verv  backward  in  point  of  education. 

TEf  BURY,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Gloucester,  hund.  Longtrce,  near  the  source  of 
the  Avon,  16^  m.  SSE.  Ghiucester.  Area  of  par. 
4,980  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  3,2  74,  and  of  town  2,285, 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets, 
meeting  in  its  centre,  in  which  is  a  laige  market 
house.  It  is  well  built,  the  houses  being  mostly 
of  stone.  The  par.  church  is  a  handsome  edifice ; 
having,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  spire, 
been  rebuilt  in  1781.  It  has  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents and  Baptists,  a  grammar  school,  a  well- 
endowed  Sunday  school  for  all  the  poor  children 
of  the  par.,  and  an  almshouse  for  ei^ht  poor  per- 
sons. The  businesses  of  wool-combing  and  wool- 
stapling  are  carried  on,  but  to  no  great  extent. 
The  supply  of  water  used  formerly  to  be  very  de- 
ficient ;  out  the  deficiency  has  been  obviated  by 
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the  sinking  of  several  deep  weUs.  Markets  oo 
Wednesdays;  ^irs,  four  times  a  year,  for  com, 
cheese,  cattle,  lambs,  and  horses. 

A  fortified  camp,  probably  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, formerly  existed  here;  and  Boman  coins 
have  been  frequently  dug  up  in  and  near  the 
town. 

TETUAN,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Morocco, 
kingdom  Fez,  prov.  Hasbat,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  33  m.  SE.  Tangier.  Pop.  said  to 
amount  to  16,000,  of  whom  9,000  Moors.  4,200 
Jews,  2,000  blacks,  and  800  Beri)ers.  The  town 
stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  crowned  with  a 
square  castle,  the  residence  of  the  governor.  It  is 
of  considerable  extent,  and  its  walls  are  flanked 
in  different  parts  with  square  forts,  on  which  a  few 
pieces  of  onlnance  are  mounted.  Cannon  are  alao 
placed  on  the  castle,  and  on  a  square  tower  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  forming  the  port;  but  it  could 
not  oppose  any  effectual  resistance  to  a  European 
force.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  as  in 
Fez  and  other  cities  of  Morocco,  many  are  nearly 
covered  in  by  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses. 
The  latter  are  frequently  of  two  stories,  and  tole- 
rably well  built  and  finished;  and  there  are  several 
good  mosques.  In  commercial  importance  Tetuan 
ranks  next  to  Fez,  from  which  place  it  receives  the 
goods  brought  by  the  caravans  from  Tunis,  Algiers, 
Alexandria,  and'Timbuctoo.  Wool,  com,  and  other 
provisions,  wax,  hides,  cattle,  leather,  some  ma- 
nufactured stuffs,  and  other  African  produce,  are 
exported  to  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  in  return 
chiefly  for  European  manufactures.  The  port  of 
Marteen  is  about  2  m.  from  the  sea,  on  a  small 
river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  now  so  choked  up 
with  sand  as  to  admit  only  of  the  entrance  of 
small  craft.  The  roadstead,  formed  by  a  high 
pouit  of  land  which  runs  out  into  the  sea  W.  of 
the  river,  is  sheltered  from  W.  winds ;  but  during 
the  prevalence  of  those  from  the  E.  veaseb  must 
retire  to  some  other  place. 

TEWKESBURY,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  mar- 
ket town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Gloucester, 
hund.  Tewkesburv,  on  the  Avon,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  ^vem,  on  the  border  of  Worces- 
tershire, 9  m.  NE.  Gloucester,  and  126  m.  NNW. 
London  by  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  Iwr. 
5,876  in  1861.  Area  of  the  mod.  pari,  bor.,  which 
is  identical  with  the  par.,  1,890  acres.  It  consists 
of  two  principal  thoroughfares,  meeting  in  the 
fonU  of  the  letter  Y,  and  from  which  many  smaller 
streets  branch  out.  The  three  principal  streets 
are  wide  and  respectable,  but  the  other  streets  are 
inferior,  and  are  principally  occupied  by  the  poor 
and  labouring  pop.  The  town  is  nearly  insulated 
by  the  *  Mill  Avon'  (an  ancient  cut,  by  which  the 
Avon  has  been  nearly  diverted  from  its  original 
channel),  and  its  tributaries  the  Carron  and  Swill- 

gate  brooks ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  compactly 
uilt  Many  of  its  houses  are  handsome,  and  it  is 
well-paved  'and  lighted  ¥rith  gas.  The  riven 
encircling  the  town  are  crossed  by  several  brid^ ; 
and,  in  1826,  an  elegant  cast-iron  bridge,  having 
an  arch  172  ft.  in  span,  was  thrown  over  the 
Severn,  about  A  m.  from  the  town.  The  parish 
church,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  flourishing 
Benedictine  abbey,  that  grew  out  of  a  monaster)* 
founded  here  in  715,  is  a  large  and  noble  stnto- 
ture.  Its  length  is  317  ft  within  the  walls,  and 
that  of  the  transept  122  ft.;  the  choir  and  side 
aisles  are  70  ft.  in  breadth,  and  the  W.  front  100 
ft :  the  height  from  the  area  to  the  roof  is  120  ft, 
and  the  height  of  the  tower  is  152  ft  The  nave 
is  Norman, "the  piers  are  round  and  very  lofty;  at 
the  intersection  of  the  cross  is  a  very  fine  Nonnan 
tower,  adorned  with  arches  both  within  and  with- 
out, in  several  stages.    The  choir  has  a  multau- 
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gnlar  east  end,  with  additional  chapels  and  a 
Siapter-honse,  all  of  excellent  decorated  char- 
nctUT ;  the  windows  of  the  aisle  and  transepts  are 
some  decorated  and  some  perpendicular.  The  W. 
window  is  perpendicular,  inserted  into  a  very  lofty 
Norman  arch  of  great  depth,  vrith  shafto  and 
mouldings.  In  the  windows  of  the  choir  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  ancient  stained  glass.  There 
are  some  traces  of  the  cloisters  remaining  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  nave ;  tbey  were  perpendicular  and 
very  rich.  There  are  several  portions  of  very  good 
screen-woiiE  and  stalls.  The  abbey  gate  is  stand- 
ing, though  much  dilapidated.  The  market-house, 
a  handsome  structure,  has  Doric  columns  and 
pilasters,  supporting  a  pediment  in  front.  The 
town-hall,  the  lower  pflurt  of  which  is  used  for 
the  courts,  and  the  upper  part  as  a  council-hall 
and  assembly-room,  was  erected  in  1788  by  Sir 
William  Codiington.  The  other  public  buildings 
include  various  dissenting  chapels,  a  theatre,  the 
borough  gaol,  and  the  com  exchange,  the  latter 
erected  in  1856.  Tewkesbury  has  a  free  grammar 
school  founded  in  1576,  blue-coat,  national,  and 
Lancastrian  schools,  with  almshouses,  a  dispen- 
sary, lying-in-charity,  and  several  other  benevo- 
lent establishments.  The  town  formerly  produced 
considerable  quantities  of  woollen  clotn  and  a 
superior  kind  of  mustard.  Its  principal  manufac- 
tures consist  of  cotton  hosiery.  Wages  of  the 
weavers  vaiy  from  3&  to  8«.  a  week,  the  average 
being  about  6«.  A  few  are  also  employed  in  the 
bobbinet-laoe  trade,  and  in  the  making  of  nails. 
The  carrying  trade  up  the  Severn  and  the  corn- 
market  have  declined  since  the  improvements  in 
the  navi^tion  at  Gloucester  and  the  construction 
of  the  rulroad  between  Stratford  and  Moreton ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  town  is  still  in  a  thriving 
sUte. 

Tewkesbury  has  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
G.  since  the  7th  of  James  I.  The  right  of  voting, 
down  to  the  Reform  Act,  was  in  freemen  and 
holders  of  burgage  tenements,  of  whom  there  were 
then  500.  Registered  electors,  877  in  1866.  The 
mun.  is  co-extensive  with  the  pari.  bor.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors.  It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  a 
aeparate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  a  court  of 
record  for  debts  not  above  60L  Markets,  Wednes- 
dav  and  Saturday. 

In  a  field  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
still  called,  from  the  circumstance,  the  *  Bloody 
^leadow,'  was  fought,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1471,  a 
decisive  engagement  between  the  Yorkists,  under 
Edward  IV.,  and  the  Lancastrians,  under  Queen 
Margaret  and  her  son.  The  Lancastrians  were 
totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  a  gte&t  many 
persons  of  distinction,  and  about  8,000  soldiers  left 
on  the  field.  Margaret  and  her  son  having  been 
taken  prisoners,  the  latter  was  immediately  assas- 
sinated. 

TEXAS,  formerly  an  independent  republic  of 
N.  America,  but  since  1845  incorporated  with  and 
fonnin^  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America.  Its 
limits  formerly  extended  from  the  26th  to  nearly 
the  39th  d^  N.  lat,  and  between  the  93rd  and 
107th  deg.  W.  long.,  being  separated  from  Mexico 
on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Kio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del 
Korte,  and  bv  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas  river 
from  the  territories  of  the  U.  States ;  but  the  actual 
area  of  the  state  is  237,321  sq.  m.,  the  remaining 
portion  being  incorporated  into  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country 
IS  that  of  a  vast  inclined  plane,  gradually  sloping 
from  the  mountains  on  the  W.  eastward  to  the 
sea,  and  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  all  having 
a  S£.  direction.  The  territory  may  be  divided 
into  three  separate  regions,  differing  in  many  re- 


spects from  each  other.  The  first,  or  level,  region 
extends  along  the  coast,  with  a  breadth  inland 
varying  from  100  m.  to  70  and  80  m.  The  soil  of 
this  region  is  principally  a  rich  alluvium,  with 
scarcely  a  stone,  yet  singularly  free  from  stagnant 
swamps.  Broad  woodlands  fringe  the  bai^  of 
the  rivers,  between  which  are  extensive  and  rich 
pasture  lands.  The  second  division,  the  lax^t 
of  the  three,  is  the  undulating  or  rolling-prairie 

Xn,  which  extends  for  150  or  200  m.  larther 
d,  its  widcf  grassy  tracts  alternating  with 
others  that  are  thickly  timbered.  These  last  are 
especially  prevalent  in  the  £.,  though  the  bottoms 
and  river  valleys  thronghout  the  miole  region  are 
well  wooded.  Limestone  and  sandstone  form  the 
common  substrata  of  this  region :  the  upper  soil 
consists  of  a  rich  friable  loam,  mixed  indeed  with 
sand,  but  seldom  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
the  culture  of  the  most  exhausting  products.  The 
third,  or  mountainous  region,  situated  principally 
in  the  SW.,  includes  the  Sierra  Guadaloupe,  a 
portion  of  the  Mexican  Alps,  and  a  desert  tract  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  has  been  little 
explored,  and  is  without  settlements.  The  monn- 
tain  sides  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak, 
cedar,  and  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  shrub^,  and 
thej  inclose  extensive  alluvial  valleys,  most  of 
which  are  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  culture. 

After  the  rivers  already  named,  the  principal, 
proceeding  from  N.  to  S.,  are  the  Neches,  Trinidad, 
Brazos,  Colorado,  and  Nueces.  They  all  fall  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  rather  (except  the  Brazos) 
into  its  bays  and  lagoons.  The  latter  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  h&th  along  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Baltic,  except  that  they  are  upon  a 
much  larger  scale;  and  the  coast,  as  Humboldt 
has  stated,  presents  everywhere  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  navigation,  in  the  long,  low,  narrow 
belts  of  land  by  which  it  is  fenced,  and  which 
bound  the  lagoons ;  in  the  want  of  harbours  for 
vessels  drawing  more  than  12^  ft.  water ;  and  in 
the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Still,  how- 
ever, steam  vessels  have  been  able  to  enter  and 
ascend  these  rivers  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
Rio  Grnnde  del  Norte,  a  noble  stream,  having  an 
estimated  course  of  1,800  m.,  is,  though  in  parts 
broken  by  rapids,  an  important  commercial  chan- 
nel. Galveston  Bay,  mto  which  the  Trinidad 
flows,  by  far  the  finest  on  the  coast,  is  about  35  m. 
in  length  N.  and  S.,  and  from  12  to  18  E.  and  W. 
Its  average  depth  is  from  9  to  10  feet,  but  in  the 
channel  there  are  from  18  to  80  ft,  water. 

The  Texan  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  dty 
season.  The  former  lasts  from  December  to  March, 
during  which  N.  and  N£.  winds  are  most  preva- 
lent; the  latter  from  March  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, during  which  the  winds  vary  from  the  S£. 
round  to  SW.,  may  be  subdivided  into  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn.  From  April  to  September 
the  thermometer  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
has  been  found,  at  a  general  average,  to  range  from 
63°  to  100© ;  average  heat,  9  a.m.,  73^  F.;  at  noon, 
S89 ;  3  p.m.,  77°.  These  great  heats  are,  however, 
tempered  by  continual  and  strong  breezes,  which 
commence  soon  after  sunrise,  and  continue  till 
about  3  or  4  o'clock  p.m.,  and  the  nights  through- 
out the  year  are  cool.  From  March  to  October 
little  rain  falls,  though  thunder-storms  frequently 
occur.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  wet  weather 
is  prevalent ;  th6  rivers  swell  and  inundate  the 
countrv,  and  the  roads  are  generally  rendered  im- 
passable. Snow  is  seldom  seen  in  the  winter, 
except  on  the  mountains.  The  surface  is  in  most 
parts  covered  with  luxuriant  native  grass,  com- 
prising, with  the  common  prairie  grass,  the  gama, 
musquite,  wild  clover,  and  wild  rye,  and  affording 
excellent  pasturage.    It  has,  also,  an  ample  supply 
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of  timber,  as  well  for  use  as  for  ornament.  Live 
oak  (Quercus  sempervirent),  so  valuable  for  ship- 
building, is  here  more  abundant  and  of  better 
quality,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Amenca.  White,  black,  and  post  oak,  ash,  elm, 
hickory,  musquite  (acacia),  walnut,  s^'camore, 
bois  (TarCf  so  called  from  the  Indians  using  it  to 
make  their  bows,  cypress,  and  caoutchouc,  are 
amon^  the  common  trees ;  and  the  mountainous 
parts  in  the  SE.  abound  with  pine  and  cedar  of 
line  quality.  Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  the 
country  is  the  *  Cross-timber '  of  N.  Texas,  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  forests,  vary  ing  in  width  from  5 
to  50  m.,  and  extending  in  a  direct  line  about  the 
long,  of  97°  W.  from  the  woody  region  at  the 
sources  of  the  Trinidad,  northward  to  the  Arkansas 
river.  It  appears  at  a  distance  like  an  immense 
wall  of  wood,  and  from  the  W.,  such  is  its  linear 
regularity,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  planted  bv 
art.  It  forms  the  great  boundary  of  the  W. 
prairies. 

Texas  ]»  amply  supplied  with  fruits  and  garden 
products.  The  climate  of  the  lowlands  is  too  warm 
for  the  apple,  but  almost  every  other  fruit  of  tem- 
perate climates  comes  to  perfection.  Peaches,  me- 
lons, figs,  oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  dates,  and 
olives,  may  be  grown  in  different  localities  with 
little  cost.  Grapes  are  abundant;  and  being  free 
from  the  *  foxv  *  flavour  common  to  the  grapes  of 
most  parts  o^  America,  very  tolerable  wine  has 
been  made  from  tliem.  Vanilla,  indigo,  sarsa- 
parilla,  and  a  laige  variety  of  dyeing  and  medi- 
cinal shnilis  and  plants,  are  indigenous;  and  on 
all  the  river-bottoms  is  an  undergrowth  of  cane, 
so  thick  as  to  be  almost  impervious.  Along  the 
water-courses  also  and  near  the  sea,  the  laiger 
trees  are  sometimes  wreathed  with  Spanish  moss, 
which  serves  both  for  fodder  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cheap  bedding.  The  flora  of  Texas  is 
particularly  rich  and  copious.  Cotton  is  the  great 
agricultural  staple.  The  best  cotton  is  produced 
in  the  low  alliArlal  soils,  and  on  the  rolling  or 
undulating  lands. 

The  rearing  of  live  stock  has  been  long  the 
principal  and  favourite  occupation  of  the  lexan 
settlers,  and  many  of  the  prairies  are  covered  with 
a  valuable  breed  of  oxen,  which  scarcely  require, 
and  certainly  do  not  receive,  much  more  care  or 
attention  than  the  prairie  deer.  It  is  usually 
estimated  that  100  cows  and  calves,  purchased 
for  1,000  dolls.,  will,  in  ten  years,  have  uicreased 
about  36  fold,  thus  numbering  8,600,  worth,  at 
the  same  price,  36,000  dolls.  A  profitable  trade 
in  cattle  is  opened  with  New  Orleans,  and  the 
West  India  islands  offer  coffee,  of  which  the 
Tcxans  use  large  quantities,  in  exchange  for 
cattle.  The  rearing  of  horses  and  mules  is  also 
extensively  pursued:  sheep  thrive  on  the  upper 
lauds,  but  require  folding.  Vast  herds  of  buffaloes 
and  wild  horses  wander  over  the  prairies,  and  deer 
are  everywhere  abundant.  Bears,  cougars,  pec- 
caries, wolves,  foxes,  and  racoons  are  common; 
and  most  of  the  .  planters  are  obliged  to  keep 
packs  of  large  and  powerful  dogs  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  their  stock. 

The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years,  and  is 
not  again  eligible  for  a  similar  term.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  tlie  congress,  composed 
of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The 
latter  body  consists  of  66  mems.,  who  are  bien- 
nially chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  and  each  of 
whom  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  have 
resided  in  the  co.  or  district  which  he  represents 
for  the  six  months  next  preceding  his  election. 
The  senators,  of  whom  there  are  21,  are  chodon 
every  four  years,  by  districts  as  nearly  equal  in 
free  pop.  as  practicable.    Ministers  of  religion  are 
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ineligible  to  a  seat  in  either  house  of  congrm. 
Texas  is' subdivided  into  about  40  counties.  It  is 
further  divided  into  10 Judicial  districts,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  judge.  There  is,  also,  a  supreme 
court,  with  a  chief  and  two  puisne  judges,  chosen 
for  six  years :  their  salaries  are  2,000  dollare  a 
year  each,  no  distinction  being  made  in  favour 
of  the  chief.  Sessions  are  held  once  a  year  at 
Austin,  the  cap.  of  the  state,  commencing  on  the 
second  Monday  of  December.  The  court  luis  ap- 
pellate juiisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  state ; 
but  in  criminal  cases,  and  appeals  from  inter- 
locutory judgments,  it  is  under  legislative  regu- 
lations. Judges  are  nominated  by  the  governor, 
and  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  the  senate;  they 
mav  be  removed  by  an  address  of  two -thirds  of 
both  houses.  The  judges  of  the  district  courts  are 
chosen  for  six  years,  and  hold  a  court  twice  a 
year  in  each  county.  The  district  courts  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  iu 
all  suits  iu  which  more  than  100  dollars  are  at 
stake. 

I^viously  to  1690,  Texas  formed  a  remote  and 
merely  nominal  part  of  the  conquests  of  C^ortez, 
inhabited  almost  wholly  by  predatory  Indian 
tribes;  but  in  that  year  the  Spaniards,  having; 
driven  out  a  colony  of  French  who  had  establish^ 
thenuielves  at  Matagorda,  made  their  first  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  country.  On  the  con- 
summation of  Mexican  independence,  Texas  was 
constituted  one  of  the  federal  states  of  Mexico  in 
conjunction  with  the  adjacent  state  (»f  Coahoila; 
a  union  very  unpopular  with  the  Texans,  and 
which  was  productive  of  the  first  disagreement 
with  the  central  government.  The  war  of  sepa- 
ration commenced  towards  the  end  of  1835,  and  on 
the  21st  of  April,  1836,  the  independence  of  Texas 
was  finally  secured  by  the  defeat  of  the  Mexican 
president,  Santa  Anna,  at  San  Jacinto.  After  a 
lengthened  negotiation  Texas  was  finally  admitted 
into  the  American  union,  29th  December,  1845. 
In  the  great  civil  war  of  1861-65,  the  state  joined 
the  cause  of  the  Confederates,  declaring  its  scTpa- 
ration  from  the  union  by  an  Act  of  Secession, 
dated  Jan.  11, 1861.  The  whole  of  the  state  was 
not  reconquered  by  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  till  the  spring  of  1865. 

TEXEL  (THE),  an  island  belonging  to  Holland 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  oflf  the  point 
of  the  Holder,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  prov.  of 
North  Holland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
channel,  about  2^  m.  across,  called  Mais-diep,  its 
most  southerly  point  being  in  about  lat,  53°  1'  N., 
long.  4°  46'  E.  It  forms  a  canton  of  the  arrond 
Alkmaer;  length  N£.  to  8W.  13  m.,  and  where 
broadest  nearW^  6  m.  in  width.  Pop.  5,690  in 
1861.  The  island  is  low,  and  in  part  marshy, 
but  is  defended  from  the  irruptions  of  the  sea, 
partly  and  principally,  by  a  line  of  duntSf  or  sand- 
banks, which  extend  along  its  W.  coast,  and 
partly  by  strong  dykes.  The  dbtrict  of  Eyerland 
(country  of  eggs),  so  called  from  the  vast  numben; 
of  eggs  deposited  by  the  sea-fowl  on  its  shores 
during  the  breeding  season,  was  formerly  a  distinct 
island,  having  been  united  to  the  Texel  by  a 
dyke  in  1 630.  The  soil,  which  Is  extremely  fertik?, 
is  mostly  employed  in  the  feeding  of  calile  and 
sheep,  tlie  latter  being  of  a  peculiarly  fine  long- 
wooUed  breeiL  The  inhab.,  who  occupy  a  town, 
Burg,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  some  vil- 
lages, in  addition  to  agriculture,  engage  in  tisbin^ 
and  boat-building,  and  act  as  pilots.  There  is  an 
excellent  roadstead  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island, 
which  is  the  usual  place  of  rendezvous  for  mer- 
chantmen from  Amsterdam,  waiting  for  a  favour- 
able wind  to  leave  the  Zuyder-Zee.  The  number 
of  sand-banks  make  the  approach  to  the  island 
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difficult;  and  on  the  W.  side  it  is  all  but  inac- 
cessible. 

Durinff  a  tremendons  storm  in  February',  1825, 
the  sea  broke  through  the  dykes  by  which  the 
island  is  defended,  and  laid  a  lai^ge  portion  of  it« 
surface  under  water,  destroying  great  numbers  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  otherwise  occasioning  a 
heavy  loss  of  property.  The  breach,  however, 
was  soon  after  repaired,  and  it  is  now  supposed  to 
be  better  protected  than  ever. 

Several  naval  engagements  have  taken  place 
off  this  island.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  was 
that  between  the  Duteh  fleet  under  the  famous 
admiral  the  senior  Tromp,  and  the  English  fleet 
under  Monk,  afterwards  duke  of  Albemarle,  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1653.  The  action  was  main- 
tained with  the  utmost  vigour  on  both  sides,  till 
the  death  of  Tromp,  who  was  shot  through  the 
heart,  by  a  musket-ball,  decided  it  in  favour  of  the 
English  fleet, 

THAAIE,  or  TAME,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Oxford,  hund.  Thame,  on  the 
lliame,  a  tributarv  of  the  Thames,  12  m.  E.  Ox- 
ford, and  48  m.  \VNW.  London  by  Great  Western 
railwav.  Pop.  of  town,  2,91 7,  and  of  par.  8,246,  in 
1861.  '  Area  of  par.  6,310  acres.  The  town  con- 
sii«ts  of  three  principal  streets,  uniting  in  a  spacious 
market-place.  It  has  also  a  market-house,  over 
which  is  the  town-haU.  The  par.  church,  a  large 
well-built  cruciform  structure,  comprises  a  nave, 
two  aisles,  a  N.  and  E.  transept,  a  chancel,  and 
has  a  fine  embattled  tower,  supported  by  four 
meagre  pillars.  The  interior  is  of  noble  pn>por- 
tions,  and  contains  numerous  monuments,  but  is 
ill  laid  out,  and  spoiled  by  irregular  galleries. 
Near  the  church  are  some  remains  of  the  prebendal 
house  of  Thame,  now  occupied  b^  offices  belong- 
ing to  the  parsonage  farm ;  and  m  Thame  Park, 
about  1  m.  SE.  the  town,  considerable  portions  of 
an  ancient  Cistercian  monastery  adjoin  the  man- 
sion. In  1558  Lord  Williams  established  a  free 
school  at  Thame :  it  is  open  to  all  boys  of  the 
]>ar.,  and  in  trust  of  the  warden  and  fellows  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  who  nominate  the  master,  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  the  earl  of  Abingdon.  It 
had  a  high  character  during  the  17th  century,  but 
is  now  much  fallen  oflf.  Another  free  school, 
an  almshouse  for  five  poor  people,  and  various 
annual  donations  to  the  poor,  exist  here.  The 
pop.  is  mostly  agricultnral ;  lace-making  by  women 
and  children  is  the  only  manufacture.  The  Thame, 
being  navigable  for  baig^A,  promotes  the  trafiHc  of 
the  town,  and  the  market  is  well  supplied  with 
com  and  cattle. 

lliame  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
station,  and  was  of  some  consequence  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  and  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.  The  famous  constitutional  lawj-er, 
Sir  John  Holt,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
-was  a  native  of  this  town,  where  he  first  saw  the 
light  in  1642. 

THAMES,  a  river  of  England,  being  the  largest 
in'  that  part  of  the  U.  kingdom,  and,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  world.  It  rises  in  Gloucestershire,  being 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Isis,  Lech,  Colne, 
and  Chumet,  rivulets  which  have  their  sources  in 
the  Cotswold  Hills.  The  first,  which  is  the  most 
important,  rises  on  the  bonlers  of  Wiltshire,  a 
little  to  the  SW.  of  Cirencester :  it  flows  E.  by 
Cricklade;  and,  being  augmented  by  the  other 
streams,  the  combined  river  takes  the  name  of 
Thames,  and  becomes  navigable  for  baiges  at 
Lcchlade,  on  the  confines  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Berkshire.  Its  course  is  thence  NE.,  till,  being 
farther  augmented  by  the  Windrush  and  the 
Evcnlode,  from  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  it 
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turns,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Wytham  House,  to  the 
S.  After  passing  Oxford,  it  bends  suddenly  to 
the  W.  by  Nuneham  Park  to  Abingdon.  Having 
again  resumed  its  southerly  direction,  it  is  joined^ 
a  little  below  Dorohester,m  Oxfordshire,  by  the 
Thame. 

This  latter  river  has  several  sources,  of  which 
the  most  remote  are  in  the  central  parts  of  Buck- 
ingham, near  Kreslow  and  Wendon  Lodge,  lliey 
unite  at  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  firom  which  point, 
to  where  it  joins  the  Thames,  it  is  navigable.  It 
may  here  be  proper  to  state,  that,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  the  Thames  obtained  its 
name  (said  to  be  Thame-isis,  shortened  to  Thames) 
from  the  junction  of  the  Thame  with  the  Isis,  or 
with  the  river  coming  from  Gloucestershire.  Pro- 
bably, however,  this  opinion,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  accuracy,  has  no  good  foundation.  At 
all  events,  it  appears  to  be  abundantly  certain 
that  the  river  which  passes  Lechladc.  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  rivulets  already  referred  to,  has 
from  a  very  remote  period  been  called  the  Thames ; 
and  that  the  name  Isis,  given  to  it  by  the  literati 
of  Oxford,  is  not  mentioned  in  ancient  charters 
or  bv  ancient  historians,  and  is  wholly  unknown 
to  the  common  people  in  the  countr)'^  through 
which  it  flows.  (Camden  s  Britannia,  Gibson's 
edition,  i.  100 ;  Campbell's  Political  Survev,  i.  139.) 

From  Wallingford,  a  little  below  the  influx  of 
the  Thame,  the  river  flows  almost  due  S»  till, 
passing  Basildon  Park,  it  turns  E.  to  Heading, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Kennet :  it  then  flows 
NE.  to  Great  Marlow ;  thence  S.  to  Maidenhead, 
and  SE.  by  Windsor  and  Staines,  till  it  receives 
the  Wey.  Ita  course  is  then  E.,  with  many  bold 
sweeps,  to  London ;  and  flowing  through  the  me- 
tropolis, and  being  augmented  by-  the  Lea  from 
Hertfordshire  and  the  Darent,  it  continues  its 
course  E.  till  it  unites  with  the  sea  at  the  Nore 
Light,  45i  m.  below  London  Bridge. 

The  distance  from  London  Bridge  to  Lechlade, 
where  the  Thames  becomes  navigable,  following 
the  windings  of  the  river,  is  14G^  m.;  the  totxd 
rise  from  low-water  mark  at  the  former  to  the 
latter  being  about  258  ft.  This  ascent  is  overcome 
by  means  of  several  locks,  constnicted  at  different 
periods,  of  which  the  first  is  at  Teddington,  18f  m. 
above  London  Bridge;  this,  consequently,  is  the 
limit  to  which  the  tide  flows.  The  low-water 
surface  of  the  river,  from  Teddington  Lock  to 
London  Bridge,  falls  about  16  ft.  9  in.,  or  about 
lOf  in.  a  mile,  at  an  average.  The  high-waU'r 
mark  at  Teddington  is  about  1  ft.  6  in.  above  the 
high  water-mark  at  the  bridge ;  and  the  time  of 
high  water  is  about  two  hours  later.  The  average 
fall  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  Teddington  to 
Ijondon  Bridge,  is  about  1  ft.  a  mile ;  the  breadth 
of  the  river  at  London  Bridge  is  692  ft. 

Though  not  a  rapid,  the  luames  is  by  no  means 
a  sluggish,  river ;  it  rolls  forward  with  an  equable 
and  steady  current,  and  was  formerly  remarkable 
for  the  purity  of  its  waters.  It  has  been  admirably 
described  by  Denham,  in  his '  Cooper's  Hill ' : — 

*  Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage ;  \tithont  o'erflowixig,  full." 

But  it  is  as  a  navigable  and  commercial  river, 
having  London  on  its  banks,  and  bearing  on  its 
bosom  numberless  ships  fraught  with  the  produce 
of  every  country  and  every  climate,  that  the 
Thames  is  principally  distinguished.  Its  depth 
of  water  is  so  great,  that,  as  a  shipping  port,  Lon- 
don enjoys  peculiar  advantages ;  even  at  ebb  tide 
there  is  from  12  to  13  ft.  water  in  the  fair  way  of 
the  river  above  Green^idch ;  and  the  mean  range 
at  the  extreme  springs  is  about  22  ft;.  The  river 
is,  in  fact,  navigable  as  far  as  Deptford  for  ships 
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of  any  burden ;  to  Blackwall  for  those  of  1,400 
tons ;  and  to  the  St  Katherine's  Docks,  adjoining 
the  Tower,  for  vessels  of  800  tonsL  As  already 
stated,  it  is  navigable  by  bta^  to  the  confines  of 
Gloucestershire ;  and  the  navigation  is  thence  con- 
tinued by  canals  through  Cirencester  and  Stroud 
to  the  Severn ;  but  the  usual  water  communica- 
tion between  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol  is  ^  the 
Kennet,  which  unites  with  the  Thames  at  Kead- 
ing.  The  conveyance  of  goods  by  this  channel 
usually  occupies  about  seven  days;  and  the  navi- 
gation is  besides  exposed,  particulaiiy  between 
Heading  and  London,  to  much  interruption  from 
droughts,  floods,  Ac.  The  whole  course  of  the 
river,  from  its  source  to  the  Nore,  is  reckoned  at 
from  206  to  210  m. 

The  removal  of  the  old  London  Bridge  caused 
a  considerable  change  in  the  river  above,  and 
also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  below  the  bridge. 
Owing  to  the  contracted  arches  through  which 
the  water  had  to  make  its  way  at  the  old  bridge, 
there  was  a  fall  of  from  4  ft.*9  in.  to  5  ft  at  low 
water :  this  fall  is  now  reduced  to  about  2  in. ;  so 
that  the  low-water  line  above  the  bridge  is  nearly 
5  ft  lower  at  spring  tides  than  formerly.  This 
effect  will,  f)robably,  be  increased  by  the  new  em- 
bankment ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  greatly  in- 
creased body  of  tidsl  water  flows  up  and  down 
the  river;  and,  as  it  meets  with  no  obstraction, 
it  flows  with  a  decidedly  greater  velocit3\  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  scour  and  deepen  ^e  channel, 
which  influence  is  sensibh"^  felt  as  far  up  as 
Putney,  7^  miles  above  London  Bridge.  The 
shores  above  the  latter,  that  were  formerly  foul 
and  muddy,  are  now  becoming  dean  shingle  and 
gravel,  and,  near  low  water,  the  beach  is  quite 
hard  and  firm.  The  shoals  are  also  decreasing 
below  the  bridge ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  change  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  felt 
from  the  Nore  up  to  Teddington. 

Before  the  removal  of  the  old  bridge,  a  baTge, 
starting  froom  the  pool  with  the  first  of  the  flood, 
could  not  get  farther  than  Putney  Bridge  without 
the  assistance  of  oar&  But,  under  similar  drcnm- 
stances,  a  baip^  now  reaches  Mortlake,  4  m.  farther 
up,  before  using  oars,  and,  with  a  little  help,  she 
may  reach  Richmond,  and,  taking  hones  there, 
may  get  to  Teddington  in  a  tide.  The  descent 
down  the  river  has  been  equally  facilitated ;  the 
mean  velocities  of  the  flood  and  ebb  between  Lon- 
don Bridge  and  Westminster  Bridge,  are,  flood, 
8  m.  an  hour,  extreme,  3^ ;  ebb,  3^  m.,  extreme,  3|. 

Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames,  tlie  Kennet, 
Wey,  Lea,  and  Darent  only  are  navigable,  and 
are,  therefore,  the  only  ones  that  we  need 
notice. 

'  The  Kennet  swift,  for  sIlTer  eels  renowned/ 

rises  on  Marlborough  Downs,  in  Wiltshire,  and, 
pursuing  an  easterly  course,  falls  into  the  Thames 
at  Beadmg.  It  has  been  made  navigable  as  far 
as  Newbury ;  whence  the  canal  previously  men- 
tioned is  carried,  by  Devizes  and  Bradford,  to 
Bath  and  Bristol  The  Wey  falls  into  the  Thames 
near  Oatlands;  it  has  its  source  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Uaznpshire,  and  has  been  rendered  navi- 
gable from  Godalming  to  the  Thames,  a  distance 
of  abont  20  m.  The  first  navigation  locks  used  in 
England  are  said  to  have  been  constructed  on  this 
river.  The  Lea  rises  in  the  chalk  hills  near  Luton, 
in  Bedfordshire;  and,  preser^nng  a  southerly 
course,  falls  into  the  Thames  near  the  East  India 
Docks.  It  has  been  made  navigable,  by  collateral 
cuts  and  otherwise,  as  far  as  Hertford.  This  navi- 
gation, which  is  of  considerable  importance,  began 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  legislature  so 
early  as  1425,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,    It  has 
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not  yet,  however,  received  all  the  improrement 
and  extension  of  which  it  is  capable.  (Priestley  oa 
Inland  Navigation,  p.  411.)  ITie  Darent  has  its 
source  near  Westerham,  in  Kent ;  it  falls  into  the 
Thames  abont  4  m.  below  Dartford,  to  which  it  is 
navigable. 

THANET  (ISLE  OF).    See  Keht. 

THAXTED,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, 00.  Essex,  hund.  Dunmow,  on  the  Chehner, 
near  its  source,  84  m.  NE.  London.  Area  of 
parish,  5,890  acrev.  Pop.  2,302  in  1861.  The 
town  b  irregularly  built,  and,  excepting  its 
church,  has  no  public  edifice  worth  notice :  this  is 
a  laige  and  fine  structure,  in  the  peqiendicnlar 
style,  its  earliest  existing  part  probably  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  bailt 
cathedral-wise,  with  a  transept  between  the  nave 
and  chancel :  its  internal  length  is  183  ft ;  breadth, 
87  ft ;  and  at  its  W.  end  is  a  tower,  with  a  very 
rich  crocketted  spire,  181  ft  in  height  The 
whole  fabric  is  embattled  and  supported  bv  strong 
buttresses,  terminated  by  canopied  niches  and 
pinnacles,  curiously  purfled.  The  N.  porch  is 
richly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  the  cornice 
and  upper  part  charged  with  various  figure 
Above  the  entrance  are  two  escutcheons,  one  con- 
taining the  arms  of  France  and  England,  and  the 
other  those  of  the  House  of  York ;  a  part  of  the 
edifice  having  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
Edw.  IV.,  the  rest  chiefly  at  that  of  the  noble 
families  of  Clare  and  Mortimer.  *  The  nave  is 
curious,  being  not  so  wide  aa  either  of  the  aisles. 
Most  of  the  buttresses  of  the  aisles  are  enriched 
with  panelling,  and  have  fine  pinnacles.  Some 
of  the  vrindows  are  square-headed ;  their  tmceiy 
has  been  much  mutuated.  This  church  had,  at 
one  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  fine  stained 
glass,  which  has,  however,  long  been  gradually 
diminishing.*  (Hickman,  Gothic  Architecture.) 
The  living,  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Miy- 
nard,  is  worth  450^  a  year.  Thaxted  has  meeting 
houses  for  several  sects,  a  par.  school  for  50  children, 
an  endowment  of  neariy  4,0002.,  by  Lord  May- 
nard,  in  1698,  for  general  charitable  purposes,  and 
many  minor  charities*  It  was  a  mun.  bor.  till  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  when,  on  the  corporate  officers 
being  served  with  a  ow  warranto,  its  privileges 
were  dropped,  and  its  former  guildhall  is  now  the 
workhouse. 

llie  town  is  of  high  antiquitv,  its  church  being 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. 

THEBES,  THEB^,  or  DIOSPOLIS  (the  city 
of  Jupiter),  a  once  famous,  but  long  ruined  city 
of  Upper  Egypt,  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Pharaohs  when  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and 
whose  remains  exceed  in  extent  and  magnificence 
all  that  the  most  lively  imagination  could  figure 
to  itself.  The  ruins  are  situated  in  about  lat  2d^ 
43'  N.,  long.  820  39'  E.,  in  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile,  stretching  about  7  m.  along  both  banks 
of  the  river,  and  extending  to  the  mountains  on 
either  side.  One  mifht  suppose,  seeinjg  the  vast 
magnitude  of  its  public  edifices,  that  its  private 
buildings  would  be  in  a  ccnesponding  style  of 
magnificence ;  but  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the'Egyp- 
tians  were  little  solicitous  in  respect  of  the  latter; 
and,  at  all  events,  all  traces  of  pnvate  fabrics  have 
disappeared ;  and  temples,  palaces,  colossal  statues, 
obelisks,  and  tombs  alone  remain  to  attest  the 
wealth  and  power  of  its  inhabs.  Thebes  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  splendid,  of  cities.  Its 
most  flourishing  period  was  probably  from  about 
amm  1700  to  anno  700  B.C.  Homer  has  alluded 
to  her  in  terms  which,  but  for  the  ruins,  might 
have  been  deemed  extravogant :— 
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*  27ot  all  proud  Thebe^  nnriTall'd  walls  contain, 
The  world's  great  empress  on  the  Egyptian  plain- 
That  qireads  her  conquest  o*er  a  thoasand  states. 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates ; 
Two  hundred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  cars 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars.' 

Pope's  Iliad,  ix.  Un.  500. 

Modem  traTeHeiB  have  not  been  aUe  to  find  any- 
distinct  traces  of  walls  round  the  ruins ;  and  the 
opinion  has  prevailed  firom  a  very  remote  epoch, 
that  Homer,  in  the  passage  now  referred  to,  did 
not  allude  to  ^tes  m  the  city  walls,  but  to  the 
gates  of  the  different  temples,  or,  as  Pomponius 
Mela  supposes,  to  the  palaces  of  great  men.  (Lib.  i. 
cap.  9.)  Probably,  however,  the  poet,  by  liiis 
expression,  merely  meant  to  convey  a  lively  idea 
of  the  prodigious  pop.  and  power  of  the  city. 

The  seat  of  government  had  been  removed  from 
Thebes  to  Memphis  (near  Cairo),  previously  to  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians 
under  Cambyses.  This  event' took  place  anno  525 
B.C.,  when,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  Persians 
plundered  and  set  lire  to  Thebes.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have,  in  some  degree,  recovered  from  this 
disaster.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Greeks,  their  whole  attention  was  directed  to  the 
improvement  and  embellishment  of  Alexandria, 
so  that  the  cities  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  especially 
Thebes,  progressively  declined  in  importance  and 
pop.  Its  fall  was  accdcrated  by  its  having  re- 
volted against  Ptolemy  Philopater,  by  whom  it 
was  subsequently  reduced,  and  given  up  to  mili- 
tary execution.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  only  par- 
tially inhabited.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  it  was  still  of  some  litUe  consequence ; 
but  for  these  many  centuries  it  has  been  only  in- 
habited by  a  few  wretched  Copts  and  Arabs,  who, 
with  bats  and  owls,  occupy  miserable  hovels, 
mostly  in  the  courts,  and  sometimes  on  the  roofs, 
of  the  ancient  structures. 

The  principal  ruins  on  the  E.  or  Arabic  side  of 
the  river  are  those  of  Camac  and  Luxor,  about  1^ 
m.  apart  The  first  of  these,  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  is  the  temple  of  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Egyptians,  is  described  by  Diodorus  as  a  vast 
structure,  or  rather  collection  of  structures,  the 
principal  being  erected  on  an  artificial  elevation. 
It  has  various  entrances,  the  avenues  to  which 
have  been  flanked  on  each  side  with  rovrs  of 
sphinxes,  llie  principal  front  to  the  Nile  is  of 
enormous  magnitude,  being  368  ft.  in  length  by 
148  ft.  in  height,  with  a  doorway  in  the  middle 
64  ft.  in  height.  Entering  this  superb  gateway, 
and  passing  through  a  large  court,  we  pass 
between  two  colossal  statues  through  another 
propylon,  entering  b^  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  vast 
ball,'  the  roof  of  which,  consisting  of  enormous 
slabs  of  stone,  has  been  supported  by  134  huge 
columns,  lliis  gigantic  hypostyle  hall  is  about 
838  ft  in  width  by  170^  ft  in  depth,  so  that  its 
area  comprises  57,629  sq.  ft,  being  considerably 
more  than  1^  acre,  or  more  than  5  times  the  area 
of  St  Martin's  Church,  Trafalgar  Square,  London ; 
and  yet  this  magnificent  hall  does  not  occupy 
one-seventh  part  of  the  space  included  Mrithin  the 
walls  of  the  temple!  (Egyptian  Antiquities; 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  i.  89.)  The 
entrance  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  adytum  of 
this  famous  temple  is  marked  b^  4  noble  obelisks, 
each  70  ft  in  height,  but  of  which  8  only  are  now 
standing.  '  The  adytum  consists  of  3  apartments, 
entirely  of  granite.  The  principal  room,  which 
is  in  the  centre,  is  20  ft  lon^,  16  wide,  and  13 
high.  Three  blocks  of  granite  form  the  roof, 
which  is  painted  with  clusters  of  gilt  stars  on 

a  blue  ground.    The  waUs  are  likewise  covered 

with  painted  sculptures  of  a  character  admirably 


adapted  to  the  mvsteriotis  purposes  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  on  the  subject  of  the  viigins  who 
were  introduced  to  the  Theban  Jupiter.  (Herod, 
i.  182.)  Beyond  this  are  other  porticoes  and  gal- 
leries, which  have  been  continued  to  another  pro- 
pylon  at  the  distance  of  2,000  ft  from  that  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  temple.'  (Hamilton's 
Egyptiaca.) 

The  great  temple  is  supposed  to  have  had  four 
grand  entrances,  one  fronting  each  of  the  cardinal 
points.  Deducting  its  porticoes  or  propyla,  the 
length  of  this  stupendous  structure,  measured  on 
the  plan  of  the  French  aavaawt  is  1,215  ft,  and 
its  least  breadth  321  ft;  so  that  its  area  must 
be  rather  above  9  acres !  And  <  besides  the  great 
edifice,  with  its  propyla,  obelisks  and  avenues  of 
colossal  sphinxes,  it  has  magnificent  temples  to 
the  N.  and  S.,  altogether  forming  an  assemblage 
of  remains  such  as,  perhaps,  no  other  spot  on  earth 
can  offer.'  (E^;yptian  Antiquities,  L  94.)  Cham- 
poUion  says,  with  reference  to  the  ruins  of  Camac, 
'  La  nCapparut  toute  la  magnificence  Pharaonuptej 
tout  ce  que  lee  hommes  ont  imaging  et  execute  de 
f^ue  grand.  Tout  ce  quefavnis  vti  a  Thebes,  tout 
ce  que  favais  admire  avec  erUhousiaeme  sur  la  rive 
gauehef  me  parut  miserable  en  comparaison  des  con- 
cations  gigantesques  dont  fetais  entoure,  II  suf- 
fira  dCajinder  qitaucun  peuple^  ancien  ni  modeme, 
vCa  confu  Vart  darchitecture  sur  un  echeUe  aussi 
sublime^  aussi  large,  aussi  grandiose,  que  le  firent 
his  vieux  Egvptiens:  ils  concevaietU  en  hommes  de 
100  piedsde  haut;  et  V imagination  qui,  en  Europe, 
s^elance  bien  au-dessus  de  nos  portiques,  s'arrete,  et 
tombe  impuissante  au  pied  des  140  cohmnes  de 
la  salle  hgpostyle  de  JSjxmacJ  (Lettres  Writes  de 
TEcypte,  &c.  98.) 

The  palace  of  Luxor  (El  kusr,  the  ruins)  about 
1^  m.  S.  from  Camac,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  though  inferior  in  size  to  the  latter,  is  also 
a  stmcture  of  vast  dimensions.  Its  principal  en- 
trance facing  the  N.  is  most  magnificent  On 
either  side  the  doorway  stood  two  obelisks,  or 
monolithes,  each  formed  out  of  a  single  block  of 
red  granite,  80  ft  in  height,  about  8  ft  sq.,  and 
most  beautifully  sculptured.  Recently,  however, 
one  of  these  obelisks  has  been  taken  down  and 
conveyed  at  an  immense  expense  to  Paris,  where 
it  has  been  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
but  it  is  as  little  in  unison  with  the  objects  among 
which  it  is  now  placed  as  a  Pharaoh  woiUd  be  at 
the  court  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  should  have  been  separated  from 
the  venerable  stmcture  of  which  it  formed  so 
splendid  an  ornament  Between  the  obelisks  and 
the  propylon  are  two  colossal  statues,  each  mea- 
suring about  44  ft  from  the  ground.  The  entire 
palace  is  about  800  ft  in  length,  by  about  200  ft 
m  breadth.  It  is  in  a  very  minous  state;  but 
though  most  part  of  the  outer  walls  have  been 
thrown  down,  the  greater  number  of  the  columns 
in  the  interior  are  still  standing.  It  is  sadly  en- 
cumbered with  the  hovels  of  the  modem  Copts 
and  Arabs,  and  with  the  accumulated  filth  and 
mbbish  of  centuries.  The  victories  of  Sesostris 
are  sculptured  on  the  E.  wing  of  the  propylon  and 
on  other  parts  of  the  palace  with  infinite  spirit 
and  the  greatest  amplitude  of  detail.  'It  was 
impossible,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  '  to  view  and  re- 
flect upon  a  picture  so  copious  and  detailed,  with- 
out fancying  that  I  here  saw  the  original  of  many 
of  Homer's  battles,  the  portrait  of  some  of  the  his- 
torical narratives  of  Herodotus,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal groundworks  of  the  stories  of  Diodoms ;  and, 
to  complete  the  gratification,  we  felt  that,  had 
the  artist  been  better  acquainted  with  the  rules 
and  use  of  perspective,  the  performance  might 
have  done  credit  to  the  genius  of  a  Michael  An> 
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^elo  or  a  Giulio  Romano.  Without  personally 
inspecting  this  extraordinary  edifice,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  any  adequate  notion  of  its  immense 
size,  or  of  the  prodigious  majsses  of  which  it  con- 
sists. In  both  these  respects,  and,  combined  with 
them,  in  respect  to  the  beauty-  and  magnificence 
of  its  several  parts,  it  is,  I  should  imagine,  un- 
rivalled in  the  whole  world.'  (Egyptiaca,  121.) 
This  palace  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Amcnophis  Memnon,  about  cmno  1650  b.c. 

The  ruins  on  the  W.  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile 
are  not  less  interesting  than  those  on  its  E.  side. 
About  2,500  ft.  from  the  river  are  two  sitting 
colossi,  each  about  60  ft  in  height,  and  seated  on  a 
pedestal  of  corresponding  dimensions.  The  pro- 
bability seems  to  be,  that  the  most  northerly  of 
these  colossi  is  the  statue  of  Memnon,  which  has 
obtained  an  immortality  of  renown,  from  its  being 
believed  to  have  emitted  a  sound  when  it  was  first 
struck  by  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  Cham- 
|)oUion  (Lettrcs  Writes  de  I'Egypte,  p.  307)  has, 
however,  shown  from  the  hieroglvptiics  on  iLs 
back,  that  this  famous  statue  really  represents 
the  Pharaoh  Amenophis  II.,  who  reigned  about 
arnto  1680  B.C.  These  statues  are  supposed,  by 
the  same  distinguished  authority,  to  have  de- 
corated the  facade  of  the  principal  front  of  the 
celebrated  structure,  the  Ameinophm  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  Memnonium  of  the  Greeks,  But 
if  such  be  really  tlie  case,  the  destruction  of  this 
building  has  been  incomparably  more  complete 
than  that  of  any  one  else  of  the  famous  structures 
belonging  to  the  city ;  and  it  is  now,  indeed,  next 
to  impossible  to  form  anything  even  like  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  ruins. 

Between  Medinet-Abou  and  Koumak  are  the 
remains  of  a  noble  building,  about  530  fl.  in 
length  and  200  ft.  in  breadth,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  tlie  tomb  of  Osymandes,  described  by  Dio- 
dorus,  but  which  has  been  more  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Memnonium.  Champollion,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  neither  of  these  suppositions  is 
correct,  and  that  it  was  built  by,  and  had  in  fact 
been  the  residence  of,  Rhamses  the  (ireat,  or  Se- 
sostris,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs.  The  Rhameaaeion,  for  such  is  its  proper 
name,  is  very  much  dilapidated;  but  its  immense 
and  noble  proportions,  and  the  beauty  of  its  sculp- 
tures, make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  magnificent,  of  Theban  structures.  lietwecn 
the  propylon  and  the  front  of  the  palace,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  56  paces,  are  the  fragments  of  a 
stupendous  colossal  statue  of  Rhamses  the  Great 
It  has  been  broken  off  at  the  waist,  and  the  upper 
part  is  now  prostrate  on  the  ground.  This  enor- 
mous statue  measures  63  ft;,  round  the  shoulders, 
and  13  ft  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  top 
of  the  shoulders.  The  barbarian  energy  exerted 
in  its  destruction  has  been  such,  that  nothing  of 
the  general  expression  of  the  face  can  now  be 
discerned;  and,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has  trulv  stated, 

*  Next  to  the  wonder  excited  by  the  boldness  of 
the  sculptor  who  made  it,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  those  by  whom  it  was  erected, 
the  labour  and  exertions  that  must  have  been 
used  for  its  destruction  are  the  most  astonishing.' 
(P.  167.) 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  attempt  giving 
any  account  of  the  innumerable  hieroglyphics, 
pictorial  tablets,  and  bas-reliefs  on  the  rums  of 
the  Rhamesseion.  They  principally  rdate  to  the 
triumphs  of  its  illustrious  founder,'  and  his  ado- 
ration of  the  gods  of  his  country.    The  author  of 

*  Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt '  alludes  as 
follows  to  the  representation  of  the  victories  of 
Sesostris: — *  The  hero,  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  figures,  is  of  great  size ;  he  stands  erect  in 


his  chariot;  his  horses  on  their  speed— a  high, 
cloud-pawing  gallop;  his  arrow  drawn  to  the 
head;  the  reins  fastened  round  his  loins:  yoa 
have  the  flight  of  the  vanquished ;  the  headlong 
fallings  of  the  horse  and  tne  chariot ;  you  have 
the  hurrying  crowd  of  the  soldiers  on  foot;  a 
river;  drowning;  the  succouring  of  warriors  on 
the  opposite  bank ;  and,  in  a  compartment  bevond, 
you  have  a  walled  town ;  a  storm ;  the  assailants 
climbing  ladders ;  the  defenders  on  the  parapet ; 
the  upheld  shield;  the  down-thrust  pike;  a  sad 
but  yet  a  stirring  picture,  bringing  to  year  mind 
many  a  historic  scene,  alike  memorable  and  me- 
lancholy.'   (P.  95.) 

The  following,  according  to  Champollion,  is  the 
dedication  of  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  sculp- 
tured in  the  name  of  the  founder,  in  beautiful  hiero- 
glyphics, upon  the  architraves  of  the  left  side : — 

'Ilaroeris,  all-powerful,  the  friend  of  truth,  the 
lord  of  the  upper  and  lower  regions,  the  defender 
of  Egypt  the  castigator  of  countries;  Honis,  the 
resplendent  possessor  of  the  palms,  the  greatest 
of  conquerors,  the  king-lord  of  the  world,  sun, 
guardian  of  justice,  approved  by  Phrd,  the  son  of 
the  Sun,  tlie  well-belove<l  of  Ammon ;  Rhamsks, 
has  caused  these  structures  to  be  erected  in 
honour  of  his  father  Ammon-Ra,  king  of  the 
gods.  He  has  caused  to  be  constructed,  in  good 
white  sandstone,  the  great  hall  of  assembly,  sup- 
ported by  large  columns  with  capitals  imitating 
full-blown  flowers,  and  flanked  by  smaller  pillars 
with  capitals  imitating  a  truncated  bud  of  the 
lotus ;  and  he  has  dedicated  the  hall  to  the  Lord 
of  Gods,  for  the  celebration  of  his  assemblies: 
this  is  what  the  king  ever  living  has  done.*  (Let- 
tres  d'Egypte,  p.  273 ;  we  have  used  the  trans- 
lation given  in  the  art.  on  *  Egypt '  in  the  new  ed. 
of  the  *Encyc.  Britannica,') 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  in  the  valley 
or  rather  nxjky  ravine  of  Biban-el-Moluk,  to  the 
SW,  of  the  rums  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  are 
not  less  extraordinary  than  the  structures  pre- 
viously noticed.  They  have  been  described  as 
follows  in  the  elaborate  and  learned  article  on 
*  Egypt '  now  referred  to :  •  — 

*'rhe  site  chosen  for  the  royal  necropolis  appears 
to  be  eminently  suited  to  its  melancholy  destina- 
tion ;  for  a  valley  or  ravine,  encased  as  it  were  by 
high  precipitous  rocks,  or  by  mountains  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  pret^cnting  large  fissures,  occa- 
sioned either  by  the  extreme  heat  or  by  internal 
sinking  down,  and  the  backs  of  which  are  covered 
by  black  bands  or  patches,  as  if  thev  had  been  in 
part  burned,  is  a  spot  which,  from  its  loneliness, 
desolation,  and  apparent  dreariness,  harmonises 
well  with  our  ideas  as  to  the  most  fitting  locality 
for  a  place  of  tombs.  No  living  animal,  it  is  said, 
frequents  this  valley  of  the  dead ;  even  the  fox, 
the  wolf,  and  the  hyena,  shun  its  mournful  pre- 
cincts ;  and  its  doleful  echoes  are  only  awakened 
at  intervals  b^  the  foot  of  the  solitary  antiquary, 
led  by  inquisitive  curiosiiy  to  pry  into  the  very 
secrets  of  the  grave.  The  catacombs,  or  hypogauj 
are  all  constructed  on  nearly  the  same  plan ;  yet 
no  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike ;  some  are  com- 
plete, others  appear  never  to  have  been  finished, 
and  they  vary  much  m  the  depth  to  which  they 
have  been  excavated.  In  general,  the  entrance  is 
by  the  exterior  opening  of  a  passage  20  ft.  wide, 
which  descends  gradually  about  50  paces,  then 
expands,  whilst  the  descent  becomes  more  rapid, 
and  is  continued  for  some  distance  farther.  On 
either  side  of  this  passage  is  a  horizontal  gallery, 
on  a  level  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  first  descent; 

•  This  article  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Brown  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  great 
learning  and  research. 
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at  the  interior  extremity  there  is  a  spacious  and 
lofty  apartment,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed 
the  ro^'al  tomb ;  and  beyond  this  there  are  com- 
monly other  small  chambers  at  the  sides,  whilst 
in  some  cases  the  principal  passage  is  continued  a 
long  way  into  the  rock.  The  royal  tomb  is  for  the 
most  part  a  sarcophagus  of  red  or  grey  granite, 
circular  at  the  one  end,  and  square  at  the  other; 
but  where  there  is  no  sarcophagus,  a  hole  or  grave 
is  discovered,  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  from 
6  to  30  ft.,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  covered 
by  a  granite  lid.  Almost  all  the  lids,  however, 
belonging  to  the  graves  excavated  in  the  rock 
have  either  been  removed  or  broken.  In  those 
sepulchres  which  have  been  finished,  the  walls 
from  one  end  to  the  other  are  all  covered  with 
sculptures  and  paintings,  executed  in  the  best 
style  of  ancient  art;  and  owing  to  the  unparalleled 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  Egypt,  the  colours, 
where  they  have  not  been  purposely  damaged, 
are  as  fresh  as  when  first  laid  on.  The  labours  of 
Jielzoni  in  exploring  these  tombs,  and  the  success 
with  which  they  were  rewarded,  are  well  known. 
Strength  and  resolution  as  herculean  and  in- 
flexible as  his  were  required  to  overcome  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Arabs,  Uie  want  of  mechanical  aid, 
and  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the  caverns ;  but 
his  perseverance  was  amply  recompensed  by  the 
discovery  of  six  tombs  in  this  hjrpogean  city  of 
the  dead.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  with  all 
its  galleries,  is  upwards  of  800  ft.  in  length,  and 
is  ^lled  by  Belzoni  the  tomb  of  Apis,  from  his 
having  found  the  mummy  of  a  bullock  in  one  of 
its  chambers.  In  another  apartment  was  a  mag- 
nificent sarcophagus  of  white  alabaster,  almost  as 
transparent  as  crystal,  and  the  whole  excavation, 
sculptured  and  painted  in  the  most  finished  style 
of  art,  was  jn  the  most  perfect  preservation.  These 
catacombs,  as  already  stated,  were  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kin^  of  the  three  Diospolitan  dynasties ; 
and  accordingly,  by  means  of  the  hieroglyphical 
inscriptions,  Cliampollion  discovered  the  tombs  of 
six  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty ;  that  of  Ameno- 
phis-Memnon,  the  most  ancient  of  all,  in  an  iso- 
lated part  of  the  vallev  towards  the  W. ;  and, 
lastly,  those  of  Khamses-Meiamoun,  and  six  other 
Pharaohs,  his  successors,  belonging  either  to  the 
19th  or  20th  dynasty.  No  sort  of  order,  either  in 
regani  to  dynasty  or  succession,  appears  to  have 
been  observed  iii  the  choice  of  situations  for  the 
different  royal  tombs ;  on  the  contrary,  each  sove- 
reign seems  to  have  caused  his  own  to  be  dug 
'  wherever  he  found  a  vein  of  stone  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  sepulture,  and  the  immensity  of  the 
projected  excavation.  The  royal  catacombs,  how- 
ever, which  have  been  thoroughly  completed  and 
finished,  are  but  few  in  number:  these  are,  the 
tomb  of  Amenophis  III.,  or  Memnon,  the  deco- 
ration of  which  has  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed; that  of  Rhamscs-Meiamoim :  and  of 
Khamses  V. ;  probably  also  that  of  Rhamses  the 
Greet;  and,  lastly,  that  of  Queen  Thaosis.  All 
the  others  are  incomplete.  The  tomb  of  the  great 
Khamses,  or  Sesostns,  still  exists,  according  to 
M.  ChampoUion,  and  is  the  third  on  the  right  of 
the  principal  valley ;  but  it  has  sustained  greater 
injury  than  almost  any  other,  and  is  filled  nearly 
to  the  ceiling  with  rubbish.* 

Such  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of 
some  of  the  more  important  ruins  scattered  over 
the  site  of  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Pharaohs — 
*  veterum  Thebarum  magna  ve$tigia*  (Taciti 
AnnaL,  lib.  it  cap.  70.)  Their  vastness  is  such 
as  almost  to  stagger  belief;  and  the  traveller  who 
finds  himself  among  these  gigantic  monuments 
of  remote  antiquitjr  feels  an  almost  overpowering 
sensation  of  astonishment  and  awe.    It  is  ex- 


tremely difficult  to  form  any  apparently  satis- 
factory conclusions  as  to  the  means  which  the 
Theban  monarchs  must  have  put  in  motion  to 
raise  such  stupendous  edifices.  Their  extraor- 
dinary magnitude,  the  size  and  hardness  of  the 
blocks  of  stone  (usually  granite)  of  which  they 
are  built,  and  the  countless  numbers,  depth,  and 
nicety  of  the  hieroglyphics  and  pictorial  tablets 
with  which  they  are  profusely  covered,  must  have 
occasioned  the  employment  of  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  labour,  and  an  all  but  boundless  expense. 
Most  probably  the  work  was  principally  executed 
by  slaves,  or  by  requisitions  of  compulsorv  labour 
furnished  by  subjugated  countries ;  but,  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  have  been  effected,  it  must,  espe- 
cially  when  we  consider  the  limited  advance  then 
made  in  mechanical  science,  have  involved  an 
outlay  which  only  a  very  great  revenue  could 
have  sufficed  to  meet. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  just  idea  of  what 
Thebes  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  her  glor>', 
previously  to  the  Pharaohs  leaving  her  palaces  for 
those  of  Memphis,  while  her  porticoes  were  crowded 
with  merchants  and  merchandise,  and  before 
*BeIentleaB  war  had  pour'd  around  her  wall.* 

Thebes  had  little  in  common  with  most  ancient, 
and  still  less  with  most  modem,  dties.  She  in 
fact  was,  as  it  were,  the  capital  of  a  by-gone 
world,  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing  save 
what  may  be  learned  and  conjectured  from  her 
own  monuments. 

THEBES,  or  THIYA,  a  famous  city  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  capital  of  Boeotia.  The  modem  town 
is  of  comparatively  limited  dimensions,  being  con- 
fined to  the  eminence  occupied  by  the  acropolis  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  the  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the 
same  name,  29  m.  NNW.  Athens.  Pop.  5,170  in 
1861.  When  seen  from  a  distance,  the  modern 
town  still  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  consi- 
derable city.  Prodigious  ramparts  and  artificial 
mounds  appear  on  its  outside ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  deep  fosse,  and  the  traces  of  its  old  walls  may 
yet  be  discovered.  But  the  contrast  between  its 
external  and  internal  appearance  is  most  strik- 
ing. The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  the  houses 
bemg  either  constmcted  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
edifices,  or  mere  wooden  hovels.  It  retains  very 
few  traces  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  the 
sacred  and  public  edifices  mentioned  bv  Pau- 
sanias  and  others  have  wholly  dlBappeared.  It  is 
now  however,  as  of  old,  extremely  well  supplied 
with  excellent  water. 

The  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  or  rather  its  citadel, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadmus  (and 
hence  called  Oadmeia),  a  Phoenician,  or  perhaps 
Egyptian,  adventurer,  who  introduced  the  know- 
ledge of  letters  into  Greece,  anno  1549  B.C. 
(Larcher,  Chronologic  d'll^rodote,  p.  569.)  Its 
walls  were  constmcted  at  a  later  period  by  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus,  the  former  of  whom  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  earliest  of  Greek  musicians,  and 
hence 

*  Dlotus  et  Amphion,  ThebansB  oonditor  ards, 
Saxa  movers  Bono  testodiniB,  et  preoe  blandft 
Duoere  quo  vellet.' 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.,  lin.  894. 

The  city  had  seven  gates ;  its  circ.  is  variously 
stated  at  from  48  to  70  stadia,  and  its  pop.  might 
perhaps  amount  to  about  50,000.  It  had  many 
magnificent  temples,  theatres,  gymnasiums,  and 
other  public  edifices,  adorned  with  noble  statues, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art  Its  govern- 
ment, Hke  that  ef  all  other  Greek  cities,  was 
fluctuating  and  various.  Originally  it  was  subject 
to  kings  or  tyrants,  and  after  the  republican  fjo- 
vemment  had  been  established,  the  aristocratical 
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and  democratictl  parties  alternately  prevailed. 
Owing  to  her  proximity  to  Athens,  from  which, 
of  course,  she  had  everything  to  fear,  Thebes  was 
for  a  lengthened  period  wliat  may  be  called  the 
natural  enemy  of  Athens,  and  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  was  the  most  efficient  ally  of  La- 
cedsmon.  But  after  the  iSulare  of  the  expedition 
against  Syracuse  had  broken  the  power  of  Athens, 
and  Thebes  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  her  hos- 
tility, dissensions  began  to  spring  up  between 
her  and  Lacedffimon,  and  the  Thebans,  under 
their  great  leaders  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  the  latter, 
and  became  for  a  short  while  the  leading  Greek 
state. 

After  the  battle  of  Clueronea,  in  which  the 
Thebans  bore  a  principal  part,  Philip  placed  a 
garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Thebes;  but,  on  his 
death,  the  Thebans  rose  in  arms  against  his  son, 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  latter,  however,  having 
taken  the  cit}^  by  stonn,  <mno  886  b.  a,  rased  it 
to  the  foundations,  the  house  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Pindar  being  alone  excepted  from  the 
general  destruction ;  such  of  the  inhabs.,  amount- 
m^,  it  is  said,  to  80,000,  as  had  not  been  killed, 
lieing  at  the  same  time  sold  as  slaves.  (See 
|yf  itford's  Greece,  vii  889,  8vo.  ed.,  and  the  autho- 
rities there  quoted.) 

But  about  twenty  years  after  this  catastrophe, 
the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  when  the 
Athenians,  forgetting  the  ancient  animosities  that 
had  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Thebans 
generously  contributed  towards  the  reconstruction 
of  the  waUs.  Subsequently  the  city  underwent 
many  vicissitudes.  It  appears  to  have  suffered 
from  the  exactions  of  Sylla.  Strabo  calls  it  a 
poor  village  (lib.  ix.);  and  Pausanias,  who  de- 
scribes its  temples  and  other  remains,  says,  that, 
with  tile  exception  of  the  temples,  the  lower  town 
was  wholly  destroyed.  (Lib.  ix.  cap.  7.)  The 
fertility  of  the  surrounding  plain,  which  produces 
com,  wine,  and  oil  in  the  greatest  abundflinoe,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  air  and  water,  appear  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  why  Thebes  has 
been  able  to  survive  so  many  disasters,  and  is  still 
a  considerable  and  increasing  town. 

Thebes  is  particularly  famous  in  the  early  and 
heroic  ages   of  Greek   history.    *  Nee   cedentea 

Thelxey  duorum  nummum,  Libert  oimte  Herculit, 
tU  voluntjpairia,*  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat,,  lih.  iv.  cap.  7.) 
The  stories,  also,  of  Lains,  Jocasta  and  (Edipus, 
and  their  unfortunate  progeny,  and  of  the  wars  of 
the  seven  chiefs  and  their  descendants,  the  Epi- 
goni,  against  Thebes,  have  supplied  topics  of  the 
deepest  interest  that  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity  and  of  modem 
times. 

The  air  of  the  Boeotian  plain  is  less  pure  than 
that  of  Attica,  and  this  circumstance  was  pretty 
generally  believed  in  antiquity  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  dulness  of  the  Thebans,  who,  speaking  gene- 
rally, wanted  the  quickness,  penetration,  and  vi- 
vacity that  distin^ished  the  Athenians.  But 
this  difference  of  diaracter  was  probably  owing 
rather  to  a  difference  in  the  education  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  two  people  than  to  any  difference 
of  soil  or  cUmate.  In  respect  of  illustrious  men, 
Thebes  i\eed  not  fear  a  comparison  with  any  city 
of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  names  of  Hesiod 
and  Pindar,  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  illustrate  and  ennoble  a  nation. 
It  was,  indeed,  as  already  stated,  the  extraordinax^ 
talents  and  virtues  of  the  latter  that  raised  his 
country  to  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  It  deserves,  also,  to  be  mentioned,  to 
the  honour  of  the  Thebans,  that  the  odious  prac- 
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tioe,  tolerated  in  other  Greek  states,  of  exposing 
children  at  their  birth,  was  forbidden  in  Thebes. 

TIIEISS  (an.  THbiscusjj  a  great  river  of  Han-         , 
gaiy,  being  the  most  important  of  the  tribuUries         i 
of  the  Danube,  parallel  to  which  it  flows  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  through  the  great  Hun- 
garian plain.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  Caipathian 
Mountains,  on  the  confines  of   the  Bnkowioe, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  sources  of  the  Fruth,        | 
in  about  lat  48^^)  ^,^  loQg,  24^  E.,  being  fanned 
hv  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Black  and  the        | 
White  Theiss.    Its  course,  which  throughout  is        I 
extremely  tortuous,  is  first  generally  WNW.  to        ' 
Tokay,  firam  which  point  it  flows  with*innumerable        ! 
windings,  SSW.  and  S.,  till  it  enters  the  Danube, 
nearly  opposite  to  Salankement,  in  lat  4^  10'  N., 
lon^.  20O  28'  E,  after  a  course  of  at  least  500  m.,        | 
taking  only  its  more  important  windings  into 
account,  for  the  j^reater  part  of  which  it  is  navi-        | 
gable.    It  constitutes  the  line  of  separa^n  be-        | 
tween  2  of  the  4  great  divisions  of  Hungary,  thence 
called  Hungary-on-this-side-  (or  N.  and  W.),  and 
Hungary-beyond-  (or  S.  and  £.)  the  Thdss.    Its 
chief  tributaries  are  the  Bodrog,  Schajo,  with 
the  Hemad,  and  Zagyva  on  the  right,  and  the 
Szamoi^  K5r0s,  Maros,  &c,  with  the  other  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  Transylvania,  on  the  lefL    The 
area  of  its  basin  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  6,000 
sq.  m.    The  traffic  on  the  Theiss  was  formerly 
confined  to  the  conveyance  downwards  of  salt 
(from  the  co.  Marmaros,  in  which  it  rises),  and  of 
timber  in  rafts,  but  in  recent  years  steam  navi- 
gation has  been  established,  which  has  greatly 
added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  adjoining  provinces. 
The  slow  muddy  waters  of  the  Theiss  seem  to  suit 
the  fish  better  than  those  of  any  other  river  in 
Hungary.    It  is  said  that,  after  an  overflow,  they 
have  been  left  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  used  for 
feeding  the  pigs,  and  manuring  the  ground.    The 
sturgeon  of  the  Theiss,  though  smaller  than  that 
of  the  Danube,  is  remarkable  for  its  fatness  and 
delicate  flavour. 

THERMOPYLi£  (from  0€|>m^,  hot;  and  wA^, 
a  gate,  or  pass) ;  a  famous  defile  on  the  shore  of 
the  Malian  Gulf,  on  the  NE.  coast  of  Greece,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hellada  (an.  SperdUui}^  be- 
tween the  steep  precipices  at  the  £.  termination 
of  Mount  CEU  and  the  sea,  in  about  lat.  88^  52'  N., 
long.  22^  89'  E.  The  defile  is  about  5  nL  in 
length,  and,  where  narrowest,  was  not,  anciently, 
more  than  60  paces  across.  */»  cuju$  vaUe  ad 
Maliactan  tinum  vergtnte  iter  est  turn  latma  ^am 
8exaginta  paasuB.  Jaac  tata  militana  via  at,  qta 
tradud  exeratu$,  m  mm  prohibeanttarf  poumC 
(Liv.  lib.  XXX.  cap.  15.)  At  present  Ohe  only 
practicable  road  through  the  strait  is  by  a  narrow 
causeway,  on  either  side  of  which  is  an  impassable 
morass,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  moan- 
tains,  and  on  the  other  by  the  sea.  This  pass  is 
now,  as  in  antiquity,  the  principal,  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  road  by  which  Greece  can  be 
entered  from  the  NE.;  and  as  it  may  be  defended 
by  a  comparatively  small  force,  its  occupation  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  defence  of  the 
countr^r.  At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass  are 
hot  springs,  a  circumstance  which,  as  seen  above, 
has  given  the  defile  its  peculiar  name. 

It  was  in  this  (>ass  that,  ojimo  480  B.a,  the 
Spartan  king  Leonidas,  with  about  4,000  Greeks, 
resisted  for  a  while  the  whole  force  of  the  Persian 
arm^  invading  Greece  under  Xerxes.  After  the 
Persians  had  succeeded  in  opening  a  passage  by 
another  route  across  the  mountains,  Leonidas, 
having  dismissed  almost  all  the  other  Greeks, 
devot^  himself  with  800  Spartans,  in  obedience 
to  the  laws,  which  forbade  Spartans,  under  what^ 
ever  disadvantage,  to  fly  from  an  enemy,  and, 
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agreeably  to  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  a  sacrifice 
tp  insure  the  Independence  of  his  country.  (Hero- 
dotus, lib.  vii.  cap.  210-228.)  This  event  has 
^ven  Thermopylee  all  its  interest,  and  will  make 
It  be  held  in  'everlasting  remembrance.'  After 
the  final  defeat  of  the  Persians  a  magnificent 
monument,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain,  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas  and  his  heroic  com- 
panions. It  had  an  inscription,  said  by  Cicero, 
by  whom  it  has  been  translated,  to  have  been 
written  by  Simonides  (TuscuL,  L  cap.  42), 
and  which  has  been  rendered  into  English  as 
follows : — 

*  To  Laoediemon*8  eons,  0  strangfer,  tell 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  fell.* 

The  ground  near  the  Sperchius,  on  which  the 
army  of  Xerxes  was  encamped  during  the  attack 
on  Thermopyke,  could  not  possibly  have  accom- 
modated his  troops  had  their  numbers  approached 
to  any  thing  like  those  specified  by  Herodotus. 
But  there  cannot  be  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  these  are  grossl^^  and,  indeed,  ludi- 
crously, exaggerated.  To  suppose,  as  is  stated 
by  the  venerable  father  of  history,  that  the  army 
which  Xerxes  led  to  Thermopyln  and  his  fleet 
comprised  6,283,220  troops,  sailors,  and  male  fol- 
lowers of  all  descriptions  (Herod.,  lib.  viL  cap. 
187),  exclusive  of  women  and  eunuchs,  is  a  pal- 
pable absurdity.  It  may  be  confidently  affinned 
that  no  such  force  ever  was  brought  together,  and 
that  if  it  were  it  could  neither  be  fed  nor  kept 
together  for  the  shortest  period.  The  statements 
of  Herodotus  are  founded  merely  on  rumour,  which 
is  always  sxure  to  exaggerate  that  which  is  really 
great;  and  the  GreeKs  were  particularly  prone 
to  magnify  their  exploits  beyond  all  reasonable 
boundZ 

THETFORD,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.  of  Eng- 
land, chiefly  in  the  co.  Norfolk,  but  partly  m 
Suffolk ;  being  separated  by  the  little  Ouse  into  2 
unequal  parts,  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads 
from  Newmarket  to  Norwich,  and  from  Bottesdale 
to  Lynn ;  26  in.  SW.  by  W.  Norwich,  and  95  m. 
N£.*London  by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
bor.  4,208  in  1861.  Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which 
comprises  the  3  pars,  of  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Mary, 
and  St.  Peter,  8,270  acres.  The  town  is  straggling, 
and  irregularly  built,  with  little  trade  or  manu- 
iactures ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  decaying, 
and  has  a  clean  and  respectable  appearance.  It 
has,  however,  increased  m  late  years  verv  little 
beyond  its  former  limits.  St.  Peter's,  called  the 
*  Uack  church,'  from  being  constructed  mostly  of 
flint,  was  principally  rebuilt  in  1789;  it  is  pro- 
vided with  buttresses  and  battlements.  The 
guildhall  is  a  fine  old  building,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  The  market-house,  roofed 
with  iron;  the  Jail,  a  large  but  ill  contrived 
building;  the  bndeweU,  workhouse,  several  dis- 
senting chapels,  and  a  theatre,  occasionally  opened, 
are  the  other  principal  buildings.  A  hospital 
for  two  poor  men  and  two  women,  and  a  free 
grammar  school,  were  established  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. ;  and  it  has,  besides,  almshouses  founded 
in  1680,  a  national  school,  funds  for  apprenticing 
jMor  children,  and  many  minor  charities.  Thet- 
lord  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  3  aldermen,  and 
12  councillors:  its  earliest  extant  charter  is  of 
Wmiam  IIL  It  has  no  commission  of  the  peace, 
but  petty  sessions  and  a  court  of  record  are  held 
weekly.  The  corp.  revenue  is  principally  derived 
from  the  tolls  on  navigation  from  Thetford  to 
White  House  Ferry,  under  local  acts.  Thetford 
has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  YI. :  previously  to  the  Reform  Act  Uie 
right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  mayor,  bur- 
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gesses,  and  commonalty.  The  limits  of  the  parL 
bor.  were  not  affected  by  the  Boundary  Act.  Reg. 
electors,  223  in  1865.  The  town  is  a  polling-place 
for  the  W.div.  of  Norfolk. 

Thetford  is  generally  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Sitomagus  of  the  Romans.  During  the 
Heptarchy  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  East  Anglian 
kingdom,  and  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town  are  re- 
mains of  intren^chments  supposed  to  date  from  that 
C'od.  In  the  time  of  Canute  a  convent  was 
ided  in  the  town,  some  remains  of  which  are 
still  extant  The  gateway  of  a  priory,  founded  in 
1104,  and  some  traces  of  a  monastery,  established 
at  a  later  period,  may  also  be  seen.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  it  is  said  to  have  had  24  prindpLl 
streets,  5  market-places,  20  churches,  8  monas- 
teries, and  6  hospitals,  besides  other  public  foun- 
dations; but  these  statements  are  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  and  are  probably  much  exaggerated. 
It  has  been  occasionally  visited  in  more  modem 
times  by  some  of  the  British  sovereigns,  particu- 
larly James  I.,  who  had  a  hunting-seat  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Among  the  n^itives  of  Thetford 
who  have  attracted  notice,  the  most  celebrated  by 
far  was  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  the  once  famous 
but  now  forgotten  pamphlets,  entitled  '  Common 
Sense,'  *  Rights  of  Man,'  ^  Age  of  Reason,'  &c 
Paine  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  January,  1737 ;  his 
father,  who  was  a  sta3anaker  in  Thetford,  belonged 
to  the  Quakers. 

THIBET,  or  TIBET  (native  Tot^'ho,  Bhote, 
and  Fue-koachinij  *  snowy  region  of  the  north'),  a 
very  extensive  region  of  tlentral  Asia,  mostly  com- 
prised within  the  Chinese  empire,  between  lat. 
220  and  31°  N.  and  long.  729  and  104°  E.,  having 
N.  Chinese  Turkestan  and  the  desert  of  Cobi;  E. 
the  Chinese  prov.  of  Se-tchuen ;  S.  Yun-nan ;  N. 
Birmah,  and  the  Great  Himalaya,  separating  it 
from  Assam,  Bootan,  Sikkim,  Nepaul,  and  the 
upper  British  provs. ;  and  W.  the  Punjab  terri- 
tories N.  of  the  Himalaya,  Budukh-shan,  the  Bee- 
loot  Tagh  Mountains,  Ac  The  W.  parts  of  this 
vast  tract,  called  Little  Thibet  (inclumng  Ladakh, 
L^,  Baltee),  appear,  however,  to  be  independent  of 
China.  Its  boundaries  on  every  side  but  the  S. 
being  so  uncertain,  and  our  Imowledge  of  the 
countiy  so  limited,  it  is  impossible  to  iorm  any- 
thing like  an  accurate  estimate  either  of  its  area 
or  pop.  Thibet,  though  it  does  not  include  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Himalava,  comprises  a 
large  portion  of  the  elevated  table  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  with  the  sources  of  almost 
all  the  great  rivers  of  S.  Asia,  including  the  Indus, 
SuUeje,  Ganges,  Btahmaputra,  Irrawadi,  Than- 
Iweng,  and  Menam-kong  or  river  of  Camboja,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  great  Chinese  rivers,  the  i  ang- 
tse-kiang,  and  Hoang-Ho.  Its  mountain-chains 
generally  run  parall^  to  the  Great  Himalaya,  of 
which  Thibet  is  the  N.  slope;  but  some  are  said 
to  stretch  in  a  NE.  direction  to  the  frontiers  of 
Koko-nor,  and  otiiers  extend  from  N.  to  S.  between 
the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers  in  the  SE.  Thibet 
has  numerous  lakes ;  the  chief  are  the  Tengkiri- 
nor,  the  largest,  about  110  m.  NW.  Lassa,  and  the 
lake  Palte  or  Yamo-rouk,  S.  of  the  San-po  river, 
which  surrounds  in  the  form  of  a  ring  a  large 
island  of  a  shape  similar  to  its  own. 

According  to  Mr.  Turner  (Thibet,  p.  216),  thei« 
is  a  very  stnking  contrast  in  the  face  of  the  country 
in  passing  from  Bootan  into  Thibet.  *  Bootan 
presents  to  the  view  mountains  covered  with  per- 
petual verdure,  and  rich  in  forests  of  large  and 
lofty  trees,  while  not  a  slope  or  narrow  slip  of  land 
between  the  ridges  lies  unimproved.  Thibet,  on 
the  other  hand,  strikes  a  traveller  at  first  sight  as 
one  of  the  least  favoured  countries  under  heaven, 
and  appears  to  be  in  a  great  measure  incapable  of 
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•culture.  It  exhibits  only  low  rocky  hills,  without 
any  vifiible  vegetation,  or  extensive  arid  plains, 
both  of  the  most  stem  and  stubborn  aspect,  pro- 
mising full  as  little  as  they  produce.  Its  climate 
is  cold  and  bleak  in  the  extreme,  from  the  severe 
effects  of  which  the  inhabs.  are  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  sheltered  vallevs  and  hollows,  or  amidst 
the  warmest  aspects  of  the  rocks.  Yet  the  advan- 
tages that  the  one  country  possesses  in  fertility 
and  in  the  richness  of  its  forests  and  fruits,  are 
amply  counterbalanced  in  the  other  by  its  nume- 
rous nocks  and  invaluable  mines.  As  one  seems 
to  possess  the  pabulum  of  vegetable,  in  the  other 
we  find  the  superabundance  of  animal  life.  The 
variety  and  quantity  of  wild-fowl,  game,  and 
beasts  of  prey,  flocks,  droves,  and  herds  in  Thibet 
are  astonishing.  In  Bootan,  except  domestic  crea- 
tures, nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be  seen.' 

The  same  division  of  the  seasons  prevails  here 
as  in  BengaL  The  spring,  from  March  to  May,  is 
marked  by  a  variable  atmosphere^  heat,  thunder- 
storms, and  occasionally  refreshing  showers.  From 
June  to  Sept  is  the  damp  season,  when  heavv  and 
continued  rains  tiiroughout  most  parts  of  the 
country  swell  the  rivers,  which  bear  off  the  surplus 
waters  to  augment  the  inundation  of  BengaL 
From  Oct.  to  March  a  dear  and  uniform  sky 
succeeds,  seldom  obscured  either  by  fogs  or  clouds, 
and  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  season  a 
degree  of  cold  is  felt,  among  the  lofty  mountain 
ranges  of  the  S.,  far  greater,  perhaps,  than  is  known 
to  prevail  in  Europe. 

This  region  is  remarkable  at  all  seasons  for  the 
dr^'ness  of  the  winds,  and  meat  and  fish  are  pre- 
pared for  carriage  to  any  distance,  and  will  keep 
to  any  season  of  the  year,  by  being  dried  up  by 
€xpo8ure  to  the  frosty  air.  Vegetation  is  frequently 
dried  to  brittleness,  and  every  plant  may  be  rubbed 
between  the  fingers  into  dust.  Goitaie,  syphilis, 
and  smallpox  appear  to  be  the  most  severe  dis- 
eases in  Thibet,  and,  unfortunately,  are  very  pre- 
valent. Syphilis  is  said,  by  an  English  surgeon, 
to  make  a  more  rapid  progress,  and  rage  with  more 
violence  here  than  m  any  other  country.  (Saunders, 
p.  410.)  Catarrhs  and' rheumatism  are  more  fre- 
quent than  in  Bengal. 

Of  the  geolo^  of  Thibet  there  exist  only  scat- 
tered notices.  Moorcroft  found  that  the  hills  in 
parts  of  Little  Thibet  consisted  apparently  of  clay- 
slate,  fra^ents  of  granite  and  quartz  being  strewn 
upon  their  sides.  (Mooicruft's  Travels,  i.  439.)  The 
latter  rocks,  with  primary  limestone,  talc,  and 
similar  formations,  seem  to  enter  most  laigely  into 
the  mountain  ranges,  where  Ihey  are  often  mtcr- 
spersed  with  beds  of  clay  and  'sand,  and  occasion- 
ally of  chalk.  Tincal  is  obtained  in  inexhaustible 
quantities;  rock  salt  is  met  with  in  many  parts, 
and  nitre  effloresces  abundantly  on  the  surface  of 
the  soiL  Gold  is  found  in  kmps  and  irregular 
veins,  or  in  the  form  of  dust  in  the  rivers,  and  is 
frequently  of  great  purity.  There  are  mines  of 
lead,  silver,  copper,  and  cinnabar,  but  few  if  any 
of  iron,  though  chalybeate  springs  are  very  fre- 
quent. The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  for  smelt- 
ing the  less  valuable  ores  proves  an  hisuperable 
obstacle  to  success  in  mining :  timber  of  all  kinds 
is  rare,  and  the  dung  of  animals  is  the  onlv  sub- 
stitute for  fire-wood.  The  discovery  of  a  coal  mine 
would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  Thibet. 

The  usual  crops  are  barley,  coarse  pease,  and 
wheat.  The  first  forms  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  whole ;  wheat  never  enters  into  the 
food  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  rice  is  not  cultivated. 
A  brief  notice  of  the  agriculture  and  vegetable 
products  of  Little  Thibet  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Ladakh.  Turnips  and  radishes  are  almost 
the  only  garden  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  of  little 


variety.  For  most  vegetable  products,  and,  in- 
deed, medicinal  plants,  Thibet  is  dependent  on 
Bootan,  Nepaul,  and  the  other  countries  S.  of  the 
Himalaya. 

Among  the  useful  animals  of  Thibet,  sheep  merit 
a  distinguished  rank.  The  flocks  of  these  are  nu- 
merous, and  upon  them  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
inhabs.  is  placed.  A  peculiar  variety,  which  seems 
indigenous  to  the  country,  is  of  small  size,  with 
black  heads  and  legs,  and  soft  wool ;  their  mutton, 
which  is  almost  the  only  animal  food  used  in 
Thibet,  being  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  sheep  are  occasionally  employed  as  beasts  of 
burden,  being  laden  with  salt  and  grain.  They 
are  the  bearers  of  their  own  coats  to  the  best  marts, 
where  the  wool  is  usually  made  into  a  narrow 
cloth  resembling  frieze  or  thick  coarse  blanketing. 
The  skins  of  both  sheep  and  lambs  are  commonly 
cured  with  the  wool  on;  and,  in  order  to  secures 
silky  softness  of  the  fleece,  the  ewes  are  sometimes 
killed  before  their  time  of  yeaning,  when  their 
skins  bear  a  high  price  in  China  and  all  over  Tar- 
tary.  The  Thibet  goat  {Capra  hircus),  which  af- 
fords the  valuable  material  for  the  shawl  manu- 
facture, feeds,  like  the  sheep,  in  large  numbos 
together.  These  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
among  the  whole  tribe  of  goats.  Their  colours  are 
various ;  black,  white,  of  a  faint  bluish  tinge,  and 
of  a  shade  something  lighter  than  a  fawn.  Thcv 
have  straight  horns,  and  are  of  a  lower  stature  than 
the  smallest  sheep  in  England.  The  material  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  shawls  is  of  a  light  fine 
texture,  and  clothes  the  animal  next  the  skin.  A 
coarse  covering  of  long  hair  grows  above  this, 
and  preserves  the  softness  of  the  interior  coat. 
The  creature  is,  no  doubt,  indebted  for  the  warmth 
and  fine  quality  of  the  latter  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  country  it  inhabits.  On  removing 
some  of  the  goats  to  the  hot  atmosphere  of  Ben^T, 
Turner  says  they  quickly  lost  their  beautiful 
clothing,  and  a  cutaneous  eruptive  humour  soon 
destroyed  almost  all  their  coat.  He  was  al.so  un- 
successful, after  repeated  trials,  in. attempting  to 
acclimatise  the  animal  in  England.  (Tuiuer^s 
Thibet,  p.  366.)  Recen  dy ,  indeed,  the  Thibet  goat 
has  been  naturalised  in  France;  but  it  is  quite 
certain,  from  the  great  difference  of  the  climat«, 
that  the  wool  will,  in  no  long  time,  lose  all  its 
distinguishing  and  most  valuable  qualities.  The 
most  valuable  species  of  cattle  is  the  yaik,  or 
grunting  ox  (^oa^nmtena),  which  is  also  indigenous 
to  the  country.  Their  cows  supply  an  abimdance 
of  rich  milk:  they  are  very  useful  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  throughout  Hindostan  their  bushy 
tails  are  in  great  request  as  chowries  to  drive  away 
flies,  &c  For  agricultural  labour,  small  cattle, 
like  those  of  Bengal,  are  chiefly  employed.  Mo^t 
ol  tlie  native  animals  of  Thibet,  as  the  bare,  bharal 
(0dm  ammon)j  dog,  <fec.,  have  long  funy  coats. 
Among  the  wild  animals,  perhaps  the  most  cu- 
rious is  the  musk  deer,  which  delights  in  excessive 
cold.  It  is  about  the  height  of  a  moderately-sized 
hog,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  the  figure  of 
the  body.  It  has  a  small  head,  a  thick  and  round 
hind  quarter,  no  tail,  and  extremely  deHicate  limbs. 
The  hair  with  which  it  is  covered  is  prodigiously 
copious,  and  grows  erect  all  over  the  bodv,  in  some 
parts  to  between  two  and  three  inches  In  length, 
thin,  flexible,  and  undulated.  Its  colour  at  the 
base  is  white,  in  the  middle  black,  and  brown  at 
the  points.  The  musk  is  a  secretion  formed  in  a 
little  bag  at  the  navel,  and  found  only  in  the  male. 
The  musk  deer,  valuable  for  this  product,  is  deemed 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  is  hunted  only  by 
permission  of  government. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  valley  of 
Jhansu  in  Thibet  was  particularly  famous  for  the 
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manufacture  of  woollen  doth,  for  which  there  was 
an  extensive  demand.  The  cloths,  which  were 
confined  to  two  coloura,  garnet  and  white,  seldom 
exceeded  half  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  were  woven 
very  thiok  and  dose.  A  good  deal  of  cloth  is  also 
said  to  be  made  at  Lassa,  great  qaantities  oT  a  red 
colour  being  annually  exported  into  China.  Moor- 
croft  (Travels,  p,  71-74)  describes  the  process  of 
weaving  at  Kti,  in  Little  Thibet,  as  follows  :— 
The  two  ends  of  the  warp  are  fastened  together, 
and  it  is  then  stretched  upon  two  rods,  one  fixed 
to  the  body  of  the  weaver  (who  is  invariably  a 
woman)  by  a  cord,  which  admits  of  the  work  being 
loosened  or  tightened  at  pleasure,  and  the  other 
well  fastened  to  some  stones  at  a  distance,  equal 
to  half  the  length  of  the  cloth.  The  whole  is 
close  to  the  ground,  on  which  the  workwoman  sits, 
but  the  portion  dose  to  her  is  slightly  elevated  by 
a  third  rod ;  loops,  each  including  a  thread,  and 
received  upon  a  small  stick  like  a  rattan,  supply 
the  place  of  a  heddle :  of  these  there  are  three  sets, 
which  draw  up  parts  of  the  warp  alternately  as 
required.  A  laige  heavy  mesh,  into  which  a  thin 
bar  of  iron  is  inserted,  is  a  substitute  for  the  reed, 
and  three  or  more  heavy  strokes  are  made  with 
its  armed  edge  upon  every  thread  of  the  woof. 
The  last  instrument  must  be  taken  out  after  the 
insertion  of  each  piece  of  yam,  and  when  placed 
perpendicularly,  with  its  two  edges  separating 
the  warp,  abundance  of  room  is  given  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  baUs  of  worsted  made  use  of  without 
the  covering  of  a  shuttle.  This  part  of  the  process 
is  tedious,  but  the  warp  is  prepared  in  a  quick  and 
simple  way:  several  pegs  are  driven  into  the 
ground,  so  near  each  other  that  the  whole  may  be 
reached  without  anv  material  movement  of  the 
body ;  the  yam  is  fastened  to  one  of  them,  and 
carri^  on  round  the  others  till  a  sufficient  quantity 
has  been  wound ;  all  are  then  taken  out  except 
three,  which  have  their  places  supplied  by  rods, 
and  the  warp  only  requires  spreading.  £ver^ 
woman  knows  how  to  weave,  but  only  half  their 
number  may  be  considered  as  employed  in  the 
manufacture,  for  if  a  house  contain  two,  one  is 
usually  busy  in  domestic  afifairs.  Twenty-six 
thousand  ^aVds,  17  inches  wide,  may  be  fabricated 
annually  m  tlie  Piti  district,  of  which  about  half 
is  exported.'  Further  N.  a  coarse  loom  is  in  use, 
not  very  unlike  that  common  in  Europe.  Several 
varieties  of  doth  are  manufactured ;  some  thick 
and  heavy,  with  a  long  nap,  others  fine.  All  the 
wool  used  is  of  a  coarse  kind,  and  in  consequence 
the  finer  cloths  have  a  hardness,  something  similar 
to  that  of  tfamlet  or  plaid,  to  which  they  are  little 
inferior.  Very  good  sacking  is  also  niade  of  the 
hajbr  and  wool  firom  the  yaik. 

Thibet  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a 
country  of  considerable  trafiic;  but  here,  as  in 
Bootan,  foreign  trade  is  monopolised  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  a  few  of  the  first  officers  of  state. 
The  commerce  i»  prindpally  with  China,  the  Chi- 
nese trade  being  carried  on  partly  at  Sin-ning,  a 
garrison  town  on  the  W.  frontier  of  China,  and 
partly  at  Lassa,  by  caravans  which  come  there  in 
October,  These  consist  of  500  or  600  persons,  who 
bring  goods  on  cattle,  mules,  and  sometimes  horses, 
exchanging  tea,  silver  bullion,  brocades,  and 
fruits,  for  tine  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  gold  dust, 
and  Bengal  goods.  The  imports  from  China  are 
laige,  consisting  principally  of  tea,  and,  next  to  it, 
of  tobacco,  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  furs,  porcelain, 
musical  instruments,  European  cutlery,  pearls,  and 
coral.  From  Bootan  and  Bengal,  Thibet  receives 
English  broad-cloths,  piece  goods,  Allahabad  cloth, 
klmcots,  coarse  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  paper,  rice, 
sandal  wood,  spices,  gums,  and  otter  skins.  Many 
of  these  articles  come  through  Nepaul,  which  re- 


ceives all  its  Chinese  imports  through  Thibet. 
The  trade  with  Assam  is  very  limited,  but  small 
quantities  of  rice,  coarse  silk,  iron,  and  sticklac 
are  imported;  from  Turkestan  come  horses  and 
camels.  From  Ladakh  E.  Thibet  receives  dried 
firuits,  shawls,  gamboge,  and  safiron.  The  general 
returns  of  Thibet  are  in  gold  dust,  silver,  tincal, 
musk,  woollen  cloths,  goat  and  lamb  skins,  and 
rock  salt;  the  goats'  hair  is  almost  all  sent  through 
Ladakh  to  Cashmere  for  the  manufiicture  of  the 
Cashmere  shawls. 

In  Little  Thibet  traffic  is  carried  on  chiefly  bv 
barter,  and  money  is  almost  unknown.  Salt,  wool, 
turquoises,  sheep,  and  goats  are  imported  from 
Chan-than,  or  Chinese  Thibet,  and  are  paid  for 
with  grain,  woollen  cloth,  and  horses.  From 
Bisahar  and  Kulu  (to  Piti)  come  iron,  cooking 
utensils,  brass,  copper,  tobacco,  lice,  dried  fruits, 
tea-cups,  timber,  and  amber,  paid  for  in  a  similar 
way.  The  iron  and  metal  vessels  of  the  S.  are 
sent  to  Le,  in  exchange  for  tea,  coarse  cloth,  coral, 
and  dyeing  drugs.  Further  details  respecting 
the  trade  of  Little  Thibet  will  be  found  in  the  art. 
Ladaku. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  in  Thibet  differ  «dto- 
gether  from  those  of  Bootan.  In  the  latter  all 
spedes  of  goods  are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people,  chiefly  the  females;  in  Thibet,  they  are  con- 
veyed by  the  cho\*Ty  cattle,  horses,  mules  and  asses. 
The  horses,  which  are  very  docile,  are  not  natives 
of  Thibet,  but  mostly  brought  firom  Turkestan, 
after  having  been  carefully  emasculated,  to  pre- 
vent their  propagating  their  spedes.  China  has 
been  justly  celebrated  for  her  magnificent  bridges 
and  public  works,  but  Thibet  is  far  from  sharing  in 
this  celebrity.  Over  one  river,  crossed  by  5lr. 
Turner  (Embassy  to  Thibet,  p.  229),  was  con- 
structed a  lon^  bridge,  upon  9  piers,  of  very  rude 
structure.  *The  piers  were  composed  of  rough 
stones,  without  cement;  but  to  hold  them  to- 
gether, large  trees,  with  their  roots  and  branches, 
had  bwn  inserted ;  and  some  of  them  were  vege- 
tating. Slight  beams  of  timber  were  laid  from 
pier  to  pier;  and  upon  them  large  flat  stones  wero 
loosely  placed,  that  tilted  and  rattled  when  trod 
upon ;  and  this,  I  fear,  is  a  specimen  of  their  best 
bridges.  Many  were  extremdy  dangerous  to  pass 
over.'  The  boats,  also,  used  to  cross  the  rivera  are 
of  a  very  rude  kind ;  some  are  made  chiefly  of 
leather,  consisting  of  a  rude  skeleton  of  wood, 
with  thwarts  and  ribs,  over  which  a  bull's  hide  is 
stretched. 

The  country  is  politicallv  divided  into  Wd  and 
Tsang,  or  Hither  and  Farther  Thibet.  Wd  is  that 
division  bordering  on  China,  having  for  its  cap. 
Lassa,  or  H 'lassa,  the  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 
It  is  divided  into  8  cantons,  that  of  Lassa  being 
the  principal;  and  89  feudal  townships,  called 
tooszesy  which  lie  northward,  contiguous  to  some 
similar  townships  in  the  country  of  Ko-ko-nor. 
Tsang,  or  Ulterior  Thibet,  is  Vv.  of  the  former, 
and  extends  W.  firom  about  long.  90°  E.  It  is 
divided  into  7  cantons,  its  cap.  being  Teshoo- 
Loomboo.  These  2  provs.  are  under  the  direction 
of  two  ministers,  sent  from  the  imperial  cabinet  at 
Pekin ;  and  of  two  high  priests  of  Thibet,  called 
Dalai  Lama  and  Bantchin-erdeni.  The  minis- 
terial residents  govern  both  provs.  conjointly, 
consulting  only  with  the  Dalai  Lama  for  the  affairs 
of  Hither,  and  with  the  Bantchin-erdeni  for  those 
of  Farther  Thibet.  •  All  appointments  to  offices  of 
government  and  titles  of  nobility  must  be  approved 
by  the  Chinese  officers.  But  in  minor  matters  the 
residents  do  not  interfere,  leaving  such  affairs  to 
the  secular  deputies  of  the  high  priests,  called 
Dheba.  The  government  of  the  39  feudal  town- 
ships in  Hither  Thibet,  and  of  the  Tamuh  or  Dam 
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Mongols  inhabiting^  the  N.  frontier,  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  residents.  Two  officers  natives  of 
the  country,  are  sent  to  each  canton  from  Lassa, 
and  relieved  every  three  years.  The  subordinate 
management  of  the  communities  is  intrusted  to 
two  officers  in  each,  the  dlieba  and  vazir,  the 
former  appointed  from  Lassa,  the  latter  a  native 
of  the  place,  who,  with  the  chief  lama  of  the 
village,  form  a  sort  of  local  council,  dependent  on 
the  provincial  authorities ;  who  again  are  obliged 
to  refer  to  the  capital  for  instructions  in  all  extrar- 
ordinary  cases. 

Thibet  is  remarkable  as  being  the  central  seat 
and  headquarters  of  Buddhism,  where  the  Bnd- 
dhic  religion  is  preserved  in  its  greatest  parity. 
The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  two  distinct  and 
separate  classes,  those  who  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  world,  and  those  who  hold  intercourse  with 
heaven.  No  interference  of  the  laitv  ever  inter- 
rupts the  regulated  duties  of  the  clei]^,  nor  do 
the  latter  ever  employ  themselves  m  secular 
affairs.  In  this,  and  in  the  absence  of  castes,  con- 
sist some  of  the  most  striking  differences  between 
the  religion  of  Thibet  and  that  of  Hindostan,  all 
distinction  of  caste  being  uttcrl}"  repudiated  by 
the  Bhnddhic  faith.  The  priests  of  Thibet  are 
all  called  hmoM,  and  the  Grand,  or  Dalai,  Lama, 
who  resides  at  Lassa,  is  believed  by  his  adher- 
ents to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity  in  a 
human  form.  On  the  dissolution  of  his  body,  he 
is  supposed  to  reappear  in  the  body  of  some  in- 
fant, who  subsequently  passes  through  the  term 
of  his  mortal  existence  with  all  the  honours  of  the 
Grand  Lama.  The  Teeshoo  Lama  and  others 
are  also  supposed  to  be  divine  incarnations,  occu- 
pving  successively  different  bodies.  The  Bud- 
dhists of  Thibet  have  convents  for  men  and 
women,  and  their  religious  institutions  present 
several  striking  coincidences  with  those  of  the  R. 
Catholic  church. 

The  written  laws  of  Thibet,  which  are  said  to 
be  of  high  antiquity,  have  in  recent  times  been 
modified  in  accordance  with  those  of  China. 
Robbery  or  dacoity  is  usually  punished  by  per- 
petual banishment,  murder  by  death.  Adulter^' 
IS  not  classed  among  serious  criminal  offences, 
and  strict  chastity  before  marriage  is  not  expected 
in  the  fair  sex.  In  Thibet,  as  in  Bootan  and  other 
countries  of  the  Himalaya,  the  practice  of  pofy- 
andria  is  common ;  a  female  associating  herself 
with  all  the  brothers  of  a  family,  without  restric- 
tion of  age  or  numbers.  The  choice  of  the  wife  is 
the  privilege  of  the  elder  brother. 

The  people  of  Thibet  belong  to  the  great  Tartar 
family.  Their  physical  appearance  has  been  al- 
ready noticed.  (See  Asia.)  They  are  said  to  be 
mild  and  humane,  but  their  intellect  is  sluggish, 
and  they  have  never  exhibited  the  enterprise  of 
their  neighbours  either  to  the  N.  or  S  At  Dras, 
in  W.  Thibet,  Moorcroft  (Travels,  ii.  43)  found  the 
pop.  much  addicted  to  pilfering;  but  he  saj's  that 
this  is  not  the  character  of  the  people  in  general, 
especially  of  those  who  follow  the  faith  of  Buddha ; 
the  people  of  Dras  are  Mohammedans,  and,  like 
those  of  Ladakh  generally,  have  suffered  much 
moral  detriment  from  contact  with  the  Cashme- 
rians.  In  this  part  of  Thibet  the  houses  are  built 
of  pebbles,  cemented  with  earth,  having  terraced 
roofs,  without  chimneys.  Further  £.  the  pea- 
sants' dwellings  are  mean  structures,  resembling 
brick-kilns  in  shape  and  size,  and  built  of  rough 
stones  heaped  upon  each  other  without  cement, 
llic  ^preat  scarcity  of  timber  in  Thibet  prevents 
.the  higher  class  of  inhabs.  from  boarding  the  floors 
of  their  rooms,  which  are  accordingly  of  stone  or 
marble.  Bedsteads  appear  to  be  wholly  unknown ; 
the  general  custom  is  to  spread  on  the  floor,  by 
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way  of  a  bed,  a  thick  mattrass,  which  serves  for  a 
seat  b^  day.  Both  sexes  dress  chieflv  in  woollens, 
in  which  yellow  and  red  are  predominant  ooloan, 
with  upper  ^^arments  of  sheep,  goat,  or  jackal 
skinSf^d  high  and  thick  boots ;  but  the  upper 
classes  partly  in  silks,  and  in  cloaks  lined  with 
sable  or  other  furs.  Their  food  principally  consists 
of  barley,  variously  prepared,  with  tea,  spirits, 
beer  and  mutton,  which  last  they  prefer  raw. 
Their  meals  are  taken  at  no  stated  times,  bat 
under  the  impulse  of  hunger.  The  business  of  the 
day  usuallv  begins  by  prayer ;  they  then  follow 
their  peculiar  avocations  till  evening,  which  is 
always  spent  in  recreation,  music  and  dancmg 
being  among  their  principal  amusements. 

The  art  of  printing  has,  from  a  very  remote  age, 
been  practised  in  Tnibet.  But  no  improvements 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  any  brancn  of  science 
known  to  the  inhabs.  Their  mode  of  printing  has 
probably  been  derived  from  China,  but  they 
esteem  the  city  of  Benares  as  the  traditional 
source  of  both  their  learning  and  religion.  There 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  remotest  time  a 
connection  between  Thibet  and  India;  and  the 
uchen  character,  in  which  the  sacred  writings  of 
this  people  are  preserved,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Sanscrit.  The  umin^  or  ordi- 
nary character  of  business  and  correspondence,  is 
distinct  from  the  former. 

Several  remarkable  customs  ]>revail  in  Thibet. 
In  every  visit  of  ceremony  a  silk  scarf,  usually 
white,  and  with  the  mystic  sentence  Dom  mane 
pace  me  oom  interwoven  at  both  ends,  is  invariably 
exchanged  at  every  visit  of  ceremony,  and  accom- 
panies every  letter  sent,  between  people  of  eveiy 
rank  and  station  in  life.  *  This  usage,*  says  Tur- 
ner, *  is  observed  in  all  the  territory  of  the  Deb 
Rajah  (Bootan) ;  it  obtains  throughout  Thibet;  it 
extends  from  Turkestan  to  the  confines  of  the 
Great  Desert;  it  is  practised  in  China,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  reaches  to  the  limits  of  Mantchoo  Tar- 
tary.'  Another  custom,  which  the  people  share 
with  the  Parsees,  is  that  of  exposing  the  bodies  nf 
the  dead  among  the  laity  to  b«  devoured  bv  car- 
nivorous birds.  The  bodies  of  sovereign  lamas 
after  death  are  dried  bv  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
preserved  enshrined ;  tnose  of  inferior  lamss  are 
usually  burnt,  and  their  ashes  inclosed  in  little 
metallic  idols.  Other  corpses  are  committed  to 
the  rivers,  but  the  inhumation  of  the  dead  is 
totallv  unknown. 

Thibet  api>eai8  to  have  had  relations  with  the 
Chinese  empire  at  a  very  earljr  period ;  but  it  was 
governed  by  its  own  princes  till  aboutrl720,  when 
the  emperor  Kang-he  acquired  its  sovereignt}-. 
Still  the  greater  share  of  ^wer  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Grand  Lama  till  the  invasion  of  the 
Nepaul  Gorkhas  in  171)0,  when,  on  their  expulsicm 
by  the  Chinese,  the  present  form  of  government 
was  established,  and  strangers,  formerly  permitted 
to  enter  the  country,  were  excluded. 

THIELT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan- 
ders, arrond.  Bruges,  cap.  cant,  a  little  S.  of  the 
railway  between  Bruges  and  Ghent,  13  m.  SSE. 
the  former.  Pop.  10,910  in  1860.  Thielthas  no 
government  establishments  or  public  bnildinp:8  of 
any  consequence ;  but  it  is  a  busy  and  flourishing 
town,  with  manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  soap, 
and  lace,  being  indebted  for  its  prospnity  to  its 
situation  near  a  tributary  of  the  Lys,  which  gives 
it  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  inland  navi- 
gation. It  unites  with  Poperingen  in  aending 
three  mems.  to  the  provincial  states.  Among  the 
natives  of  Thielt  was  Oliver  Ledain,  the  barber, 
and  afterwards  the  favourite,  of  Louis  XI.  This 
unworthy  minion,  who  figures  as  an  important 
personage  in  Scott's  novel  of  *  Qucntin  Dorward,' 
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did  not  escape  the  fate  due  to  his  deserts,  having 
been  hanged  in  1484,  after  the  death  of  Louis. 

THIERS,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Pny  de  Ddme, 
cap.  anrond.,  on  the  Durolle,  28  m.  £N£.  Cler- 
mont. Po^.  15,901  in  1861.  The  appearance  of 
the  town  is  picturesoue,  being  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  and  tolerably  well  built;  but 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  and  its  vicinity  is 
so  arid  and  bare  that  its  inhabs.  have  been  always 
obliged  to  depend  mainly  on  their  manufacturing 
industry.  It  has  considerable  fabrics  of  hardware 
and  cutlery,  and  of  woollens,  paper,  leather,  &c 
It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primaiy  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a 
ooundl  des  prud'hommes,  and  a  communal  college. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  a  castle  existing  here  in  the 
eariiest  period  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  is 
supposed  to  derive  its  present  name  from  Thiezii, 
king  of  Metz,  early  in  the  6th  century. 

THIONTILLE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  ddp. 
Moselle,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Moselle,  16  m.  N. 
Metz,  on  the  railway  from  Metz  to  Luxembouifi^. 
Popw  7,818  in  1861.  The  town  is,  in  general,  well 
built,  and,  unlike  most  fortified  towns,  has  broad 
streets.  It  is  entered  by  three  gates,  and  commu- 
nicates with  its  citadel  across  the  river  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  It  has  a  handsome  place  d'armcs, 
three  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  barracks,  nnd 
the  fourth  by  the  cavalry  stables,  considered 
among  the  best  in  France.  The  new  par.  church, 
com  market,  theatre,  college,  civil  hospital,  and 
the  former  mansion  of  the  governor,  now  the  sub- 
prefecture  ;  the  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
mayor's  residence,  and  gendarmerie,  with  the  bo- 
tame  garden,  are  all  deserving  of  notice.  Hosiery, 
woollen  cloths,  candles,  leather,  liqueurs,  and 
spirits,  are  manufactured  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity. 

The  kings  of  France,  of  the  first  and  second 
races,  frequently  resided  here.  After  the  Carlo- 
vingians,  fhionville  successively  belonged  to  the 
counts  of  Luxembourg,  and  to  Burgundy,  Austria, 
and  Spain.  It  was  repeatedly  besieged  and.  taken 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  has  belonged 
to  France  ever  since  it  surrendered  to  the  Prince 
of  Cond^,  in  1648. 

THIRSK,  a  parL  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  York,  N.  Riding,  wapeut.  Birdfortb, 
on  the  Codbeck,  an  affluent  of  tne  Swale  (here 
crossed  bv  two  stone  bridges),  by  which  the  town 
is  divided  into  Old  and  New  Thirsk,  22^  m.  NW. 
YoriL,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
pari.  bor.  5,350  in  1861.  The  pari.  bor.  comprises 
the  townships  of  Thirsk,  Sowerby,  Carlton-Mi- 
niolt,  and  Sand-Hutton,  in  the  par.  of  Thirsk,  with 
t.e  adjacent  townships  of  S.  Kelvington  and 
Bagby,  including  an  area  of  9,810  acres.  The 
old  town  b  chiefly  composed  of  one  long  street  of 
rather  an  unpromising  appearance,  at  the  com- 
mencement or  which  is  a  small  open  space.  In 
the  new  town,  also,  the  houses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  an  inferior  class,  and  inhabited  by  small 
tradesmen.  The  par.  church  is  a  lai^ge  and  hand- 
some edifice,  in  the  Perpendicular  style ;  it  has  a 
lofty  W.  tower,  and  is  wholly  of  one  design,  with 
pierced  battlements ;  the  details  are  good^  and  the 
j^eral  appearance  elegant.  A  part  of  this  church 
18  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
castle,  belonging  to  the  Mowbray  family,  erected 
in  the  10th  and  destroyed  in  the  12th  century,  on 
the  site  of  which  New  Thirsk  is  partly  built.  *  The 
Uving  of  Thirsk,  a  perpetual  curacy  worth  143/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  archbp.  of  York,  There 
are  several  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  charity 
schools,  and  a  dispensary.  The  principal  employ- 
ment is  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linens  and  sack- 
ing.   Thirsk  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  chosen  an- 
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nually,  and  sworn  in  at  the  court  leet  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  former  bor.  comprised  only  a 
part  of  the  old  town  of  Thirsk.  It  sent  two 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  the  23rd  Edward  I.,  and 
again  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election 
being  m  the  owners  of  burgage  tenements.  The 
Reform  Act  deprived  Thirsk  of  one  of  its  mems. 
Re^.  electors,  442  in  1865.  Markets  on  Mondays. 
Fairs,  eight  times  a  year  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  leather. 

THOMASTOWN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Leinster,  co.  Kilkenny,  on  the  Nore,  18  m. 
N.  Waterford.  Pop.  1,426  m  1861,  against  2,348 
in  1841.  The  town,  which  consists  mostly  of 
mean  houses,  is  principally  occupied  by  agncul- 
tural  labourers  and  small  traders,  generally  in 
very  depressed  circumstances.  The  public  baild- 
ings  include  the  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel, 
a  court  house,  and  a  brideweU.  Lighters  of  from 
20  to  80  tons  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has 
three  large  fiour-mills,  and  exports  considerable 
quantities  of  fiour,  com,  and  provisions:  it  has 
also  a  tannery  and  two  breweries.  Thomastown 
sent  two  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  but  was  dis- 
franchised at  the  Union.  Quarter  sessions  are  held 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  October;  and  petty 
sessions  every  alternate  week.  It  is  a  constabulary 
station.  Markets  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays. 
Fairs :  March  17,  May  25,  June  29,  and  Sept.  16. 

THORN,  a  fortified  town  of  the  kingdom  and 
prov.  of  Prussia,  reg.  Marienwerder,  cap.  circ.  on 
the  Vistula,  here  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge, 
about  90  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  52  m.  SSw. 
Marienwerder,  on  the  railway  from  Dantzig  to 
Warsaw.  Pop.  15,505  in  1861,  exclusive  of  garri- 
son of  2,081  men.  Thorn  consists  of  an  old  and 
a  new  town,  separated  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  There 
are  three  Rom.  Cath.  and  two  Protestant  churches, 
several  convents  and  asylums,  and  a  Lutheran 
g^nasium.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  for  the 
circ.,  and  has  various  manufactures,  and  a  consi- 
derable trade.  It  is  ver^'  strong,  its  fortifications 
having  been  greatly  improved  and  augmented 
since  1815.  It  was  founded  by  the  first  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  in  1231,  and  most 
part  of  its  principal  edifices  are  of  old  date.  But 
its  chief  claim  to  notice  is  derived  from  its  haWng 
been  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus,  the  discoverer, 
or  rather  restorer,  of  the  true  theory  of  the  world, 
bom  on  the  19th  February,  1472.  His  great  work, 
*  De  Revoludonibus  Orbium  Ccelestiura,'  in  six 
books,  was  published  at  Nurembeig,  in  1543,  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  its  illustrious  author,  which 
took  place  on  the  24th  of  May  of  the  same  year. 

THORNBURY,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  , 
England,  co.  Gloucester,  bund.  Thombury,  in  the 
vale  of  Berkley,  11  m.  N.  by  E.  Bristol.  Area  of 
par.  11,680  acres.  Pop.  of  to^vn,  1,497,  and  of  par. 
4,494  in  1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
three  streets,  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  cmciform  stracture, 
with  a  lofly  tower,  ornamented  with  rich  open- 
worked  battlements  and  pinnacles.  The  living,  a 
vicarage  worth  5002.  a  year  nett,  is  in  the  gi^  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christohurch,  Oxford. 
There  are  two  subordinate  curacies  in  the  par.,  at 
Oldbury  and  Falfield.  It  has  also  Baptist,  Inde- 
pendent, Quaker,  and  Wesleyan  meeting  houses ; 
a  ^prammar  school  for  boys,  another  free  school  for 
thirty-six  children,  and  almshouses.  But  it  is 
principally  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  a  magni- 
ficent castle,  begun  by  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  1511,  but  left  in  an  unfinished  state  when 
he  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  in  1522.  Its  site  is 
very  commanding;  its  style  is  the  late  Peri)endi- 
cular,  with  good  details;  and  it  is  especially  inter^ 
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estiog  from  its  affording  some  fine  specimens  of 
the  Eist  gradation  of  castellated  architecture. 
Thombury  was  formerly  a  municipal  borough,  go- 
verned by  a  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen ;  but  no 
charter  is  extant,  and  the  body  being  found  use- 
less, the  corporation  was  abolished  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Keform  Act.  The  clothing  trade  was  for- 
merlv  carried  on  prettv  extensively,  but  it  is  now 
nearly  extinct.  Market-day,  Saturday.  Fairs: 
Easter  Monday,  August  16)  Monday  before  St. 
Thomas,  and  I>ecember  21,  for  cattle  and  pigs. 

THORNE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
00.  York,  W.  riding,  wapent.  Straffoith,  d^c.,  near 
the  Don,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  in  a 
low,  flat,  and  mostly  fertile  but  marshy  country, 
23^  m.  S.  by  E.  York.  Area  of  par.  10,840  acres. 
Pop.  of  town,  2,591,  and  of  par.  3,381  in  1861. 
The  town  appears  to  be  prosperous :  it  is  tolerably 
well  built,  and  the  streets  are  paved.  The  par. 
church  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  square  tower  and 
pinnacles.  There  are  several  dissenting  chapels 
and  two  free  schools.  At  a  suburb  called  Hang- 
man Hill,  on  the  Don,  about  1  m.  from  the  town, 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  are  built,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  com  and  other  goods  is  carried  on 
at  Thome,  which  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  Stain- 
forth  and  Keadby  canaL  Market-day,  Wednes- 
day. Fairs :  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
after  both  June  11  and  Oct.  11,  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  pedlery. 

THRASYMENE  (LAKE  OF),  or  Uke  of  Pe- 
rugia (an.  Lacu9  Thragymentu),  a  famous  lake  of 
Central  Italy,  prov.  Perugia,  10  m.  W.  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  of  a  circular  shape,  about  30  m. 
in  circ,  has  several  small  islands,  and  is  rather 
shallow,  its  greatest  depth  not  exceeding  24  ft. 
It  is  well  stocked  with  hsh,  and  its  banks  are  co- 
vered with  olive  plantations.  Being  surrounded 
by  ramifications  of  the  Aixsnnines,  it  lias  no  natu- 
ral outlet  for  its  waters;  and,  in  consequence,  when 
it  was  swollen  by  rains,  it  was  apt  to  overflow  its 
banks,  and  damage  the  surrounding  country.  To 
obviate  thb  danger,  a  tunnel  {oTemi»9ario)y  similar 
to  that  of  Lake  Albano  (see  Albamo),  abuve  ^  m. 
m  length,  has  been  cut  through  a  hill  on  the  8E. 
side  of  the  lake,  by  which  its  surplus  waters  are 
conveyed  to  an  aflliient  of  the  Tiber.  This  useful 
work,  if  not  wholly  constructed,  was,  at  all  events, 
repaired  and  renovated  by  a  lord  of  Pemgia,  in 
the  earlv  part  of  the  flfteenth  centur}'. 

This  fake  is  famous  in  history  for  the  great  vic- 
tory gained  on  its  banks  by  Hoimibal  over  the 
Koinans,  anno  217  b.  c.  The  battle  appears,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  the  best  critics,  to 
have  been  fought  in  a  valley  near  Passignano,  on 
,  the  XE.  shore  of  the  lake,  which  is  entered  from 
the  N.  by  a  narrow  defllc,  and  is  shut  up  on  all 
sides  by  steep  hills  and  the  lake.  Hannibai  having 
entered  this  deflle,  po.'tted  his  troops  at  the  foot 
and  on  tlie  slo^ies  of  the  hills  that  bounded  the 
valley  on  either  side,  and  in  this  position  waited 
the  advance  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  im- 
prudently followed.  The  latter  entered  the  valley 
at  night- fall,  and  at  break  of  day,  on  beginning 
their  march,  they  were  assailed  on  all  sides  with 
tremendous  fur>%  The  diwrder  caused  b^'  this 
unexpected  attack  was  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  thick  fog  ariijiiig  from  the  lake  and 
concealing  their  enemies.  But,  notwithstanding 
they  were  thus,  as  it  were,  caught  in  a  trap,  the 
Romans  displayed  their  accustomed  bravery,  and 
straggled,  if  not  for  victory,  at  least  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  po.ssible.  It  is  mentioned,  as 
evincing  the  fiury  of  the  contest  and  its  all-absorb- 
ing interest,  that  a  violent  earthquake,  which  in 
great  part  overturned  several  towns  of  Italy, 
and  othenvise  committed  great  ravages,  occurred  ! 
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during  the  heat  of  the  fight  without  bdng  noticed 
by  any  one!  (Livy,  lib.  xxii  cap.  5.)  In  th; 
end,  however,  the  triumph  of  Hannibal  was  com- 
plete. The  Romans  left  15,000  men,  including 
their  consul,  Flaminius,  whose  lashneas  had  led 
them  into  the  snare,  dead  on  the  field  of  battle; 
and,  according  to  Polybius,  they  lost  about  the 
same  number,  taken  prisoners.  'The  loss  of  the 
Carthaginians  did  not  exceed  1,500  men.  (See 
Livy,  M^t  ntprcL,  and  the  excellent  account  of 
Polybius,  General  History,  lib.  iiL  cap.  8.) 

In  noticing  the  lake 'of  Thrasymene,  Byron 
has  alluded  to  the  incident  of  the  earthquake  as 
follows : — 

'  And  snch  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day,  • 
And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  oonvnlBion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray. 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheodedly  away  I 
None  felt  stem  Katore  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet ; 
Snch  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations  meetr 
Chllde  Harokl,  iv.  6S. 

THREE  RIVERS,  or  TROIS  RIVIERES,  the 
third  town  of  Lower  Canada,  cap.  distr.  of  iu  own 
name,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  St.  Maurice,  66  m.  SW.  Quebec,  and  75  m. 
NE.  Montreal.  Pop.  6,280  in  1861.  The  town 
derives  its  name  from  2  small  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice,  which  divide  it  into 
3  channels,  but  the  town  is  on  the  W.  bank  of 
that  river.  The  situation  is  agreeable,  though  not 
the  town  itself,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Canada.  It  contains  about  500  dwelling-houseis, 
mostly  built  of  wood,  a  handsome  court-house,  a 
strong  gaol,  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church, 
an  Ursuline  convent,  founded  in  1677,  and  various 
other  public  buildings.  The  river  ia  deep  near 
the  town,  and  the  steamers  stop  to  t^e  on  board 
passengers  and  fueL  Here  the  courts  of  justice 
for  the  district  are  held ;  and  here,  at  one  period, 
a  great  share  of  the  fiir  trade  centred.  Some  fun 
are  still  brought  down  by  the  Indiana,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany ;  and  there  are  a  few  breweries,  and  potash 
factories.  But  its  general  trade  has  been  mostly 
absorbed  by  Montreal  and  Quebec 

Trois  Rivieres  was  of  much  more  importance 
formerly  than  at  present,  having  been  originally 
the  cap.  of  Canada.  Its  pop.  is  still  principally 
French,  and  the  names  of  its  streets  are  all  trace- 
able to  Paris. 

TUURGAU,  or  THUUGOVIA,  a  canton  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  NE.  part  of  tlie  coufed^  be- 
tween hit.  47°  20'  and  47«>  40'  N.,  and  long.  ^  40' 
and  9°  30'  E. ;  having  S.  St.  Gall,  W.  Zurich  an«t 
Schaffhausen,  and  N.  and  E.  the  Rhine  and  the 
lake  of  Constance.  Area,  2C8  sq.  m.  Pop.  90,347  in 
1861  Thurgau,  though  it  cannot  be  cadled  moun- 
tainous, has  a  very  uneven  surface,  consisting  of 
low  hills  interspersed  with  narrow  valleys.  The 
canton  derives  its  name  from  the  Thur,  which 
traverses  it  about  its  centre;  next  to  wliich,  the 
principal  rivers  are  the  Muig  and  Sitter.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhaos., 
and  though  the  soil  in  certain  parts  requires  a 
great  deal  of  manure,  Thutgau  may,  on  the  whole, 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  cantons  of 
the  con  fed.  There  are  extensive  vineyards  over 
nearly  half  tlie  canton,  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  wine,  in  average  years,  is  estimated  at 
80,000/.  sterliug.  The  internal  consumption  may 
be  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  quantity,  the 
remaining  three-fourths  being  exported  to  Su  Gall 
and  Ap|)euzelL  Considerable  quantities  of  fruit 
and  cyder  are  exported  in  the  same  directions, 
but  the  quantity  sent  to  Germany  has  of  late 
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fesiB  diminished.  About  100,000  hectols.  of 
wheat  are  raised  anntially,  being  about  two -thirds 
the  consumption.  Oats,  hemp,  flax,  potatoes, 
and  hope  aie  the  other  articles  chiefly  raised ;  oats 
and  brandy  are  among  the  exports  to  Appenzell. 
The  breed^n^  of  cattle  is  unimportant;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  S.  part  of  the  canton  con- 
sists of  fine  pasture-land,  and  lean  cattle  being 
imported  and  fattened,  are  subaequently  exported 
to  the  neighbouring  states.  Nearly  one-third 
part  of  the  inhabs.  are  more  or  less  engaged  in 
manufacturing  labour,  princifudly  in  weaving 
cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  and  spinning  flax.  The 
manufacture  of  linen  is,  however,  declining,  and 
its  annual  value  is  not  now  supposed  to  exceed 
8,0002.  a  year.  From  8,000  to  5,000  looms  are 
employed  in  weaving  cotton  goods,  the  chief 
depdts  for  which  are  St.  Gall  and  Zurich.  Wea- 
vers* wages  range  from  about  7d.  to  la.  6rf.  a  day. 
lliere  are  some  rather  extensive  establishments 
for  cotton  printing,  the  prints  being  sent  chiefly 
to  the  Levant.  Silks  are  manufactured  for  the 
French  markets ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  packing 
canvass,  sold  in  Basle  and  Zurich,  is  made  in 
ThuTgau. 

The  constitution,  revised  in  1831,  is  democratic. 
The  great  council  of  100  mems.,  which  has  the 
sole  legislative  power,  consists  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  82  circles,  into  which  the  canton  is 
divided,  elected  by  all  the  citizens  above  25  years 
of  age  who  pay  taxes  on  property  to  the  value  of 
300  florins,  and  are  not  paupers,  or  otherwise  dis- 
Qualifled.  The  ^reat  council  assembles  twice  a  year, 
for  15  days  at  a  dme,  unless  its  sessions  be  prolonged 
on  special  account:  it  is  wholly  renewed  every 
two  years,  half  the  mems.  going  out  yearly.  The 
executive  duties  are  intrusted  to  a  council  of  6 
mems.,  who  must  be  80  years  of  age,  and  who 
hold  office  for  6  years.  Two  landammans  are 
chosen  annually,  and  preside  for  6  months  alter- 
nately in  the  great  and  little  council.  Each 
commune  has  its  own  council,  composed  of  the 
syndic,  or  mayor,  and  4  other  mems.,  and  its 
police  and  petty  civil  tribunal.  There  are  courts  of 
original  jurisdiction  in  each  of  the  8  districts  of  the 
canton,  and  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  in  Frauen- 
feld,  the  cap.  The  public  revenue  of  the  canton, 
in  1861,  amounted  to  899,262  francs,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  879,308  francs. 

As  early  as  the  5th  centurv  Thurgau  was  go- 
verned by  its  own  counts,  ft  afterwards  passed 
to  the  dukes  of  Zaehringen,  and  the  counts  of 
Kybnig;  and,  in  1264,  to  the  house  of  Hapsbuig. 
In  1460,  it  was  conquered  from  the  latter  by 
the  confederated  Swiss  cantons,  and  governed  by 
their  bailiffs  or  prefects  till  1798.  It  was  then 
constituted  a  separate  member  of  the  confed.,  in 
which  it  now  holds  the  17th  place. 

THURLES,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Mnnster,  co.  Tipperary,  on  the  Suir,  77  m.  SW. 
Dublin.  Pop.  4,788  in  1861.  The  river  intersects 
the  town,  the  communication  between  its  different 
parts  being  maintained  by  a  bridge.  The  public 
buildings  comprise  a  fine  Rom.  Cath.  chapel, 
which  serves  for  the  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Cashel, 
a  Rom.  Cath.  college,  2  nunneries,  with  chapels 
annexed,  a  markets-house,  a  court-house  and 
bridewell,  and  a  barrack.  The  town  stands  on  a 
wide,  scantily-wooded,  uninteresting  plain.  It  is 
tolerably  prosperous ;  for,  having  no  larger  town 
nearer  to  it  than  40  or  50  m.,  it  supplies  an  ex- 
tensive interior  district,  and  is  besides  an  im- 
portant market  for  country  produce.  There  are  15 
annual  fairs  and  2  weekly  markets  held  at  Thurles. 
There  are  two  nunnenes;  in  one  of  which  are 
20  nuns  and  60  boarders:  there  is  also  a  Rom. 
Cath.  school  belonging  to  the  Rom.  Cath.  iusti- 
VOL.  IV. 
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tution.  General  sessions  are  held  twice  a  year ; 
pettpr  sessions  on  Saturdays :  it  is  a  constabulary 
station. 

THURSO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  N. 
shore,  co.  Caithness,  on  the  Pentland  Frith,  at 
the  bottom  of  Thurso  Bay,  between  Dwarrick 
Head  on  the  E.  and  Holbum  Head  on  the  W., 
at  the  point  where  Thurso  river  falls  into  the 
bay,  8i  m.  SW.  Dunnett  Head.  Pop.  8,426  in 
1861.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  rather 
ill  paved ;  but  in  the  suburbs  are  some  neat  free- 
stone houses,  and  the  church,  built,  in  1832,  at 
an  expense  of  6,000il,  is  a  handsome  structure : 
it  has  also  a  meeting-house  for  original  seceders, 
an  Independent  chapel,  and  seveiul  schools.  A 
short  way  to  the  E.  is  Thurso  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Sir  George  Sinclair,  hart,  proprietor  of  the  town. 
Though  the  most  northerly  post  town  of  Great 
Britain,  it  has  a  daily  communication  by  a  mail 
coach  with  Inverness  and  the  south,  and  it  com- 
municates by  regular  traders  and  steamers  with 
Leith,  Wick,  and  other  ports.  There  is  a  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  the  accommodation 
of  vessels  drawing  12  ft  water;  and  ships  of  any 
burden  may  anchor  on  the  W,  side  of  the  bay,  in 
Scrabster  Roads,  under  cover  of  Holbum  Head. 
A  little  straw  plait  is  manufactured  in  the  town, 
and  it  has  also  a  rope-walk  and  some  tanneries. 
The  town  has  8  magistrates,  appointed  by  the 
Sinclair  family,  the  superiors  of  tne  bor. 

TIBER  (an.  TibrU,  Ital.  Tevere),  the  most 
celebrated  though  not  the  largest  river  of  Italy, 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  about  5  m.  N.  Pieve  San 
Stefano,  and  has  a  general  SSE.  course  to  within 
20  m.  from  Rome,  when  it  turns  SW.,  and  enters 
the  Mediterranean  by  two  mouths,  17  m.  below 
that  city,  after  a  course  of  about  150  m.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  anciently  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  burden  as  far  as  Rome,  and  for 
small  boats  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its 
source  (Dion.  Hal.,  iil  44;  Strab.,  v.  218) ;  and  it 
still  continues  to  be  navigable,  in  certain  seasons, 
as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Nera,  38  m.  NNFl. 
Rome ;  but  its  navigation  is  at  all  times  difiicult, 
especially  at  its  embouchure^  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome,  and  requires  continual  attention.  The 
entrance  of  the  river  from  the  sea,  and  its  subse- 

auent  navigation,  are,  in  fact,  so  troublesome, 
tiat  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  at  its  mouth,  was  re- 
linquished in  antiquity  for  that  of  Centum  Cellte, 
now  Civita  Vecchia,  which  still  continues  to  be 
the  port  of  Rome,  though  it  be  considerably  more 
than  twice  the  distance  of  Ostia  from  the  city, 
with  which  it  is  connected  merely  by  a  road. 
(See  the  articles  Civita.  Vkochia  and  Ostia.) 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Topino,  Nera,  and 
Teverone  from  the  E.,  and  the  Restore,  Chiana, 
and  Nepi  ftom  the  N.  and  W.  By  the  Chiana, 
it  communicates  with  the  Amo.  Besides  Rome, 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  Citta  del  Castello,  Fratte, 
Orto,  Otricoli,  MagUano,  and  Osria  are  on  its 
banks,  and  Peru^a  and  Orvieto  in  its  immediate 
vicinitv.  In  antiquity  the  Tiber  divided  Etruria 
from  Umbria,  and  the  territories  of  the  Latins  and 
Sabines. 

Notwithstanding  its  immortality  of  renown,  the 
banks  of  the  Til^  are  not  picturesque,  and  at 
first  sight  generally  disappoint  strangers.  The 
river  is  muddy,  and  durmg  the  floods^  to  which 
it  is  very  subject,  verifies  the  description  of 
Horace : — 

*  Vidimns  flavum  Tiberlm,  retortis 
Litore  Etmsco  violenter  undis ; 
Ire  dejectiim  monumenta  regis.*       Od.  i.  2. 

But  at  other  times  it  flows  with  a  comparatively 
gentle  current : — 
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'  Et  terrain  Hesperiam  venies,  nbi  Lydins,  arva 
Inter  oplma  virOm,  leni  fluit  agmine  Tibris.' 

.Sineld,  U.  v.  781. 

It  was  anciently. called  AUnday  and  this  name, 
as  well  as  the  epidiet  jflavus,  given  it  by  Horace 
and  other  writers,  was  no  doabt  derived  from  the 
yellowish  hue  of  its  waters,  discoloared  by  the 
mud  with  which  they  are  loaded.  Some  travel- 
lers, measuring  its  mass  of  waters  by  its  bulk  of 
fame,  and  finding  its  appearance  inferior  to  their 
preconceptions,  have  represented  it  as  a  petty  and 
insignificant  streamlet.  However,  though  far  in- 
ferior in  breadth  to  all  the  great  rivers,  yet  as  it  is 
generally,  from  a  few  miles  above  Rome  to  the 
sea,  about  300  ft.  wide  upon  an  average,  it  cannot, 
with  justice,  be  considered  a  contemptible  stream. 
Though  the  Tiber  at  Rome  be  not  so  wide  as  the 
Clyde  at  Glasgow,  it  is  deeper,  and  has  certainly 
a  lar^  volume  of  water.  Above  and  below  the 
city  it  runs  through  groves  and  gardens,  and 
waters  the  villas  and  retreats  of  the  richer  Romans, 
but  beyond  Ponte  MoUe  it  rolls  through  a  long 
tract  of  plains  and  hills,  fertile  and  green,  but  un- 
cultivated and  deserted.  Yet  these  ver^  banks, 
now  all  silence  and  solitude,  were  once,  like  those 
of  the  Thames,  covered  with  life,  activity,  and 
rural  beauty,  lined  with  villages,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  decorated  with  palaces.  *  Pluribus  prope 
solus,  quam  ceieri  in  omnibus  terris  amnes,  accolitwr 
aspicitunnte  viUisJ'  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  iii.  9.) 
Below  tne  city,  when  it  has  passed  the  Villa 
Malliana,  it  falls  again  into  a  wilderness.  It 
terminates  in  a  marshy  pestiferous  tract,  its  two 
arms  inclosing  the  Isola  Sacra  of  the  ancients. 

TIERRA  (vulg.  TERRA)  DEL  FUEGO,  'The 
LandofFxrt^  so  called  from  its  apparent  volcanoes 
by  its  discoverer  Magellan,  or  Magelhaens,  a  large 
island,  or  rather  group  of  islands,  lying  off  the  S. 
extremity  of  S.  America,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  group,  which 
extends  between  the  53rd  and  56th  degs.  of  S. 
lat.,  and  the  64th  and  75th  of  W.  long.,  consists 
of  King  Charles'  South  Land,  Navarin,  Hoste, 
Clarence,  and  some  other  islands,  Cap^  Horn 
forming  the  raoi>t  S.  point  The  E.  part  of  King 
Charles'  S.  Land  is  low,  with  plains  like  those  of 
Patagonia ;  but  near  its  W.  side  it  is  traversed  by 
mountain  chains  nearly  4,000  ft.  in  height,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Slate  is  abundant,  but 
hornblende  is  said  to  be  the  prevailing  rock  here 
and  in  all  the  adjacent  islands.  Lava  and  other 
volcanic  products  have  been  found.  The  country, 
in  many  parts,  seems  wcU  wooded,  and  Winters 
bark  {Dry mis  JVinteri),  introduced  into  medicine 
in  1579,  was  discovered  here,  A  kind  of  birch 
{Betula  antarctica)  with  a  stem  from  30  to  40 
inches  in  diaraetor,  is  one  of  the  principal  forest 
trees,  and  probably  other  trees  may  be  found ;  but 
the  interior  has  hitherto  been  very  little  explored. 
Guanacoes  and  foxes  appear  to  be  the  most  nume- 
rous wild  animals.  The  Fuegians  are  a  peculiar 
race  of  savages,  in  nearly  the  lowest  stage  of  bar- 
barism. Their  most  striking  physical  peculiarities 
are  a  very  small  low  forehead,  prominent  brows, 
small  eyes,  wide  nostrils,  large  mouth,  thick  lips, 
long  black  hair,  and  large  body,  as  compared  with 
tlie  extremities.  They  go  nearly  naked,  but  smear 
over  their  bodies  with  various  substances ;  live  in 
wigwams  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  subsist 
almost  wholly  on  fish,  seals,  and  testacea.  They 
are  oc<'4isionally  cannibals,  and  have,  in  fact,  no 
objection  to  any  kind  of  food.  They  are  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  arts,  being  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  fire,  and  availing  themselves  of  bows  and 
arrows,  and  in  the  N.  of  the  tolas  of  the  Pata- 
gonians.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  would 
appear  to  be  decidedly  below  many  of  the  lower 
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animals  in  respect  of  comfort,  and  to  be  but  little 
above  them  in  sagacity  and  invention.  Their  lan- 
guage is  said  to  present  many  alfinities  with  the 
Araucanian. 

TIGRIS.    See  Euphrates. 

TILBURG,  a  town  of  Holland,  prov.  N.  Bra- 
bant, cap.  cant.,  in  the  arrond.  of  Bois-le-Duc, 
near  the  Ley,  13^  m.  SW.  Bois-le-Dnc,  on  the 
railway  from  Yenlo  to  Breda.  Pop.  15,583  in 
1861.  Tilburg  is  the  best  built  town  in  the  prov., 
though,  from  lying  out  of  any  great  road,  it  is 
little  visited  by  travellers.  It  has  three  churches, 
a  chaf>el,  and  a  handsome  casde ;  and  has  very 
extensive  fabrics  of  fine  and  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
and  cassimeres.  It  sends  8  deputies  to  the  pro- 
vincial states. 

TILSIT,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  pnv. 
Prussia,  reg.  Gumbinnen,  cap.  circ  on  the  Niemen, 
or  Memel,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tilse,  60  m. 
NE.  Konigsbeig.  Pop.  16,145'iii  1861,  exclusive 
of  garrison  of  775  men.  The  town  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  long  and  wide  street,  with  a  few  good 
looking  houses.  The  Niemen,  which  is  navigable 
up  to  the  town,  is  here  amaed  bj'  a  bridge  of 
boats,  1,150  ft.  in  length.  The  exports  consist  of 
timber,  com,  hemp,  flax,  provisions,  wax,  and 
leather,  sent  down  the  river  in  flat  bottomed 
boats,  for  shipment  at  Memel.  The  cutting  of 
the  canal  of  Oginsky  has,  by  uniting  the  Niemen 
with  the  Dniepr,  effected  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  an 
old  castle,  several  churches,  a  royal  gymnasium, 
hospital,  and  board  of  taxation,  with  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  doth,  hosiery,  gloves,  leather,  and 
hardware. 

This  town  is  famous  in  diplomatic  histoi?*  for 
the  treaty  signed  here  on  the  7th  of  July,  1807, 
by  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  The  conferences 
that  led  to  this  treaty  were  held  between  Na- 
poleon and  Alexander,  who  met,  for  the  first 
time,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  a  raft 
moored  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen, 'on  the  25th 
of  June. 

TIMOR  (THE  EAST),  an  ishuid  of  the  K. 
Archipelago,  2nd  division  (Crawfoni),  principally 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  between  the  12drd  and 
r28th  degrees  of  S.  lat,,  and  the  13th  and  15th 
degrees  of  E.  long.,  100  m.  SE.  Floria,  and  260  m. 
fn>m  the  NW.  coast  of  Australia.  It  extends 
obliquely  from  NE.  to  SW.,  its  length  Ixsing 
estimated  at  250  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  at 
85  m.  Area  estim.  at  8,800  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  at 
800,000.  The  natives  of  the  interior  arc  Papuan 
negroes ;  the  coasta  are  inhabited  mostly  by 
Malays,  Chinese,  Dutch,  and  Port^uesei  the 
latter  possessing  the  town  of  Dilli,  on  the  NE. 
side  of  the  island.  Surface  mountainous,  but 
without  volcanoes.  Its  rivers  are  small ;  and  the 
soil  is,  upon  the  whole,  not  particularly  fertile. 
Sandal-wood  and  wax  are  the  most,  valuable  pro- 
ducts ;  about  10,000  cwt,  a  year  of  the  first  were 
formerly  exported  to  Java.  The  natives  cultivate 
rice,  maize,  millet,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
cotton;  rice  and  maize,  with  the  sugar  of  the 
lontar  palm,  and  sago,  are  their  principal  articles 
of  food.  Gold  is  found  both  m  grains  and  large 
pieces ;  but  the  aborigines  are  said  to  have  a  stroug 
aversion  to  search  for  it,  and  once  massacred  a 
party  of  Dutch,  sent  inland  to  collect  the  metal. 
The  imports  are  rice,  arrack,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
betel  nut,  and  Chinese,  Indian,  and  European 
manufactures ;  the  duties  on  the  trade  have  been 
said  to  suffice  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  Dutch 
establishments  on  the  island.  The  Dutch  fixed 
themselves  at  Coepang,  on  the  SW.  coast,  m  1630; 
but  we  learn,  from  recent  accounts,  that  thev  have 
now  all  but  abandoned  Timor  for  Sandal-wood 
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Island,  aboat  200  m.  more  to  the  W.,  which  abonndA 
with  fertile  and  grassy  plains,  and  where  the 
colonists  are  mnch  less  likely  to  be  distuibed  by 
the  hostility  of  the  natives. 

About  800  m.  N£.  Timor  is  Timor  Lant,  an 
island  70  m.  in  length,  by  aboat  25  m.  average 
breadth. 

TIMBUCTOO,  or  TOMBUCTOO,  a  town  of 
Central  Africa,  on  the  S.  border  of  the  great  desert 
of  Sahara,  about  8  m.  N.  from  the  loliba,  or  Niger, 
but  near  one  of  its  arms  or  tributaries,  in  about 
lat.  17°  60'  N.,  long.  B^  40'  W.  Stationary  pop. 
probably  10,000  or  12,000,  but,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  one  of  the  visitors,  Dr.  Barth, 
at  times  above  20,000.  The  existence  of  this  cit^ 
has  been  long  ascertained ;  but  as  till  recently  it 
was  only  known  to  Europeans  by  vague  reports 
and  suspicious  narratives,  the  most  conflicting  and 
contradictorv  reports  have  been  made  respectfaig 
it.  Certainly,  however,  the  ignotum  pro  magnijico 
has  seldom  l>e«n  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
in  this  instance,  the  most  exaggerated  and  un- 
founded statements  having  been  put  forth  respect- 
ing its  magnitude,  commerce,  and  pop.  'These 
statements  have  now  been  completely  dispelled,  and 
Timbuctoo  is  ascertained  to  be  a  very  poHor  town 
in  a  wretched  country.  It  is  situated  amid  burn- 
ing and  moving  sauds  on  the  verge  of  a  morass. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about  8  m.  in  circuit, 
and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The  better  sort  of 
houses,  built  of  briciu  dried  in  the  sun,  are  laige, 
but  not  high,  consisting  entirely  of  a  ground-floor. 
Each  house  forms  a  square,  containing  two  inner 
courts,  round  which  are  ranged  the  chambers, 
without  windows  or  chimneys,  and  serving  at  once 
for  magazines  and  bed-rooms.  But  within  and 
without  the  town  are  many  straw  huts  of  a  circular 
form,  serving  as  lodgings  for  the  poor  and  for 
slaves,  who  sell  merchandise  for  their  masters. 
The  streets  are  clean,  and  sufficiently  "wide  to 
allow  three  horsemen  to  pass  abreast.  The  town 
has  seven  mosques,  two  of  the  largest  of  which 
have  walls  about  15  ft.  in  height,  and  are  each 
surmounted  by  a  tower.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  negroes  of  the  Kissour  nation ;  but  it  is  also 
the  residence  of  a  considerable  number  of  Moors, 
who  cany  on  the  trade  of  the  town,  and  who  leave 
it  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a  little  pro- 
pertv.  The  inhabitants  are  zealous  Mohammedans. 
Tiie  trade  of  Timbuctoo  is  considerable,  it  being 
a  station  for  the  caravans  between  N.  Africa  and 
the  Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  and  also  a  dep6t  for  their 
produce.  Salt  is,  however,  the  staple  merchandise 
of  the  place.  This  important  article,  which  is 
wholly  wanting  in  Soudan,  is  brought  from  the 
mines'  of  Towaeyni,  in  the  desert,  about  885  m. 
N.  from  the  town,  being  conveyed  thither  in  the 
form  of  cakes  on  the  backs  of  camels.  In  addition 
to  salt,  t^e  caravans  from  the  Barbary  States  bring 
dates,  stuffs  of  European  manufacture,  with  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  hardware,  glass  ware,  coral, 
tobacco,  paper,  and  other  articles,  which  they  ex- 
change for  slaves,  gold-dust,  ivory,  ostrich-fea- 
thers, pidm-oil,  and  gums.  Owing  to  the  sterility 
of  the  surrounding  country,  all  the  provisions  re- 
qnhred  for  the  use  of  the  town  have  to  be  brought 
from  Jenn^  on  the  Niger,  about  800  m.  SS  W. 
'Timbuctoo.  These  are  conveyed  by  an  arm  of  the 
river  to  Cabra,  whence  they  are  carried  by  camels, 
about  8  m.,  to  the  town.  Jennd,  according  to 
Cailli^  (Travels  to  'Timbuctoo,  IL  48),  is  a  more 
important,  richer,  and  more  commercial  town  than 
Timbuctoo.  The  Touariks,  a  warlike  and  savage 
tribe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  exact  heavy 
duties  on  all  the  commodities  imported  into  Cabra, 
and  occasionally  commit  extensive  outrages.  Tim- 
buctoo is  governed  by  a  negro  governor  or  prince, 
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who  receives  presents,  but  imposes  no  duties  either 
on  the  inhabs.  or  the  products  brought  to  the  town. 
The  government  is,  in  fact,  patriarchal,  and  the 
slaves,  of  whom  there  are  great  numbers,  are  well 
treated. 

Timbuctoo  is  said  to  have  been  founded  A.  d. 
1213,  and  to  have  soon  after  become  the  cap.  of  a 
great  Moorish  monarchy  (Walcknaer^  Recherches 
G^graphiques,  p.  14) ;  and  since  it  ceased  to 
enjoy  this  distinction,  its  trade,  as  well  as  its  im- 
portance, is  believed  to  have  greatly  declined.  But 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  town  in  such  a  situa- 
tion should  ever  have  been  the  cap.  of  any  con- 
siderable state;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
accounts  of  its  ancient  have  but  little  better  foun- 
dation than  those  of  its  modem  prosperity.  Ritter, 
who  has  collected  and  discussed  the  different  ac- 
counts of  Timbuctoo  published  previously  to  that 
of  Caillid,  has  exaggerated  alike  its  importance 
and  its  trade,  and  has  farther  indulged  in  some 
rather  fanciful  speculations  as  to  the  increase  of 
the  latter.  (Geography  of  Africa,  Fr.  trans,  ii. 
81-112.)  It  would  indeed  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  barbarism  of  Africa  depends  on  natural  and 
permanent,  and  not  on  artificial  or  accidental  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  though  its  commerce  and  civili- 
sation may  no  doubt  be  materially  increased  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  fair  presumption  seems  to 
be  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country'  and 
climate,  the  wants  of  the  natives  and  their  in- 
dustry will  always  be  much  too  limited  to  admit 
of  their  ever  bcKwming  extensive  consumers  of 
European  products. 

TIN  IAN,  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  which  see. 

TINNEVELLY,  a  district  of  British  India,  pr^ 
sid.  Madras,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Hindostan, 
between  lat  8°  and  10°  N.,  and  principally  be- 
tween long.  77°  and  78°  E.,  having  N.  the  district 
of  Madura;  E.  and  SE.  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Ceylon ;  and  SW.  and  W.  Travan- 
core,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains. Area,  5,590  sq.  m.  Pop.  eslim.  at  nearly 
900,000.  The  face  of^the  country  is  a  little  undu- 
lated, but  the  ^neral  api)earance  is  that  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain  mterspersed  with  small  hills.  The 
lower  parts  are  well  supplied  with  tanks,  and  afford 
great  quantities  of  rice.  On  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  also  numerous  paddy  fields.  There 
are  several  fiats  that  run  to  a  great  distance,  on 
which  abundance  of  cotton  is  produced ;  the  higher 
grounds  are  weU  cultivated^  and  covered  in  the 
season  with  luxuriant  crops  of  dry  grain.  S.  of 
Palmacottah,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  country  becomes  sandy  and  bare,  covered 
in  general  with  Palmyra  topes.  Towards  the  E. 
coast,  and  all  round  to  the  S.,  there  are  several 
hills  of  red  sand,  with  which  the  atmosphere  is 
often  darkened  during  the  windy  season.  Close 
to  the  sea  beach,  all  along  from  Tutacorin  to  Cape 
Comorin,  the  small  villa^  are  inhabited  by  fish- 
ermen, who  are  all  Christians,  and  several  Koman 
Catholic  churches  are  situated  close  to  the  sea. 

Tinnevelly  is  intersectedby  many  winding  rivers, 
which  are  supplied  with  water  by  both  monsoons. 
The  climate  of  some  parts  is  remarkable.  In  the 
N.  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Madura,  but  in  the  moun- 
tains on  its  W.  side  are  several  openings  or  passes, 
which,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  on  the  £.  side 
of  India  is  parched  up  with  heat,  admit  the  cool 
winds  prevailinjg  at  that  period  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Arungole  pass, 
near  which.is  Kotallum,  a  place  of  great  resort  for 
Europeans,  on  account  of  its  bracing  climate. 

Rice  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products  of  this 
district;  the  last,  which  is  of  the  Bourbon  variety, 
is  grown  of  a  superior  quality.  Many  fruits,  roots, 
and  greens  are  cultivated,  but  some  of  the  most 
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common  Camatic  prodacts  are  neglectfcd,  and  in 
unfavourable  seasons  rice  is  imported  from  Tra- 
vancore.  While  Ceylon  belonged  to  the  Dutch, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  establi^  spice  plantations 
in  Tinnevelly,  and  cinnamon  and  nutm^s  were 
planted,  but  subsequently  these  attempts  were 
abandoned.  Tinneyellv  is  subdivided  into  11  ta- 
looks  at  circles.  Its  chief  towns  are,  Tinnevelly, 
the  cap.  and  residence  of  the  collector  and  Judge, 
in  about  lat  89  48'  N.,  long.  789  V  E. ;  and  Falmar- 
cottah,  the  head  military  station,  tJbmit  5  m.  to 
the  £.,  where  a  good  many  long  cloths,  silks,  and 
muslins  are  made  for  exportation  to  Madras  and 
elsewhere.  Iron  is  foigea  and  sal^tre  obtained 
in  many  parts  of  the  district.  The  inhabs.  of 
Tinnevelly  appear  to  live  in  ^ater  comfort  than 
those  of  the  neighbouring  distncts,  and  their  dwell- 
ings are  mostly  well  constructed.  Mohammedans 
are  few,  and  the  primitive  Hindoo  manners  and 
customs  are  scarcely  anywhere  seen  in  greater 
purity, 

TIPERAH,  a  district  of  British  India,  presid. 
Bengal,  between  lat  23^  and  249  30'  N.,  and  the 
9 1st  and  93rd  degs.  of  £.  long.,  having  N.  Sylhet, 
£.  the  Munnepoor  temtories,  S.  Chittagon^  and 
the  sea,  and  W.  the  Brahmaputra,  separating  it 
from  the  distr.  of  Dacca.  Area,  6,830  sq.  m.  Pop. 
estim.  at  1,400,000.  This  district  yields  cotton, 
rice,  and  betel  nut  of  a  vexy  superior  quality.  Ele- 
phants of  lar^  size  are  found  in  the  forests,  and 
m  the  S.  salt  is  manufactured.  The  coarse  cotton 
goods  made  here  are  durable  and  substantial,  and 
were  formerly  exported  in  laige  quantities.  The 
inhabs.  are  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  of  the 
adjacent  districts  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  though 
the  upper  classes  have  adopted  many  Hindoo 
usages.  In  respect  of  public  education  Tiperah 
appears  to  be  extremely  backward.  It  was  ac- 
quired by  the  British  in  1765. 

TIPPERARY,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  ha^ng  N.  the  Shannon,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  Galwav;  E.  King's  County, 
Queen's  County,  and  Kilkenny;  S.  Waterford; 
and  W.  Cork  and  Limerick.  Area,  1,013,173  acres, 
of  which  182,147  are  unimproved  mountain  and 
bog,  and  11,328  water.  The  mountainous  districts 
are  in  the  SW.  Adjoining  Waterford  and  Cork, 
in  the  8E.  angle,  is  Sliebhnaman  Mountain,  and 
a  chain  of  mountains  runs  across  the  co.  from 
Limerick  to  King's  County.  The  bog  is  mostly 
a  portion  of  the  great  bog  of  Allen.  With  these 
exceptions,  Tipperary  consists  principally  of  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  plauis,  with  a  calcareous  subeoil, 
forming  as  rich  land  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  empire.  Some  very  large  estates,  but 
many  of  a  moderate  size.  Tillage  farms  generally 
small,  and  mostly  held  under  middle-men.  The 
can-<icre  system  is  very  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
this  CO.,  as  it  is  indeed  in  some  cos.  of  Ireland, 
thouffh  it  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Con- 
naught.  By  con-acre  is  meant  a  pernicious  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  the  landlords  and  occupiers 
of  tlie  laiger  class  of  farms,  of  letting  to  the  pea- 
santry or  cottier,  small  slips  of  land  var^'ing  from 
a  perch  to  half  an  acre,  for  a  single  season,  to  be 
planted  with  potatoes,  or  croppccL  Old  grass-land 
is  frequently  let  out  on  this  sj'stem,  and  then  it 
is  usual  to  allow  the  surface  to  be  pared  and 
burnt..  The  reht  of  this  land  is  enormous,  run- 
ning from  7/.  to  122.  or  137.  an  acre.  Potatoes  are 
invariably  planted  on  con-acre  land  when  it  is 
broken  up  from  grass ;  and  afterwards  it  b  usual 
to  take  from  it  successive  crops  of  com.  Wbere- 
ever  this  practice  exists,  there  cannot,  of  course, 
be  the  least  improvement;  and  nothing  but  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  could  enable  it 
to  produce  anything  under  so  destructive  a  system. 
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But,  despite  the  prevalence  of  con-acre,  some  con- 
siderable improvements  have  been  effected  of  late 
years,  in  the  introduction  of  improved  implements 
and  improved  stock,  the  extension  of  green  ciopa. 
Grazing,  however,  was  formerly,  and  still  is,  the 
princiiMU  employment  in  Tipperary.  The  native 
Irish  breed  or  long-homed  cattle  attain  to  a  very 
large  size,  and  are  found  in  the  greatest  perfection 
in  tills  CO.  Many  thousands  are  annually  exported. 
There  are  also  many  fine  flocks  of  long-wooUed 
sheep.  Average  rent  of  land,  17«.  S^<L  an  acre. 
Unfortunately,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry', 
instead  of  bemg  improved  with  the  Improvements 
that  are  admitted  to  have  taken  place  in  agricul- 
ture, is,  on  tlie  contrary,  more  depressed  now  than 
at  any  former  period,  and,  in  consequence,  they 
are  extremely  turbulent,  and  agrarian  outrages 
are  probably  more  frequent  in  this  than  in  any 
other  Irish  CO.  The  manufacture  of  broadcloth 
was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Carrick, 
but  is  now.  wholly  relinquished.  Tipperary  has 
copper  and  lead  mines,  coal,  slate,  dec.  Exclusive 
of  the  Shannon,  the  principal  river  is  the  Suir. 
It  contains  ten  baronies  and  186  pars.,  and  returns 
four  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  two  being  for  the  co.  i 
and  one  each  for  the  bora,  of  Clommel  and  Cashel. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  8,996  in  1865.  At 
the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  247,496  inhabs., 
being  108,466  in  the  north  riding,  and  139,030  in 
the  south  riding.  In  1841,  the  pop.  of  the  co.  was 
435,553,  showing  a  decrease  of  188,057  in  twenty 
years. 

Tipperary,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  near  the  Ana,  an 
affluent  of  the  Suir,  23  m.  SE.  Limerick,  on  the  j 
railway  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  Pop.  5,906  in  1861.  j 
The  town  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  tine  undulating 
country,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  a  beautiful  | 
range  of  hills,  which  diWdes  the  cos.  of  Tipperar>' 
and  Limerick.  There  is  no  town  westward  nearer 
than  Limerick,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a  busy 
retail  trade,  the  result  of  country  wants.  Tippe- 
rary has  a  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a 
Methodist  meeting  house,  schools  on  the  founda- 
tion of  E.  Smith,  a  market  hou^e,  a  barrack,  and 
a  bridewell.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  Tliurs- 
days.  A  chief  police .  magistrate  resides  here. 
Markets  on  Thursdays  and  Sauadaya.  Faln»: 
April  5,  June  24,  Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  10. 

TIRHOOT  (native  Tirabhucti)y  a  district  of 
British  India,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Bahar,  between 
lat,  25°  and  27°  N.,  and  long.  85©  and  87©  E. ; 
having  N.  Nepaul,  E.  Puraeah,  W.  Sarun,  and  S. 
Bhaugulpore  and  the  Ganges,  which  separate  ii 
from  the  districts  of  Bahar  and  Patna.  Area, 
7,732  sq.  m.  Pop.  estim.  at  1,700,000.  The  sur- 
fiice  is  undulating  and  well  watered;  the  climate 
is  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  districts  more  to- 
the  S.  In  the  X.  there  are  extensive  tracts  of 
waste  land,  but  Tirhoot  generally  is  well  culti- 
vated, principally  in  conse<^uence  of  the  number 
of  British  settlers.  Tirhoot  is  one  of  the  principiil 
districts  in  India  for  the  growth  of  indigo ;  besides 
^hich,  su|;ar,  opium,  tobacco,  turmeric,  ginger  and 
rice  are  its  chief  vegetable  products,  and  great 

?uantities  of  saltpetre  are  procured  from  the  soil, 
t  also  supplies  great  numbers  of  cavalry  and 
other  horses,  Timber  abounds  in  the  K.,  but  is 
of  little  utility  from  the  absence  of  roads  and  the 
shallowness  of  the  rivers. 

Tirhoot  appears  to  have  formed  an  independent 
Hindoo  principality  till  1237.  It  was  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Dellu  in  1325,  and  acquired  by  the 
British  in  1765. 

TIRLEMONT  (Flembh  Thienen),  a  town  of 
Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabant^  arrond.  Louvain,  11 
m.  SE.  from  the  city  of  that  name.    Pop.  11,9J1 
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in  1861.  Its  extensive  bat  now  dismantled  walls 
enclose  a  laige  extent  of  ^und  not  built  on, 
with  a  large  square,  in  which  is  the  ancient  town- 
halL  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  flan- 
nels, and  hosiery,  oil,  soap,  earthenware,  paper, 
and  saddlery,  with  potteries,  breweries,  and  distil- 
leries. It  was  formerly  much  more  populous  and 
thrivine,  having  been  one  of  the  most  important 
places  m  Brabant;  but  being  repeatedly  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Dutch, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  it 
suffered  greatly  in  consequence. 

TITCHFIELD,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  div.  Fareham,  hund.  Titch- 
field,  on  the  Titchfield  river,  near  the  mouth  of 
Southampton  Water,  7^  m.  £S£.  Southampton. 
Area  of  par.  15,960  acres.  Pop.  4,048  in  1861. 
The  town  is  small  but  well  built,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  many  fomilies  of  respectability.  A  part 
of  the  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  William 
of  Wykeham,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  other 
parts  are  still  more  ancient*  There  is  an  Inde- 
pendent meeting  house,  and  a  charity  school  for 
twenty-four  children. 

Near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  Titchfield 
House,  in  which  Charles  I.  took  refuge  after  his 
escape  from  Hampton  Court,  in  1647,  built  by  the 
first  earl  of  Southampton,  on  the  site  of  a  former 
Premonstratensian  abbev;  but  the  mansion  is 
now  nearly  dilapidated,  the  entrance  gateway  and 
the  stables  being  the  only  extant  remains.  Titch- 
field gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Bentinck 
familv. 

TitlCACA  (LAKE  OF),  the  largest  and  most 
elevated  of  the  S.  American  continent,  is  partly 
comprised  in  the  Bolivian  republic,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Peru;  being  enclosed  by  the  Cordilleras  S. 
of  the  table  land  of  Cuzco,  and  extending  chiefly 
between  lat.  15°  and  17^  S.,  and  long.  69°  and 
71^  W.,  about  135  m.  SE.  Cuzco.  Its  outline  is 
very  irregular,  being  divided  by  a  number  of  head- 
lands into  a  main  body,  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
three  subsidiary  portions.  Its  area  has  been  esti- 
mated at  4.000  sq.  m.,  and  its  height  above  the 
ocean  at  12,847  ft.  It  is  said  to  be  in  many  places 
nearly  500  ft.  in  depth.  It  contains  many  smaU 
mountainous  islands,  and  from  the  laigest,  at  its 
SE.  extremity,  the  lake  has  received  its  name, 
which  signifies  *  the  Leaden  Mountain.'  This 
island  is  8  leagues  in  length  by  1  in  width,  and 
about  1  m.  from  the  shore.  It  is  mostly  unculti- 
vated, but  very  fertile ;  and  on  it  tradition  places 
the  first  appearance  of  Manco  Capac  (Geog. 
Joom.,  V.  82.)  The  island  was  consequently  held 
in  great  veneration:  a  temple  was  erected  on  it 
by  the  succeeding  incas,  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
wealth  is  said  to  have  been  accumulated;  and 
-  this,  it  is  all^;ed.  was  thrown  into  the  lake  by  the 
Indians,  on  the  Spaniarfls  becoming  masters  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Pentland  states  that  numerous 
Peruvian  ruins  are  still  found  on  the  island. 

The  lake  of  Uticaca  receives  several  rivers,  its 
only  visible  outlet  being  the  Desaguadero,  which 
flows  S.,  and  is  soon  afterwards  lost  in  the  lake  of 
Aullagas.  Its  waters,  though  not  very  potable, 
abound  with  fish ;  and  sudden  squalls  and  storms 
render  its  navigation  rather  dangerous.    '  The  low 


banks  of  the  lake,'  says  a  traveller  (Meyen,  Kcise 
um  die  Erde),  *  are  lined  with  rushes,  'which  are 
■  here  of  great  utility,  being  employed  for  almost 
as  many  purposes  as  the  bamboo  in  the  E.  The 
huts  of  the  poor  are  made  of  rushes,  as  also  mats 
for  the  floor,  and  bed  covers.  The  boats  used  on 
the  lake  are  also  made  of  rushes  twisted  together; 
the  rudder  and  the  mast  only  being  of  wood. 
These  boats  are  frequently  made  with  great  taste 
and  ingenuity;  the  larger  venture  to  some  distance 
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from  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which,  even  in  calm 
weather,  a  subject  to  a  heavy  swelL 

TIVERTON,  a  pari  and  mun.  bor.,  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Tiverton,  on 
the  Exe,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Loman,  18  m. 
N.  by  E.  Exeter,  and  184  m.  WSW.  London,  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  10,447  in 
1861.  Area  of  par.,  which  is  identical  with  the 
pari  bor.,  20,000  acres.  The  town  is  situated 
partly  on  the  tongue  of  land  between,  and  partly 
on  the-  opposite  banks  of,  the  two  rivers,  each  of 
which  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  is  nearly 
1  m.  in  length,  NE.  to  SW.,  by  about  5  fur.  in  its 
greatest  breadth:  it  consists  chiefly  of  several 
tolerably  broad  and  well-paved  streets,  running 
N.  and  S.  on  both  sides  the  Exe,  and  mostly 
joining  Fore  Street,  the  main  thoroughfare,  at 
right  angles.  The  more  narrow  lanes  and  streets 
are  S.  of  Fore  Street.  Tiverton  is  watered  by 
small  streams  from  a  branch  of  the  Loman,  caUed 
the  Town  leet»  On  an  eminence  between  the 
rivers  are  the  remains  of  the  castle,  a  conspicuous 
object,  occupying  about  an  acre  of  ground.  This 
fortress  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Cour- 
tenavs,  earls  of  Devon :  in  the  civil  wars  it  was 
garrisoned  by  the  royalists,  but  after  a  short  siege 
was  taken  bv  Fairfax.  The  church,  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  castle,  is  reckoned  the  finest  eccle- 
siastical edifice  in  the  co.,  after  Exeter  cathedral. 
It  has  a  tower  116  ft.  in  height,  and  is  chiefly  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  though  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  earlier  date,  and  an  enriched  Nor- 
man doorway.  The  ceiling  is  coved,  and  has 
tracery  and  rich  pendants;  like  many  works  of 
that  time,  the  design  is  better  than  the  execution. 
The  church  has  some  rich  screen-work.  In  the 
nave  are  some  curious  monumental  inscriptions ; 
and  the  pulpit,  which  was  probably  made  about 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  is  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  many  Devonshire  families  painted  in 
separate  compartments.  The  altar-piece  is  a  rich 
painting  of  Peter  delivered  from  prinon.  There 
are  4  other  churches  and'several  meeting-houses, 
a  spacious  market-house  built  in  1830,  a  com 
market-,  town-hall,  bridewell,  assembly  and  sub- 
scription reading-rooms,  and  a  theatre. 

l^verton  has  numerous  charities.  A  free  gram- 
mar-school, in  an  ancient  and  venerable  stone 
edifice,  founded  and  endowed  by  a  rich  clothier  of 
the  town,  named  Blundell,  in  1604,  has  now  an 
income  of  nearly  700/.  a  year.  It  furnishes  in- 
struction for  150  boys,  and  sends  6  students  to 
either  of  the  universities,  and  1  to  Baliol  College^ 
Oxford ;  and  it  has  2  exhibitions  of  SO/,  a  year 
each,  besides  other  scholarships.  Another  free 
school  was  founded  by  fi.  Chilcott  in  1611,  and 
there  are  several  minor  schools  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  almshouses  for  9  poor  men,  focmded  by 
Greenway  in  1529,  have  an  income  of  nearly 
200/.,  and  the  market  trust  money  distributed  to 
the  poor  by  the  corporation  amounts  to  886/.  a 
year.  The  aggre;^te  income  of  the  various  cha- 
rities of  Tiverton  is  estimated  by  the  charity  com- 
missioners at  2,600/.  a  year.  The  manufacture  of 
laoe  employs  from  1,200  to  1,500  people.  The 
town  was  at  one  period  famous  for  its  baizes, 
seiges,  plain  cloths,  kerseys,  and  other  woollen 
goods,  and  even  as  late  as  1612  was  regarded  as 
the  head  manufacturing  town  in  the  W.  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  its  manufactures  received  a  severe  blow 
from  a  most  destructive  fire,  which  occurred  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1612,  from  which  it  never  fully 
recovered,  and  the  introduction  of  Norwich  stuffs, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  completed  its 
decline.  At  present  the  woollen  manufacture 
employs  only  a  few  hands.    Tiverton  is  divided 
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into  3  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  5 
aldennen,  and  18  oouncillora.  It  has  a  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  and  a  court  of  record  for 
civil  actions  to  the  amount  of  100^  is  held  once  a 
fortnight.  A  jail  with  6  cells  was  built  about  35 
vears  since.  The  Boundary  Act  made  no  change 
in  the  limits  of  the  parL  and  mun.  bor.,  which,  as 
already  stated,  are  co-extensive  with  the  par. 
Tiverton  was  incorporated  by  James  I.,  who  also 
conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C,  the  right  of  election,  down  to  the 
Beform  Act,  being  vested  in  the  corporation,  con- 
sisting of  26  individuals.  R^.  electors,  489  in  1865. 
Markets,  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and  a  large  cattle 
market  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  m  each  mo.  Fairs, 
Tuesday  after  Whitsuntide,  and  Sept  29. 

TIVOLI  (an.  Tibur),  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
comarca  of  Rome,  on  a  steep  ridge,  on  the  Teve- 
rone  (an.  Anio),  18  m.  £.  by  N.  Rome.  Pop. 
6,980  in  1862.  In  antiquitv,  Tibur  was  to  Rome 
what  Richmond  is  to  London;  but  though  in  a 
magnificent  and  highly  salubrious  situation,  the 
modem  town  is  dirty  and  disagreeable,  with  nar- 
row, steep,  and  ill-paved  streets,  and  inferior 
houses.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  some  other  churches. 

I'ibur,  or  Tivoli,  which  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Italy,  derives  its  entire  interest  from 
the  classical  associations  connected  with  its  an- 
cient name,  its  scenery',  and  its  remains  of  anti- 
quity. The  Tcveronc,  coming  here  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs  that  separate  its  valley  from  the  Cam- 
pagna,  is  precipitated  downwards  in  a  series  of 
cascades,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  admired 
from  the  age  of  Horace  down  to  the  present  time. 

'  Me  nee  tarn  pattens  Lacedasmon, 
Kec  tam  Laxiane  percaasit  campus  opinue, 

Qu&m  domufl  Albuneas  rcaonantis, 
Bt  pra^ceps  Anio,  et  Tibumi  lucus,  et  uda, 

MobilibUB  pomaria  rivia.' 

Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  vll.  v.  10. 

In  modem  times,  the  upper  or  principal  fall 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  artificial,  from  the  water 
having  been  precipitated  over  an  embankment 
that  ^d  been  formed  to  dam  up  the  river.  In 
1826,  however,  one  of  those  destructive  floods 
that  occasionally  occurred  in  antiquity  (Plin. 
EpLst.,  lib.  viii.  17),  as  well  as  in  our  own  times, 
swept  away  the  whole  of  this  embankment,  along 
with  a  church  and  some  contiguous  houses,  so 
that  ^e  upper  fall  was  nearly  destroyed ;  at  the 
same  time  that  a  branch  of  the  river  which  ran 
through  Uie  town  was  dried  up.  But  new  chan- 
nels have  been  since  cut,  by  which,  we  believe,  the 
river  has  been  again  precipitated  down  a  lofty 
fall 

In  the  court-yard  of  an  inn  in  the  town,  over- 
hanging  one  of  the  cascades,  is  the  clasaicid  rain 
of  a  temple,  supposed  to  be  either  that  of  the 
Sibylla  THburtinoj  or  of  Fcsta,  constructed  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  This  beautiful  stracture  is  a 
rotunda,  22  ft.  11  in.  in  diameter,  surrounded  bv 
an  open  portico  of  composite  columns.  Though 
exposed  to  the  weather,  without  any  roof  or 
covering,  it  is  better  preserved  than  might  have 
been  expected.  '  It  derives,'  says  £ustace  (Clas- 
sical Tour,  ii.  282),  *much  intrinsic  merit  from  its 
size  and  proportions,  but  it  is  not  architectural 
merit  alone  which  gives  it  its  principal  interest. 
Placed  on  the  verge  of  a  rocky  bank,  it  is  sus- 
pended over  the  prtBceps  Anioy  and  the  domus 
ruonantig  of  the  Naiads ;  Augustus  and  Maecenas, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  have  reposed  under  its  columns ; 
it  has  survived  the  empire,  and  even  the  language 
of  its  founders;  and,  after  1,800  years  of  storms 
and  tempests,  oif  revolutions  and  barbarism,  it  still 
exhibits  its  fair-proportioned  form  to  the  eye  of 
the  traveller,  and  claims  at  once  his  applause  and 
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admiration.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  an 
English  nobleman,  the  late  Earl  of  Bristol,  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  authorities  of  Tivoli 
to  take  down  and  carry  away  this  cUasical  ruin, 
with  the  view  of  setting  it  up  a^ain  in  his  park  in 
England.  Luckily  the  desecration  was  prevented 
by  the  interference  of  the  Papal  governments 

Near  this  temple  are  the  remains  of  another, 
now  forming  a  portion  of  the  church  of  St.  Geoige, 
and  an  inn  m  the  town  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  whence  Angostas 
borrowed  the  treasure  C9llected  by  the  piety  of 
ages.  But,  besides  these,  little  remains  of  the 
ancient  Tibur.  But  though  its  temples  and  its 
theatres  have  cmmbled  into  dust,  its  orchards,  its 
gardens,  and  its  cool  recesses,  bloom  and  flourish 
in  unfading  beauty.  The  declivities  in  iu  vici- 
nity were  anciently  interspersed  with  splendid 
villas,  the  favourite  residences  of  the  refined  and 
luxurious  citizens  of  Rome.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated  the  villas  of  Salluat,  Maecenas, 
Tibullus,  Varus,  Atticus,  Cassius,  and  Brutus. 
The  existing  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  villa  of  Maecenas  sufficiently  attest  its 
ancient  magnificence;  but  probably  the  modem 
Villa  dEaiense,  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ruins,  in  the  16th  century,  by  a  Caidinal 
d'Estd,  exceeds  in  extent  and  grandeur  that  of 
the  minister  and  favourite  of  the  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  Horace,  who  has  over  and  over 
again  expressed  his  admiration  of  Tibur,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  villa  in  its  vicinity,  and  some 
ruins  in  a  delightful  situation  are  pointed  out  as 
those  of  his  residence.  But  the  probabilities  are, 
that  the  poet  was  not  really  master  of  a  Tibnrtine 
villa,  and  that  all  his  allusions  to  the  gratifications 
he  experienced  in  the  groves  and  streams  of 
Tibur— 

'  circa  ncmns  uvldique 

Tiburis  ripan,  operosa  parvua 
Carinina  fingo.' 

Hor.,  Ub.  iv.  od.  ii.  v.  80. 

may  be  explained  by  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
villas  of  Msecenas  and  his  other  friends. 

Such  is  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  that 
two  convents,  which  raise  their  white  towers  above 
the  dark  green  shade  of  the  olive  trees,  are  now 
the  most  striking  structures  in  the  nei|fhbourhood 
of  Tivoli ;  and  monks  loiter  away  their  existence 
under  the  shades  where  Virgil  and  Horace  ela- 
borated their  immortal  works. 

TOBAGO,  one  of  the  W.  I.  islands  belonging 
to  Great  Britain ;  in  lat.  about  11^  15'  N.,  and 
long,  60O  40'  W.,  16  m.  NE.  Trinidad,  and  82  m. 
SE.  Grenada.  Area,  57,408  acres.  Pop.  15,410 
in  1861.  The  ishuid  is  82  m.  in  length  and  12  in 
breadth,  on  the  N.  extremity  nigged  and  moun- 
tainous, and  from  the  sea  appears  like  a  mass  of 
dark  abrupt  precipices.  Towards  the  S.  and  W. 
the  ground  descends  into  a  succession  of  conical 
hills  and  ridges  of  no  great  elevation,  which,  as 
they  approacli  the  sea,  terminate  in  broken  plains 
and  low  lands.  The  £.  district  is  also  mountain- 
ous. The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  generally  a  rich 
dark  mould,  and  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams  and  rivulets.  Cultivation  being  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  low  lands 
near  the  sea  on  the  S.  side  of  the  isL,  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior  is  still  in  a  state  of  nature,  the 
high  grounds  covered  with  forests,  tJie  deep  ravines 
choked  up  with  vegetation,  and  the  bottoms  of 
the  valleys,  being  very  narrow  and  not  possessing 
free  drainage,  generally  of  a  wet  marshy  character. 
The  climate  and  seasons  here  are  much  the  same 
as  at  Trinidad,  only  more  humid.  In  some  of  the 
low  grounds,  excluded  from  the  influence  of  the 
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breeze,  the  heat  is  described  as  being  exceedingly 
oppressive,  particularly  at  Scarborough,  the  cap., 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island.  The  troops  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  more 
moderate  temperature,  being  quartered  in  Fort 
King  George,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Scarborough,  where  the  heat  is  modified  by  a  con- 
stant breeze,  and  the  mean  temp,  of  the  year  does 
not  exceed  79^  Fah.  The  island  is  beyond  the 
range  of  the  hurricanes ;  though  Grenada,  at  so 
short  a  distance,  is  as  subject  to  them  as  the  rest 
of  the  Antilles. 

Tobago  produces  almost  every  kind  of  plant 
that  grows  in  the  Antilles,  besides  many  common 
to  the  adjacent  parts  of  S.  America.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
narcotic  plant  tobacco,  now  so  widely  diffused; 
but  Humboldt  has  shown  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  this  opinion,  and  that  tobacco  is 
a  word  of  Mexican  origin.  (Nouvelle  Espagne, 
ill.  50,  2d  ed.)  Indian  and  (guinea  com,  pease, 
beans,  figs,  pine-apples,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits,  are  grown,  as  well  as  potatoes,  yams,  car- 
rots, turnips,  onions,  and  manioc.  Horses,  cows, 
asses,  sheep,  and  deer,  probably  introduced  by  the 
Dutch,  have  multiplied  greatly,  and  wild  hogs  are 
very  abundant. 

l^e  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  in 
each  of  the  years  1856-63,  was  as  follows : — 


yc»rt 

Import! 

Export! 

£ 

£ 

I8r>6 

69,994 

79,789 

1857 

60,424 

76,122 

1858 

62,136 

72,400 

1859 

67,691 

77,897 

1800 

61,785 

67,124 

1861 

66,443 

68,170 

186-i 

66,376 

75,428 

1863 

46,869 

48,961 

The  great  bulk  of  the  exports  consists  of  sugar, 
rum,  and  molasses. 

Tobago  has  its  governor,  council  of  9  mems., 
and  house  of  assembly  of  16  mems.,  whose  powers 
are  similar  to  those  of  Jamaica.  It  is  divided 
into  7  pars.  The  total  public  revenue,  in  1863, 
amounted  to  8,278/.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
9,251iL  The  sum  awarded  by  government,  m' 
1835,  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  in  Tobago 
amounted  to  284,064/. 

This  island,  which  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1498,  was  colonised  first  by  the  Dutch,  and  next 
by  the  Courlanders.  It  was  ceded  to  Great 
liritain  by  France  in  1763,  but  was  retaken  by 
the  French  in  1781,  who  retained  possession  of 
the  island  till  1793,  since  which  it  has  belonged  to 
England. 

TOBOLSK,  a  government  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
comprising  a  large  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
great  river  Obi,  or  the  country  between  the  50th 
and  73rd  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  the  60th  and  80th 
of  E.  long.,  having  £.  the  gov.  Yeniseisk,  S.  that 
of  Tomsk  and  the  Kirghiz  territ.,  W.  the  govs,  of 
Orenburg,  Perm,  and  Archangel,  and  N.  the  sea 
of  Kara  and  Gulf  of  Obi.  The  area  may  amount 
to  from  900,000  to  1,000,000  sq.  m. ;  and  the  pop., 
in  1858,  was  estimated  at  800,000.  Except  on  its 
8.  and  W.  frontiers,  it  is  almost  everywhere 
level,  or  but  a  slightly  waiving  plain,  though 
varying  greatly  in  point  of  fertility.  From  lat, 
58«>  or  60°  to  lat.  65°  or  66°  the  country  is  gene- 
rally occupied  by  vast  forests  of  fir  and  birch; 
from  the  woody  region  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  country,  a  low  plain  called  the  Tundra,  is  the 
most  sterile  imaginable,  consisting  of  all  but 
boundless  moors  and  morasses,  interspersed  here 


and  there  with  some  sttmted  shrubs,  and  occupied 
by  only  a  few  Ostiak  tribes,  who  subsist  chiefly  by 
fishing,  and  the  chase  of  fur-bearing  animals. 
Such  is  the  severity  of  the  climate,  that  this  por- 
tion is  usually  covered  with  ice  and  snow  for 
about  9  months  of  the  year;  and,  during  the  other 
months,  ice  is  always  found  at  a  litue  distance 
below  the  surface.  Immediately  to  the  S.  of 
tlie  woody  region,  or  between  latitude  60°  on 
the  N.  and  64<'  on  the  S.,  is  the  agricultural 
ptortion  of  the  government,  including  exten- 
sive tracts  watered  by  ti^e  Irtish,  a  part  of  the 
Ishim,  and  the  Tobol.  Though  not  generally 
fertile,  this  district  comprises  some  very  produc- 
tive tracts,  and  it  has  a  considerable  number  of 
towns,  though  few  of  them  are  of  any  great  size. 
Even  in  this  part  of  the  government,  the  climate 
is  very  severe ;  for,  though  the  summer  heats  are 
sometimes  oppressive,  they  are  but  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  the  winters  are  long  and  excessively 
cold.  Rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  the 
principal*  crops.  Between  the  agricultural  district 
and  the  mountains  separating  the  government 
from  the  country  of  the  Kiighizes  is  the  verj'  ex- 
tensive tract  called  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  from  its 
being  in  part  traversed  by  that  river  and  its  afllu- 
ents.  Except  along  the  river  banks,  it  is  mostly 
sterile ;  and  m  extensive  tracts  the  soil  is  covered 
with  a  salt  efflorescence. 

Iron  and  copper  are  extensively  raised  in  various 
parts  of  the  Oural  chain,  and  gold  and  silver  are 
produced  both  there  and  in  the  Altai.  At  Cathe- 
rinenburg,  Kolyvan,  and  Bamaoul  are  extensive 
forges,  and  soap  and  tallow-works,  tAimeries,  and 
mat-manufactories  are  found  in  different  parts; 
but  the  commerce  of  the  government  is  of  more 
importance  than  its  manufacturing  industry. 
Except  the  clem}',  and  persons  in  the  government 
employment,  aU  the  inhabs.  are  more  or  less  en- 
gaged in  traffic,  exchanging  their  sable  and  other 
furs,  cattle,  cassia,  fresh  and  dried  fish,  and  game, 
with  the  Russian  traders  for  com,  fiuur,  and  hard- 
ware. The  merchants  of  Tobolsk,  Toumeii,  and 
the  principal  towns  in  the  S.  and  VV.,  send  every 
summer  boats  laden  with  flour  and  other  provi- 
sions, by  way  of  the  Irtish  and  Obi,  to  Berezov, 
and  the  other  small  towns  in  the  N.,  which  return 
with  cargoes  of  fish,  and  with  valuable  furs,  pro- 
cured from  the  Ostiaks  and  other  tribes.  These 
furs  are  afterwards  partly  sent,  with  soap,  tallow, 
and  hides,  to  the  ikir  at  Nijni  Novgorod ;  partly 
to  the  Kirghiz,  to  be  bartered  for  horses,  cattle, 
and  cotton  ^oods,  obtained  through  Bokhara ;  and 
partly  to  Kiachta,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  where 
they  are  exchanged  for  tea,  silk  fabrics,  and  other 
Chinese  products.  The  government,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  Siberia,  lies  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages  with  respect  to  water  communica- 
tion ;  the  frozen  shores  of  its  N.  coast  are  inacces- 
sible for  the  purposes  of  trade;  and  its  rivers, 
though  equal  in  magnitude  to  any  belonging  to 
the  Asiatic  continent,  ar^  covered  with  ice  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  chief  mode  of 
travelling   and  conveying  goods   tliroughout    a 

rit  portion  of  the  government  is,  as  in  the 
part  of  Europe,  in  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  or 
reindeer. 

Travellers  agree  in  representing  the  Tartar  vil- 
lages in  the  agricultural  part  of  the  government 
as  neat,  clean,  and  comfortable.  The  houses  con- 
sist in  general  of  one  or  two  rooms.  Near  the 
hearth  is  an  iron  kettle,  and  at  one  end  of  the 
apartment  a  bench  covered  with  mats  or  skins :  on 
this  all  the  family  sit  by  day,  and  sleep  by  night. 
The  waUs  are  of  wood  and  moss — a  laver  of  moss 
between  every  2  beams.  A  square  hole  is  cut  out 
for  a  window,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  glass  a 
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piece  of  ice  is  often  pat  in :  2  or  3  pieces  will  last 
the  whole  winter.  They  use  no  stoves,  and  have 
neither  chain  nor  stools.  The  famitore  consists 
of  a  few  earthenware  utensils,  and  a  set  of  tea- 
table  appendages.  The  women  never  eat  or  drink 
till  the  men  have  done,  and  then  seldom  in  their 
presence.  Owin^^  to  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  and 
the  immense  distances  between  the  different 
towns,  education  is  very  little  di£Fused,  and  besides 
the  schools  in  the  cap.  there  are  bardly  a  dozen  in 
the  rest  of  the  government.  Except  Tobolsk,  the 
cap^  and  Toumen,  there  are  no  towns  worth 
notice. 

Tobolsk,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  the  cap.  of 
W.  Siberia,  and  of  the  gov.  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  Irtish,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  Tobol ; 
lat  580  11'  42"  N.,  long.  68©  6'  15"  E.  Pop. 
16,240  in  1858.  The  town  projper  is  built  prina- 
pally  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  hul  commanding  an 
extensive  view,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
bride  wall  with  square  towers  and  bastions.  When 
approached  from  the  W.  it  has  a  remarkably  fine 
appearance  :  it  contains  some  good  and  solid 
buildings,  most  of  the  government  offices,  and  the 
residences  of  the  Russian  and  German  settlers, 
being  within  the  walls.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  suburbs,  inclosed  by  a  ditch  and  palisade, 
and  inhabited  mostly  by  Tartars.  The  streota, 
which  cross  each  other  at  ri^ht  angles,  are  mostly 
paved  with  wood.  Among  its  public  edifices  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  cathedral,  in  the  Byzan- 
tine stvle  of  architecture,  witl\  5  cupolas,  the 
archbishop's  and  governor's  palaces,  a  monastery, 
and  a  large  hospital.  The  climate  in  winter  is  ver}- 
severe,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  freeze  mercury : 
but  the  dress  and  houses  of  the  inhabs.  being 
fitted  to  resist  its  influence,  it  is  not  so  disagree- 
able as  might  be  supposed.  The  rivers  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  and  provisions,  fur, 
and  game  of  all  kinds  are  cheap  and  abutidant ; 
and  shops,  theatres,  and  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment are  numerous.  Being  on  the  great  road 
from  Russia  to  China,  it  is  well  supplied  with  roost 
European  and  Chinese  goods ;  and  French  wines, 
English  porter,  and  books  of  all  kinds  are  to  be 
met  with.  DobeU  (Travels  in  Siberia)  says,  *  the 
society  of  Tobolsk  may  fiiirly  stand  a  comparison 
with  that  of  some  of  the  best  provincial  towns  in 
Russia.'  Among  the  inhabs.  are  many  desoendan  ts 
of  the  Swedish  officers,  sent  thither  after  the  battle 
of  Pultowa,  to  whoin  Tobolsk  is  mainly  indebted 
for  its  superior  civilisation. 

The  city,  which  was  founded  in  1587,  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor-general  of  W.  Siberia, 
comprising  the  govs,  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk:  it 
has  two  ecclesiastical  and  several  Lancastrian 
schools,  and  various  charitable  institutions.  No 
convicts  or  malefactors  are  sent  thither  from  Euro- 
()ean  Russia,  although  persons  banished  to  Siberia 
for  political  offences  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
reside  in  Tobolsk. 

TOCAT  (an.  Beri$a),  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
Minor,  pach.  Sivas,  on  the  Tosamlu,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Jezil  Irmak  (an.  Iris),  on  the 
military  road  firom  Samsoon  to  Kharpost,  85  m. 
SSE.  Amasia,  and  55  m.  NNW.  Sivas;  lat.  40®  T 
N.,  long  86<^  30'  E.  Tocat  would  appear  to  have 
latterly  declined  rapidly  in  pop.  and  importance. 
Toumefort,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  the  early 
-patt  of  last  century,  says  it  was  then  much  larger 
than  Erzeroom  ;  and  he  estimated  its  pop.  at 
20,000  Turkish  families,  with  4,000  Armenian,  and 
300  or  400  Greek  do.,  which  on  the  most  moderate 
hypothesis,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  above 
120,000  inhabs.  The  pop.  was  estimated  bjr  Kin- 
neir,  in  1810,  at  only  60,000;  and,  according  to 
"hii.  Brant,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  1830,  it  was 
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then  reduced  to  a  pop.  of  6,730  families  (between' 
85,000  and  40,000  individuals),  of  which  5,000 
were  Turkish,  1,500  Armenian,  30  Rom.  Cath!,50 
Jewish,  and  150  Greek.  The  position  of  the  town 
is  striking  and  angular,  being  built  partly  at  the 
bottom,  but  principally  on  the  declivities  of  two 
steep  hills,  on  the  si^e  of  the  narrow  valley  in 
which  it  b  situated.  The  greater  number  of  the 
houses,  which  are  mostly  of  wood,  have  two 
stories ;  the  streets  are  weU  paved,  and  the  springs 
rising  on  the  hills  on  which  the  town  is  built  are 
so  numerous,  that  each  house  has  its  peculiar 
fountain.  Owing  to  its  situation,  the  climate  at 
certain  seasons  is  oppressively  hot ;  and  it  is  then, 
also,  apt  to  be  uiuiealthy.  With  the  exception 
of  the  mosques,  Armenian  churches,  and  khaos, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  building  of  con- 
sequence. 

The  valley,  for  about  3  m.  above  the  town,  is 
occupied  bv  gardens  and  vineyards. 

T0DM(3RDEN,  a  market  town  and  chapelryof 
England,  partly  in  the  par.  of  Rochdale,  co.  liiui- 
caster,  and  partly  in  that  of  Halifax,  co.  York,  17 
m.  NNE.  Manchester.  Pop.  of  town,  11,797  in 
1861.  The  inhabs.  are  pnncipally  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  fustian,  dimity,  velveteen,  and 
other  cotton  goods,  with  woollen  fabrics  similar  to 
those  idanufactured  at  Halifax  and  Rochdale. 
The  Rochdale  canal,  which  passes  by  Todmorden, 
has  greatly  promoted  its  prosperity,  which  has 
increased  rapidly  within  the  last  20  years. 

TOKAY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Zemplin,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Theias, 
113  m.  NE.by  E.  Pesth,  on  the  railway  from 
Pesth  to  Kaschau.  Pop.  4,138  in  1857.  The 
town  has  a  cathedral,  a  Lutheran,  a  Reformed, 
and  a  United  Greek  church,  a  convent  of  PiariAts, 
and  one  of  Capuchins,  and  was  formerly  defended 
by  a  castle  demolished  in  1705.  Tokay  derives 
its  celebrity  from  its  bein^  the  entrepdt  for  the 
sale  of  the  famous  sweet  wme  of  the  same  name, 
made  in  the  hilly  tract  called  the  Hegallya,  or 
submontine  dbitnct,  extending  25  or  30  m.  KW. 
from  the  town.  The  Tokay  is  produced  by  allow- 
ing the  grapes  to  become  dead-ripe;  the  finest 
Suality,  or  essence,  being  that  which  flows  from 
lie  grapes  before  they  are  trodden  by  the  mere 
pressure  of  their  own  weight;  the  next  quality 
(atta6H2cA),  is  that  which  is  obtained  by  treading 
the  grapes,  with  the  addition  of  a  certam  quantity 
of  mustf  or  juice  derived  from  common  grapes ; 
the  third  and  lowest  quality  {nuuhs)  is  that  which 
is  obtained  by  the  application  of  a  greater  degree 
of  pressure  to  the  grapes,  and  the  addition  of  a 
still  larger  quantity  of  must.  When  new,  Tokay 
wines  are  of  a  brownish  yellow  muddy  colour, 
which,  when  very  old,  changes  to  a  greenish  tint. 
The  wine  made  in  favourable  seasons  will  keep 
for  almost  any  length  of  time,  and  continues  to 
improve  with  age.  The  best  qualities  are  ex- 
tremely rich  and  luscious,  but  cloying ;  and,  unless 
very  old,  too  sweet  fpr  palates  accustomed  to 
austerer  wines.  The  finest  and  oldest  varieties  of 
Tokay  fetch  immense  prices,  llie  best  qualities 
are  usually  bought  up  for  the  imperial  cellars; 
small  quantities  being  sent  as  most  acceptable 
presents  to  foreign  princes  and  distinguished  in- 
dividuals. 

TOLEDO  (an.  Toletum),  a  celebrated  city  of 
Spain,  formerly  its  metropolis,  in  New  Castile, 
cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Tagus,  8S  m. 
SSW.  Madrid,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  nulway 
from  Madrid  to  Alicante.  Pop.  17,275  in  1857. 
The  city  stands  on  a  rocky  hill,  nearly  encircled 
by  the  river,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  about  150  small  towers  built  by  the  Hoon. 
lutemaUy,  Toledo  is  ill-built,  poor,  and  mean, 
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with  nanow,  steep,  and  badly  paved  streets.  Bat, 
with  the  exception  of  Granada,  its  situation  is  the 
most  striking  of  any  town  in  Spain.  Its  fine, 
irregular  line  of  buildings  coTen  the  summit  and 
upper  part  of  the  hill,  behind  which,  as  approached 
from  Madrid,  the  dark  range  of  the  Toledo  moun- 
tains forms  a  majestic  background.  Besides  the 
numerous  towers  of  its  convents,  churches,  and 
stupendous  cathedral — the  metropolitan  church  of 
Spain — the  outline  is  broken  by  other  buildings 
or  a  more  grotesque  or  more  massive  form ;  while, 
here  and  there,  the  still  greater  irregularity  of  the 
oatHne  points  to  ages  too  remote  to  have  left  to 
modem  times  any  other  l^acy  than  their  ruins. 

Down  to  the  recent  changes  by  which  the 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  were  stripped  of  the  greater 
portion  of  their  wealth,  the  revenues  of  the  arch- 
oishop  and  clergy  of  Toledo  were  immense ;  and 
the  pop.  of  the  city  consisted  principally  of  priests 
and  fnars,  and  their  deuendants.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  587,  is  in  tne  same  stvle  as  those  of 
Seville,  Burgos,  Milan,  Siena,  ana  Bologna.  It 
is  internally  884  ft.  in  length,  191  in  breadth,  and 
107  in  height  It  has  a  tower  and  spire,  but  the 
latter  is  in  the  style  of  the  Flemish  and  German 
spires,  a  heap  of  blue  turrets  piled  one  upon 
another.  The  roof  is  sustained  by  85  columns, 
which  divide  the  church  into  five  aisles.  The 
columns  that  run  along  the  aisles  are  45  ft.  in  circ. 
There  are  68  painted  windows,  and  surrounding 
the  choir  and  the  high  altar  are  156  marble  and 
porph}-ry  pillars.  Its  interior  is  elegantly,  as  well 
as  magnificently  adorned.  The  choir  is  covered 
with  carvings  representing  the  conc^uest  of  Gra- 
nada, executed  by  Berruguete,  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  PhiUp  de  Borgona ;  and  among  the 
paintings  are  works  by  Rubens,  Titian,  Domenico 
Greco,  Vandyke,  Guido,  E.  Caxes,  Vincente  Car- 
ducho,  Bassano,  and  other  masters  of  the  first 
celebrity.  The  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  is  painted 
in  fresooi  by  L.  Giordano,  and  has  a  picture  of  the 
Assumption,  by  Carlo  Maratd.  The  pope  and  the 
king  or  Spain  are  always  canons  of  this  cathedral ; 
and  the  revenue  of  its  archbishop  once  amounted, 
it  is  believed,  to  httle  less  than  100,000^  a  year. 
The  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  the  plunder  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  preserved  in  the  church,  mostly  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  arch- 
bishop carried  away  the  more  valuable  articles  to 
Cadiz,  those  that  remained  in  their  places  being 
redeemed  for  the  comparatively  trifling  amount  of 
90  arrobas,  or  2,250  lbs.,  of  silver. 

The  alcazar,  once  the  residence  of  the  Moorish. 
and  afterwards  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  is  the 
other  principal  edifice  in  the  city.  It  is  a  noble 
pile  of  3  stories,  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  and 
forming  a  square  of  256  ft.  It  is  built  chiefly  in 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  of  the  dark 
stone  with  which  the  Ef^curial  is  built.  The  N. 
and  S.  fronts  were  erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  Y., 
the  former  by  Covarrabias  and  Yergara,  and  the 
latter  by  Juan  de  Herrera.  When  Toledo  ceased 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  Spain,  the  alcazar  was 
converted  into  a  workhouse,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently employed  for  a  silk  manufactory,  estab- 
lished by  the  archbishop ;  but  it  is  now  untenanted, 
and  utterly  neglected.  Besides  the  cathedral, 
there  are  numerous  churches,  monasteries,  nun- 
neries^ and  other  religious  buildings.  Few,  how- 
ever, of  these  are  worth  notice.  The  Frandscan 
convent  is  a  fine  edifice,  and  has  a  church  built 
in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  late 
Abp.  Lorenzano  established  a  lunatic  hospital  at 
Toledo;  built  the  modem  edifice  for  the  uni- 
venity,  which  in  1830  had  more  than  700  students, 
principally  in  jurisprudence;  and  founded  a  college 
fur  girls,  each  of  whom  is  downed,  provided  they 


do  not  go  into  a  convent  afterwards.  There  are 
several  other  colleges,  numerous  hospitals  and 
asylums,  a  handsome  town-hall,  two  bridges  over 
the  Tagus,  one  originally  a  Roman  work,  bearing 
a  Roman  inscription,  and  terminated  on  one  side 
by  an  arch  with  Corinthian  columns;  and  a  mint, 
supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
There  are  a  few  pleasant  promenades  around  the 
city,  but  the  only  public  loun^  in  Toledo  is  the 
Plaza  Real,  But  this  square  is  half  monopolised 
with  blacksmiths*  shops;  and  all  the  others  are 
small,  mean,  and  principally  useful  as  markets 
places.  The  houses  are  mostly  floored  with 
brick,  and  are  consequently  dusty ;  and  the  Roman 
aqueducts  being  destroyed,  water  is  sold  about  the 
streets,  carried  in  small  barrels  on  asses'  backs. 
There  is  no  public  place  of  diversion  of  any  kind : 
formerly  there  was  a  theatre,  but  it  was  suppressed 
by  a  royal  order  obtained  through  the  head  of  the 
univer»ty.  Nowhere  axe  Spanish  customs  seen 
more  pure  than  in  Toledo,  and  nowhere  is  the 
monotony  of  the  terhdia  more  striking.  The  sole 
amusements  are  talking,  or  playing  baato  for  a 
very  low  stake;  and  after  a  glass  ofagua  freacaf 
the  party  separates.  In  Toledo,  a  certain  circle 
agrees  to  form  a  tertulia;  one  house  is  selected 
where  it  is  to  be  held,  and  the  same  individuals 
assemble  at  the  same  house,  and  at  the  same  hour, 
every  day  throughout  the  year.  No  admixture 
of  foreign,  or  even  of  modem,  innovation  is  to 
be  seen  in  Toledo.  Men  of  all  ranks  wear  the 
cloak ;  and  the  small  round  high-crowned  Spanish 
hat  is  worn,  not  only  by  the  peasantry,  but  uni- 
versally by  persons  of  all  classes.  Among  the 
women  no  colours  are  to  be  seen;  black  is  the 
universal  dress,  and  scarcely  any  one  enters  a 
church  unveiled. 

Toledo  has,  from  a  remote  period,  been  famous 
for  its  manufacture  of  sword  blades.  The  royal 
sword  manufactory,  which  is  of  great  extent,  and 
about  2  m.  from  the  city,  is  close  to  the  river, 
which  turns  its  machinery.  It  once  employed 
many  hundred  hands,  but  the  number  has  greatly 
decreased  in  recent  times.  In  1860,  about  50 
men  were  employed,  who  finished  about  8,000 
swords  a  year.  They  work  by  the  piece,  and 
make  usually  about  100  reals  (20«.)  per  week; 
some  of  the  most  industrious  24  reals  more.  The 
art  of  tempering  the  steel  had,  for  some  time,  de- 
clined, but  it  has  since  revived.  *  The  flexibility 
and  temper  of  the  blades,'  says  a  traveller,  *  are 
surprising:  there  are  two  trials  which  each  blade 
must  undergo  before  it  is  pronounced  sound ;  the 
trial  of  flexibility,  and  the  trial  of  temper.  In 
the  former,  it  is  thrust  against  a  plate  on  the 
wall  and  bent  into  an  arc,  at  least  three  parts  of  a 
circle.  In  the  second,  i^  is  strack  edgeways  upon 
a  leaden  table,  with  the  whole  force  which  can  be 
given  by  a  powerful  man,  holding  it  with  both 
hands.  The  blades  are  polished  upon  a  wheel  of 
walnut  wood.'  In  addition  to  its  sword  manu- 
factory, Toledo  fabricates  church  omaments,  a 
few  woollens  for  hospital  use,  with  paper,  guitar 
strings,  and  coarse  glass,  and  has  some  dyeing 
and  lulling  works. 

The  origin  of  Toledo  is  lost  in  obscurity.  After 
having  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians  it  became 
a  Roman  colony.  Few  traces  of  Roman  edifices, 
however,  exist,  except  part  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  some  scattered  remains  of  the  Roman  walls. 
In  467  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  became 
the  cap.  of  their  kingdom  in  Spain,  till  taken  by 
the  Moors  in  714.  Alphonso  YI.  and  Rodrigo 
Diaz  expelled  the  latter  from  Toledo  in  1085 ; 
and,  notwithstanding  three  vigorous  sieges  in  the 
succeeding  century,  it  has  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards  ever  since.    Its  decay  dates  from 
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the  removal  of  the  court  to  Madrid,  under 
Philip  II.  The  celebrated  Cardinal  de  Ximenea, 
regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of  Charles  V., 
was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  archbishop  of  Toledo. 

TOLOSA  (an.  Iturisa)^  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Biscay,  prov.  Guipuacoa,  of  which  it  ia  the  cap., 
on  the  Oria  and  Arajea,  13  m.  S.  by  W.  St.  Sebas- 
tian. Pop.  7,639  in  1857.  The  town  is  placed  in 
a  narrow  defile,  surrounded  by  a  pentagonal  wall, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  several  gates. 
It  is  handsome^  and  well  built;  the  streets,  which 
are  furnished  with  footways,  are  clean,  and  lighted 
at  night;  and  it  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
water.  Here  are  2  pari^ih'  churches,  both  fine 
buddings,  2  convents,  a  hospital,  prison,  post- 
house,  a  stone  bridge  across  either  river,  with 
manufactures  of  arms,  copper  and  earthen  wares, 
woollen  cloths,  paper,  hats,  and  leather,  three- 
fourths  of  its  inhabitants  being  artisans.  Tolosa 
is  one  of  the  18  indep.  towns  in  which  the  provin- 
cial assembly  of  Guipuscoa  is  held,  one  of  the  4 
alternately  the  seat  of  the  high  iudicial  court  of 
tlie  prov.,  and  the  place  in  which  the  provincial 
archives  and  military  stores  are  kept. 

TOMSK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
gov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Tom,  a  tributary  of 
the  Obi,  650  m.  E.  by  S,  Tobolsk.  Lat.  56°  29'  6" 
N.,  long.  850  9'  51"  ]^,  pop.  9,420  in  1858.  The 
town  has  several  workhouses  for  exiles;  coarse 
cloth,  leather,  and  soap  manufactories ;  barracks, 
public  magazines,  militar>'  and  other  hospitals; 
an  orphan  house,  and  a  dispensary.  There  are  a 
number  of  handsome  houses,  but  the  town  is 
irregularly  built,  except  the  part  that  occupies  a 
hill  overlooking  the  river  Tom  and  the  country 
round.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral 
and  another  church,  the  tribunals,  treasury  (in 
which  are  the  magazines  of  furs  collected  as 
tribute),  and  two  convents.  The  inhabs.  carry 
on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Calmucks  and  Ostiaks, 
in  cattle  and  furs ;  and  the  town  is  an  emporium 
for  distilled  spirits  and  Chinese  goods.  It  was 
founded  in  1604. 

The  government  of  which  Tomsk  is  the  cap.  is, 
with  that  of  Tobolsk,  under  the  authority  ol  the 
govemor-^neral  of  W.  Siberia.  Since  1838,  it 
has  comprised  a  portion  of  the  former  government 
of  Omsk,  and  is  supposed  to  have  from  1,000,000 
to  1,100,000  inhabfi.  About  1,400  poods  of  gold 
are  annually  obtained  from  the  difi'erent  gold 
washings  in  thia  government.  In  its  general 
features  it  is  very  similar  to  the  more  southerly 
parts  of  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Yeniseisk. 

TONNEINS,  a  town  of  France,  de'p.  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Garonne,  20  m.  NW. 
Agen,  on  the  railway  from  Agen  to  Bordeaux. 
Pop.  7,947  in  1861.  Tonneins  is  one  of  the  best 
situated  and  most  active  towns  in  the  ddp.,  having 
a  considerable  trade  in  cordage,  hemp,  and  dried 
fruits,  and  a  royal  tobacco  factory.  It  is  clean 
and  well  built,  and  communicates  with  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river  by  a  new  suspension 
bridge.  The  esplanade,  a  good  square,  on  the 
site  of  an  old  castle  destroyed  in  the  religious 
wars;  the  town-hall,  a  neat  theatre,  and  some 
public  baths,  are  worthy  notice. 

TOPLITZ  (or  Toeplitz),  a  town  and  watering- 
place  of  Bohemia,  circ  Leitmeritz,  and,  next  to 
Carlsbad,  the  most  popular  place  of  resort  of  its 
kind  in  Germany.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Sanbach,  a  small  stream  in  a  vaUey  between 
the  Erzgebiige  and  Mittlegebiige  mountains,  47 
m.  NW.  Prague,  on  a  short  branch  line  of  the 
railway  from  Prague  to  Dresden.  Its  resident 
pop.  amounts  to  little  more  than  2,700 ;  but  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  in  July  and  August, 
it  is  sometimes  visited  by  15,000  strangera.   More 
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than  one-fourth  part  of  its  houses  are  inns,  and 
nearly- all  the  rest  are  lodging-houses.  The  town 
is  neat,  and  has  been  improved  of  late  yeais  by 
the  addition  of  foot-pavements  in  the  strtsets,  and 
it  is  well  lighted  at  night;  but  it  has  no  buildings 
worthy  of  notice,  except  such  as  are  connected 
with  the  baths.  The  principal  baths  are  dis- 
tributed in  four  distinct  buildings;  the  Steinbad, 
FUrstenbader,  FUrstliche-Frauenzimmerbad,  and 
the  Hermhaus,  or  mansion  of  Prince  Clary,  the 
proprietor  of  the  town.  All  these  are  in  the 
Baade  platz,  or  bath  square.  The  Steinbad  in- 
cludes three  baths,  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the 
public ;  one  for  the  men,  a  second  for  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  citizens,  and  the  third  for  the 
female  peasantry :  the  first  and  last  are  under- 
ground, and  vaulted  over,  and  may  be  compared 
to  large  inundated  cellars.  In  the  same  house 
arc  some  very  comfortable  private  baths,  supplied 
directly  from  the  source.  The  FUrstenbad  and 
Frauenzimmerbad  comprise  a  number  of  auperior 
private  baths ;  the  first  for  gentlemen,  and  the 
second  for  ladies.  In  the  Hermhaus,  the  usual 
residence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  when  at  TSplitz, 
there  are  many  bathing  apartments  fitted  up  with 
great  elegance ;  and  attached  to  this  mansion  are 
some  extensive  and  beautiful  gardens,  always 
open  to  the  public,  and  a  theatre.  The  baths  in 
tlie  Girdlerhaus  also  in  the  Baade-nlatz,  the  Jews' 
baths  and  others  are  supplied  from  the  main 
springs.  Without  the  town,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet  of  Sch5nau,  are  many  baths  of 
a  lower  temperature  than  in  the  town.  In  all 
there  are  about  90  private  baths,  which  are  in 
such  constant  requisition  when  Toplitz  is  full, 
that,  by  a  strict  regulation,  no  person  is  allowed 
the  use  of  a  bath  and  dressing-room  for  more  than 
an  hour  at  a  time,  for  which  from  10  to  20 
kreutzers  are  usually  paid.  The  springs  are 
saline,  with  a  dash  of  iron ;  the  hottest,  orhcaqft' 
guelUy  has  a  temperature  of  about  122  Fahr.  It 
emerges  from  a  porphyry  rock,  and  so  abundantly 
that  its  supply,  per  hour,  has  been  estimated  a't 
1,189,670  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  waters  of 
Toplitz  are  particularly  esteemed  in  gout,  and 
rheumatic  afiections,  and  diseases  of  the  joints, 
requiring  tonic  treatment.  The  invalids  of  the 
Prussian,  Kussian,  and  Austrian  armies  are  often 
sent  here,  and  lodged  in  appropriate  buildings. 
Of  hite  years  a  pump-room  has  been  established 
in  the  gardens  of  Prince  Clary. 

Tne  hotels  and  lodging-houses  are  good  and 
cheap.  Dr.  Granville,  *  Spas  of  Germany,'  says, 
'The  Hying  at  Toplitz  is,  beyond  comparison, 
cheaper  than  in  any  other  watering-place  I  faa^'e 
visited.  A  dinner  at  a  table  d'hote  without  wine 
will  cost  about  Is.  3d.  Apartments  may  be  hired 
at  one  of  the  best  hotels,  consbting  of  a  bed-room 
and  sitting-room,  for  not  quite  a  guinea  a  week.' 
Bathing  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  morning. 
The  dinner  hour  is  one  or  two  o'clock ;  the  afker- 
noon  is  commonly  spent  in  excursions ;  the  even- 
ing in  the  theatre  or  the  salons ;  but,  *  except  on 
bail  nights,  and  on  the  occasion  of  some  great 
concert,  the  town  is  buiied  in  dead  silence  by  ten 
o'clock.'  Public  gaming  is  not  allowed ;  but  it  is 
alleged  that  gambling  is,  notwithstanding,  ex- 
teuMvely  earned  on.  Toplitz  was  the  seat  of  a 
diplomatic  congress  in  1813,  and  again  in  1835. 

TOPSUAM,.a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Devon,  hund.  Wonford,  on  the  Exe, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Clyst,  4  m.  SK  Exeter, 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  the  port.  Area  of 
par.  1,740  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  3,503  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  of  several  good  streets ;  the  Strand, 
in  particular,  at  its  S.  extremity,  has  many  re- 
s^)ectable  residences.    The  church  is  built  on  an 
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emiDence  overlookiiig  the  river.  The  living,  a 
perpet  curacy,  worth  227L  a  year,  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter.  The  chief 
bosiness  of  the  town  is  ship-building,  and  most  of 
the  inhabs.  are  connected  with  shipping.  The 
quay,  which  was  originally  constructed  in  the 
14th  century,  is  spacious  and  convenient;  but 
from  the  corporatiou  of  Exeter  (to  which  it 
bdongs)  neglecting  to  clean  the  channel  of  the 
river,  vessels  drawing  more  than  9  or  9^  ft  are 
unable  to  come  up  to  it.  An  active  coasting 
trade  is,  however,  carried  on  from  Topsham. 
Markets  on  Saturdays:  fair,  first  Wednesday  in 
August. 

TORBAY,  a  spacious  bay  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel, on  the  SE.  coast  of  Devonshire.  It  is  of  a 
semicircular  shape,  opening  to  the  E.,  and  nearly 
4  m,  across  from  Torquay  or  Rob's  Nose  its  N.  to 
Benry  Point  its  S.  boundaT}^  Its  shores  at  its 
mouth  are  on  both  sides  formed  by  ramparts  of 
rock,  but  between  these,  in  the  centre,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  the  ground  forms  a  vale,  gently 
declining  to  the  waters  edge.  Ships  anchor  all 
over  the  bay  in  6,  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms  water. 
The  ground  Is  strong  clay,  and  holds  remarkably 
welL  This  spacious  basin  has  frequently  afforded 
shelter  to  the  fleets  of  England,  and  is  celebrated 
in  history  as  the  pUice  where  William  III.  landed 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1688. 

TOKGAU,  a  town  of  Prussia,  reg.  Mersebuig, 
cap.  arc  Toigau;  on  the  Elbe,  66  m.  SSW. 
Berlin.  Pop.  7,985  in  1861.  The  town  is  strongly 
fortified,  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  courts  for  its 
circle;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths 
and  hosiery,  with  some  trade  in  com  and  timber. 

The  vicinity  of  Torgau  has  been  the  scene  of 
several  conflicts.  Of  these,  the  most  important 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  November,  1760,  when 
the  Prussians,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  forced, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  the  intrenched  camp 
of  the  Austrian  army,  under  Marshal  Daun,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victorj'. 

TORNEA,  a  town  of  the  Russian  dom.,  NW. 
frontier  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  on  a 
peninsula  in  the  river  Tomea,  where  it  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  lat.  65©  50'  50"  N.,  long.  24° 
12'  15"  E,  Pop.  950  in  1858.  The  town,  which 
was  built  by  the  Swedes,  in  1602,  consists  of  two 
principal  streets  of  wooden  houses.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  exportation  of  stock-fish, 
r^-deer,  skins,  furs,  iron,  planks,  tar,  butter, 
and  pickled  salmon.  The  climate  is  ver}'  severe, 
though  less  so,  perhaps,  than  might  be  expected 
from  its  high  latitude.  In  June  the  sun  is  visible 
at  midnight  above  the  horizon. 

Tomea  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  science 
for  the  visit  made  to  it  in  1736,  by  the  French 
academicians  Maupertuis,  Clairaut,  Monnier,  and 
Camus,  accompanied  by  the  Swedish  astronomer 
Celsius,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the 
exact  figure  of  the  earth.  The  operations  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with 
sufficient  accuracy ;  and  there  is  a  discrepancy  of 
about  200  toises  between  the  length  of  the  degree 
as  determined  by  the  academicians  and  that  mea- 
sured by  the  Swedish  astronomer  Svanberg,  in 
1801.  This  town,  along  with  the  grand  duchy 
of  Finland,  was  ceded  to  Russia  by  Sweden,  by 
the  treaty  of  Frederickshausen,  in  1809. 

TORO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  prov.  Zamora, 
cap.  intend. ;  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs 
the  Douro,  82  m.  NNE.  Salamanca,  Pop.  8,684 
in  1857.  The  town  is  enclosed  by  old  and  dila- 
pidated walls,  and  entered  by  six  gates.  The 
streets,  though  broad,  and  on  a  declivity,  are 
dirty,  and  the  houses  indifferent.  It  has  a  col- 
legiate ard  18  par.  churches.     It  formerly  had 
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18  convents,  with  8  hospitals,  a  ruined  alcazan 
or  Moorish  castle,  and  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
dukes  of  Berwick,  barracks,  and  a  prison.  The 
inhabs.  are  principally  occupied  in  the  growing 
and  trading  in  wme,  but  they  have  also  manu- 
factures of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  doths,  brandy, 
and  leather. 

Toro  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  famous  in 
history  for  the  victory  obtained  in  its  vicinity 
in  1476,  by  Don  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  over 
Alphonso  V .  of  Portugal,  and  for  the  collection 
of  laws  framed  in  160o,  and  inserted  in  the  Spa- 
nish statutes  under  the  name  of  Leye»  de  Toro, 

TORONTO,  formerly  York,  a  town  of  Upper 
Canada,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  towards  its  W.  extremity,  in  lat. 
430  32'  N.,  long.  790  20'  W.  Pop.  48,340  in  1861. 
Toronto  was  founded  by  Governor  Simcoe  in  1794, 
and  was  burnt  by  the  Americans  in  1813.  In 
1831  it  had  only  about  4,000  inhabs.,  its  sub- 
sequent progress  having  been  more  rapid  than 
that  of  any  other  town  in  Canada.  It  is  now  a 
handsome  town,  with  spacious  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  many  of  its  buildings 
being  of  brick,  to  which  timber  is  g^duaUy  giving 
place.  The  public  edifices  are  well  adapted  to 
their  purposes.  Among  the  most  imposing  of  the 
latter  are  the  new  courts  of  law,  the  oflices  for  the 
legislature,  the  R.  Cath.  cathedral,  St.  George's 
Church,  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  college.  The 
garrison  is  stationed  about  1  m.  W.  of  the  town, 
where  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  guarded  by 
a  battery  and  two  block-houses.  Toronto  harix>ur, 
or  bay,  is  formed  by  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula, 
stretching  out  to  the  SW.  for  about  6  m,,  and 
terminating  in  Gibraltar  Point,  on  which  a  lightr- 
house  has  been  erected.  The  bay  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  about  1^  m.  across ;  it  has  a  consider- 
able depth  of  water,  and  affords  extensive  and 
safe  anchoring  ground. 

Kingston,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Lake  On- 
tario, on  its  N.  shore,  about  140  m.  ENE.  Toronto, 
was  the  former  cap.  of  Upper  Canada,  and  though 
less  central  has  been  considered  by  many  as  more 
eligible  than  Toronto  for  this  distinction.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  where  ships  of  the  line  may 
lie  close  to  the  shore ;  and  is  also  the  site  of  the 
principal  naval  dockyard  in  the  colony.  It  covers 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  many  of  its 
houses  are  of  stone.  It  has  the  finest  public 
building  in  Canada.  It  is  of  stone,  and  cost  90,000 
doll. ;  it  includes  a  town  hall,  ofiloes  for  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  post  office.  Kingston  is  the  prin- 
cipal entrepot  of  the  trade  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  prov. 

TOROPETZ,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov. 
Pskof,  on  the  Toropa,  245  m.  S.  Petersburg.  Pop. 
8,190  in  1858.  The  town  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  lakes  and  rivulets,  and  communicates  by  the 
Toropa  with  Riga,  which  renders  it  a  place  of  some 
trade.  It  has  13  churches,  including  a  cathedral, 
and  2  convents.  A  few  of  its  houses  are  of  brick 
or  stone,  but  the  major  part  are  of  wood,  the  streets 
also  being  paved  with  planks.  On  an  island  in 
the  Toropa  is  a  dilapidated  fort. 

This  town,  under  the  name  of  ELrivitch,  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
by  Vladimir,  about  990.  It  was  the  cap.  of  a  re- 
public, which  lasted  through  the  whole  of  the  12  th 
century,  but  which  in  the  13th  became  subject  to 
hereditary  princes.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  it  belonged  to  the  Poles,  but  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Russians  in  1500. 

TORRINGTON,  a  mun.  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Fremington,  partly  on 
the  summit,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  an 
eminence  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Toiridge,  5^  m. 
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SSE.  Bidcsford,  and  30  m.  NW.  Exeter.  Area  of 
par.  3,640  acrea.  Pop.  of  bor.  8,298  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  two  parallel  lines  of 
thoroughfares,  nearly  1  m.  in  length,  connected 
by  several  short  streets.  The  par.  church,  which 
had  been  mostly  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  in  the  civil  wars,  was  rebuilt  in  1651 ; 
and,  in  1830,  a  new  tower  and  octagonal  spire  were 
erected.  The  living,  a  perpet.  curacy,  worth  162i 
a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  Chnstchurch  Coll.,  Oxford. 
It  has  a  market-place  surrounded  by  good  houses, 
a  neat  town-half,  places  of  worship  for  Baptists, 
Independents,  Wesleyans ;  almshouses,  a  charity 
or  blue  coat  school  for  32  boys,  and  various  minor 
charities.  Near  the  town  is  Stevenston,  the  seat 
of  Lord  RoUe,  who  cut  a  canal  in  1823,  which 
skirts  the  hamlet  of  Taddipoit,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Torridge.  At  this  hamlet  is  a  hospital 
for  the  poor  of  the  pars,  of  both  Great  and  LiUle 
Torrington.  A  bowling-green  now  occupies  the 
site  of  a  castle  erected  on  an  eminence  S.  of  the 
town  la  the  14th  century.  The  chief  occupation 
of  the  iadustriona  classes  is  the  manufacture  of 
gloves,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  town,  but 
gives  employment  to  many  families  of  the  sur- 
rounding district. 

Torrington  appears  to  have  been  first  chartered 
by  Philip  and  Mary:  it  is  now  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  8  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  who 
hold  petty  sessions  every  three  weeks.  Other 
courts  formerly  held  have  gone  into  disuse.  Tor- 
rington sent  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  down  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  YII.,  when  it  appears  to  have  lost 
or  relinquished  the  j>rivilege.  At  the  restoration, 
the  earldom  of  Torrington  was  conferred  on  Gen. 
Monk,  and  it  now  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to 
the  Byng  family. 

TOKbliEK,  or  TORJOK,  a  town  of  European 
Russia,  gov.  Tver,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Tverza,  138 
m.  NW.  Moscow.  Pop.  16,120  in  1858.  The 
town  was  nearly  burnt  down  in  1767,  since  which 
it  has  been  rebuilt  with  considerable  regularity  and 
with  rather  wide  streets ;  and  though  its  houses  are 
still  generally  of  wood,  its  pubhc  buildings  are 
mostly  of  stone ;  the  latter  mcludes  a  cathedral 
and  20  other  churches,  2  convents,  a  government 
house,  normal  school,  and  orphan  asylum.  It  is 
famous  for  a  holy  spring,  which  attracts  pilgrims 
from  all  directions.  Being  on  the  high  road  from 
Petersbuig  to  Moscow,  it  b  a  place  of  considerable 
name,  and  has  three  large  annual  fairs.  Its  prin- 
cipal manufacture  is.  that  of  safiron,  or  coloured 
and  prepared  Russia  leather.  A  large  trafiic  is 
carried  on  in  shoes,  gloves,  and  various  articles  of 
this  material,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 

TORTOLA,  one  of  the  Vii^in  Islands,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lat.  18^^  27' 
N.,  long.  640  Q^  45"  w.,  between  St.  John's  and 
Virgin  Gorda.  It  is  about  12  m.  in  length  by  3 
or  4  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Pop.  6,051  in  1861. 
The  island  consists  of  a  range  of  hills  rising  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  1,600  ft,  and  en- 
circling a  spacious  harbour,  or  basin :  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  barren,  rocky,  and  precipitous,  and 
there  is  but  one  valley  of  any  extent  Uiroughout 
the  island.  The  town  of  Tortola  is  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  harbour  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  which  rise 
so  close  behind  it  that  many  of  the  houses  are 
built  within  sea-mark,  and  consequently  suflfer 
from  damp.  The  barrack  and  hospital  for  the 
troops  are  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
as  they  lie  open  to  the  trade  winds,  which  blow 
across  the  harbour,  they  are  not  much  incommoded 
by  heat.  But  considerable  sickness,  particularly 
from  fever,  has  been  found  to  prevail  among  the 
troops  at  Tortola. 

TORTONA  (an.  Dertona),  a  town  of  N.  Italy  [ 
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prov.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessandria,  cap.  prov. 
of  its  own  name,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by 
a  ruined  castle,  13  m.  E.  by  S.  Alessandria,  on 
the  railway  from  Alessandria  to  Piaoenza.  Pop. 
13,218  in  1862.  Tortona  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able stren^  till  dismantled  by  the  French  in 
1796.  It  IS  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  manufactures  of 
silks,  and  some  trade  in  com  and  wine.  It  appears 
from  inscriptions  to  have  beeai  a  Roman  colony, 
ufider  the  name  of  Julia, 

TOKTOSA  (an.  DerdoaaY  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  on  the  N.  bank  of^the  Ebro,  about  25  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  93  m.  SW.  Bar^Iona,  on  the 
railway  from  Barcelona  to  Valencia.  Pop.  15,830 
in  1857.  Tortosa  is  defended  by  several  outworks, 
and  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  both 
of  which  are  walled.  The  cathedral  is  near  the 
river,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  caade.  The 
front  is  Ionic,  with  massive  pillars,  some  of  single 
stones :  the  choir  is  of  Connthian  architecture ; 
but  the  edifice  is  void  of  taste,  and  its  interior  is 
much  overloaded  with  ornament.  The  see  of 
Tortosa  is  a  bishopric,  and  was  very  rich.  There  are 
several  par.  churches,  nine  convents,  a  Latin 
school,  hospital,  and  public  granary ;  but,  next  to 
the  cathedral,  the  principal  edifices  are  the  bishop's 
palace  and  the  mansion  of  the  Vail  Cabra  family. 
Tortosa  is  the  residence  of  a  militar)'  governor,  the 
seat  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  earthenware,  paper,  and  leather ;  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  com  and  silk,  and  an  active 
fishery  and  coasting  trade.  Within  a  league  of 
the  city  are  some  quarries  of  valuable  marble, 
known  as  Tortosa  jasper.  The  huerta,  or  plain  of 
Tortosa,  says  a  traveller,  <  is  most  delightful.  Far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  you  look  down  upon  a  pUin 
covered  with  vines,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates, 
apricots,  mulberries,  and  all  kinds  of  grain ;  and 
through  this  fertile  vale  you  trace  the  meanderings 
of  the  Ebro,  which  is  here  wide  and  navigable.' 

This  town  had  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  mu- 
nicipium  conferred  on  it  by  Scipio.  On  one  occa- 
sion, during  the  wars  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Moors,  the  women  of  Tortosa  distinguished 
themselves  so  much,  that,  in  1170,  the  military 
order  of  La  Hacha,  or  the  '  Flamb^u,'  was  insti- 
tuted for  them.  They  also  enjoyed  several  privi- 
leges, most  of  which  are  now  lost;  but  it  is  said 
that,  in  all  matrimonial  ceremonies,  they  still 
maintain  the  right  of  precedence.' 

TOTNESS,  a  pari,  and  mim.  bor.,  town  and  par. 
of  England,  oo.  Devon,  hmd.  Coleridge,  on  the 
Dart,  9  m.  from  its  mouth,  20  m.  S.  by  £.  Exeter, 
and  201  m.  WSW.  London  by  Great  Western  and 
South  Devon  railwav.  Pop.  of  bor.  4,001  in  1861. 
Area  of  pari,  bor.,  wnich  comprises  the  whole  par. 
of  Totness  with  the  manor  of  Bridgetown,  1,41 1 
acres.  The  town,  which  is  neat  and  clean,  con- 
sists principally  of  one  long  street,  that  communi- 
cates at  its  £.  extremity,  bv  a  bridge  of  three 
arches,  with  the  suburb  of  Bridgetown,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  town  is  finely 
situated,  the  main  street  ^dually  rising  from  the 
water  till  it  reaches  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle, 
now  a  ruin,  on  an  immense  artificial  mound,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  It  was  anciently  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  some  of  the  ^teways  still  remain.  The 
houses  are  old-fashioned,  some  of  them  having 
piazzas,  and  their  upper  stories  frequently  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  lower.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  on  the  Plymouth  road,  all  the  modem 
building  are  in  the  Bridgetown  division.  The 
church  IS  a  spacious,  handsome  structure,  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  with  a  weU-proportioned 
tower  at  the  W.*  end,  which  has  octagonal  pin- 
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nacles  and  rich  buttresses.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
rich  stone  screen :  it  has  also  a  stone  pulpit,  en- 
riched with  traceiy  and  shields ;  but  the  altar- 
piece  is  Grecian,  and  does  not  correspond  with  the 
rest  of  the  building.  This  church  appears  to  have 
been  rebuilt  about  1432.  The  living,  a  vicarage 
worth  200^  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents,  Wes- 
leyans,  and  Unitarians,  an  old  guildhall  and 
council-chamber,  a  small  theatre,  and  assembly- 
rooms. 

Judhael  de  Totnais,  to  whom  the  manor  was 
given  by  William  the  Conqueror,  erected  the 
castle,  and  also  a  Benedictine  priory,  which,  at 
the  dissolution,  had  a  revenue  of  124/.  10«.  a  year. 
It  has  numerous  foundations,  among  which  a 
grammar  school,  established  in  1554,  having  an 
income  of  70i  a  year.  Totness  had  formerly  a 
thriving  woollen  trade,  but  at  present  it  has  no 
manufactures.  Man^  of  the  inhabs.  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  some  m  fishing,  and  some  in  navi- 
gation, the  Dart  being  navi^ble  to  the  town  for 
small  vessels.  It  was  first  mcorporated  by  King 
John,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  may^r,  three 
aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  It  has  no  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  but  a  court  leet  is  held 
once  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  occasionally.  The 
bor.  has  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
the  2drd  of  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  voting,  down  to 
the  Reform  Act,  having  been  in  the  corporation 
and  freemen.    Registered  electors,  368  in  1865. 

Among  other  distinguished  individuals,  Totness 
has  g^ven  birth  to  Edward  Lye,  the  learned  author 
of  the  ^Dictionarium  Saxouico  et  Gothico  La- 
tinum,'  2  vols,  folio,  1772,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  live  to  see  printed.  It  is  also  the  birthplace 
of  Dr.  Kennicott,  the  Hebraist.  In  his  younger 
days  Kennicott  was  master  of  the  grammar  school 
in  the  town. 

TOUL,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Meurthe,  cap. 
arrond. ;  on  the  Moselle,  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  13  m.  W. 
Nancy,  on  the  railway  from  Nancy  to  Chalons. 
Pop.  7,687  in  1861.  'fhe  town  is  generally  well 
buut,  and  its  streets  are  macadami^.  Its  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic 
structure  of  the  16th  century;  the  town  hall, 
formerly  the  bishop's  palace;  the  cavalry  bar- 
racks and  magazines,  civil  hospital,  corn-hall,  col- 
lege, and  abattoir.  Its  manufactures  comprise 
calicoes,  muslins,  woollens,  hosiery  and  earthen- 
ware. 

This  town  was  anciently  the  cap.  of  the  Leuci 
conquered  by  Ceesar.  It  was  ceded  by  Charles  the 
Simple  to  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fowler,  and 
was  not  definitel)r  annexed  to  France  till  1552. 
Baron  Loiiis,  Admiral  de  Rigny,  and  several  dis- 
tinguished generals,  have  been  among  the  natives 
of  Toul. 

TOULON,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  being  the 
second  naval  port  in  the  kingdom ;  dc'p.  Yar,  at 
the  bottom  or  one  of  the  finest  harbours  of  the 
Mediterranean,  82  m.  ESE.  Marseilles,  and  190  m. 
SSE.  Lyons,  on  the  railway  from  Marseilles  to 
Nice.  Pop.  84,987  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is 
of  an  oval  shape,  the  longer  side  facing  the  sea, 
rises  gracefully  towards  the  N.,  extending  her 
ramparts  to  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  high  moun- 
tains, stretching  from  the  E.  to  the  W.  The 
position  of  the  place  would  be  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  were  there  the  least  veniure ;  but  the 
rocks  and  mountains  arc  arid,  bare,  and  totally 
destitute  of  covering,  or  umbrage  of  any  kind. 
The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  being  surrounded  by 
a  double  rampart,  and  a  large  and  deep  ditch,  de- 
fended to  the  E.,  W.,  and  N.  by  hills  covered 
with  redoubts.     Among    the  forts  that  of  La 
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Malgue  (on  a  peninsula  to  the  SE.)  is  the  most 
remarkable,  not  only  for  its  extent,  but  the 
solidity  of  its  construction.  Toulon  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  town;  both  are  tolerably 
well  buUt,  but  the  streets  of  the  former  are  narrow 
and  crowded,  and  all  the  squares,  except  one,  are 
small  and  irregular.  The  new  quarter,  in  which 
are  most  of  the  naval  establishments,  is  much 
superior  in  point  of  appearance.  The  principal 
street,  the  Rue  de  Lafayette,  which  intersects  the 
town  in  its  whole  extent,  and  is  partially  planted 
with  trees,  is  the  seat  of  the  market,  and  is  a 
scene  of  great  bustle  and  activity.  It  terminates 
near  the  port  in  the  Place  d'Armes,  a  handsome 
square  planted  with  trees,  one  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  admiralty-house.  The  town-hall, 
facing  the  commercial  port,  with  two  colossal 
statues  in  front,  by  Puget,  regarded  as  chef 
d'oeuvres;  the  house  occupied  by  that  distin- 
guished sculptor,  the  old  cathedral,  three  other 
churches,  the  court-house,  military  arsenal,  oc- 
cupying an  ancient  convent,  naval,  military,  civil, 
and  foundling  hospitals,  and  a  handsome  com- 
munal college,  are  the  other  chief  public  build- 
ing. Though  on  an  arid  soil,  Toulon  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water  by  springs  from  the  mountains, 
and  several  of  its  numerous  public  fountains  are 
ornamented  with  statues.  The  suburbs  are  not 
only  increasing,  but  from  the  rapid  augmentation 
of  the  pop.  and  importance  of  the  place  of  late 
years,  it  has  been  found  necessan^  to  add  addi- 
tional stories  to  the  older  houses.  Suioe  1830,  two 
new  quarters  have  sprung  up  without  the  walls, 
one  on  the  road  north-eastward  to  Yalette,  and 
the  other  on  the  road  westward  to  Ollioulles.  The 
latter  is  fetid  and  abominable.  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  Navarin,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Genoese  labourers,  who  occupy  the  same  place  in 
this  that  is  occupied  by  the  Irish  labourers  in  most 
English  towns.  Owing  to  its  situation  at  the  foot 
of  high  bare  hills  that  intercept  the  winds  from 
the  N.,  and  reflect  the  sim's  rays,  the  climate  in 
summer  is  extremely  hot. 

Toulon  is  the  Brest  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Plymouth  of  France ; 
though  since  the  construction  of  the  breakwater 
in  Plymouth  Sound,  the  latter  is  superior  as  a 
roadstead  to  the  inner  road  of  Toulon.  Both  the 
old  and  new  harbours  are  artificial.  The  latter, 
formed  by  hollow  and  bomb-proof  jetties,  running 
off  from  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  town,  is  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  accommodate  80  sail  of  the 
line,  as  many  frigates,  and  an  equal  proportion  of 
small  crafl.  '  The  entrance  is  shut  by  a  boom,  and 
it  is  never  ruffled  by^  any  wind  to  occasion 
damage.  The  outer  sides  of  the  jetties  present 
two  laige  batteries,  even  with  the  water's  edge. 
The  entrance  to  the  inner  road,  on  which  the  har- 
bour opens,  is  between  the  GrosseTour  on  the  one 
side  and  Fort  Eguilette  on  the  other,  about  620 
fathoms  apart*  The  road  is  a  good  deal  encum- 
bered with  banks,  and  the  anchoring-ground  is,  in 
part,  foul  and  rocky ;  but  in  other  places  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  altogether  it  is  a  very  fine  basin. 
The  outer,  or  great  roadstead,  to  the  E.  of  the  lat- 
ter, bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  narrow  peninsula, 
terminating  in  Cape  CepSt,  has  deeper  water  and 
better  anchorage  than  the  inner:  but  it  is  open  to 
E.  winds,  which  sometimes  throw  in  a  heavv  sea. 
The  lazaretto  stands  on  a  secure  cove.  La  Vechc, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  outer  road,  with  from  4  to 
8  fathoms  water. 

The  arsenal  of  Toulon  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe.  It  occupies  a  surface  of  354,140  sq. 
metres  (87  acres),  and  has  dry  docks,  and  every 
accommodation  for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
outfit  of  ships.    In  general,  from  3^000  to  4,000 
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workmen  arc  employed  within  its  walls :  but  in 
some  veara,  when  unusual  activity  prevails  in  all 
the  F^irench  ports,  there  are  between  5,000  and 
6,000  labourers  employed,  exclusive  of  above 
8,500  criminals. 

The  rope-house,  constructed  by  Tauban,  is  1,120 
it.  in  lengtii  and  64  in  breadth*  The  docks,  slips, 
sheds,  mast-house,  sail  factory,  and  magazines, 
are  on  a  grand  scale,  though,  as  a  ship-building 
port,  Toulon  has  hitherto  been  inferior  to  L'Orient 
and  Rochefort.  A  new  arsenal,  an  appendage  to 
the  old,  has  been  recently  constructed.  The  depdt 
of  oak  timber  is  the  largest  in  France.  The  bagnCf 
instituted  in  1682,  is,  from  want  of  room  on  shore, 
established  on  board  some  hulks :  it  is  occupied  by 
criminals  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  10  years 
and  under.  The  cost  of  each  criminal  amounts  to 
about  1  fir.  a  day.  The  mercantile  port,  which  is 
bordered  by  a  line  quay,  is  shut  off  from  the  har- 
bour, for  men-of-war,  by  a  line  of  dismasted 
vessels. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  com,  flour,  salt 
provisions  and  timber,  for  the  use  of  the  naval 
establishments;  and  the  exports,  of  oil',  capers, 
ties,  raisins,  almonds,  oranges,  and  other  fruits, 
with  doth,  hosiery  and  soap,  manufactured  in  the 
town.  The  trade  of  the  port  was  formerly  inoon- 
siderable,  but  it  increased  after  the  conquest  of 
Algiers,  and  will  probably  continue  to  increase. 
Toulon  is  the  cap.  of  an  airond.  and  two  cantons, 
and  is  the  residence  of  a  naval  prefect,  a  commis- 
sar^'-general.  and  of  numerous  other  government 
oflicers  and  foreign  consuls.  It  has  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  board  of 
custom's,  a  college,  schools  of  hydrography  and 
marine  artiller}-,  courses  of  geometry  and  mathe- 
matics, a  society  of  arts,  and  an  excellent  naval 
museum,  public  library,  government,  pawn,  and 
savings'  banks,  a  theatre,  with  a  stationary  com- 
pams  and  public  baths. 

Toulon  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  In  more  modem  times  it  was  occa- 
sionally attacked  by  African  corsairs,  and  to  de- 
fend it  from  these  incursions,  Louis  XII.  com- 
menced the  erection  of  the  Grosse  Tour  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  inner  road,  which  was  finished  by 
Francis  I.  Henry  IV.  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  the  old  port,  now  appropriated  to  merchant 
vessels,  in  1594.  But  it  is  wholly  indebted  for  its 
modem  importance  as  a  great  naval  port  and  a 
strong  military  position,  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  ex- 
pended vast  sums  on  its  fortifications,  and  on  the 
arsenal  and  harbour.  It  was  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  Prince  Eugene  in  1707.  Having,  in 
1798,  been  delivered  up  by  the  royalists  to  the 
English  and  Spaniards,  it  was  retaken  by  the  re- 
publicans, after  a  siege  in  which  Napoleon  I.  gave 
the  first  decided  proofs  of  his  extraordinary  mili- 
tarj'  talents.  On  evacuating  the  town  the  Allies 
Fet  fire  to  the  magazines,  and  to  the  ships  they 
were  unable  to  carry  off.  The  fortifications  have 
since  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  several  new 
works  constrocted,  so  that  it  is  stronger  than  ever, 
and,  if  properlv  garrisoned,  all  but  impregnable. 

TOULOUSfe,  orTHOULOUSE  (an.  Tolosa), 
one  of  the  principal  cities  m  the  S.  of  France, 
dep.  Haute  Garonne,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  Garonne,  at  the  junction  of  the  canals  of  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Briare  with  that  river,  132  m.  SE. 
Bordeaux,  on  the  railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette. 
Pop.  118,229  in  1861.  The  city  is  very  irregu- 
larly laid  out;  its  streets,  which  are  mostly 
narrow,  crooked,  ill-paved  with  rounded  pebbles 
from  the  river,  and  dirty,  form  a  complete  laby- 
rinth. Nearly  all  the  buildings  are  of  red  brick 
cemented  with  mortar,  which,  being  blackened  by 
age,  gives  the  town  a  gloomy  appearance:  the 


older  houses,  and  those  in  the  lower  qaaitefl,  con- 
sist of  sunndried  bricks,  in  frames  of  woodworic, 
and  are  often  dilapidated.  The  shape  of  Ton- 
louse  is  an  irregular  oval ;  the  city  comprises  an 
island  in  the  Garonne,  and,  on  that  side,  is  bor- 
dered by  good  quays :  on  other  sides  it  has  been 
till  lately  enclosed  by  walls,  flanked  with  huge 
round  towers.  But  these  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing, and  their  place  is  being  occupied  by  good 
houses  and  regular  streets.  The  city  communi- 
cates with  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprian,  across  the 
Garonne,  by  a  massive  free-stone  bridge  of  7 
arches,  built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century, 
at  the  further  end  of  which  a  modem  triumphal 
arch  has  been  erected.  The  principal  open  space 
is  the  Place  du  Capitole,  serving  for  the  grand 
daily  market,  which  is  admirably  supplied.  This 
large  quadrangle  is  omamented  at  each  of  its  four 
comers  with  a  handsome  fountain.  The  capitol, 
or  town-hall,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  on 
its  E.  side,  in  the  Ionic  order,  is  nearly  130  yards 
in  length.  In  it  are  several  spacious  halls ;  one 
is  omamented  with  the  busts  of  the  most  distin- 
guished natives  of  the  city ;  and  another,  called 
the  Salle  de  Clemence  Isaure,  has  a  marble  statue 
of  that  distinguished  lad}',  the  great  patroness  of 
the  *  Floral  Games.'  The  theatre  occupies  one 
wing  of  the  capitoj,  but  it  is  badly  pljmned  and 
decorated.  The  other  sides  of  the  square  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  hotels  and  cafes.  Several  of 
the  other  squares  are  omamented  with  ibnntains, 
and  planted  like  the  public  promenades  on  the 
banks  of  the  canals,  and  the  Garonne. 

The  cathedral  is  plaimed  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  but  unfinished :  the  nave,  which  is  the  old- 
est part  of  the  building,  probably  dates  from  about 
the  13th  century.  The  most  ancient  church,  that 
of  St  Servin,  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
very  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo :  it  is  a  heavy 
Gothic  building,  part  being  said  to  date  from  the 
9th  century,  though  the  greater  portion  is  much 
more  modem,  particularly  the  choir.  Among  its 
omaments  is  a  bas-relief  caricature  of  Calvin,  as  a 
hog  in  a  pulpit  preaching.  The  church  is  rich  in 
relics  presented  by  several  popes,  and  other  per- 
sons: it  has  a  cupola  supporting  a  loftv  spire. 
The  churches  of  La  Daurade  and  Dalbiade  de- 
serve mention :  in  the  former  Clemence  Isaure  is 
supposed  to  have  been  buried,  and  on  the  grand 
altar  are  preserved  the  golden  flowers  presented  to 
the  successful  poets  at  the  floral  games.  Toulouse 
is  said  to  have  had,  at  one  period,  80  churches, 
but  many  have  been  converted  to  other  purposes. 
One  serves  for  the  museum,  in  the  picture  gallen* 
of  which  are  some  productions  of  th^  best  masters 
of  Italy,  with  a  much  larger  number  of  copies; 
while  \n  the  cloisters  attached  is  a  fine  collection 
of  antiquities  excavated  near  Mortres,  in  1827. 
ITie  best  modem  building  after  the  capitol  is  the 
prefecture,  formerly  the  archbishop's  palace. 

Toulouse  was,  till  recently,  ill  supplied  with 
water;  but  it  is  now  amply  prwided  with  thatne- 
cei«8ar\',  furnished  to  numerous  public  and  private 
fountains  from  a  handsome  chfttean  d'eau,  or  re- 
servoir. Among  the  other  public  buildings  may 
be  specified  2  large  hospitals,  thePonts-Jumeaux, 
or  double  bridge  over  the  2  canals  at  their  junc- 
tion, the  veterinary  school,  public  slaughter- 
house, mint,  new  edifice  for  the  royal  court  and 
tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction ;  the*  public  libra- 
ries, contaimng  together  about  60,000  vols.,  school 
of  aitillery,  barracks,  arsenal,  polygon,  gunpowder 
and  other  large  mills.  Toulouse' is  the  cap.  of  the 
1 0th  military  div.  of  France,  and  an  archbishop's  see. 
Previously  to  the  Revolution  it  was  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  leading  French  universities ;  and  it  has  now  a 
university  academy,  with  faculties  of  law,  scicjnccs, 
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literature,  and  theology.  It  has  also  a  royal  aca- 
demy of  sciences,  Bociedes  of  medicine,  painting, 
arts,  and  agriculture,  some  of  which  grant  prizes 
to  successful  candidates,  afler  the  example  set  at 
the  Aoral  games  of  old.  The  jardin  des  plantes  at 
Toulouse  IS  the  largest  and  finest  in  France  after 
that  of  Paris. 

The  floral  gam^  previously  alluded  to,  appear 
to  have  heen  instituted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
14th  century.  They  were  originally  held  on  the 
1st  of  May, 'and  consisted  of  a  trial  of  skill  among 
the  poets  and  troubadours  of  the  vicinity,  those 
who  recited  the  best  verses  receiving  the  prize, 
which  consisted  of  {i^olden  flowers.  Clemence 
Isaure,  the  lady  mentioned  as  the  great  patroness 
of  these  games,  bequeathed,  in  15£o,  the  bulk  of 
ber  fortune  to  the  civic  authorities,  to  be  expended 
by  them  in  fStes  and  prizes  at  floral  games,  to  be 
held  annually  in  her  house,  on  the  1st  and  drd  of 
May.  These  games  were  flnallv  superseded  by 
the'  creation  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  in 
1694,  the  directors  of  which  gave  prizes  for  the 
best  papers. 

Toulouse  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  silks,  gauzes,  printed  cottons  (IndienneM), 
cotton  yam,  files  and  steel  waxes,  paper,  wax 
lights,  musical  s^n^  and  vermicelh,  with  dye- 
ing-houses, distilleries,  a  cannon  foundry,  and  a 
royal  tobacco  manufactory.  It  has  also  a  large 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  countr}", 
Spanish  wool,  and  colonial  produce. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of  this  city  but 
that  it  is  very  ancient.  It  was  the  cap.  of  the 
Tectosages;  and  having  been  taken  by  the 
Romans,  anno  106  B.  c,  thev  afterwards  embel- 
lished it  with,  numerous  splendid  edifices;  but, 
owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  time  and  the 
attacks  of  the  barbarians,  these  structures  have 
been  almost  wholly  destroyed,  so  that  some  ves- 
tiges of  the  amphitheatre',  and  of  a  few  other 
buildings,  are  all  that  now  remain  to  mark  the 
wealth  and  power  of  its  Roman  masters.  It  was 
Euocessivelv  the  cap.  of  the  Yisigothic  kingdom  of 
Gaul  and  Aquitaine,  and  was  thenceforward  go- 
Tcmed  by  its  own  feudal  counts  till  1271,  when  it 
was  annexed  to  tlie  crown  of  France. 

Toulouse  is  principally  celebrated  in  recent  times 
for  the  sangumary  conflict  that  took  place  in  its 
vicinity  on  the  10th  of  April,  1814,  between  the 
allied  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the 
f  rench,  under  Marshal  Soult,  The  Allies  were 
superior  in  point  of  numbers,  but  the  advantage  of 
position  was  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Notwith- 
standing a  desperate  resistance,  the  latter  were 
driven  from  the  Mont  Rave,  and  obliged  soon  after 
to  evacuate  the  city.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
verj'  great,  especially  on  that  of  the  victors,  who 
bad  4,659  men  killed  and  wounded ;  the  French 
loss  amounted  to  about  8,000  men.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  was  a  useless  sacrifice,  as  Napoleon  I. 
had  already  abdicated ;  but,  though  the  oontrarv 
-  has  been  stated,  it  is  certain  that  Marshal  Souit 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  circumstance.  (Na- 
pier's Pemnsular  War,  vi.  639.)  Toulouse  has 
given  burth  to  many  distinguished  individuals, 
among  whom  may  be  specified  Cujas,  the  greatest 
civilian  of  modem  times,  bom  here  in  1520,  and 
Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  so  celebrated  in  the 
first  crusade. 

TOURNAY  (Flem.  Doomik),  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium, prov.  Hainault,  cap.  arrond.  and  of  two 
cantons  on  the  Scheldt,  close  to  the  French  fron- 
tier, 46  m.  WSW.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  from 
Brussels  to  Lille.  Pop.  80,824  in  1860.  Toumay 
covers  nearly  as  much  ground  as  Lille,  though  so 
much  less  populous.  1  ts  former  fortilications  were 
demolished  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  but  since 
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1814  it  has  been  surrounded  anew  with  military 
works,  and  has  a  good  citadel  The  Scheldt, 
crossed  here  by  several  flying  bridges,  divides 
Toumay  into  two  parts,  called  the  Old  and  New 
Towns:  the  latter  is  well  built,  and  has  a  fine 
quay  along  the  river,  which  forms  a  favourite 

I)romeiiade;  but,  excepting  its  historical  reool- 
ections,  the  former  has  little  to  render  it  interest- 
ing. The  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  building,  with 
five  towers  and  spires,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
bishop's  see  as  early  as  the  5th  century,  was 
formerly  richly  adorned,  but  suffered  greatly  from 
the  French  revolutionary  phrenzy.  l^e  old  abbey 
of  St.  Martin  has  been  of  late  years  leveUed  with 
the  ground,  to  give  place  to  the  town-hall  and 
public  gardens.  Few  otlier  buildings  are  worthy 
of  notice,  though  there  are  several  hospitals  and 
asylums,  including  one  for  aged  ecclesiastics,  a 
court  of  primary  iurisdiction,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, exchange^  theatre,  athenaeum,  academy  of 
fine  arts,  and  episcopal  seminary.  Without  the 
walls  are  several  suburbs. 

Toumay  Ls  one  of  the  most  active  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  the  Netherlands,  and  must  have 
been  celebrated  for  its  industry  at  a  very  early 
period,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  NotUia  Imr- 
^erii  of  the  5th  century  as  one  of  the  fifteen  towns 
in  the  empire  having  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  yarn.  At  present,  three-fourths  of  its 
pop.  are  employed  in  its  various  manufactures, 
and  from  12,000*  to  16,000  looms  are  supposed  to 
be  employed  in  its  commune.  Hosiery,  calicoes, 
and  linen  fabrics,  camlets,  yam  of  various  kinds, 
waistcoats,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  of  dress,  with 
carpets,  for  which  Toumay  is  famous,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  trade ;  but  large  quantities  of 
earthenware,  bronze  goods  and  hai^ware,  Cura9oa, 
and  other  liqueurs,  are  made ;  and  there  are  nu- 
merous breweries,  salt  refineries,  tanneries,  and 
dyeing-houses.  Toumay  has  various  charitable 
instit-utions  for  the  benefit  of  sick  workpeople,  and 
for  pensioning  the  widows  of  weavers,  and  children 
are  not  suffered  to  be  too  laboriously  employed, 
^ilie  Scheldt,  which  is  navigable  to  the  town  for 
vessels  of  150  tons,  is  the  principal  channel  for  the 
conveyance  to  the  town  of  coals,  spices,  dyeing 
matenals,  tobacco,  deals,  brandy,  wines,  and  for 
the  export  of  manufactured  goods,  chalk,  and 
buDding  stone,  produced  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity. 

Toumay  has  probably  experienced  as  many 
vicissitudes  as  any  town  in  Europe.  It  is  the 
Civitas  Nerviorumj  taken  by  Julius  Csosar,  and 
has  since  belonged  to  an  infinite  number  of  mas-  * 
ters,  and  been  taken  and  retaken  over  and  over 
again. 

TOURS  (an.  Ccsaarmnagus),  a  city  of  France, 
dep.  Indre-et-Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  rivers  Loire 
and  Cher,  close  to  the  point  of  their  confluence, 
127  m.  SW.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  41,061  in  1861.  The  older  parts 
of  the  city  consist  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty 
streets,  with  mean  and  ill-built  houses.  It  is 
surrounded  by  planted  boulevards  on  the  site  of 
its  ancient  fortitications,  and  has  12  different  en- 
trances, and  5  suburbs.  It  communicates  with 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Loire  by  one  of  the 
finest  bridges  in  Euro^  constmcted  chiefly  be- 
tween 1762  and  1777:  it  is  of  stone,  level  on  the 
summit,  475  yards  in  length  by  16  in  breadth, 
and  has  16  arches,  each  26j  yards  in  span.  Over 
the  Cher  are  two  bridges,  one  of  17  and  the  other 
of  8  arches.  From  the  hridee  over  the  Loire  a 
noble  street^  the  Rue  Impcriflie,  straight,  spacious, 
bordered  "with  footways,  and  Uned  with  uniform 
buildings  of  freestone,  intersects  the  town  in  its 
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entire  breadth,  terminating  on  the  S.  in  the  Avenue 
de  Grammont,  leading  to  the  smaller  bridge  over 
the  Cher.  At  the  commencement  of  this  street, 
close  to  the  Loire,  is  a  handsome  square ;  in  which 
are  the  town-hall  and  the  departmental  museum, 
new  and  symmetrical  buildmgs,  the  latter  con- 
taining upwards  of  200  paintings.  The  cathedral 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  4th  century, 
burnt  down  in  the  6th,  rebuilt  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  but  again  burnt  do¥m  in  the  12th  century ; 
after  which  its  reconstruction  proceeded  so  slowly 
that  it  was  not  completed  till  1550.  It  has  a 
noble  front,  flanked  by  two  towers,  built  by 
Henry  V.  of  England.  Its  interior,  though  not 
beautiful,  is  richl^  ornamented,  and  contains  much 
stained  glass,  together  vrith  the  mausoleum  of  the 
children  of  Charles  YIII.  A  curious  collection 
of  MSS.  is  kept  in  thia  cathedral  The  other 
churches  are  mostly  small  and  gloomy,  and  pos- 
sess little  worth  notice.  The  so-called  Tower  of 
Charlemagne  is  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the 
abbc^r  of  ist  Martin,  destroyed  in  1797,  of  which 
the  kings  of  France  used  to  be  the  abbes.  The 
archbishop's  palace  ia  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
France :  £be  prefecture,  court-house,  college,  ge- 
neral hospital,  exchange,  theatre^  barracks,  prison, 
and  a  highly  ornamented  fountam  in  the  market- 
place, are  the  other  most  conspicuous  objects. 
This  city  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
council  of  prudlionmies,  societies  of  agriculture, 
sciences  and  arts;  and  has  courses  of  practical 
geometry",  a  library  comprising  40,000  volumes,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  histo^,  and  botanic  garden. 
It  was  here  that  Louis  XI.  established  the  sUk 
manufacturers  he  invited  out  of  Italy ;  and  it  was 
for  a  considerable  period  famous  for  its  silks;  but 
it  has  long  been  far  surpassed  in  this  department 
by  Lyons,  which  has  peculiar  advantages  for  tlie 
prosecution  of  the  silk  manufacture.  Next  to 
that  of  silk,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  manufactures  of  Tours  consist  princi- 
pally of  woollen  cloths,  carpets,  and  woollen  yam ; 
but  they  are  not  extensive ;  and  the  trade  of  the 
city  is  chiefly  in  the  retail  supply  of  ita  inhabe. 
and  visitors. 

*  The  promenades  round  Tours,'  says  an  English 
travedler,  'are  charming:  among  these  the  elm- 
avejiue  is  the  most  conspicuous ;  the  quay  is  also 
pleasant.  The  environs  of  the  city  furnish  the 
most  agreeable  walks;  innumerable  little  paths 
lead  in  every  direction  through  the  fields,  and 
among  the  knolls  and  copses.  Tours,  20  years 
ago,  was  as  cheap  a  residence  as  any  place  on  the 
I»ire ;  but  a  great  advance  in  the  prices  of  every 
thing,  and  particularly  house-rent,  has  naturally 
followed  the  approbation  of  Tours  by  the  English. 
Immediately  after  the  war,  a  large  house,  with 
every  convenience,  and  a  garden  of  two  or  three 
acres,  might  have  been  had  for  20L  a  year ;  but 
this  sum  may  now  be  more  than  doubled  Pro- 
visions are  still  moderate  in  price,  and  wood  is 
less  expensive  here  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
France.^  iWdes  the  English,  Tours  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  French  gentiy,  who,  though  in  inde- 
[lendent  circumstances,  are  not  rich  enough  to 
afford  the  expense  of  living  in  the  metropolis. 
The  castle  of  Plesns  Us  Tcmr»,  built  by  Louis  XL, 
where  he  principally  resided,  is  about  1  m.  fix)m 
the  city.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  is  embosomed 
in  wood,  and  has  a  venerable  appearance.  In 
its  chapel  is  a  portrait  of  Louis,  dressed  in  armour, 
taking  oflF  his  helmet  to  the  Virgin  and  Infant. 

Among  the  eminent  men  to  whom  Tours  has 
given  birth,  may  be  specified  Cardinal  Amboise, 
prime  minister  of  Louis  XII.,  and  Kapin,  the  author 
of  the  much  admired  Latin  poem,  *  De  Cultu  Hor- 
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torum,'  and  of  several  critical  publications.  Rapio 
has  not  forgotten  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  his 
native  city,  and  the  surrounding  country :— > 

'  Adde  omnem  Isetam  rivls  et  fontibns  cram, 
Pratonun  immenaoe  tractus,  et  amcena  secnndum 
Flmniaa,  vitiferosqae  utroque  ex  littore  colles. 
Quid  memorezn  variis  opnlentam  merdbus  arbem, 
Et  stadia  et  mores  popali,  quern,  Berica  texta 
Tractantem,  fecit  ccbU  dementia  blandom  ? 
Adde  umbras  nemonun  astemas  ;  et  mollia  semper 
Oramine  prata  novo,  et  nunquam  sine  floribns  hortos.' 
Lib.  i.  line  489,  ed.  de  Brotier,  Paris,  1780. 

Greoourt,  the  poet,  was  also  a  native  of  Tomrs :  and 
St.  GregorVf  hence  called  Gregory  of  Tonxa,  was 
for  a  lengthened  period  bishop  of  the  see. 

Toun  was  anciently  the  cap.  of  the  TWrones, 
conquered  by  Caesar,  eamo  55b.c.  In  the  5th 
century  it  became  the  cap.  of  the  drd  Lyonnaise. 
After  many  vicissitudes  it  fell  into  the 'hands  of 
the  Planta^enets,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish dominions,  till  1204,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
the  French  crown. 

TOUMEN.  a  considerable  town  of  Asiatic  Rusaa, 

f>v.  Tobolsk,  on  the  Toura,  120  m,  SW.  Tobolsk, 
op.  10,950  in  1858.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  tract,  and  its  inhabs.  are  said  to  be  both 
wealthy  and  hospitable.  In  almost  every  house 
the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  kind  of  carpeting  sold 
all  over  Siberia  is  carried  on ;  and  its  tanneries, 
which  are  more  extensive  than  any  others  in  the 

government,  employ  nearly  800  workmen,  and  pro- 
uce  goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  1,000,000 
roubles  a  year.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  exten- 
sive forests,  and  vast  quantities  of  mats,  with  car- 
riages, and  various  wooden  articles,  are  made  for 
exportation ;  besides  which  the  town  has  a  large 
trade  in  timber,  tallow,  hides,  embroidery,  v^e- 
tables  grown  in  the  vidnity,  and  cattle.  It  was 
the  first  town  founded  by  the  Russians  in  Siberia, 
having  been  built  in  1586,  on  the  site  of  a  previous 
Tartar  city  called  TctunfffUa-TorOj  or  *  the  town  of 
Genghis.' 

TOURNUS,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Sa6ne-et- 
Loire,  cap.  cant«,  on  the  Saone,  on  the  railway 
between  Macon  and  Chalons,  16  m.  NXE.  the 
former,  and  about  the  same  distance  S.  the  latter. 
PopL  5,598  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  a  de- 
clivity crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine 
abbey,  which  formerly  possessed  extensive  privi- 
leges. It  is  clean,  well-built,  and  has  some  good 
public  edifices.  Its  trade  is  principally  in  corn, 
wine,  and  building  stones,  sent  down  the  Saone  to 
Lyons. 

TO  WCESTER,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Northampton,  bund.  Towcester,  on  the 
Tow,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  8  m.  SW. 
Northampton.  Area  of  par.  2,790  acres.  Pop. 
2,715  in  1861.  The  town  consists  prindpaUy  of 
three  streets,  at  the  union  of  the  roads  from  Stony 
Stratford,  Northampton,  and  Daventry.  It  stands 
on  the  andent  Watling  Street,  and  was  probably 
a  Roman  station.  The  church  is  a  neat  edifice, 
supposed  to  date  from  the  11th  century.  The 
living,  a  vicarage,  worth  2172.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  and'  Coventry.  Here 
are  chapels  for  various  dissenting  sects ;  a  gram- 
mar-school, founded  at  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, and  endowed  with  part  of  the  revenues 
of  a  college  dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
and  several  almshouses.  Markets  on  Tuesdays : 
fairs,  four  times  yearly. 

TRAFALGAR  (CAPE),  a  promontory  of  the 
SW.  coast  of  Spain,  prov.  Andalusia,  25  m.  NW. 
Tariffa,  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  of  which  it 
forms  the  N  W.  extremity ;  bit  36°  1 0'  15"  N.,  long. 
6^  1'  W.  This  cape,  which  in  antiquity  was  called 
the  promontory  of  Juno  {Jwnonia  promonUnium), 
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«  low,  and  terminates  in  two  points,  the  most 
easterly  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  round  tower. 

Cape  Trafalgar  is  famous  in  history  for  the  great 
battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1805,  between  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
fleet,  under  Admirals  Yilleneuve  and  Gravina,  and 
the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson.  The  former 
had  33  sail  of  the  line  and  7  large  frigates,  while 
the  fleet  of  the  latter  only  amounted  to  27  sail  of 
the  line  and  3  frigates ;  but  the  superior  skill  and 
gallantry  of  the  British  admiral,  and  of  his  officers 
and  men,  far  more  than  compensated  for  the  no- 
minal inferiority  of  the  English  fleet,  and  secured 
for  the  country'the  greatest  naval  victory  recorded 
in  her  annals.  No  fewer  than  19  French  and 
Spanish  line  of  battle  ships  were  captured,  and  4 
that  had  escaped  from  the  action  were  subsequently 
taken  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  the  other  vessels 
that  escaped  into  Cadiz  being,  at  the  same  time, 
mostly  rendered  unserviceable.  Unfortunately 
this  great  and  decisive  victory  was  not  acquired 
without  a  very  heavy  loss.  Nelson,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  early  in  the  action,  lived  only  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
fleet. 

TRAJANOPOLI  (called by  the  Turks  OHAAoto), 
a  town  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  Roumelia,sanj. 
Gallipoli,  on  the  Maritza,  45  m.  SSW.  Adrianople, 
lat.  41°  r  80"  N.,  long.  26°  18'  15"  E.  It  is  said 
to  have  a  population  of  15,000  inhabitants ;  is  the 
see  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  has  a  considerable 
commerce. 

TKALEE,  a  pari.  bor.  and  marit.  town  of  Ire- 
land, prov.  Munster,  co.  Kerry,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  within  about  2  m.  of  the' head  of  Tralee  Bay, 
nciir  the  Ball^'mnllen  river,  65  m.  NVV.  Cork,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  of  pari. 
bor.,  which  includes  an  area  of  546  acres,  10.191 
in  1861.  The  public  buildings  and  establishments 
comprise  a  handsome  par.  church,  two  large  Horn. 
Cath.  chapels,  a  nunnery,  to  which  an  excellent 
school  for  girls  is  attached,  several  meeting-houses 
fur  dissenters,  a  new  county  court-house,  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  structure,  a  fever  hospital, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  a  county  infirmary,  and  infantry 
barracks  for  600  men.  'i'he  town  stands  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  Edward  Denny,  who  has  thrown  open 
the  pleasure-grounds,  attached  to  the  castle  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  to  the  inbab.  Sir  E.  Denny 
is  aliK>  patron  of  the  living  of  lYalee,  worth  above 
400/.  a  year.  Exclusive  of  the  girls'  school,  Tralee 
has  a  Catholic  free-school,  and  other  schools,  two 
of  which  are  subordinate  to  the  board  of  education 
in  Dublin.  It  sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C, 
and  since  the  union  it  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  Im- 
perial H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the 
right  of  election  was  nominally  vested  in  the  old 
corporation,  dissolved  by  the  act  3  <&  4  Victoria, 
cap.  108 ;  but  it  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  nomination  bor.  There  were  315  r^is.  electors 
in  1865.  The  co.  assizes  are  held  here,  and  ^neral 
sessions  four  times  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  on 
Tuesdays.  It  is  also  a  constabulaiy  and  coast- 
guard station.  The  Tralee  workhouse  was  opened 
in  1844.  Markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays : 
fairs.  May  3,  August  4,  October  9,  November  7, 
and  December  13. 

The  port  is  included  in  that  of  Limerick.  Owing 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  river,  bailees 
of  more  than  forty  tons  were,  till  lately,  loaded 
and  unloaded  at  Blennerville,  about  2  m.  SVV.  from 
the  town,  while  vessels  of  greater  burden  were 
compelled  to  lo«d  and  unload  by  means  of  lightens, 
at  the  Samphire  islands,  in  the  bay,  about  6  m. 
W.  from  the  town.  With  the  view  of  obviating  this 
inconvenience,  a  ship  canal,  15  ft.  deep,  has  been 
cut  from  the  bay  to  a  basin  adjacent  to  the  town, 
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where  vessels  of  800  tons  may  now  load  and  un- 
load. This  canal  has  been  of  great  service  to 
Tralee.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1864,  consisted  of  14  sailing 
vessels,  of  a  total  burthen  of  466  tons.  The 
customs'  revenue  amounted  to  18,7912.  in  1863. 

TRANI,  a  sea-port  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Bari, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Adriatic,  26  m.  N\V^.  Bari.  Pop. 
22,356  in  1862.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
bastioned  wall,  with  a  fosse  on  the  land  side,  and 
has  a  citadel^  but  is  not  a  place  of  any  strength. 
The  streets,  which  are  narrow  and  dirty,  are 
flanked  with  ill-built  houses,  except  round  the 
port,  where  there  are  some  private  dwellings  that 
would  not  disgrace  the  best  parts  of  Rome.  Its 
large  cathedral,  erected  more  than  six  centuries 
ago,  is  in  a  veiy  mean  taste,  with  preposterous 
ornaments  and  clumsy  pillars.  Exclusive  of  the 
cathedral  it  has  about  20  other  churches,  with  6 
convents  for  monks  (one  of  which,  the  monastery 
of  St.  Clare,  is  a  magnificent  structure),  2  nun- 
neries, an  orphan  asylupo,  a  large  seminarv,  and  a 
theatre,  said  to  be  inferior  only  to  those  of^  Naples. 
Trani  is  the  seat  of  a  superior  criminal  court,  of  a 
dvil  tribunal  for  the  prov.,  and  is  the  residence  of 
many  old  fiimilies.  It  labours  under  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  spring  water,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  principally  to  depend  on  rain  water 
collected  in  cisterns.  It  exports  com,  oil,  sweet 
wine  of  good  quality,  figs,  almonds,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  vicinity.  Some  cotton  stuffs  are  pro- 
duced in  the  townj  of  cotton  raised  in  the  cant. 
The  ramparts  command  a  fine  view  both  towards 
the  intenor  and  the  sea.  The  harbour,  which  is 
nearly  encircled  by  the  town,  has  naturally  deep 
water,  but  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  sand 
thrown  in  by  the  sea,  and  of  the  filth  from  the 
surrounding  houses,  it  is  so  much  filled  up  as  to 
be  accessible  only  to  the  smallest  boats,  while  in 
summer  the  stench  is  intolerable.  The  few  vessels 
that  cany  on  the  languishing  trade  of  the  town 
are  obliged  to  anchor  about  2  m.  off  shore,  being 
laden  by  lighters. 

In  1502  a  contest  took  place  under  the  walls  of 
this  town,  between  eleven  French  and  as  many 
Spanish  knights.  The  combatants  fought  till 
there  remained  only  six  Spanish  and  four  French 
knights:  the  latter  then  alighted  and  defended 
themselves  behind  their  horses,  as  behind  a  ram- 
part, till  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 

TRANQUEBAR,  a  town  and  seaport  of  British 
India,  formerly  belonging  to  Denmark,  on  the  Co- 
romandel  coast,  between  two  arms  of  the  Caver>', 
140  m.  SSVV.  Madras;  lat.  11°  0*  16"  N.,  long. 
810  54'  80"  E. .  Pop.  of  the  town  and  its  small 
territory,  about  20,000.  Tranquebar  is  surrounded 
by  bastioned  ramparts,  faced  with  masonry,  and 
at  its  SE.  angle  is  the  citadel  of  Dansbufgh,  in 
which  is  an  old  castellated  building,  serving  for- 
the  government  ofiSces,  and  having  a  lighthouse 
oA  its  highest  point*  The  town  is  small,  but  very 
neat  and  clean,  there  not  being  a  native  hut  or 
other  mean  structure  within  its  walls.  The  prhi- 
cipal  streets  may  be  called  handsome,  th^  whitened 
houses  bein^  of  two  or  three  stories;  with  little 
Grecian  porticoes  of  three  or  four  pillai^  projecting 
into  the  street,  and  windowed  generally  with  rat- 
tan lattices.  The  government  house^  two  Pro- 
testant churches,  and  a  Portuguese  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel,  are  in  the  town.  There  is  no  harbour  in 
the  Caveiy  for  vessels  of  a  larger  class  than  boats 
which  have  accordingly  to  anchor  outside  the  surf 
in  the  bay.  It  has,  however,  some  traflic  bv  sea 
with  Bengal,  the  Malabar  coast,  the  Straits'  settle- 
ments, and  Ceylon :  it  has  also  manufactures  of 
salt  and  cotton  goods.  The  town  and  its  sur- 
rounding territory  belonged  to  Denmark  from  1755 
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till  1846,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain. 

TRANSYLVANIA  (G€nn.Sf«6«*tf*yen,Magy. 
and  Slav.  Erddi,  an.  Dada  Meditemmea),  the 
most  £.  prov.  of  the  Aostrian  empire,  comprised 
between  the  46th  and  48th  degs.  N.  lat.,  and 
chiefly  between  the  22nd  and  26th  E.  long.,  hayinf 
HungaxT  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  on  the  £.  and  S. 
Moldavia  and  WaUadiia,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  main  chain  of  the  Carpathians.  It 
is  of  a  sqoare  shape:  greatest  length  and  breadth 
about  140  m.  each.  Area,  20,400  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,926,797  in  1857.  Host  part  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  ramifications  ot  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, which  rise  in  Mount  Bukbest,  near  Kron- 
stadt,  to  nearly  8,700  feet  in  height :  these,  how- 
ever, give  place  in  the  N.  to  the  valley  of  the 
Szamos,  in  the  centre  to  that  of  the  Maroe,  and  in 
the  S.  to  that  of  the  Aluta.  All  these  rivers,  of 
which  the  Maros  is  the  principal,  rise  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  have,  more  or  less,  a  W.  course,  the 
ffenoral  slope  of  the  ooontry  being  toMrards  the  W. 
The  first  two  are  tributaries  of  the  Theiaau  the  last 
joins  the  Danube  in  Wallachia :  the  banks  of  all, 
and  particulariy  the  Maros,  are  densely  wooded, 
(whence  the  modem  name  of  the  prov.),  and  pos- 
sess considerable  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  in 
general  well  watered,  and  in  the  S.  are  some  ex- 
tensive marshes.  As  the  country  at  laige  is  rather 
an  elevated  table  land,  the  climate  is  cold,  thoijgb 
in  most  parts  healthy.  The  soil  is  of  various 
qualities :  the  mountams  are  generally  granitic  or 
calcareous,  but  the  plains  and  valleys  are  often 
very  fertile,  and,  notwithstanding  the  backward- 
ness of  agriculture,  a  surplus  of  com  over  the 
quantity  required  for  home  demand  is  generally 
produced.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat, 
and  maize,  most  kinds  of  pulse,  potatoes,  and 
garden  vegetables  are  cultivated ;  wine  is  one  of 
the  leading  products  of  the  country ;  in  the  or- 
chards, apples,  pearB,  plums,  apricots,  almonds, 
mulberries,  and  chestnuts  are  grown ;  and  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  saf&on,  and  clover  are  ordinary  crops. 
The  lands  are,  in  general,  held  under  a  feudal 
tenure,  as  in  Hungar}^  except  in  the  Saxon-land, 
which  division  of  the  province  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  industriouslpr  cultivated. 

Transylvania  is  divided  principally  among  three 
distinct  nations, — the  Magyar,  the  Szekler,  and 
the  Saxon,  each  of  which  has  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country.  They  inhabit  different 
districts :  the  Magyars  (with  the  Wallachs)  occupy 
the  whole  W.  and  centre ;  the  Szeklers  the  £.  and 
SE. ;  and  the  Saxons,  the  greater  part  of  the  S., 
with  a  portion  of  the  NE.  (Paget,  ii.  860,  and  Map.) 
The  first  occupy  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  entue 
principidity,  of  which  Clausenbeig  is  the  cap.,  and 
the  Sailers  and  Saxons  about  one-fifth  each; 
Maros- Vasarhely  being  the  chief  town  of  the  for- 
mer, and  Hermanstadt  of  the  latter.  With  these 
races  are  intermixed  a  number  of  Poles,  Gypsies, 
Jews,  and  Armenians.  About  one-half  of  the  pop. 
are  Wallachs,  while  the  Magyan  number  nearly 
500,000,  the  Saxons  800,000.  and  the  Szeklers 
200,000.  The  Magyan  and  Walhushs  have  been 
already  described  under  Hunoart.  The  Szeklers, 
termed  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire 
Siculif  are  probably  the  descendants  of  a  bari)arian 
horde  that  had  settled  in  the  province  during  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  power.  The  Magyars,  on 
entering  the  country  in  the  tenth  century,  finding 
the  Szeklers  cognate  with  themselves  in  features, 
language,  and  character,  left  them  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  lands  they  had  inherited, 
on  condition  of  their  guarding  the  Magyar  fron- 
tier on  that  side.  They  were  not  even  rendered 
tributary,  and  to  this  day  the  Szeklers  hold  them- 


selves to  be  noble  bom,  free,  and  equaL  But  in 
the  lapse  of  centuries  man^  changes  have  crept 
into  their  condition.  *  The  richer  and  more  power- 
ful,' sa^  a  traveller,  '  have  gradually  intTodnoed 
on  their  own  estates  the  system  in  operation  in 
other  parts  of  Transylvania*  and  the  peasant  and 
the  seigneur  are  now  found  in  the  Szekler  land  as 
elsewhere.  Titles,  too,  and  patents  of  nobility 
have  been  freely  scattered  through  the  country ; 
taxation,  also,  and  the  forcible  introduction  of  t))e 
border  system,  instead  of  the  desultory  service  of 
former  times,  have  made  great  changes^  As  al- 
most all  these  changes,  however,  have  been  intro- 
duced without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  often 
by  the  employment  of  open  force,  they  are  still 
regarded  as  illegal  by  the  Szeklers,  who  are  con- 
sequently among  the  most  discontented  of  any  } 
portion  of  the  Transylyanians.' 

The  Saxons  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  a  co- 
lony transplanted  thither  from  the  Rhine  by  one 
of  the  sovereijgns  of  Hungary  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. They  live  under  a  count  or  chief,  who,  like 
their  clergy,  is  elected  by  themselves ;  and  they 
enioy  freedom  from  tolls  within  their  district,  and 
other  important  privileges.  'One  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Saxons,'  sajrs  the  traveUerjust 
quoted,  *  is  the  equality  of  every  individual  of'^the 
Saxon  nation.  They  have  no  nobles;  no  peasants. 
Not  but  that  many  of  the  Saxons  have  received 
lettere  of  nobility,  and  deck  themselves  out  in  all 
its  plumes ;  yet,  as  every  true  Saxon  will  tell  yon, 
that  is  only 'as  Hungarian  nobles,  not  as  Saxon.<^ 
llieir  municipal  government  was  entirely  in  their 
own  hands;  every  village  chose  its  own  officers 
and  managed  its  own  slTairs,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  any  higher  power.  But  a  few  yesrs 
ago,  a  g^reat  and  oon^letelv  arbitrary  change  was 
made  in  this  institution;  the  effects  of  whi(£  have 
been  to  deprive  the  Saxon  communities  of  the 
free  exercise  of  their  privileges,  and  to  deliver 
them  into  the  power  of  a  corrupt  bureaucrury, 
over  which  they  have  little  or  no  control  The 
Saxons,  however,  are  a  slow  people,  and  though 
they  have  long  complained,  they  have  scarcely 
ever  yentured  to  demand  a  restitution  of  their 
rights.  Hitherto  they  have  been  among  the  mo^ 
certain  adherents  of  the  crown :  they  have  rarely 
joined  the  liberal  party.  They  preserve,  for  the 
most  part,  the  dress,  language^  and  habits  their 
ancestors  brought  with  them  from  Germany.  For 
the  rest,  the  Saxons  are  undoubtedly  the  most  in- 
dustrious, steady,  and  frugal  of  all*  the  inhaba.  of 
Transylvania ;  and  they  are  consequently  the  best 
lodged,  best  clothed,  and  best  instructed. 

The  peasants  of  Transylvania  are  in  a  more  de- 
pressed condition,  and  much  more  ignorant,  than 
those  of  Hungary.  It  is  rare  that  the  peasant's 
cottage  has  more*  than  two  rooms,  sometimes  only 
one ;  his  furniture  is  scanty  and  rude,  his  crockenr 
coarse,  and  those  little  luxuries  which  in  the  Hun- 
garian denote  something  beyond  the  indiBpensable 
are  rarely  seen  in  Transylvania.  The  ignorance 
of  the  Transylvanian  peasant  is  often  intense,  and 
he  is  generally  superetitious  and  deceitful :  these 
qualities  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  Wallach.«, 
but  the  Magyan  are  by  no  means  free  from  them. 
Schools  are  extremely  rare.  The  peasants  beloni?- 
ing  to  the  Greek  choroh  are  undoubtedly  the  moKt 
ignorant;  those  of  the  Unitarian  and' Lutheran 
<£urches  the  best  educated.  *  We  had  remarked,' 
sAys  Mr.  Paget  (Hungary  and  Transylvania,  ii. 
811),  'throughout  the  Szekler-land  genenillv,  a 
better  state  of  cultivation  and  greater  signs  or  in- 
dustry than  in  most  other  parts  of  Transylvania. 
But  the  Saxon-land,  on  the  Aluta,  appeared  like 
a  garden  in  comparison  even  with  the  former. 
The  whole  plain  seemed  alive  with  ploughs  and 
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harrows,  and  on  every  side  teams  were  moving 
about,  manure  was  spreading,  and  the  seed  was 
being  scattered  abroad  with  a  busy  hand.  The 
most  startling  feature  in  the  picture  was  the  very 
active  part  taken  by  the  women.  Some  were 
sowing  com,  others  using  the  fork  and  spade, 
others  holding  the  plongh,  and  others  driving  the 
team.' 

Transylvania  may  hereafter  rank  hif  h  as  a  wine 
growing  country :  it  abounds  vrith  dedivities  of  a 
rugged  or  volcanic  soil.  No  less  than  one-ninth 
|>art  of  its  present  pop.  is  dependent  on  the  culture 
of  the  vine ;  all  the  gentlemen,  and  even  superior 
tradesmen,  grow  their  own  wines.  The  mode  of 
making  them  is  ver^  ill  understood;  but  there 
are  several  superior  kmds  of  wine  produced,  mostly 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Maros  and  its  tributaries. 
They  are  in  general  white,  well  flavoured,  and 
full  bodied.  The  highest  price,  in  an  ordinary 
year,  of  the  better  sorts  is  about  2«.  the  eimer  (16 
bottles). 

The  rearing  of  horses  and  other  live  stock  is 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  national 
indnstr3r.  In  the  Szekler  mountains,  a  small  wiry 
horse,  similar  to  the  Welsh  pony,  appears  to  dq 
indigenous;  but,  for  improved  breeds,  no  less  than 
sixtv  celebrated  studs  are  said  to  exist  in  this 
small  territory,  twenty  of  which  have  probably  a 
greater  or  less  infusion  of  English  blood,  the  Eng- 
lish breed  and  modes  of  treatment  of  horses 
having^  been  introduced  of  late  years.  Buffaloes, 
scarce  in  Hungary,  are  common  here.  The  sheep, 
which  are  long-woolled  and  curly-homed,  are  sent 
into  Wallachia  to  graze  in  the  winter.  The  oak 
and  beech  forests^  which  are  estimated  to  cover 
nearly  8,940,000  acres,  feed  laige  quantities  of 
hoffs. 

The  mineral  produce  is  a  principal  source  of  the 
wealth  of  Transylvania.  There  are  numerous 
gold  mines  in  the  conntr>',  and  almost  every  stream 
and  river  is  auriferous;  the  annual  produce  of  gold 
is  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  2,600  marcs,  and  of 
silver  6,000  marcs.  The  gold  mines  of  Zalathna, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Maros,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  wrought  ever  since  the  time  or  the  Romans ; 
and  those  round  Nagy  Banya  are  certainly  of  that 
era.  From  the  latter,  and  some  other  mines,  the 
ore  is  sent  off  monthly  to  Kremnitz,  to  be  smelted. 
Gold-washing  in  Tran^lvania  is  almost  monopo- 
lised by  the  gipsies.  Government  grants  a  gypsy 
band  the  privilege  of  washing  the  sands  of  a*  cer- 
tain brook,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  yearly 
rent,  which  is  never  less  than  3  ducats  ofpufe  gold 
per  head  for  every  washer.  A  gypsy  captain 
settles  this  matter'with  the  government,  and  is 
answerable  for  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  from  whom 
he  collects  the  whole  of  their  earnings,  which  he 
r^-divides  among  them  after  paying  the  tribute. 
Iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  mercury 
in  the  form  of  cinnabar  are  also  found  in  Tran- 
sylvania; and  the  mines  of  Izekerem  are  the 
nchcst  in  tellurium  of  any  in  Europe,  and  those 
in  which  metal  was  first  discovered.  Marshal 
Marmont  (Voyage  en  Hongrie)  states  that  coal, 
of  very  good  quiuity,  is  found  in  some  parts ;  but 
it  is  not  made  use  of.  Salt  is  much  more  impor- 
tant: rock-salt  abounds  at  Maros  and  Szamofr- 
Ujvar,  about  600,000  centners  being  annually  pro- 
duced, which,  excepting  about  30,000  centners 
consumed  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  wholly  ex- 
ported to  Hungary.  The  miners  work  from  3  to 
11  A.if.,  and  get  about  lOdl  a  day.  llie  centner 
of  salt  is  delivered  at  the  pit's  mouth  for  about 
the  same  sum,  and  sold  in  Transylvania  at  3^  flor. 
or  7«.  the  centner.  The  greater  part,  however,  is 
sent  by  the  Maros  to  Szcgedin  at  an  expense  of 
lOd  more  each  centner,  and  sold  there  at  7^  gul- 
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den  or  16«.  the  centner.  The  E.  of  Transylvania 
is  supplied  from  mines  in  the  Szekler-land.  Alum, 
sulphur,  saltpetre,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  many 
crystals  and  mferior  kmds  of  gems,  are  found  in 
the  prov. 

Except  those  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  some  other 
fabrics  iri  Cronstadt,  Hermanstadt,  and  other  pmts 
of  the  Saxon-land,  few  manufactures  are  carried 
on  to  any  great  extent.  Woollen  and  linen  stuffs, 
cotton  fabrics,  hats,  leather,  shagreen,  potash, 
earthenware,  paper,  and  gunpowder  are  made  in 
different  places ;  the  clothing  of  the  peasants 
being  generally  of  domestic  manufacture.  Some 
forges,  brewenes,  and  vinegar  factories  are  scat- 
tered over  the  country;  but  woollen,  silk,  and 
linen  fabrics,  jewellery,  hats,  and  glass  wares  are 
principally  imported  from  abroad,  in  return  for 
salt,  com,  cattle,  hones,  hogs,  hides,  wax  and 
honey,  timber,  metals,  and  other  raw  produce. 
The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians ;  and,  as  yet,  little  facility  is 
afforded  for  commerce  with  Hungary  and  Wal- 
lachia. The  Maros  and  Szamos  are  navigable, 
and  are  the  chief  routes  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  The  roads  and  bridges  are  everywhere  in 
the  most  wretched  state. 

Transylvania  sends  deputies  to  the  Hungarian 
diet;  but  has  also  a  diet  of  her  own,  composed,  in 
1863,  of  166  members,  of  which  number  126  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  40  nominated  by  the 
crown.  In  the  elections  every  man  has  a  vote 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  pays 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  8  florins,  or  16s. ; 
and  capable  of  being  elected  are  all  citizens  of  the 
age  of  thirty  who  are  *  of  irreproachable  character,* 
Magyar  Transylvania  is  divided  into  eleven  coun- 
ties ;  the  Szekier-hmd  into  five,  and  the  Saxon- 
land  into  nine  ttuhls,  besides  some  subordinate 
districts.  The  government  of  the  Magyar  coun- 
ties and  Szekler  stuhls,  and  of  the  towns,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Hungary:  that  of  Saaton  Transyl- 
vania has  been  already  noticed.  In  the  cap.  of 
each  CO.  and  stuhl  is  a  court  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion, subordinate  to  the  Transylvanian  chancery 
at  Vienna.  A  band  or  zone  of  country  along  the 
S.  and  E.  frontier,  with  a  pop.  of  about  140,000, 
forms  the  Transylvanian  military  frontier.  Here 
are  maintained  two  Wallach  and  two  Szekler  in- 
fantry border  regiments,  and  one  regiment  of  Szek- 
ler hussars.  The  inhabs.  of  this  tract  are  subject 
to  the  Austrian  military  frontier  laws. 

The  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  particularly  the 
Wallach  priests  of  the  Schismatic  Greek  church, 
are  little  superior  to  the  peasantry  in  point  of 
education.  Those  of  the  United  Greek  church 
are  better  educated,  having  a  lyceum,  gymnasium, 
and  normal  school  at  Balasfalva,  and  enjoy  the 
same  general  privileges  as  the  cleitty  of  the  Rom, 
Cath.  faith,  which  Is  that  most  favoured  by  the 
government,  and  entitled  to  the  tithes  in  case  of 
dispute.  The  great  body  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
is  also  derived  from  the  poorer  classes  of  society ; 
and  its  members,  during  the  period  of  their  educa- 
tion, are  commonlv  maintained  by  the  lord  of  the 
village  to  which  tney  belong,  till  sent  to  c«)llege. 
Besides  six  gymnasia,  the  Calvinist  church  has 
four  superior  colleges,  one  of  which,  that  of  En- 
ged,  stands  higher  for  general  education  than  any 
other  college  in  Transylvania,  and  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  1,000/.  The  Lutherans  have  a  college 
at  Cronstadt,  and  seven  gymnasia.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  reformed  churches  in  Transylvania  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Scotland.  The  Unitarian  is  an  established  reli- 
gion in  Transylvania,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
the  Polish  queen  of  Zapolya  I.,  in  the  sixteenth 
,  century,  and  for  somQ  time  continued  to  be  the 
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religion  of  the  coart.  The  UnitarianB  indade  all 
the  Poles,  with  some  of  the  Magyars  and  Szeklers, 
and  reside  chiefly  in  the  Szeklur-land,  where  they 
have  about  100  churches  r  the^  have  a  college  at 
Klausenbur]^,  and  two  gyinnasia  elsewhere. . 

'  The  habits  of  socie^  in  Transylvania,'  sayv  an 
English  traveller,  '  in  nuuiy  respects  differ  little 
ftom  those  of  England  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  In  some  of  the  old  fashioned  houses 
almost  a  patriarchal  simplicity  is  kept  up.  The 
houses  of  the  richer  nobles  are  large  and  roomy, 
and  their  establishments  are  conducted  on  a  scale 
of  some  splendour.  It  is  true  that  they  are  defi- 
cient in  many  things  which  we  should  consider 
absolute  necessaries;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
exhibit  many  luxuries  which  we  should  consider 
extravagant  with  twice  their  incomes.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing,  for  instance,  in  a  one-storied 
house,  with  a  thatched  roof  and  an  uncarpeted  Hoor, 
to  be  shown  into  a  bedroom  where  all  the  washing 
apparatus  and  toilet  is  of  solid  silver.  Bare  white- 
washed walls  and  rich  Vienna  furniture ;  a  lady 
decked  in  jewels  which  might  dazzle  a  courts  and 
a  handmaid  without  shoes  and  stockings ;  a  carriage 
and  four  splendid  horses,  with  a  coachman  whose 
skin  peeps  out  between  his  waistcoat  and  inex- 
pressibles,— are  some  of  the  anomalies  still  to  be 
fonnd  in  Transylvania.' 

This  principality  had  been  connected  with  Hun- 
gary for  many  centuries  previously  to  the  con- 
(fuest  of  that  country  by  the  Turks,  after  which 
it  threw  off  its  allegiance,  and  became  a  quasi- 
indep.  kingdom,  alternatdv  tributary  to  Turkey, 
or  under  Uic  influence  of  Austria,  to' which  latter 
empire  it  was  annexed  by  Joseph  II.  in  1699. 
Since  this  period  it  has  enjoyed  comparative  tran- 
quillity. 

TKAPANI  (an.  Drepanum,  from  ApcVaiwi^,  a 
scythe,  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  it  is  built 
being  curved  in  the  form  of  that  instrument),  a 
sea-port  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  cap.  prov., 
di.xt.  and  cant  of  same  name,  on  a  projecting 
point  of  land  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  46  m. 
W.  Palermo,  the  lightrhouse  on  Colombaria  rock, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  being  in  lat.  SUP  2'  N., 
long.  I2O30'18"E.  Pop.  30,337  in  1862.  Trapani 
is  a  military  post  of  the  second  class,  bein^  sur- 
rounded bv  a  wall  and  bastions,  with  ravehns  in 
good  repair,  and  covered  by  a  glacis.  The  harbour, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  is  protected  by  Sigia 
fort,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  the  fire  of  which  is  crossed 
by  that  of  a  battery  on  Colombaria  rock.  The 
castle,  in  the  N.  angle,  though  unworthy  of  the 
name,  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  other 
military  authorities.  The  streets  are  regular,  and 
the  town  is  commodious  and  pretty  well  builL 
The  cathedral  and  senatorial  palace  are  fine 
edifices.  It  has  many  convents  and  nunneries, 
aud  nearly  4U  churches  with  2  hospitals,  a  collie, 
2  seminaries,  and  an  oratorio.  The  church  of  l&n 
I^renzo  is  said  to  be  '  a  simple  and  majestic  speci- 
men of  correct  architecture.  Despite  the  number 
of  its  priests  and  friars,  its  inhabs.  are  industrious 
and  enterprising,  and  afford  the  best  artisans  and 
sailors  of  the  island.  It  has  produced  excellent 
scholars,  painters,  and  architects,  and  the  art  of 
engraving  on  gems,  which  had  been  lost  during 
the  dark  ages,  was  here  recovered  and  brought  to 
perfection  by  Mazarielli.  Many  of  the  inhabs. 
are  distinguished  as  sculptors  and  carvers  of  coral, 
amber,  wood,  shells,  rings,  and  alabaster.  To  the 
W.  of  the  town  is  a  well  designed  promenade.  The 
harbour  is  said  to  have  been  much  damaged  bv 
the  great  earthquake  of  1542 ;  but  though  small 
it  is  secure,  and  might  be  easily  enlarged.  It  has 
a  tolerably  good  mole,  on  which  is  the  pratique 
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office,  acoeasible  to  vessels  of  800  tons,  vessels  of 
laiger  burden  anchoring  near  the  Colombaria,  in 
8  or  9  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom.  Water  is 
conveyed  to  the  town  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  foot 
of  Mount  San  Giuliano  (an.  i^ryx),  a  little  to  the 
NE.  of  the  town. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  considerable.  The 
aedifuu,  a  little  to  the  SE.,  are  the  most  extensive 
of  any  in  the  island.  The  salt,  which  is  of  good 
quality,  is  largely  exported.  The  Trapanese  cany 
on  the  coral  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  cutting  and  polishing 
of  coral  b  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  indus- 
try carried  on  in  the  town.  Besides  salt  and 
coral,  the  exports  comprise  soda,  alabaster,  rough 
or  cut  into  vases,  statues,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles. 

Excepting  vestiges  of  the  mole  formed  by 
Fabms  to  join  Colombaria  to  the  continent,  2 
mutilated  lions'  heads,  that  grace  a  fountain,  and 
some  fragments  of  marble,  there  are  no  remains  of 
antiquity  here,  though  coins  of  Drepanum  have 
been  occasionally  found.  Drepanum  is  very 
ancient  It  is  represented  by  Viigil  as  having 
been  visited  by  i£neas,  and  as  the  place  where 
Anchises  breathed  his  last  (vEneid,  iii.  lin.  707.) 
It  was  early  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and, 
from  its  advantageous  position  and  excellent  port, 
was  considered  by  them  as  of  the  first  imporUncc. 
During  their  struggle  with  the  Romans  it  was  the 
scene  of  frequent  contests.  Of  these  the  mo«t 
celebrated  was  the  great  sea-fight  anno  237  b.c., 
between  the  Roman  fleet  under  the  consul  Claudius 
Pulcher,  and  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Ad- 
herbaL  The  latter  gained  a  complete  and  deddve 
victory,  with  comparatively  little  loss  on  their 
part     (Polvbius,  hb.  L  cap.  4.) 

TRAVANCORE,  a  state  of  Hindostan,  subsi- 
diary to  the  British,  and  funning  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  between  the  8Lh  and  10th 
degs.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  76th  and  78  th  degs.  of  hi. 
long.,  having  E.  the  British  districts,  Tinnevclly 
and  Dindigul,  N.  Cochin,  and^on  other  sides  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  140  m.; 
breadth,  60  m.  in  the  N.,  and  gradually  diminish- 
ing to  20  m.  in  the  S.  Area  estimated  at  nearly 
4,600  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  at  somewhat  less  than 
1,000,000.  The  surface,  which  is  varied  n-ith  hiU 
and  dale,  rises  in  the  £.  into  a  mountain  chain, 
covered  with  forest  trees  and  jungle.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  highly  adapted  by  its  climate  to  the 
wet  cultivation,  and  rice  is  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities; besides  which,  pepper,  cardamoms,  cassia, 
ginger,  turmeric,  betel  nut,  and  cocoa  nuts  are 
among  the  chief  vegetable  products.  Tobacco  is 
principally  imported  from  Ceylon,  and  is  a  go- 
vernment monopoly,  from  which  the  rajah  is 
stated  to  derive  a  revenue  of  13  lacs  of  rupees  a 
vear.  Elephants,  buffaloes,  and  large  tigers  in- 
habit the  more  remote  parts,  and  ivory,  bees' wax, 
and  some  other  valuable  animal  products  are  amon^ 
the  exports.  Indications  of  coal  are  said  to  be 
met  with.  The  land  is  assessed  on  the  ryotwar 
system,  a  fresh  survey  being  made  every  10  or  12 
years.  Lands,  the  property  of  the  government, 
are  assessed  according  to  the  quantitv  of  seed 
sown  on  them,  and  tlie  rent  in  general  amouutj» 
to  less  than  half  the  produce :  lands,  the  pro|.)erty 
of  individuals,  pay,  in  manv  cases,  imdcr  5  per 
cent  on  the  produce.  The  lowness  of  the  land- 
tax  was  formerly  compensated  for,  to  the  native 
government,  by  the  monopolies  of  pepper,  betel, 
cardamoms,  and  other  valuable  products,  which 
the  inhabs.  were  obliged  to  supply  to  the  state  at 
very  low  prices.  Most  of  these  monopolies  were 
destroyed,  and  replaced  by  a  more  equitable  S}'8tem 
of  taxation  when  the  country  came  under  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  British.  Except,  however,  as 
respects  the  lightness  of  the  land-tax,  the  native 
government  of  Travancorc  was  most  oppressive. 
There  was  a  chain  of  officers  from  the  dewan  to  the 
lowest  inhab.,  exercising  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, military,  judicial,  civil,  and  revenue,  with- 
out any  check  or  control  whatever ;  and,  besides 
this,  several  of  the  subordinate  classes,  subject  to 
a  capitation-tax,  were  formed  into  companies  of 
about  100  men  each,  under  a  separate  officer,  and 
obliged  to  perform  all  kinds  of  work  for  the  benefit 
of  tlie  government  at  the  pleasure  of  the  revenue 
servants.  Under  the  Britbn,  this  chain  of  revenue 
servants  was  aboU^ed  vrith  the  capitation-tax, 
and  the  various  monopolies,  except  those  of  pepper 
and  tobacco.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
land-tax  was  increased,  a  drcamstance  which  in 
so  far  countervailed  the  other  improvements. 

Travancore,  being  an  integral  portion  of  the 
anc  Malabar,  the  prevailing  usages  and  customs 
are  generally  similar  to  those  which  prevail  along 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan. 
The  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  country,  honorary 
dignities,  and  even  property,  descend  in  the 
female  line,  as  in  Canara.  The  former  ruling 
faxnUy  is  Hindoo,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
pop.  consists  of  Brahmins  and  Nairs ;  but  there 
are  also  manv  Moplays  (Mohammedans),  and  it 
is  estimated  that,  in  Travancore  and  Cochin,  there 
are  100,000  S^'rian  Christians.  In  some  commu- 
nities, Christum  churches  are  considerably  more 
numerous  than  pagodas  or  mosques.  The  Tra- 
vancore rajah,  about  the  middle  of  last  centur}', 
subdued  most  of  the  smaller  states  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  extended  his  dom.,  but,  in  1790, 
these  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  Tippoo  Saib 
but  for  British  intervention.  The  final  subsidiary 
treaty  with  the  British  was  entered  into  in  1809. 
Principal  towns,  Trivanderum,  the  cap.,  Anjengo 
and  Quilon ;  Travancore,  the  former  cap.,  is  now 
in  a  state  of  decav. 

TREBIZOND'(an.  Trapezus),  a  city  and  sea- 
port of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Black 
8ea,  120  m.  NW.  Erzeroum ;  lat.  40°  1'  N.,  long. 
39°  44'  52"  E.  Fop.  variously  estimated  at  from 
15,000  to  30,000.  The  town  is  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  declining  to  the  sea,  and  backed  by  steep 
eminences  rising  behind.  Its  central  portion  is 
surrounded  by  a  castellated  and  loftv  wall:  on 
either  side  of  the  walled  portion  is  a  deep  ravine, 
filled  with  trees  and  gardens,  both  ravines  being 
crossed  by  bridges.  Overlooking  the  town  is  a 
citadel ;  but  it  is  dilapidated  and  neglected,  and 
commanded  by  neighbouring  heights.  The  walls 
of  the  city  are,  however,  sufficiently  strong  to 
t^nre  as  a  defence  against  troops  without  artillery. 
The  space  included  within  the  walls  is  of  great 
extent,  but  it  is  principally  filled  with  gardens 
and  plantations.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly 
built  of  stone  and  lime,  and  roofed  with  red  tiles, 
have  in  general  only  a  ground-floor,  and  as  each 
is  environed  by  a  ganlen,  the  town  from  the  sea 
has  the  appearance  of  a  forest,  scarcely  a  house 
being  visible.  The  walled  city  is  solely  inhabited 
by  Mohammedans;  the  Christians  live  outside 
the  walls  (principally  in  the  eastern  suburb), 
where  are  ailso  most*  of  the  bazaaxs  and  khans. 
Besides  nearly  20  churches  and  chapels,  still  re- 
tained for  the  service  of  the  Greeks  and  Arrae- 
nianti,  almost  all  the  mosques  have  formerly  been 
Christian  churches.  The  handsomest  mosque  is 
that  of  St.  Sophia,  1  m.  W.  of  the  atj.  It  is  of 
small  dimensions,  built  of  hewn  stone,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  divided  into  a  nave  and  2  aisles, 
lighted  from  a  cupola  supported  by  4  marble 
pillars.  The  principal  entrance  is  adorned  with 
4  white  marble  pillars..  The  principal  entrance  is 
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adorned  with  4  white  marble  Coiihthian  columns: 
the  Roman  eagle  is  conspicuous  over  the  gate 
bdow  it  are  numbers  of  small  reliefs,  and  a  beau- 
tiful cornice  runs  round  the  exterior  of  the  edifice. 
Several  of  the  other  mosques  and  churches  are  in 
the  same  style;  but  the  most  curious  edifice  in 
the  city  is  the  bezestein,  a  huge  square  structure 
with  two  small  windows  in  each  front,  probably 
erected  by  the  Genoese  as  a  powder  magazine. 
A  high  square  tower  and  the  massy  remnants  of 
many  other  buildings  crown  the  eminences  near 
the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia ;  but  none  of  these,  nor 
any  other  remains  at  Trebizond,  are  of  an  age 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

Trebizond  has  two  ports,  one  on  either  side  of 
a  small  peninsula  projectiii{|f  from  the  town  into 
the  sea.  That  on  the  E.  is  the  best  sheltered, 
and  is  the  place  of  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships. 
It  is  exposed  to  all  but  S.  gales ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that,  with  ordmanr  precaution,  any  danger 
need  be  apprehended.  The  ground  from  i^  to  ^  m. 
E.  from  the  point  is  clean,  and  holds  extremelv 
well  Ships  moor  with  open  hawser  to  the  J^. 
and  a  good  hawser  and  stream-anchor  on  shore  as 
a  stem-fast.  At  night  the  wind  always  come  off 
the  land.  After  the  autumnal  equinox,  the 
Turkish  and  European  vessels  resort  to  Platana, 
an  open  roadstead,  about  7  m.  to  the  W.  of  Tre- 
bizond. In  antiquity,  and  in  more  modem  times 
previously  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  and  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  vessels 
from  the  Black  Sea,  Trebizond  was  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  trade.  It  is  the  natural  emporium  of 
all  the  countries  to  the  SE.  of  the  Black  Sea, 
from  Kars  on  the  E.,  round  by  Diarbekir  to 
Amasia  on  the  W.  Previously  to  1880,  however, 
its  trade  had  dwindled  to  the  export  of  a  few 
products  of  the  country  to  Constantinople,  the 
import  of  iron  from  Taganrog,  and  a  traffic  with 
Abassah,  carried  on  in  small  craft,  which  carried 
away  salt,  sulphur,  lead,  and  Turkish  manu- 
factures, bringing  in  return  the  raw  productions 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  slaves.  But  the  treaty  of 
Adriannple,  by  opening  the  Black  Sea  to  Euro- 
j)can  shii>s,  restored  the  old  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  Europe  and  India,  and  Persia, 
through  Trebizond;  and  the  Russian  policy  of 
1831,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  immunities  en- 
joyed by  the  Russian  ports  S.  of  the  Caucasus, 
has  given  Trebizond  an  importance  it  did  not  pre- 
viously possess.  Its  principal  articles  of  import 
are  manufactured  cottons,  mostly  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, sugar,  coffee,  rum,  salt,  tin,  and  wine.  More 
than  half  the  articles  imported  are  destined  for 
I*eT8ia.  The  exports  to  Europe  consist  of  silk, 
sheep's  wool,  tobacco,  carpets,  shawls,  galls,  and 
drugs  of  various  sorts,  box-wood,  nuts,  with  some 
wax,  honey,  and  beans  to  Constantinople ;  but  all 
in  comparatively  trifling  quantities.  Rich  veins 
of  copper  and  lead  exist  in  the  neighbouring 
momitains,  but  the^  are  badly  wrought. 

This  city  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony, 
from  Sinope,  but  subsequently  outstripped  its 
parent  city,  and  all  its  sister  ports  along  the  coast, 
m  wealth  and  importance.  It  was  a  flourishing 
emporium  when  it  was  reached  by  Xenophon 
and  the  Ten  Thousand  at  tlie  close  of  their  me- 
morable retreat.  It  continued  to  be  an  important 
city  of  the  Greek  empire  till  the  subjugation  of 
the  latter  by  the  Crusaders,  when  its  duke,  of  the 
Coraneni  family,  assumed  the  dignity  of  emperor. 
His  dominion  extended  from  Sinope  to  the  Pbasis, 
and  his  family  reigned  for  more  than  250  years, 
till  Trebizond  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Turks  in  1460. 

TREGONY,  a  market  town  of  England,  co, 
Cornwall,  hund.  Powder,  par.  Cuby,  on  the  Fal, 
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16  m.  SW.  Bodmin.  Area  of  par.  2,410  acres. 
Pop.  of  par.  699  in  1861.  The  place  would  not  be 
worth  notice  but  for  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  sent  2  meros.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  1599 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  it 
was  most  properly  disfranchised.  The  right  of 
election  was  in  potwallopers  residing  within  the 
bor.    The  pop.  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural. 

TRENT,  or  TRIENT  (an.  Tridentum)^  a  town 
of  the  Tyrol,  but  within  the  natural  limits  of 
Italy,  on  the  Adige,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
line  bridge,  14  m.  NNE.  Roveredo,  on  the  railway 
from  Verona  to  Botzen.  Pop.  14,860  in  1857. 
The  town  stands  in  a  small  but  beautiful  valley ; 
being,  however,  from  its  elevation,  exceedingly 
cold  in  winter,  and,  from  the  refiectinn  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  equally  hot  in  summer. 
It  is  surrounded  bjy  a  pretty  high  waU,  is  well 
built  with  houses  in  the  Italian  style,  has  well- 
paved  though  irregular,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets, 
and  a  square  ornamented  with  a  handsome  foun- 
tain. The  palace  belonging  to  the  old  prince- 
bishops  of  Trent,  in  a  corrupt  Gothic  style,  is  of 
large  dimensions,  has  some  good  apartments,  fine 
fresco  paintings,  rare  marbles,  and  extensive 
gardens.  It  has  also  a  cathedral  and  several  other 
churches ;  in  one  of  which,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
the  famous  council  held  its  meetings.  It  has  also 
three  convents  for  monks,  and  a  nunnery,  a  large 
hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  lyceum  with  several 
professors,  and  a  g^nnnasium ;  with  manufactures 
of  silk  and  other  fabrics.  It  is  one  of  the  scats  of 
the  transit  trade  between  Germany  and  Italy; 
and  exports  wine,  com,  tobacco,  and  .iron,  pro- 
duced in  the  surrounding  country. 

This  town,  which  is  very  ancient,  became,  in 
the  middle  ages,  tJie  cap.  of  a  lordship  under  its 
bishops^  by  whom,  in  1368,  it  was  united  to  the 
Tyrol,  m  which  it  has  since  been  comprised.  The 
bishopric  was  secularised  in  1808,  but  the  buihop 
is  stiu  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  revenue. 
Under  the  French  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  d^p.  of 
the  upper  Adige,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  circle  of  the  same  name.  But 
the  celebrity  of  Trent  is  entirely  owing  to  its 
having  been  selected  as  the  place'of  meeting  for 
the  famous  general  council  of  the  church,  con- 
voked b^  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  which,  after  much 
procrastination,  met  for  businees  on  Dec  13, 1545, 
and  continued,  though  with  several  interruptions, 
through  25  sessions,  till  1568,  under  three  suc- 
cessive pontiffs.  It  consisted  of  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  representatives  of  the  different  univer- 
sities, and  of  ambassadors  from  the  princes  and 
states  attached  to  the  communion  of^  Rome.  It 
was  intended  to  revise,  fix,  and  declare  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  to  remove  the  abuses  that 
had  crept  into  its  government,  and  the  oondnct  of 
its  functionaries, — 

*  suocnrrere  lapsis 
Leglbus,  et  versos  rovocare  in  pristina  mores ;' 

and,  if  possible,  to  restore  peace  and  unity  to  the 
church.  It  may  be  said  to  have  fully  accom- 
plished the  first  object,  and,  in  some  degree,  also, 
the  second ;  but,  as  might  easily  have  been  fore- 
seen, it  wholly  failed  in  the  third  object,  or  in  the 
attempt  to  smooth  the  differences  and  allay  the 
violent  struggles  and  animosities  that  then  divided 
and  agitated  the  Christian  world.  Tlie  constitu- 
tion of  the  council,  indeed,  and  the  commanding 
influence  which  the  papal  legates  early  acquired 
over  its  deliberations,  deprived  it  of  all  pretence 
to  the  character  of  an  im^rtial  tribunal,  and  fully 
justified  the  Protestants  in  repudiating  its  autho- 
rity and  rejecting  its  decrees.  The  latter  were 
subscribed  by  255  legates,  cardinals,  archbishops. 


bifthope,  and  other  dignitaries,  and  have  been  ge- 
nerally admitted  to  contain,  along  with  the  creed 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  a  complete,  authoritative,  and 
well-digested  synopsis  of  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  the  R.  Catholic  religion.  The  intrigues 
of  which  this  council  was  the  theatre  have  been 
developed  with  singular  talent  by  Sarpi,  in  his 
famous  *  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.'  But  as 
Sarpi  was  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  has  dexterously  endeavoured  to  show 
that  its  pretensions  were  almost  always  unfounded, 
and  its  advocates  in  the  council  almost  alwajrs  in 
the  wrong,  his  conclusions  are  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended on.  The  history  of  Sarpi,  though  an  able 
and  ingenious,  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  honest  or 
trustworthy,  work.  Tiraboschi  cautiously  says  of 
it,  *  lo  son  ben  htngi  di  toitenert^  che  gU  n  debba 
credere  do  ch'  ei  raoonUa,  ulo  pen^  egU  U  ra- 
oontaP  (I^tteratura  Italiana,  viii.  181,  ediz. 
Modena,  1793.) 

Trent,  a  river  of  England,  being,  next  to  the 
Thames  and  Severn,  by  far  the  most  important 
stream  in  that  part  of  the  U.  kingdom,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  length  of  its  course,  but  of  the 
fertile  districts  through  which  it  passes,  the 
immense  number  of  canals  with  which  it  com- 
municates, and  the  considerable  rivers  it  receives 
in  its  progress.  It  has  its  source  near  the  Cheshire 
border,  in  the  moorlands  of  StafiTordshire,  about 
4  m.  N.  from  Burslem.  At  first  its  course  is  nearly 
SE.,  when  it  makes  a  sudden  turn  by  the  £.  to 
the  N.  near  Burton-on-Trent.  It  afterwards 
divides  Leicestershire  from  Derbyshire ;  and  pur- 
suing a  NE.  course,  by  Nottingham  to  Newark, 
it  turns  more  and  more  to  the  N.  After  dividing 
Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  passing 
Gainsborough,  it  enters  Lincolnshire  at  West 
Stockwith ;  and  flowing  N.,  with  a  little  inclina- 
tion to  the  E.,  unites  with  the  great  estuary  of 
the  Humbcr  at  a  place  called  Trent  Falla.  It  may 
be  navigated  by  vessels  of  200  tons  as  far  as 
Gainsborough,  and  by  barges  as  far  as  Burton-on- 
Trent,  a  distance  of  about  117  m.,  having  in  this 
lengthened  course  a  faU  to  low  water-mark  ot 
only  118  ft,  or  very  near  a  foot  per  mile.  From 
Burton-on-Trent  to  its  source,  the  rise  of  the  river 
is  about  876  ft. ;  at  least  the  summit  level  of  the 
Caldon  canal,  which  passes  near  the  head  of  the 
Trent,  is  494  ft,  above  the  sea. 

Of  the  subsidiary  streams  that  fall  into  the 
Trent,  the  most  considerable  are  the  Blythe, 
Tame,  Dove,  Derwent,  and  Soar;  but  of  these  it 
is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  last  twa  The 
Derwent  rises  in  that  part  of  Derbyshire  called 
the  High  Peak ;  after  passing  Matlock,  Cromford, 
and  Derby,  it  has  a  circuitous  course  from  the 
latter  to  Wilden  Fenv,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Trent.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Derby  aboot 
18  m. ;  but  it  has  oeen  superseded,  as  a  channel 
of  communication,  bv  the  Derby  canaL  The  Soar 
rises  E.  from  Winckley,  in  Leicestenhire,  it  flows 
through  a  rich  grazing  country,  and  more  than 
half  encompasses  the  ancient  town  of  Leicester. 
After  receiving  the  Wrake,  its  course  is  N.,  with 
a  little  inclination  to  the  W*.,  till,  passing  Lough- 
borough, it  falls  into  the  Trent  near  Oivenduh 
Bridge.  It  is  navigable  to  near  Loughborough,  a 
distance  of  about  7  m. 

The  canals  that  communicate  with  the  Trent 
are  of  the  greatest  importance:  assisted  by  them, 
it  affords  an  easy  means  of  export  for  the  manu- 
factures of  a  large  district  of  Lancashire ;  the  salt 
of  Cheshire;  the  produce  of  the  Potteries  ^ 
Staffordshire;  the  coal  of  Derbyshire;  and  the 
agricultural  products  of  Nottinghamshire,  Leices- 
tershire, and  Lincolnshire.  It  also  onens  a  com- 
munication with  the  sea  by  way  of  Lincoln  and 
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Boston;  tbroagh  which  channda,  as  veil  as  the 
Uumber,  the  articles  above  enumerated  are  con- 
veyed ;  and,  ui  return,  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  supplied,  either  by  Hull  and  Gainsborough,  or 
Boston  and  Lincoho,  with  such  commodities  as 
are  required  by  an  immense  population. 

TRENTON,  a  town  or  city  of  the  U.  States, 
fttate  New  Jeniey,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  though 
not  the  largest  town,  co.  Hunterdon :  on  the  DeU- 
ware,  at  the  head  of  the  sloop-navlgatioo,  30  m. 
N£.  Philadelphia.  Pop.  17,220  in  1860,  and 
4,035  m  1840.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out 
and  well  built;  the  state  house,  prison,  various 
churches,  the  bank,  and  several  cotton  factories, 
are  among  the  most  conspicuous  buildings.  The 
river  is  here  crossed,  immediately  below  the  falls, 
by  a  wooden  brid^  1,000  ft  in  length.  The 
Delaware  and  Kantan  canal  passes  through  the 
town;  and  Trenton  communicates  with  New 
Brunswick  by  a  railway  27  m.  in  length. 

It  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  American 
revolution  for  the  victory  gained  over  the  British 
and  Hessians,  Dec  26,  1776,  by  the  troops  under 
Washington,  whose  dedsion  and  intrepidity  on  the 
occasion  materially  promoted  the  progress  of  the 
Bevolution. 

TKEVES  (Ger.  Trier),  a  dty  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Bhine,  cap.  of  a  reg.  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Moselle,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Saar,  and 
near  the  frontier  of  Luxembourg,  60  m.  SW. 
Coblentz,  on  the  railway  from  Ck)blentz  to  Luxem- 
bourg. Pop.  21,215  in  1861,  exclus.  of  a  garrison 
of  3,456  men.  l*he  streets  of  the  city  are  broad 
and  straight,  and  some  of  the  public  buildings 
imposing.  Among  the  latter  may  be  specified 
tlje  cathedral,  remarkable  for  its  altars  and  marble 
gallery ;  the  church  of  St.  Simeon,  of  great  an- 
tiquity; the  elector's  palace,  now  turned  into 
barracks ;  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle,  690  ft  in 
length,  the  piers  of  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  28th  year  of  the  Christian  sara; 
the  gate  of  Mars  {Porta  Martit)  of  colossal  di- 
mensions and  great  antiquity.  Its  ancient  uni- 
versity was  suppressed  in  1794,  but  it  has  a  college 
or  semmary  for  the  education  of  Catholic  deigy- 
men,  a  gymnasium,  a  collection  of  medals,  and  a 
])ublic  libraiy,  both  of  which  belonged  to  the 
university;  the  latter  comprises  above  80,000 
vols.,  many  of  which  are  scarce  and  valuable ;  it 
has  also  several  hospitals,  and  a  theatre.  It  is 
.  the  seat  of  the  government,  has  a  prov.  council,  a 
tribunal  of  app^  for  the  prov.,  and  a  tribunal  of 
cnmmerce,  with  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen, 
and  cotton  stuffs.  Boats  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhine  are  built  here,  and  it  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  Moselle  wine. 

Treves  is,  perhaps,  the  most  andent,  and  was 
long  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  Grerman  cities. 
A  Uoman  colony  was  planted  in  it  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  thence  it  was  called 
Atigutta  TVevirontm,  From  that  period  it  became 
a  place  of  great  importance,  and  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  bulwu^  of  the  empire  on  the  side  of 
Germany.  Gonstantine  the  Great  and  several 
other  emperors  occasionally  resided  in  Treves. 
Ammianus  Maroellinus  calls  it  DomicUium  ftrin- 
dpum  clantm,  (Lib.  xv.  s.  27.)  Ausonius,  m  his 
poem  *De  Qaris  Urbibus,*  celebrates  its  praises, 
and  notices  the  extensive  commerce  it  carried  on 
by  the  Moselle.  Besides  the  bridge  and  the  Porta 
JUttrtiMj  other  remains  of  buildings  that  still  exist, 
and  manv  coins  and  relics  found  in  the  town  and 
its  vicinity,  attest  the  power  and  splendour  of 
its  Homan  masters.  Beyond  its  walls  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  cut  in  the  side  of  a  hill, 
where  Gonstantine  is  said  to  have  exposed  some 
thousand  Gauls  to  be  torn  by  wild  beasts.    Treves 
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was  successively  laid  waste  by  the  Hans,  Goths, 
Vandals,  and  Franks,  and  as  often  rebuilt.  It 
was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  cap.  of  the  arch- 
bishopric or  electorate  of  Cleves.  Latterly  the 
E[>p.  has  increased  considerably ;  though  there  is 
ttle  probability  that  it  will  ever  recover  its  andent 
fame  and  importance. 

TREVISO  (an.  Tarvidum),  a  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  prov.  Yeuioe,  cap.  del^  of  its  own  name ; 
on  the  Sile,  16  m.  N.  by  W.  Yenioe,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Venice  to  Trieste.  Pop.  22,166  in  1857. 
The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  sunounded  bv 
old  walls.  Most  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  weU 
paved,  with  colonnades  in  front  of  the  houses ; 
and  there  are  numerous  palazzi  and  religious 
structures.  The  old  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  a  fine 
though  unfinished  structure,  has  in  it  a  painting 
bv  Titian,  and  others  by  P.  Bordone  (a  native  of 
Treviso)  and  Domenic^ino.  The  Gothic  church 
of  S.  Nicolo,  the  town-house,  and  theatre  are 
good  buildings ;  and  in  the  monte  di  pieta  is  a  fine 
picture  by  Gioigione,  Treviso  is  a  biBhop*s  see, 
and  has  an  episcopal  seminary,  gvmnasium,  public 
librarv,  botanic  garden,  several  hospitals,  a  castle, 
and  theatre.  The  university,  afterwards  removed 
to  Padua,  was  first  established  here.  A  large 
hardware  factory,  an  extensive  potteiy,  and 
manufactory  of  silk  twist  and  stuffs,  woollen 
cloths,  paper,  and  cutlery,  with  some  trade  in  com, 
wine ,  cattle,  and  fruit,  occupy  most  part  of  the 
inhabs.  A  large  fair  is  held  each  year,  from  the 
3rd  to  the  18th  Oct. 

This  town  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman 
mumcipium.  Under  the  Lombards,  it  was  the 
cap.  of  one  of  the  two  marches  or  maigraviates, 
which  they  esteblished  on  the  confines  of  their 
kingdom  in  Italy  fAncona  having^  been  the  cap. 
of  the  other).  Under  the  French  it  was  the  cap. 
of  the  d^p.  Tagliamento.  Napoleon  conferred  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Treviso  on  Marshal  Mortier. 

TREVOUX  (an.  Trioa,  or  Trivium),  a  town  of 
France,  d^p.  Ain,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill,  on  tne  Sadne,  13  m.  N.  Lyons,  on  the  Paris 
Mediterranean  railway.  Pop.  2,794  in  1861. 
The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and 
towers ;  and,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  is  built,  are  the  ruins  of  its  old  castle,  command- 
ing a  most  extensive  view  over  the  surrounding 
plain.  It  has  an  antiquated  appearance,  with 
narrow  streets,  and  mean-looking  houses.  Hav- 
ing been  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  prindpBdity  of 
Dombes,iand  the  seat  of  a  parliament,  it  has  still 
to  boast  of  some  considerable  andent  edifices,  in- 
cluding the  haU  in  which  the  parliament  meet, 
the  him  of  the  courts  of  justice,  a  hospital  founded 
by  Anne  Marie  Louise  d'Orleans,  and  a  quay  on 
the  Sadne.  It  has,  also,  a  tribunal  of  original  iuris- 
diction ;  a  doth  manufactory ;  a  royal  establish- 
ment for  the  refining  and  assay  of  gold  and  silver ; 
and  some  trade  in  the  |>rodacts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is  very  ancient.  The  emperor  Severus 
defeated,  anno  197,  his  competitor  Albinus  under 
its  walls. 

Trevoux  has  attained  to  distinction  in  literary 
histor}'.  Louis  Auguste  Bourbon,  prince  of 
Domoes,  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  sort  of  literary 
capital,  and  in  this  view  he  established,  in  1695,  a 
considerable  printing-office  in  the  town,  in  which 
he  also  intended  to  found  a  college.  Not  long 
after,  in  1701,  the  wdl  known  and  very  learned 
monthly  publication,  entitled  the  *  Journal  de 
Trevoux,'  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  began  to 
issue  from  this  press,  where  it  continued  to  be 

ginted  till  1734,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Paris, 
ere  also  appeared,  in  1704,  ue  fint  edition  of 
the  '  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux,'  in  8  vols,  folio. 
There  were  several  subsequent  editions  of  t^ 
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valuable  work,  most  of  which,  however,  were 
printed  and  published  in  Paris.  Of  these  the  last 
and  best  edition,  in  1771,  was  bo  much  enlaiged 
as  to  comprise  8  vols,  folio. 

TRICALA,  or  TKIKHALI  (an.  Truxa),  a  town 
of  European  Turkey,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same 
name,  identical  with  the  an.  Thessalv,  on  the  E. 
side  of  a  mountain  ridge,  2  m.  N.  from  the  Se- 
h'mbria  (an.  Peneus),  and  37  m.  W.by  S.  Larissa. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  12,000,  chiefly 
Turks.  It  is  of  considerable  extent;  and  the 
houses  being  intermixed  with  gardens  and  trees, 
it  appears  to  be  built  in  a  wood,  and  the  lofty 
mmarets  of  its  mosques  rising  above  the  trees 
give  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  It  has  several 
(ireek  churches  and  synagogues.  At  the  height 
of  10  or  12  ft.  above  the  pavement,  a  wooden 
trellis-woric,  interwoven  with  wines,  is  carried  over 
the  streets,  completely  shading  the  passengers 
below.  The  shops  are  clean,  and  tolerably  well 
furnished. 

According  to  Strabo,  this  city  had  a  magnificent 
temple  of  vEsculapius,  but  no  traces  of  this  edifice 
are  now  known  to  be  extant.  On  a  hill  above  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  apparently  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  over  the  plains  of  Theasaly. 
Tliese  are  depastured  by  numerous  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  also  produce  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  the  manu- 
facture of  blankets,  coarse  woollens,  and  cotton 
stuffs  occupying  many  of  the  inhabs.  of  Tricala. 
Its  trade  is  also  pretty  extensive,  from  its  being 
on  the  principal  road* from  Yanina  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  commanding  the  only  pass  by  which 
supplies  of  com  and  other  provisions  are'brought 
from  Thessaly  into  Albania.  The  latter  circum- 
stance renders  it  important  as  a  military  post. 

TRICHINOPOLY,  a  distr.  of  British  India, 
presid.  Madras,  chiefly  between  lat.  10°  30'  and 
11°  30'  N.,  and  long.  78°  10'  and  79^  30'  E., 
having  N.  Salem  and  S.  Arcot,  E.  Tanjore,  S.  the 
latter  and  Madura,  and  W.  Salem  and  Coimba- 
tore.  Area,  3,169  sq.  m.  Pop.  estira.  at  580,000. 
The  Cavery  runs  from  W.  to  E.  through  the 
country,  irrigating  a  consideiable  extent  of  rice 
land.  In  addition  to  rice,  sugar-cane,  with  to- 
bacco and  betel-leaf,  are  grown  in  the  tracts 
watered  by  tanks  and  wells ;  in  the  drj'  lands  the 
other  usual  products  of  the  Camatic  are  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  there  is  good  pasturage  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  which  are  numerous.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  are  glue,  oil,  tobacco,  pepper,  and 
areca  nut,  while  the  exports  comprise  cloth,  in- 
digo, saltpetre  and  cotton.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  cloth,  for  domestic  use,  and  indigo, 
with  some  subsidiary  articles  made  in  the  town  of 
Trichinopoly. 

Trichinopolt,  a  lai;ge  fortified  town  of  British 
India,  presid  Madras,  cap.  of  the  above  distr.,  on 
the  Cavery,  186  m.  SW.  Madras,  on  the  railway 
from  Madras  to  Tanjore.  Pop.,  exclusive  of 
troops,  estimated  at  74,000.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  nearly  1  m.  in  length,  N.  to  S.,  by  about  J 
m.  in  breadth.  Exclusive  of  some  outworks,  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  and  ditch,  with  a 
covert  way  and  glacis.  But  its  defences  are  now 
mostly  in  a  ruinous  state,  except  the  citadel  near 
its  N.  extremity,  which,  being  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated rock,  commands  any  military  operations 
carried  on  in  any  part  of  the  vicinity.  On  this 
rock  also  stands  a  laige  and  massive  pagoda,  and 
a  pillared  square  building,  with  a  statue  of  Hanu- 
man,  occupies  the  highest  peak,  while  in  the  S. 
face  of  the  rock  is  a  small  sculptured  excavation 
in  the  style  of  some  of  the  cave  temples  at  El- 
lora.  The  jewellenr  made  at  Trichinopoly  had 
formerly  much  celebr^y,  and  Trichinopoly  chains 
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are  still  in  request.  Cotton  cloths,  table  linen', 
and  hames3  are  made  here,  and  the  town  is  an 
emporium  for  a  great  variety  of  manufactures. 
It  IS  well  adapted  for  a  military  station,  as,  be- 
sides bein^  well  supplied  with  different  kinds  of 
merchandise  and  artisans,  it  has  a  station  on  an 
important  line  of  railway,  and  the  ordinary  roads 
of  the  district  are  so  good  as  to  admit,  at  every 
season,  of  easy  communication  with  Madras,  Yel- 
lore,  and  Mysore.  Hence  also  diverge  all  the  great 
roads  leading  to  Tanjore,  Madura,  and  Dindigul, 
the  three  chief  stations  in  the  S.  part  of  India. 

TRIESTE  (an.  Tergeste),  a  town  and  principal 
sea-port  of  the  Austrian  empire,  cap.  gov.  and 
circ.  of  its  own  name,  prov.  IlljTia,  on  the 
Adriatic,  near  its  NE.  extremity,  73  m.  E.  by  N. 
Venice,  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Venice. 
Pop.  64,096  in  1867.  Trieste  is  divided  into  tlie 
old  town,  the  new  town,  or  Theresienstadt,  the 
Joeephstadt,  and  the  Franzenvontadt,  or  Francis* 
suburb.  The  old  town  stands  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  crowned  by  the  cita- 
del ;  it  has  dark,  narrow,  winding,  and  frcKiuenlly 
steep  streets,  with  gloomy-looking  houses,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  remains  of  ancient  fortifications. 
The  new  town,  immediately  NW.  of  the  former, 
and  built  on  level  ground,  partly  taken  from  the 
sea,  consists,  on  the  contrary,  of  handsome  streets, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  lined 
with  neat  buildings.  It  is  partially  intersected 
by  the  canal  cut  by  Maria  'Theresa,*  by  means  of 
which  vessels  drawing  9  or  10  ft.  water  may  load 
and  unload  at  the  doors  of  the  warehouses.  Be- 
tween the  new  and  old  towns  nins  the  Corso,  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  broad  but  winding,  fur- 
nished with  go^  shops  and  coffee-houses,  and 
opening  successively  into  spacious  and  handsome 
squares.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Piazza 
Grande,  with  a  fine  public  fountain,  and  the  column 
and  statue  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  to  whom 
Trieste  is  principally  indebted  for  its  importance 
in  modem  times.  In  this  square  the  great  vege- 
table and  fruit  market  is  held,  and  on  one  side  of 
it  is  the  locanda-grandty  or  principal  hotel,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  harbour.  The  ex- 
change, the  finest  building  in  the  citv,  stands  in 
another  square,  in  which  is  a  statue  of  Leopold  I. 
Continual  improvements  are  taking  place  in  and 
around  Trieste;  many  new  streets  and  prome- 
nades have  been  laid  out,  and  public  walks  planted 
with  trees ;  new  moles,  and  a  gigantic  hospital, 
the  cost  of  erecting  which  has  been  estimated  at 
800,00p  florins,  have  also  been  constructed. 

The  cathedral,  in  the  old  town,  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  It  is  in 
the  Byzantine  style ;  its  interior,  like  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice,  is  ornamented  with  mosaics,  and  many 
Roman  inscriptions  and  carvings  are  built  up  m 
the  walls.  It  contains  the  monument  of  Winkel- 
manp  the  antiquary,  assassinated  here  in  1768. 
There  are  five  other  Rom.  Catholic,  two  Pro- 
testant, and  two  Greek  churches,  a  synagogue, 
and  an  English  chapeL  The  finest  of  these  edi- 
fices are  the  Greek  churches,  particularly  that  at 
the  head  of  the  great  canal,  with  a  magnificoit 
marble  altar.  The  church  of  the  Jesuits  merits 
attention  by  its  architecture  and  fine  paintings, aud 
the  palace*  of  the  governor  is  also  an  imposing 
structure.  One  of  the  handsomest  private  resi- 
dences is  the  house  formerly  belonging  to  a  Greek 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Carciotti,  who,  having 
begun  business  in  Trieste  as  a  pedler,  died  worth 
1,000,000^:  sterling.  The  castle  formerly  consti- 
tuted the  main  protection  of  the  town  and  har- 
bour, and  is  still  maintained  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
defence.  The  great  theatre  is  spacious,  and  there 
are  sc%-eral  minor  theatres.    Among  other  objcH;ii 
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worthy  of  notice  are  the  barracks,  post-house, 
dockyard,  lazarettos,  one  of  which  is  among  the 
most'peifect  establishments  of  its  kind,  and  the  ter- 
race of  the  casino  ornamented  with  several  statues. 
Trieste  is  in  the  S.  what  Hamburg  is  in  the  N., 
the  great  commeroal  entrepot  of  Germany.  A 
harbour,  which,  though  rather  limited  in  size,  is 
easy  of  access  and  convenient,  has  been  formed 
by  the  Theresian  Mole,  founded  on  a  ledge  of 
sunken  rock,  and  projecting  NW.  into  the  sea 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  old  town.  At  its 
termination  has  been  formed  an  irregular  platform 
about  1.100  ft.  in  circ.,  on  which  have  been  erected 
a  fortress  and  lighthouse,  with  an  intermittent 
light  106  ft.  above  the  sea.  Another  lighthouse, 
having  the  lantern  103  ft.  above  the  sea,  has  been 
erected  on  the  point  of  Salvore,  about  18  m.  W. 
by  S.  Trieste.  The  port,  with  the  Mole,  forms  a 
crescent  1^  m.  in  length,  bein^  a  continued  quay, 
faced  with  hewn  stones,  and  with  stairs  and  ietties 
for  the  convenience  of  embarkation.  On  tne  N. 
Ride  of  the  port  is  a  dock  or  harbour,  appropriated 
exclusively  for  vessels  performing  quarantine.  It 
is  walled  round,  and  furnished  with  hotels,  ware- 
houses, and  every  sort  of  accommodation  for  pas- 
sengers and  goods.  Ships  under  300  tons  burden 
lie  close  to  the  quays,  those  of  greater  size  moor- 
ing in  the  roads  in 'front  of  the  city.  The  princi- 
pal defects  of  the  port  are  its  limited  size,  and  its 
heing  exposed  to  NW.  winds,  which  sometimes 
throw  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  gales,  however,  are 
!«ldom  of  long  continuance;  and  the  holding 
ground  being  good,  when  proper  precautions  are 
taken,  no  accident  occurs.  Trieste  being  a  free 
port,  goods  destined  for  its  consumption,  and  that 
of  the  adjoining  territory,  pay  no  duties ;  but  such 
as  are  taken  into  the  interior  for  consumption  pay, 
of  course,  the  duties  in  the  Austrian  tariff.  The 
transit  duties  and  shipping  charges  are  extremely 
reasonable. 

^  The  exports  are  various,  consisting  partly  of  the 
raw  and  partly  of  the  manufactured  products  of 
Austria  Proper,  lUyria,  Dalmatia,  Hungari',  and 
Italy;  with  foreign  articles  imported  and  ware- 
house Among  the  principal  articles  of  raw 
produce  may  be  specitied,  com,  chiefly  wheat 
and  maize,  with  rice,  wine,  oil,  shumac,  tobacco, 
wax,  silks,  silk  rags  and  waste,  hemp,  wool,  flax, 
linen  rags,  hides,  furs,  and  skins ;  the  produce  of 
the  mines  makes  an  important  item,  consisting  of 
(quicksilver,  cinnabar,  iron,  lead,  copper,  brass, 
hthaige,  alum,  and  vitriol ;  the  forests  of  Camiola 
furnish  timber,  for  ship-building  and  other  pur- 
poses, of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  abundance, 
with  staves,  cork  wood,  box,  and  hoops ;  marble 
also  ranks  under  this  head.  Of  manufactured 
articles,  the  most  important  are,  thrown  silk,  silk 
staffs,  printed  cottons  from  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land, coarse  and  flne  linens,  and  all  sorts  of  leather. 
Under  this  head  are  also  ranked  soap,  Venetian 
treacle,  liqueurs,  with  jewellery,  tools,  and  uten- 
sils of  all  sorts,  glass  ware,  and  mirrors,  Venetian 
beads,  refined  sugar,  and  a  host  of  other  articles. 
Trieste  is  also  a  considerable  depdt  for  produce 
from  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  The 
principal  articles  of  importation  consist  of  sugar, 
coflTee,  dye-stuffs,  cotton-wool  from  the  Levant 
and  the  U.  States,  cotton  goods  and  cotton  yam, 
silks,  oil,  tin  plates,  sal  ted  fish,  and  a  host  of  other 
articles.  The  value  of  the  imports  always  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  exports,  occasioned  in  part  by 
their  being  subsequently  transshipped  to  other 
ports,  and  partly  by  their  being  an  excess  of 
exports  as  compared  with  imports  from  other  parts 
of  the  empire. 

Trieste  has  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  than 
any  other  port  in  the  empire.    There  entered  the 
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port  10,378  vessels,  of  735,800  tons  burthen,  in 
1861 ;  10,905  vessels,  of  769,352  tons,  in  1862 ; 
and  10,578  vessels,  of  725,574  tons,  in  1863.  The 
great  steamship  company,  known  as  the  '  Austrian 
Lloyd,'  has  its  chief  seat  at  Trieste,  in  an  im- 
mense edifice,  called  the  Lloyd  arsenal,  constructed 
1852-56,  and  including  wet  and  dry  docks,  and 
building  slips  for  the  laigest  steamers.  The  com- 
pany maintains  regular  steam  communication 
between  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  and  in  its 
hands  is  a  larse  part  of  the  commerce  of  Trieste. 

Trieste  is  tne  seat  of  the  administration  for  its 
gov.  and  the  Illyrian  coast,  of  courts  for  the  town 
and  circle,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  the  central 
board  of  health  for  the  empire,  and  a  board  of 
police,  and  is  a  bishop's  see.  It  has  an  imperial 
academy,  a  school  of  navigation,  normal,  female, 
Jewish,  Greek,  and  elementary  schools,  many 
charitable  institutions  and  learned  societies,  and 
several  periodical  publications.  There  are  no 
public  banks,  but  several  private  establishments 
of  undoubted  solidity,  and  various  insurance 
offices.  Trieste  has  manufactures  of  rosoglio, 
wax-lights,  leather,  soap,  playmg  cards,  musical 
instraments,  with  dyeing-houses,  sugar  refineries, 
potteries,  and  distilleries.  It  is  better  supplied 
with  provisions,  chiefly  from  Dahnatia  and  the 
country  round  Venice,  A  mixture  of  all  nations 
is  met  with  here,  and  all  the  principal  merchants 
and  traders  are  foreigners.  German  is  spoken  by 
the  authorities  and  in  the  public  offices,  but  Italian 
is  the  prevailing  language  of  the  middle  claases, 
while  the  lower  speak  a  Slavonic  dialect. 

Traces  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  Roman 
remains  exist  at  Trieste.  During  the  middle  agG«* 
it  was  the  cap.  of  a  small  repubhc ;  but  its  history 
presents  little  remarkable  till  1719,  when  Charles 
Vl.  made  it  a  free  port. 

TRIM,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster, 
CO.  Meath,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Boyne, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  25  m.  N\V.  by  W. 
Dublin.  Pop.  2,057  in  1861.  Trim  is  a  very  old 
town,  having  been  given  by  Henry  II.,  as  part  of 
the  palatinate  of  Meath,  to  Hugh  de  Lacy.  The 
latter  constructed  the  castle,  which,  froni  its  ex- 
tent^ strength,  and  elevated  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  was  at  once  the  laigest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  numerous  fortifications  erected  by 
the  English  within  the  limits  of  the  Pale.  The 
ruins  sufficiently  attest  its  ancient  grandeur.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  an  ancient  and  extensive  ediGce ; 
and  there  are  some  other  ecclesiastical  remains. 
The  town  had,  also,  been  surrounded  by  walls, 
considerable  portions  of  which  are  still  entire.  In- 
deed it  was  anciently  the  occasional  seat  of  the 
lords-lieutenant,  and  several  parliaments  have 
been  held  within  its  walls.  It  was  taken,  without 
opposition,  by  Cromwell,  in  1649.  At  present, 
however,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  co.  town.  Trim 
is  of  little  importance.  Its  principal  public  building 
is  the  new  co.  gaol,  an  extensive  stracture  on  the 
radiating  plan.  It  has,  also,  an  ancient  parish 
church,  a  Rom.  Oath,  chapel,  a  dispensary,  an  in- 
fantry barrack,  with  a  co.  infirmary.  It  returned 
2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  union,  when 
it  was  disfranchised,  and  since  then  it  has  con- 
tinued to  decline.  The  assizes  for  the  co.  are  held 
here,  and  general  sessions  twice  a  year,  and  petty 
sessions  on  alternate  Saturdays.  It  is  a  con- 
stabulary station,  and  has  a  flour-mill,  a  brewer)', 
and  a  tannery.  Markets  on  Saturdays:  fairs, 
March  27,May  8,  Wednesday  after  Trinity  Snndav, 
Oct.  1,  and  Nov.  16. 

About  3.  m.  S.  from  the  town,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Summerhill,  is  Danganj  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Moroington,  and  memorable 
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as  the  birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
house  in  which  the  great  general  first  saw  the 
light  has,  however,  b^n  wholly  pulled  down ;  but 
a  handsome  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the 
'iron  duke/  has  been  erected  in  the  town. 

TRINCOMALEE,  a  marit  town  of  Cevlon,  on 
its  NE.  coast,  near  the  entnmce  to  one  of  the  finest 
bavsin  the  world,  about  150  m.  NE.  Cobmbo ;  lat. 
8o*32'  N.,  long.  gP  87'  E.  The  town,  which  is 
;but  inconsiderable,  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  rock, 
on  which  is  the  fort,  on  the  outside  of  a  narrow 
peninsula  or  tongue  of  land  bounding  the  harbour 
on  the  £.  It  hiui  but  few  European  inhabSb,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  few  Singalese;  the  lower 
classes  being  principally  Malabar  R.  Catholics. 
The  fortifications  form  a  sweep  of  above  1  m.  in 
len^h  along  the  shore.  Fort  Frederick  is  a 
station  for  four  companies  of  a  European  regiment, 
a  company  of  royal  engineers  and  artillery,  and 
detachments  of  'the  Ceylon  rifle  corps.  Fort 
(Jstenbe^,  on  the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  hills, 
about  3  m.  SW.  Trinoomalee,  commands  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  dockyard  close 
beneath.  It  forms  the  head-quarters  of  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery  and  a  European  company.  The 
f(»rtifications  here  were  mostly  constructed  by  the 
l^ortugnese ;  the  Dutch  did  little  or  nothing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  place  while  in  their  possession. 
The  harbour  of  Trincomalee  was  styled  by  Nelson 
'  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world.'  It  is  almost 
landlocked,  and  the  water  is  so  deep  that  it  is  all 
but  practicable  in  many  places  to  step  from  the 
shore  on  board  large  vessels  moored  alon^ide. 
During  the  NE.  monsoon,  when  all  the  ships  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  and  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
are  obliged  to  put  to  sea,  TxincomiUee  is  their 
principalplace  or  refuge,  and  a  vessel  from  Madras 
can  reach  it  in  two  days.  The  town,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  nulitary  cap.  of  Ceylon,  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  in  1/95. 

TRIN6,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Hertford,  hund.  Dacorum,  on  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway,  and  on  the  road  from 
London  to  Aylesbury,  30  m.  NW.  London.  Area 
of  par.  7,890  acres.  rop.4341inl861.  The  town 
consLBts  principally  of  two  streets;  it  is  tolerably 
well  built,  the  houses  being  mostly  modem.  The 
churdi  is  an  embattled  structure,  with  a  massive 
tower  and  low  spire  at  the  W.  end.  The  livin^g, 
a  perpet.  curacy,  worth  1572.  a  year,  is  in  the  gm 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Oxiotd.  There  are 
meetine-houses  for  Baptists  and  Independents, 
and  a  Lancastrian  school.  The  inhabs.  are  prin- 
cipally employed  in  the  manufacture  of  straw 
nlait,  canvius,  and  a  few  silk  fabrics^  Markets  on 
Fridays :  fairs,  Easter  Monday  and  Oct.  1 1.  Tring 
Park,  in  the  vicinity,  was  built  in  the  xeign  of 
Charles  IL 

TRINIDAD,  an  island  of  the  W.  Indies,  or  An- 
tilles, being  the  most  southerly  of  the  group  called 
the  Windward  Islands,  and,  next  to  Jamaica,  the 
laigeet  and  most  valuable  of  the  islands  belonging 
to  Great  Britain  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  lies 
immediately  off  the  NE.  coast  of  Colombia  and 
the  N.  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  between  the  10th 
and  11th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  61st  and  62d  of 
W.  long.,  its  NW.  extremity  being  only  about 
1dm.  from  Punta  de  la  Pena,  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Paria,  and  its  SW.  cape  being  but 
7  m.  from  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco.  On  the  W. 
Trinidad  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  on  all 
other  sides  it  is  surrounded  b^  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
of  a  square  or  oblong  form,  with  considerable  pro- 
jections at  all  its  angles  except  the  SE.  Length, 
N.  t>o  S.,  50  m. ;  average  breadth  (exclusive  of 
its  projections),  about  33  m.  Area  estimated  at 
1,300,000  acres,  or  about  2,000  sq.  m.    The  popu- 
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lation  of  the  island,  in  1861,  amounted  to  84,438: 
46,074  males,  and  88,364  females,  of  the  following 
classification :  Trinidad,  46,936 ;  British  colooies, 
11,716;  United  Kingdom,  1,040 ;  Foreign,  4,301 ; 
China,  461 ;  India,  13,488 ;  Africa,  6,035 ;  nonde- 
scribed,  461. 

The  mountain  chains  nm  from  W.  to  £.,  and 
may  be  r^arded  as'oontinuations  of  the  chains  on 
the  opposite  ooast  of  Venezuela,  from  which  this 
isUnd  has  most  probably  been  detached  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature.  Along  the  N.  shore  a  bold 
range  of  mountains  rises  to  the  height  of  3,000  ft., 
broken  into  the  most  rugged  and  abrupt  forms, 
and  clothed  to  the  summit  with  forest  trees. 
Towards  the  S.  extends  a  chain  of  hills  of  less 
elevation,  and  of  a  more  pastoral  character;  while 
the  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  ^up  of 
fiat  or  round-topped  hills,  dividing  it,  as  it  were^ 
into  two  extensive  vallevs,  which  are  occasionally 
intersected  h}^  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale.  The 
whole  bland  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams 
in  every  direction.  The  principal  are  on  the  W. 
ooast :  the  Caroni,  navigable  for  6  leag.  frx>m  its 
mouth ;  and  on  the  E.  the  Oropuche  and  Nariva, 
which  last  is  said  to  be  navigable  for.veasels  of 
250  tons  to  a  league  from  its  source,  llie  N.  and 
£.  coasts  are  not  well  furnished  with  harboius, 
which  is  unfortunate,  as  the  vrinds  blow  from  those 
quarters  for  three-fourths  of  the  year.  But  the 
W.  coast  has  numerous  bays  and  inleta^  and  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  is  an  extensive  inland  sea,  lu  which 
ships  of  all  sizes  may  ride  securely,  and  anchor 
anywhere  without  the  smallest  risk,  and  in  any 
convenient  depth  of  water. 

The  ereater  part  of  the  interior  of  this  island 
is  uncultivated.  The  low  grounds  are  in  parts 
marshy,  while  the  more  elevated  portions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  covered  with  a  dense  vegetation  of 
forest  and  underwood.  The  soil  is,  in  general, 
deep,  stiff,  and  tenacious ;  and,  if  properly  culti- 
vated, could  alone  supply  sugar  adequate  for  the 
consumption  of  England.  It  might  be  supposed 
that,  in  an  island  so  extensive,  mountainous,  and 
covered  with  forests,  the  atmosphere  would  be 
generally  overloaded  with  moisture.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  fall  of  rain  is  as  great  as 
in  Guiana,  the  avera^  being  about  65  in.  a  year, 
and  this  is  said  to  diminish  vnth  the  piogteM  of 
cultivation.  The  dry  season  commences  in  Dec, 
and  ends  in  May;  but  it  is  a  peculiar  advantage 
of  this  island,  that  it  is  exempted  from  those  de- 
structive droughts  common  to  all  the  other  W. 
India  idands  from  Barbadoee  to  Cuba.  During 
June«and  July  showers  are  frequent,  and  in  Aug., 
Sept.,  and  Oet.  the  rain  falls  in  torrents,  oiten  ao- 
companied  by  violent  storms.  The  weather  gene- 
rally moderates,  and  the  rains  become  more  slight 
towards  the  end  of  Oct.,  and  there  is  seldom  any 
fall  after  the  beginning  of  Dec.  The  nighu  are 
generally  cool  and  pleasant. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  onljr  about  l-80th 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  island  Lb  incapable  of 
cultivation.  The  settled  portions  of  Trinidad  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  NW.  and  a  few  places 
along  the  SW.  coast.  Of  the  cultivated  land, 
32,000  acres  are  under  the  sugar  cane,  being  di- 
vided into  above  180  estates,  the  capital  invested 
in  which  is  estimated  at  2,200,000t  sterling.  The 
rest  of  the  cultivated  lands  are  occupied  by  cocoa 
and  coffee  plantations,  and  provision  and  pasture 
grounds. 

This  island,  like  the  other  W.  Indian  colonies, 
has  suffered  greatly  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  from  a  want  of  labour;  for,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  the  land  and  its  fertility,  it  might,  were 
labour  to  be  had  on  reasonable  terms,  make  a  rapid 
progress.    To  obNiate  its  deficiency,  coolies  have 
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been  imported  fVoTn  India,  and  immigration  from 
lodia  and  China  is  fally  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  amoimt  voted  in  aid  of  that  object  in 
1863  was  Z2jS90L  By  the  census  of  1861  there 
were  13,488  coolies,  and  461  Chinese.  Since  then 
there  have  been  imported,  in  1862, 1,967  coolies, 
aad  452  Chinese ;  and,  in  1863, 1798  coolies,  giving 
a  total  of  17,253  coolies  and  918  Chinese.  These 
immigrants  (coolies  and  Chinese)  are  located  on 
154  different  estates.  The  largest  number  on  any 
one  estate,  in  1864,  was  206,  the  *  Orange  Grove 
Bstate,'  county  of  St.  Geoige.  The  revenue  col- 
lected on  account  of  the  annual  outlay  was,  in 
1863, 16,137t  sterling. 

Cocoa  is  more  extensively  grown  in  Trinidad 
than  in  any  of  the  other  British  Antilles,  and  is  of 
superior  quality.  The  cocoa-tree  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  cherry-tree,  and  grows  to  about  15  ft 
in  height.  It  flourishes  most  in  the  new  soil  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  delighting  in  shade,  to  procure 
which  plantain  or  coral-bean  trees  {madre  dd, 
cacao)  are  planted  between  every  other  row.  The 
cocoa  seeds  are  placed  in  small  mounds,  two 
seeds  being  sown  together,  and  the  weakest  plant 
of  the  two  afterwards  destroyed ;  the  survivor  is 
transplanted  after  attaining  15  or  18  inches  in 
height.  Until  the  age  of  5  years,  all  the  flowers 
are  destroyed  as  they  appear.  The  fruit  grows  in 
a  pod,  which,  as  it  ripens,  changes  to  a  bluish  rod 
or  lemon  colour.  The  crop  is  gathered  throughout 
the  year,  but  principally  in  June  and  Dec  The 
hpe  pods  are  broken  or  cut  open,  and  the  seeds 
extracted  with  a  wooden  spatula.  They  are  after- 
wards spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  rush  mats. 
When  ^uite  dry  and  hard,  the  nuts  are  lightly 
packed  in  boxes  or  bags,  and  kept  dry  for  exporta- 
tbu.  Coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton  come  to 
perfection,  though  mostly  grown  only  in  small 
qnantities.  Here  also  are  all  the  fruits  and  vege- 
Ubles  of  the  adjacent  tropical  climates,  and  the 
vines  transplanted  from  France  or  Spain  are  said 
to  equal  their  parent  stocks.  The  mountains,  like 
those  of  the  adjacent  continent,  consist  chiefly  of 
argillaceous  and  micaceous  schist ;  milky  quarts, 
ferruginous  sand,  pyrites,  arsenic,  alum,  sulph. 
copper,  plumbago,  and  sulphur,  are  found ;  but  the 
must  abundant  mineral  is  asphaltum,  which  may 
be  supplied  in  any  quantity.  It  is  found  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  the  lake  Brea,.or  p»itch  lake, 
an  area  of  about  150  acres  in  the  NW.  side  of  the 
island,  about  30  m.  S.  from  Port  Spain,  and  about 
80  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Though  called 
a  lake  or  lagoon,  this  depot  of  pitch  is  for  the  most 
part  quite  solid,  rent,  however,  bv  chasms,  vary- 
mg  from  8  to  80  feet  in  width,  but  of  no  great 
depth,  so  that  they  are  traversed  without  much 
dilficulty.  Here  and  there,  wherever  there  is  any 
soil,  are  dumps  of  stunted  trees.  The  liquid  part 
of  the  lake,  on  the  side  nearest  tlie  sea,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  aboat  8  acres  in  extent,  and  consists 
of  fluid  pitch  of  unknown  depth,  in  a  state  of  slow 
ebullition,  and  exhaling  a  strong  bituminous  and 
sulphurous  odour.  This  vast  pitchy  cauldron  must 
be  approached  with  extreme  caution.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  apply  the  asphaltum  brought  from 
this  Is^oon  to  Uie  same  purooses  as  pitch  and  tar, 
but  it  is  found  to  require  so  large  an  admixture  of 
oil  that  it  becomes  too  expensive.  If  it  could 
be  economically  applied,  Trinidad  might  furnish 
abundant  supplies  for  the  whole  world. 

£xdusive  of  the  pitch  lake,  Trinidad  has  se- 
veral extinct  volcanic  enters,  active  mud  vol- 
canoes, and  other  evidences  of  volcanic  agency. 
•  Slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  also  been  occa- 
sionally felt,  but  happily  the  island  appears  to  be 
exempted  from  the  soouige  of  hurricanes. 
Trinidad  was  greatly  neglected  by  the  Spa- 
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niai>ds,  and  previously  to  1783,  when  emigration 
to  it  was  first  actively  promoted  by  them,  no  more 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  other  products  were  exported 
than  sufHced  to  freight  a  small  schooner  two  or 
three  times  a  year  to  St.  Eustatius.  Since  then 
the  progress  of  cultivation  has  been  compa- 
ratively rapid.  The  subjoined  statement  gives 
the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Trinidad  in  each  of  the  years  185(>-<8  *.— 


Ymn 

Imports 

Export. 

£ 

£ 

1856 

666,474 

574,767 

1857 

800^820 

1,078,878 

18r)8 

825,969 

785,863 

18«9 

734,90-2 

820,606 

1860 

829,304 

714,603 

1861 

866,726 

645,561 

1862 

738,598 

739.507 

1863 

710,792 

796,497 

The  public  revenue  amounted  to  184,3772i  in 
1863,  and  the  expenditure  to  188,9812. 

Trinidad,  like  St  Lucia  and  British  Guiana,  is 
governed  by  a  governor  and  council,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  home  govemmenL  The  legis- 
lative council  of  the  island  consists  of  12  mems., 
6  of  whom  are  stvled  official,  holding  high  offices, 
and  6  non-official,  being  selected  from  among  the 
inhabs.;  all  are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown.  The  laws  of  the  island  are  a  mix- 
ture of  those  of  Spain  and  EngUnd.  The  office 
of  coroner  does  not  exist  here,  nor  trial  by  jury 
in  the  supreme  criminal  court  Every  person 
about  to  leave  the  island  must  first  give  public 
notice  of  his  intention,  and  obtain  a  pass  from  the 
governor. 

The  settled  part  of  Trinidad  is  divided  into  11 
districts^  The  cap.  and  seat  of  government  Port 
Spain,  which,  in  1861,  had  18,980  inhabs.,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  CaronL  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
towns  in  the  West  Indies,  being  buUt  wholly  of 
stone  or  brick,  with  wide  and  weU  kept  streets, 
some  of  which  are  shaded  with  rows  of  noble  trees. 
It  has  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churehes, 
a  Presbyterian  secession  churoh,  and  a  Methodist 
chapeL  The  stores  and  magazines  are  crowded 
with  valuable  merehandise,  which,  however,  is 
partly  destined  for  the  supply  of  Colombia.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  Fort  Qeoige,  now 
nearly  dismantled,  and  St  James's  banaclu.  The 
latter  are  said,  in  the '  Trinidad  Almanac,'  '  to  be 
placed,  on  account  of  an  infamous  job,  in  one  of 
the  most  pestilential  spots  in  the  island.'  The 
harbour  is  good,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  entire 
Gulf  of  Paria  may  be  regarded  as  a  magnificent 
harbour.  Numerous  public  and  private  schools 
are  established  in  Trinidad,  and  are  well  attended. 
The  regular  military  force  amounts  to  about  500 
men,  including  officers. 

Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1588,  an  event  followed  by  the  almost  total  exter- 
mination of  the  Indians.  Kaleigh  visited  it  in 
1595.  The  French  took  it  in  1696,  but  soon 
afterwards  restored  it  to  the  Spaniards,  who  held 
it  till  taken  by  the  English  under  Abercrombie 
in  1797. 

TRIPOLI,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Barbai^ 
states,  the  dominions  of  which,  exclusive  of  Tri- 
poli Proper,  comprise  Barca  and  Fezzan,  noticed 
m  other  parts  or  this  work.  Tripoli  Proper  lies 
between  lat  29°  and  939  N.,  and  long.  10°  and 
20°  E. ;  havuig  E.  Barca,  W.  Tunis,  S.  Fezzan 
and  the  Desert  and  N.  the  Mediterranean.  It 
stretches  along  the  North  African  coast  about 
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800  m.  E.  and  W.  Its  breadth  inland  varies 
greatly,  .owing  to  thefreqaent  interruption  of  the 
desert';  but  its  area  has  been  estimate  at  nearly 
100,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  pop.  at  from  1^  to  2  mil- 
lions, principally  Moors  and  Berbers,  with  some 
Turks,  Negroes,  Jews,  and  Christians, 

In  antiquity,  Tripoli  Proper  was  called  the 
Begio  Syrlica,' from  its  lying  between  the  Syrtis 
Major,  now  the  Gulf  of  8idra,  on  the  E.,  and  the 
Syriu  Minor,  now  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  on  the  W. 
The  former,  or  Syrtis  Major,  is  a  very  extensive 
bay,  extending  from  Bengazy  on  the  E.  to  Cape 
Mesurata  on  the  W.  about  280  m.,  having  where 
greatest  a  breadth  of  150  m.  This  gulf  was 
reckoned  in  antiquity,  next  to  the  strait  of  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  by  far  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  principall^r  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  its  waters,  which  were  said  to  be 
encumbered  with  quicksands,  and  partly  also  from 
the  irregular  action  of  its  tides.  '  Verum  impor- 
tuosus  eUqtte  atrox,  et  ob  vadorum  frequenthtm 
breviiz,  tnaguque  etiam  ob  altemot  tnotns  pelagi 
adjiuewdt  et  refUtentis  infegtuMj'  (Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  i. 
cap.  7.)  The  dangers  of  the  Syrtis  have  also 
been  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  who  have 
given  it  the  epithet  of  inhospitable : — 


-*  per  inhospita  Syrtis 


Litora,  per  colidaa  Libyaa  siticntis  arenas.* 
Lucan,  lib.  L  v.  3(57. 

See  also  Viigil,  ^neid,  i.  v.  110 ;  Horace,  Odes, 
i.  22,  &C. 

But  though  the  navigation  of  the  greater  and 
leaser  Syrtis,  especially  the  former,  be  not  free 
from  danger,  this  has 'been  greatly  exaggerated 
by  the  ancients.  During  strong  N.  gales  a  very 
heavy  sea  is  certainly  Uirown  into  the  gulf,  and 
the  S.  shore  being  low  and  sandy,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  submerged,  and  the  waters  of  the 
entire  gulf  have  an  extremely  agitated  and  turbid 
appearance,  but  in  ordinary  weather  it  may  be 
navigated  by  middling-sized  vessels  with  little  or 
no  difficulty.  *  ITie  Gulf  of  Sidra,'  says  Captain 
Smyth,  *  has  few  or  no  dangers,  excepting  little 
heads  of  rocks  scattered  about  different  points, 
and  the  tides  are  iijisignificant.  With  the  hand- 
load  going,  a  vessel  may  approach  all  parts ;  but 
of  what  utility  can  it  be  to  enter  here,  there  being 
but  one  place  in  the  whole  gulf  worthy  to  be 
called  a  port?  We  could  find  anchorage  for 
small  vessels  only  at  Bushaifa  and  Braiga,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf;  and  Gharra  Island,  Karhora, 
and  Bengazy  on  tbe  £.  coast.'  But  it  is  obvious 
from  this  statement,  and  from  the  want  of  har- 
bours and  roadsteads,  that  when  the  ves£iels  of  the 
ancients,  who  had  comparatively  little  skill  in 
navigation,  got  embayed  in  this  gulf  during  the 
prevalence  of  northerly  gales,  they  must  nave 
l)een  in  an  exceedingly  perilous  situation,  and 
we  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  ex- 
aggerated terms  in  which  they  have  described  its 
terrors. 

The  coast-lands,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra,  where  the  desert  and  sea  are  con- 
terminous, are  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  N.  Africa, 
extremely  fertile.  These,  however,  seem  to  be 
the  only  valuable  portions  of  the  surface.  The 
Atlas  ranges  approach  nearer  the  sea  here  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Barbary,  and  immediately 
beyond  them  the  country'  is  a  sandy  arid  desert. 
Tripoli  has  no  river  of  any  consequence,  though 
a  number  of  small  rivulets  descend  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  Neither  are  there  any 
lakes  in  the  country,  which,  accordingly,  depends 
for  its  irrigation  and  conseijuent  fertility  almost 


then  cease  suddenly,  and  not  a  drop  moredeseadi 
for  several  months  together.  The  most  severe 
famines  are  sometimes  experienced  from  a  oon- 
tinuance  of  drought;  but  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  counny  appears  1o  have  lost  none  of  its 
ancient  productiveness.  According  to  a  French 
traveller,  M.  Blaquiere,  'A  more  luxuriant  tnO, 
than  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
capita]  cannot  be  imagined.  Country-houses,  ex- 
tensive pleasure-gardens,  groves  of  mnge-tzees, 
and  innumerable  fountains,  together  with  the  in- 
cessant progress  of  vegetation,  form  an  assem- 
blage of  rural  beauty  here  which  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  The  fairy  scene  does  not,  howex-er, 
reach  more  than  6  m.  inland,  when  iiothing  bat 
an  immeasurable  waste  of  sand  is  presented  to 
the  eye,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  tbe 
cultivated  fields,  to  the  edges  of  which  it  ap- 
proaches. It  should  be  obeyed,  that  a  want  of 
mdustry,  and  of  proper  encouragement  from  the 
^vemment,  are  the  only  reasons  why  cultivation 
IS  not  extended  beyond  its  present  limita.  There 
is  probably  no  country  so  highly  favoured  by 
nature  .as  this  is  with  respect  to  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  the  crops.  The  rains  generally  begin  after 
gathering  the  dates,  towanls  October,  in  the 
beginning  of  which  month  the  Arabs  plough  and 
sow  their  grounds.  In  December  and  Januan' 
the  weather  becomes  dry  and  extremely  pleasant, 
like  our  spring  in  England.  In  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  market  twfore  Tripoli  is  abundantly 
stocked  with  cattle,  poultry,  and  ve^jetables  of 
every  kind.  Towards  June,'almonds,  figs,  apples, 
fiears,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  and 
melons  are  in  season,  and  incredibly  abundant. 
Cotton  has  been  cultivated  very  successfully  by 
various  individuals ;  but,  owing  to  a  want  of  en- 
couragement, does  not  form  an  article  of  export 
Formerly,  a  quantity  of  raw  silk  formed  one  of 
the  exports ;  but  its  cultivation  has  latterly  been 
neglectetL  Mulberry-trees  are,  however,  to  be 
found  near  the  capital  in  great  numbers,  so  that 
silk  may  at  any  time  become  again  a  staple  com- 
modity'of  the  country.  The  castor-tree  (Ricinns 
Palma  Christi)  is  found  in  the  vicinitv  of  Tan- 
joura,  where  a  great  'deal  of  that  oil  is  made 
annually,  though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  ex- 
ported m  anv  great  quantity.'  The  exportation 
of  com,  which  otherwise  would  be  very  consider- 
able, is  prohibited  except  when  carried  on  by  tbe 
pacha  for  his  exclusive  benefit.  Tobacco,  sa'flron, 
madder,  Ac  are  grown  in  small  quantities ;  senna 
and  galls  are  prv^uced  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
cassob  and  lotus  are  indigenous.  But  dates  con- 
stitute the  principal  fo<^  of  the  inha^  The 
dates  of  Tripoli  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  Barbary,  and,  besides  its  fruit,  the  date- 
tree  yields  a 'juice  called  hghihi,  which,  when 
dnmk  fresh,  is  a  very  agreeable  beverage,  and, 
when  suffered  to  ferment,  forms  an  intoxicating 
fluid,  in  great  request  amon^  the  Mohammedans, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  Koran. 

Each  village  is  usually  surrounded  by  planta- 
tions of  date  and  olive  trees,  the  surplus  produce 
of  which,  with  the  straw  mats  and  earthen  jars 
made  by  the  villagers,  are  partly  exported,  but 
are  mostly  disposed  of  to  Bedonm  traders.  The 
vines  along  the  coast  yield  grapes  and  raisins  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  might  be  made  to  produce 
excellent  wine.  According  to  Delia  Cella,  the 
neglect  of  such  an  advantage  is  less  owing  to  the 
denunciations  of  the  Prophet  than  the  exceeding 
sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  people.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  poultry  are  reared  in  laige  numbers  in  some 
places,  and,  as  animal  food  is  little  consumed, 


solely  upon  the  rains.    These,  when  they  occur,    Uiey  are  principal  objects  of  exportation.    During 
fall  incessantly  for  several  days  and  nights ;  they  [  the  war,  Malta  drew  large  supplies  of  cattle  and 
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other  liTe  stock  from  Tripoli,  and  still  imports 
most  part  of  the  cattle  sent  oat  of  the  country. 
Beef,  though  small,  is  very  good,  as  is  lamb: 
mutton  is  of  inferior  quality.  A  kind  of  wild 
cattle,  the  wild  hog,  antdopes,  bustards,  and  seve- 
ral other  wild  animals  useful  to  man,  are  met  with 
in  abundance.  Laige  beds  of  rock  salt  exist  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  coast,  fish 
of  every  kind  are  most  abundant ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  boats  employed  from  the 
capital,  fishing  does  not  form  a  part  of  public 
industry. 

The  natives  of  this  r^ency  manufacture  car- 
pets, boumouses,  haiks,  and  other  woollen  fabrics, 
camlets,  mat«  of  palm  leaves,  goats'  hair  sacks, 
Morocco  leather  of  different  kinds,  earthenware, 
prepared  skins,  and  a  few  other  articles.  The 
manufacture  of  potash,  like  the  exportation  of  salt, 
is  a  monopoly  of  the  bey.  The  principal  trade 
consists  in  the  barter  of  European  produce  for 
those  of  ihe  interior  of  Africa.  From  Tripoli  cara- 
vans go  to  Mourzouk,  where  a  laige  fair  is  held  in 
December  and  Januar>',  and  to  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  Bomon,  Sockatoo,  Houssa,  Timbuctoo, 
Ac  are  brought.  (See  art.  Fezzam.)  The  Fez- 
zan  merchants  proceed  in  February  and  March  to 
Tripoli,  where  they  receive  their  goods  for  tlie  S. 
upon  credit,  paying  by  exchange  one  year  for  the 
goodi»  purchased  in  the  precediji^.  They  bring 
from  tne  interior  annually  about  1,600  negro 
slaves,  10,000  metacedi  (small  parcels,  each  worth 
a  Venetian  sequin),  of  gold  dust,  700  cwt  of 
natron,  and  1,600  quintals  of  senna  leaves.  The 
articles  they  take  back  are  swords,  pistols,  mock 
pearls,  brass,  tin,  coral,  writing  paper,  and  cotton 
stulfa,  and  these  arricles,  with  provisions,  colonial 
produce,  timber  pitch,  spirits,  cochineal,  indigo, 
damask,  and  other  silk  fabrics,  spirits,  looking- 
glasses  and  toys,  constitute  the  principal  imports 
from  Europe.  The  exports  from  Tripoli  by  sea 
are  wool  of  excellent  quality,  mantles,  and  other 
articles  of  dress,  oil,  senna,  and  other  drugs,  mad- 
der, barilla,  hides,  goat  and  sheep  skins  dressed, 
dates  and  other  fruits,  cattle,  ostrich  feathera, 
UDn,  gold  dust  and  saffron. 

The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  bey  or 
pacha,  who  rules  with  despotic  sway,  and  is  chosen 
from  among  the  Turkish  officers  resident  in  Tri- 
poli, being  confirmed  in  his  authority  by  a  firman 
from  the  Turkish  sultan.  He  presides  in  the 
divan,  and  is  assisted  in  his  various  duties  by  a 
bey-oommander-in-chief ;  an  aga  commanding  the 
Tuikish  soldiers;  the  haya,  or  grand  judge,  who 
discuses  juatice  dailv  at  the  castle  gate  of  the 
capital ;  the  chief  oncers  of  the  treasury  and 
household;  the  aheik-d-bled,  or  head  police  ma- 
gistrate; the  muftiy  or  head  of  the  priesthood; 
And  the  catHj  or  Judge  in  matters  respecting  the 
Mohammedui  faith,  llie  district  governors  seem 
to  have  powers  equivalent  to  the  bey  in  their  own 
districts;  thus,  the  aga  of  Mesurata,  besides  his 
military  attributes,  unites  in  his  own  person  all 
the  judidal  and  legislative  powers  of  the  state. 
The  revenues  of  the  bey  are  derived  from  the 
tribute  of  the  district  governors,  and  the  Arab 
tribes  in  the  interior  taxes  on  the  Jews  and  mer- 
chants, a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  all  land-produce, 
import  and  export  duties,  monopolies,  presents, 
and  exactions,  nnes  for  the  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment, and  confiscations,  their  amount  being  esti- 
mated at  firom  25,000^  to  26,000/.  steriing  a  year ; 
in  addition  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  neces- 
saries for  bis  use  are  procured  by  extortion  from 
his  subjects.  His  standing  army  is  said  to  amount 
to  3,000  men ;  but  in  time  of  war  an  army  of 
10,000  irregular  cavalry  and  40,000  foot  may  be 
iwwid  by  levies  from  the  Arab  tribes. 


The  character  of  the  natives  of  Tripoli  appears 
to  be  very  indifferent.  A  recent  British  traveller 
asserts  that  drunkenness  is  more  common  than  in 
most  towns  in  England.  There  are  public  wine- 
houses,  at  the  doors  of  which  the  Moors  sit  and 
drink  without  any  scruple,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  better  sort  of  people  also  are  great  dnnkers. 
M.  Blaquiere,  the  French  traveller  ])efore  cited, 
says  he  was  unable  to  discover  any  good  qualities 
to  be  contrasted  with  the  attributes  of  revenge, 
avarice,  treachery,  and  deceit,  which  predominate 
alike  in  the  prince  and  the  peasant.  And  yet  such 
is  the  promptitude  with  which  justice  is  admin- 
istered, that  crimes  in  Tripoli  are  less  frequent 
than  in  European  countries,  and  the  people  arc 
more  civilised  than  in  most  parts  of  Barbaiy.  In- 
tolerance towards  Christians  was  formerly  very 
strongly  marked;  but  foreigners  are  now  treated 
with  respect,  piracy  and  Christian  slavery  having 
been  wholly  abolished. 

This  territory  contains  some  Roman  antiouities, 
but  they  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  tne  ad- 
jacent territory  of  Barca.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
generally  shared  in  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  this 
portion  of  Africa.  In  1522  Tripoli  was  given  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  some  authority  over  it,  to  the  knights 
of  Khodes;  but  these  were  driven  from  it  by  the 
Turks  in  1551.  Fezzan  was  rendered  tributary 
about  1714;  but  the  authority  of  the  pacha,  over 
either  that  country  or  Barca,  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  nominal,  or  at  any  rate  very  much 
disturbed. 

Tripoli  (an.  tEa),  a  maritime  city  of  N. 
Africa,  cap.  of  the  above  regency,  on  a  low  rocky 
tongue  of  land,  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  castle  being  m  lat,  S2P  53'  66"  N.,  long. 
13°  10'  58"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  25,000,  of  whom 
about  2,000  are  Jews,  residing  in  a  suburb  of  their 
own.  The  town  is  much  smaller  than  either  Algiers 
or  Tunis ;  it  may  be  |  m.  in  length,  by  5  furlongs 
in  breadth ;  but  its  sba^ie  is  very  irregular.  It  is 
encompassed  by  high  and  thick  walls,  the  original 
stone-work  of  which  appears  to  have  been  very 
good ;  but  they  have  been  patched  up  in  all  di- 
rections with  mud  and  fragments.  A  good  many 
cannon  are  mouuted  on  the  ramparts,  and  Tripoli 
has  some  degree  of  strength  as  a  fortress;  it  is 
entered  by  two  gates,  one  to  the  E.  and  the  other 
to  the  S.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  the  town  apijears 
to  be  sendcircular;  and  the  extreme  whiteness  of 
the  square  flat  buildings,  covered  with  Ihne,  which 
in  this  climate  encounters  the  sun's  fiercest  rays, 
is  very  striking.  The  baths  form  clusters  of  large 
cupolas,  to  the  number  of  8  or  10,  crowded  togetIi(>r 
in  different  parts  of  the.  town.  The  mosques  are 
in  general  surrounded  by  plantations  of  Indian  figs 
and  date-trees,  which,  at  a  distance,  give  the  whole 
city  a  novel  and  pleasing  aspect.  Internally,  how- 
ever, it  has  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  and  mean 
houses.  The  pacha's  castle  is  at  the  E.  end,  within 
the  walls,  with  a  dockyard  adjoining.  It  is  very 
ancient,  and  inclosed  by  a  high  strong  wall ;  and 
the  numerous  buildings  which  have  been  added 
at  different  periods  to  its  interior,  to  receive  the 
junior  branches  of  the  royal  family,  have  both  de- 
prived it  of  all  symmetry,  and  increased  it  to  a 
little  irregular  town.  Tripoli  is,  in  most  respects, 
inferior  to  the  capitals  of  the  other  Barbary  re- 
gencies. However,  in  point  of  tranquillity  and 
cleanliness,  Tripoli  might  be  taken  as  a  model 
by  some  European  towns  in  the  Mediterranean. 
I'hongh  it  possess  neither  the  elegance  nor  the 
regularity  or  Yaletta,  there  are  few  acts  of  violence 
committed  in  the  streets,  and  robberies  are  alto- 
gether unknown.  Independent  of  a  nightly  patrol, 
there  is  a  guard  stationed  in  each  street,  who  is 
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responsible  for  whatever  may  occur  in  it.  There 
is,  besides,  always  a  number  of  persons  kept  for 
the  express  purpose  of  sweeping  the  town.  The 
caravanserais,  mosques,  and  houses  of  the  different 
consuls  and  higher  classes,  are  usually  built  of 
stone,  and  regularly  whitewashed  twice  a  year; 
the  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders  are  of  earth,  small 
stones,  and  mortar.  Tripoli  has  6  mosques  of  the 
first  rank,  with  minarets,  and  6  smaller  ones.  The 
great  mosque  has  a  roof  composed  of  small  cupolas, 
supported  W 16  elegant  Done  columns  of  fine  grey 
marble.  There  are  8  s^rnagogues,  one. or  two 
places  of  worship  for  Christians,  several  market- 
places, caf<^  and  European  hotels.  £.  of  the  town, 
on  a  tract  of  rocky  and  elevated  ground,  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  cemetery,  where  several  remains  of 
antiquity  have  been  discovered,  and  some  portions 
of  Roman  tesseUated  pavements,  fragments  of  co- 
lumns, and  entablatures,  built  up  in  modem  walls, 
are  met  with  in  the  cit;|^.  The  most  striking  relic 
of  antiquity,  however,  is  a  magnificent  triumphal 
arch,  near  the  marine  gate,  at  present  used  as  a 
storehouse.  Though  half  sunk  in  sand,  its  upper 
part  is  still  in  good  preservation ;  and  an  inscrip- 
tion shows  that  it  nad  been  erected  In  164,  m 
honour  of  the  emperors  Aurelius  Antoninus  and 
L.  Verus.  It  is  built  of  huge  blocks  of  marble, 
without  cement,  and  has  been  ornamented  with 
warlike  trophies  and  other  carvings  in  relief.  The 
ceiling  also  is  beautifully  sculptured. 

The  harbour  of  Tripoli,  though  not  very  spa- 
cious, is  safe,  and  capable  of  accommodating  a 
laige  fleet  of  merchant  ships.  Small  frigates, 
whose  dnught  of  water  does  not  exceed  18  ft., 
may  also  ride  there  in  perfect  safety.  It  is  formed 
by  a  long  reef  of  rocks  running  out  to  the  N£., 
and  by  other  reefs  to  the  E.  In  the  deepest  part 
there  are  iix>m  5  to  6  fathoms  water.  It  is  de- 
fended by  the  new  Spanish  and  French  forts,  the 
reef  and  insulated  rocks  on  the  W.,  and  by  two 
other  fbrtB  on  the  beach  to  the  E.  It  is  the 
principal  entrepdt  for  the  maritime  trade  for  the 
regency. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  from  and  to  various  countries 
at  the  port  of  Tripoli,  in  the  year  1864 :— 


Couatric 

Importa 

Esporu 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain  and  > 
Posseaiions    .      j 

26,880 

16,670 

Italy  .... 

18,900 

44,670 

Turkey 

9,690 

22,600 

France      .^    . 

2,600 

11,600 

Tunis 

1.000 

12,260 

Venice       • 

Total.       . 

2,700 
66,770 

4,000 

121,600 

The  shipping,  in  1864,  comprised  234  vessels,  of 
20,739  tons,  which  entered  the  port  Of  these,  87 
vosfeels,  of  a  total  of  5,047  tons,  with  cai^goes  of 
28,200/.  ill  value,  sailed  under  the  British  flag. 

Tripoli,  or  Tarabi.us,  a  town  and  sea-port 
of  Syria,  cap.  of  the  pachalic  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  130  m.  SW.  Aleppo.  Lat.  34° 
26'  22"  N.,  long.  35°  51'  32"  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  15,000.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
branch  of  Mount  Lebanon,  on  a  small  triangular 
plain,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  sea:  the 
Slarina,  SW.  from  the  city,  on  a  projecting  point 
of  land,  is  the  place  where  merchant  ships  usually 
load  and  unload  their  cargoes.  Tripoli  is  one  of 
the  neatest  towns  in  S3rria,  and  is  surrounded  by 
tine  gardens ;  but  its  neighbourhood  being  marshy, 
its  climate  is  frequently  unhealthy.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  small  river  Kadisha,  which,  however, 
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is  too  shallow  to  be  navigable  even  for  boats.  The 
houses  are  principally  of  stone,  and  many  parts  of 
the  dty  bear  traces  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Crusadere,  particularly  some  high  Gothic  arcades 
over  certain  streets ;  but  there  are  no  public  build- 
ings worth  notice.  Tripoli  is  commanded  by  an 
old  castle  on  the  heights  behind,  built  during  the 
Crusades  by  the  CJount  de  Toulouse.  The  name 
Tripoli  is  derived  from  its  being  formerly  divided 
into  three  separate  towns  at  short  distances  from 
each  other;  and,  in  fact,  El  Mina,  as  the  Marina 
is  sometimes  called,  is  a  distinct  town  from  Tripoli 
proper.  Numerous  granite  columns  and  other 
ruins  may  still  be  seen  along  the  shore.  The  port 
of  Tripou,  to  the  N.  of  the  Marina,  and  opposite 
the  town,  is  merely  a  roadstead,  sheltered  on  the 
W.  by  some  rockv  islets,  and  is  safe  only  in  fine 
weather.  It  is  dangerous  in  winter,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  equinoxes,  from  the  foulness  of  the 
bottom  and  the  prevalence  of  strong  gales.  It 
has,  however,  some  trade,  exporting  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  with  small  quantities  of  oil, 
wax,  cochineal,  galls,  and  soap,  manufactured  in 
the  town.  There  are  numerous  Greeks  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  a  large  share  of  the  trade  a 
in  their  hands.  It  is,  also,  the  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  and  the  residence  of  several  European 
consius. 

Tripoli  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  in  1108.  It 
had  previously  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
seats  of  Oriental  literature,  and  possessed  a  very 
large  collection  of  Persian  and  Arabic  works.  It 
is  said  that  100  copyists  were  constantly  kept 
employed  copying  manuscripts,  and  that  the 
princes  of  Tnpoli  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
messengers  into  foreign  countries  to  discover  and 
purchase  rare  and  valuable  works.  Unfortunately, 
tiowever,  this  extensive  and  precious  collection, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  100,000  vols.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Crusaders,  who  displayed  on  this 
occasion  the  same  fanatical  zeal  of  Vhich  thcv 
accused,  though  perhaps  umustly,  the  Arabs  in 
the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  libra^.  (See  Alex- 
andria.} A  priest  in  the  suite  of  Count  Bertrand 
de  St.  Gilles,  having  visited  an  apartment  of  the 
library  in  which  were  a  number  of  duplicate  copies 
of  the  Koran,  reported  that  it  contained  none  but 
the  impious  works  of  Mohammed,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, it  should  be  destroyed.  And  thereupon 
it  was  forthwith  set  on  fire.  Balbi  states,  aftir 
Quatrem^  de  Quincy,  that  this  library  contained 
no  fewer  than  3,000,000  vols.  (Bibliothfeques  dc 
Vienne,  p.  81.)  Michaud  mort  properly  rejects 
this  statement  as  incredible  and  absurd,  and 
adopts  in  preference  the  reasonable  account  given 
by  Kovain.  (Histoire  des  Croisades,  ii.  43,  eii. 
1841.) 

TRIPOLIZZA,  or  TRIPOLITZA,  a  town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  cap.  dep.  Mantinea,  and, 
under  the  Turks,  the  cap.  of  the  Morea,  near  the 
centre  of  which  it  is  situated,  20  m.  S.  by  W. 
Aigos.  Pop.  8,150  in  1861.  The  town  stands  in 
a  plain  nearly  2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  before  the  late  war  was  about  3  m.  in  circuit, 
and  probably  more  populous  than  Athens ;  but  we 
can  form  no  estimate  of  its  present  population.  It 
is  of  modem  origin,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  itt 
name  to  its  having  been  princinally  constructe*! 
of  the  ruins  of  the  three  cities  of  Fegea,  Mantinea, 
and  Pallantium,  the  sites  of  all  which  are  at  no 
great  distance.  Previously  to  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion it  had  some  large  and  conspicuous  buUdings; 
but  it  sufiiered  severely  during  its  capture  and  sack 
bv  the  Greeks  in  Oct  1821,  and  its  ruin  wascoin- 
pleted  when  it  was  retaken  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in 
1825 :  an  arched  gateway  is  now  said  to  be  the 
only  existing  relic  of  the  Turkish  period.    But  it 
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w  agilin  rising  from  its  ruins,  and  is  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  treasuries  in  Greece  and  of  other  go- 
yemment  establishments. 

TROAD  (THE),  or  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Troy,  and  the  scene  of  the  battles  described  in  the 
Iliad.  The  situation  of  this  classical  repon  has 
been  pointed  out  with  sufficient  precision  by 
Homer,  and  has  been  admitted,  from  the  earliest 
antiquity,  to  comprise  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor 
bounded  by,  and  immediately  8.  of,  the  W.  en- 
trance to  the  Hellespont,  opposite  the  island  of 
Tenedos,  having^  Mount  Ida  on  the  £.,  and  the 
gulf  of  Adramyti  on  the  S.  Here,  no  doubt,  are 
the  cmiqri  uln  TrojafuU:-^ 

*  Hac  ibat  Simois ;  hie  est  Slgela  tellns ; 
Hie  stefterat  PrUmi  regia  oeUa  teais : 
niic  ^addes,  illic  tendebat  UlysseB ; 
Hie  lacer  admlwoB  temiit  Hector  equos.' 

Ovid,  HeroUes,  i.  lin.  88. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  immortality  of  renown 
that  has  been  conferred  on  the  *  heaven-built '  city, 
and  the  interest  which  the  Troad  has  alwAys  ex- 
cited, such  have  been  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  influence  of  war,  the  ravages  of  barbarians, 
and  the  lapse  of  ages,  that  it  is  now  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  reconcile  the  descriptions  of  Homer  with  the 
existing  appearances  of  tne  country. 

The  Troad  has  been  examined  by  several 
learned  traveHers,  including  Chandler,  Wood, 
Chevalier,  Clarke,  Hobhouse,  Gell,  and  others. 
Bat  as  none  of  them  had  the  means  of  making  a 
proper  topographical  plan  of  the  country,  and  as 
Its  appearance,  and  especially  the  magnitude  and 
even  number  of  Uie  rivers,  differs  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
their  conflicting  statements,  even  had  they  not 
been  mostly  under  the  influence  of  some  precon- 
ceived theory.  The  system  of  Chevalier,  which 
for  a  while  was  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in,  was 
founded  on  the  assumpdon  that  the  Mendere,  the 
principal  river  of  the  Troad,  was  the  8imois,  and 
that  the  small  river  to  the  S.  of  the  latter,  the 
Boumabashi  or  Kerki-Joss,  was  the  Scamander  of 
Homer.  This  hypothesis  is  now,  however,  gene- 
rally abandoned,  and  it  is  Indeed  surprising  it 
should  ever  have  obtained  cimency.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  mi- 
nute details  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  a  map, 
we  shall  merely  observe  that  Major  Kennel  and 
Mr.  Madaren  have  all  but  demonstrated  that  the 
Mendere  is  identical  with  the  Scamander  of  the 
Iliad;  and  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Chandler,  that 
theThymbrius  (now  the  Dumbrek-soA),  a  river 
to  the  N£.  of  the  Mendere,  with  which  it  unites 
before  they  fall  into  the  sea,  is  the  Simois  of 
Homer,  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  established  by 
Mr.  Maclaren.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  river  in  the 
Troad,  excepting  the  Mendere,  that  in  any  respect 
corresponds  with  the  descriptions  given  in  the 
Iliad  of  the  Simois ;  and  the  plain  between  the 
Mendere  and  the  Thymbrins  is  the  only  one  of 
sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the  battles  described 
by  the  poet  being  fought. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  conclusively  shown  (iit  188, 
8vo.  ed.)  that  the  ruins  at  'PaUtio  Cattifat,  or 
laarlik,  are  certainly  those  of  the  New  Ilium  of 
Strabo.  They  are  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
about  3  m.  from  the  sea,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Mendere  and  Thymbrius.  Here  the 
learned  traveller  found  not  only  the  traces  but  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  citadel ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  visit  the  Turks  were  employed  in 
raising  yast  blocks  of  marble  from  the  foundations 
of  this  edifice,  which  exhibited  the  colossal  and 
massive  style  of  architecture  peculiar  to  the  early 
ages  of  Greek  history.    The  ground  around  was 
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covered  with  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  and 
medals  have  been  discovered  amon^  the  ruins. 

In  the  time  of  Strabo,  New  Ilium,  whose  po- 
sition is  thus  clearly  identified,  was  believed  by  its 
inhab.  to  occupy  t^  identical  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  such  had  been  the  belief  uniformly  en- 
tertained by  them  from  the  earliest  period: 
'  Hence,'  says  Tacitus,  <  llienaea  cmtiquitatis  gloria 
poUetKoiC  (AnnaL,  lib.  iv.  cap.  55.)  Strabo, 
nowever,  places  the  old  city  considerably  more  to 
the  £.,  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Machuren  in  rejecting 
this  statement,  and  in  believing  that  the  old  aiul 
new  citj^  stood  upon  the  same  site.  The  fact  is, 
that  a  city  taken  by  an  enemy,  and  given  up  to 
military  execution,  is  never  completely  destroyed ; 
the  foundations,  with  portions  of  its  walls  and 
temples,  are  alwaj's  sure  to  remain,  and  these  with 
the  ruins  afford  many  facilities  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  dty.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  destruction  of  Troy  was  in  any  respect  more 
complete  than  that  of'^  Thebes  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  yet  the  latter  was  rebuilt  in  the  course 
of  20  yeans.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
the  conqueror  now  named  visited  New  Ilium,  m 
the  full  conviction  that  it  represented  the  ancient 
city,  sacrificed  to  Minerva  and  the  manes  of 
Pnam,  conferred  immunities  on  the  inhabs.,  and 
gave  orders  that  the  walls  of  the  town  should  be 
rebuilt,  which  intention  was  carried  into  effect 
after  his  death  by  Lysimachus.  It  is  childish  to 
suppose  that  Alexander  should  have  done  this 
unless  he  had  been  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  the 
old  and  new  city ;  and  neither  Arrian,  nor  any  one 
else  of  his  historians,  so  much  as  insinuates  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  It  would  be  rash  and 
unwarrantable  to  set  aside  such  evidence  on  the 
sole  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who  has, 
in  this  instance,  been  followed  by  Strabo,  more 
especially  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  site  of 
New  nium  corresponds  incomparably  better  with 
the  Ilium  of  Homer  than  any  other  site  on  the 
Troad. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that,  before  endeavouring 
to  point  out  the  situation  of  Troy,  it  might  have 
been  as  well  to  enquire  whether  that  city  ever 
existed,  and  whether  any  such  war  as  that  of  Troy 
was  ever  carried  on.  But  such  enquiries  would 
be  wholly  misplaced  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  and 
though  it  hail  been  otherwise,  they  would  be 
wholly  superfluous.  It  is  the  mere  wantonness  of 
scepticism  to  call  in  question  the  existence  of 
Troy.  Even  if  there  were  nothing  more,  the  Iliad, 
which  obviously  describes  real  and  not  fictitious 
events,  would  be  conclusive  of  the  question ;  and 
when  we  add  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most 
ancient  and  best  Greek  authors,  including  Hesiod, 
Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  and  the  traditions 
universally  prevalent  as  to  the  event,  we  should 
be  quite  as  much  disposed  to  deny  the  existence 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  or  even  Jerusalem,  as  of 
Troy. 

Exclusive  of  Troy,  the  Troad  contained,  at  a 
later  period,  some  other  cities,  such  as  Sigeum,  on 
the  seashore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  near 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  adjoining 
the  barrow  or  mound  called  the  tomb  of  Achilles. 
It  was  founded  posterior  to  the  siege  of  Troy  by 
an  iEolian  colony.  It  had,  however,  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  But  the  town  of 
Alexandria  Troas,  an  the  coast,  about  17  m.  S. 
from  Sigeum,  was  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  towns  in  the  Troad  built  after  the  destniction 
of  Troy.  It  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals ;.  and  became,  under  the  Ro- 
mans, one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  their  Asiatic 
colonics.  (Strabo,  lib.  xiii.)  It  is  twice  mentioned 
in  the  *  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  and  was  the  scene  of 
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a  miracle.  (Acts,  caps.  xvL  and  xx.)  Its  sit«, 
now  called  Eski  Stamboul,  is  identified  by  the  re- 
mains of  walls  and  other  buildings,  including  a 
theatre,  gymnasium,  and  a  magnificent  aqueduct, 
that  sufficiently  attest  its  ancient  magnificence. 

TRONDHJEM  (vulg.  Dnmtheim),  a  town  and 
sea-port  of  Norway,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name, 
on  die  Nid  (whence  its  an.  name  Nidrosia),  at  ite 
mouth,  in  the  deep  gulf  called  Trondhj em-fiord, 
275  m.  NE.  Bei^en.  Pop.  16,012  in  1861.  The 
fortress  of  Munkholm,  bristling  with  cannon, 
stands  on  a  small  island  in  the  fiord  opposite  the 
city ;  but  it  is  more  seryiceable  as  a  prison  than  a 
military  outwork.  Trondhjem  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  biult,  though  its  houses  are  almost  all  of  wood. 
The  streets  are  spacious,  with  water  cisterns  at 
their  intersections ;  and  the  town  has  a  singular 
air  of  cleanness  and  comfort.  The  most  remark- 
able edifice  is  the  cathedral,  built  principally  of 
stone,  and  founded  early  in  the  11th  century, 
though  little  of  the  original  structure  remains ; 
that  little,  howeyer,  is  enough  to  show  that  it  had 
been  originally  one  of  the  most  magnificent  eccle- 
siastical structures  in  Europe.  Part  of  the  archi- 
tecture is  Saxon,  the  rest  Gothic,  and  round  and 
pointed  arches  are  frequently  intermixed.  The 
extreme  length  has  been  346  ft.,  and  its  breadth 
84  ft;  but  the  W.  end,  where  was  the  grand 
entrance,  had  a  chapel  at  each  comer,  making  the 
breadth  of  that  front  140  fU  Only  the  transept 
and  E.  end  of  the  building  are  now  roofed  m 
and  used;  the  W.  part  seryes  for  a  timber 
yard.  There  are  three  other  churches,  all  plain 
structures ;  a  hospital  for  the  aged  and  infirm ;  a 
woriihouse;  a  public  library  and  museum,  in  which 
are  collections  of  books,  minerals,  natural  history, 
and  antiquities,  a  public  grammar  school,  lAn- 
castrian  schools,  a  theatre,  and  many  hos])ital9 
and  charitable  institutions.  The  palace  of  the 
military  commandant,  though  constructed  wholly 
of  wood,  is  held  the  first  edifice  of  its  kind  in 
Scandinavia. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a  corporation  of  twelve 
persons,  elected  from  among  the  mercantile  body ; 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts,  for  all  the 
country  N.  of  the  Dovre-fjekL  The  roadstead  of 
Trondhjem  is  but  indifferent,  being  unprotected 
both  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  the  bottom  UK>se 
ground  in  20  fathoms :  the  river  docs  not  admit 
vessels  drawing  more  than  10  or  12  ft.  water. 
Dried  finh,  tar,  deals,  and  copper  from  Horaas,  are 
the  principal  articles  of  export.  Trondhjem-fjord 
never  freezes;  and  the  cold  of  winter,  though 
severe,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  at  Koraas,  which 
lies  more  to  the  S.  The  surrounding  country  is 
studded  with  merchants'  villas ;  and  immediately 
beyond  the  town  is  an  extensive  suburb,  reached 
by  a  good  wooden  bridge  across  the  river. 

Troniihicm  is  connected  by  a  continuous  car- 
riage-road with  the  Swedish' capital ;  and  there 
are  stearaere  runnuig  between  Trondhjem  and 
Ilammerfest,  calling  off  Tromsoo  and  other  inter- 
mediate ports,  from  spring  till  Sept.  English  is 
understood  and  spoken  by  many  of  the  inhabs. 
The  lower  classes  generally  read  and  write ;  and, 
among  the  opulent,  many  are  distmguished  for 
their  literar\'  taste. 

TROIS  KIVIEKES.    See  Three  Rivers. 

TROND  (ST.),  Flem.  St  Truyen,  a  town  of 
Belgium,  prov.  limbourg,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Demer,  20  m.  W.  by  S.  Maestricht, 
Pop.  11,039  in  1860.  The  town  is  supposed  to 
owe  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded 
here  in  6o7:  it  was  formerly  fortified;  but  its 
works  were  dismantled  in  1G97.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  fire-arms,  and  some 
trade  in  lace  and  leather.    A  sanguinary  action 
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took  place  between  the  French  and  Austrlans,  in 
its  yicinity,  in  1793. 

TROON,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ayrshire,  on  a 
point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  6  nu  N.  bv 
W.  Ayr,  and  8  m.  SW.  Kilmarnock.  Pop.  2,427 
in  1861.  Troon  is  a  neat,  well-built  town.  The 
par.  church  is  at  Dundonald,  about  4  m.  distant ; 
out  it  has  a  chapel-of-ease  and  a  chapel  belonging 
to  the  United  Secession  church.  Troon  Harbour, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  promontoiv  on  which  the. 
town  is  built,  is  the  most  accessible  of  any  on  the 
A3rrshire  coast,  has  16  fL  water  at  low  q>rin^ 
ebbs,  and  sufficient  accommodation  for  a  great 
number  of  ships.  Its  advantages  had,  however, 
been  w^holly  neglected  till  it  came  into  the  pof»- 
session  of  its  present  proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, who  has  constructed  a  large  dry  or  gravinf? 
dock,  for  the  building  or  repair  of  vessels  of  large 
size;  a  smaller  dry  dock  and  a  wet  dock,  that 
will  accommodate  50  sail.  It  is  also  furnished 
with  commodious  warehouses  and  a  harbour- 
li^ht.  The  Tro<m  has  been  united,  by  a  railway, 
with  Kilmarnock,  by  which  it  has  been  made,  ti» 
some  extent  at  least,  the  port  of  the  latter.  Great 
quantities  of  coal  are  raised  in  the  vicinity,  which, 
being  brought  to  this  port  by  tlie  railway  for 
shipment,  are  exported  to  the  amount-,  in  ordinary 
years,  of  about  168,000  tons.  Ship-building  eni- 
plovs  from  100  to  200  hands;  and  rope  and  sail- 
making,  and  the  trades  connected  with  them,  are 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  On  the  1st  of 
Jan.  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  7  sailing 
vessels,  of  915  tons  burthen.  The  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  and  Ayr  railway  passes  within  less  than 
a  mile*  of  Troon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
branch  railway. 

TROPEZ  (ST.),  a  maritime  town  of  France, 
dcp.  Var,  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  38  m. 
E.bv  N.  Toulon.  Pop.  3,358  in  18G1.  The  in- 
scriptions, medals,  <fec.,  foimd  here  prove  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  Heraclea^  an  important  mari- 
time town  of  antiquity.  It  has  a  citadel,  an<l 
towards  the  sea  is  defended  by  some  old  walli< ; 
its  port  is  spacious  and  good,*  but  is  little  fre- 
quente<l,  exce|)t  by  fishermen,  which  compriM?  a 
large  proportion  of  its  inhabs.  St.  Trojicz  is  tlio 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  council  of 
prud'hommcs,  and  a  school  of  navigation. 

TROPPAU.  a  town  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
cap.  Austrian  Silesia,  and  of  the  principality  ami 
circle  of  it«  own  name ;  on  the  Oppa,  a  tributary' 
of  the  Oder,  37  m.  NE.  Olmutz,  on  a  bmncii 
line  of  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Cracow.  Pop. 
13,861  in  1857.  The  town  is  walled,  and  entered 
by  four  gates,  and  is  well  built.  Its  princijiai 
edifices  comprise  a  castle,  town-hall,  theatre,  high 
school,  and  sundry  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of 
courts  for  its  province,  circle,  and  duchy,  a  tri- 
bunal of  commerce,  a  gynmasium^  to  which  a 
flourishing  museum  was  attached  m  1814,  and 
considerable  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  with  others  of  soap  and  leather. 

Troppau  was,  from  20th  OcL  to  20th  Nov., 
1820,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  diplomatic  con- 
gress, which  afterwards  removed  to  Laybach. 

TROY,  a  town  or  city  of  the  United  Sutes,  in 
New  York,  co.  Rensselaer,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Hudson  River,  7  m.  NNE.  Albany.  Pop. 
39,230  in  1860.  The  town  stands  on  the'alla^'ial 
fiat  on  both  sides  the  river,  but  principally  on  the 
£.  bank,  where  it  is  backed  by  some  eminences 
dignified  with  the  names  of  Mounts  Ida  and 
Olympus.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  most  of  the 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
well  built,  the  houses  being  commonly  of  brick, 
and  some  of  stone.  The  thoroughfares  are,  in 
general,  about  60  ft.  in  breadth,  macadamiBed, 
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Bhadod  with  trees,  and  well  lighted.  Many  of 
the  public  buildings  are  elegant,  particularly  the 
court-house,  with  a  Grecian  front,  and  the  episco- 
pal church,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modem 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  manj  churches  for  other  sects,  2  large  female 
seminanes,  the  Kensselaer  Institute,  a  lyceum  of 
natural  history,  academy,  Lancastrian  school, 
orphan  asylum,  house  of  mdustry,  county  prison, 
mechanics',  national,  and  other  halls.  The  city 
is  abundantly  watered  by  subterranean  iron  pipes 
iiom  a  basin  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lansing- 
burg,  72  ft.  above  the  city  plain.  The  height  and 
volume  of  water  are  sufficient  to  furnish  ^'ets  d^eau 
m  the  city,  and  to  throw  large  streams,  m  case  of 
fire,  through  hose,  without  the  intervention  of 
engines.  Two  streams  join  the  Hudson  within 
the  city,  and  afford  water  power  for  many  fac- 
tories. Troy  has  several  cotton  mills,  yrith*  paper 
and  slitting  mills,  nail  and  iron  works,  brewenes, 
tanneries,  and  leather  factories.  The  trade  of 
Troy  by  land  is  with  an  extensive  range  of 
country  £.  and  N.,  within  which  there  are  above 
a  hundred  cotton  factories.  W.  Troy  is  on  the 
United  Champlain  and  Erie  canal, -and  at  present 
communicates  with  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a 
bridge.  Kensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad  crosses 
the  Hudson  at  Troy  by  a  bnd^e  1,600  ft,  in 
length,  resting  upon  8  stone  piers.  Troy  was 
first  incorporated  in  1796,  and  has  now  become 
the  third  city  in  the  state,  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance. 

TROWBRIDGE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Wilte.,  hund.  Melksham,  on  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Avon,  the  Were,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  21  m.  NW.  Salisbury, 
and  105  m.  WSW.  London  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  9,626  in  1861.  The  principal 
street  is  spacious,  but  the  others  are  generally 
narrow  and  inconvenient,  and  though  some  of  the 
bouses  are  ^ood,  the  greater  proportion  are  but 
indiflerent.  Many  are,  however,  constructed  of 
stone,  and  the  town  is  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas.  Trowbridge  Churcn,  a  large  and  strikmg 
edifice,  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  two  side  aisles, 
with  attached  chapels,  in  the  windows  of  which 
is  a  good  deal  of  stained  glass,  and  lofty  N.  and 
S.  porches.  The  two  side  aisles  are  separated 
from  the  nave  by  five  pointed  arches,  springing 
fmm  clustered  columns,  and  are  externally  em- 
battled and  ornamented  with  crocketed  pinnacles : 
at  the  W.  extremity  is  a  large  tower  with  a 
tapering  spire.  The  living,  a  rectory,  worth  600i 
a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
Trinity  Church,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  is  a 
fine  building,  with  a  considerable  number  of  free 
sittings.  It  has,  also,  meeting-houses  for  General 
and  Particular  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans, 
Independents,  and  other  dissenters ;  a  free  school 
and  an  almshouse.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth  was  established  in  Trowbridge  at  an  early 
perio<1.  Cassimeres,  fancy  kerseys,  and  tweeds, 
and  other  narrow  woollens,  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducts. The  Kennett  and  Avon  canal  passes  about 
1  m.  N.  of  the  town,  placing  it  in  commimication 
vrith  London  on  the  one  hand  and  Bristol  on  the 
other.  Trowbridge  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
CO.  magistrates,  who  hold  petty  sessions  here 
monthly,  and  a  court  of  requests,  for  debts  not 
above  5/.,  every  three  weeks.  Markets,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays :  fairs,  Aug.  6  to  7,  for 
cattle. 

Crabbe,  the  poet,  was  for  18  years  rector  of  this 
par.,  where  he  died,  Feb.  3rd,  1832. 

TROVES  (an.  Treca  and  Augwttobona  Trinu- 
9htm),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aube,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  Seine,  w^hich  parth'  surrounds  it, 
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and  is  partly  diverted  into  its  interior  by  nume- 
rous canals,  for  the  supply  of  its  various  factories ; 
92  m.  ESE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Basel.  Pop.  34,613.  The  town  is  inclosed  by  an 
old  wall  inj)retty  good  condition,  and  has  several 
suburbs.  The  town  is  but  ill-built,  most  of  its 
houses  being  constructed  of  timber ;  though  somo 
of  its  new  Quarters  are  clean  and  sufficiently  well 
laid  out.  Before  the  Revolution,  Troyes  com- 
prised 22  pars.,  but  their  number  has  since  been 
greatly  diminished.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic 
structure,  chiefl;^  constructed  on  the  site  of  a 

Srevious  edifice,  m  the  13th  centuiy,  though  not 
nished  till  towards  the  end  of  the  16th.  Its 
interior  length  is  374  ft. ;  breadth,  164  ft. ;  height 
of  the  vault,  96  ft,  and  of  the  cupola  extemallv, 
204  ft.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  curious  stained 
glass  in  this  church,  the  figures  representing  the 
king^  of  France,  counts  of  Champagne,  bishops  of 
Troyes,  and  other  personages  of  the  13th  century, 
in  the  peculiar  costume  of  that  period,  and  of  the 
size  of  life.  Some  of  the  other  churches  deserve 
being  visited.  The  town-hall  is  an  edifice  of  the 
17th  century,  with  a  handsome  front,  and  a  hall 
in  which  are  the  marble  busts  of  the  most  distin- 
guished natives  of  Troyes.  The  museum  contains 
collections  of  mineralogy,  natural  histor>%  and 
paintings ;  and  the  public  library  is  said  to  com- 
prise 66,000  printed  vols.,  and  nearly  6,000  MSS. 
The  hall  in  which  these  works  are  piaced  is  about 
160  ft.  in  length,  and  30  ft.  in  width;  and  on  its 
panels  are  paintings  by  Gonthier,  representing 
the  principal  achievements  of  Henry  IV.  The 
prefecture,  bishop's  palace  seminary,  hospital, 
court-house,  public  baths,  and  abattoir  are  the 
other  most  remarkable  buildings.  The  environs 
are  particularly  beautifuL  It  is  the  seat  of  courta 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  council  of  prud'hommes ;  l^e  resi- 
dence of  an  inspector-general  of  navigation.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton,  hosiery,  calico,  wooUeii 
dloths,  blankets,  and  cotton  and  woollen  yam; 
with  bleaching  establishments,  for  which  the 
water  of  the  Seine  is  said  to  be  most  suitable; 
and  paper-mills. 

Troyes  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  Champagne, 
and  it  was  here  that  Hen.  V.  of  England  eepousetl 
Catherine  of  France.  In  1429  it  was  taken  from 
the  English  by  the  French  troops,  under  Joan  of 
Arc  In  the  campaign  of  1814,  it  was  the  head- 
(juarters  of  Napoleon.  Among  the  distinguLshe<l 
individuals,  natives  of  Troyes,  may  be  specified 
Pope  Urban  IV.,  the  sculptor  Girardon,  and  the 
painter  Mignard. 

TRURO,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  hund.  Powder,  on 
the  Fal,  7  m.  N.  by  E.  Falmouth,  and  230  m. 
WSW.  London,  on  the  Great  Western  cailwav. 
Pop.  of  parL  bor.  11,337  in  1861,  Truro  is  the 
handsomest,  and,  including  its  suburbs,  the  largest 
town  in  Cornwall.  It  owes  its  increase  and  pro- 
sperity partly  to  its  being  in  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant mining  district,  and  a  principal  stannary 
town,  and  partly  to  its  situation  on  a  river  navi- 
gable at  high  water  by  vessels  of  100  tons.  The 
streets  are  partially  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
The  town  and  bor.  are  comprised  in  the  3  pars,  of 
St.  Mary,  Kenwyn,  and  St.  Clement's.  St.  Mary's 
church  18  built  of  Roborouj^h  stone,  which,  at  first 
sight,  seems  like  granite,  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
perpendicular  style.  The  interior  has,  however, 
been  modernised ;  and  a  steeple  has  been  attached 
to  the  church.  The  living,  a  rectory  worth  135/. 
a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Mount  Edgecumbc 
There  are  meeting  houses  for  Independents,  Wes- 
leyans, Baptbts  Unitarians,  Friends,  Bryanitcs, 
and  various  other  sects;  and  a  grammar  school, 
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founded  in  1760,  which  has  an  income  of  100^  a 
year,  with  two  exhibitions  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  Sir  H.  Davy  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  this  school.  It  has  also  an  almshouse 
and  several  minor  charities,  town  and  coinage 
halls,  a  county  infirmary,  bairacks,  theatre,  wora- 
house,  a  small  gaol,  a  subscription  library,  and 
several  societies  for  instruction  or  amusement. 
The  exports  of  Truro  consist  chiefly  of  tin  and 
copper,  with  some  paper  and  carpeting  made  in 
the  town. 

Truro  is  of  high  antiquihr,  and  had  formerly  a 
castle  built  in  ^e  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  some 
other  ancient  edifices ;  but  these  no  longer  exist. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription ;  its  earliest 
charter  appearing  to  have  been  one  granted  by 
Reginald,  earl  of  Cornwall,  at  an  uncertain  date, 
but  certainly  before  1280.  It  is  now  divided  into 
2  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  5  alder- 
men, and  18  councillors.  It  has  a  commission 
of  the  peace,  a  weekly  court  of  record,  and  some 
minor  courts.  It  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  23  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  voting,  down 
to  the  Reform  Act,  having  been  in  the  mayor  and 
26  capital  buzgesses.  The  old  parL  bor.  comprised 
only  the  central  part  of  the  town,  and  the  adiacent 
part  of  Kenwyn  par.,  but  the  Boundary  Act  at 
least  doubled  its  former  extent.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 631  in  1865.  Markets,  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, and  a  cattle  market  the  firet  Wednesday  in 
every  month :  fairs,  four  times  a  year,  principally 
for  cattle. 

TRUXILLO,  or  TRUJILLO,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Estiemadura,  prov.  Caceres,  cap.  dep.,  on  the 
Tozo,  a  tributary  of  the  Ta^s,  and  on  the  high- 
road between  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  134  m.  SW.  by 
W.  the  former.  Pop.  4,977  in  1867.  Truxillo  is 
divided  intx>  the  dty,  the  old  town,  and  the 
citadel,  which  successively  occupy  the  foot,  acli- 
vity,  and  summit  of  a  hill  facing  tne  S.  The  city 
is  the  newest  portion  ;  it  is  well  laid  out,  and  has 
a  fine  square,  and  several  handsome  residences, 
most  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  having  removed 
thither  from  the  old  town.  In  the  square  is  a 
large  mansion,  once  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Pizarro,  a  native  of  I'ruxiUo ;  the  front  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
conquest  of  Peru.  The  old  town,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  is  lU-built  and  dirty ;  but  the  castle,  with  s 
mixture  of  ancient  and  Saracenic  architecture,  is 
imposing ;  and  the  appearance  of  Truxillo  at  a 
distance  is  ve^  prepossessbg.  It  has  the  usual 
complement  of  cnurcbes  and  convents,  with  se- 
veral hospitals,  and  manufactories  of  leather  and 
linen  fabrics. 

The  name  of  this  town  appears  to  be  a  oomip- 
tion  of  TurrtM  JuUa,  It  is  supposed  to  be  tne 
Castra  Julia  of  Ptolemy,  and  several  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

TkuXillo,  or  Trvjillo,  a  town  of  Colombia, 
in  Venezuela,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  in  a 
motmtainous  valley,  160  m.  SE.  Moracaybo.  Pop. 
estimated  at  8,000.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  opulent  cities  of  this  part  of 
America,  previously  to  its  being  pillaged  by  the 
bncaneer  Gramont,  in  1678,  when  most  of  its 
inhabs.  fied  to  Merida.  The  valley  in  which  the 
city  is  btiilt  is  so  narrow  as  to  adroit  nowhere  of 
more  than  two  parallel  streets,  and  the  houses  are 
small  and  mean.  There  are  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan convents,  a  college,  and  several  schools. 
The  climate  is  healthy  :  the  adjacent  lands  produce 
sugar,  cocoa,  indigo,  coffee,  and  wheat ;  the  rout- 
ton  is  larger  and  finer  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  prov.  The  inhabs.  make  Fuperior  cheese  and 
preserves  and  are  famed  for  cleaning  and  carding 
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wool  Its  trade  is  principally  northward  with 
Carora  and  Maracaybo. 

TSCHERKASK  (NOVI  or  NEW),  a  town  of 
European  Russia,  cap.  of  the  country  of  the  Don- 
Cossacks,  on  a  hill  adjoining  a  tributary  of  the 
Don,  290  m.  SSE.  Voroneje.  Pop.  12,618  in  1858. 
The  town  is  whoUy  modem,  havmg  been  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  Platoff  in  1806 :  its  streets 
are  r^lar  and  broad,  but  most  of  the  buildings 
are  of  wood.  A  triumphal  arch,  of  hewn  stone, 
stands  at  either  extremity  of  the  main  thorough- 
fare, and  there  is  a  laige  square  in  which  Platoff 
had  begun  to  build  a  residence  for  himself.  The 
town  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  new  cathedral, 
gymnasium,  circle-school,  hospital,  and  arsenal. 
It  is  the  seat  of  all  the  government  oflices  for  the 
Don-Cossack  country,  which  were  removed  thither, 
in  1807,  ftatn  Staro,  or  Old  Tscherkask,  on  the 
Don,  about  10  m.  8.  by  E.,  in  consequence  of  the 
inundations  to  which  the  latter  was  subject^  The 
new  cap.  is  favourably  placed  to  avoid  this  evil, 
but  it  labours  under  a  great  drawback  in  being 
near  no  navigable  river.  Staro-Tscherkask,  which 
formerly  had  15,000  inhabs.,  has  now  dwindled 
into  insignificance.  The  new  town  has  annually 
four  large  fairs,  to  one  of  which  goods  to  the  value 
of  upwards  of  2,000,000  roubles  are  frequently 
brought. 

TUAM,  an  inland  city  of  Ireland,  prov.  Con- 
naught,  CO.  Galwav,  on  a  small  river,  16  m.  £. 
Lough  Comb,  and' 106  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin,  on 
the  Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  4,542 
in  1861.  The  principal  streets  diveige  from  the 
roarketrplace,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  some 
of  tljem  have  latterly  been  widened  and  much 
improved.  Still,  however,  much  squalid  poverty 
is  to  be  found  in  the  town  and  its  wretched  out- 
lets. It  is  of  oondderable  importance,  in  an  eccle- 
siastical point  of  view,  having  been  till  recently 
the  seat  of  a  Protestant,  as  it  still  is  of  a  Catholic 
archbishop.  But,  in  1839,  on  the  demise  of  the 
Protestant  prelate,  the  see  was  reduced  from  an 
archbishopric  to  a  bishopric,  suffragan  to  Armagh. 
The  Protestant  cathedral  is  a  small  plain  building, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  splendid 
structure,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  modem 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Ireland.  Here,  also,  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  St.  Jarlath,  founded 
in  1814,  usuaUy  attended  by  about  140  pupils.  It 
has  also  a  numnery,  a  diocesan  school,  and  other 
public  schools,  a  court  house  and  gaol,  and  bar- 
racks. The  town  com|)ri8es  the  palace  and  hand- 
some demesne  of  the  Protestant  bishop.  Tuam 
sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  down  to  the 
Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  General  ses- 
sions are  held  twice  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  on 
Wednesdays:  it  is  a  constabulary  station.  The 
manufacture  of  coarse  linens  and  leather  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent;  and  it  has  a  brewery  and 
flour  mills,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Markets  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays:  fiurs,May  10,  July 4, 
Oct,  20,  and  Dec.  15. 

•  TUBINGEN,  a  town  of  S.  Gennany,  kingd. 
WUrtembeig,  circ  Schwartzwald  on  the  Neckar, 
17  m.  SiSW.  Stuttgard,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  Pop.  8,709  in  1861.  TUbin^n  is 
old  and  iiregularly  built:  its  principal  ediiice  is 
the  castle,  formerly  the  stronghold  of  the  pfalz- 
graves  of  Tubingen,  but  now  appropriated  to  tlic 
university  of  WUrtemberg.  This  university  was 
founded  m  1477 ;  and  the  famous  refonners,  Me- 
lancthon  and  Rauchlin,  were  among  its  earliest 
professors :  it  has  both  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  theological  faculty.  The  univcreity 
has  an  observatorj',  botanic  garden,  cabinets  of 
mineralogy  and  zoolog>%  and  a  good  library.  The 
chief  support  of  the  inhabs.  of  Tubingen  is  de- 
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rived  from  tlic  supply  of  this  and  the  other  public 
schools,  but  they  have  also  a  few  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  gunpowder. 

TUCUMAN,  a  town  and  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  Argentine  republic,  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  a  tributary  of  the  Medinaa,  and 
on  the  high  road  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Potosi;  about  815  m.  NNW.  Cordova;  lat  26° 
49'  a,  long.  640  55'  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  18,000. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a  Jesuits' 
college;  but  the  inhabs.  generally,  from  their 
remote  inland  position,  appear  to  have  made  little 
progress  in  saence,  or  the  arts  of  civilised  life. 
Their  principal  trade  is  in  oxen  and  mules. 

Tucuman  was  founded  in  1685.  It  is  memo- 
rable in  history  as  .the  place  at  which  the  de- 
claration of  the  independence  of  the  Plata  provs. 
was  first  promulgated,  and  where  their  first  con- 
gress was  held  in  1816. 

TUDELA  (an.  Tutela^j  a  city  of  Spain,  prov. 
Navarre,  in  which  it  holds  the  second  rank  on  the 
£bro,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Queilos,  and  near 
the  commencement  of  the  great  canal  of  Aragon ; 
60  m.  NW.  SaragoBsa,  on  the  railway  from  Sa- 
ragosaa  to  Bilbao.  Pop.  8,925  in  1857.  The 
£bro  is  here  crossed  hj  a  noble  bridge,  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  400  yards  m  length,  having  17  arches. 
Tudela  was  formerly  fortified,  but  nothing  remains 
of  its  ancient  walls  except  the  gates.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty ;  its  houses  lofty, 
and  mostly  of  brick:  there  are  many  private 
and  some  public  fountains,  and  the  remains,  in 
several  places,  of  baths,  constructed  b^  the  Moors. 
Along  the  river  are  some  shaded  public  walks.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  in  which  Blanche,  of  Castile,  the 
queen  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  was  buried ;  many  other 
churches  and  convents,  two  hospitals,  an  orphan 
asylum,  workhouse,  prison,  society  of  public  good, 
Latin  and  medical  schools.  Its  inhabs.  manu- 
facture coarse  woollens,  hair  fabrics,  soap,  tiles, 
bricks,  and  earthenware,  and  trade  in  oil,  flour, 
and  wine,  esteemed  the  best  in  the  prov;  Tudela 
has  two  lar^e  annual  fairs ;  one  from  1st  to  21st 
March,  and  the  other  from  22d  July  to  10th 
August. 

It  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished  cha- 
racters, including,  amongst  others,  the  Jewish  tra- 
veller of  the  12th  century,  the  rabbi  Benjamin 
Ben  Jonah,  commonly  called  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 
On  the  28d  of  Nov.,  1808,  a  French  army,  under 
Marshal  Lasnes,  completely  defeated,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  this  town,  a  greatly  superior  Spanish  force 
under  Castanos.  The  latter  lost  about  8,000  men, 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  were  com- 
pletely dispersed. 

TULA,  a  gov.  of  European  Russia,  principally 
between  the  o3rd  and  5oth  degs.  of  N.  lat,,  and 
the  d6th  and  89th  of  £.  long.,  having  N.  the  go- 
▼erament  of  Moscow,  K  that  of  Riazan,  S.  Orloff, 
and  W.  Kaluga.  Loigth,  about  130  m. ;  average 
breadth,  about  85  m.  Area  estimated  at  11,200 
sq.  m.  Pop.  1,172,249  in  1858.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  populous  of  the  Russian  governments. 
It  slopes  generally  to  the  N.  and  £.,  in  which 
direction  the  Oka  'flows,  fonning  its  N  VV.  and  N. 
boundary.  The  Don  rises  in  this  government. 
Tlie  surface  is  an  undulating  plain,  and,  though 
not  very  fertile,  it  produces  a  good  deal  of  corn, 
with  beans,  turnips,  mustard,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  The  peasants, 
almost  everywhere,  have  gardens  in  which  they 
erow  fruit,  the  climate  being  tolerably  mild  and 
healthy.  Iron  is  abundant,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cap.  iron  mines  extend  over  an  area 
of  10  sq.  m. ;  but  the  metal  is  of  mferior  quality, 
and  iron  is  one  of  the  chief  imports  into  the 
government.    A  bad  sort  of  coal  has,  also,  been 
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met  with,  but  wood  and  charcoal  continue  to  be 
the  principal  fuel  used  in  the  forges  and  other 
factories.  Forests  cover  about  one-sixth  part  of  the 
surface.  The  dwellings,  or  rather  the  huts,  of 
the  peasants,  are  paltiy  in  appearance,  and  simple 
in  structure.  Except  in  the  capital  there  are 
hardly  any  manufticturing  establishments  other 
than  tanneries,  breweries,  and  distilleries,  the  last 
two  bein^  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  ex- 
ports consist  piincipaUy  of  com,  hemp,  and  flax, 
with  cutlery,  jeweUery,  and  hardware,  from  Tula; 
the  latter,  with  Brelef,  being  the  chief  seat  of 
commerce.  In  this  government  is  the  canal  of 
Ivanof,  uniting  the  Oka  with  the  Don,  excavated 
by  the  Swedisn  prisoners  in  Russia  early  in  the 
18th  century.  Tula  has  been  a  separate  ^vern- 
ment  since  1796 ;  it  is  divided  into  12  districts : 
chief  towns,  Tula  the  cap.,  Brelef,  Venef,  and 
Od5lef.  Its  inhabs.  are  nearly  all  Russians,  with 
some  German  colonists.  In  respect  of  public  in- 
struction, Tula  is  subordinate  to  the  university 
of  Moscow. 

Tula,  a  town  of  FiUropean  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  government,  on  both  sides  the  Upa,  110  m. 
S.  Moscow,  on  the  railway  from  Moscow  to  Orel. 
Pop.  57,705  in  1858.  This  town,  the  *  Sheflield 
and  Bixmingham '  of  Russia,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  empire.  Seen  from  a  distance, 
it  has  an  imposing  appearance.  A  very  handsome 
chureh,  with  white  colunms,  appears  above  the 
town,  which  occupies  an  extensive  vale,  and  is 
filled  with  spires  and  domes.  The  entrances,  on 
both  the  N.  and  S.  sides,  are  through  triumphal 
arches,  made  of  wood  pdnted  to  imitate  marble. 
It  is  divided  into  several  quarters,  the  comniuni- 
cation  between  them  being  kept  up  by  a  number 
of  wooden  and  stone  bridges ;  and  there  are  seve- 
ral suburbs.  There  are  two  convents  and  twenty- 
six  churehes  in  Tula,  aU  of  stone ;  but  the  edifices 
which  chiefly  attract  the  strangcar's  attention  are 
the  gun  manufactory,  the  g^'mnasium  for  the  go- 
vernment; Alexandear's  school,  opened  in  1802  for 
the  education  of  youth,  at  the  expense  of  the  no- 
bility ;  the  foundling  hospital,  a  branch  of  that  of 
Moscow;  the  house  of  correction,  prison,  arsenal, 
theatre,  gotiinoi  dvor,  or  buildingfor  the  preserva- 
tion and  sale  of  merehandise.  The  shops  in  the 
latter  present  more  activity  and  industry  than  are 
usually  met  with  in  Russian  towns,  and  some  of 
the  merchants  are  reputed  rich.  There  is  a  con- 
tinual mixture  of  Wood  and  stone  houses;  but 
some  streets  are  lined  on  both  sides  with  stone 
edifices,  many  of  which  are  massive  and  in  good 
tast«. 

The  musket  manufactory,  though  commenced 
at  an  earlier  period,  is  indebted  for  its  original  im- 
portance to  Peter  the  Great.  It  was  remodelled 
and  improved  by  Catherine  II.  in  1785 ;  but  its 
present  excellence  is  mainly  owin^  to  Mr.  Jones 
of  Birmingham,  invited  into  Russia  m  1817.  About 
7,000  men  and  9,600  women  are  employed  in  this 
factory,  besides  8,500  hands  in  subsidiary  occupa- 
tions. About  70,000  muskets  and  50,000  swords 
are  said  to  be  annuaUy  made  here,  exclusive  of 
great  numbers  of  carbines,  pistols,  bayonets,  and 
pikes.  The  metal  employed  comes  wholly  from 
Siberia,  and  is  of  excellent  quality'.  The  work- 
men in  the  gun  factory  enjoy  pecuhar  immunities 
and  privileges;  they  form  a  separate  body,  and 
have  their  judges  selected  from  among  themselves. 
They  are  divided  into  five  trades ;  barrel-makers, 
lock-makers,  stock-makers,  furnishing-makeis,  and 
makers  of  small  arms.  The  arms  made  at  this 
factor^',  though  thev  want  the  neatness  and  finish 
of  the  muskets  of  Birmingham,  are  of  very  good 
quality.  Some,  also,  of  the  fire  arms  and  swords 
made  here  are  ven'  bighlv  finished;  but  these  are 
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comparatively  high  priced.  Among  the  other 
fabrics  of  Tula  are  mathematical  and  physical 
instruments,  jewellery,  and  platina  wares,'  with 
silk  and  hat  fabrics.'  Tbe  town  is  the  residence  of 
a  military  governor,  with  authority  extending 
over  the  govemmenta  of  Tola,  Tamboif,  Riasan, 
Orlof,  Yoroneje,  and  sometimes  Kaluga. 

Ancient  Tiua,  which  existed  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, did  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  modem  town, 
though  it  was  at  no  great  distance.  The  present 
city  was  founded  in  1509,  by  Yassili-Ivanovitch, 
who  fortified  it  with  a  stone  and  brick  walL  Its 
defences,  however,  were  insufficient  to  prevent  its 
being  frequently  plundered  by  the  Tartars,  it  being 
oi\  the  high  roiul  to  Moscow  from  the  Crimea.  It 
has  often  suffered  severely  from  fire,  the  last  visit- 
ation being  in  1834. 

TULLAMORE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  King's  co.,  of  which  it  is  now  the  cap., 
on  the  Tullamore  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Brosna, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  49  m.  W.  by  S.  Dublin.  Pop. 
4,791  in  1861.  In  consequence  of  its  advan- 
tageous position  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Tullamore, 
which  in  1790  was  an  obscure  village,  has  risen 
to  be  the  principal  town  of  the  co.  The  streets 
are  ¥ride  and  regular,  and  the  shops  and  private 
dwellings  are  most  respectable.  Larg^  quantities  of 
com  and  other  articles  of  provision  are  shipped 
here  for  the  metropolis.  In  consequence  of  its 
increasing  size  and  importance,  the  assizes  and 
other  CO.  business  were  transferred  thither  in  1833 
from  Philipstown.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  court-house  and  gaol,  on  the  radiating 
plan,  which  stand  contiguous,  on  a  raised  platform, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  town.  It  has  also  a  parish 
church,  a  large  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  Quaker  and 
two  Methodist  meeting-houses,  some  large  public 
schools,  a  market-house,  barracks,  and  infirmary. 
It  is  a  constabulary  station,  has  three  breweries 
and  two  distilleries,  and  large  quantities  of  bricks 
are  made  in  the  vicinity.  Markets  on  Tuesdays 
and.  Saturdays.  Fairs:  May  10,  July  10,  and 
October  21. 

Adjoining  the  town  is  Charleville  Forest,  the 
seat  of  its  noble  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
ville, to  whose  liberality  and  munificence  the  town 
is  greatly  indebted.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  open 
to  the  inhabs. 

TULLE,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Correze,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Correze,  72  m.  S\V. 
Clermont.  Pop.  12,413  in  1861.  The  town  stands 
partly  on  the  steep  declivities  on  eitlier  side  the 
river,  and  partly  on  the  narrow  space  of  ground 
between.  It  is  small,  and  its  buildings  are  old  and 
unprepossessing ;  but  it  has  a  pleasant  promenade 
on  the  river's  bank,  good  quays,  many  bridges, 
a  church  in  a  semi-Gothic,  semi-Carlovingian 
style,  a  well-planned  court  of  justice,  some  large 
buildings  appropriated  to  a  manufactory  of  fire- 
arms, a  well-kept  hospital,  gendarmerie  barracks, 
a  departmental  prison,  college,  seminary,  theatre, 
and  public  library  of  2,000  vols.  It  has  several 
mansions  ornamented  with  Grothic  and  other  sculp- 
tures, testifying  the  opulence  of  its  ancient  families. 
One  house'  in  particular,  in  the  principal  square, 
called  the  Maiaon  Sage^  and  dating  from  th.e  four- 
teenth century,  has  its  fh>nt  decorated  with  ara- 
besques in  good  taste  and  of  superior  execution. 
The  cemetery  of  Tulle  Lb  in  a  remarkable  situation, 
on  an  isolated  hill  commanding  the  town,  on  which 
also  is  a  lofty  square  tower,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Romans,  which  has  long  served  for 
a  prison. 

Tulle  has  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  a  school  of  geometry,  a  society  of  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures  of  wax  candles,  oil, 
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nails,  and  hardware,  paper,  and  leather;  but  it  u 
a  curious  fact,  that  though  the  linen  fabric  called 
TtiUe  most  prob^ibly  derived  its  name  from  this 
town,  it  is  no  longer  produced  either  here  or  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  has  twelve  fairs  a  vear, 
one  of  which,  lasting  the  three  first  days  of  June, 
is  a  great  mart  for  horses.  The  principal  races 
within  a  circle  of  several  d^ps.  are  held  near  Tulle. 
The  town  is  supposed  to  be  not  older  than  the 
seventh  century;  but  about  3  m.  northward  are 
the  ruins  of  Tinti^nac,  probably  the  Rattastum  of 
Ptolemy,  exhibituig  traces  o'f  a  large  amphi- 
theatre, and  of  other  extensive  edifices. 

TUNBRIDGE,  or  TONBRIDGE,  a  market 
town  and  par  of  England,  oo.  Kent,  lathe  Ayles- 
ford,  hund.  Tun  bridge,  on  the  Med  way,  27  m.  8E. 
London,  on  the  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop. 
5,919  in  1861.  The  town  appeara  to  have  owed 
its  origin  to  a  strong  fortress  erected  in  the  eleventh 
century,  of  which  the  entrance  gate,  flanked  hj 
two  round  towers,  and  part  of  the  keep  stiU  re- 
main. It  consists  principally  of  one  long,  wide, 
and  pretty  well  built  street,  paved,  lighted,  and 
very  clean.  The  public  buildings  include  the 
church,  grammar  school,  town-hall,  and  market- 
house.  Several  bridf^es  cross  the  Medway,  which 
is  here  divided  into  different  streams,  the  principal 
bein^  erected  in  1775,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Miloe, 
architect  of  Blackfriara  Bridge,  London.  There 
are  several  dissenting  chapels.  The  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1554,  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  a 
native  of  the  town,  is  under  the  government  of 
the  Skinnen'  Compan}',  and  has  one  exhibition  to 
either  univeraity  of  18/.,  two  of  12iL,  six  of  10/., 
and  several  to  a  less  amount ;  besides  which,  ZGGL 
are  paid  for  master  s  salary,  leaving  a  considerable 
annual  surplus.  There  are  alx>ut  forty-five  schn- 
lara  on  the  foundation.  Holme's  school  at  South- 
borough,  at  which  fifty  children  are  taught  the 
rudiments  of  instruction,  has  an  income  of  108/.  a 
year;  and  there  are  several  minor  establishments 
for  education,  besides  various  other  endowment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  amounting  altogether 
to  upwards  of  50/.  a  year.  The  town  has  a  mar- 
ket on  Friday,  and  four  annual  fairs.  The  gram- 
mar school  has  had  some  very  disdnguisheil  roa«- 
ton,  among  whom  may  be  S|)ecified  the  learned 
Yicesimus  Knox,  D.D.,  author  of  *  Moral  and 
Literary  Essays,'  a  treatise  on  *Lil)eral  Education,' 
and  various  other  popular  and  exceedingly  ujicfal 
works.  Dr.  Knox  succeeded  his  father  as  master 
of  the  school  in  1778 ;  and  having  held  the  situa- 
tion for  thirty-three  years,  or  till  1812,  he  was  in 
his  turn  succeeded  by  his  son.  The  doctor  died 
at  Tunbridge  in  1821. 

The  favourite  watering-place,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
is  jMurtly  in  this  par.  and  partly  in  those  of  Sped- 
hurst  and  Frant  in  Sussex,  being  about  5  m.  Sb 
Tunbridge,  on  the  railway  to  Hastings.  Tun- 
bridge Wells  oonsistB  of  several  divisions,  ss 
Mounts  Ephraim,  Sion,  and  Pleasant,  and  the 
Wells ;  the  pump  and  assembly  rooms,  public  pa- 
rades, chapel  of  King  Charles*  the  Martyr  being 
in  the  latter.  The  springs,  which  were  fint  di5- 
covered  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  soon  attracti-d 
the  notice  of  the  fashionable  world.  Henrietta 
Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
wells;  but  there  being  at  that  period  no  houses 
nearer  than  Tunbridge,  and  those  not  particalarly 
.suitable  for  such  a  guest,  her  maiesty  and  her 
suite  lodged  in  tents  pitched  on  llishop's  Down. 
The  wells  were  also  visited  by  Catherine,  queen  of 
Charles  II.,  Queen  Anne,  and  other  distin^ished 
personages.  The  water  is  a  chalybeate,  with  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Pouhon  spring  at  Spa  in  Belg^nno. 
Tunbridge  WcUs  resembles  Spa  in  some  other 
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particulius ;  as  in  its  manufactures,  toys,  boxes, 
and  tnmed  wares  being  made  here  in  great  va- 
riety, and  also  in  its  being  much  less  frequented 
now  than  formerly  by  the  leaders  of  the  haut  ton. 
The  season  for  taking  the  waters  continues  from 
May  to  November.  There  are  races  in  August, 
which  are  tolerably  well  attended.  The  church 
at  Tnnbridge  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
three  parishes  of  Spedhurst,  Tunbridge^  and 
Frant,  and  is  partly  in  each.  The  air  of  this  dis- 
trict is  pure  and  salubrious,  and  is,  perhaps, 
little  leas  efficacious  than  the  waters  in  removing 
complaints. 

TUNIS  (an.  Zeuaittana  and  Bizaewmf  the  £. 

portion  of  the  Africa  of  P.  Mela,  with  part  of 

Gatulia)f  a  kingdom  or  regencv  of  N.  Airica,  a 

nominal  dependency  of  the  Turkish  empire,  prin- 

dpaUv  between  the  88rd  and  d7th  degs.  of  N.  kt., 

and  the  9th  and  1 1th  of  £.  long. ;  having  S£.  the 

regency  of  Tripoli,  NW.  that  of  Algiers,  S.  and 

\V.  the  desert,  and  N.  and  E.  the  Mediterranean. 

Length  N.  to  S.  about  400  m.    Its  area  has  been 

roughly  calculated  at  72,000  sq.  m.    The  pop.  lias 

been  variously  estimated;   but  it  may  be  taken 

at  about  2  or  2^  millions,  of  whom  from  7,000 

to  10,000  may  be  Turks,  about  the  same  number 

Christians.  112,000  renegades,  100,000  Jews,  and 

;         the  remainder  Arabs.  Moors,  and  Berbers,  the 

j         Anli»    being  the   roost   numerous.    This   terri- 

I         tory  is  traversed  by  several  branches  of  the  chain 

'         of  Atlas,  one  of  which  separates  it  from  the  Bilud- 

I         el-Jerid,  or  *  country  of  dates.'    The  S.  part  of  the 

j         regency  is  mostly  a  sandy  waste,  and  some  other 

{larts  are  dpsert;  but  many  tracts  are  of  the 
lighest  fertility,  particularly  those  watered  by 
the  Mejerdah.  This  river,  the  Bagrada  of  the 
i  ancients,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams, 
on  the  W.  frontier  of  Tunis,  and  runs  thonce- 
I  forward,  generally  NE.,  entering  the  Mediterranean 
'  about  lat,  370  N.,  long.  10°  E.,  a  few  m.  N.  of  tlie 
i  site  of  Carthage.  Flowing  through  a  rich  and 
I  fertile  country,  it  becomes  highly  impregnated 
I         with  soil : — 

I  *  Turbldus  arentes  lento  pede  snlcat  arenas 

I  Bograda.'  SiUus  ItaL ,  lib.  vi.  140. 

j  The  Mejerdah  receives  no  laige  tributary,  nor 

is  there  any  other  considerable  river  in  the  regency. 
^  In  the  S.,  about  40  m.  inland,  is  the  Sibbah,  a 
I  remarkable  tract  70  m.  in  length,  NE.  to  SW., 
i  portions  of  which  formed  the  PaUa  Lybia,  P. 
TritonU,  of  antiquity.  In  winter  it  is  covered  with 
wat«r  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  ft,  but  at  other  times 
it  ii«  a  dry  plain,  the  surface  being  entirely  covered 
with  a  salt  incrustration.  Sir  6.  Temple,  who, 
in  the  dry  season,  spent  seven  hours  in  crossing 
the  Sibhab,  says  (Excursions  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, ii.  160)  that,  on  approaching  it,  *  the  grass 
and  bushes  become  gradually  scarcer;  then  follows 
a  tract  of  sand,  which,  some  way  beyond,  is  in 
parts  covered  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  salt;  this, 
as  you  advance,  becomes  thicker,  and  more  united ; 
then  we  find  it  in  a  compact  or  unbroken  mass  or 
sheet,  which  can,  however,  be  penetrated  with  a 
swovd  or  other  sharp  instrument ;  and  here  I  found 
it  to  be  11  inches  in  depth;  and  finally,  in  the 
eentre,  it  becomes  so  hard,  deep,  and  concentrated, 
as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  breaking  its  surface, 
except  with  a  pickaxe.  The  salt  is  considerably 
weaker  than  that  of  the  sea,  and  is  not  adapted 
to  preserving  provisions,  though  its  flavour  is  very 
agreeable.'  About  the  centre  of  the  lake  are  the 
fttundations  of  a  circular  tower,  where  caravans 
halt  to  feed  their  camels ;  and  in  several  parts  are 
elevated  plateaux,  forming  islands  in  the  rainy 
season,  the  largest  of  which,  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  date  palms,  is  the  Phla 


of  Herodotus.  The  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that 
this  lake  once  communicated  with  the  sea  by 
means  of  a  river,  but  no  traces  of  such  communi- 
cation appear  to  exist  at  presents  There  are  no 
other  inland  lakes  of  consequence,  but  several 
considerable  arms  of  the  sea,  as  the  Gulf  of 
Biserta  (an.  Sima  Htpponentis)  and  the  Lake  of 
Tunis.  The  coasts  of  Tunis  are  greatly  indented 
bv  bavs,  those  of  Tunis,  Hamamet,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Gabes,  or  Lesser  Syrtis,  being  the  principal. 
The  principal  promontories  and  headlands  are  the 
Dakhul,  a  long  tongue  of  land  terminating  in 
Cape  Bon  (an.  Prom,  Mercurn)^  the  scene  of 
several  events  in  the  6th  book  of  the  iEneid ; 
Capes  Senra,  Ras-el-abiad,  or  the  white  promon- 
tory (an.  P,  Candidvm),  and  Ras-Zibeeb  (an. 
P,  AjpoUimi),  The  shores  in  the  N.  are  fre- 
quently bold,  but  in  the  S.  they  are  low  and 
sandy. 

The  gtobgif  of  this  country  has  been  little  or  not 
at  all  studied ;  nor  have  its  mineral  resources  been 
turned  to  profit  for  many  ages.  Copper  and  lead 
were  among  the  exports  of  the  Carthaginians; 
and  these  metals,  with  silver,  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  mountains :  there  is  also  a  quicksilver  mine 
near  Porto  Farina,  but  mining  is  altogether  neg- 
lected. The  cihnate  appeara  to  be  less  hot  than 
might  have  been  supposed.  Sir  G.  Temple,  aheady 
quoted,  says,  the  average  heat  in  Aug.  and  Sept^ 
at  Tunis  is  83°  Fah. ;  and  in  the  year  of  his  visit, 
the  thennometer  seldom  rose  to  96°,  and  never 
exceeded  that  limit.  From  the  19th  Dec.  1832, 
to  the  19th  Jan.  1833,  it  averaged  55^°;  the 
highest  range  during  that  period  being  60°,  and 
file  lowest  529.  Kainy  weather  commences  about 
the  end  of  Oct.,  and  continues,  at  intervals,  till 
May.  As  early  as  Jan.  the  surface  is  covered 
with  fresh  verdure ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  climate 
may  be  said  to  be  healthy  as  well  as  pleasant.  1 1  is 
true  that  the  plague  is  not  unfrequent,  and  that 
its  ravages  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  principal 
cause  of  the  depopulation  that  is  admitted  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  half  centur}\ 
But  this  is  to  be  ascrib^  far  more  to  the  slut- 
tishness  of  the  inhabs.,  and  the  want  of  pre- 
cautions, than  to  any  thing  unfavourable  in  the 
climate. 

The  vegetation  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
as  in  the  adjacent  regency  of  Algiers,  and  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  Sicily  and  S.  Italy ;  the  olive, 
pistachio,  carob,  with  dates,  melons,  and  the  lotus, 
are  common  products.  This  region  was,  in  an- 
tiquity, celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  fertility. 
It  exported  large  quantities  of  com  to  Home,  of 
which  it  was  one  of  the  granaries.  Pliny,  in 
speaking  of  the  extraordinary  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  states  that  a  plant  of  wheat  (triticum)^ 
sent  from  it  to  Augustus,  had  little  short  of  400 
stalks ;  and  another,  sent  to  Nero,  had  340.  In 
antiquity,  indeed,  the  common  opinion  was,  that 
in  this  favoured  region  the  labour  of  the  husband- 
man was  rewarded  by  the  enormous  increase  of 
one  hundred  fold.    Hence,  says  Silius  Italicus : 

—  *  sen  sunt  Byaacea  cordi 
Bora  magls,  oentom  Cereri  frutlcantla  colmis.' 
Lib.  Ix.  lin.  204. 

And  it  would  still  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the 
same  wonderful  productiveness.  Sir  G.  Temple 
says,  that  *  whilst  haldng  in  a  field  of  young 
barley  to  feed  our  horses  with  its  tempting  crop, 
I  counted  on  one  plant  97  shoots  or  stalks,  and 
this  was  not  selected  by  me  as  being  the  lamest, 
but  as  the  nearest  to  where  I  was  sitting.'  (Ex- 
cursions, ii.  108.)  In  fact,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  were  Tunis  subject  to  an  intelligent 
government,  it  wotdd,  at  no  distant  period,  fur- 
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nbh  laige  quantities  of  com  for  exportation.  At 
present^  indeed,  such  is  the  undiminished  fertility 
of  the  soil,  that  a  surplus  is  raised  for  exportation, 
notyrithstanding  the  oppression  and  extortion  to 
which  the  husbandman  must  submit.  The  go- 
vernment assessor  goes  into  a  field  while  the  crop 
is  in  ear,  and  values  it  according  to  his  c<4)rioe; 
taking  care,  however,  to  be  alwa^  above,  and 
never  below,  the  mark.  The  owner  is  then  obliged 
to  pay  a  tithe  on  this  supposed  value  of  his  future 
crop,  though,  when  harvest  time  has  arrived,  he 
finds,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not  exceed  one^fourth 
part  of  the  sum  at  which  it  was  estimated.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  olives,  the  principal  re- 
source of  the  country ;  and  these,  moreover,  are 
not  dlowed  to  be  gathered  till  an  order  to  that 
efiect  has  be^n  received;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  great  delay  which  often  takes  place  in  send- 
ing It,  the  fruit  frequentl}r  falls  and  rots  on  the 
(ground,  the  owner  not  being  permitted  to  pick 
It  up :  he  is  also  obliged  to  send  his  olives,  when 
they  have  finally  been  collected,  to  mills  esta- 
blished by  the  6«y,  who  derives  therefrom  a  con- 
siderable profit.  (Temple,  I  225,  226.)  We  need 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  agriculture  should 
be  almost  wholly  neglected  and  abandoned,  no 
one  venturing  to  cultivate  more  ground  than  is 
sufficient  to  supply  his  immediate  wants,  and  to 
furnish  the  taxes  to  government  Wheat,  barley, 
soi^ho,  maize,  and  millet  are  the  grains  prin- 
cipallv  raised;  in  the  S.,  the  date  tree  supplies 
the  Arabs,  not  only  with  their  principal  nutri- 
ment, but,  also,  with  their  fueL  and  the  materials 
for  most  of  their  domestic  furniture.  Cotton  and 
indigo  have  been  introduced  into  culture  some- 
what recently ;  in  some  parts  saffron,  white  mul- 
berry, and  opium  are  grown,  and  tobacco  is  pretty 
general.  The  sugar  cane  succeeds  well,  but  no 
sugar  is  made.  Here  are  all  the  fruits  of  southern 
Europe,  as  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  lemons, 
figs,  and  jujubes;  and  the  vines  on  the  northern 
coast  yield  excellent  raisins,  most  of  which  are 
dried  for  exportation,  but  apples  and  pears  d^ 
generate. 

Among  other  products  of  importance  is  hennah 
(Alhetuiah  ArabwM)^  much  used,  says  an  English 
traveller,  Mr.  Shaw  (Travels  in  Barbary),  *  as  a 
dye  for  ladies'  hands  and  horses'  legs,'  and  which 
13  a  chief  article  of  trade  at  Gabes.  This  plant, 
where  not  annually  cut  and  kept  low,  grows  to  10 
or  12  ft.  in  height,  putting  out  clusters  of  small 
flowers,  having  an  odour  of  camphor.  The  dye  is 
a  bright  oran^  or  tawn^  sairron.  The  leaves 
are  picked  twice  a  vear,  dried  and  powdered,  and 
in  this  state  sold  m  all  the  markets  of  the  E. 
The  powder,  formed  into  a  paste,  is  applied  to 
the  part  required,  and  then  bandaged  round.  The 
plant  is  cut  level  with  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  been  picked.  Ihe  hennah,  like  the 
date  palm,  requiru  to  be  frequently  watered,  for 
which  purpose  the  plantations  are  divided  into 
squares,  and  enclosed  by  banks ;  a  stream  is  then 
admitted  into  them,  and  allowed  to  flow  for  a 
certain  time  every  week,  generally  an  hour  a  day, 
and  two  hours  during  the  night,  each  square  being 
watered  in  turn.  The  expenses  of  watering  are 
defrayed  by  the  various  occupants,  in  proportion 
to  their  number  of  squares.  This  system  of  irri- 
gation is  noticed  by  Pliny.  (I.  lib.  xvm.  cap.  22.) 
Horses,  mules,  camels,  and  oxen  are  used  for 
field  labour,  and,  with  sheep,  are  the  principal 
domestic  animals.  Tlie  breed  of  horses  has  de- 
teriorated, in  consequence  of  the  government 
seizing  for  its  use  those  that  are  most  valuable. 
The  cattle  are  small,  but  good,  and  many  are  sent 
to  Malta.  Some  of  the  sheep  are  vezy  fine,  and 
all  have  the  laige  &t  tail  which  characterises  the 
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African  breeds.  The  Merino  breed  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  introduced  into  Spain  from  Bar- 
barv.  The  lion,  panther,  jackal,  wild  boar,  jerboa, 
and  genet  are  among  the  wild  ^nimyif.  The 
banks  of  the  Ba^da  are  celebrated  in  history  for 
the  stubborn  resistance  which  an  enormous  ser- 
pent (120  fU  in  length),  found  on  its  banks,  is  said 
to  have  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  Roman  army 
under  R^ulus!  (Liv.  Epist,  lib.  xviiL;  Aulus 
Gellius,  Ub.  vii.  cap.  8.)  But  it  ia  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  many  apocivphal  statemeniB 
have  been  mixed  up  with  the  history  and  fate  of 
Regulus;  and  thepradium  gnxnde  atque  acre  with 
the  serpent  does  not  certainly  seem  to  be  the  most 
authentic  part  of  the  story.  At  all  events,  this 
gigantic  brood  of  reptiles  has  now  luckilv  di^ 
appeared ;  and  Sir  G.  Temple  says  that  the  laigest 
of  those  existing  never  exceed  12  ft.  in  length. 
The  locusts,  wmch  often  visit  the  country  in 
clouds,  eating  up  *  every  green  thing,'  are  incom- 
parably more  destructive  than  the  reptiles.  Lu}^ 
quantities  of  fine  coral  are  found  round  the  coasts, 
which  are  visited  in  consequence  by  Sicilian  and 
Neapolitan  fishermen. 

ManufaeturtM  are  few ;  they  comprise  some  silk, 
linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  leather ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal are  soap  and  the  bereUi,  or  red  caps  of  Tunis, 
so  well  known  throughout  the  Mediterranean, 
The  principal  soap-woms  are  at  Susa.  The  soap 
is  of  good  quality,  and  the  soft  especially  is  much 
esteemed.  Little  is  prepared  on  a  speculative  an- 
ticipation of  a  demand  for  exportation,  but  any 
quantity  may  be  had  by  contracting  for  it  a  few 
months  beforehand.  The  manufacture  of  skoU- 
caps  is  said  to  have  employed  formerly  more  than 
50,000  persons,  and  8,000  bales  of  Spanish  wool 
were  annually  used.  At  present  it  is  reduced  to 
one-  third  of  this  extent,  spurious  imitations  of  the 
Tunis  cape  having  been  made  in  Marseilles  and 
Leghorn.  The  dye  employed  for  the  caps  is  the 
kermes  chiefly ;  the  process  of  dyeing  is  con- 
ducted mostly  at  Zaghwan,  an  inland  town,  the 
water  of  which  gives  great  brilliancy  and  perma- 
nency to  the  colours.  Previously  to  their  being 
dyed,  the  caps  are  boiled  for  a  whole  day  in  alnm- 
water.  The  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  regency, 
principally  at  Jerba,  is  thin,  resembling  soft  ser^^ 
Morocco  leather  is  made  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  dyed  skins  are  articles  of  extensive  ex- 
port. Though  cochineal  is  used  in  dyeing,  and 
the  prickly  pear  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  Tunis, 
no  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  introduce  the 
insect  into  the  oountiT. 

TVtu^— None  of  the  Barbaiy  states  is  so  well 
situated  as  Tunis  for  an  extensive  oommeroe,  par- 
ticularly with  Europe.  Three  caravans  come  an- 
nually froin  the  interior  of  Africa,  bringing  slaves, 
senna,  ostrich  feathers,  gold-dust,  gum  and  ivory, 
and  take  back  woollen  cloths,  muslin,  linen  and 
silk  fabrics,  red  leather,  spices,  fire-arms  and  gun- 
powder. Other  caravans  come  from  Constanti- 
nople with  virgin  wax,  dried  skins,  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  they  exchange  for  cloth,  muslin, 
Tunis  mantles,  linen,  raw  and  manufautiued  silks, 
colonial  produce  and  essences. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  value  of 
the  imports  of  British  produce  and  manufactorei 
in  the  yean  1862  and  1868 :— 


ISSS 

1805 

£ 

1,15« 
8,T68 

Coals,  Cinders,  and  Culm  . 
Iron,  Wrought  and  Unwrought 

Total 

£ 

614 

744 

1.858 

4,W4 
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The  exports  from  Tunis  to  the  United  Bong- 
dom,  in  the  same  two  yean,  were  as  follows : — 


Btcorta  to  thB  United  Kingdom 

1809 

1865 

Bones  tor  Manure  . 
Wool,  Sheep  or  Lambs  . 
Another  Articles    .       .       . 

Total     . 

A 

1,267 

265 

£ 

9,744 
540 

1,M3 

10,814 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  trade  of 
Tunis  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  very  insig- 
nificant. The  general  Imports  are  woollen  goods, 
from  France  and  England ;  cottons  and  Unens, 
from  the  latter  and  Germany,  with  coffee,  spices, 
Mgar,  tin,  lead  and  iron,  silk,  wool,  and  wine. 
The  government  monopolises  the  trade  in  many 
articks,  as  tobacco,  wax,  wool  and  provisions, 
irhich  it  farms  out  to  various  individuals. 

The  ffovemmetit  is  in  the  hands  of  a  6ey,  who 
nles  with  deepotic  power:  he  receives  the  caftan, 
vith  the  dignity  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails,  from  the 
ndtan,  bat  is  not  otherwise  in  any  way  dependent 
on  Tnrkev.  The  divan  is  composed  o?  37  mems., 
cachof  wbom  has  a  vote  in  council ;  but  this  body 
has  only  a  nominal  authority.  The  revenues  of 
the  bey  have  been  estimated*  at  24,000,000  plas- 
ties, or  upwards  of  1,500,000/.  a  year ;  though  at 
pre«nt  that  derived  from  regular  sources  b  sup- 
need  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  part  of  this  sum. 
Its  principal  sources  are  the  customs,  which  are 
fanned  every  year  to  the  highest  bidder ;  the  tithes 
npon  the  cultivation  of  olives,  com,  and  other 
products;  the  sale  of  permits  for  the  exportation  of 
necessaries  and  the  importation  of  wines  and 
ipirits,  usury  taxes,  the  bey*s  domains,  the  sale  of 
government  offices,  a  poll-tax  on  the  Jews,  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  private  mercantile  speculations 
of  the  bey,  occasional  extortions  from  the  wealthy, 
and  the  property  of  those  who  die  without  heirs,  of 
vfaidi  the  exchequer  takes  forcible  possession. 

The  armed  force  consists  of  nearly  60,000  men ; 
bot  of  these  40,000  compose  the  contingents 
(chiefly  cavalry)  furnished  by  the  different  Arab 
tribes,  and  the  standing  army  comprises  only  about 
6,000  men.  The  regular  infantry,  a  body  of  2,000 
Den,  were  originallv  organised  by  a  French  officer 
in  1831.  There  are  8,000  Turkish  infantry,  2,000 
fpahis,  or  paid  cavalry,  300  Mamelukes,  forming  a 
body-guard,  and  16  pieces  of  artillery.  The  naval 
force  now  consists  of  only  a  corvette,  a  few  bri^ 
lod  schooners,  and  about  30  gun-boats ;  and  Tunis 
!  is  no  longer  formidable  for  piratical  expeditions. 
i  By  a  treaty  with  France  m  1830,  piracy  and 
Christian  slavery  were  wholly  abolished,  and  the 
people,  their  manners  and  customs,  are  similar  to 
tfaoee  of  Algiers. 

'  This  region,  which  in  antiquity  was  the  centre 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Uie  Romans  from  the  destruction  of 
Carthase  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
when  me  Vandals  settled  themselves  in  Africa. 
In  690  it  b«aime  subject  to  the  caliphs,  and,  after 
belonging  to  aeveral  successive  dynasties,  was 
conquered  by  Barbarosaa  in  1534.    The  ^mperor 

Charles  V.,  in  1587,  took  Tunis,  and  restored  the 
dethroned  Muley  Hassan ;  but,  in  1570,  the  country 

«u  taken  anew  by  Uie  Turks,  and  it  has  only  re- 
frained independence  by  the  gradual  decline  of 

their  empire. 
TUNIS  (an.  Tunes) ,  a  marit  city  of  N.  Africa, 

cap.  of  the  above  regency,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 

Galf  of  Tunis,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  large 

nit-water  lake  or  lagoon,  about  4  m.  W.  from  the 

lea,  and  3  m.  SW.  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 


Carthage;  Ut  360  47'  69"  N.,  long.  10°  11'  E. 
Its  pop.,  which  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
any  other  African  city,  Cairo  excepted,  has  been 
estimated  at  from  100,000  to  150,000,  of  whom 
perhaps,  80,000  are  Jews  and  2,000  Christians. 
It  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  lagoon,  upon  rising 
ground,  backed  on  Uie  W.  by  heights,  which  are 
crowned  by  the  kasbahj  or  atadeL  The  town  is 
inclosed  by  a  wall  of  earth  and  stone,  and  a  second 
wall  surrounds  its  3  suburbs,  the  outer  wall  being 
about  5  m.  in  drc.  Towards  the  N.  it  is  defended 
by  2  eastlea,  and  other  heights  around  it  on  the 
S.  and  K  are  protected  by  detached  forts ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  sums  laid  out  on  its  defence, 
it  is  not  a  well  fortified  or  strong  town,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  taken.  The  houses,  though  of 
stone,  are  mean  and  poor,  and  the  streets  narrow 
unpaved,  and  filthy :  the  bazaars,  which  are  superior 
to  those  of  Algiers,  are  vaulted  overhead,  and 
sometimes  furnished  with  foot-ways.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  mosques,  several  of  which  are 
handsome,  and  one  was  converted  into  a  Catholic 
cathedral  during  the  Spanish  occupation.  The 
pahioe  built  by  a  late  bey,  in  which  Queen  Caroline 
lodged  during  her  visit  to  Tunis,  is  a  square  edifice, 
magnificently  decorated  within.  The  rooms  are 
paved  with  marble,  and  all  open  upon  marble 
courts,  with  fountains  in  their  centre.  For  about 
10  It  from  the  floor  the  waUs  of  the  rooms  are 
lined  with  glazed  tiles,  and  above  this  with  stucco- 
work  peculiar  to  the  Moors ;  while  the  ceilings  are 
traced  in  different-coloured  patterns,  with  much 
taste.  The  great  hall  of  justice  has  never  been 
finished.  In  different  parts  of  the  city  are  five 
laige  barracks,  also  built  by  the  late  bey;  and  a 
very  extensive  edifice  of  the  same  description, 
fitted  to  accommodate  4,000  men,  was  built  a  few 
years  ago.  In  digging  the  foundations  of  this 
edifice,  two  sarcophagi  were  found,  and  an  ancient 
cistern  of  great  extent,  and  in  good  preservation. 
The  dtad^  though  large,  is  in  a  ruinous  state, 
having  but  one  efficient  battery :  in  it  is  a  gun- 
powder factory.  Tunis  has  many  gates,  one  of 
which,  called  the  Bab-Kariajwahj  or  Carthage- 
gate,  has  in  its  vicinity  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground.  It  has  also  a  Rom.  Cath.  convent,  church 
and  chapel,  a  Greek  church,  an  English  consulate, 
and  a  theatre,  at  which  Italian  operas  and  comedies 
are  performed  3  or  4  times  a  week.  About  1^  m. 
W.  from  the  city  is  the  Bardo,  or  summer  palace 
of  the  bey.  It  resembles  a  little  fortified  town, 
and  has  a  pop.  of  at  least  4,000  persons,  employed 
in  some  way  or  other  about  the  court. 

The  Gulf  of  Tunis  opens  to  the  N.,  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe ;  it  is  16  m.  deep,  and  has  good  an- 
chorage all  over  in  from  4  to  10  fathoms  water. 
The  N.  and  NE.  gales  sometimes  throw  in  a  heavy 
sea,  which,  however,  seldom  occasion  any  damage. 
The  port  is  at  the  Goletta,  or  channel,  passing 
through  the  narrow  belt  of  land  separating  the 
lagoon  of  Tunis  from  the  sea.  There  is  at  all 
times  about  15  ft.  water  in  the  canal,  and  ships 
maj  use  it  on  paying  a  fee  of  3  dollars  a  day. 
It  IS  not,  however,  much  resorted  to,  all  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  loading  and  unloading  from 
their  moorings  in  the  bay,  by  means  of  lighters. 
The  Goletta  is  pretty  strongly  fortified,  though 
commanded  by  a  hill  to  the  N.  A  haihour  light, 
40  ft  in  height,  was  erected  at  the  entrance  to 
the  canal  in  1819.  A  great  number  of  boats  axe 
employed  in  conveying  goods  and  passengers 
across  the  lagoon,  between  the  port  and  the  citv. 

The  lagoon  of  Tunis  was  formerly,  as  Procopius 
states,  a  deep  port,  with  water  sufficient  to  float 
large  ships.  But  now,  from  its  being  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  filth  conveyed  to  it  by  the  common 
sewers  of  the  city,  and  other  causes^  its  greatest 
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depth  does  not  exceed  6  or  7  ft.;  while  round  the 
shores  it  is  comparatively  shallow.  An  island  in 
its  centre,  opposite  the  cit}^,  is  defended  by  a  fort 
It  does  not  receive  any  rivulet,  and  its  loss  bj' 
evaporation  is  supplied  by  a  current  which  sets 
into  it  through  the  Goletta. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  inastres  (worth  about 
Is.  Id.)  of  16  carobas,  or  52  aspers  each.  The 
Tunis  lb.  of  16  08.«  7*778  grs. :  the  principal  com- 
mercial weight  is  the  cantaro  of  100  lb.asiil  lb. 
avoird.  The  cafiZf  for  com, » 14^  imp.  bushels; 
the  mattarj  for  oil,  a  about  6  galls.  The  pic  varies 
from  18  to  26  in. 

According  to  Strabo,  7\tnea  existed  before  the 
foundation  of  Carthage.  The  chief  events  in  its 
history  are  its  numerous  sie^  and  captures. 
Louis'lX.  of  France  died  before  its  walls  in  1270 ; 
and  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
defeated  Barbarossa  under  its  walls,  in  1&56.  On 
this  occasion  about  20,000  Christian  slaves  were 
freed  from  bondage;  but,  unfortunately,  80,000 
Moslem  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  put  to  the 
sword,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  emperor  to  pre- 
>-ent  it,  by  the  victorious  troops,  while  10,000 
more  were  carried  away,  and  sold  as  slaves. 

TURCOING,  or  TOURCOING,  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  du  Nord,  cap.  two  cantons,  imme- 
iliately  adjoining  the  Belgian  frontier,  10  m.  NE. 
Lille,  on  the  railwav  from  Lille  to  Courtray.  Pop. 
83,498  in  1861.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  pretty  well  built :  the  town  hall  in  the  great 
square,  two  churches,  a  college,  a  charitable  asy- 
lum, and  the  remains  of  an  old  feudal  castle,  are 
its  most  conspicuous  objects.  The  inhab.  share  in 
the  manufactures  common  to  Lisle  and  Roubaix, 
and  their  condition  has  been  noticed  in  the  article 
on  the  latter.  Tourcoing  has  fewer  looms  than 
Roubaix;  the  articles  woven  are  chiefly  coarse 
cotton  goods  and  linens.  The  weavers  gain  9  or 
10  francs  gross  per  week;  the  other  working 
classes  (adult  males)  get  from  1|  to  2^  fr.  a  day. 
The  weavers  are  the  most  moral  class  in  the  town ; 
they  attend  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
seem  contented  with  their  condition. 

TURIN  (ItaL  Torino^  an.  Avmuta  Tatainorttm), 
a  city  of  N.  Italy,  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same 
name,  near  the  Po,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Dora, 
80  m.'  WSW.  Milan,  on  the  railway  from  Grcnoa 
to  the  Mont  Cenis.  Pop.  179,685  m  1861.  The 
city  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  about  4  m.  in  circuit : 
it  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now  open,  standing 
in  a  rich,  well  watered,  and  well  cultivated  plain : 
it  is  approached  by  four  fine  roads  shaded  with 
forest  trees ;  the  surrounding  hills  being  covered 
with  handsome  edifices,  among  which  the  church 
of  La  Superga  is  pre-eminent  The  impressions 
which  Turin  produces  on  the  traveller  are  very 
much  governed  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  first  or  the  hut  city  he  visits  in  his'progress 
through  Italy.  Mr.  Woods,  an  £nglish  traveller 
(author  of  <  Letters  of  an  Architect '),  who  had 
already  seen  the  best  productions  of  architecture, 
states  that  being  built  on  a  flat,  Turin  makes  no 
bbow  at  a  distance;  the  domes  and  towers  are 
neither  numerous  nor  loftv,  and  on  looking  down 
on  the  city  from  the  neigh\)ouring  hills,  the  dingy 
red  tile  roofs  have  a  disagreeable  appearance.  But 
another  traveller,  Mr.  Forsyth,  a  severe  as  well  as 
an  excellent  judge,  says  that  Turin  is  admired  for 
the  regidarity  m  its  plan,  the  cleanness  of  its 
streets,  the  symmetry  of  its  squares,  the  splendour 
of  its  hotels,  and  the  general  elegance  of  its 
houses;  and  adds, '  Turin  forms  a  perfect  contrast 
with  all  the  cities  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  in  Italy :  it  is  new,  fresh,  and  re^^ular,  instead 
of  antique  and  in  decay;  and  the  building.^  all 
alike,  are  collectively  magnificent,  if  not  quite  so 
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in  detdl,  the  materials  being  only  brick  coated 
over  in  imitation  of  stone.  A  profusion  of  nmnioff 
water  keeps  the  fine  wide  pavement  clean.  Au 
round  the  town,  ancient  trees  of  luxuriant  grovrtk 
oppose  their  impenetrable  shade  to  the  intolerable 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  views  of  the  Alps  aie 
magnificent'  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  taste  for  meretricious  ornament, 
which  is  offensively  prevalent  everywhere  in 
Turin,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
Europe.  It  has  but  few  modem  works  of  art,  and 
little  to  interest  the  andquary;  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  to  characterise  it  as  an  ItaKaoi 
dty:  to  most  travellers  it  has  appeared  rather 
like  a  new  and  handsome  French  town. 

Except  in  the  old  town,  which  forms  about  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  whole,  the  streets,  which  are 
bordered  by  houses  four  or  five  stories  high,  are 
straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles;  and 
here,  as  in  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
NW.  and  other  parts  of  London,  entire  rows  and 
streets  of  considerable  extent  are  of  precisely 
similar  architecture.  The  royal  palace  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  in  the  Piazza  Reale  or  di 
Castello,  a  very  large  and  elegant  square,  sor- 
rounded  bv  many  other  public  buildings,  and 
having  in  its  centre  the  former  pdace  of  the  Dnkes 
of  Savov,  a  castellated  mansion  environed  by  a 
moat  ^rhe  Strada  del  Po,  a  noble  street  \m,\a. 
length,  leads  to  thia  square  from  the  river,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  five  archer 
erected  by  the  French  ;  but  which  is  said  to  be 
surpassed  by  a  new  bridge  over  the  Dora  recently 
completed.  The  Strada  diPo,  like  the  Strada 
Nuova  and  di  Dora  (Jrande,  the  Piazza  Keale, 
and  S.  Carlo,  is  embellished  in  its  whole  length 
with  arcades  over  the  footwaj-B,  which  give  a  most 
agreeable  and  imposing  appearance  to  these  parts 
of  the  city.  The  royal  palace  is  little  remarkable 
in  its  architecture,  but  it  has  some  spacious  and 
richly  adorned  apartments,  and  a  good  collection 
of  paintings,  including  many  of  the  Flemish 
school,  and  others  by  Titian,'  Guercino,  Albani, 
and  Murillo.  In  this  edifice  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Amadeus  I.,  the  figure  in  bronze,  the 
horse  in  marble.  Attached  to  the  palace  are 
gardens  open  to  the  public,  the  fa^ionable  resort 
during  day ;  the  Konde,  between  the  city  and  the 
Po,  and  Valentino  grounds  being  the  favourite 
resorts  in  the  evening.  The  old  palace  of  ihe 
dukes  of  Savoy  is  a  singular  building,  with  four 
fronts  of  different  architecture.  Tliree  of  these 
derive  comparative  ugliness  from  the  beauty  of 
the  fourth.  This  last  front,  composed  of' one 
Corinthian  peristyle  raised  on  a  plain  basement, 
is  the  noblest  elevation  in  Turin,  where  it  holds 
the  post  of  honour.  The  private  palaces  would 
strike  a  stranger  who  had  just  crossed  the  Alns  as 
very  magnificent,  but  there  are  many  in  Italy 
equally  laige  and  in  a  much  purer  taste.  That  of 
Prince  Carignano  has  a  remarkable  stairtauae  by 
Guarini,  who,  along  with  Guivarra,  has  been  the 
architect  of  most  of  the  principal  edifices  in  Turin. 

The  cathedral,  a  Gotliic  structure,  built  about 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  has  been  praised  fi>r 
the  richness  of  its  appearance,  particularly  the  W. 
front,  which  is  ornamented  with  well-executed 
bas-reliefs.  In  it  is  the  chapel  of  the  Saido  Sinode^ 
in  which  the  winding-sheet  of  our  Saviour  is  pre- 
served with  all  the  attention  due  to  so  important 
a  relic.  This  cathedral  was  formerly  among  the 
wealthiest  churches  in  Italy;  but  its  plate  has 
been  sold,  and  the  produce  applied  for  the  most 
part  to  secular  purposes.  In  fact,  the  riches  of 
this  cathedral,  its  images^  vases,  and  candlesticks 
defrayed  the  cost  of  crectuig  the  bridge  across  the 
Po  in  this  city,  and  embanking  that  river,  as  well 
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as  of  im{)TOving  the  Tuilcries  and  building  the 
Hue  de  Kivoli  in  the  French  capital. 

The  churches  of  San  Filippo,  San  Christina, 
and  many  others  are  richly  adorned ;  but  they  all 
yidd  the  palm  to  La  Superga,  situated  on  a  hill 
about  5  m.  from  Turin.  It  was  on  this  spot  that 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  (Victor  Amadeus)  and  Prince 
Eugene  met  to  concert  their  plans  for  the  attack 
of  the  French,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  city  in 
1706;  and  the  church  was  constructed  by  the 
duke  as  a  monument  of  his  gratitude  to  the  God 
of  battles  for  having  given  a  signal  victory  to  his 
arms.  The  edifice  is  not  unworthy  its  origin.  It 
is  of  a  circular  form,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
All  the  columns  in  this  building  are  of  marble  of 
(Ufferent  colours,  and  give  the  edifice  an  appear- 
ance unusually  ri6h  and  stately.  Instead  of  pic- 
tiures.  the  altars  are  decorated  with  bas-reliefs ;  the 
pavement  is  of  variegated  marble :  m  short,  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  building,  and  even  the  de- 
tails of  execution,  are  on  a  scale  of  magnificence. 

The  university  of  Turin  was  founded  in  1405. 
It  consists  of  5  faculties,  or  colleges,  consisting  of 
theologj^,  with  4  professors ;  law,  with  5  do. ;  medi- 
cine, with  6  do.;  surgery,  with  5  do.;  and  the 
arts,  with  22.  It  is  usually  attended  by  about 
1.200  students,  who  board  out  in  private  families, 
ltd  library  is  said  to  have  112,000  vols.  Its  build- 
ings are  extensive  and  well  arranged :  the  court 
is  surrounded  with  a  double  tier  of  porticoes,  under 
which  is  a  collection  of  ancient  sculptures,  bas- 
reliefs,  &c.,  from  the  excavated  Roman  city  of 
Induntria,  about  18  m.  distant.  In  th«  museum 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  is  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  Egyptian  antiquities,  formed  by  Dro- 
vetti,  and  purchased  by  the  kine  of  Sardinia  for 
400,000  fr.  It  comprises  several  colossal  statues 
of  Egyptian  sovereigns,  domestic  and  agricultural 
implements,  papyri,  and  tlie  famous  Isiac  table. 
Under  the  same  roof  are  museums  of  natural 
hister)%  anatomy,  and  medals,  and  the  royal  library, 
comprising  an  extensive  and  valuable  collection 
of  historic^  and  other  works,  including  an  exten- 
sive series  of  Bibles. 

The  citadel  of  Ttirin  is  a  regular  pentagon, 
planned  by  Urbino  in  the  16th  century:  it  has  ex- 
tensive subterranean  galleries,  and  is  still  of  con- 
siderable strength.  Toe  gates  of  the  city,  which 
were  cased  with  marble,  were  demolished  by  the 
French,  and  the  ramparts  dismantled  and  con- 
verted into  public  walks.  The  Valentino  palace, 
and  the  other  royal  seats  around  the  city,  are  now 
either  deserted  or  appropriated  to  sctiools  and 
museums ;  these,  with  9  hospitals,  2  asylums,  the 
colleges  of  the  Jesuits  and  IgnorantaUi,  an  arsenal, 
with  a  school  of  military  engineering,  a  grand 
Opera-house,  ranking  as  the  3rd  theatre  in  Italy; 
2  smaller  theatres,  the  cemetery  of  the  aristocracy, 
observatory,  botanic  garden,  royal  academy  of 
painting,  and  monte  di  pieta,  comprise  the  other 
establishments  worth  notice.  Turin  is  the  seat  of 
a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  an  archbishop's 
see,  and  has  chambera  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Its  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  silk 
fabrics  and  twist ;  but  it  has  others  of  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  arms,  paper,  glass,  earth- 
enware, and  liqueurs,  and  its  printing  business  is 
pretty  extensive.  The  shops  and  hotels  of  the 
city  are  good,  but  the  supply  of  water  is  bad  and 
the  prevalence  of  fogs  render  it  rather  an  implea- 
sant  residence  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  man- 
ners, habits,  and  language  of  the  inhabitants  are 
more  French  than  Italian. 

Turin  was  made  a  militar}'  station  bv  Julius 
Cfesar  on  his  Invasion  of  GauL  In  312  Constan- 
tiue  gained  in  its  vicinity  a  great  victory  over 
Maxeutius.     Charlemagne  annexed  this  city  to 
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the  marquisate  of  Susa :  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  in  1032 ;  and  became  their 
cap.  in  1281.  It  was  taken  by  Francis  I.  in  1536, 
and  held  for  26  years  by  the  French,  who  again 
took  it  in  1640.  But  the  most  celebrated  by  far 
of  the  sieges  of  Turin  took  place  in  1706,  when  it 
was  invested  bv  a  powerful  French  army.  Vol- 
taire has  described  the  immense  preparations  made 
for  thw  siege  (Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  cap.  20) ;  but 
the  incapacity  and  disagreement  of  the  French 
generals,  and  the  talents  of  Prince  Eugene  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  secured  for  the  latter  an  easy 
and  complete  victory.  All  the  vast  stores  accu- 
mulated by  the  French  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  and  the  besieging  army  was  wholly 
dispersed.  Under  the  F'rench  ascendency,  from 
1800  to  1814,  Turin  was  the  cap.  of  the  d^p.  of  the 
Po.  Ailer  the  peace  of  Vienna  it  became  once 
more  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  and  on 
the  latter  gaining  the  crown  of  Italy,  Turin,  for  a 
short  while,  was  looked  upon  as  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom.  But  it  lost  this  advantage  in  the 
spring  of  1865,  by  the  removal  of  the  court,  the 
t^vo  houses  of  parliament,  and  all  the  higher 
government  functionaries  to  Florence. 

TURKEY,  or  the  OTTOSIAN  EMPIRE,  a 
very  extensive  country,  partly  in  SE.  Europe, 
and  partly  in  W.  Asia,  comprising  some  of  the 
most  celebrated,  best  situated,  and  naturally  finest 
provinces  of  the  continents  to  which  they  belong. 
The  limits  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  not  easily 
defined ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  represented  as 
including  several  extensive  countries,  which  are 
substantially  independent*  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  and  Servia,  in  European  Turkey,  are  now 
connected  with  the  Porte  only  by  the  slenderest 
ties ;  though,  as  some  of  their  fortresses  are  garri- 
soned by  Ottoman  troops,  and  as  they  continue 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte,  they  may  still  be  pro- 
\yer\y  included  within  the  wide  range  of  the  Turk- 
ish dominions.  Egypt,  however,  and  the  other 
African  territories  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Porte,  may  now  be  considered  as  being  but  nomi- 
nally connected  with  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Very  different  estimates  have  been  formed  of 
the  extent  and  pop.  of  this  great  country'',  and 
neither  is  known  with  any  thuig  approaching  to 
precision.  According  to  the  most  reliable  esti- 
mate, the  total  area  of  the  empire,  including  the 
tributary  provinces,  comprises  1,836,478  sq.  m., 
and  the  extent  and  population  of  the  several 
grand  divisions  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  aa 
follow : — 
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Area 
in  aq.  m. 

PopuUtioQ 

toa(|.in 

76-1 

23-8 

8-9 

Turkey  in  Europe     . 
Turkey  in  Asia 
Turkey  in  Africa      . 

Total      . 

Ill 

15,600,000 
10,060,000 
3,800,000 

1,836,478 

36,360,000 

19-2 

Physical  Geography, — The  high  table-land  an- 
ciently called  mofsui  Superior ,  extending  between 
Siphia  and  Pristina,  and  dividing  the  basin  of 
the  Morava  on  the  N.  from  those  of  the  Vardar 
and  Struma  on  the  S.,  and  of  the  Lower  Danube 
on  the  E.,  forms  the  central  nucleus  of  the  Turk- 
ish mountains.  From  this  centre  branches  pass 
off  northward,  bounding  Servia  on  the  W.  and 
E.;  on  the  E.  the  Balkhan  chain  (an.  HiBtnun) 
stretches  in  a  nearly  straight  line  from  the  sources 
of  the  Isker  to  the  S.  of  Sophia,  E.  to  the  Black 
Sea,  a  distance  about  250  m. ;  dividing  Bulgaria 
from  Roumelia,  and  the  waters  that  flow  into  the 
Lower  Danube  on  the  N.  from  those  that  flow 
into  the  Maritza  on  the  S.    The  Despoto-Dagh 
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(an.  Rhodope)^  and  the  mountain  cluuns  that  run 
thrcMigh  Macedonia,  branch  off  from  the  central 
nucleus  on  the  S. ;  while  on  the  W.  it  gives  off 
various  chains  that  unite  with  the  true  Alpine 
chains,  which  ramify  through  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  ami  Albania.  Nearly 
in  a  direct  line  S.  from  Priatina  runs  a  chain 
which  divides  Albania  from  Macedonia,  and  thence 
extending  into  Thessaly  and  Greece  under  the 
name  of  Pindus,  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  ifigean  ftom  those  flowing  into  the  Adri- 
atic and  Ionian  fcieas.  The  interposition  of  those 
mountain  chains  frequently  renders  the  com- 
munication between  contiguous  provinces  rare 
and  difficult  But  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
heights,  as  Mount  Scardns,  nearly  10,000  ft  in 
elevation,  and  Scomius  and  Pindus,  near  Mezzovo 
(about  9,000  ft),  the  Turkish  mountains  seldom 
reach  an  altitude  of  8,000  ft  Mount  Dinara, 
whence  the  Dinaric  Alps  derive  their  name,  is 
only  7,458  ft  in  height ;  the  Albanian  mountains 
are*  generally  under  7,700  ft  \  Mount  Athos  is 
6,778  ft  and  Mount  Menikon  (an.  Cerrtnn),  the 
loftiest  of  the  Baikhan  chain,  6,395  ft  in  height. 
The  Baikhan  has  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
interest  than  most  of  the  other  chains,  from  its 
being  supposed  to  form  an  all  but  insurmountable 
barrier  to  an  invading  army.  This,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  reallV  the  case.  The  W.  portion 
of  the  Baikhan  is  seldom  more  than  4,000  ft,  and 
its  more  easterly  portion,  near  the  Black  Sea,  not 
more  than  from  1,800  to  2,000  ft  in  height,  while 
it  is  traversed  by  half  a  dozen  different  passes, 
none  of  which  is  fortified.  Hardly  one  of^  those 
appears,  in  fact,  to  present  any  very  formidable 
oDstacle  to  an  invading  army.  There  are  more 
lines  of  communication  for  carriages  across  the 
Baikhan,  between  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  than  be- 
tween any  of  the  other  Turkish  provs. 

European  Turkey  has  numerous  narrow  valleys, 
and  some  very  extensive  plains.  By  far  the 
largest  of  the  latter  is  that  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
and  Bulgaria,  traversed  in  its  centre  by  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  ranking  at  least  as  the  third,  if  not 
the  second,  of  the  great  plains  of  Europe.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  Thrace,  and  some  parts  of 
Macedonia,  are  level,  and  Thessaly  principally 
consists  of  a  very  fertile  basin.  Almost  every  part 
of  the  country  is  well  watered  ;  and,  besides  the 
Danube  and  Save  (which  last  constitutes  a  ^at 
part  of  its  N.  boundar}*),  Turkey  has  several  nvers 
of  very  considerable  size.  Among  those  on  the  N. 
side  of  Uie  great  central  plateau  and  its  ramiticar- 
tions,  affluents  of  the  Save  and  Danube,  are  the 
Unna,  Yerbas,  Bosna,  Drin,  Morava,  Timok,  Schyl, 
Isker,  Aluta,  Jalomnitza,  Sereth,  and  Pruth. 
Among  the  rivers  to  the  S.  of  the  central  plateau, 
the  following  may  be  specified,  viz.  the  Maritza 
(an.  Hebrusjf  which  has  its  sources  in  the  NW. 
angle  of  Boumelia,  in  the  Baikhan  and  Desputo- 
D^h  mountains,  and  flows  generally  E.  or  SE.  to 
the  centre  of  Thrace,  near  Adrianople,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Toni^a  (tiie  Tmzus  of  Ptolemy),  and 
thence  S.  or  S W.  to  the  i£gean,  which  it  enters 
close  to  the  Gulf  of  Eniis,  after  a  course  of  about 
240  m.  Its  greatest  width  is  about  8  furlongs. 
Adrianople,  PhUippolis,  Demotica,  and  Ipsala  (an. 
CypseUx)^  are  on  its  banks,  which,  in  many  parts, 
are  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  elm.  The 
Maritza  is  navigable  from  the  time  of  the  au- 
tumnal rains  tiU  May,  as  far  as  Adrianople,  for 
boats  of  200  tons;  but,*  during  the  summer  months, 
sea  craflb  ascend  only  as  high  as  Demotica.  The 
Kara-Bu  (Nestus),  Struma  {Strymon)y  and  Vardar 
{Axiua),  which  traverse  Macedonia  in  a  SE.  direc- 
tion, are  all  of  considerable  size,  but  generally 
shallow  and  unfit  for  navigation.    The  belcmbria 


(Peneus)  rises  near  Mezzovo,  and  drains  the  basin 
of  Thessaly,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonict  at 
the  mouth  of  the  famous  defile  and  vale  of  Tempe. 
The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  are 
the  Narenta,  in  Herzegovma,  and  the  Drin  and 
Voiutza  {Aous),  in  Albania. 

European  Turkey  has  no  lakes  of  any  very  great 
extent  The  principal  are  those  of  Ochrida'(^alM 
Lychnitis),  about  20  m.  in  length  by  8  m.  in 
breadth,  Scutari  (  PoIum  Labeatua)  and  Yanina,  in 
Albania :  there  are  numerous  smidl  lakes  in  Mace- 
donia and  Thessaly. 

The  physical  geography  of  Anatic  Turkey  re- 
quires but  a  brief  notice,  having  been  already 
treated  of  in  the  arts.  Natolia,  Kurdistan,  and 
Stria.  Asia  Minor  consists  chiefly  of  an  exten- 
sive table-land,  traversed  by  many  parallel  moun- 
tain ranges  from  W.  to  £..' extendiiig  into  Arme- 
nia and  Kurdistan.  This  table-land  appears 
generally  to  increase  in  height  eastward ;  Mount 
Ida,  overlooking  the  Plain  of  Tioy,  being  only 
about  5,000  ft,  while  Mount  Bisutum,  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  N.  Kurdistan,  is  12,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  From  this  loftv  plateau  several  moun- 
tain ranges  are  given  off  to  the  S.,  inclosing  the 
basins  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Jordan,  and 
Orontes,  which,  with  the  Halys  (see  Natolia), 
Sangarius,  and  Araxes,  are  the  principal  riven  in 
this  part  of  the  empire.  The  largest  lake  is  that 
of  Van,  next  to  which  are  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  in  Palestine :  many  small  lakes  exist 
in  Natolia.  The  N.  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
mountainous,  the  surface  declining  towards  the  S., 
where  it  spreads  out  into  extensive  plains  (an. 
Qifddaa,  Afempotamia,  and  E.  Syria),  of  much 
natural  fertility,  but  at  present  for  the  most  part 
desert  and  uninhabited. 

The  coasts  of  Turkey,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
are  in  general  bold  and  rocky.  In  many  parts 
they  present  a  long  and  tolerably  uniform  line, 
with  few  gulfs  or  harbours  of  any  magnitude.. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  coasts  of  the 
Bkck  Sea,  Syria,  and  a  part  of  Albania.  But  the 
shores  of  the  iEgean  and  the  adjacent  seas  are 
deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets, 
and  present  many  good  harbours,  as  those  of 
Smyrna,  Salonica,  and  Constantinople.  Yama  is 
the  only  good  Turkish  port  on  the  Black  Ses. 
Durazzo  (the  an.  Dyracchium),  on  the  Albanian 
shore,  might  easily  be  rendered  an  admirable  port, 
but  at  present  there  is  not  a  single  safe  or  con- 
venient harbour  along  the  whole  W.  coast  of 
European  Turkey. 

The  geotogif  of  the  two  great  portions  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  presents  considerable  differences. 
The  great  mountain  chains  of  Europe  consist  of 
granite,  gneiss,  trachyte,  syenite,  serpentine,  talc, 
mica,  and  clay-slate,  and  many  other  primary  and 
transition  rocks,  inck)8ed  between  beds  of  sand- 
stone or  Umestone,  the  latter  being  the  most  pre- 
valent formation  in  the  alpine  ranges  of  the  W. 
provs.  and  in  Thrace.  This  latter  pror.,  with 
Bulgaria,  consists,  in  great  part,  of  shelly  lime- 
stone, marly  clay,  and  other  tertiary  fonnations. 
Iron  and  other  metallic  ores  are  found  in  great 
abundance ;  but  volcanic  foimations  appear  to  be 
scarcer  in  Europe  than  in  Asia.  In  Asia  Minor 
the  whole  range  of  mountains,  from  sea  to  sea,  is 
limestone.  Volcanic  rocks  are  frequently  found, 
and  granite  rises  up  occasionallv.  The  mountains 
aboimd  in  veins  of  copper  and  lead,  the  last  being 
rich  in  silver.  Mineral  springs  frequently  occur; 
most  of  them  hot  As  the  country  rises  towards 
the  E.,  granite  and  the  other  primary  rodcs  be- 
come more  prevalent  The  lower  basins  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  Danube,  and  other  large  riven, 
arc  mostly  alluvial. 
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CUmate  and  Natural  Products. — In  a  region 
extending  through  nearly  20  degs.  of  lat  and 
mure  than  30  degs.  of  long.,  having  every  variety 
of  elevafion,  exposnre,  soil  and  subsoil,  there 
must  necessarily  be  the  greatest  variation  of  cli- 
mate. The  climate  of  £uropean  Turkey  is  much 
colder  than  that  of  the  parts  of  Italy  and  Spain 
under  the  same  latitudes,  and  is  so  very  change- 
able that,  at  Constantinople,  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer is  said  sometimes  to  fall  31^  within  an 
hour.  In  the  Danubian  provinces  snow  lies  seve- 
ral feet  deep,  on  the  higher  mountains,  for  six 
months  together;  the  thermometer  frequently 
stands  between  109  and  zero,  and  in  Moldavia  it 
has  been  known  to  descend  to  15<^  below  zero. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  summer  heats  are  op- 
pressive, and,  even  in  the  N.,  the  grape  ripens  by 
the  end  of  Julv.  The  temperature  and  salubrity 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  almost  equally  variable  with 


other  causes,  the  forests  seldom  extend  up  the 
mountauis  above  5,000  ft  In  Armenia  and  Koor- 
disun,  the  olive  and  orange  ripen  only  in  the 
warmer  valleys,  and  we  find  on  the  high  grounds 
much  of  the  v^etation  that  prevails  in  tlie  moun~ 
tainous  provs.  on  the  Danube  and  Save.  S.  of 
Taurus  there  is  an  entirely  new  region,  where 
the  date  palm,  oriental  plane,  Babj^lonian  willow, 
banana,  pistachio,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo  betoken 
a  close  approach  to  the  vegetation  of  tropical 
climates. 

The  forests  of  European  Turkey  are  infested  by 
bears,  wolves,  and  jackals,  to  which,  in  parts  of 
Asia,  may  be  added  the  lion  and  tiger.  The 
gazelle,  and  deer  of  various  kinds,  hares,  and  other 
kinds  of  game,  are  verv  abundant.  The  great 
bare-necked  vulture  inhabits  the  ranges  of  Taurus, 
and  the  ostrich  wanders  over  the  sandy  deserts  of 
the  south.    The  camel,  a  native  of  this  region,  is 


that  of  European  Turkey.    In  the  highlands  of  j  the  chief  beast  of  burden  throughout  the  greater 


Armenia,  even  the  plains  are  covered  ¥rith  snow 
as  late  as  May,  and  the  fine  season,  properly  so 
called,  does  not  comprise  more  than  four  months 


part  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Population, — The  total  population,  estimated 
acconling  to  a  rough  enumeration  taken  in  1844 


of  the  year,  during  which  period  both  sowing  and  1  at  35,350,000,  is  distributed  as  follows,  in  the  dif- 
reaping  are  competed.    Aisia  Minor  has  but  two   ferent  divisions  of  the  empire : 
seasons,    the    transition    between    them    being 


scarcely  perceptible.  In  winter,  while  the  uplands 
are  covered  with  snow,  the  lowland  plains  and 
valleys  are  visited  by  perpetual  rains  and  N. 
winds.  During  summer  there  is  scarcely  any 
rain,  but  the  soil  is  fertilised  by  heavy  night- 
dews.  Caramania  suffers  from  arid  winds ;  and,  in 
the  delta  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  baro- 
meter often  rises  to  40^.  The  climate  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  has  been  already  noticed  in  the 
arts.  Stria,  Bagdad,  and  Bussorah. 

The  best  indication  of  the  relative  temperature 
of  different  parts  of  Turkey  is  afforded  by  their 
vegetable  products.  In  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  the 
a<ijoining  provinces,  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  forests  of  oak  and  elm ;  S.  of  the  Balkhan 
the  country  is  covered  with  forests  of  sycamore, 
carob,  and  plane  trees ;  gardens  of  roses,  jasmine, 
and  lilac;  vineyards  and  orchards  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  fruit-trees;  but  is  destitute  of  the  olive, 
which,  except  in  some  particularly  favourable 
situations,  does  not  thrive  N.  of  lat  40°.  The 
tlora  of  Albania  is  similar  to  that  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy;  and,  in  Thessaly,  the  garden  of 
European  Turkey,  oil,  wine,  cotton,  tobacco,  figs, 
citrons,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  lemons  grow 
to  perfection.  The  same  fruits  and  other  products 
tiourish  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
even  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  where,  however, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  N.  winds,  among 


Turkey  in  Buropi. 

Thrace 1,800,000 

Bulgaria 8,000,000 

Boumelia  and  Thesttly   ....  2,700,000 

Albania 1,200,000 

BoBoia  and  the  Herxegovina    .       .       .  1,100,000 

ThelBlaoda 700,000 

Moldavia 1,400,000 

Wollachia 3,600,000 

Servla 1,000,000 


15,600,000 

TnBKXT  DT  Asia. 

Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia  .       .   10,700,000 

Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Kurdistan     .     4,460,000 

Arabia 900,000 


16,060,000 
TuRKET  IK  Africa. 

Egypt 2,000,000 

Tripoli,  Fez,  and  Tunis.       .       .       .     1,800,000 


Total 


8,800,000 
86,860,000 


The  above  estimates  are  higher  than  those  given 
by  other  statistical  writers.  Subjoined  are  the 
statements,  placed  side  by  side,  of  two  statistical 
authorities  (Mr.  David  Urguhart, '  Turkey  and  its 
Kesouroes,'  and  M.  Ami  Bou^  '  La  Turquie  en 
Europe ')  relating  to  the  population  of  Turkey  in 
Europe. 


Turret  in  Europe. 


Wallachians  and  Moldavians 

Oonanlis 

Greeks  (Hellenic  race  and  language, ) 
all  Christians)  .        .        .       .      j 

Albanians  (Sldpertar  race  and  Ian- ) 
guage,  two-thirds  Mahometans)     f 

Tribes  of  Slavonic  race  and  language  ^ 
Bosniacs,  Tulemans,  Pomac,  one- 
third  Mahometans ;  the  rest  (Ser- 
vians, Bulgarians)  Christians  of 
the  Greek  and  (Myrdites,  Cioa- 
tians)  of  the  Latin  Chnroh      . 

Yalachi  Greek  Chnroh 

GiiMiea 

Jews 

Armenians 

Franks,  &c.  ..... 


Total 


Pop.  Mcordlng 
to  Urqahait 

1,600,000 
700,000 

1,180,000 
1,600,000 


6,000,000 


600,000 

2oo,ooa 

260,050 

100,000 

60,000 


Wallachia,  1889    .... 
Moldavia,  1838      .... 

Servians 

Mussulmans  in  Sorvia . 

Bosniacs 

Heixegovinians    .... 
Croats  .       .        .       .    '   . 
Montenegrins       .... 
Bulgarians    .       .       .       .       , 
Albanians     ..... 

Greeks 

Zincares  (Wallachians  of  Pindns) 

Turks 

Armenians 

Jews 

Gipedes 

Franks,  &o 


Total 


Pop^  ■eeordlnc 
to  Boo* 


3,402,037 

1,419,106 

886,000 

10,400 

700,000 

800,000 

200,000 

100,000 

4,600,000 

1,600,000 

900,000 

300,000 

700,000 

100,000 

260,000 

160,000 

60,000 

14,677,633 
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The  first  of  these  authorities  may  be  held  the 
most  reliable,  the  statements  being  based  more  or 
less  on  official  information.  The  sam  total  of  the 
European  population  of  Turkey  seems,  however, 
under  the  mark. 

The  various  races  of  which  the  population  of 
the  empire  in  Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa  is  composed 
are  thus  claasified : — 


RaeM 

In  Europe 

In  Ana 

In  Africa 

Ottomans 

2,100,000 

10,700,000 

Grwkg     .        .        . 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Armenians      . 

400,000 

2,000,000 

Jews       .        .       . 

70,000 

80,000 

Slaves  or  Slavonians 

6,200,000 

— 

Roamains        .        . 

4,000,000 

—. 

Albanians 

1^K),000 

— 

Tartars    . 

16,000 

20,000 

Arabs      . 

.— 

886,000 

3,800,000 

Syrians  and  Chal- ) 
deans     .        .      } 

- 

200,000 

Druses     . 

— 

80,000 

Kurds      . 

— 

100,000 

Turkomans     , 

— 

86,000 

Oipdes    .       .       . 
Total       . 

214,000 
16,600,000 

— 

16,050,000 

8,800,000 

The  Turks  or  Osmanlis  who  have,  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  been  the  dominant  race,  were 
originallv  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  extraction.  But 
the  Turkish  blood  has  been  laigely  intermixed 
with  the  Mongolian  and  Persian ;  and,  in  Europe, 
the  higher  class  of  Turks  have  generally  fur- 
nished their  haremg  with  the  finest  women  of 
Circassia  and  Georgia;  while  the  inferior  Turks 
have  allied  themselves  with  Servians,  Albanians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Greeks.  In  consequence  the  ori- 
ginal and  distinguishing  features  of  the  race  are 
now,  in  Europe  at  least,  very  much  obliterated, 
and  the  Turkish,  from  being  one  of  the  ugliest 
of  Asiatic  nations,  is  become,  speaking  generally, 
one  of  the  handsomest ;  though,  from  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  the  race  is  maintained,  there  is 
necessarily  tne  greatest  variety  in  their  stature 
and  appearance.  Turkish  ladies  have,  in  general, 
verj'  white  delicate  complexions,  a  consequence  of 
their  sedentary  mode  of  life,  and  of  their  habit  of 
veiling  themselves  when  they  take  the  air.  Their 
mode  of  life,  and  their  great  addiction  to  the 
bath,  render  Uiem  rather  disposed  to  embonpoint: 
but  it  is  absurd  to  allege  that  this  constitutes  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  a  Mussulman's  idea  of  beauty. 
Had  such  been  the  case,  the  Circassians  and  Geor- 
gians would  not  have  constituted  the  pride  of  tlie 
harem. 

The  national  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
Turks  have  changed  as  well  as  their  physical  con- 
stitution, but  in  a  less  degree.  They  are  now,  as 
of  old,  phlegmatic,  proud,  and  sensual.  Their 
pride  is  a  consequence  of  their  ignorance,  and  of 
tlie  recollection  of  their  former  victories  and  con- 
quests; and  their  sensuality  is  in  part^  at  least,  a 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Moham- 
medan paradise,  and  of  their  wish  to  realise  in  this 
world  some  portion  of  that  felicity  which  is  to  be 
the  jwrtion  of  all  true  believers  in  the  next.  Other 
nations  have  affected  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  but  in  this  respect  the  Turks  alone 
have  given  a  practical  effect  to  their  speculative 
t«nets ;  and  their  stationary  state  and  long  con- 
tinued contempt  for  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  others  may  be,  in  no  small  degree,  ascribed  to 
their  conviction  of  their  inutility,  arising  from 
their  belief  that  every  thing  that  occurs  is  deter- 
mined by  an  overruling  Providence,  against  whose 
decisions  it  would  be  alike  vain  and  impious  to 
contend.    Speaking  generally,  the  Turk  is  hos- 


pitable, true  to  his  word,  sincere,  and  bonouiable 
m  his  dealings,  contrasting  in  this  respect  most 
advantageously  with  the  Greeks  and  others  of  the 
subjugated  races,  among  whom  h}'pocrisy  and  bad 
faith,  the  result  probably  of  their  degraded  condi- 
tion, are  extremely  prevalent.  The  Turk  is  not 
prone  to  anger,  nor  liable  to  sudden  gusts  of  pas- 
sion ;  but  when  provoked  his  fury  has  no  limits, 
and  he  becomes  brutal  and  ferocious  in  the  ex- 
treme, involving  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in 
one  common  ruin.  His  religion  interdicts  the  use 
of  wine ;  and,  though  not  always  respected,  this 
precept  has,  on  the  whole,  had  a  salutary  influence 
on  his  conduct.  Though  capable,  on  emergencies, 
of  great  and  vigorous  exertion,  laziness  and 
apathy  are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Hie 
l^irks.  There  is  nothing  in  which  they  take  so 
much  delight  as  in  reclining  in  the  shade  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  apparently  in  a  state  of  total 
indifference,  occasionally  npping  coffee  and  in- 
haling the  fumes  of  tobacco.  Whatever  may  be 
their  object,  they  saunter  through  the  streets 
with  the  same  measured  and  monotonous  step. 
They  convexve  little,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
their  mind  is  as  indolent  as  their  body. 

Perhaps  no  nation  ever  possessed  so  little  talent 
for  governing  others  as  the  Turks.  They  have 
never  struck  their  roots,  or  acquired  any  solid 
footing,  in  the  countries  they  have  conquered. 
They  are  encamped  in  and  occupy  them ;  but  they 
hold  them  by  no  tie  other  than  the  sword.  They 
have  never  coalesced  with  the  original  inhabs.; 
they  look  upon  themselves  as  the  nation,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people,  or  tliosc  at  least  who  have  not 
embraced  Mohammedanism,  as  an  inferior  race, 
which  it  is,  if  not  a  duty,  at  all  events  but  a  venial 
offence,  to  insult  and  trample  upon.  In  this  re- 
spect they  differ  widely  fn>m  the  Tartans  who 
overran  China,  and  indeed  from  ever>'  other 
people;  and  to  this,  more  than  any  thing  cine, 
their  weakness,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the 
countries  subject  to  their  dominion,  arc  to  be  as- 
cribed. The  more  important  features  in  the  con- 
stitution and  character  of  the  other  great  races 
inhabiting  the  Turkish  empire  will  be  found 
noticed  under  the  articles  Arabia,  Aeuiknia, 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  Skbvia,  Syria,  and  Wai^ 

LACHIA. 

Property,— Thare  is,  in  many  respects,  a  con- 
siderable similarity  between  the  mode  in  which 
property  has  been  distributed  in  Turkey,  and  that 
m  which  it  was  distributed  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  both  cases,  in  making  this  dis- 
tribution, the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
militia,  who  should  be  bound  to  repair,  at  their 
own  expense,  to  the  standanl  of  the  soverei^, 
and  to  follow  him  in  his  campaigns,  was  a  pnn- 
cipal  object  But  the  support  of  the  national 
religion  and  the  subsistence  of  the  subjugated 
population  had  also  to  be  provided  for.  Hence, 
when  the  Turkish  sovereigns  made  any  new  con- 
quest, the  lands  were  usually  divided  into  three 
portions;  one  of  these  was  appropriated  to  reli- 
gious and  charitable  purposes,  that  is,  to  the  support 
of  mosques,  schools,  and  hospitals :  another  por- 
tion was  distributed  as  private  property  to  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered ;  the  former  paying  a 
tithe  of  the  produce  to  the  state  as  paramount 
landlord,  while  the  latter,  if  they  were  not  Mo- 
hammedans, were  subjected  to  a  land-tax,  or 
impSt  foncierj  and,  also,  to  a  kharadj,  that  is,  to  a 
personal  tribute,  or  capitation-tax  proportioned  to 
their  means;  the  third  and  last  portion,  which  was 
usually  the  largest,  and  might  be  called  the  crown 
lands,  was  divided  into  estates,  whereof  some  were 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  sultan,  otliers  of  his 
mother  and  wives,  and  others  of  the  treasury  and 
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great  offioeis  of  state.  But  the  greater  portion  of 
the  crown  lands  was  divided  into  estates,  called 
from  their  greater  or  leas  size  zcumetSf  Hnuiriots, 
and  heyUksy  which  the  snltans  assigned  to  the 
more  deserving  or  most  favoured  of  their  followers. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  succeed  to  the  here- 
ditary or  absolute  property  of  these  estates.  On 
the  contraiy,  they  only  held  them  during  life  or 
good  behaviour;  and  whenever  any  vacancy  oc- 
curred, whether  by  death  or  forfeiture,  the  sultan 
made  a  new  appointment  to  the  vacant  fief;  and 
instances  have  been  known  of  the  same  lordship 
having  been  held  by  eight  different  masters  in  the 
course  of  a  single  campaign.  But  in  the  course  of 
time  most  part  of  these  estates,  though  not  all, 
were  assi^ed,  like  the  fiefs  in  European  countries, 
to  the  heirs  male  of  the  former  proprietors,  and 
thus  became,  in  effect,  hereditary.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  while  the  Turkish  institu- 
tions were  in  their  vigour,  and  the  illegal  exac- 
tions of  proprietors  and  pachas  restrained  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  sultan,  the  interests  of  the  rayahs, 
or  peasantry  on  all  sorts  of  estates,  were  carefully 
attended  to,  and  their  rights  as  well  as  their  obh- 
gations  defined  and  enforced.  Hence,  when  a  new 
lord  had  a  zaimet  or  a  timariot  assigned  to  him,  he 
could  only  demand  of  the  tenants,  in  full  of  rent, 
a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and 
of  the  increase  of  their  stock,  or  a  certain  amount 
of  service,  or  corveea ;  and  in  consideration  of  this, 
he  was  not  only  bound  to  perform  military  service 
to  the  snltan,  but  also  to  protect  the  cultivators  on 
his  estate.  This  state  of  things  contrasted  most 
favourabl^r  with  the  rapine  and  anarchy  that  then 
prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  '  I  have 
seen,'  says  a  contemporaiv  of  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, *  multitudes  of  Hun^i^arian  rustics  set  tire 
to  their  cottages,  and  fly  with  their  wives  and 
children,  their  cattle  and  instruments  of  labour, 
to  the  Turkish  territories,  where  they  knew  that, 
besides  the  pajTnent  of  the  tribute,  they  would  be 
subject  to  no  imposts  or  vexations.'  (Leunclavius 
in  TuTC.  Imp.  Statu.) 

Hammer  has  given  a  viom  of  the  principal  in- 
stitutions of  the  Ottoman  empire,  at  the  period  of 
thftr  greatest. efficiency,  at  the  death  of  Solvman 
the  Magnificent.,  from  which  we  beg  to  subiom  the 
following  extract :— *  D'apr^  le  Koran,  la  terre 
enti^  appartlent  ^  Dieu,  qui  la  l^ue  &  qui  lui 
plait ;  en  sorte  que  toute  proprie'td  relevant  origi- 
nairement  de  Dieu  appartient  ^  Timam  (souve- 
rain),  qui  est  ton  mnbre  sur  la  terre,  Mais  apres  la 
oonquete  d'un  pays,  Timam  ali^ne  son  droit  de 
propridt^  en  faveur  des  Musulmans  h  la  charge  de 
payer  la  dime,  ou  bien  des  non  Musulmans,  h  la 
charge  d'etre  soumis  h  un  impdt  foncier  et  k  un 
impot  sur  les  produits :  les  nouvenux  possesseurs 
acqui^nt  ainsi  sur  ces  biens  un  veritable  droit  de 
propridt^  transmissible  de  pfere  en  fils,  avec  la 
faculte'  de  les  vendre,  de  les  partager  ou  de  les 
consacrer  2i  des  fondations.  Le  prince  a  de  sem- 
blables  droits  sur  ses  biens  de  famille  et  sur  ses 
biens  domaniaux  {kius)^  dont  il  lui  arrive  souvent 
d'assigner  les  revenus  k  titre  de  traitement  k  de 
bauts  fonctionnaires.  Les  domaines  du  pa^  cedds 
comme  fiefs  en  recompense  de  service  militaires, 
ne  jouissent  pas  de  ces  avantages;  leurs  pos- 
sesseurs  n'ont  pas  sur  eux  ce  droit  de  proprie'td 
illimitd,  et  ne  peuvent  les  alidner,  les  partager,  ou 
en  instituer  des  fondations.  Les  domaines  se 
perpdtuent  k  la  ve'rite'  dans  la  ligne  m&le  des  feu- 
dataires;  mais,  comme  I'Etat  seul  en  a  la  pro- 

Jiridtd,  il  est  ndcessaire  qu'a  la  mort  de  chaque 
eudataire,  ses  fils  re9oivent  du  prince  un  nouveau 
dipldme  d'investiture-  En  Egypte,  on  donne  le 
nom  de  fermes  aux  memes  biens  qui,  dans  T Ana- 
tolic et  la  Koumilic,  sont  ajipelcs  ficf;>,  c'est-a-dire 


ceux  qui  sont  conoddds  on  recompense  de  services 
militaires;  mais  il  y  a  une  grande  diffdrence  entre 
le  feudataire  et  le  ferraier  Egyptien.  Ce  dernier 
n*a  ni  les  mdmes  obligations  ni  les  memes  avan- 
tages  que  le  premier;  car,  tandis  que  le  feudataire 
proprictaire  viager  ne  paie  ancun  impdt  k  I'Etat 
et  revolt  de  son  paysan  ou  rava  tous  les  revenus, 
le  fermier  au  contraire  paie  a  I'Etat  un  droit  de 
ferma^e  et  parta^  avec  le  paysan  le  surplus  des 
prodmts.'  (Histoire  de  I'Empire  Ottoman,  vL  268.) 

According  to  the  imperial  survey  ordered  by 
Solyman,  the  number  of  zaimets,  dr  estates,  esti- 
mated at  500  acres  of  land  and  upwards,  amounted 
to  3,192,  and  the  number  of  iinuxrs,  or  estates 
valued  at  from  300  to  500  acres  of  land,  amounted 
to  50,160;  the  whole  fiimishing  a  revenue  of 
nearly  4,000,000  rix-dolls.,  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  of  about  150,000  men. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  was  computed 
that  there  were  in  the  European  part  of  the 
empire  914  zainu,  and  8,856  timars ;  the  number 
in  Asia  being  nearly  the  same,  and  the  whole 
furnishing  a  militia  of  above  60,000  men.  In 
1818,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  still  914 
zaims  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia  1,479;  the  annual 
revenue  from  these  amounting  to  from  25,000  to 
100,000  aspers  each,  which,  at  100  aspers  to  a 
Turkish  piastre,  would  give  a  yearlv  income  of 
about  50/.  on  an  average  from  each;  but  more 
recently  the  numbers  of  both  were  still  farther 
reduced.  After  the  disoiganisation  of  the  empire, 
which  began  to  be  strongly  manifested  during  the 
first  half  of  last  century,  all  sorts  of  abuses  crept 
into  the  management  of  the  estates  held  by  tno 
feudal  lords  or  spahU,  These  were  oppressed  and 
plundered  by  the  pachas;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
oppressed  the  cultivators,  increased  their  demand 
for  con-ees  or  other  services,  and  claimed  and  ex- 
acted, though  illegally,  a  much  greater  portion  of 
the  produce  than  they  were  legally  entitled  to. 
And  yet,  despite  their  pillage  of  the  cultivators, 
many  spahis  were,  like  the  zemindars  in  Hin- 
dostan,  forced  to  abandon  their  estates;  and  in 
many  districts,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  owins; 
partly  to  the  illegal  exactions  of  the  lords,  biit 
still  more  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  pachas, 
the  cultivators  wholly  deserted  the  lands,  which 
are  now  quite  unoccupied. 

It  was  for  a  while  a  common  opinion  in  Wes- 
tern Europe  that  Turkey  was  a  country  in  which 
there  was  no  security  of  property;  and  if  this 
meant  that  it  was  exposed  to  illegal  exactions  of 
all  kinds,  partly  by  the  feudal  lords,  and  partly 
and  principally  by  the  pachas  and  their  subor- 
dinate authorities,  nothing  could  be  more  correct. 
But  nothing,  on  the  other  hand*  could  be  more 
incorrect  than  to  allege,  as  many  have  done,  that 
in  Turkey  private  property  is  not  recognised  by 
law,  or  that  it  may  be  seized  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sultan.  This,  no  doubt,  has  beea  the  case  with 
the  property  of  persons  in  the  public  service,  whose 
lives  and  fortunes  have  been  made  to  answer  for 
their  real  or  imputed  misconduct;  and,  in  some 
degree,  also,  with  the  feudal  estates,  or  those  held 
by  a  militaiT  licence.  But  all  other  sorts  of  pro- 
perty have  been  respected  in  Turkey.  And  even 
a  pacha,  or  other  public  functionary,  who  ha(i 
acquired  property  by  the  most  objectionable  means, 
might,  if  he  pleased,  easily  ^ce  it  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  grand  seignior.  To  accomplish  this, 
he  had  merely  to  settle  it  on  his  family  and  direct 
heirs,  leaving  the  reversionary  interest  in  it  to 
some  mosque,  which,  on  receiving  a  nominal  quit- 
rent,  took  chaige  of  the  property,  which  could  no 
longer  be  either  forf^ted  or  affected  by  the  crimes 
or  misconduct  of  the  original  founder  of  the  family 
or  his  heirs.     Prox>crty  so  left  is  denominated 
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raconf  or  vakf.  But  this  device,  though  quite 
effectual  for  the  object  in  view,  tended,  in  the  end, 
to  accumulate  much  too  great  a  quantity  of  pro- 
peny  in  the  hands  of  the  church ;  so  that,  in  ob- 
viatmg  one  abuse,  it  occasioned  another. 
The  reforms  which  have  been  introduced  of  late 

} rears  have  effected  a  great  change  in  the  law  re- 
atin^  to  property  in  Turkey,  and  also  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  its  administration.  With 
the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  mosques 
and  charitable  institutions,  most  part  of  the  feudal 
or  military  estates  {mahiUis  or  heylika)  and  landed 
properties  not  strictly  hereditary,  have  been  re- 
sumed by  government,  and  are  now  held  during 
its  pleasure.  This  proceeding  involved  very  many 
instances  of  extreme  hardship,  and  even  injustice ; 
but  it  has  been  carried  out,  in  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, and  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the 
introduction  of  an  improved  system.  1*110  new 
proprietors  very  often  consist  of  civil  and  military 
officers  who  reside  in  the  towns,  and  who  are  thus 
to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  not,  like  their  predecessors,  re- 
quired to  furnish  troops  to  the  state ;  the  recruit- 
ment, pay,  and  maintenance  of  the  latter  being 
provided  for  by  government.  But,  in  lieu  of  this 
obligation,  they  are  charged  with  the  payment  of 
a  tidie  or  tenth  of  the  produce,  as  the  rent  due  to 
the  state,  or  real  owner  of  the  land,  and,  also,  with 
an  income-tax.  The  vice  of  this  system  is  that 
the  landlords,  not  being  absolute  or  even  hereditary 
proprietors,  have  but  little  interest  in  the  |>roeperity 
of  the  lands ;  and  that  the  government  is  wholly 
unable,  however  good  its  mtentions,  to  hinder 
them  from  making  illegal  demands  on  the  pea- 
santry or  cultivators,  a  result  which  may  be  confi- 
dently expected,  seeing  that  their  revenue  depends 
on  the  excess  of  the  returns  they  receive  over 
what  they  have  to  pay  to  the  state.  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  the  new  plan  makes  the  superior 
lords  exert  themselves  to  protect  the  cultivators 
from  the  unjust  exactions  of  the  pachas  and  re- 
venue officers.  But  this,  also,  was  in  some  decree 
the  case  under  the  old  system.  On  the  whole  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  would  be  half  so  likely  to 
put  do¥m  abuse,  and  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for 
future  improvement,  as  the  universal  establish- 
ment of  a  right  of  private  property  in  land. 

When  the  new  «}'stem  was  introduced,  it  was 
found  that  its  application  was  greatly  limited  by 
the  growth  of  the  system  of  varoi//,'and  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  lands  held  by  the  church,  and, 
therefore,  exempt  from  taxation.  Yet,  however 
greats  this  was  an  abuse  with  which,  owing  to  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  people,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  deid.  The  government,  however,  are  said 
to  be  determined  on  the  sequestration  of  the 
church  property. 

Agriculture. — In  Turkey  the  cultivators  do  not 
live  dispersed  over  the  country  in  hamlets,  or 
in  single  farmhouses,  but  are  congregated  in 
villages,  which,  owing  to  the  depopulation  of  most 
distnct«,  are  frequently  at  great  distances  from 
each  other.  These  villages  present  a  very  striking 
picture  of  primeval  manners,  each  family  pro- 
viding itjidf  with  most  articles  required  for  it» 
consumption,  while  their  municipal  affairs,  or 
those  in  which  the  community  have  an  interest, 
are  conducted  by  tiieir  elders,  llie  village  com- 
munities in  certain  districts,  especially  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  enjoy  considerable  powers;  and 
wherever  this  is  the  case,  or  where  a  tract  of 
countty  happens  to  belong  to  a  powerful  indi- 
vidual, the  cultivators,  speaking  generally,  are 
comparatively  prosperous.  This,  however,  is  the 
exception,  oppression  and  a  want  of  security  being 
the  usual  conbcqueuces  of  Turkish  ascendency. 


Turkey  is  not  dependent  upon  any  foreign 
country  for  the  subsistence  of  its  intiabs.;  it 
yields,  on  the  contrary,  com  and  other  produce, 
sufficient  not  only  for  Uie  home  demand  bat  aim 
for  exportation.  Ten  times  the  produce  might, 
however,  be  raised  in  these  fine  cotmtziea  were  a 
better  policy  adopted,  and  the  inhaba.  protected 
against  vexations  exactions.  The  native  layahs 
or  peasants,  by  whom  cultivation  is  carried  on, 
have  generally  little  or  no  capital;  and  as  the 
tax  on  the  crop  has  generally  to  be  paid  before 
the  produce  is  gathered,  .they  are  in  moat  cases 
obliged  to  borrow  the  money  for  this  porpoee  at  a 
ruinous  rate  of  interest.  Agriculture  is  accord- 
ingly in  a  very  backward  state  throughout  most 
parta  of  the  empire.  In  Thrace,  the  rotation 
of  crops  is  tolerably  well  understood ;  but  else- 
where in  European  Turkey  cultivation  is  ex- 
tremely depressed.  Manuring  is  next  to  unknown, 
and  in  the  mountainous  parts,  particularly  in 
Servia  and  Albania,  an  immense  waste  of  timber 
occurs,  from  the  forests  being  burnt  that  tlie 
ground  may  be  fertilised  by  their  ashes.  The 
ploughs  (except  in  Wallachia  and  a  few  other 
provs.)  are  of  the  most  wretched  description,  being 
seldom  shod  with  iron,  and  fit  only  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  a  bunch  o\  thorns  per- 
forms the  functions  of  a  harrow ;  and  the  other 
farming  implements  are  in  general  equally  bad 
Thrashmg  is  performed,  as  in  most  eastern  coun- 
tries, by  treading  out  the  grain  with  cattle;  the 
straw  being  subsequently  chopped  by  dragging 
over  it  a  sort  of  heavy  cylinder  stuck  with  shar]) 
flints.  But  the  fertility  of  certain  portions  of  the 
empire,  as  Thessaly  and  the  valley  of  the  Maritza, 
is  so  great,  that  despite  the  low  state  of  huabandiy, 
the  average  produce  of  com  is  said  to  amount  to 
from  15  to  30  times  the  seed. 

Maize  is  the  principal  species  of  grain  culti- 
vated in  European  Turkey,  in  the  mountain-valleys 
as  well  as  the  plains,  except  in  Bosnia,  where  the 
climate  is  too  cold.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
buckwheat  are  also  pretty  generally  cultivated ; 
and  millet  is  grown  in  the  more  sheltered  placef*. 
Rice  is  grown  only  along  the  banks  of  the  MaritzA 
and  other  marshy  tracts  in  the  S.  provs.  Tho 
quantity  of  this  grain  produced  in  European 
Turkey  being  insufficient  for  the  consumption,  a 
portion  of  the  required  supply  is  imported  from 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  Great  quantities  of 
haricots,  beans,  cabbages,  onions,  mdons,  cucum- 
bers, tomatas,  and  capsicums  are  raised  as  articles 
of  food ;  but  the  potato  is  eaten  only  in  Bosnia, 
Croatia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  and  a  few 
places  in  Servia  and  Albania;  lentils,  turnip, 
artichokes,  asparagus,  beet-root,  and  many  other 
vegetables  common  amongst  us,  are  almost  un- 
known in  Turkey.  Though  not  usually  drunk  by 
the  Mussulmans  (except  Uioseof  Lower  Albania), 
wine  is  grown  in  most  provs.  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
but  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  (which  see),  Bul- 
garia and  Servia,  are  the  principal  wine  countries. 

Turkish  wines  are  mostly  red;  white  wine  is 
produced  only  in  Wallachia,  W.  Bulgaria,  and  at 
Scmendria,  and  a  few  other  places.  The  best 
wines  are  very  high  coloured  and  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Cahors,  and  of  Kadicopani  in 
Italy.  These  are  grown  chiefly  in  Macedonia,  in 
the  basins  of  Scutari  and  Prisren  in  Albania, 
Mostar  in  Herzegovina,  on  the  hills  along  the 
Sen-ian  Morava  m  Thrace,  and  in  the  vicinities 
of  Lovdscha  in  Bulgaria,  and  Mcteora  in  Thes- 
saly. Certain  growths  in  the  SW.  of  Macedonia 
deserve  particular  mention,  llie  inhabs.  of  those 
places  possess,  in  fact,  a  valuable  source  of  wealth, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  several  of  their  wines 
might  be  advantageously  exported.    The  want 
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of  proper  cellars  for  storing  the  wine?,  and  their 
rudo  preparation,  detract  greatly  from  their  excel- 
lence, in  Thesaaly  and  Albania  they  are  com- 
monly spoiled,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  most 
foreigners,  by  the  addition  or  absorption  Irom  the 
barrels  and  skins,  of  resin  or  turpentine.  In  cer- 
tain cantons,  however,  the  use  oi  such  substances 
is  not  supposed  to  be  necessary,  and  the  wines 
there  are  accordingly  very  palatable.  In  Bosnia 
the  vine  is  replaced  by  the  plum,  and  the  fa^ 
vourite  beverage  there  is  a  liqueur  made  from  its 
juice,  called  tlivovitxa.  Peaches,  apnles,  cherries, 
almonds,  and  hazel  nuts  are  grown,  but  grafting, 
and  all  other  horticultural  operations,  are  either 
unknown  or  much  neglected.  The  olive  flourishes 
in  the  S.  provs.  onlv,  and  most  of  the  Turkifth  oil 
is  grown  m  Asia.  Vlax,  hemp,  sesamum,  saffron, 
cotton,  tobacco,  castor  oil,  and  madder  are  among 
the  principal  remaining  articles  of  culture.  The 
care  of  the  foresta  does  not  seem  to  occupy  much 
attention,  and  in  many  districts,  formerly  well 
wooded,  wood  for  fuel  is  becoming  scarce.  Live 
hedges  are  rare;  where  the  fields  are  enclosed  it 
is  either  with  dry  wood  or  stone  walls,  and  where 
neither  materia  is  plentiful,  as  in  £.  Thrace,  the 
fields  are  entirely  open. 

The  vine  and  mulberry,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
oil  share  the  chief  attention  of  the  agriculturists 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  after  the  production  of  the 
grains  necessary  for  food.  The  culture  of  silk  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  several  districts,  but 
especially  round  Brusa  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
mulberry-tree  is  kept  cut  short,  and  receives  a 
(^ood  deal  of  careful  attention.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  oppression  practised  on  the  cul- 
tivators, vast  tracts  of  land  in  Asia  Minor  are 
wholly  deserted,  or  occupied  only  by  the  scanty 
population  of  a  few  wanderinj^  tnbes.  No  where, 
indeed,  is  the  influence  of  misgovemment  so  ap- 
parent as  in  the  present  state  of  this  celebrated 
C)Ountr>',  favoured  alike  by  situation  and  climate, 
and  which,  in  antiquity,  was  the  seat  of  many 
noble  cities,  and  powerful  and  refined  nations. 
Industry  and  civilisation  have  all  but  disappeared. 
*  No  care  whatever,'  says  Mr.  Kinneir  (Asia  Minor, 
p.  51),  *  is  taken  to  improve  the  land ;  nor  can  this 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
farmer  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  is  certain  of  being  taxed  or  plun- 
dered in  exact  proportion  to  the  yearly  produce  of 
his  farm.  It  is  not,  indeed,  uncommon,  should 
there  be  a  proepect  of  a  plentiful  harvest,  for  tlie 
crops  upon  the  ground  to  be  seized  by  the  pacha 
at  a  low  valuation,  and  then  put  up  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  system,  so  destructive  of  industry, 
may  be  traced'  to  the  ill-judged  but  favouriU 
pohcy  of  the  Porte  in  continually  changing  the 
governors  of  their  provinces,  lest  by  being  settled 
Tor  a  considerable  period  in  their  governments, 
they  should  shake  off  their  allegiance,  as  many 
have  already  done.  The  pacha,  therefore,  who, 
during  the  snort  time  he  remains  in  favour,  has 
not  only  to  feed  the  avarice  of  the  impeiial  minis- 
ters, but  also  to  accumulate  an  independency  fur 
himself  before  his  retirement  from  omce,  is  heed- 
less of  the  interests  of  the  faraicr,  or  of  those  who 
are  to  succeed  him,  and  only  anxious  to  collect 
wealth.  We  consequently  observe  that  those  pro- 
vinces where  the  chiefs  maintain  their  independ- 
ence, are  invariably  the  richest,  best  peopled,  and 
in  every  respect  the  most  flourishing ;  since  they 
find  it  their  interest  to  encourage  the  cultivators 
of  the  land,  who  are  continually  deserting  those 
parts  of  the  country  immediately  governed  by  the 
sultan's  officers,  to  place  themselves  under  their 
protection.  The  prosperity  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor  is  in  this  manner  always  fluctuating, 
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according  to  the  actions  and  dispositions  of  theii 
respective  rulera.  Sometimes  they  are  well  peo- 
pled and  cultivated  (I  speak  comparatively),  and 
at  others  waste  and  forsaken ;  whole  villages  emi- 
grate from  one  district  to  another  without  much 
trouble  or  expense,  since  their  houses  are  simple 
and  of  easy  construction,  and  their  articles  of  fur- 
niture so  trifling  as  to  be  transported  with  facility 
on  the  backs  of  the  cattle,  which  supply  them 
with  milk  during  the  journey,  and  everywhere 
find  abundance  of  pasture.  The  Greeks,  called 
Euroomi  by  their  Turkish  lords,  constitute  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  peasantry  in  this  part  of 
the  empire,  and  are  not,  m  my  opinion,  the  fallen 
and  dastardly  race  usually  represented.  The  poli- 
tical or  religious  institutions  of  a  state  affect, 
without  doubt,  the  character  of  a  people,  and  this 
is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  throughout 
those  quarters  of  the  globe  where  the  blighting 
doctrines  of  Mahomet  have  been  diffused.  The 
unjust  and  cruel  persecutions  carried  on  by  the 
Turks  have  damped  the  fieiy  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
and  rendered  dutrost  and  deception  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  pn>- 
perty;  whereas,  under  a  more  enlightened  and 
less  despotic  government,  the  national  character 
of  that  people  would  probably  rise  to  the  standard 
of  the  inhabitants  in  most  of  the  civilised  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  To  me  they  have  always  ap- 
peared as  dispirited  and  broken-hearted;  but  at 
the  same  time  ready  to  rise,  if  supported,  and 
crush  their  vindictive  rulers  to  the  earth.' 

There  are  in  Turkey  great  numbers  of  sheep  and 
goats,  the  flesh  of  which  constitutes  the  principal 
animal  food  of  the  inhabitants;  but  there  are  pn>- 
portionally  fewer  cattle  than  in  other  countries  of 
Europe,  beef  being  seldom,  and  veal  never,  eaten 
by  the  Turks.  The  sheep  are  nearly  all  of  a  small, 
thick -bodied  breedi  with  a  white  fleece ;  Merino, 
laige-tailed,  or  other  improved  breeds,  are  met 
with  only  in  Servia,  into  which  they  were  intro- 
duced by  Prince  Milosch,  or  in  Bosnia.  In  Wal- 
lachia  the  sheep  have  tall  spiral  horns,  and  their 
wool  is  a  principal  source  of  wealth,  llie  pastures 
there  are  fine  and  extensive,  and  large  flocks  aru 
brought  thither  from  Transylvania,  to  be  depas- 
tured during  winter.  At  the  same  season  the 
sheep  from  the  table-land  of  Cappadocia  are  driven 
into  the  plains  of  N.  Syria,  and  many  of  the  mi- 
gratory Koord  and  Turkman  tribes  of  Asia  seek 
the  pasture  lands  about  Angora,  the  traders  of 
which  town  supply  their  various  wants,  receiving 
in  return  the  woiil,  skins,  and  other  produce  of 
their  flocks,  in  which  anicles  Angora  has  a  very 
considerable  trade.  The  cattle  luong  the  banks 
of  the  Save  and  Danube  appear  to  be  a  degenerate 
Hungarian  breed.  Those  of  the  more  S.  provs. 
are  different,  being  of  medium  size,  and  short- 
homed.  Oxen  are  everywhere  employed  in  field 
labour.  Bufiialoes  are  common,  particularly  in 
Bulgaria  and  Thrace.  In  Bosnia  and  other  W. 
provs.  some  tolerably  good  cheeses,  similar  to 
Grayerc,  are  made ;  but  the  cheese  of  most  parts 
of  Turkey  is  in  general  too  insipid  to  suit  our 
taste.  In  making  cheese,  the  milk  of  ewes  and 
goats  is  partially  employed,  but  in  general  only  in 
the  absence  of  that  of  the  cow  and  buffalo.  Turks 
abhor  the  hog  so' much,  that  they  do  not  gene- 
rally permit  iu  sale  in  the  towns,  where  they  form 
the  chief  proportion  of  the  pop.  Neverthelei«8, 
they  are  reared  in  vast  numbers  m  Servia,  Bosnia, 
and  other  N.  and  W.  provs.,  and,  in  fact,  consti- 
tute the  chief  resource  of  tlie  Servians.  The  Turks 
are  gooil  horsemen,  and  take  pride  in  their  horses. 
Little  of  that  care  is,  however,  bestowed  on  them 
that  is  common  in  W.  Eun»pe.  They  are  fe4  only 
tnice  a  day,  sometimes  they  arc  not  put  into 
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stnbles,  and  are  nol  groomed  and  trimmed  as  in 
Europe.  The  horse  of  European  Turkey  is  gene- 
rally of  middle  size,  or  rather  below  it,  with  a 
short  neck,  strong  limbs,  and  a  bay  chestnut,  red- 
dish brown,  or  white,  seldom  a  grey  colour.  They 
are  usually  fed  on  barley,  oats  being  used  for 
horses  only  in  the  NW.  provs.  The  horses  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  seem  to  be  chiefly  of  Arabian  de- 
scent. The  ^ontefik  are  an  excellent  race  of 
horses,  bred  by  a  great  tribe  of  that  name  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  In  Armenia  and  Roor- 
distan  a  prodigious  number  of  fine  animals  might 
be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate  for  the  cavalry:  the 
horses  of  Bagdad  are  large,  and  many  of  them 
show  a  great  deal  of  blood ;  but  those  bred  in  the 
desert  bordering  on  Damascus  are,  upon  the  whole, 
the  finest.  The  ass  is  much  used  in  Koumelia  and 
S.  Albania.  Mules  are  scarce  in  those  proys.,  but 
ver}"^  numerous  in  Montenegro,  and  other  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Turkey. 

There  are  mines  of*  copper,  argentiferous  lead, 
iron,  and  other  minerals  in  various  parts  of  both 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  several  of  the  mountain  chains,  which 
bound  or  intersect  the  Turkish  provs.,  contain  ores, 
not  only  of  the  useful,  but  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  gipsies  collect 
from  the  beds  of  the  rivers  pellets  of  gold  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enauled  to  pay  into  the  trea«ury  the 
aimual  tribute  of  a  drachm  of  gold  imposed  upon 
each  man.  But  mining  industry  is  not  profitable 
in  Turkey  from  various  causes.  *  The  ignorance 
of  the  people,'  (says  Mr.  Thornton,  *  Present  State 
of  Turkey '),  *  in  the  art  of  working  the  mines  with 
economy,  is  perhaps  one  cause  of  the  neglect  with 
which  the  Ottomans  appear  to  treat  this  source  of 
wealth;  but  the  chief  obstacle  to  exploration  is 
the  rapacity  of  government,  which  would  BQize 
upon  the  advantages  of  any  new  discovery,  and 
subject  the  provincialists  to  the  unrecompensed 
labour  of  opening  the  mines  and  extracting  the 
ore.'  Asphaltum,  nitre,  salt  in  Wallachia,  and 
coal  in  Bulgaria  are  among  the  mineral  products 
of  the  empire,  but  are  by  no  means  raised  to  the 
extent  that  they  would  be  under  a  liberal  political 
system.  Between  ICski-shchr  and  Servi-Hissar, 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  substance  called  meerschaum,  so 
much  used  for  German  pipes,  is  found  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  a  {^)orous  friable  stone,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  small-grained  vitreous  or 
transparent  felspar,  decomposing  and  pas8ing  into 
a  variety  of  porcelain  earth.  Great  quantities  of 
pipe-bowls  are  manufactured  from  this  material, 
and  sent  to  Constantinople  for  export  into  Germany. 

The  ifianufactures  of  Turkey  are  more  numerous, 
and  display  greater  excellence,  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  country  so  backward  in  the 
arts.  Indeed,  her  success  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is,  upon  the  whole,  greater  than  that  of 
several  countries  ranking  higher  in  civilisation. 
The  satins  and  silks  stuns,  the  velvets  of  Brusa 
and  Aleppo,  the  serges  and  camleta  of  Angora, 
the  crapes  and  gauzes  of  Salonica,  the  printed 
muslins  of  Constantinople,  the  carpets  of  Smyrna, 
and  the  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  stufis  of  Cairo, 
Scio,  Magnesia,  Tokat,  and  Costambol,  establisli 
a  favourable,  but  not  an  unfair,  criterion  of  their 
general  skill  and  industry.  The  workmen  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  last  century,  excelled  those 
of  France  in  many  of  the  inferior  trades.  They 
still  practise  all  that  they  found  practised ;  but, 
from  an  indolence  with  respect  to  innovation,  they 
have  not  introduced  or  encouraged  several  useful 
or  elegant  arts  of  later  invention.  The  Turks 
call  in  no  foreign  assistance  to  work  tlieir  mines : 
from  their  own  quarries  their  own  labour  extracts 


the  marble  and  more  ordinary  stone  which  is  ern- 
ployed  in  their  public  buildings.  Their  marine 
architecture  is  by  no  means  contemptible,  and 
their  barges  and  smaller  boats  are  of  the  most 
graceful  construction.  Their  foundry  of  bnst 
cannon  has  been  much  admired,  and  thdr  musket 
and  pbtol  barrels,  and  particularly  their  sword 
blades  (though  the  sword  blades  of  Damascus  are 
not  so  famous  as  formerly)  are  held  in  great  esti- 
mation even  by  foreigners.  Their  manufactures 
of  Morocco  and  other  leather,  and  of  gold  and 
silver  lace,  &c  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned  with 
praise. 

But  it  appears  that  moat  branches  of  manu> 
facture  formerly  carried  on  in  Turkey  have  de- 
chned,  and  are  now  in  a  very  depressed  state. 
The  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton  stiifTs  was 
formerly  spread  over  almost  all  the  European 
provinces;   and  in  Ambelakia  and  some  other 

f^laoes  the  spinning  and  dyeing  of  yarn  and  the 
iabric  of  stuffs  was  carried*  on  upon  la  lai^  scale. 
But  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  yam  and 
stuffs  of  England  has  all  but  wholly  destroyed 
the  Turkish  factories;  and  it  has,  also,  greatly 
reduced  the  domestic  manufacture.  These  resulti 
might,  however,  have  been  anticipated.  Except 
in  a  few  peculiar  products,  Turkey  has  no  faci- 
lities for  the  prosecution  of  manufacturiug  in- 
dustry. She  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country; 
and  such  is  the  excellence  and  variety  of  her  soil 
and  raw  products,  that  her  exports  might  be  in- 
creased in  a  degree  not  easy  to  be  imagined. 

The  Turks  have  made  no  progress  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  higher 
sciences.  *  Their  buildings,'  says  a  recent  tm- 
veller,  ^are  rude  incoherent  copies,  possessing 
neither  the  simplicity  nor  unity  of  original  in- 
vention. Heavy  in  their  proportions,  they  are 
imposing  only  from  their  bulk :  the  parts  do  not 
harmonise,  nor  are  they  subservient  to  one  leadin;; 
principle;  the  details  are  bad  both  in  taste  and 
execution ;  the  decorations  have  no  use,  no  mean- 
ing, no  connection  with  the  general  design ;  there 
is  nothing  which  indicates  the  conceptions  of 
genius.  The  energies  of  the  latter  are  chilled  and 
repressed  by  the  monotony  of  Turkish  habits  and 
the  austerity  of  their  customs.  Their  cities  aro 
not  adorned  with  public  monuments,  whose  object 
is  to  enliven  or  to  embcUinh.  The  circus,  tlie 
forum,  the  theatre,  the  pyramid,  the  obelisk,  the 
column,  the  triumphal  arch,  are  interdicted  by 
their  prejudices.  The  ceremonies  of  religion  are 
their  only  public  i^leasures.  Their  temples,  their 
baths,  their  fountains,  and  sepulchral  monuments, 
are  the  only  structures  on  which  they  bestt>w  any 
ornament.  'Taste  is  rarely  exerted  in  other  edifices 
of  public  utility,  khans  and  bezestinSf  bridges  and 
aqueducts.  Sculpture  in  wood  or  in  stucco,  and 
the  engraving  of  inscriptions  on  monuments  or 
seals,  are  performed  with  neatness  and  admirable 
precision;  and  the  ceilings  and  wainscoting  of 
rooms,  and  the  carved  ornaments  in  the  interior  of 
Turkish  houses,  show  dexterity  and  even  taste. 
But  their  paintings,  limited  to  landscape  or  archi- 
tecture, have  little  merit,  either  in  design  or 
execution;  proportion  is  ill  observed,  and  the 
mles  of  perspective  are  unknown.  They  reckon 
time  by  lunar  revolutions,  so  that,  in  the' s|)aoeof 
33  years,  the  Turkish  months  pass  through  cver>' 
season.  Their  knowledge  of  geography  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  empire.  Their 
suijgery  is  rude,  from  want  of  science,  of  skill,  and 
of  instruments.' 

Trade. — ^The  increase  in  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Turkey  within  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  very  great.  In  1831  the  trade  with' England 
amounted  to  888,684/.;  in  1839  to  1,430,224/.;  in 
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1848  to  3,116,3651 ;  and  ui  1850  to  5,639,898^.  In 
twenty-three  years  the  trade  had  augmented  by 
635  per  cent.  The  trade  with  France  increased 
still  more  rapidly.  In  1833  the  imports  amounted 
in  value  to  16,730,000  francs,  or  669,200i ;  and  in 
1856  to  91,860,000  francs,  or  3,674,400/L  The  ex- 
ports from  Turkey  to  France  amounted  in  1838 
to  874,000  francs,  or  34,960/. ;  and  in  1866  to 
131,546,268  francs,  or  6,261,850«. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  quantity  and 
vaUie  of  the  exports,  shipped  in  the  year  1862,  from 
Turkey  to  Great  Britain  :— 
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Nabim  of  ArUclM 


cwts. 
tons 
qrs. 


Berries,  yellow 
Boxwood    . 
CJom— Wheat    . 

„       Barley    , 

«,       Maize     .        .  „ 

n      other  Kinds  i  „ 

Figs    ....  cwts. 

Galls , 

Gum,  Tiagacanth      .  „ 

Iron,  Chromate  of     .  tons 

SCadderRoot      .        .  cwts. 

Nuts,  small         .        .  bushels 

Oil,  Olive    .       .       .  tons 

,»    or  Otto  of  Botes .  lbs. 

Opinm         .       .        .  „ 

Raisins       .       .       .  cwts. 

Scammony.        .        .  lbs. 
Seed— Flax  and  Linseed    qrs, 

„       Millet      .       .  „ 

„       Rape       .       .  „ 
Silk,  Raw  .        .        .lbs. 

„     Ckwoons,  Sic.     .  cwts. 

SkinsJ^amb,undrcs8ed  No. 

Sponges      ...  lbs. 
Stone,  in  lumps,  not ) 

in    any    manner  [  tons 

hewn       .       .      j 

Tallow       .        .       .  cwts. 

Terra  Umbra     ,       .  „ 
Tobacco,   unmann-) 

f actured  .       .      j 
Valonea 
Wool  or  Hair,  Goats' . 

„    Sheep  and  Lambs' 
WooUen    Manufac-  ] 

tares :  Carpets  and  V  sq.  yds. 
Rngs     .       .       .J 

Do.  tmennmerated    .  value 
All  other  Articles      . 

Total 


lbs. 

tons 
IbB. 


Qnantitim 


Yaliie 
in  Poundt 
Slcrllng 


2,844 

4,138 

163,999 

669,218 

916,673 

28,098 

43,463 

7,168 

767 

135 

170,947 

6,110 

489 

1,143 

195,866 

76,896 

26,262 

266 

58,425 

15,976 

164,194 

1,628 

272,603 

869,358 

2,093 

4,118 
394 

1,197,834 

17,868 
2,512,447 
1,165,100 

87,816 


5,262 

45,647 

485,268 

965,889 

1,580,997 

39,128 

90,922 

84,529 

7,406 

2,160 

488,856 

4,580 

24,021 

15,828 

187,648 

126,518 

85,758 

674 

11,519 

47,444 

119,961 

28,550 

17,087 


28,957 

11,494 
79 

26,569 

261,501 
878,071 
49,458 

15,293 

574 
244,576 


5,505,492 


The  following  table  contains  a  statement  of  the 
Talue  of  the  ex|X)rt8  of  the  produce  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  from  Great  Britain 
to  Turkey  in  the  three  years  1861  to  1863 :— 


Ezportato 

1861 

1863 

1863 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,520,486 

2,862,880 

4,410,251 

Matolia,  or  Asia  Minor . 

467,364 

617,772 

1,044,094 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia 

162,606 

168,548 

167,880 

Syria  and  Palestine 

876,085 

588,556 

1,026,612 

Bl  Hedjaz  and  Ports) 

on  the  Euphrates  or  }■ 

—m. 

7,609 

242,608 

the  Persian  Gulf        J 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  British 
exports  to  Turkey  consist  of  manufactured  cotton 
goods.  The  rest  is  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  chiefly  metal  goods  and 
machinery.  In  1860,  the  total  exports  &om  Great 
Britain  to  Turkey  amounted  to  5,467,889/.,  in 
which  cotton  goods  entered  to  the  value  of 
4,225,395/.,  namely  22,024,904  lbs.  of  cotton  twist, 
value  878,781/.;  with  229,201,821,826  ^ards  of 
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plain  and  printed  calicoes,  value  8,324,492/1 ;  and 
muslins,  lace,  and  similar  articles,  to  the  value  of 
22,122/. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  value  of  the 
exports— the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom— from  Great  Britain  to  Turkey, 
at  three  successive  periods,  in  1846,  1863,  and 
1860 :~ 


1S46 

1855 

1860 

To  Turkey  Proper. 
To     Wallachia     and ) 
Moldavia      .       .      / 
Syria  and  Palestine       . 

Total       . 

1,749,125 
195,154 
267,618 

2,029,806 
179,510 
806,580 

4,408,910 
172,872 
655,323 

2,211, 897|2,515,895 

5,287,1X)6 

The  increase  of  the  imports  and  exports  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Turkey  and  France  on  the  other,  from  the 
years  1861  to  1860,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table:—  ** 


Tran 

Import!  ud  Es. 
__  port.  b«tw««n 
Turk«7  and  Great 
Britain 

Import*  and  Ex- 
Turkey  and 
FfaDce 

Total 

1861 
1852 
1854 
1858 
1869 
1860 

£ 

7,000,398 
6,864,741 
6,251,131 
9,585,289 
9,629,536 
10,968,829 

£ 
2,899,254 

3,476,915 
4,031,939 
6,235,181 
6,900,631 
8,885,166 

£ 
9,899,652 
10,341,666 
10,283,070 
15,770,420 
16,530,067 
19,848,585 

In  European  Turkey,  after  the  capital,  Ad- 
nanople  and  Salonica  are  the  chief  centres  of 
trade,  and  the  first  being  the  great  depot  for  all 
the  goods  coming  to  Constantmople  from  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Austria,  supplies  all  the  faSs 
throughout  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria.     Next  to 
SmjTTia,  Aleppo  is  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  in 
Asia.     Caravans    bring    hither   pearls,    shawls, 
Indian  and  Chinese  goods,  from  Bussorah  and 
Bagdad;  camds  from  Arabia;  cotton  stuffs  and 
thread,  Morocco  leather,  goats*  hair,  and  galls 
from  the  pachalics  of  Mosul,  Diarbekir,  Orfa,  and 
Aintab;  furs,  goats'  hair,  wax,  gum  ammoniac 
from  Van,  Erzeroum,  and  Kara ;  sflk,  copper,  fuis, 
and  linens  from  Asia  Minor;  silk.  Mocha  coffee, 
soap,  scented  woods,  ambergris,  drugs,  and  pearls 
from  Syria  and  Arabia;  rice,  coffee,  and  Egyptian 
produce  from  Latakia;  silk  manufactures  from 
Brusa   and    Damascus;    European   cotton    and 
woollen  stuffs,  printed  muslins,  hardware,  watches, 
wrought  amber,  and  for  from  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantmople.   The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
sheep's  wool,  goats'  hair,  cattle,  horses,  hogs  (from 
Servia),  hides,  hare  skins,  wheat,  raw  cotton  and 
silk,  tobacco,  raisins,  figs,  almonds,  mastic  and 
other  gums,  gall-nuts,  valonea,  leeches,  honey, 
wax,  saffron,  madder,  anise  and  linseed,  turpen- 
tine, saflaower,   meerschaum    pipes,  whetstones, 
carpets,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  copper, 
and  metallic  Wares,  with  Arabian,  Persian,  Indian, 
and  Chmese  goods.    The  British  tmde  with  Tur- 
key in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and 
Sheflield  manufactures,  and  other  British  produce, 
has  been  steadily  increasing  for  some  years  pasL 

The  wealthier  class  of  Turks  are  generally  too 
apathetic  and  indolent  for  commercial  pursuits, 
which  they  leave  to  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Amaouts,  and  Jews. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  commerce,  from  the 
absence  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject,  is  visible 
in  the  establisljment  of  a  merchant;  no  books,  save 
.one  of  common  entry,  are  kept ;  no  cre<lit8  are 
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given;  no  billg  diaconnted;  no  bonds,  nor  even 
reccipto ;  the  transactions  are  all  for  ready  money; 
no  fictitious  capital  is  created ;  no  risk  or  loss  from 
bankruptcy  to  incur.  A  merchant,  whoae  capital 
may  exceed  20,000/.,  wiU,  very  pc^sibly,  be  with- 
out a.  clerk ;  and  a  small  box,  which  he  places  on 
his  carpet,  and  leans  his  elbow  upon,  encloees,  at 
once,  his  bank  and  counting  house. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras  of  8 
aspers  each ;  or  in  purses  of  600  piastres.  But  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  veiv  variable,  on  account  of 
the  continual  deterioration  of  the  coin.  The  most 
common  measures  and  weights  are  the  oke  » 
about  2^  lbs.,  and  the  quintal  of  44  okes.  The 
anchine  <»  2  ft.  Engl.  Distance  is  commonly 
measured  by  the  hour  •»  about  3  m. 

Government, — Chateaubriand  said  of  the  Turk- 
ish government  that  it  was  an  absolute  despotism, 
tempered  by  regicide.  In  truth  and  reality, 
however,  the  government  of  Turkey  is  a  species 
of  theocracy.  The  grand  seignior  is  supposed  to 
be  the  lieutenant  am)  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet, 
and  consequently,  also,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
Deity  himself.  But  though,  at  first  sight,  this 
may  appear  to  confer  all  but  unlimited  powers  on 
the  soverci^ ;  and  though,  in  some  respects,  it 
certainly  gives  very  great  latitude  to  his  actions, 
it  at  the  same  time  subjects  him  to  various  re- 
straints and  limitations,  which  he  dares  not  con- 
temn or  break  through.  His  authority,  in  fact,  is 
principally  based  on  the  Koran  ;  and  were  he  to 
abandon  its  doctrines,  or  act  in  the  teeth  of  its 
precepts,  or  those  deduced  from  it  by  eminent 
commentators,  and  sanctioned  by  custom,  the 
foundations  of  his  authority  would  be  loosened,  he 
would  cease  to  be  the  lawful  sovereign,  and  would 
be  regarded  as  a  usurper  whom  it  was  meritorious 
to  dethrone.  Hence,  though  absolute  in  some 
respects,  the  power  of  the  ^prand  seignior  is,  in 
others,  in  the  last  degree  hraited.  Down  to  a 
recent  period  he  might  put  those  engaged  in  his 
service  to  death  at  pleasure ;  but  had  he  interfered 
in  any  way  with  property  left  in  trust  to  a  mosque, 
or  outraged  the  law  by  drinking  wine  in  public, 
he  would  have  run  a  great  risk  of  exciting  dis- 
content, and,  if  he  persisted  in  such  conduct,  of 
being  dethroned. 

*  The  Turks,'  says  an  accurate  observer  (Porter's 
Observations  on  the  Turks,  i.  109,  r2mo.  ed.), 
*  learn  very  early  that,  if  the  prince  be  of  right 
divine,  he  founds  it  on  the  Koran ;  that  he  is  oon- 
stituted  such  by  the  sacred  code  of  laws,  which,  as 
a  true  believer,  he  has  studied,  and  knew,  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  it  would  ever  be  his 
duty  to  observe ;  and  that,  consequently,  he  is  as 
much  bound  and  tied  by  all  those  laws  as  they 
themselves  are.  This  is  so  explicitly  and  fully 
laid  down  in'the  Koran,  that  Monammed  thought 
it  necessary  to  throw  in  rules  of  exception  ex- 
pressly for  himself.  Hence,  when  the  people  are 
notoriously  aggrieved ;  their  property  or  that  of 
the  church  repeatedly  violated;  when  the  prince 
will  riot  in  blood,  or  cany  on  an  unsuccessful  war, 
they  appeal  to  Jtiw^  pronounce  him  an  infidel,  a 
tyrant,  unjust,  incapable  to  govern  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, depose,  imprison,  and  destroy  him.' 

This  dependence  of  the  sultan  on  the  Koijm, 
though  it  limits,  in  some  degree,  his  power  to 
tyrannise  over  his  subjects,  opposes,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  his  attempts 
to  introduce  any  organic  changes,  how  expedient 
or  necessary  soever.  The  rights  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  living  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
who  have  not  embraced  the  religion  of  the  con- 

Suerors,  is  supposed  to  l)e  determined  by  the 
Loran ;  and  hence  the  difiiculty — without^  as  it 
were,  overturning  the  very  fonndations  oo  which 


the  monarchy  rests— of  effecting  any  material 
changes  in  the  situation  of  the  dependent  popu- 
lation. The  Turks  cannot,  unless  they  abandon 
their  own  religion,  amalgamate  with  them,  or 
raise  them  to  the  same  level  as  themselves;  so 
that  the  nation  must  always  consist  of  two 
distinct  parts — the  Turkish,  or  ruling  portion; 
and  the  rayahs,  or  subjugated  infidels,  who  exist 
upon  suflferance,  and  can  never  arrive  at  any 
situation  of  power  or  emolument.  The  character 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion  is,  in  tzuth,  an  all 
but  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  thing  like  resl 
reform.  Though  less  intolerant  than  moat  others, 
it  is  more  contemptuous.  It  gives  itself  no  troaUe 
about  the  conversion  of  those  whom  it  despises. 
It  inculcates  on  the  minds  of  its  votaries  the  most 
exalted  ideas  of  their  own  importance,  and  the 
most  profound  contempt  for  *  Christian  dogs '  and 
other  unbelievers.  There  may,  no  doabt,  be  an 
imitation  of  European  tactics,  and  an  attempt  to 
introduce  something  like  the  practices  and  insti- 
tutions that  prevail  in  European  states ;  but  it  is 
impossible,  so  long  as  the  religion  of  the  Pro(ihet 
maintains  its  ascendancy,  that  they  can  have  any 
considerable  influence.  Submission  to  their  power 
has  saved  the  unbelieving  population  of  the  coun- 
try from  death;  but  nothing  short  of  their  em- 
bracing the  religion  of  the  conquerors  can  effec- 
tually protect  them  from  insult  and  contempt,  and 
consequently,  also,  from  extortion  and  tyranny. 

The  grand  sei^ior  is  assisted  in  the  govecn- 
ment  of  the  empire  by  a  cabinet-oouncil  or  cffraa, 
consisting  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  empire, 
and  of  the  mufti  or  head  of  the  law.  Until  v^ 
recently  the  sultans  were  in  the  habit  of  delegating 
the  greater  portion  of  their  authority  to  the  grand 
vizier  {vizier  azem),  who  became,  as  it  were,  regent 
of  the  empire,  being  at  the  head  of  the  ci\'il 
government,  and  generalissimo  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces.  But  of  late  years  the  powers  of  this 
high  functionary  have  been  very  much  curtailed 
The  functions  of  the  other  ministers  correspond 
with  those  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs  (ms 
effendt),  of  the  interior,  commerce,  and  finance 
{tefterdar)y  and  of  a  commander-in-chief  {tera*- 
kier)^  and  a  grand  admiral.  The  court  of  Con- 
stant inople  is  generally  known  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  by  the  title  of  the  SvbHme  FortCyA 
designation  derived  from  the  Bab  Hwma^on,  or 

Erincipal  outer  gate  of  the  seraglio,  whence  the 
atti  scherifis,  or  imperial   edicts,  are  usually 
issued. 

The  theik-Ml-idam.  (mufti),  or  head  of  the  cleijy 
and  chief  interpreter  of  the  Koran  and  the  ca- 
nonical laws,  is  a  very  important  functionary.  He 
nomuiates  to  all  the  principal  oflices  in  church  and 
law,  and  takes  precedence  of  every  other  subject 
in  the  empire,  even  of  the  grand  vizier.  On  most 
^reat  occssions  the  sultan  applies  to  the  sheik-ul- 
islam  for  a  feiwa,  or  legal  opinion,  to  ascertsin 
whether  his  intended  course  of  action  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Koran.  But  this  is  not  in- 
dispensable, and  has  very  rarely  been  refhsed. 
Latterly,  too,  the  opinions  of  the  mufli  have  be- 
come of  less  importance.  The  mufU  is  alwap 
chosen  from  the  ulema,  a  body  comprising  the 
clergy,  with  the  interpreters  and  administrators  of 
the  law.  But,  though  they  all  study  together, 
the  lawyers  and  judges  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
clei]|^,  it  being  left  to  every  young  man  brought 
up  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  order  to  deteraiine 
for  himself,  when  he  has  attained  a  proper  age  and 
acquired  a  sufficient  stock  of  learning,  whether  he 
will  become  a  priest,  or  a  doctor  of  law,  or  a  judge: 
but  it  is  to  the  latter,  or  the  lawyers,  that  the 
title  of  ulema  is  more  peculiarlv  appropriated. 
Throughout  Turkey,  the  nunisters  of  religioa 
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are  all  subordinate  to  the  civil  aatliorities,  who 
exercise  over  them  the  power  of  diocesans.  Ma- 
gistrates may  supersede  and  remove  cleiigymen 
who  misconduct  themselves,  or  who  are  unequal 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  oflSce. 
The  magis^tes  themselves  may  also,  whenever 
they  think  proper,  perform  all  the  saceidotal  func^ 
Uons;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  prerogative, 
joined  to  the  influence  which  they  derive  from 
their  judicial  power  and  their  riches,  that  they 
have  so  marised  a  pre-eminence,  and  so  prepon> 
derant  an  authority,  over  the  ministen  of  public 
worship. 

The  members  of  the  nlema  constitute  a  sort  of 
aristocracy.  They  pay  no  taxes  or  public  unposts, 
and,  by  a  peculiar  privilege,  their  property  is  here- 
ditary in  their  families,  and  is  not  liable  to  ar- 
bitrary confiscations.  Their  persons  are  sacred; 
their  blood  can  on  no  account  be  shed ;  nor  can 
they  be  legally  punished  in  any  way  hap  by  im- 
prisonment and  exile.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  nlemas 
are  not  hereditaiy  in  individuals,  but  in  the  order. 
Formerly  they  held  their  ofllces  for  life ;  but^  about 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  they  were  made  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  like  other  public  function- 
aries. They  are  now  appointed  only  for  a  year. 
Each  individual,  however,  enjoys  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  oi^er,  independentlv  of  his  holding 
any  office,  or  exercising  any  public  employment 
There  have  been  instances  of  muftis  declining  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  grand  seignior,  and  of 
their  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  impropriety 
or  illegality  of  his  conduct ;  though,  as  the  sultan 
makes  the  mufti,  and  can  depose  and  exile  him  at 
pleasure,  such  conduct  must  necessarily  be  vei^ 
rare,  except  when  some  formidable  conspiracy  is 
on  foot,  and  when  the  powers  of  the  sultan  are 
consequently  circumscribed.  In  the  reign  of 
Mustapha,  the  people  put  to  death  the  mufti 
for  having,  as  they  alleged,  misled  the  sultan. 
A  Turkish  historian,  Demetrius  Cantemir,  tells  a 
curious  story  of  Sultan  Murad  IV.  having  com- 
manded a  mufti  to  be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar, 
sa3ring,  that '  heads,  whose  dignity  exempts  them 
from  the  sword,  ought  to  be  struck  with  the  pestle.' 
Speaking  generally,  the  influence  of  the  mufti 
and  ulema  is  uniformly  opposed  to  all  measures  of 
reform,  at  least  to  such  as  might  be  supposed  to 
militate  in  any  way  against  the  ^uliar  doctrines 
and  regulations  enforced  by  the  Koran. 

Besides  the  ulema,  there  is  a  privil^ed  order, 
limited  to  the  descendants  of  Mohammed  by  his 
daughter  Fatima.  These  are  called  oomnz,  or 
ameers,  have  synd  prefixed  to  their  names,  and 
are  authorised  to  wear  green  turbans.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  they  are  very  numerous,  oomrct,  like 
brahmins  in  India,  are  found  in  even  the  most 
abject  ranks  of  life. 

Distribution  cmd  Government  of  Provinees, — 
Formerly  the  governments  (pcKhaiiiM  or  beyler- 
beyliks)  were  much  larger  than  at  present ;  and  it 
not  unfrequeutly  happened  that  a  pacha  at  the 
head  of  a  large  government,  having  filled  up  the 
subordinate  situations  with  his  creatures,  w^as  able 
to  cast  off  his  allegiance,  and  to  defy  the  sul- 
tan. Hence  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  the 
policy  of  the  Porte  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
pachaliks,  and  so  to  lessen  the  danger  of  insurrec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pachas.  At  present  the 
territories  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe  are 
divided  into  14  eyalets,  or  goverumenis,  and 
subdivided  into  43  sandjaks,  or  provinces,  and 
376  kazas,  or  districts.  In  Turkey  in  Asia  there 
are  18  eyalets,  78  sandjaks,  and  SbS  kazas ;  and 
in  Turkey  in  Africa,  3  eyalets,  17  sandjaks,  and 
80  kazas. 
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B7il«t. 

ChUf  To*M 

Cble?TowBi 

1.  Bdlmfi,  or  Thrace 

Adrianople  . 

100,000 

2.  BiUstria       .       . 

Silistria 

20,000 

8.  Boghdan,  or  Moldavia 
4.  Eflak,orWaUachla     . 

Bncharest     . 

60,000 
80,000 

5.  Widdin        .       .       . 

Widdin . 

26,000 

6.  Kisch  .... 

Nissa     .       . 

10,000 

7.  Usknp,  or  Scopia 

Uskup  . 

10,000 

8.  Syrp,  or  Servia    . 

Belgrade       . 

fiO.OOO 

9.  Bosnia .... 

Sarajevo 

60.000 

10.  Botimelia     .       .       . 

Honastir       . 

16,000 

11.  Yania  .... 

Janina  . 

80,000 

Id.  Selanik  or  Salonica     . 

fialonica 

80,000 

13.  Djizftir,  or  The  Islands 

Ithodes. 

80,000 

14.  Kyrt,  or  Crete     .       . 

Gandia  . 

20,000 

The  eyalets  of  Silistria,  Widdin,  and  Nisch  are 
formed  out  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bulgaria ; 
and  those  of  Yania  and  Selanik  comprise  the 
ancient  £pirus  and  Macedonia.  The  eyalets  of 
Uskup  and  Ronmelia  are  formed  from' Albania. 
The  eyalet  of  Bosnia  is  composed  of  Bosnia,  a 
part  of  Croatia,  and  of  the  Herzegovina.  The 
eyalet  of  Djizilir,  or  The  Islands,  comprises  all 
the  isles  of  the  Ottoman  Archipelago,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Cos,  Tenedos, 
Lemnos,  Mitylene,  Scio,  and  Patmos. 

Turkey  in  Asia. 


EjaloU 

Chlrf  Towns 

ChlrTrowna 

1.  Kastumni  . 

Kastamnn     . 

12,000 

2.  Khowdavendguiar     . 

Brueea  . 

100,000 

3.  Aldin 

Smyrna 

160,000 

4.  Karamau   . 

Koniyeh 

30,000 

6.  Adana 

Adana  . 

6,000 

6.  Bozok 

Angora 

60,000 

7.  Sivas  .... 

Bivaa     . 

80,000 

8.  Trabezoun. 

Trebliond     . 

60,000 

9.  Era-rum     . 

Erz*rum 

100,000 

10.  Kurdistan  . 

Dlarbeklr      . 

60,000 

11.  Khabrout  . 

Kharput 

60,000 

12.  Moesnl 

Mossul  . 

65,000 

13.  Bagdad      . 

Bagdad 

105,000 
100,000 

14.  Haleb,  or  Aleppo 

Aleppo  .       . 

16.  Salda  .        .       .        « 

BejTout 

60,000 

16.  Schaxn        .       • 

Damascus     . 

180,000 

17.  Habesh       . 

Djedda . 

18,000 

18.  Haremi-Nahevi 

Medina.       . 

19,000 

The  eyalet  of  Kastamuni  comprises  the  ancient 
Paphla^onia;  that  of  Khowdavendguiar,  part  of 
the  ancient  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  and  Mysia.  The 
eyalet  of  Aidin  is  formed  from  part  of  Isaurin, 
Lydia,  Ionia,  Caria,  and  Pisidia;  the  eyalet  of 
Karaman  contains  part  of  Isauna,  Lydia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  and  Cappadocia.  That 
of  Adana  comprises  Cilicia  Petnea ;  those  of  Bozok 
and  Sivas,  Cappadocia ;  while  Trabesoun,  or  Tro- 
bizond,  is  formed  frohi  the  ancient  protinces  of 
Pontus  and  Colchis. 

Turkey  in  Africa. 


Eyaltta 

Chief  Towns 

cbS^xSl™ 

1.  MIsr,  or  Egypt    . 

2.  Tbrablousi  Garb,  or ) 

TripoU     .        .      ; 

3.  Tunis  .... 

Cairo     .       . 
Tripoli .       . 
Tunis    4 

2^0,000 
20/)00 
200,000 

A  general  governor,  or  pacha,  who  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  sultan,  and  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil, is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  government.  The 
provinces  and  districts  are  subjected  to  inferior 
authorities,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  prin- 
cipal governor. 

Formerly  the  government  of  pachaliks  and  other 
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important  sitaations,  if  not  bestowed  by  the  sultan 
on  some  of  his  fayourites,  was  regularly  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  lease  being  renewed  annually, 
provided  the  pacha  or  other  mnctionary  remitted 
to  Constantinople  a  sufficient  douceur,  or,  if  not, 
he  was  superseded  by  some  less  parsimonious 
competitor.  And,  when  in  office,  the  only  cri- 
terion of  an  improved  administrator  was  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  douceurs,  and  the  amount  of  tribute 
he  remitted  to  the  public  treasury,  no  inquiry 
being  ever  made  into  the  means  by  which  this 
revenue  was  raised.  Quocunque  modo  rem  was 
the  brief  and  comprehensive  maxim  by  which 
their  conduct  was  regulated.  The  legitimate  re- 
venues of  the  pachas  arose  from  the  rents  or  pro- 
duce of  lands  assigned  for  their  maintenance,  and 
from  certain  fixed  imposts  on  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  of  their  pachalik.  These,  however, 
were  in  most  instances  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
revenue  of  the  pachas,  llie  far  greater  portion 
consisted  of  illegal  demands  of  aU  kinds,  which 
the  people  had  no  means  of  resisting. 

Tne  dagraut  abuses  consequent  on  this  system 
had  been  often  noticed,  and  some  ineffectual  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  abate  the  evil  by  the 
grand  vizier,  Kiuprili,  and  other  statesmen.  At 
length  the  necessity  of  making  some  radical 
changes  in  the  mode  of  adminiHtration  became 
too  obvious  to  be  longer  resisted.  This  led  to 
the  publication  of  a  sort  of  constitutional  charter, 
famous  in  the  annals  uf  Turkish  legislation,  the 
Haiti  Scherijfj  or  Imperial  Decree,  Issued  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1839,  *  Every  one  knows,' 
begins  this  decree,  *  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  the  glorious  precepts  of  the 
Koran  and  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  held  as 
rules  always  revered ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
empire  increased  in  strength  and  greatness,  and 
all  its  subjects,  without  exception,  attained  tlie 
highest  degree  of  welfare  and  pnisperity.  Within 
the  last  150  years  a  series  of  events  and  variety  of 
causes  have,  from  not  abiduig  by  the  holy  code 
of  laws,  and  the  regulations  that  arose  from  it, 
changed  the  welfare  and  strength  into  weakness 
and  poverty.  Thus  it  is  that  a  nation  loses  oil 
its  stability  by  ceasing  to  obsciye  its  laws.  These 
considerations  have  constantly  presented  them- 
selves to  our  notice,  and  since  the  day  of  our 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  public  weal,  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  state  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
relief  of  the  people,  have  never  ceased  to  occupy 
our  thoughts.  I^caring  in  mind  the  geographical 
position  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  the  aptitude  and  intelligence  of  its  popu- 
lation, it  is  evident  that  by  bringing  into  ope- 
ration efficacious  means,  we  may  obtain,  by  the 
assistance  of  God,  the  object  we  hope  to  insure, 
perhaps  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Thus,  full 
of  confidence  in  the  Almighty,  and  relying  on  the 
intercession  of  our  Prophet,  we  deem  it  necessary 
to  seek,  by  new  institutions,  to  procure  to  the 
states  which  compose  the  Ottoman  empire  the 
happiness  of  a  good  administration.  These  insti- 
tutions should  have  three  objects  in  view, — first, 
to  guarantee  to  our  subjects  perfect  security  of 
life,  honour,  aqd  property ;  secondly,  the  regular 
levying  and  assessing  of  taxes ;  and,  thirdly,  a 
regular  system  for  the  raising  of  troops,  and'fix- 
ing  the  time  of  their  service' 

This  Jiatti  scheriff  was  supplemented  by  an- 
other charter  of  liberties,  known  as  the  *  ilatti- 
Hum&pun '  of  February  18, 1856.  The  principal 
provisions  of  this  imperial  order  were  as  follows : — 
*  Full  liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  every 
religious  profession.  No  one  can  be  forced  to 
change  his  religion.  No  legal  documents  shall 
acknowledge  any  inferiority  of  one  class  of  Turk- 


ish subjects  to  another,  in  consequence  of  differ- 
ence in  religion,  race,  or  language.  AH  foreignen 
may  poaaeas  landed  property,  while  obe^-iag  the 
laws,  and  playing  the  taxes.' 

In  addition  to  the  various  aonioea  of  weakness 
and  decay  originating  in  vicious  institutions  and  a 
bad  system  of  government,  may  be  added  the  im- 
perfect subiugiition  of  the  countries  comprised 
withui  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  inhabs.  of 
several  districts,  both  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  enjoy,  some  almost  a  total  and  others  a 
sort  of  semi-independence;  forming  so  many  asy- 
lums to  which  discontented  and  rebellious  subjects 
from  the  adjoining  provs.  may  retreat  and  fomi 
new  schemes,  and  holding  out  the  seductive  and 
dan^^eroua  example  of  successful  resistance.  Ex- 
dusive  of  Servia,  which  is  now  only  nominally 
under  the  Porte,  there  are  numerous  districts  in 
Albania  and  Thessaly  that  are  all  but  independent. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  country  called 
Myrdita,  or  the  mountainous  country  occupied  by 
the  Myrdites  on  both  sides  the  Driiu  They  can 
bring  10,000  men  into  the  field,  pay  no  taxes,  and 
do  not  even  allow  a  single  l\irk  to  remain  within 
their  boundaries.  In  many  parts  of  Epirus  there 
are  similar  independent  communities*  The  dis- 
trict of  Montene^,  under  the  government  of  a 
military  bishop,  is  so  far  independent  aa  to  be 
little  else  than  an  outpost  of  Russia ;  as  are  several 
districts  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  Asiatic 
Turkey  the  Druses  and  Maronites  in  Syria  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence ;  and 
many  of  the  Tiu^man  and  other  tribcss  found  m 
Asia  Minor  are  only  nominally  dependent  on  the 
Porte.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  practice  of  the  Porte  in  its 
treaties,  or  capitulations,  with  foreign  powers,  to 
stipulate  that  the  subjects  of  the  latter,  or  those 
under  their  protection,  resident  in  Turkey,  should 
be  amenable  only  to  such  consular  or  other  au- 
thorities as  they  might  appoint.  It  is  almcKt 
needless  to  add  that  this  practice  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  abuse.  Protections  were  often 
aoconled  to  those  who  least  deser\'ed  them.  In 
Constantinople  and  other  laiige  towns  crowds  of 
people  were  emancipated  from  all  control  on  the 
part  of  government^  The  greatest  crimes  ofkn 
went  unpunished,  and  a  system  grew  up  incom- 
patible with  anything  like  a  fair  or  equal  adminis- 
tration of  law  and  justice. 

But  even  if  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to 
did  not  exist,  and  the  Turkish  rule  were  in  force  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  still  it  could  have  little 
or  no  solidity.  The  population  of  European 
Turkey  is  supposed  to  comprise  about  4,500,(H)0 
Mohammedans  and  nearly  11,000,000  Christians, 
there  being  about  five  of  the  latter  to  two  of  the 
former,  lliere  exists,  between  the  fdllowers  of 
the  two  religions,  a  deep-seated  antipathy.  The 
dominant  and  the  subjugated  populations  have 
never  amalgamated,  but  are  quite  as  distinct  in 
their  language,  their  belief,  and  their  feelings  as 
when  they  first  came  into  contact.  It  is  but  fair 
to  the  Turks  to  state,  that  they  have  rarely, 
except  when  provoked  by  some  outbreak,  evinced 
a  persecuting  spirit.  But  nevertheless  their  be- 
haviour to  the  vanquished  population  has  been 
uniformly  insolent  and  contemptuous,  which  has 
proved  quite  as  effectual  to  produce  feelings  of 
indignation  and  disgust  as  more  active  measures. 
It  is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
can  be  any  thing  like  a  reconciliation  between  the 
races,  or  that  the  Christian  population  will  ever 
make  common  cause  with  the  Turks.  They  are, 
and  must  necessarily  for  a  very  long  period  con- 
tinue to  be,  implacable  enemies.  Nothing  but  the 
complete  ascendancy  of  the  one    party  or  the 
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other  can  ever  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country. 

Juttice, — ^The  Ottoman  empire  is  goyemed  by 
a  code  of  laws  (mtdteka),  founded  on  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran,  the  oral  laws  of  Mohammed,  his 
traditions,  usages,  and  opinions,  together  with 
the  sentences  and  decisions  of  the  early  caliphs, 
and  the  doctors  of  the  first  ages  of  Islamism. 
This  code  comprises  a  collection  of  laws  relating 
to  religion,  civiL  criminal,  political,  and  military 
affairs ;  all  equally  respected  as  being  theocratical, 
canonical,  and  immutable,  though  obligatory  in 
different  degrees,  according  to  the  authonty  which 
accompanies  ^h  precept.  In  some  instances  it 
inoposes  a  duty  of  eternal  obligation,  as  being  a 
transcript  of  the  Diyine  will  reyealed  to  the  Tro- 
phet ;  in  others  it  inyites  to  an  imitation  of  the 
Prophet  in  his  life  and  conduct.  And  though  to 
slight  the  example  be  blameable,  it  does  not 
entail  upon  the  delinquent  the  imputation  or 
penalty  of  guilt;  while  the  decisions  of  doctors 
on  questions  that  haye  arisen  since  the  death  of 
the  Prophet  are  of  still  inferior  authority.  When 
a  matter  occurs  that  has  not  been  foreseen  or 
proyided  for  by  the  early  promulgators  of  the 
law,  the  sultan  pronounces  a  decision;  and  his 
authority  is  absolute  in  all  matters  that  do  not 
interfere  with  the  doctrines  or  practical  duties  of 
religion.  The  muUeka  is,  however,  alone  con- 
sidered as  paramount  law :  the  decisions  or  decrees 
of  the  sultan  (hatti  scheriff),  of  which  a  com- 
pilation was  made  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
under  the  name  of  cetnon  natneh,  are  considered 
as  emanations  from  human  authority,  and,  as 
such,  are  susceptible  of  modification,  or  even  aboli- 
tion, remaining  in  force  only  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  sultan  or  his  successors.  The  oicfef,  or  provin- 
cial customs,  are  allowed  considerable  influence. 

In  all  the  districts  and  tovms  of  the  empire, 
justice  is  administered  by  judges  {cadi9)j  who  are 
<»f  different  ranks,  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  place  in  which  they  are  established,  each 
cadi  being  assisted  by  a  deputy,  or  naib.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  and  expeditious  than  the 
forms  of  proceeding  in  Turkish  courts.  Each 
I»arty  represents  his  case,  unassisted  by  coun- 
sellors, advocates,  or  pleaders  of  any  kmd,  and 
supports  his  statement  by  the  production  of  evi- 
dence. The  deposition  of  two  competent  wit- 
nesses is  admitted  as  complete  legal  proof,  in  all 
cases  whatever. 

The  promptitude  of  Turkish  justice  has  been 
often  praised.  In  Turkey  no  ordinary  legal 
authonty  can  detain  an  untried  man  in  prison 
more  than  three  days,  and  in  criminal  cases  the 
execution  of  sentences  followed  close  upon  the 
decision  of  the  judge :  but  neither  of  these  regula- 
tions appears  to  be  advantageous ;  for,  in  the  ouc 
case,  sufiicient  time  was  not  allowed  to  prepare 
either  a  defence  or  an  accusation;  and,  in  the 
other,  the  immediate  execution  of  the  sentence 
prevented  the  power  of  appeal  to  a  superior  tri- 
Dunal,  and  consequently  took  away  the  only  means 
of  getting  an  unjust  decision  reversed,  and,  what 
is  of  more  consequence,  an  unjust  or  ignorant 
judge  exposed  and  degraded.  But,  in  these  re- 
spects, a  great  change  for  the  better  was  effected 
by  the  new  penal  code,  or  rather  by  the  new  prin- 
ciples of  penal  law,  issued  in  1840.  The  sultan 
therein  engages  not  to  put  to  death  any  indi- 
yidual,  whether  publicly  or  privately,  either  by 

Eoison  (such  is  the  term  used)  or  otherwise,  unless 
e  be  convicted  and  condemned  according  to  law. 
All  capital  cases  are  henceforth  to  be  tried  in 
public,  and  the  sentence  to  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  sultan.  The  punishments  to  be 
awarded  to  certain  crimes  are,  also,  specified. 


Imprisonment,  the  galleys,  and  capital  puuish-- 
ment,  by  hanging,  drowning,  beheadmg,  or 
strangling,  are  the  principal  means  of  disposing 
of  criminals.  Death  used  sometimes  to  be 
awarded  for  what  we  should  consider  compara- 
tively venial  crimes,  as,  for  instance,  unfair  deal- 
ing on  the  part  of  tradesmen ;  though  a  butcher 
or  baker  convicted  of  short  weight  was  more 
frequently  subjected  to  the  not  inappropriate 
penalty  of  being  nailed  by  the  ear  to  Uie  door  ot 
his  shop. 

The  grand  vice  of  Turkish  justice  consists  in 
the  corruption  of  the  judges  and  the  toleration  of 
perjury.  A  rich  or  powerful  Turk  has,  in  most 
mstaiices,  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
decision  in  his  favour,  however  unjust  his  cause; 
and  as  respects  Christians  and  Jews,  they  have  no 
chance  in  a  litigation  with  a  Turk,  unless  they 
succeed  beforehand  in  souring  the  good  offices  of 
the  judge.  It  is  a  principle  of  Turkish  law,  that 
written  testimony  is  of  no  avail  when  opposed  to 
living  witnesses ;  and  hence  ever}'  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  render  the  latter  trustworthy. 
But,  instead  of  this,  the  most  detestable  perjurers 
enjoy  an  all  but  total  impunity,  and  carry  on  a 
lucrative  as  well  as  an  infamous  profession. 
Magistrates  are  compelled  to  decide  according  to 
the  evidence  of  notorious  perjurers,  unless  they 
detect  their  falsehood  at  the  moment.  The  flagi- 
tious venality  of  the  judges,  and  the  number  of 
false  witnesses  connived  at,  and  whose  testimony 
is  accepted,  are  the  real  opprobrium  of  Turkish 
justice.  The  eyidence  of  Christians  was  formerly 
not  admissible  in  courts  of  law,  but  this  degrading 
disqualification  was  done  away  with  in  the  year 
1854. 

There  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  state  of  the  iK)lice  in  Turkey,  but 
travellers  say  that  it  is  extremely  defective.  No 
doubt,  however,  considering  the  abuses  inherent 
in  most  departments  of  the  administration,  it  is 
superior  to  what  might  have  been  expected.  This 
is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  regulation  which  makes 
every  district  of  the  country  responsible  for  the 
murders,  robl)eries,  and  other  crimes  of  violence 
committed  within  its  bounds^  and  which  couse- 
(]uently  makes  their  repression  the  business  of  all 
the  more  respectable  inhabitants. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks  of  the  in- 
vasion of  their  privacy,  'no  writ  of  search  can  at 
any  time  be  executed  in  the  interior  of  the  house 
of  a  Turk  but  in  the  presence  of  the  imam  ;  nor 
in  that  of  a  Christian,  except  accompanied  by  a 
priest ;  nor  of  a  Jew,  unless  a  rabbi  be  present. 
The  rooms  occupied  by  the  women,  which  are 
never  entered,  frequently  shelter  criminals. 

Army, — Previously  to*1826,  the  janizaries  formed 
the  nucleus  and  main  strength  of  the  Turkish 
armies ;  and,  though  now  destroyed,  a  short  notice 
of  that  once  famous  militia,  long  the  terror  of 
Christendom,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the 
janizaries  were  originally  established  by  Amnrath 
I.,  in  1362,  and  consisted  at  first  of  about  12,000 
Christian  captives,  who  were  renewed  by  incor- 
porating with  them  a  fifth  part  of  the  prisoners  of 
war.  *  But  when,'  says  Gibbon  (chap.  65),  *  the 
royal  fifth  of  the  captives  was  diminished  by  con- 
quest, an  inhuman  tax  of  the  fifth  child,  or  of 
every  fifth  year,  was  rigorously  levied  on  the 
Christian  families.  At  the  age  of  12  or  14  years, 
the  most  robust  youths  were  torn  from  their 
parents ;  their  names  were  enrolled  in  a  book ;  and 
from  that  moment  they  were  clothed,  taught^  and 
muntained  for  the  public  ser\'ice.  According  to 
the  promise  of  their  appearance,  they  were  selected 
for  the  royal  schools  of  Bnis^  Pera,  aiid  Adiianople, 
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entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  pachas,  or  dispersed  in 
*the  houses  of  the  AnatoUui  peasantry.  It  was 
the  first  care  of  their  masters  to  instruct,  them  in 
the  Turkish  language ;  their  bodies  were  exercised 
by  every  labour  that  could  fortify  their  stren^h ; 
they  learned  to  wrestle,  to  leap,  to  run,  to  shoot 
with  the  bow,  and  afterwanls  with  the  musket ; 
till  they  were  drafted  into  the  chambers  and  com- 
panies of  the  janizaries,  and  severely  trained  in 
the  military  or  monastic  discipline  of  that  order. 
The  youths  most  conspicuous  for  birth,  talents, 
and  beauty  were  admitted  into  the  inferior  class 
of  the  agiamoglans,  or  the  more  liberal  rank  of 
ichogkmSf  of  whom  the  former  were  attached  to  the 
palace,  and  the  latter  to  the  person  of  the  prince.' 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  lanizaries  were 
taught  to  believe  implicitly  in  the  doctrines  of 
Mohammedanism;  and,  having  no  relations  or 
family  ties  to  bind  them  to  society,  they  regarded 
themselves  not  merely  as  the  soldiers,  but  as  the 
children  of  the  sultan.  They  enjoyed,  partly  by 
the  voluntary  and  partly  by  the  enforced  con- 
cessions of  their  sovereigns,  several  valuable  pri- 
vileges and  immunities.  They  formed  the  body- 
guanl  of  the  sultan ;  they  we're  stationed  in  the 
capital,  and  paid,  not  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  bv 
assignments  of  land,  but  in  money;  and  their 
captain  was  one  of  the  most  important  officers  in 
the  public  service. 

But  though  formidable  at  first  only  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country,  they  gradually  became  hardly 
less  formidable  to  their  sovereigns.  According  as 
the  severe  discipline  by  which  the  Turkish  armies 
had  been  originally  distinguished  was  relaxed,  and 
the  sceptre  fell  into  feebler  hands,  the  janizaries 
became  unruly,  insolent,  and  overbearing.  On 
various  occasions  they  insulted  the  majesty  of  the 
throne,  and,  in  1623,  they  even  proceeded  to  depose 
Osman  II.  Hence  it  had  long  been  a  favourite 
object  with  the  sultans  to  endeavour  to  weaken 
the  force  and  influence  of  the  janizaries.  But 
their  efforts  in  this  view  had,  until  recently,  but 
little  success.  SeUm  III.  having  endeavoured  to 
countervail  the  influence  of  the  janizaries,  by 
creating  a  regular  army  (itiazm),  the  former  mu- 
tinied, and  Sclim  lost  his  life  in  the  commotions 
that  ensued.  But  his  successor,  the  late  sultan, 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  struggle  with  this  unruly 
soldiery.  In  1826  he  issued  a  hatd  scheriif,  direct- 
ing that  the  janizaries  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  regular  troops.  The  janizaries  refused  to  obey 
this  order ;  but  the  sultan  having  previously  se- 
cured the  co-operation  of  the  mi2u  and  of  their 
agha,  they  were  completely  defeated,  and  such  of 
them  as  escaped  the  conflict  in  which  they  were 
involved,  were  deprived  of  their  former  insi^ia, 
«nd  distributed  among  the  new  regiments  of  tlie 
line,  so  that  there  is  now  hardly  a  trace  to  be 
found  of  this  once  powerful  force.  Previously  to 
and  since  the  destruction  of  the  janizaries,  it  has 
been  a  favourite  object  with  the  sultans  to  or- 
ganise and  discipline  their  troops  after  the  Eu- 
ropean fashion.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  the  troops,  being  conscious  that  they  have 
become  the  pupila  and  copyists  of  the  infidels  they 
so  lon^  despised,  will  lose,  in  the  decline  of  their 
enthusiasm  and  sense  of  nationality,  more  than 
tbe^  are  likely  to  gain  by  the  improvement  of 
their  discipline.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
notion  will  be  realised.  According  to  Marshal 
Marmont,  '  the  lot  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  is  a 
very  happy  one.  They  are  better  fed  than  any 
other  troops  in  Europe,  having  on  abundance  of 
provisions  of  excellent  quality,  and  partaking  of 
meat  once,  and  of  soup  twice,  a  day.  Their  maga- 
zines are  filled  with  stores,  and  the  regiments  have 
laige  reserves.     The  pay  of  each  soldier  is  20 


piastres  per  month ;  the  whole  of  which  he  n* 
ceives,  as  there  is  a  prohibition  against  withhold^ 
ing  from  him  any  part  of  that  sum.  In  short, 
every  thing  has  been  effected  that  could  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  soldier.* 

The  military  force  is  ^divided  into,  Ist,  the 
regular  active  army,  called  ntsom ;  2nd,  the  re- 
serve, or  redif;  drd,  the  contingents  of  auxiliaries; 
and,  4th,  the  irregular  troops. 

The  regular  active  army  consists  of  six  corps  or 
camps  (ardou)  under  the  command  of  a  field- 
marshal  (miahir)j  with  their  head-quarters  at 
Scutari,  Constantinople,  Monastir,  Karforout,  Da- 
mascus, and  Bagdad.  Each  ordou  consists  of  two 
divisions,  commanded  bv  a  general  of  division 
{ferik).  Each  division  ia  divided  into  three  bri- 
gades, commanded  by  generals  of  brigade  (Iwas). 
The  ordou  consists  of  11  regiments,  viz.  six  regi- 
ments of  foot,  four  of  horse,  and  one  regiment  of 
artillery.  Besides  the  six  ordous,  there  are  three 
detached  corps — one  brigade  on  the  island  of 
Candia,  numbering  4,000  regulars,  3,500  irregulars, 
and  600  native  cannoniers — a  total  of  about  8,000 
men;  a  second  brigade  in  Tripoli,  consisting  of 
one  regiment  of  foot,  and  one  of  horse,  to  the 
strength  of  4,000  men;  and  a  third  brigade,  of 
4,000  men,  at  Tunis.  The  three  detached  corps 
muster,  therefore,  to  the  strength  of  16,000  foot 
and  horse.  The  special  corps,  under  the  command 
of  the  grand  master  of  the  artillery,  are  likewi^ie 
divided  into  ordous.  They  consist  of,  1.  The 
central  corps  of  artillery  (four  regiments),  one  re- 
serve regiment,  and  three  regiments  which  are 
quartered  in  the  various  fortresses  of  the  empin^ 
in  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Danube, 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Black  Sea; 

2.  The  engineer  brigade  of  two  regiments  of  800 
men  each. 

The  reserve,  or  redif,  forma  a  second  army,  with 
the  same  organisation  as  that  of  the  nizun.  and 
consisting  of  the  same  number  of  regiments  of  the 
various  arms.  These  regiments  are  divided  into 
Itattalions,  squadrons,  or  companies,  and  have  their 
standing  stana  of  officers  and  corporals  on  active 
service,  and  receiving  full  pay.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  latter  to  live  in  the  towns*  and  villages  among 
the  soldiers,  who,  though  on  leave,  are  neverthe- 
less not  dischal^d  from  the  senioe,  and  tbeae 
soldiers  they  must  collect  and  drill  once  a  week. 
The  redifs  gather  every  year  for  four  weeks  at  the 
head-quarters  of  their  res{)ective  ordous,  and  take 
part  in  the  field  manoeuvres.  While  thus  on  ser- 
vice the  redifs  have  the  regular  pay  and  the  usual 
allowance  of  provisions. 

The  auxiliaries  consist  of  the  contingents  of  the 
tributary  provinces.  These  provinces  ore — VVal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  Servia,  Bosnia  and  the  Her- 
zegovina, Upper  Albania,  and  Egypt  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
numbers  of  the  auxiliaries ;  much  depends  on  the 
politics  of  the  time,  or  the  enemy  against  whom 
they  are  expected  to  take  the  field.  In  the  late 
war  with  Kussia  the  number  of  auxiliaries  was 
stated  to  amount  to  75,000  men,  viz.  30,000  from 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  20,000  from  Upper 
Albania,  and  25,000  from  E^pt.  According  to 
official  returns,  the  irr^ular  troops  consist  of—* 

1.  Eftvas,  or  Gendarmes  on  foot,  Scymens  or 

Mounted  Oendarmes,  and  Oounty  Militia  "•" 

orSoubechis 80,000 

3.  Tartars  of  Dobrodja  and  Asia  Minor  .       .  5,000 
8.  Hungarian  and  Polish  Volauteers       .       .  2,000 

4.  Moslem  Yolautoers 50,000 


1 


Total  of  Irregulars       .    87,000 

The  total  of  the  military  forces  of  Turkey  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  T-^ 
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Infantry     • 
Cavalry       •       .        • 
ArtiUecy     . 
Artillery  in  FortreaseB 
Engineers   . 
Tv^^,,^  fInCandia 

TnniB  . 


Corps 


ReffU 


Beserve 
AoxiUaries. 
Irregnlars  . 


80 


117,860 
23,416 
7,800 
5,200 
1,600 
8.000 
4,000 
4,000 


War 
FooUng 


100,800 
17,280 
7,800 
5,200 
1,600 
8,000 
4,000 
4,000 


170,376  148  680 

.  148,680 

.  76,000 

.  87,000 


Total  of  Foroes 


459,860 


These  469,000  troops  would  not,  of  couTse,  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field  in  the  first  weeks  of  a  cam- 
paign :  first,  because  the  distances  are  too. great, 
and  the  various  provinces  so  thinly  populated,  all 
of  which  interferes  with  the  speedy  concentration 
of  the  contingents ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  ex- 
pense of  arnimg  and  keeping  all  these  troops  would 
be  too  heavy  for  the  imperial  treasury.  It  ought 
also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  numbers  and  ser- 
vice of  the  auxiliary  contingents  are  likely  to  be 
affected  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  events, 
and  that  the  number  of  75,000  may,  according  to 
drcumstanoes,  be  increased  or  lessened  by  a  half. 

Formerly  a  considerable  portion  of  the  troops 
were  furnished  b^  the  spahis  and  other  holders  of 
estates  on  condition  of  military  service.  But  that 
system  is  now  wholly  changed,  and  the  arm^r  is 
recruited  by  a  conscription  among  the  Turkish 
part  of  the  population.  The  minimum  age  of  con- 
scripts is  20  years ;  the  period  of  service  is  limited 
to  6  years;  and  the  annual  contingent  is  usually 
about  25,000  men.  Only  one  son  in  a  family  can 
be  taken  as  a  conscript,  and  when  there  is  but  one 
son  in  a  family,  he  is  exempted.  The  conscription 
is,  however,  extremely  onerous  and  unpopular,  and 
has  given  rise  to  some  very  serious  insurrections. 
On  critical  occasions  a  levy  en  masse  may  be  re- 
sorted to. 

The  rayas,  or  Christian  population,  have  hitherto 
been  excluded  from  the  service.  In  1850,  how- 
ever, it  was  proposed  to  exempt  them  from  the 
kharadj,  or  peculiar  capitation  tax  payable  by 
them,  and  to  subject  them,  along  with  the  Turks, 
to  the  conscription.  But  this  proposal,  being 
equally  disliked  by  Christians  and  Turks,  has  not 
been  acted  upon.  The  uniform  of  the  regular 
troops  u  blue,  faced  with  red.  The  household 
troops,  or  body-guard  of  the  sultan,  comprises  the 
^te  of  the  army:  their  pay  and  appointments 
are  better  than  those  of  the  other  troops. 

Navy, — The  Turkish  navy  has  been  entirely 
reconstructed  since  the  year  1858.  Previous  to 
the  late  war  against  Russia,  the  navy  comprised 
6  ships  of  the  line,  10  frigates,  6  corvettes,  14 
brigs,  16  cutters  and  schooners,  6  steam-frigates, 
and  12  other  small  vessels.  Total  70  vessels, 
manned  by  84,000  sailors  and  4,000  marines. 
Most  of  these  ships  were  destroyed  at  Sinope, 
l)iov.  1853,  and  others  foundered  in  storms  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Newly  built  in  the  years  1860-<)2 
were  23  screw  steamers,  of  various  sizes,  with  820 
guns.  To  these  were  added,  in  the  two  ^ears 
1868  and  1864,  the  following  vessels :— Five  iron- 
clads built  in  England,  the  *  Abdul-Aziz,'  the 

*  Osman    Ghazy,'   the  '  Sultan    Mahmoud,'  the 

*  Ourkhan,'  and  the  *  Feltah ; '  and  a  steam-cor- 
vette for  the  transport  service,  the  *  Said  Bahri.' 
Three  other  iron-clads,  called  the  *  Izzedin,'  ^  Fuad,* 
and  *  Ismail,'  were  commissioned  in  July,  1864, 


besides  a  screw  frigate  named  the  *6u6i^Bikh- 
ran.'  At  no  time  has  Turkey  been  considerable 
as  a  naval  power:  and  as  the  Turks  have  no 
taste  for  the  sea,  her  best  sailors  have  always  been 
Greeks,  Christian  slaves,  or  renegades.  In  1770, 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians 
in  the  harbour  of  Tcheshmeh ;  and  the  defenceless 
state  in  which  the  coasts,  and  even  the  capital, 
were  then  found  to  be  placed,  awakened  the  at- 
tention of  government  to  the  subject.  Since  that 
period  many  fine  line  of  battle  ships  have  been 
built  in  the  Turkish  ports,  principally  under  the 
direction  of  Europeans;  but,  ovring  to  the  unskil- 
fulness  of  the  crews,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
officers,  most  of  whom  have  not  been  bred  to  the 
sea,  the  money  laid  out  on  the  ships  has  been 
little  better  than  thrown  away,  The  battle  of 
Navarino  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the  Turkish 
navy,  and  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  which  for- 
merly furnished  the  best  sailors,  was  a  serious 
injury  to  the  Turkish  fleet. 

Houses  and  Mode  of  Life, — The  houses  of  the 
Turks  are  bailt  in  contempt  of  all  architectural 
rules.  They  are  mostly  only  of  one  story,  and 
are  very  rarely  more  than  two  stories  in  height, 
constructed  of  wood  and  sundried  bricks,  those  of 
the  better  class  being  plastered  and  painted  over 
on  the  outside.  The  windows  when  they  open  on 
a  street  or  other  exposed  situation,  are  uniformly 
covered  with  lattice- work,  which  prevents  the 
most  inquisitive  eyes  from  obtaining  even  a 
glimpse  of  what  is  going  on  within.  But  though 
mean  and  shabby  on  the  outside,  the  houses  of 
the  more  opulent  Turks  are  often  very  sumptuously 
fitted  up  m  the  interior.  The  most  convenient 
and  magnificent  apartments  belong  to  the  harem, 
or  to  the  portion  of  the  house  appropriated  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  women ;  and  this  very  fre- 
quently opens  on  a  court  having  a  fountain  m  the 
middle,  and  sometimes  on  a  garden.  The  houses 
of  the  poorer  classes  are  most  uncomfortable,  their 
windows  being  generally  without  (i^lass,  and  their 
rooms  without  tire-places.  In  winter  they  are 
usually  heated  by  means  of  braziers,  or  pans  of 
charcoal,  which  suffocate  while  they  warm. 

Lady  Mary  W.  Montague  has  given  a  lively 
and  accurate  description  of  the  houses  of  the 
higher  class  of  Turks.  *  Every  house,'  says  her 
ladyship,  *  great  and  small,  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts,  which  only  join  together  by  a 
narrow  passage.  The  first  house  has  a  lai^e  court 
before  it,  and  open  galleries  all  round  it,  which  is 
to  me  very  agreeable.  This  gallery  leads  to  idl 
the  chambers,  which  are  commonly  large,  and 
with  two  rows  of  windows,  the  first  being  of 
painted  glass:  they  seldom  build  above  two 
stories,  each  of  which  has  galleries.  The  stairs 
are  broad,  and  not  often  above  thirty  steps.  This 
is  the  house  belonging  to  the  lord,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing one  is  called  the  harem,  that  is,  the  ladies' 
apartment  (for  the  name  of  seraglio  is  peculiar  to 
the  graud  seignior) ;  it  has  also  a  gallery  running 
round  it  towards  the  garden,  to  which  all  the 
windows  are  turned,  and  the  same  number  of 
chambers  as  the  other,  but  more  gay  and  splendid, 
both  in  painting  and  furniture.  The  second  row 
of  windows  is  very  low.  with  grates  like  those  of 
convents ;  the  rooms  are  all  spread  with  Persian 
carpets,  and  raised  at  one  end  of  them  (my 
chambers  are  raised  at  both  ends)  about  2  ft. 
This  is  the  sofa,  which  is  laid  with  a  richer  sort  of 
carpet,  and  all  round  it  a  sort  of  couch,  raised 
half  a  foot,  covered  with  rich  silk,  according  to 
the  fancy  or  magnificence  of  the  owner ;  mine  is 
of  scarlet  cloth,  with  a  gold  fringe ;  round  about 
,  this  are  placed,  standing  against  the  wall,  two 
[rows  of  cushions,  the  first  very  laige,  and  the 
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next  little  ones;  and  here  the  Talks  display 
their  greatest  ma^ificenoe.  llie^  are  generally 
brocade,  or  embroidery  of  gold  wire  upon  white 
satin ;  nothing  can  look  more  gay  and  splendid. 
These  seats  are  also  so  convenient  and  easy,  that 
I  believe  I  shall  never  endure  chairs  as  long  as  I 
live.  The  rooms  are  low,  which  I  think  no  fault ; 
and  the  ceiling  is  always  of  wood,  generally  inlaid 
or  painted  with  flowers.  They  open  in  many 
places  with  folding  doors,  and  serve  for  cabinets, 
I  think,  more  conveniently  than  ours.  Between 
the  windows  are  little  arches  to  set  pots  of  per- 
fume, or  baskets  of  flowers.  But  what  pleases  me 
best  is  the  fashion  of  having  marble  fountains  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  room,  which  throw  up 
several  spouts  of  water,  giving  at  the  same  time 
an  agreeable  coolness,  and  a  pleasant  dashing 
sound,  falling  from  one  basin  to  another.  Some 
of  these  are  very  magnificent.  £ach  house  has  a 
bagnio,  which  consists  generally  in  two  or  three 
little  rooms,  leaded  on  the  top,  paved  with  marble, 
with  basins,  cocks  of  water,  and  all  conveniences 
for  either  hot  or  cold  baths.  You  ^11,  perhaps, 
1^  surprised  at  an  account  so  different  from  what 
you  have  been  entertained  with  by  the  common 
voyage-writers,  who  are  very  fond  of  speaking  of 
what  they  don't  know.  It  must  be  under  a  very 
particular  character,  or  on  some  extraordinary 
occasion,  that  a  Christian  is  admitted  into  the 
house  of  a  man  of  quality ;  and  their  harems  are 
always  forbidden  ground.  Thus  they  can  only 
speak  of  the  outside,  which  makes  no  great  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  women's  apartments  are  always 
built  backward,  removed  from  sight,  and  have  no 
other  prospect  than  the  gardens,  which  are  en- 
closed with  very  high  walls.  They  have  none  of 
our  parterres  in  them ;  but  they  are  planted  with 
high  trees,  which  give  an  agreeable  shade,  and,  to 
my  fauc^',  a  pleasing  view.  In  the  midst  of  the 
garden  is  the  chiosk,  that  is,  a  large  room,  com- 
monly beautified  with  a  fine  fountain  in  the  midst 
of  it.  It  is  raised  nine  or  ten  steps,  and  enclosed 
with  gilded  lattices,  round  which  vines,  jessa- 
mines, and  honeysuckles  make  a  sort  of  green 
wall.  Large  trees  are  planted  round  this  place, 
which  is  the  scene  of  their  greatest  pleasures,  and 
where  the  ladies  spend  most  of  their  hours,  em- 
ployed by  their  music  or  embroidery.  In  the 
public  gardens  arc  public  chiosks,  where  people  go 
that  are  not  so  well  accommodated  at  home,  and 
drink  their  coffee  and  sherbet,' 

Owing  to  the  houses  being  mostly  built  of 
wood,  fires  are  very  frequent  at  Constantinople, 
and  have  sometimes  been  so  verj'  extensive  as  to 
threaten  destruction  to  the  entire  city.  The 
sultan  generally  attends  in  person  to  superintend 
the  eflbrts  made  to  suppress  the  fury  of  the  flames. 
When  rebuilt,  little  or  no  alteration  is  ever  made 
in  the  form  of  the  streets.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  as  especially  marking  the  character  of 
the  Turkish  government,  that  these  fires  are  not 
always  accidentaL  Indeed,  how  singular  soever 
the  circumstance  may  appear,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  fires  in  Constantinople  are  made  to 
perform  the  functions  of  petitions  and  public 
meetings  in  England.  In  fact,  the  city  has  been 
set  on  lire,  over  and  over  again,  for  a  number  of 
nights  together,  in  order  that  the  grand  seignior 
may  be  made  aware  of  the  deep  discontent  of  his 
subjects,  and  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  his 
measures  or  his  favourites,  or  both.  The  fre- 
quency and  continuance  of  the  fires  e\ince  their 
origin ;  and  they  have  seldom  failed  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  measures  of  government,  and  the 
<lismi8sal  or  execution  of  the  unpopular  favourites. 

Public  baths  and  khans  are  varieties  of  public 
buildings,  that  are  found  iu  most  portd  of  Turkey. 


The  Qse  of  the  warm  bath  is  nniveRiil  nmoag 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  classes.  Many  of 
the  public  baths  are  handsome,  and  a  few  are 
really  magnificent  structures.  They  are  mostly 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  comprise  several  apait^ 
ments.  *  On  entering  one  of  these  establishments,' 
says  a  traveller,  *  the  visitor  is  conducted  into  t 
spacious  and  lofty  hall,  lighted  from  above ;  round 
the  sides  are  high  and  broad  benches,  on  which 
mattresses  and  cushions  are  arranged:  here  the 
bather  uqdresses,  wraps  a  napkin  about  his 
waist,  and  puts  on  a  pair  of  wooden  sandals  be- 
fore goin^  into  the  bathing-room.-  The  first 
chamber  is  but  moderately  warm,  and  is  pre- 
paratory Co  th3  he&t  of  the  inner  room,  whidi  is 
vaulted,  and  receives  light  from  the  dome.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  marble  estrade,  elevated 
a  few  inches :  on  this  the  bather  stretches  him- 
self at  full  length,  and  an  attendant  moulds  or 
kneads  the  body  with  his  hand  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  After  this  operation,  the  bather 
is  conducted  into  one  of  the  lUcoves,  or  reoeaaea, 
where  there  is  a  basin  supplied  by  pipes  with 
streams  of  hot  and  cold  water;  the  body  and 
Umbe  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by  means  of  frictioo 
with  a  horse-hair  bag,  and  washed  and  rubbed 
with  a  lather  of  perfumed  soap.  Here  the  ope- 
ration ends :  the  bather  stays  a  few  minutes  in 
the  middle  chamber,  and  covers  himself  with  diy 
cotton  napkins :  thus  prepared,  he  issues  out  into 
the  hall,  and  lies  down  on  his  bed  for  about  half 
an  hour.'  The  baths  for  ladies  are  umilar,  in 
most  respects,  to  those  for  the  other  sex;  but  are 
more  handsomely  fitted  up. 

Khans  are  a  description  of  public  inns,  or  cara- 
vanserais, sometimes  built  by  sultans  and  muni- 
ficent individuals,  for  the  public  use  and  accommo- 
dation ;  and  sometimes  constructed,  as  in  England, 
on  speculation.  They  are  of  various  kinds.  Ex- 
clusive of  apartments  for  the  use  of  travellexs,  and 
stables  for  their  horses  and  camels,  the  larger 
khans  have  rooms  in  which  the  goods  of  mer- 
chants may  be  stored  up.  lliese  ore  generally 
quadrangular  structures,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
apartments  that  open  upon  a  terrace,  which  sur- 
rounds an  inner  court,  and  ha\'ing  stables  in  the 
back  part  of  the  building.  The  merchants  store 
their  goods  in  separate  apartments,  or  in  the  rooms 
which  they  occupy;  the  muleteers,  with  their 
horses,  encamp  in  the  open  air  in  the  court,  or 
retire  to  the  stables ;  and  the  gateway,  by  which 
alone  the  court  and  rooms  can  be  entered,  being 
shut  up  at  night,  all  are  as  safe  as  if  they  were  in 
a  fortress.  In  many  towns  these  are  the  only 
taverns.  Each  khan  has  its  khanjy  (landlord),  a 
kakhki  (major-domo),  a  khawiiy  (cofiRSe-maker), 
and  an  odabaaher  (waiter),  who  attends  to  the 
commands  of  all  the  inmates.  Sometimes  the 
rooms  are  furnished,  and  sometimes  not;  and 
frequently,  especially  in  Asiatic^  Turkey,  the 
apartmenta  are  lighted  by  a  window,  having  paper 
for  glass,  opening  on  the  terrace,  so  that  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  dark  and  gloomy.  Food  is 
sometimes,  but  not  generally,  mrnished  in  these 
establishments,  the  usual  method  being  to  have 
it  cooked  abroad,  and  sent  in.  Coffee,  however, 
is  generally  prepared  in  the  establishment 

Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  orders, 
but  the  wealthier  classes  have  a  great  variety 
of  dishes.  The  breakfasts  of  the  latter  consist  of 
fried  eggs,  cheese,  honey  and  liban  or  coagulated 
milk.  The  hour  of  dmuer  is  very  early.  At 
entertainments  the  guests  sits  cross-legged  on 
sofas  or  cushions  round  a  low  table.  In  the 
houses  of  persons  of  distinction,  handsome  ivory 
spoons,  and  small  pointed  sticks,  are  laid  beside 
each  plate.    The  dishea  are  serml  singly,  and 
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in  rapid  saooession,  Bometimds  to  the  number  of 
20  or  30  ;  the  guests  help  themselves,  sometimes 
with  their  spoons,  and  sometimes  with  their  fin- 
gers. Hashed  lamb,  poached  eggs  and  lemons, 
stewed  fowls,  pigeons,  pillaws,  roasted  meats, 
a  whole  Iamb  stuffed  with  rice  and  almonds,  are 
favourite  dishes :  they  are  all  highly  seasoned  with 
salt  and  spices,  and  sometimes  with  onions  and 
garlic  The  dessert  consists  of  sweetmeats,  of 
which  the  Turks  are  exceedingly  fond;  with 
coffee,  sherbet,  fresh  honey,  grapes,  and  figs. 
During  dinner,  nothing  is  drunk  but  water  or 
lemonade.  The  supper  is  very  similar  to  the 
dinner. 

The  month  of  Ramadan  is  observed  as  a  fast; 
and  from  dawn  till  8un-«et,  during  this  month, 
the  Turks  neither  eat  nor  smoke.  But  the  moment 
the  sun  goes  down,  they  eat  a  hearty  meal ;  and 
the  practice  is,  for  the  richer  chtsses  to  keep  the 
fast  by  sleeping  at  this  season  during  the  day, 
and  »tting  up  eating  and  drinking  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  ni^t. 

The  national  dress  of  the  Turks  is  loose  and 
flowing ;  that  of  the  women,  with  the  exception 
of  the  turban,  differing  but  little  from  that  of  the 
men.  The  shape  and  colour  of  the  turban  8er\'es 
to  distinguish  the  different  orders  of  the  people, 
and  the  functions  of  public  officers.  Latterly, 
however,  it  has  become  fashionable  to  imitate  the 
dress  and  manners  of  the  other  European  nations ; 
though  the  former  is  inconvenient  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  ablutions,  the  performance  of 
which  is  enjoined  by  the  Koran. 

All  women  of  the  upper  classes,  when  they 
appear  in  the  streets,  have  their  faces  carefuUy 
veiled.  And  such  is  the  privacy  of  the  harem  or 
women's  apartments,  that,  unless  on  very  rare 
occasions,  all  males  are  excluded  from  them 
except  the  master  of  the  family.  ^Lesplusproches 
pcwetu,  teU  que  lesfreresy  les  oncles,  les  beattx-pereSj 
iCy  aant  regus  qu'a  certames  epoques  de  Fannee,  c'est- 
a-€&re,  dims  ies  deux  fetes  de  beyram,  et  a  Foccasion 
des  noces,  des  coucheSt  et  de  la  circoncision  des 
enfans:  (D'Ohsson,  Tab.  G^ndrale,  iv.  318.) 
Polygamy  is  authorised  by  the  law  of  the  Propliet, 
but  is  a  privilege  not  often  resorted  to.  If  a 
man  marry  a  woman  of  equal  rank,  the  marriage 
of  any  other  ¥rife  is  frequently  guarded  against  by 
the  marriage  contract.  In  cases  of  polygamy,  the 
wives  are  usually  either  slaves  or  women  of  an 
inferior  rank  to  the  husband.  The  seclusion,  or 
rather  slavery  of  the  women,  powerfully  contri- 
butes to  the  'maintenance  of  the  worst  prejudices 
of  the  Ottomans.  But  the  practice  is  deeply  rooted 
in  Oriental  habits,  and  will  not  be  easily  changed. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  so  late  as  1841,  a  hatti 
Bcheriff  was  issued  forbidding  women  from  fre- 
quenting shops,  from  being  out  after  sunset,  and 
from  employing  young  or  Christian  coachmen. 

There  is  a  regular  slave-market  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  slaves  in  the  East,  and  especially  in 
Turkey,  are  far  from  being  in  the  depressed  condi- 
tion we  might  suppose.  The  laws  of  Turkey  pro- 
tect the  slave  from  iU-usage ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
the  customs  of  the  country  are  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  laws.  *  The  most  docile  slave,' 
says  Marshal  Marmont,  '  rejects  with  indignation 
any  order  that  is  not  personally  given  him  by  his 
master ;  and  he  feels  himself  placed  immeasurably 
above  the  level  of  a  free  or  hired  servanL  He  is 
as  a  child  of  the  house ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  a  Turk  entertain  so  strong  a  predilection  for  a 
slave  he  has  purchased,  as  to  prefer  him  to  his 
own  son.  He  often  overloads  him  with  favours, 
gives  him  his  confidence,  and  raises  his  position ; 
and,  when  the  master  is  powerful,  he  opens  to  his 
slave  the  path  of  honour  and  of  pubhc  employ- 


ment. If  we  seek  for  any  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  let  us  look  around  the  sultan, 
and  observe  who  are  the  most  distin^ished  men 
within  his  empire.  Khosrew  Pacha,  the  old 
seraskier,  the  man  who  has  governed  and  ruled 
all  things  in  Constantinople,  was  a  slave  from 
the  Caucasus,  purchased  by  a  capudan  pacha, 
whose  protection  has  raised  him  to  the  highest 
offices.  Halil  Pacha,  the  son-in-law  and  most 
distinguished  servant  of  the  sultan,  and  to  whom 
the  brightest  prospects  are  open,  was  a  slave  to 
the  seraskier.' 

The  Turks  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  throw 
the  djerid  or  lance  with  the  greatest  dexterity  ' 
and  force ;  but,  excepting  this  exercise,  and  that 
of  wrestling,  they  indulge  in  no  active  exertion. 
Their  delight  is  to  recline  on  soft  verdure  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  and  to  muse  without  fixing 
their  attention,  lulled  by  the  trickling  of  a  foun- 
tain or  the  murmuring  of  a  rivulet,  and  inhaling 
through  their  pipe  a  gently  inebriating  vapour. 
Such  pleasures,  the  highest  which  the  rich  can 
enjov,  are  equally  withm  the  reach  of  the  artisan 
or  the  peasant.  They  never  dance  themselves, 
but  enjoy  public  dances,  the  performers  in  which 
however,  are  reckoned  infamous. 

Turkish  usages  are,  in  truth,  in  almost  all  re- 
spects, the  opposite  of  those  of  the  West  European 
nations.  The  close  and  short  dresses  of  the  latter, 
calculated  for  promptitude  of  action,  appear  in 
their  eyes  to  be  wanting  both  in  dignity  and 
modesty.  They  reverence  the  beard  as  the  symbol 
of  manhood  and  the  token  of  independence,  but 
they  practise  the  depilation  of  the  body  from 
motives  of  cleanliness.  In  performing  their  devo- 
tions, or  on  entering  a  dwelhug,  they  take  off  their 
shoes.  In  inviting  a  person  to  approach  them, 
they  use  what  with  us  is  considered  a  repulsive 
motion  of  the  hand.  In  writing  they  trace  the 
lines  from  right  to  left  The  master  of  a  house 
does  the  honours  of  the  table  by  serving  himself 
first  from  the  dish,  he  drinks  without  noticing 
the  company,  and.  they  wish  him  health  when  he 
has  finished  his  draught.  They  lie  down  to  sleep 
in  their  clothes.  They  affect  a  grave  and  sedate 
exterior :  their  amusements  are  all  of  the  tranquil 
kind:  they  confound  with  folly  the  noisy  ex- 
pression of  gaiety :  their  utterance  is  slow  and 
deliberate ;  they  even  feel  satisfaction  in  silence : 
they  attach  the  idea  of  majesty  to  slowness  of 
motion :  they  pass  in  repose  all  the  moments  of 
life  which  are  not  occupied  with  serious  business : 
they  retire  early  to  rest,  and  they  rise  before 
the  sun. 

Language^  Literature^  and  EducaHon,  —  The 
principal  languages  spoken  in  European  Turkey 
are,  2.  The  Turkish  and  Tartaric  languages, 
spoken  by  the  Osraanlis,  Tartars,  and  Yaruks  (de- 
scendants of  the  Turcoman  settlers  in  Macedonia). 
The  Turkish  language  is  very  much  intermixed 
with  Arabic  and  Persian.  It  is  expressive,  soft, 
and  musical,  and  easy  to  speak,  but  not  easily 
written.  Its  construction  is  artificial  and  laboured, 
and  its  transpositions  are  more  remote  from  the 
natural  order  of  ideas  than  the  Latin  or  German. 
2.  llie  Arabic^  the  written  language,  used  at 
court  and  in  public  worship.  3.  The  new  Chreek 
or  Romcncj  which  consists  of  a  great  many  dia- 
lects, and  differa  from  the  Hellenic,  or  ancient 
Greek,  still  in  some  measure  preserved  among  the 
inhabs.  of  the  Epirotic  mountains,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Cassiodorus  (Suli),  though  greatly 
intermixed  with  foreign  words  and  ^ases.  4. 
The  Slavonic^  in  several  lUalects,  spoKen  by  the 
Slavonians,  Bosniacs,  Croatians,  and  Bulgarians. 
5.  The  Armenian,  6.  Wallachian,  derived  mainly 
from  the  Latin,  but  much  intermixed  with  other 
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languages.  7.  The  ArnauHCf  Skxpetarian,  or  Al- 
baman,  is  not,  as  was  formerly-  supposed,  a  jargon 
formed  of  the  admixture  of  a  number  of  languages, 
but  is  a  peculiar  and  distinct  language,  having 
regular  grammatical  forms,  and  an  essential  cha- 
racter of  its  own,  8.  The  Jewiahf  Le.  Hebrew, 
intermixed  with  Spanish  and  Italian  words.  9. 
The  Limnta  Franca. 

The  Turkish  characters  are,  with  some  slight 
difference,  the  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  but 
they  have  a  variety  of  handwritings.  The  Arabic 
Kun,  in  later  times  Meschi  ^literally  the  characters 
used  in  transcribing),  is  only  used  in  copying  the 
Koran,  and  other  sacred  works.  The  Diwani  is 
the  handwriting  used  in  business,  letters,  public 
documents,  judicial  prooeedings,  diplomatic  affairs, 
official  orders,  and  passports.  It  is  written  from 
the  right  to  the  left  in  an  oblique  direction,  espe- 
cially at  the  conclusion ;  all  the  letters  are  joined 
to  each  other,  and  twisted  together,  and  the  more 
they  are  fo  the  more  elegant  is  the  writing  con- 
sidered. The  Dsheri  is  used  in  patents,  diplomas, 
inscriptions  on  mosques,  burial-places,  and  other 
public  edifices ;  its  beauty  consists  in  its  oblique 
direction,  upward  and  downward,  and  in  the  words 
being  placed  alternately  above  and  below  each 
other.  The  Talic  writing  was  originally  borrowed 
from  the  Persians,  and  properly  si^hes  a  fl^Hng 
or  running  hand.  It  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  the  other  hands,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Oriental  calligraphy.  The  Kirma,  consisting  of 
disjointed  letters,  is  used  in  ledgers  and  registers. 
The  Sulus  (L  e.  trebly  thick)  serves  for  title-pages, 
devices,  and  inscriptions  upon  coins.  There  are 
many  more  varieties  of  handwriting,  which  it  is 
needless  to  specify.  Instead  of  pens  the  Turks 
write  with  a  reed  (Calam,  CaJanna),  which  is  cut 
like  a  pen,  but  without  a  slit  The  vowels,  which, 
as  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  are  placed  above  and 
b^low  the  consonanta,  are  generally  omitted  in 
writing  (the  Koran  excepted),  which  renders  the 
reading  difiicult  to  an  unpractised  eye.  There  are 
no  marks  of  punctuation.  As  they  are  without 
tables,  they^  usually  write  upon  the  left  knee  or 
hand,  and  instead  of  moving  the  hand,  they  move 
the  paper  in  the  process  of  writing. 

The  first  printing  press  introduced  into  Turkey 
was  established  at  Constantinople,  in  1576,  by 
Jews,  who  were,  however,  prohibited  from  pub- 
lishing any  Arabic  and  Turkish  works.  About 
150  years  afterwards,  Ibrahim,  a  Hungarian  rene- 
gade, succeeded  in  establishing  a  Turkish  press ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  hatti 
Bcheriff  authorising  its  introduction,  the  sultan, 
Achmet  III.,  felicitates  himself  that  providence 
bad  reserved  so  great  a  blessing  to  illustrate  his 
reign,  and  to  draw  down  upon  his  august  person 
the  benedictions  of  his  subjects,  and  of  all  Mus- 
sulmen,  to  the  end  of  time.  (Toderini,  Delia 
Letteratura  Turchesca,  8  vols.,  Venezia,  1787.) 

Down  to  1742,  17  works  in  23  volumes  had 
issued  from  the  press.  From  1742  until  1755  it 
was  not  employed  at  all,  and  only  at  intervals 
mitil  1783,  when  it  was  attached  "to  the  newly 
established  school  of  en^neers.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  it  was  transferred  to  Scu- 
tari, and  attached  to  tlie  military  barracks  in  that 
place.  Several  of  the  sultans  did  much  to  advance 
its  efficiency  and  extend  its  utility.  The  Turks, 
however,  have  a  prejudice  against  "printing,  origi- 
nating partly  in  an  apprehension  lest  the  Koran 
should  be  printed,  which  they  would  regard  as  the 
highest  profanation,  and  partly  in  the  opposition 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  scribes  and  copyists,  which 
the.  general  use  of  the  press  would  throw  out  of 
employment,  and  who,  in  consequence,  take  ever^ 
opportunity  to  inflame  the  prejudices  of  their, 


fellow-Bubjects  against  it  Bat,  despite  these  dif- 
ficulties, the  art  has  made,  and  is  continuing  to 
make,  progress. 

No  sooner  were  the  Turks  converted  to  Islam- 
ism,  than  they  began  not  only  to  study  the  Kona, 
but  also  the  works  of  the  Arabians,  their  supexion 
in  civilisation.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
Koran  disconrages  learning.  On  the  oootmy, 
the  Mussulman  doctors  reckon  among  their  aa- 
thentic  traditions  that  *the  ink  of  the  learned 
and  the  blood  of  martyrs  are  of  equal  value  in  the 
sight  of  heaven; '  and  that  the  world  subsists  by 
four  principles,  viz.  <  the  science  of  the  learaed, 
the  justice  of  princes,  the  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
and  the  valour  (A  the  brave.'  (See  the  cnriooa 
article  on  Elm  (Science),  in  D*Herbelot  Biblio- 
th^ue  Orientale,  i  629.)  But  unluckily  they  give 
the  name  of  science  to  a  spurious  sort  of  meta- 
physics, to  grammar,  and  mere  verbal  inquiries. 
Though  their  religion  does  not  interdict,  it  is 
really  incompatible  with  anything  like  philo- 
sophical discussion,  or  free  investigation. 

Law  and  theology  are  favourite  studies.  In  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  and  of  the  traditions, 
they  follow  the  Arabian  authorities^  and  most 
Turkish  divines  occupy  their  time  with  Iho- 
graphics  of  the  Prophet,  and  evidences  and  rea- 
sonmgs  in  favour  or  the  Mohammedan  religion; 
these,  with  the  innumerable  commentaries  on  the 
Koran,  form  a  mass  of  works  which  fill  the  greater 
part  of  their  libraries.  History,  poetry,  and  meta- 
physics are  not,  however,  n^lected.  Hammer, 
m  his  elaborate  and  valuable  History  of  the  Em- 
pire, has  referred  to  an  immense  number  of  Turkish 
historians ;  and  in  his  History  of  Ottoman  Poetiy 
(the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  at  Pesih 
in  1836)  he  gives  short  sketches  of  the  live  of 
212  Turkish  poets,  with  specimens  of  their  work& 
But  he  acknowledges  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Turks  have  no  genius  for  original  poetry,  snd 
that  the  whole  of  their  poetrj'  conasts  of  transla- 
tions from,  and  imitations  of,  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian poets,  to  whom  they  stand  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  that  the  Roman  poets  did  to  the  Greek. 

Jurisprudence,  a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  Turio, 
is  studied  in  the  works  and  laws  of  the  learned 
imams,  sheiks,  and  sultans,  and  in  the  traditional 
law  of  the  Prophet  (Sunna).  The  most  remark- 
able printed  collections  of  fetwas  (decisions)  are 
by  MufU  Dshemali,  Abdnbrahman,  and  Bf  usUpha 
Kodosi ;  the  work  of  the  latter,  published  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1822,  contains  several  thousand 
fetwas  of  30  muftis  in  the  18th  century.  In  1827, 
there  issued  from  the  press  10,000  fetwas,  by  Ab- 
dubrahman,  from  1645  to  1676,  in  2  vols.  YoUo; 
and,  in  1830, 6,400  by  AU  Effendi,  which,  with  the 
collection  of  Abdulkerim  Effendi,  forms  a  work  of 
high  autliority.  Turkish  literature  is  particularly 
rich  in  collections  of  bon-mots,  puns,  proveiiia, 
tales,  anecdotes,  and  even  novels;  and  they 
possess  several  encyclopssdias,  and  works  upon  the 
history'  of  literature.  The  first  volume  of  a  bib- 
liographical dictionary,  in  which  are  enumerated 
the  titles  of  more  than  80,000  different  worts  in 
the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  languages,  has 
been  translated  by  Flugel,  and  published  by  the 
*  OrienUl  Translation  Fund.*  The  reign  of  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent  may  be 'considered  as  the 
Augustan  age  of  Ottoman  literature.  That  great 
prince  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  of  literature  and  learned  men. 

Public  schools  have  been  long  established  in 
most  considerable  Turkish  towns,  and  medreua, 
or  colleges,  with  public  libraries,  are  attached  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  principal  mosques. 
But,  owing  to  the  want  of  efficient  masters,  and  of 
good  elementary  books,  the  instruction  afforded 
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by  these  establishments  has  been  of  oompanitively 
little  value.  In  schools  the  pupils  have  been 
taught  to  read  and  write  the  first  elements  of  the 
Tureish  language;  the  class-books  being  the 
Koran,  and  some  commentaries  upon  it.  In  the 
xnedresses,  which  are  the  colleges  or  schools  of  the 
ulemas,  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  Arabic  and 
Persian,  and  learn  to  decypher  and  write  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  Turkish  characters;  instruction  in 
a  species  of  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  morals 
founded  on  the  Koran ;  and  these,  with  theology, 
Turkish  law,  and  a  few  notions  on  history  and 
geography,  complete  the  course  of  study. 

The  Ignorance  of  the  higher  classes  of  Turks  in 
regard  to  matters  which  are  elsewhere  known  to 
everybody,  is  such  as  almost  to  stagger  belief. 
But  the  evidence  of  the  fact  is  unquestionable. 
Hammer  states  that  when  it  was  reported  at 
Constantinople,  in  1769,  that  a  Russian  fleet  was 
about  to  sail  from  the  Baltic  for  the  Mediterranean, 
the  divan  treated  the  statement  with  contempt, 
being  satisfied  that  there  was  no  communication 
between  them.  And  he  farther  states  that,  when 
he  was  interpreter  at  Constantinople  in  1800,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  bring  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Porte  an  Anglo-Indian  force  from  India  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  grand  vizier  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  bdng  done;  and  that  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  with  great  difficulty  convinced  him,  by 
the  exhibition  of  charts  and  otherwise,  that  the 
Red  Sea  was  reallv  connected  with  the  Indian 
Ocean.  (Uistoire  Ottoman,  xvi  248.)  It  is  pos- 
sible there  may  have  been  a  change  for  the  better 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Sidney^  Smith.  Amon^  late 
improvements  may  be  noticed  the  foundation  of 
a  new  university' in  1845;  and  the  subsequent 
oiganisadon  of  a  plan  of  primary  and  secondary 
instruction.  Special  schools  have  also  been  pro- 
vided, where  instruction  is  afforded  in  the  sciences 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  various  mili- 
tary and  civil  employments.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  Turkish  schools  are  at- 
tended by  boys  only.  In  Turkey  education  is 
not  considered  necessary  to  a  girl ;  so  that  bv  far 
the  greater  number  of  women,  knowing  little  or 
nothmg  themselves,  can  communicate  nothing  to 
tfieir  children.  *  Les  femmes,'  e&yn  M.  Blanqui 
(Vo^'age  en  Hulgarie,  p.  268), '  ddmeurent  charg^ 
de  la  premi^  ^ucation  des  enfants ;  et^  n'ayant 
^  leur  apprendre,  car  elles  ne  savent  nen,  elles 
opposent,  sans  le  vouloir,  une  bairiere  infiranchis- 
sable  aux  progres  de  la  ci\41isation.  Telle  est  la 
plaie  la  plus  essentielle  de  Tlslamisme.  Tant 
que  les  femmes  seront  maintenues  dans  IVtat  de 
sequestration  presque  absolu  ou  elles  vivent,  il 
sera  impossible  de  faire  pdn^trer  un  rayon  de 
lumi^re  dans  la  nuit  profonde  qui  couvre  Tempire 
Ottoman.' 

Revenue  and  Uxpendiiure, — The  revenue  of  Tur- 
key was  formerly  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
miri  or  public  revenue,  and  the  htizni  or  private 
revenue  of  the  sultan.  But  of  late  years  this 
distinction  has  been  abolished;  some  vexatious 
petty  imposts  have,  also,  been  suppressed;  and 
the  collection  of  the  others  a  good  deal  simplified. 
The  actual  revenue  of  Turkey  is  chiefly  derived 
from  taxes  of  three  denominations — the  Veighi, 
the  Aashr,  and  the  Roussoumiat.  The  verghi, 
or  poll-tax,  is  a  tax  on  the  whole  population,  paid 
at  a  fixed  rate  for  each  house  or  family.  The  col- 
lection is  left  to  the  heads  of  the  different  com- 
mimities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  distribute  the  tax 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  according  to  their 
means.  The  second  tax,  the  aashr,  or  tithe,  is  a 
tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  produce  of  culti- 
vation. The  third  tax,  the  roussoumiat,  is 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  customs, 


stamps,  the  sale  of  animals,  taxes  on  shops,  ba- 
keries,  butcheries,  and  mills,  and  from  the  rent 
of  lands  belonging  to  the  crown. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  grand  vizier,  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  financial  year 
1861-62,  amounted  to~ 

Total  Revenue  for  1861-^2  .  .  .£11,164,663 
Total  Expenditure  for  1861-62         .       .    12,789,088 

Leaving  a  Deficit  of   £1,674,636 

The  excess  of  expenditure  over  income,  dating 
from  the  year  185U,  has  ^ven  rise  to  a  rather 
large  pubbc  debt.  The  liabilities  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  are  divided  into  two  categories — the  ex- 
ternal or  hypothecated  debts,  contracted,  as  their 
designation  implies,  abroad,  and  secured  on  spe* 
cial  sources  of  revenue;  and  the  internal  debts, 
kno¥m  principally  under  the  generic  term  of  con- 
solid(^,  issued  at  Constantinople  alone,  and  there- 
fore dependent  only  on  a  compact  between  the 
Porte  and  its  subjects,  and  secured  on  the  general 
credit  and  resources  of  the  empire.  The  external 
debts,  with  the  exception  of  one  loan,  which  was 
contracted  in  1855,  and  guaranteed  by  England 
and  France,  bear  an  interest  of  6  per  cent.,  with 
a  sinking  fund  of  1  and  2  per  cent.  The  internal 
debts,  for  the  most  part,  bear  an  interest  of  6  per 
cent.,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  2  per  cent.  In  both 
cases  the  sinking  fund  is  appli^  to  the  payment 
of  obligations  at  par  bv  annual  drawings. 

The  foreign  debts  of  Turkey  were  as  follows,  at 
the  end  of  1864 :— 


Ycwi 

Original 
Amoont 

Intartit 

Sinking 
Fund" 

Annnal 
Charg* 

1864 
1856 
1858 
1860 
1862 
1868-4 

Total 

£ 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,070,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 

6  per  cent. 
4  pur  cent. 
6  per  cent. 
6  percent. 
6  per  cent. 
6  percent. 

1  percent. 

1  per  cent. 

2  per  cent. 

1  percent. 

2  per  cent. 
2  per  cent. 

£ 

210,000 
260,000 
400,000 
144,900 
640,000 
640,000 

31,070,000 

2,284,900 

The  internal  debt  consists  principally  in  trea- 
sury obligations,  called  *  Eshamis  *  and  '*  Serghis,* 
repayable,  according  to  promise,  at  the  end  of  14 
and  of  10  years. 

Historical  Notice, — Othman,  chief  of  the  Ogu- 
zian  Tartars,  is  generally  accounted  the  founder 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  On  his  succeeding  his 
father  in  1289,  his  dominions  were  comparatively 
inconsiderable,  being  confined  to  the  lordship  of 
Siguta,  in  Bithynia,  and  a  small  tract  of  adjoining 
territory.  But  the  talent  of  Othman,  and  the 
bravery  and  zeal  of  his  followers,  enabled  him  to 
add  greatly  to  his  paternal  inheritaftce,  and  to 
bequeath  the  whole  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia 
to  his  son  and  successor.  From  this  period  the 
tide  of  Turkish  conquest  began  to  roll  forward 
with  a  force  that  could  not  be  checked  by  the 
feeble  resistance  of  the  Greeks.  In  1338,  the'Otto- 
mans  first  obtained  a  footing  in  Europe.  In  1362, 
Amurath,  the  grandson  of  Othman,  instituted  the 
janizaries — the  first,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
the  most  powerful,  numerous,  and  best-disciplined 
standing  army  established  in  modem  times.  The 
conquests  of  Timour  threatened  to  subvert  the 
Turkish  power;  but  it  soon  recovered  from  the 
rude  shocks  it  had  sustained,  and,  in  1453,  Maho- 
met II.  entered  Constantinople  sword  in  hand, 
and  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Justinian.  But  the  undisturl)ed  posses- 
sion of  all  the  countries  from  Mount  Amanus  to 
the  Danube  did  not  satisfy  the  restless  and  insa- 
tiable ambition  of  the  Turks.    Selim,  the  grand- 
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son  of  Mahomet  11.,  added  Syria  aud  Egypt  to 
the  dominions  of  his  ancestors ;  and  Soljnman  the 
Magnificent,  the  contemporary  of  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.,  and  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the 
Ottoman  princes,  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
Hmigary,  and  in  the  East  extended  his  swav 
to  the  Euphrates.  At  this  period,  the  Turkish 
empire  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  powerful 
in  the  worid.  *  If  you  consider/  says  the  historian 
Knolles,  who  wrote  above  two  centuries  since, 
Mts  beginning,  its  progress,  and  uninterrupted 
success,  there  Is  nothing  in  the  world  more  admi- 
rable and  strange;  if  the  fatness  and  lustre 
thereof,  nothing  more  magnificent  and  glorious; 
if  the  power  and  strength  thereof,  nothm^  more 
dreadful  and  dangerous;  which,  wondenng  at 
nothing  but  the  I^auty  of  itself,  and  drunk  with 
the  pleasant  wine  of  perpetual  fclid^,  holdeth  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn.'  Nor  had  this 
mighty  power  even  then  reached  its  greatest 
height.  Solyman  was  succeeded  by  other  able 
princes;  and  the  Ottoman  arms  continued  to 
maintain  their  ascendancy  over  those  of  Christen- 
dom until,  in  1683,  the  famous  John  Sobieski, 
king  of  Poland,  totally  defeated  the  Turkish  army 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Vienna,  .This  event 
marked  the  sera  of  their  decline.  For  a  while 
the^  continued  to  oppose  the  Austrians  and  Hun- 
ganans  with  doubtful  fortune  and  various  success, 
but  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  gave  a  decisive 
superiority  to  the  Christians. 

The  deapotLim  of  the  sultans,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  their  power,  contributed  for  a  lengthened 
period  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  decline.  For 
a  while,  however,  it  was  otherwise.  The  perilous 
circumstances  under  which  the  Turks  were  orip- 
nally  placed,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
which  they  had  to  struggle,  obliged  their  chiefs 
to  exert  all  their  faculties.  Having  to  rule  over 
bold  and  fanadcal  subjects,  to  act  as  their  generals 
in  war  and  their  legislators  in  i)eace,  they  were 
compelled  to  practise  the  military  and  civil  virtues. 
Considering  that,  except  in  a  single  instance,  a 
period  of  nine  reigns,  and  of  264  years,  is  occu[)icd 
from  the  elevation  of  Otliman  to  that  of  Solyman, 
by  a  series  of  warlike  and  able  princes  (Gibbon, 
x'ii.  57),  it  must  be  allowed  that  something  more 
than  chance,  that  the  necessities  of  the  times  had 
produced  this  long  line  of  able  monarchs.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  tide  of  Turkish  conquest 
been  stopped  by  the  firm  resistance  of  the  Hun- 
garians and  Germans  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
Persians  on  the  other,  than  the  Ottoman  monarchs 
began  rapidly  to  degenerate.  The  evil  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  regulation  of  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, who,  in  order  to  hinder  tlie  rebellions  and 
internal  divbions  that  had  sometimes  occurred, 
established  it  as  a  principle,  which  has  since  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  that  none  of  the  sultan's  sons 
should  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  armies  or 
the  government  of  provinces.  This  regulation 
liad  a  fatal  effect :  instead  of  being  educated,  as 
formerly,  in  the  council  or  the  field,  the  heirs  of 
royalty  and  of  almost  omnijwtent  power  have 
since  been  brought  up  in  the  slothful  luxury  of 
the  palace.  Shut  up  in  seraglios,  without  expe- 
rience of  public  afiairs,  depraved  by  the  flattery 
of  women  and  of  slaves,  their  intellects  and  their 
habits  were  enfeebled  and  debased ;  and  their  go- 
vernment^ when  they  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
naturally  became  corrupt  and  worthless. 

The  vast  extension  of  the  Turkish  empire  was 
another  cause  of  its  decline.  It  multiplied  the 
enemies,  not  the  subjects,  of  the  state.  To  animate 
the  various  and  discordant  classes  of  people  com- 
prised within  its  widely-extended  limits  with  the 
same  spirit,  and  give  them  one  common  interest, 
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would  have  required  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and 
enlarged  system  of  policy ;  and  to  act  in  this 
manner  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  maxims  uf 
Ottoman  legislators.  The  inhabs.  of  the  con- 
(^uered  provinces  who  refused  to  embrace  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Prophet  were  branded  with  the  title 
oflnfidels.  They  existed  only  on  snfferance ;  and 
though  their  rights  were  legally  defined,  their 
proud  and  fanatical  masters  sddom  hesitatedabout 
trampling  them  under  foot,  and  snbjectiog  them 
to  every  species  of  insult  and  ill-treatment.  It 
has  been  contended,  indeed,  and  it  maj^  perhaps, 
be  true,  that  the  tyranny  to  which  the  non-Mo- 
hammedan portion  of  the  pop.  has  been  subject 
has,  by  subduing  their  enenpes  and  debilitating 
their  minds  to  the  level  of  slavery,  tended  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  But 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it,  at  all  events,  en- 
sured its  depopulation,  impoverishment,  and  de- 
gradation. Under  this  miserable  government, 
palaces  were  changed  into  cottages,  cities  into 
villages,  and  freemen  into  slaves.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  abuses  of  which  this  wretched 
state  of  things  was  the  result,  were  not  perceived 
by  the  more  intelligent  Turks.  So  early  as  1690 
it  was  proposed  to  reform  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
empire,  and  to  interest  the  rayahs  in  the  public 
prosperity,  by  commuting  the  various  taxes  laid 
upon  them,  and  their  contributions  of  compulsory 
labour  and  horses,  for  a  single  tax  which  should 
be  perpetual  and  invariable.  But  the  opposition 
to  reform  was  then  too  powerful  to  be  overcome ; 
and  abuses  of  all  sorts  continued  to  gain  ground 
down  to  the  accession  of  sultan  Mahmoud  II., 
in  1808.  It  then  became  evident  to  every  one 
that,  without  some  radical  changes,  the  downfal 
of  the  empire  could  not  be  long  averted.  The 
sultan  had  sagacity  to  plan  and  vigour  to  carrr 
them  into  etfect.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  policy  which  he  and  his  successors  to  the 
present  day,  who  all,  more  or  less,  followed  in  his 
footsteps,  carried  out,  was  in  all  cases  the  wisest  or 
best  that  might  have  been  adopted.  But  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  with  which  the  latter 
rulers  of  the  empire  have  had  to  contend,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  And  yet  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire  can  be  prevented.  With  the  assistance  of 
her  allies,  the  late  contest  with  Russia  was 
brought  to  a  successful  termination.  Most  likely, 
however,  this  has  been  but  a  short  respite.  Tbe 
implacable  animosities  of  the  races  by  which  the 
country  is  occupied,  and  the  numerical  inferiority 
of  the  Turks,  are  circumstances  that  can  haidly 
fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  terminate  their  dominion. 

TURNHOUT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Ant- 
werp, cap.  arrond.,  in  a  wide  healthy  distr.,  25  m. 
ENE.  Antwerp.  Pop.  14,979  in  1860.  The  town 
is  well  built^  and  has  manufiictores  of  cutleiy, 
linen  cloths,  lace,  carpets,  and  oil,  with  bleaching 
and  dyeing  establishments,  tanneries,  brick  and 
tile  factories. 

TUY  (an.  Tuda  ad  Fines),  a  fortified  town  of 
Spain,  in  Galicia.  prov.  Pontevedra,  on  the  Minho, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Portuguese  territory, 
57  m.  S.  by  W.  Samt  Jago.  Pop.  11,760  in  18J7. 
The  town  stands  on  a  height  surrounded  by  several 
small  rivulets,  and  has  always  been  a  fortress  of 
some  strength,  and  a  key  of  Spaui  on  this  side.  It 
is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  well  paved  and  clean 
streets,  several  squares  and  bridges,  a  cathedral, 
several  hospitals  and  convents,  a  seminary,  college, 
and  2  barracks.  Its  principal  manufacture  is  of 
table  linen,  in  which  its  inhabitants  trade  vdih 
Portugal ;  but  it  also  produces  hats,  leather,  and 
liqueurs.  Its  climate  is  rendered  unhealthy  by 
adjacent  marshes. 
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TV^R,  a  gov.  of  European  Rossia,  between  the 
56tli  and  59th  degs.  of  N.  lat,,  and  the  32d  and 
38th  of  E.  lonp.;  having  N.  Novgorod,  E.  Ja- 
roslavl  and  Vladimir,  S.  Moscow  and  Smolensko, 
and  W.  Pskof.  Area  estimated  at  26,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,491,427  in  1858.  The  surface  of  this  go- 
vernment is  generally  more  elevated  than  that  of 
other  parts  of  European  Russia ;  nnd  several  large 
rivera,  as  the  Wolga,  Tvertza,  Mologa,  and  Med- 
nevitza,  rise  within  its  limits.  In  its  W.  part  are 
several  lakes.  The  Wolga  has  its  source  in  the 
Lake  of  Seli^hur,  and  afterwards  traverses  the 
government  in  nearly  its  whole  length  from  W. 
to  E.  The  climate  is  severe,  and  the  soil  is  but 
indifferently  fertile.  The  harvests  are  precarious, 
and  scarcely  ever  produce  more  than  sufficient  for 
home  consumption.  A  good  deal  of  hemp  and 
flax,  with  beans,  are  grown,  but  few  kinds  of  fruit 
succeed.  The  forests  are  extensive,  particularly 
in  the  N.,  and  about  319,000  deciatines  of  forest- 
land  belong  to  the  crown.  Manufactures  of  little 
consequence,  but  increasing :  those  of  dyeing  ma- 
terials and  spirituous  liquors  are  the  principal ; 
and  there  are  others  of  bricks,  glass  ware,  ropes, 
leather,  and  woollen  cloths.  This  government  is, 
however,  distinguished  for  its  commercial  ac- 
tivity, and  the  capital  of  its  merchants  has  been 
estimated  at  17  million  roubles.  The  trade  cen- 
tric mostly  in  Tver,  the  cap.,  and  is  facilitated  by 
the  Viachnij-Volotschok  canal,  which  establishes 
a  water  communication  between  the  Baltic  and 
Caspian  Seaa.  The  district  of  the  government 
traversed  by  this  canal  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  Carelians,  and  in  the  cap.  is  a  German  colony ; 
but  the  pop.  is  mostly  Russian,  of  the  Greek 
church.  The  government  is  divided  into  twelve 
districts;  chief  towns,  Tver,  the  cap.,  Torshok, 
Rjef,  and  Bejetsk. 

Tver,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  on  the  Wolga,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Tvertza  and  Tmaka,  and  on  the  railwav 
between  Moscow  and  Petersburg;  90  m.  NW". 
the  forma-.  Pop,  25,260  in  1857.  In  respect  of 
tlie  regularity  of  its  streets  and  buildings,  Tver 
ranks  next  to  the  two  Russian  capitals,  but 
wants  their  bustle  and  animation.  It  is  divided 
by  the  several  rivers  into  the  town  proper,  sub- 
urbs, and  citadel.  The  last,  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  of  earth,  comprises  the  governor's  resi- 
dence, an  imperial  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  semi- 
nary ;  and  its  numerous  towers  and  cupolas  mve 
it,  at  a  distance,  an  imposing  appearance.  The 
cathedral  Is  a  square  edifice,  with  a  lofty  spire, 
surmounted  by  a  gilt  copper  dome,  and  sur- 
rounded, lower  down,  by  four  similar  domes. 
The  seminary,  founded  in  1727,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  700  pupils  in  the  sciences  and  ancient 
languages,  ia  established  in  a  convent  built  in 
the  ISth  century.  There  are  numerous  churches, 
government  buildings,  barracks,  a  theatre,  and 
several  public  promenades,  planted  with  trees. 
Tver  owes  its  present  regularity  and  beauty  to 
a  fire  which  almost  totally  destroyed  it  in  1763; 
after  which  the  Empress  Catherine  ordered  it  to 
be  rebuilt  on  a  uniform  plan.  Son^e  houses  are  of 
stone,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  wood,  and  the 
paving  is  mostly  of  the  same  material. 

Tver  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  a  large 
part  of  its  t)op.  being  merchants,  or  engaged  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Wolga.  It  is  an  entrepot 
for  com  from  the  S.  destined  for  Petersburg,  and 
for  goods  conveyed  overland  to  and  from  Riga. 
It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been  the 
cap.  of  a  principality  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  It  has  frequently  suffered  from 
the  plague,  and  been  taken  by  both  the  Tartars 
and  Poles,  but  it  has  remained,  with  little  inter- 
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niption,  attached  to  the  dominions  of  Russia  since 
1490. 

TWEED,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Scotland, 
forming,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary 
between  Scotland  and  England,  has  its  sources  on 
the  E.  side  of  Errickstane  Hill,  about  6  m.  from 
Moffat  Its  course  is  first  NE.  to  Peebles ;  then 
E.  with  a  little  inclination  to  the  S.  to  Melrose ; 
it  next  passes  Coldstream  and  Kelso ;  and,  pur- 
suing a  north-easterly  direction,  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Berwick.  The  descent  from  the  source  of  the 
Tweed  to  Peebles  is  1,000  ft.,  and  thence  to  Ber- 
wick about  500  ft.  more.  The  waters  of  the  Tweed 
are  particularly  pure  and  limpid«  The  first  part 
of  its  course  is  through  a  fine  pastoral  country, 
especially  celebrated  m  Scottish  song,  and  the 
latter  through  one  that  is  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
Including  windings,  its  length  is  reckoned  at  rather 
more  than  100  m.  Notwithstanding  it  conveys  a 
lai^  body  of  water  to  the  sea,  it  is  not  navigable 
for  any  considerable  dbtance.  The  salmon  fish- 
eries on  the  Tweed  are  of  very  considerable  value 
and  importance,  being,  in  this  respect,  second  only 
to  those  of  the  Tay.  The  fish  is  almost  all  con- 
veyed, packed  in  ice,  to  London. 

Among  its  principal  tributaries  is  the  Etterick, 
which,  flowing  from  the  S.  parts  of  Selkirkshire, 
joins  it  at  ^e  Eildon  HiUs.  A  little  lower  down 
it  receives  the  Gala,  from  Mid  Lothian,  and  the 
Leader  from  the  borders  of  East  Lothian.  The 
Teviot  rises  in  Roxburghshire,  on  the  confines  of 
Dumfriesshire  and  flowing  NE.,  and  rcceiviug 
several  tributaries,  it  falls  into  the  Tweed  at 
Kelso.  The  Till  rises  in  Northumberland,  near 
Ingram,  and,  pursuing  a  north-westerly  course, 
falu  into  the  Tweed  at  Tilmouth.  Near  Berwick 
the  Tweed  receives  the  Adder,  a  considerable 
river,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Blackadder 
and  Whiteadder,  having  their  sources  in  the  Lam- 
mermoor  Hills.  The  basin  of  the  Tweed  is  esti- 
mated at  about  1,870  sq.  m. 

TWENTY-FOUR  PERGUNNAHS,  a  district 
of  British  India,  presid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  between 
lat  21°  80'  and  23©  N.,  and  long.  88©  and  90°  E., 
having  N.  Nuddea,  E.  Jessore,  W.  the  districts  of 
Calcutta,  Hooghly,  and  Midnaporc,  from  which  it 
is  divided  by  the'  Hooghly  river,  and  S.  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  Area,  3,690  sq.  m.  Pop.  estim.  at 
600,000.  Its  surface  is  a  dead  flat,  intersected  by 
arms  of  the  Ganges,  and  comprismg  many  exten- 
sive jeels  or  marshes,  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  iuugly  tract  known  as  the  Sunderbunds. 
It  has  long  been  progressively  increasing  in  pro- 
ductiveness and  importance ;  but,  like  the  adjacent 
district  of  Backergunge,  has  been  notorious  for  the 
prevalence  of  dacoit^  or  gang-robbery.  The  Hin- 
doos are  reckoned  m  proportion  to  the  Moham- 
medans as  3  to  1. 

TWICKENHAM,  a  village  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Middlesex,  hund.  Isleworth,  on  the 
Thames,  10  m.  W.  by  S.  London,  and  2  m.  SW. 
Richmond,  on  the  London  and  South  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  par.  8,077  in  1861.  Area  of  par. 
2,440  acres.  The  village  consists  of  a  street  nearly 
parallel  to  the  river,  and  of  a  number  of  detached 
villas.  It  is  famous  for  having  been  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  the  most  harmonious  and 
correct  of  English  poets,  where  he  composed  many 
of  his  noblest  works,  and  wherc  he  expired  on  the 
80th  of  May,  1744.  But  *  Pope's  ViUa'  has  been 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  structure  now 
lives  only  in  his  verses :  even  his  grotto, 
*  Where,  nobly-pensive,  St.  John  rate  and  thought : 

Where  British  sighs  from  dying  Wyndham  stole, 

And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchmont's 
fioul,' 

has  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 
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The  chnrch,  a  brick  building,  erected  in  1714, 
contains  the  remains  of  the  poet  and  of  his  parents. 
Pope  himself  raised  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  latter;  and  a  monument  to  himself  was 
raised,  some  years  after  his  death,  by  his  Mend 
and  literary  l^atee,  Bishop  Warburton.  It  is  of 
grey  marble,  in  the  pyramidal  form,  and  has  a 
bust  or  medallion  of  the  poet. 

Among  the  existing  villas  in  the  vicinity  of 
Twickenham,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Straw- 
berry Hill^  long  the  residence  of  Horace  Walpole, 
by  whom  it  was  built,  in  a  sort  of  trum{)ery  Gothic 
style,  and  filled  with  a  singular  collection  of  rare, 
though  mostly  trifling,  articles.  A  national  school, 
for  the  education  of  children  of  both  sexes,  was 
established  in  the  village  in  1809. 

TYNE,  an  important  river  in  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land, is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  very  con- 
siderable streams,  the  N.  and  8.  Tyne.  The  latter 
rises  on  the  borders  of  Durham  and  Cumberland, 
near  Cross  Fell,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  great  central  range;  and  the  former  in  the 
moorlands  of  Northumberland,  close  to  the  Scot- 
tish border.  They  unite  a  short  way  from  Hex- 
ham. After  their  junction,  the  river  takes  an 
easterly  direction ;  and  dividing  Northumberland 
from  Durham,  and  passing  Newcastle,  falls  into 
the 'sea  at  Tynemouth,  having  the  towns  of  N. 
and  S.  Shields  close  to  its  embouchure. 

The  Tyne  is  navigable  for  ships  of  from  800  to 
400  tons  burden,  as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  is  ifavi- 
gated  a  few  miles  farther  by  keels,  a  peculiar  de- 
scription of  craft  employed  to  cany  coal  to  the 
coal  ships.  The  banks  of  the  Tyne' at  Newcastle 
are  steep,  and  the  ground  rises  on  each  side  to  a 
considerable  height.  Down  to  a  comparatively 
late  period  the  salmon  fisheries  in  this  river  were 
of  considerable  value  and  importance.  In  1761, 
no  fewer  than  260  fish  were  caught  at  one  draught 
at  Newbum ;  and,  in  1775,  275  were  landed  at  one 
draught  at  the  Low  Lights,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  fisheries  have,  however,  for  years  past, 
been  all  but  annihilated,  a  circumstance  which 
has  been  variously  accounted  for,  but  which  perhaps 
is  most  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  locks  con- 
structed at  Bywell  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
(  the  river,  preventing  the  ascent  of  the  fish  m  the 
breeding  season  to  the  shallow  streams  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  river.  For  an  account  of  the 
trade  and  shipping  of  this  river  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  arucles  Newcastle,  Sooth  Suielj>8, 
and  Tynemooth. 

TYNEMOUTH  and  NORTH  SHIELDS,  a 
parL  bor.,  co.  Northumberland,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Tyne,  at  its  mouth  in  the  German  Ocean,  im- 
mcKiiately  opposite  South  Shields,  7  m.  ENE.  New- 
castle, and  273  m.  N.  London  by  Great  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.  34,021,  and  of  town- 
ships 16,560  in  1861.  The  pari.  bor.  consists  of 
the  townships  of  Tynemouth,  N.  Shields,  Chirton, 
Preston,  and  CuUercoats.  The  township  of  TjTie- 
mouth  occupies  its  most  E.  angle,  and  at  its  SW. 
extremity  is  the  town  of  N.  Shields.  The  town- 
ship of  Chirton  stretches  along  the  whole  SW. 
side  of  the  par.  adjoining  N.  Shields.  Preston 
adjoins  both  that  town  and  the  township  of  Tyne- 
mouth ;  it  is  of  small  extent,  but  contauis  some 
excellent  houses,  and  a  large  pop.  for  its  small 
area,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  other  town- 
ships. At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  township  of 
Tynemouth  is  that  of  CuUercoats,  which  contains 
the  fishing  town  of  that  name.  This  township 
comprises  only  about  5  or  6  acres  of  land,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  covered  with  buildings. 
Tynemouth  has  been  much  enlarged  of  late  years ; 
it  is  in  general  well  built,  and,  during  the  summer 
season,  is  much  resorted  to  for  bathing.    Its  most 
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remarkable  edifice  is  the  castle,  originally  a  prionr 
erected  in  the  11th  century  upon  a  previous  fonn- 
dation ;  it  stands  on  a  lofty  and  rocky  peniaanli, 
and  is  approached  from  the  W.  b;^*  a  gatewty 
flanked  by  towers,  the  whole  being  inclosed  by  t 
wall  which  runs  for  the  most  part  along  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  at  the  NE.  angle  of  which  is  a  light- 
house. Great  care  is  taken  b^  government  to  pre- 
serve the  remains  of  the  edifice,  which  forms  a 
sea-mark  for  ships  approaching  the  harbour  or 
navigating  the  coast.  The  rums  of  the  priorv 
withm  consist  of  a  turret,  now  serving  as  a  banack 
and  other  buildings  converted  into  imlitary  magi- 
zines.  These  exhibit  very  fine  specimens'  of  mo- 
nastic remains,  and  the  parts  now  existing,  whidi 
belonged  to  the  E.  end,  and  some  other  portioiiB 
of  the  church,  are  of  remariubly  beautiful  design. 
The  style  is  early  English,  wid^  considerable  en- 
richment, and  though  the  stone  is  much  decayed, 
it  shows  great  delicacy  of  execution.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  in  honour  of  Lord  Colliog- 
wood.  This  church  was  parochial  till  1657,  when 
a  new  church  was  built  near  N.  Shields.  The 
living^  of  Tynemouth,  a  vicarage,  worth  2981a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberiand, 
at  whose  cost  several  otha  churches  have  been 
erected. 

North  Shields  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  yean 
in  sise  and  importance,  along  with  the  incrouia^ 
trade  of  the  T^ne.  It  has  many  good  streets  snd 
squares,  a  good  market-place,  ^  and  water  woiis, 
a  public  library,  scientific  institution,  neat  theatre, 
Lancastrian  and  other  schools,  a  sailors*  relief 
society,  meeting-houses  for  most  of  the  principal 
dissenting  sects,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  The 
Master  Mariners'  Asylum,  the  site  for  which  was 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  is  a  neat 
stone  cdidce.  built  on  the  road -leading  from  Nortk 
Shields  to  Tynemouth.  New  dock^  called  tfae 
Northumberland  Docks,  55  acres  in  extent,  and 
with  accommodation  for  400  sail,  have  been  made 
at  Hay  Hole,  to  the  SW.  of  North  Shields,  oppo- 
site the  Jarrow  Docks.  Tynemouth  has  a  |ner,  of 
solid  masonry,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
which,  with  another  pier  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  forms  a  harbour  of  refuge.  There  is  a  bar 
at  the  river's  mouth,  but  at  high  water  it  mav  be 
crossed  by  vessels  of  500  tons,  and  those  of'SOO 
tons  lies  close  to  the  qua^s. 

The  town  is  included  m  the  port  of  Newcastle, 
but  there  belong  to  it  espedally  about  850  ships, 
and  some  business  is  done  in  ship-building,  lie 
entrance  to  the  Tyne  is  defended  by  Clifrord's 
Fort,  on  its  NE.  bank,  near  which  is  the  low  hot- 
house, the  high  lighthouse  bein^^  on  the  hill  oppo- 
site Dockwray  Square.  The  shipping  of  coal  is 
the  staple  business  of  the  port. 

The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eo. 
magistrates.  It  is  lighted  and  watched  by  com- 
missioners under  a  local  act.  The  erection  of  a 
bridge  over  the  river  was  formerly  contemplated; 
but  that  project  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
communication  between  the  towns  of  North  and 
South  Shields  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  steam 
ferry.  The  Keform  Act  conferred  on  the  bor.  of 
Tynemouth  the  privilege  of  returning  1  m.  to  the 
H.  of  C.    Registered  electors,  1,135  in  1865. 

TYRE  (Twpos^,  the  principal  city  of  Phoenicia, 
and  the  most  celebrated  emporium  of  the  aodent 
world,  on  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  inconsiderable  town  of  Tsour,  vith 
1,600  inhabs.,  now  stands,  lat,  83°  17'  N«  long. 
36°  14'  35"  E.  The  harbour  of  the  modem  town 
is  choked  up,  and  the  site  represents  nought  but 
a  dead  memorial  of  the  commerce,  arts,  and  navi- 
gation of  the  T}Tians,  the  most  distinguished  mer- 
cantile people  of  antiquity. 
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Tyre  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Sidon,  the 
moet  ancient  of  the  Phoenician  cities.    The  date 
of  this  event  ia  not  certainly  known,  but  Laicher 
snppoees  it  to  have  been  1,690  yean  before  the 
Christian  lera.     (Chronolottie  d'Herodote,  cap.  ii 
PL  131.)^    It  18  singular  tibat  while  Homer  men- 
tions Sidon,  he  takes  no  notice  of  Tyre,  whose 
glory  speedily  eclipsed  that  of  the  mother  city ; 
but  this  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  latter  was 
not  then  a  considerable  emporium.    The  prophets 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  who  flourished  from 
700  to  600  years  before  Christ,  represent  Tyre  as 
a  dty  of  unrivalled  wealth,  whose  <  merchants 
were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of 
the  earth.'    Originally,  the  city  was  built  on  the 
main   land;   but   having  been   besieged  for   a 
lengthened  period  by  the  Babylonian  monarch 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  inhabitants  conveyed  them- 
selves and  their  goods  to  an  island  at  a  little 
distance,  where  a  new  city  was  founded,  which 
enjoyed  an  increased  degree  of  celebrity  and  com- 
mercial prosperity.    The  old  city  was,  on  that 
account,  entitled  Palaetyre,  and  the  other  simply 
Tyre,    The  new  city  continued  to  flourish,  ex- 
tending its  colonies  and  its  commerce  on  all  sides, 
tiU  it  was  attacked  by  Alexander  the  Great.    The 
resistance  made  by  the  Tyrians  to  that  conqueror 
showed  that  they  had  not  been  enervated  by 
luxury,  and  that  their  martial  virtues  were  nowise 
inferior  to  iheir  commercial  skill  and  enterprise. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  was  a  less 
difficult  task  than  the  capture  of  this  single  city, 
which  was  not  effected  till  a  mound  had  been 
caiiied  from  the  main  land  to  the  island  on  which 
it  was  built.    The  victor  had  not  magnanimity  to 
treat  the  vanquished  as  their  heroic  conduct  de- 
served.   In  despite,  however,  of  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  the  city,  she  rose  again  to  considerable 
eminence.     But  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  by 
diverting  the  commerce  that  had  formerly  entered 
at  Tyre  into  a  new  channel,  gave  her  an  irre- 
parable blow;  and  she  gradually  declined  till, 
consistently  with  the  denunciation  of  the  prophet, 
her  palaces  had  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  and 
she  has  become  '  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea.' 

Commerce  amd  Cohniea  of  Tyre, — Phoenicia  was 
one  of  the  smallest  countries  of  antiquity.  It 
occupied  that  part  of  the  Svrian  coast  which 
stretches  from  Aradus  (the  modern  Rouad)  on  the 
K,  to  a  little  below  Tvre  on  the  S.,  a  distance  of 
about  50  leagues.  Its  breadth  was  much  less  con- 
siderable, being  for  the  most  part  bounded  by 
Mount  Libanus  to  the  £.,  and  Mount  Cafmel  on 
the  S.  The  siuface  of  this  narrow  tract  was  gene- 
rally rugged  and  mountainous;  and  the  soil  of 
the  valleys,  though  moderately  fertile,  did  not 
afford  sufficient  supplies  of  food  to  feed  the  pop. 
libanus  and  its  dependent  ridges  were,  however, 
covered  with  timber  suitable  for  ship-building; 
and,  besides  T^  and  Sidon,  Phoenicia  possessed 
the  ports  of  Tnpoli,  Byblos,  and  Bervtus.  In  this 
situation,  occup^ng  a  country  unable  to  supply 
them  with  sufficient  quantities  of  com,  hemmed 
in  by  mountains,  and  by  powerful  and  warlike 
neighbours,  on  the  one  hand,  and  having,  on  the 
other,  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean, 
studded  with  islands,  and  surrounded  by  fertile 
countries,  to  invite  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens, 
they  were  naturally  led  to  engage  in  maritime 
and  commercial  adventures;  and  became  the 
boldest  and  most  experienced  mariners,  and  the 
greatest  discoverers,  of  ancient  times. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity,  a  considerable 
trade  seems  to  have  been  earned  on  between  the 
eastern  and  western  worlds.  The  spices,  drags, 
ptetaous  stones,  and  other  valuable  products  of 


Arabia  and  India  have  always  been  highly  es- 
steemed  in  Europe,  and  have  exchanged  for  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  tin  and  wines  of  the  latter. 
At  the  first  dawn  of  authentic  history,  we  find 
Phoenicia  the  principal  centre  of  this  commerce. 
Her  inhabs.  are  designated  in  the  early  sacred 
writings  by  the  name  of  Canaanites, — a  term 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  East,  means  mer- 
chants. The  products  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Persia 
were  originally  conveyed  to  her  by  companies  of 
travelling  merchants,  or  caravans;  which  seem 
to  have  been  constituted  in  the  same  way,  and  to 
have  performed  exactly-  the  same  part  in  the 
commerce  of  the  East,  m  the  days  of  Jacob,  that 
they  do  at  present.  (Gen.  xxxviL  25.)  At  a 
later  period,  however,  in  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon,  the  Phoenicians,  having  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Hebrews,  arauiied  the  ports  of  Elath 
and  Eziongeber,  at  the  KE.  extremity  of  the  Ked 
Sea.  Here  they  fitted  out  fleets,  which  traded 
with  the  ports  on  that  sea,  and  probablv  with 
those  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  W.  coast  of  India, 
and  Ethiopia.  The  ships  are  said  to  have  visited 
Ophir;  and  a  great  deal  of  erudition  has  been 
expended  in  attempting  to  determine  the  exact 
situation  of  that  emponum  of  the  country.  But 
must  historians  agree  with  Heeren,  that  it  was 
not  the  name  of  any  particular  place,  but  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  general  designation  given  to  the 
coasts  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Africa,  bordering  on 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
the  terms  East  and  West  Indies  are  now  used. 
(See  the  chapter  on  the  NaWgation  of  the  Com- 
merce of  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  translation  of 
Heeren's  work.) 

The  distance  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Tirre  being 
very  considerable,  the  conveyance  of  goods  from 
the  one  to  the  other  by  land  must  have  been 
tedious  and  expensive.  To  lessen  this  incon- 
venience, the  Tyrians,  shortly  after  they  got 
possession  of  Elath  and  Eziongeber,  seized  upon 
Khinoculura,  the  port  in  the  Mediterranean  nearest 
to  the  Red  Sea.  The  products  of  Arabia,  India, 
d^c,  being  carried  thither  by  the  most  compendious 
route,  were  then  put  on  board  ships,  and  conveyed 
by  a  brief  and  easy  voyage  to  Tyre.  Except 
the  transit  by  Egvpt,  this  was  the  shortest  and 
most  direct,  and  for  that  reason,  no  doubt,  the 
cheapest,  channel  by  which  the  commerce  between 
Soutnem  Asia  and  Europe  could  then  be  con- 
ducted. But  it  is  not  believed  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians possessed  any  permanent  footing  on  the 
Red  Sea  afler  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  want 
of  it  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  sensibly 
affected  their  trade  ;  and  Tyre  continued,  till  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  to  be  the  ^rand  em- 
porium for  Eastern  products,  with  which  it  was 
supplied  by  caravans  from  Arabia,  the  bottom  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  Babylon,  by  way  of 
Palmyra. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  was 
still  more  extensive  and  valuable.  At  an  early 
period  thev  established  settlements  in  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes.  I'he  former  was  a  very  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, from  its  proximity,  the  number  of  its  ports, 
its  fertility,  and  the  varietur  of  its  vegetable  and 
mineral  productions.  Having  passed  successively 
into  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  they  proceeded 
to  explore  the  southern  shores  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  the  northern  shores  of  Africa.  They 
afterwards  adventured  upon  the  Atlantic,  and 
were  the  first  people  whose  flag  was  displayed 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

Of  the  colonies  of  T^,  Gade^  now  Cadiz,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important.  It  is 
supposed  by  M.  de  St.  Croix  to  have  originally 
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been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  TartessuB  or 
Tarshish,  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writingB.  (De 
I'Etat  et  du  Sort  de8  Anciennes  ColonieSf  p.  14.) 
Heeren,  on  the  other  band,  contends,  aa  in  the  case 
of  Ophir,  that  by  Tarshish  is  to  be  understood  the 
whole  southern  part  of  Spain,  which  was  early 
occupied  and  settled  by  Phoenician  colonists. 
(See  also  Huet,  Commerce  des  Anciens,  cap.  8.) 
At  all  events,  however,  it  is  certain  that  Cadiz 
early  became  the  centre  of  a  commerce  that  ex- 
tended all  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  as  far  as 
Britain,  and  perhaps  the  Baltic  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands, 
visited  by  the  Fhcenicians,  u  to  be  understood  the 
Scilly  Islands  and  Cornwall.  The  navigation  of 
the  rhoenidans,  probably,  also  extended  a  con- 
siderable way  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa ; 
of  this,  however,  no  details  have  reached  us. 

But  of  all  the  colonies  founded  by  TjTe,  Car- 
thage has  been  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  It 
was  at  first  only  a  simple  facto^%  but  was 
materially  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body 
of  colonists,  forced  by  dissensions  at  home  to  leave 
their  native  land,  about  883  years  b.  c.  (St. 
Croix,  p.  20.)  Imbued  with  the  enterprismg 
mercantile  spuit  of  their  ancestors,  the  Cartha- 
ginians rose  m  no  very  long  period  to  the  highest 
eminence  as  a  naval  and  commercial  state.  The 
settlements  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  in  Airica, 
Spain,  Sicily,  Ac.,  gradually  fell  into  their  hands ; 
and,  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre  bv  Alexander, 
Carthage  engrossed  a  large  share  of  the  commerce 
of  which  it  had  previously  been  the  centre.  The 
history,  commerce,  and  institutions  of  Carthage, 
and  the  misfortunes  by  which  she  was  over- 
whelmed, have,  however,  been  already  noticed  in 
this  work  (see  Carthage)  ;  and  we  shall  only, 
therefore,  observe,  that  commerce,  instead  of  being, 
as  some  shallow  theorists  have  imagined,  the 
cause  of  her  decline,  was  the  real  source  of  her 
power  and  greatness;  the  means  by  which  she 
was  enabled  to  wage  a  lengthened,  doubtful,  and 
des[ierate  contest  with  Kome  herself  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  Tjtb  probably 
attained  their  maximum  from  GoO  to  ooO  years 
B.  c.  At  that  period  the  Tyriana  were  the  factors 
and  merchants  of  the  civilised  world,  and  they 
enjoyed  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  maritime 
aD'airs.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.)  has 
described  in  magniticent  terms  the  glory  of  Tyre, 
and  has  enumerated  several  of  the  most  valuable 
productions  found  in  her  markets,  and  the  coun- 
tries whence  they  were  brought.  The  tir  trees  of 
Senir  (Hermon),  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks 
of  Bashan  (the  country  to  the  E.  of  Galilee),  the 
ivorv  of  the  Indies,  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and 
the  ipurple  and  hyacinth  of  the  isles  of  Elishah 
(Peloponnesus),  are  specified  among  the  articles 
used  for  her  shiijs.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon, 
Arvad  (Aradus),  and  Gebel  (Byblos)  served  her  as 
mariners  and  carpenters.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin, 
iron,  and  vessels  of  brass ;  slaves,  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  and  goats;  pearls,  precious  stones,  and 
coral ;  wheat,  balm,  honey,  oil,  spices,  and  gums ; 
wine,  wool,  and  silk;  are  mentioned  as  being 
brought  into  the  port  of  Tyre  by  sea,  or  to  its 
markets  by  land,  from  Syria,  Arabia,  Damascus, 
(ireece,  Tart^hish,  and  otlier  places,  the  exact  site 
of  which  it  is  difticult  to  determine.  There  is,  in 
Dr.  Vincent's  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (vol.  ii.  pp.  624- 
652),  an  elaborate  and  (like  the  other  parts  of  that 
work)  prolix  commentary  on  this  chapter  of 
JCzekiel,  in  which  most  of  the  names  of  the  things 
and  places  mentioned  are  satisfactorily  exjilained. 
(Sec  also  Uecrcu  on  the  Phoenicians,  cap.  iv.)    .     | 


Such,  according  to  the  inspired  writer,  tfm 
Tyre,  the  *  Queen  of  the  waters,'  before  she  wm 
besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  But,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  the  result  of  that  siege  did  not 
affect  her  trade,  which  was  as  sucoessHfuliy  and 
advantageously  carried  on  from  the  new  aty  as 
finom  the  old.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Carthage 
soon  after  began  to  rival  her  as  a  maritime  and 
mercantile  state,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
as  the  aara  of  her  greatest  celebrity.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  beneficial  infiuenoeof 
that  extensive  commerce  from  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians derived  such  immense  wealth.  It  inspired 
the  people  with  whom  they  traded  with  new 
wants  and  desires,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave 
them  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  It  every- 
where gave  fresh  life  to  industry,  and  a  new  and 
powerful  stimulus  to  invention.*  The  rude,  un- 
civilised inhabs.  of  Greece,  Spain,  and  Northern 
Africa,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  practised  by  the  Phoenicians ;  and  the 
advantages  of  which  they  were  found  to  be  pro- 
ductive secured  their  gradual  though  slow  ad- 
vancement. 

Nor  were  the  Phoenicians  celebrated  only  for 
their  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  their  oomnaercc 
and  navigation.  Their  fame,  and  their  right  to 
be  classed  amongst  those  who  have  conferred  the 
greatest  benefits  on  mankind,  rest  on  a  still  more 
unassailable  foundation.  Antiquity  is  unanimoufl 
in  ascribing  to  them  the  invention  and  practice  of 
all  those  arts,  sciences,  and  contrivances  that  faci- 
litate the  prosecution  of  commercial  undertakings. 
They  are  neld  to  be  the  inventors  of  arithmetic, 
weights  and  measureaj,  of  monev,  of  the  art  of 
keeping  accounts,  and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  the  business  of  a  counting-house.  The)- 
were,  also,  famous  for  the  invention  of  ship-bnild- 
ing  and  navigation;  for  the  discovery  of  glass; 
for  their  manufactures  of  fine  linen  and  tapesti}' : 
for  their  skill  in  architecture,  and  in  the  art  of 
working  metals  and  ivory ;  and,  still  more,  for  the 
incomparable  splendour  and  beauty  of  their  purple 
dye.  (See  the  learned  work  of  the  President  de 
(Joguet,  Sur  I'Origine  des  Loix,  Eng.  trans., 
vol.  I  p.  296,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  95-100 ;  see  ako 
the  chapter  of  Heeren  on  tiie  Manufactures  and 
Land  Commerce  of  the  Phoenicians.) 

But  the  invention  and  disscminadon  of  tli€se 
higlily  useful  arts  form  but  a  part  of  what  the 
people  of  Europe  owe  to  the  Phceuicians.  It  is 
not  poshible  to  say  in  what  degree  the  religion  I'f 
the  Greeks  was  borrowed  from  tlieirs ;  but  that  it 
was,  to  a  i)rctty  large  extent,  seems  abundantly 
certain.  Hercules,  under  the  name  of  Melcarihuis 
was  the  tutelar  deity  of  Tyre ;  and  his  expedi- 
tions along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  the  straita  connecting  it  with  the  ocean,  seem 
to  be  merely  a  poetical  representation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Pha'uician  navigators,  who  introduced 
arts  and  civilisation,  and  established  the  worship 
of  Hercules,  wherever  they  went.  The  temple 
erected  in  honour  of  the  god  at  Gades  was  long 
regarded  with  peculiar  veneration. 

The  Greeks  were,  however,  indebted  to  the 
Phcenicians,  not  merely  for  the  rudiments  of 
civilisation,  but  for  the  great  instrument  of  its 
future  prt>f;re8s — the  |^ft  of  letters.  No  fact  in 
ancient  hi8tt)rv  is  better  established  than  that  a 
knowledge  of  alphabetic  writing  was  first  carrie.1 
to  Greece  by  Phoenician  adventurers;  and  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  this  was  the  greatest  boon 
any  people  ever  received  at  the  hands  of  another. 

IJefore  Quitting  this  subject,  we  may  briefly 
advert  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect 
to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  I'hoenician 
sailont.  The  venerable  father  of  hlstoiy  mentions, 
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that  a  fleet  fitted  ont  by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  manned  and  commanded  by  Phoenicians,  took 
its  departure  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  at  an 
epoch  which  is  believed  to  correspond  with  the 
rear  604  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that,  keep- 
ing always  to  the  right,  they  doubled  the  southern 
promontory  of  Africa;  and  returned,  after  a 
voyage  of  8  years,  to  Egypt,  by  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  (Herod.,  lib.  iv.  §  *42.)  Heredotus 
further  mentions,  that  thev  related  that,  in  sailing 
round  Africa,  they  had  t^ie  sun  on  their  right 
hand,  or  to  the  north — a  circumstance  which  he 
frankly'  acknowledges  seemed  incredible  to  him, 
but  which,  as  everj^one  is  now  aware,  must  have 
been  the  case  if  the  voyage  were  actually  per- 
formed. 

Many  learned  and  able  writers,  and  particularly 
Gosselin  (Recherches  sur  la  (li^ographie  Syst<^m- 
atiqne  et  Positive  des  Anciens,  tome  i.  pp.  204- 
217),  have  treated  this  account  as  fabulous.  But 
the  objections  of  Gasselin  have  been  successfully 
answered  in  an  elaborote  note  by  Larcher 
(Hcrodote,  tome  iii.  pp.  458-464.  ed.  1802) ;  and 
Major  Rennell  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  the  voyage.  ((Geography  of 
Herodotus,  p.  682.)  Without  entering  upon  this 
discussion,  it  may  be  ob8er\-ed,  that  not  one  of  those 
who  question  the  authenticity  of  the  account 
given  by  Herodotus  presume  to  doubt  that  the 
Phoenicians  braved  the  boisterous  seas  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain ;  and  that  they 
bad,  partially  at  least,  explored  the  Indian  Ocean. 
But  the  ships  and  seamen  that  did  this  much 
might  undoubtedly,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, double  the  Cape  of  Go<kI  Hope.  The  rela- 
tion of  Herodotus  has,  besides,  such  an  appearance 
of  good  faith,  and  the  circumstance,  which  he 
doubts,  of  the  navigators  having  the  sun  on  the 
right,  affords  so  strong  a  confirmation  of  its  truth, 
that  there  reallv  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting  that  tlie  Phoenicians  preceded,  by  2,000 
years,  Vasco  de  Gama  in  his  perilous  enterprise. 

TYROL  and  VORARLBERG  (an.  Rluttia,  with 
part  of  Noricuni)y  a  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
principally  between  the  46th  and  48th  degrees  of 
N.  lat.,  and  the  10th  and  lath  of  £.  long. ;  having 
£.  the  archd.  of  Austria  and  Carinthia ;  S.  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom;  W.  Switzerland 
and  the  princip.  of  Liechtenstein ;  and  N.  Ba- 
varia. Length,  E.  to  VV.,  about  120  m.;  average 
breadth  somewhat  less  than  100  m.  Area,  509 
Austrian,  or  about  11,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  851,016  in 
1^7.  This  country  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tension of  Switzerland  towards  the  E.  It  is  tra- 
versed in  its  whole  extent  by  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Alps,  which  has  here  some  of  its  loftiest  sum- 
mits, mcluding,  among  others.  Mount  Orteler, 
1 2,823  fL,  and  the  Gross  Gluckner  12,667  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  grand  chain  separates 
the  waters  that  flow  N.  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
Upper  Danube  from  those  that  flow  S.  to  the  Po 
and  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Lower  Danube.  But, 
exclusive  of  this  gigantic  chain,  an  inferior  chain, 
from  60  to  60  m.  S.  of  the  latter,  divides  the 
country  into  three  portions :  the  Valley  of  the 
Inn,  to  the  X.  of  the  High  Alps ;  that  of  the 
Drave,  between  the  High  Alps  and  the  inferior 
chain;  and  the  country'  to  the  S.  of  the  latter 
drained  by  the  Adi^e,  Piave,  and  other  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic  The  Vorarlberg,  NW. 
from  the  Tyrol,  forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Rhine,  being  drained  by  the  111  and  Bregenz,  and 
bounded  on  the  NW.  by  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
There  are  many  small  lakes  in  the  country,  but 
none  of  any  consequence ;  the  Achensee,  in  the 
S.,  is  the  principal.  The  climate  is  various. 
To  the  N.  of  the  High  Alps,  and  in  the  mter- 
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mediate  district,  or  valley  of  the  Drave,  it  is  very 
severe.  Some  very  extensive  mountain  tracts  arc 
covered  with  immense  glaciers  and  the  accumu- 
lated snows  of  ages.  The  medium  temperature  of 
the  year  at  Innsbruck  is  about  50° ;  at  Botzen,  or 
Bolzano,  67°  Fahr.  But  the  narrow  valleys  in 
the  S.,  which  unite  with  the  plain  of  Lombardy, 
are  very  hot  in  summer;  and  frequently,  indeed, 
experience  the  sirocco.  In  general,  the  spring 
and  summer  are  wet,  and  autumn  is  the  most 
agreeable  season. 

The  central  chain  of  the  Alps  is  composed 
chiefly  of  granite,  flanked  on  either  side  with  a 
zone  of  slate,  overlapped  by  limestone:  the  ac- 
companying ranges  on  both  the  N.  and  S.  sides 
are  mostly  calcareous.  Estimating  the  total  ex- 
tent of  land  in  the  prov.  at  about  7,000,000  acres, 
it  has  been  distributed  as  follows :  viz.  cultivated 
or  arable  land,  636,520  acres;  vineyanls,  78,636 
do. ;  meadows  and  gardens,  615,620  do. ;  commons, 
922,593  do. ;  and  forests,  2,767,496  do,,  making  in 
all  4,920,873  acres ;  leaving,  consequently,  above 
2,000,000  acres  of  land  occupied  by  inaccessible 
mountains,  glaciers,  and  snow-tracts.  The  pro- 
ducts and  husbandry  in  the  S.  are  much  the  same 
as  in  the  N.  parts  of  Lombardy.  In  other  parts 
of  the  Tyrol,  maize,  wheat,  ond  pulse  are  grown 
in  the  bottoms,  and  scanty  cnips  of  buckwheat, 
rye,  and  oats  on  the  mountain  sides ;  but  the  pro- 
duce of  com  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption. 
The  Tyrol  is  in  fact,  like  the  greater  part  of 
Switzerland,  a  pastoral  country,  the  chief  wealth 
of  its  inhabs.  consisting  in  their  cattle  and  other 
live  stock.  The  cattle  are  kept  in  the  valleys 
throughout  the  winter,  but  are  in  spring  driven  to 
the  uplands,  proceeding  higher  and  higher  as  the 
lower  meadows  liecome  exhausted  and  the  upper 
divested  of  snow,  and  returning  again  in  Sep- 
tember. The  meadows  yielding  the  thickest  grass 
are  set  aside  for  a  hay  crop.  The  hay,  when  cut, 
is  carefully  dried  under  cover,  and  stored  up  in 
sheds ;  but  it  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  winter 
supply  of  the  cattle,  many  of  which  have  to  be 
fed  on  maize  stalks  and  ash  leaves.  In  the  circle 
of  Roveredo,  and  other  parts  of  the  country  ad- 
joining Italy,  a  good  many  silk-worms  are  reared  ; 
and  the  annual  average  produce  of  silk  is  esti- 
mated at  8,200  centners.  The  rearing  of  canary- 
birds,  though  apparentlv  an  insignificant  branch 
of  industrj',  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Imst,  and 
other  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn ;  an(l  the 
Tyrol  supplies  most  parts  of  Europe  with  these 
songsters.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  wolves, 
wild  boars,  and  bears:  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
afford  shelter  to  the  marmots;  and  the  chamois 
finds  refuge  on  the  highest  summits,  or  in  places 
secure  from  the  approach  of  the  hunter. 

.  The  precious  metals  and  copper  are  met  with, 
but  they  are  of  little  importance.  Iron  and  salt 
are  abundant  in  certain  districts,  and  though 
mining  industry  is  in  a  rather  backward  state, 
are  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Silk  is 
manufactured  in  the  S. ;  next  to  which,  iron  wire, 
plates,  nails,  and  other  kinds  of  hardware  are  the 
principal  products.  Leather,  linen  fabrics,  wooden 
articles  (some  of  which  are  executed  with  great 
skill,  and  display  much  ingenuity),  glass,  paper, 
toys,  and  some  cotton  goods,  are  priSuced.  But 
the  principal  exports  are  cattle,  cheese,  silk,  iron, 
salt,  wine,  timber,  tobacco,  and  other  raw  produce, 
in  retum  for  com  and  most  sorts  of  manufactured 
^oods.  The  inhabs.  are  exceedingly  industrious, 
mgenious,  and  inventive ;  but  the  poverty  of  the 
country  obliges  them,  notwithstanding,  to  migrate 
in  great  numbers ;  and  several  thousands  annually 
leave  their  homes  for  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Italy,  an'd 
more  distant  countries,  where  they  exercise  various 
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fanetions,  and  oontinne  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  till,  by  dint  of  economy,  they  have  saved 
what  they  suppose  will  mainuin  them  at  home, 
when  they  immediately  return.  A  considerable 
transit  trade  is  carried  on  across  the  T^Tolese 
Alps,  between  Italy  and  the  S.  parts  of  Germany. 
The  principal  route  for  this  trade  formerly  was 
the  old  road  over  the  Brenner  pass,  between  Inns- 
bruck and  Brixen,  and  thence  to  Bolzano  and 
Koveredo ;  but  in  recent  years  this  route  has  been 
superseded  by  the  railway  from  Innsbruck  to 
liovercdo.  At  its  highest  point  the  railway  at- 
tains to  an  elevation  of  4,634  ft.  At  the  \V.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Tyrol  is  the  famous  military  road 
over  Monte  Stehdo,  rising  to  the  height  of  8,900 
ft.  above  the  sea,  being  the  highest  elevation  of 
any  carriage  road  in  Europe. 

The  Tyrol  is  divided  mto  seven  circles,  their 
chief  towiis  being  Botzen,  Schwartz,  Imst,  Bni- 
ncck,  Trent,  Roveredo,  and  Bregenz ;  in  each  of 
which  is  a  court  of  justice.  Like  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  Austnan  empire,  the  T^toI  has  its 
provincial  diet,  competent  to  make  local  laws. 
Innsbruck  is  the  general  cap.  and  the  seat  of  the 
highest  iudicial  tribunal.  The  pop.  is  almoHt 
wholly  K  Catliolic,  under  the  su|)erintendence 
of  ten  bishops  subordinate  to  the  archbishop  of 
Salzburg. 

The  character  of  the  Tyrolese  is  said  to  contrast 
favourably  with  that  of  the  Swiss.  In  the  N.  or 
German  portion  of  the  country  they  are  neither 
so  calculating  nor  mercenary  as  the  latter;  and 
in  the  S.  they  approach  the  Italian  standard  in 
their  manners  and  disposition  as  well  as  their 
language.  Though  quite  as  attached  to  personal 
and  national  liberty  as  the  Swiss,  the  Tjnrolese 
have  always  been  steadfast  adherents  of  Austria ; 
and,  next  to  the  archduchy,  the  Tyrol  may  be 
depended  upon  as  the  prov.  most  likely  to  remain 
firmly  attached  to  the  House  of  Ilapsbui^  in  the 
event  of  any  future  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
But  the  Austrians  draw  little  or  no  disposable 
military  force  from  the  Tyrol  Its  inhabs.  form 
an  irregular  militia,  and  act  with  the  greatest 
vigour  and  alacrity  in  the  defence  of  their 
country ;  but  their  natural  repugnance  to  a  disci- 
plined military  Ufe  is  so  great,  that  all  attempts 
to  extend  the  conscription  to  this  prov.  have 
proved  more  or  less  unsuccessful.  Of  late,  indeed,  a 
part  of  the  regiment  of  Jiigerty  raised  in  the  Tvrol 
for  its  own  defence,  has  been  removed  into 
another  prov. ;  but  this  measure  appears  to  have 
produced  much  dissatisfaction. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  peculiar.  The 
principal  finerv  of  the  men  consists  of  a  straw  hat 
ornamented  with  ribands  and  nosegays :  the  dress 
of  the  women  consists  of  a  thick  and  short  f^own, 
stockings  with  cross  stripes,  and  a  cap  tapenn^  in 
the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf.  Music  and  dancmg, 
rifle-shooting  and  athletic  exercises,  are  the 
favourite  amusements  of  the  Tyrolese;  in  all 
which  they  excel. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  region 
ceased  to  be  permanently  united  under  one  head 
till  1288 ;  not  long  after  which  period  it  passed 
by  inheritance  to  tne  dukes  of  Austria,  to  whose 
descendanU  it  has  ever  since  belonged,  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  from  1806  to  1814.  From 
1806  to  1809  it  belonged  to  Bavaria.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  Bavarians  was,  however,  very 
disturbed;  and  the  Tj-rolese  under Hofer  main- 
tained a  doubtful  contest  with  them  and  the 
French  till  1801 ;  when  Uofer,  having  been  taken 
and  shot  at  Mantua,  the  Tyrol  waa  governed 
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by  the  Frendi  till  1814,  when  it  lererted  t« 
Austria. 

TYRONE,  an  inland  co.  of  Irdandr  fow; 
Ulster,  having  N.  Londonderry,  E.  Lough  Keafi;h 
and  Armagh,  S.  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh,  and 
VV.  Donegal  It  contains  754,395  acres,  of  which 
171,314  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and 
27,261  water,  being  a  fraction  of  Longh  Neagh. 
Surface  in  many  places,  especially  on  Uie  N.  and 
W.,  rough  and  mountainous ;  but  there  is,  not- 
withstanding, a  large  extent  of  fertile  land. 
Property  mostly  in  very  laige  estates.  Faims 
of  various  sizes';  those  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts large,  and  seldom  much  subdivided.  Tillage 
farms  small,  and  generally  held  under  partnership 
leases;  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that, 
wherever  this  is  the  case,  agriculture  is  execrable. 
A  great  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  spade ;  and, 
where  ploughs  are  used,  they  are  sometimes  drawn 
by  horses,  bullocks,  and  niilch  cows,  all  yoked 
together.  Potatoes  and  oats  the  principal  crops. 
Cattle  and  sheep  very  inferior.  Habitations  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people  extremely  mean  :  they  live 
principally  on  oatmeal  and  pota'toes,  rarely  tasting 
butcher's  meat.  Linen  manufacture  generally 
diffused.  A  coal  mine  is  wrought  between  Dan- 
gannon  and  Stewartston,  but  the  coal  is  inferior, 
lliere  is  a  good  pottery  near  Dungannon.  ^is 
is  one  of  the  counties  m  which  illicit  distillatiuo 
was  most  prevalent.  Principal  rivers,  Blackwater, 
Foyle,  Bailinderry,  with  several  others  of  inferior 
importance.  Tyrone  contains  4  baronies  and  35 
parishes;  and  returns  3  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
being  2  for  the  oo.,  and  1  for  the  bor.  of  Dun- 
gannon. Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  8,421  in 
1865.  At  the  census  of  1861  the  co.  had  44,577  in- 
hab.  houses,  46,722  families,  and  238,500  inhabs. ; 
while,  in  1841,  Tyrone  had  54,919  iuhaU  honses, 
57337  families,  and  812,956  inhabe. 

TYSDRUS,  or  TYSDRA,  an  ancient  and  con- 
siderable, but  now  ruined,  city  of  N.  Africa,  reg. 
of  Tunis,  at  present  represented  by  the  inconsider- 
able village  of  £1  Jemme,  110  ml  S.  by  £.  Tunis, 
and  30  m.  W.  by  S.  the  port  of  Mehadiah,  or 
Africa.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  town  may  still 
be  distinctly  traced,  and  it  comprises,  besides  the 
foundations'  of  temples  and  other  boildings,  the 
mutilated  fragments  of  columns  and  statnes.  But 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  place,  and  that 
which  gives  it  all  its  present  interest,  is  its  superi) 
amphiueatre.  This  noble  ruin,  the  exterior  of 
which  is  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  is  of  ytA 
size  and  magnificence,  being  429  ft.  in  length  by 
368  ft.  in  breadth,  and  96  ft  m  height,  so  that  it 
is  inferior  only,  in  respect  of  magnitude,  to  the 
Colosseum  and  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  li 
consisted  originally  of  64  arches,  and  4  rows  of 
columns  of  the  Composite  order,  placed  above  each 
other.  At  each  extremity  was  a  grand  entrance; 
hut  one  of  these,  with  an  arch  on  either  side,  was 
destroyed,  about  a  century  ago,  b^  one  of  the  beys 
of  Tunis,  to  prevent  the  ruin  being  occupied  as  a 
fortress  b^  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  arena  is 
nearly  circular.  There  are  no  inscriptions  by 
which  we  may  learn  the  date  or  founders  of  this 
magnificent  structure;  but  Dr.  Shaw  (Travels, 
p.  1 17)  supposes,  from  its  similarity  to  other  struc- 
tures of  the  same  period,  that  it*  is  of  the  9g^  of 
the  Antonines ;  and  as  the  elder  Gordian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  TVsdrus,  he  concludes  that  he 
may,  probably  out  of  gratitude  to  the  citiicnii, 
have  presented  them  with  this  grand  structure  for 
the  celebration  of  those  barbarous  sports  then  so 
much  in  fashion. 


.raited  State*.  thr>m  K.Orande  tirl  Norte  to  I'lgpf  Hatttrujt . 


Estimated.  Areti  ot'  U-  S.  Territor 
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TTDINE,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  cap.  deleg. 
Udine  or  Friuli,  on  the  Roja,.60  m.  NE.  Venice, 
on  the  railway  from  Venice  to  Trieste.  Pop. 
25,201  in  1867.  The  town  is  fortified  and  well 
bailt,  but,  from  its  situation  in  a  wide  and  level 

flain,  its  external  appearance  has  nothing  striking, 
ts  streets  are  lined  with  arcades ;  and  in  the  great 
square  is  a  fine  monument  in  commemoration 
of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (which  village  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood).  Principal 
baildings,  the  cathedrid,  widi  some  handsome 
marble  columns  and  has  reliefs,  two  par.  churches, 
the  chief  ^uard  house,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and 
two  iron  figures  to  st^ke  the  hours,  the  town-hall, 
bishop's  piuace,  and  a  good  opera-house,  llie  old 
castle,  on  elevated  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  is  now  a  prison.  The  French,  during  their 
occupation,  constructed  several  public  walks,  and 
otherwise  embellished  tbe  town.  Udine  is  the 
beat  of  the  provincial  assembly  and  superior  courts, 
and  has  a  lyceum,  2  gymnasia,  a  high  school, 
episcopal  seminary  and  library,  a  society  of  agri- 
culture, several  hospitals,  and  asylums. '  The  in- 
habs.  are  principally  engaged  in  the  silk  trade, 
bat  they  also  manufacture  linen  fabrics,  leather, 
paper,  and  liqueurs. 

IIIST,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.  See  He- 
brides. 

ULEABORG,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Finland, 
cap.  Idn,  or  district  of  its  own  name,  on  a  penin- 
sula, at  the  mouth  of  the  Ulea  in  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, 68  m.  SSE-  Tomea.  Pop.  7,018  in  1858.  The 
town  is  regularly  built,  and  is,  after  Abo,  the  prin- 
cipal commercisd  town  of  the  prov.  Its  harbour 
is  however,  in  great  part,  choked  up  with  sand. 
The  chief  exports  are  piteh,  tar,  fish,  and  saltod 
butter.  It  was  founded  in  1605,  and  has  fre- 
quently suffered  from  fire,  by  which  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  on  May  25, 1822. 

VlMf  a  frontier  town  of  WUrtemberg,  cap.  circ 
Danube,  on  the  Danube,  where  it  begins  to  be 
navigable,  46  m.  SE.  Stuttgard,  and  44  m.  W.  by 
N.  Augsburg,  on  the  railway  from  Stuttgard  to 
Augsburg.  Pop.  22,736  in  1861.  The  town  has 
an  antiquated  appearance,  and,  though  it  has  some 
traffic.  It  is  dull.  The  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic 
building,  has  an  unfinished  tower,  337  Germ,  ft  in 
height.  The  bodv  of  the  building  is  416  (L  in 
length,  166  fL  in  Wadth,  the  nave  being  152  ft. 
in  height,  so  that  it  is  larger  than  any  other 
church  in  Germany,  except  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne.  This  edifice  was  erected,  between  1377 
and  1494,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  citizens  of 
Ulm.  It  has  some  beautiful  stained  glass  and 
carved  work,  and  a  tablet  commemorating  a  show- 
man's feat  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  1492, 
y  who  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  parai)et  of  tlie 
,^  tower,  on  one  foot,  balancing  a  coach-wheel  with 
^  the  other.  Several  other  buildings  are  worthy  of 
notice,  as  the  town-haU,  government  and  custom 
houses,  corn-hall,  and  arsenal.  Ulm  has  a  g>'m- 
nasium,  a  laige  and  richly  endowed  hospital,  a 
female  orphan  asvlum,  and  the  house  of  correction 
for  the  circle,  lobacco  pipe-bowls,  linen  fabrics, 
leather,  paper,  and  vinegar  are  made  by  the  in- 
faabs.,  many  of  whom  also  engage  in  horticulture, 
boat-building,  the  transit  of  goods,  and  the  rearing 
of  snails  for  export  to  Bavaria  and  Austria.  Large 
quantities  of  Rhenish,  Swiss,  and  other  wines  are 
brought  thither  to  be  8hipi)ed  down  the  Danube. 


Ulm  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  a  militarj' 
post  of  importance. 

In  1805,  Ulm  was  the  theatre  of  some  important 
military  events.  Austria  having  declared  war 
against  France,  pushed  forward  a  strong  army  into 
Bavaria,  under  General  Mack,  who  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Ulm.  But  Napoleon  having 
succeeded,  by  a  series  of  masterly  manoeuvres,  in 
cutting  off  Mack's  communications  with  Austria, 
the  latter  was  cooped  up  in  the  city  with  all  that 
portion  of  his  army,  amounting  to  about  26,000 
men,  that  had  not  already  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Considering  the  strength  of  the 
place,  and  the  numbers  of  the  garrison,  a  vigorous 
resistance  might  have  been  anticipated ;  but,  in- 
stead of  this,  Mack  capitulated  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  delivered  up  the  town,  and  his  army  as 
prisoners  of  war,  without  firing  a  shot. 

ULSTER,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which 
Ireland  is  divided,  and  the  most  northerly,  com- 
prising the  cos,  of  Donegal,  I^ondonderry,  Antrim, 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  Down, 
and  Cavan. 

ULVERSTONE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  bund.  Lonsdale,  co.  Lancaster,  about 
2  m.  from  the  W.  side  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Leven  in  Morecambe  Bay,  on  a  tract  apparently 
abandoned  by  the  sea,  14  m.  NW.  Lancaster. 
Area  of  par.  29,100  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  11,464, 
and  of  town,  6,630  in  1861.  Of  late  years  the  town 
has  greatly  improved :  it  has  now  a  neat  theatre, 
two  subscription  libraries,  news  and  assembly 
rooms ;  and,  besides  the  par.  church,  several  other 
churches.  The  par.  church  is  a  handsome  modem 
structure,  in  the  style  that  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  with  a  good  altar-piece  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  an  E.  window  of 
stained  glass.  There  are  also  meeting-houses  for 
Dissenters,  and  some  public  schools  of  a  minor 
kind.  In  1795  a  canal  was  cut  from  the  river 
Leven,  by  which  vessels  of  400  tons  reach  a  large 
basin,  and  load  or  imload  close  to  the  town.  The 
inhabs,  principally  manufacture  cotton  goods  and 
canvass  nats,  and  are  occupied  in  conveying  coast- 
wise copper  and  iron  ore,  limestone,  com,  and 
slates,  the  latter  being  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. Ulverstone  belongs  to  the  port  of  Lan- 
caster. It  is  the  scat  of  petty  sessions  for  the 
hundred,  and  of  a  county  court. 

UNITED  STATES  (THE),  a  federal  republic 
of  N.  Anrerica,  and  the  leading  state  on  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  ranking  immediately  after  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  llie  U.  States  claim  the 
sovereignty  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  N.  American 
continent,  stretehing  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  E. 
to  the  Pacific  on  the  W.,  between  the  British  ter- 
ritories on  the  N.  and  those  of  Mexico  on  the  S. 
and  included  within  the  25th  and  49th  degs.  of 
N.  lat.,  and  the  65th  and  125th  of  W.  long.,  com- 
prising in  all  an  area  of  above  3,000,000  sq.  miles. 
But  large  portions  of  this  vast  territory  have  not 
yet  been  divided  into  states,  and  scarcely  explored; 
tliough  from  the  wonderful  increase  of 'popuhition, 
and  the  rapid  extension  of  ciWlisatiou)  it  is  all  but 
certain  that,  in  no  very  lengthened  period,  the 
entire  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
will  be  distributed  into  states,  and  occupied  by  a 
people  of  whom  it  would  be  difticult  to  exaggerate 
the  intelligence  and  tlie  enterprise. 

Physical  (f  cfljgrrapAy.— The  entire  territoty  be- 
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longing  to  the  U.  States  is  divided  into  four 
.great  re^ons:  1st,  the  Atlantic  slope;  2nd,  the 
vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri;  3rd, 
the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  'Nevada ;  and,  4th,  the  Pacific  slopjC. 
These  divisions  are  formed  by  three  mountain 
ranges— tlie  Appalachian  chain  towards  the  K., 
the  Kocky  Mountains  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  the  W.  The  Appalachian  or 
Alleghany  chain  is  more  remarkable  for  length 
than  height;  it  extends  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi, NE.,  through  the  states  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  N.  Carolina,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  Vermont,  for  about 
1*,200  m.,  at  a  variable  distance  of  from  70  to 
300  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  consists  of  several 
parallel  ranges  of  an  average  aggregate  breadth  of 
about  100  m.  The  mean  height  of  the  AUeghanies 
is  not  more  than  from  2,000  to  8,000  ft.,  about 
half  of  which  consists  of  the  elevation  of  the 
mountains  above  the  adjacent  plain,  and  the  rest 
of  the  elevation  of  the  latter  above  the  sea.  The 
AVhite  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  which  be- 
long to  this  chain,  reach  a  height  of  above  7,000  ft. 
The  Black  Mountain,  in  N.  Can)lina,  is  said  to 
rise  6,476  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  other  summits 
reach  6,000  ft.  and  upwards.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  a  prolongation  of  the  great  Mexican 
Cordillera.  Their  average  height  may  be  about 
8,500  ft.  above  the  ocean,  but  some  of  their  sum- 
mits attain  to  from  12,000  to  nearly  16,000  fL 
About  10  or  12  deg.  W.  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains is  the  great  coast  chain  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  which  extends, 
under  different  names  and  with  different  alti- 
tudes, from  the  peninsula  of  California  to  Russian 
America.  It  is  of  still  greater  elevation  than  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  some  of  itji  passes  (within  the 
U.  States)  being  about  9,000  ft.,  and  some  of  its 
summits  15,500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
region  between  these  two  vast  mountain  ranges 
comprises  the  eastern  and  most  extensive  and 
bterile  portion  of  Oregon  ;  the  great  inland  basin 
of  Upper  California,  elevated  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft. 
above  the  Pacific,  and  mostly  a  desert ;  and  the 
country  drained  by  the  great  river,  the  Colorado, 
and  its  aflluents,  W.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  the 
Pacific  slope. 

The  countrv  extending  from  the  Atlantic  nearly 
to  the  £.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was,  in  its  native 
state,  almost  covered  by  a  continuous  forest ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  still  remains  in  the  same 
primitive  condition.  The  portion  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  on  their  right  bank, 
is  by  far  the  most  extensive.  It  comprises,  1st,  a 
tract  of  low,  flat,  alluvial,  and  well-wooded  land, 
lying  along  the  rivers,  and  stretching  inwards 
from  100  m.  to  200  m.  or  more;  and,  2nd,  the 
prairie  and  wild  region,  extending  from  that  last 
mentioned  by  a  pretty-  equal  ascent,  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  prairies  are  of  immense  extent ; 
but  Uiey  are  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  level. 
Their  surface,  on  the  contrary,  is  rolling  or  billowj-, 
sometimes  swelling  into  very  considerable  heights. 
They  are  covered  with  long  rank  grass,  ^ing 
interspersed  in  Texas  and  the  S.  States  with 
clumps  of  magnolia,  tulip,  and  cotton  trees,  and 
in  the  N.  States  with  oak  and  black  walnut.  The 
prairies  gradually  diminish  in  beauty  and  verdure 
as  they  stretch  towards  the  W.,  and  become  more 
elevated,  till  at  length  they  imperceptibly  unite 
with  and  lose  themselves  in  a  desert  zone  or  belt 
skirting  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the 
S.  this  desert  belt  is  not  less  than  from  400  m.  to 
500  m.  in  width,  but  it  diminishes  in  breadth  in 
the  more  northerly  latitudes.  It  is,  in  most  re- 
spects, similar  to  the  sandy,  sterile  deserts  of  Cen- 
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tral  Asia.  This  sterility  is  also,  as  already  stated, 
characteristic  of  a  large  portion  of  the  extensive 
territorv  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  Pacific  slope,  comprising  the 
country  W.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  includes  mari- 
time California,  so  famous  fur  its  minerals,  and  the 
best  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory. Like  the  Atlantic  coast  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  heavily  timbered.  (Darby's  U.  States,  p. 
358 ;  Humboldt's  Views  of  Nature.) 

Rivers. — The  rivers  of  the  U .  States  are  of  pro- 
digious magnitude  and  importance.  Of  those 
flowing  S.  and  E.  the  principal  are  the  Misswsip|»i 
and  Missouri,  which,  with  their  tributaries,  the 
Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Red  River,  give  to  the 
interior  of  the  United  States  an  extent  of  inland 
navigation,  and  a  facility  of  communication,  un- 
equalled, perhaps,  and  certainly  pot  surpasi^ed,  in 
any  other  continent.  The  Alabama  and  Appah- 
chicola  flow,  like  the  Mississiftpi,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  the  Alatamaha,  Savannah,  Roanoke, 
Potomac,  Susquehannah,  Delaware,  Hudson,  Con- 
necticut, and  Penobscot  into  the  Atlantic;  and 
the  Oswego,  Cuyahoga,  and  ]\Iaumee  into  the 
great  lakes  of  the  St.'  Lawrence  basin.  Of  the 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  W.  of  the  ridge  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  their  embouchure  in 
the  Pacific,  or  in  some  of  its  arms,  the  principal 
are  the  Columbia,  which  falls  into  the  Padfic; 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  which  fall  into 
the  great  bay  of  San  Francisco;  and  the  Colo- 
rado, which,  with  its  tributaries,  after  draining 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  fidls  into  the  Gulf  uf 
Califoniia. 

Next  to  the  ^reat  Lakes  Superior  and  Michi- 
gan, in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  noticed  in 
separate  articles,  the  largest  lake  within  the  limits 
of  the  U.  States  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  K 
California,  in  the  territory  of  Utah,  in  about  41° 
N.  lat.  and  113  W.  long.  Lake  Cham  plain,  be- 
tween New  York  and  Vermont,  is  also  of  consider- 
able dimensions.  Numerous  small  lakes  occur  in 
N.  York,  Maine,  and  especially  in  Wisconsin  and 
the  Minesota  territor}'. 

The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  indented  by  many 
noble  bays,  as  those  of  Passamaquoddy,*Mai<sa- 
chusett^  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake;  and  several 
extensive  and  sheltered  inlets  are  formed  by  tic 
islands  oflf  the  coast,  the  principal  of  whicli  are 
Long  Island  Sound,  near  New  York,  and  Albe- 
marle and  Pamlico  Sounds,  in  N.  Carolina.  Tlie 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  «l«o,  many  valu- 
able inlets  and  back  waters ;  and  there  are  some, 
though  fewer,  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakeii. 
The  great  bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  California,  on 
the  Pacific,  is  one  of  the  finest  basins  anvwbcie  to 
be  met  with.  Altogether,  the  United  States  are 
furnished  with  some  of  the  best  harbours  in  the 
world. 

Ohncte. — In  a  country  extending  through  24 
degrees  of  lat.,  and  nearly  60  of  long.,  the  climate 
must,  of  necessity,  vary  considerably.  In  the  K, 
along  the  British  frontier,  tlie  winter  is  very 
severe :  during  this  season  the  snow  is  sufficiently 
abundant  in  the  N.  England  states  to  admit  the 
use  of  sledges,  and  the  ice  on  the  rivers  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  passage  of  horses  and  waggons. 
In  summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  is  proportion- 
ally oppressive.  As  far  so'uth  aa  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey,  the  thermometer  falls 
in  winter  below  zero ;  rising,  in  summer,  to  nearly 
100<3  Fahr.  The  climate  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
between  the  41st  and  45th  degrees  of  laL,  is  colder 
in  winter,  and  warmer  in  summer,  by  nearly  10 
degrees,  than  the  parts  of  Europe  under  the  km» 
parallels;  and  even  at  New  Orleans,  where  the 
summer  heats  are  intense,  a  winter  seldom  passeB 
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without  finoBt  Snow,  however,  rarely  falls  further 
S.  tban  lat  80®,  nor  is  it  often  seen  S.  of  the  Po- 
tomac river,  except  on  mountains.  The  mean 
annual  temp,  of  Albany  is  about  49®  Fahr. ;  of 
Philadelphia,  51® ;  of  New  York  and  Cincinnati, 
nearly  54®;  of  Natchez,  65®;  and  of  Cantonment 
Brooke,  in  Florida,  72®.  The  prevalent  winds 
are  from  the  NW.,  SW.,  and  SE.  The  first  is  by 
far  the  driest  and  coldest,  and  predominates  in 
winter.  The  second  prevails  throughout  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  for  most  part  of  the  year,  except 
during  about  2  months  of  the  winter  season.  The 
NE.  wind  brin^  moisture,  particularly  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  Union.  The  rains  are  much  heavier 
than  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  resembling  rather 
the  torrents  of  tropical  countries.  The  mean 
annual  fall  of  rain  m  the  United  States  (£.  of 
Mississippi)  is  about  87^  inches ;  that  of  NW. 
Europe  amounted  to  31*82  inches;  but  evapora- 
tion IS  quicker,  and  there  are  more  dry  days  in 
the  year  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  temperature  in  the  country  along  the  Pacific 
is  a  good  deal  higher  than  along  the  correspondmg 
latitudes  on  the  E.  coast.  The  year  is  divided 
into  two  seasons;  the  wet,  extending  from  April 
to  November,  and  the  dry.  In  the  former,  the 
rains,  though  not  by  any  means  continuous,  are 
frequent  and  heavy.  In  the  S.  parts  of  the  coast 
the  dry  season  commences  sooner  and  continues 
longer  than  in  those  more  to  the  N. 

Vegetable  Froducts.^The  forests  of  the  E. 
section  of  this  great  territory  comprise  140  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees,  of  which  80  are  said  to  attain 
the  height  of  60  ft.  and  upwards.  Among  them 
are  numerous  8[)ecies  of  oiak,  ash  and  pine,  the 
hickory  and  tulip  tree,  American  cypress,  and 
plane,  several  magnolias,  and  walnuts.  In  re- 
spect of  its  vegetable  products,  the  country,  E. 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  regions : — 


Rrgiona 


Northern 

N.  of  lat.  44°  Birch,   American  elm,    red   and 

white  pine,  namerous  willows, 
sugar,  and  other  maples  ;  many 
herbaceous  plantn  common  to  N. 
Enrope  and  Siberia :  few  climb- 
ing or  peculiar  aquatic  plants. 
Middle: 

from  lau  44**  to  85"  Numerous  oaks,  hickory,  and  ash 
trees,  W.  plane,  white  cedar, 
fewer  willows,  sassafras,  witch 
hazel,  red  maple,  yellow  birch, 
more  climbing  and  herbaceous 
plants,  and  many  fine  flowering 
aquatics. 
Srtnthem  : 

from  lat.  Ho"  to  27°  ATany  of  the  foregoing,  decidaous 
c3i)ros8,  Carolina  poplar,  Mag- 
nolia grandifiora,  live  oak, 
swamp  hickory ;  very  many 
climbing,  herbaceous,  and  aqua- 
tic plants.  S.  of  lat.  27°  the 
character  of  N.  America  merges 
in  that  of  tropical  vegetation. 


Apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums  flourish  in 
theN.;  pomegranates,  melons,  fif,%  grapes,  olives, 
almonds,  and  oranges,  in  the  8.  scciiou.  Maize  is 
grown  from  Ullaine  to  Louisiana,  and  wheat 
thnmghout  the  Union  ;  tobacco  as  far  N.  as  about 
lat.  40°,  and  in  the  W.  States  S.  of  Ohio.  Cotton 
is  not  much  raised  N.  of  37°,  though  it  grows 
to  39°.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  Can>lina,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  as  far  N.  as  8t.  Louis  in  Missouri. 
The  sugar-cane  grows  as  high  as  33°,  but  does 
not  thoroughly  succeed  beyond  31°  30'.     The 


vine  and  mulberry  tree  grow  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union;  oats,  rye,  and  barley  in  all  the  N. 
and  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  S.  states ;  and 
hemp,  flax,  and  hops,  in  the  W.  and  middle 
states.  The  cultivation  of  these  crops  will  be 
treated  of  hereafter. 

The  animal  kingdom  comprises  the  buffalo 
{Boa  Amerioamu)^  and  the  musk  ox  {Bos  moa- 
chatue).  The  former,  though  its  numbers  have  of 
late  vears  been  greatly  reduced,  is  still  found  in 
the  boundless  prairies  W.  of  the  Mississippi  in 
yery  large  herds.  Among  the  otlier  quadrupeds 
are  the  moose,  or  American  elk  {Cervtts  alcea)^ 
the  prong-homed  antelope,  peculiar  to  N.  Ame- 
rica; the  Virginian  deer,  cougar,  black  and  grisly 
bears,  American  fox  (Vulpea  fulvua),  racoon, 
opossum,  beaver,  skunk,  and  glutton.  Among 
the  birds  are  the  white-headed  eagle,  several 
vultures,  and  a  great  many  birds  common  to  the 
whole  world,  though  few  of  the  wading  species 
resemble  those  of  Europe.  The  alligator  {Croc, 
luciua)  is  a  native  of  the  S.  states,  but  does  not 
occur  N.  of  the  Carolinas  and  the  Bed  River. 
The  rattle-snake  is  among  the  serpents  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  airen  is  a  native  of  the 
muddy  pools  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  Cod, 
mackerel,  and  salmon  abound  on  the  shores; 
and  shell-fish  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
rivers  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  The  domestic 
animals  of  the  states  are  the  same  as  in  Eunipe. 

Geotcgy  and  Minemla.— The  White  Mountains 
consist  of  granite,  which  is  also  very  prevalent  in 
the  greater  part  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine, 
The  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
consist  principally  of  granite  intermixed  with 
volcanic  matter.  Sienite,  porphyry,  and  green- 
stone occur  in  the  NW.  part  of  the  Appalachian 
chain;  gneiss  forms  the  upper  regions  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey;  most  of  the  mountain 
summits  8.  of  the  Juniata  river  consist  of  feucoidal 
sandstone;  and  talcose  mica,  chlorite,  and  other 
slates,  with  crj'stalline  limestone  and  serpentine, 
lie  along  the  W.  side  of  the  primarj'  belt,  in  the 
middle  and  S.  parts  of  the  Union.  lilue  lime- 
stone, red  sandlstone,  shales,  anthracite,  coal- 
measures,  and  other  transition  formations,  flank 
these  rocks  m  many  places.  Secondary  strata 
occupy  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Ul  States ; 
but  no  strata  corresponding  in  date  with  the  new 
red  sandstone  or  oolitic  gmups  of  Europe  appear 
to  be  present.  Tertiary  formations,  many  of  which 
abound  with  fossil  remains,  have  been  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  Atlantic  slo[)C,  in  Alabama,  and 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin ;  but  they 
seem  to  be  almost  exclusively  confined  to  those 
regions.  The  most  extensive  and  remarkable 
alluvial  tract  is  that  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  If  we  except  a  few  small  insulated 
fields,  all  the  bituminous  coal  in  the  U.  States 
lies  W.  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  where  a  vast 
series  of  coal-beds  stretch  from  the  mountains 
westward  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
and  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Alabama,  into  the 
state  of  Missouri,  and  even  as  far  as  200  m.  be- 
vond  the  Mississippi.  Anthracite  coal,  or  that 
best  suited  for  manufactures,  lies  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  this  great  field,  in  Pcnnsylrania.  and 
in  the  W.  part  of  Virginia,  the  E.  part  of  Oliio, 
and  Illinois.  The  beds  of  Pennsylvania  likewise 
contain  immense  and  apparently  inexhaustible 
stores  of  mineral  oil  or  petroleum,  which  gushes 
forth  in  streams  wherever  it  finds  an  outlet 
Numerous  salt  springs  exist  in  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  and  the  W.  states.  Iron  is 
distributed  most  abundantly  through  the  coal 
measures  in  Pennyslvania,  Oldo,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee,  where  the  ore  contains  from  25  to  83 
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per  cent,  of  metal,  though  it  has  hitherto  been 
little  wroughL  It  also  abounds  in  the  N  W.  states, 
and  in  one  part  of  Vermont  the  ore  is  said  to 
yield  78  per  cent.  iron.  A  laige  proportion  of 
the  ofe  found  in  this  part  of  the  Union  is  mag- 
netic. Lead  is  next  in  importance:  it  is  found 
in  various  places,  especially  in  Missouri,  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois;  and  its' average  annual  pro- 
duce may  be  estimated  at  about  14,000  tons.  In 
some  parts  of  Wisconsin  the  lead  ore  is  so  very 
rich  as  to  yield  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  lead. 
Copper  has  been  found  in  laige  deposits  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  in  the  peninsula  which  stretches 
into  Lake  Superior.  Immense  sheets,  or  walls,  of 
native  copper  occur  in  some  of  the  mines  in  this 
district;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  tiiat,  though 
only  recently  re-discovered,  they  had  evidently 
been  opened  and  wrought  at  a  remote  period  by  the 
Indians.  Gold  has  bi^n  found  in  small  quantities 
in  certain  parts  of  Virginia,  both  Carolinas, 
Geoi;^ia,  and  Tennessee,  and  at  a  large  scale  in 
the  nvera  and  ravines  at  the  foot  of  the  W.  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  California.  Quicksilver, 
copi>er,  zinc,  manganese,  with  lime  and  building- 
stone,  constitute  the  other  chief  mineral  products. 
Substances  of  volcanic  origin  appear  to  be  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  in  Uie  U.  States,  E.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Po/m/ation.-'-The  progress  of  population  in  the 
II.  States  has  been  rapid  beyond  anj'  previous 
example  in  histor>'.  The  fact,  however,  may  be 
easily  explained,  from  tlie  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  they  have  been  placed.  They  have 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  an  all  but  boundless 
extent  of  fruitful  soil,  and  a  climate  which,  as  it 
is,  speaking  generally,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold,  is  most  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  indus- 
try*; they  are,  also,  well  situated  for  commerce, 
and  enjoy  an  almost  unequalled  extent  of  inland 
na\-igation ;  and  at  the  periml  of  its  discovery  this 
vast  country,  possessing  such  natural  advantages, 
Was  occupied  only  bv  a  few  thousand  savages. 
The  colonists  who  leit  Europe  to  settle  in  Ame- 
rica had  therefore,  after  the  difficulties  incident 
to  the  foundation  of  the  tint  settlements  had  been 
got  over,  unparalleled  opportunities  for  increasing 
in  wealth  and  population.  They  carried  with 
them  the  science  and  the  arts  of  the  most  civilised 
nations  of  the  old  world,  and  they  applied  them 
to  the  culture  of  a  virgm  and  unoccupied  soil. 
Each  colonist  got  as  much  land  as  he  could  cul- 
tivate or  occupy  without  behig  subject  to  any 
charge  for  lordHhip  or  rent,  at  the  same  time  that 
his  taxes  were  quite  inconsiderable.  In  fact,  all 
that  the  colonists  had  to  do  was  to  provide  for 
their  internal  government,  as  Britain  took  upon 
herself  and  defrayed  the  cost  of  their  defence 
against  foreign  aggression.  She,  also,  supplied 
them  with  manufactured  products  at  the  lowest 
jwssible  rates,  so  that  they  were  able  to  apply  all 
their  energies  to  agriculture,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  especially  proti table.  In  such 
A  state  of  things,  the  demand  for  labour  could  not 
be  otlierwise  than  astonishingly  great ;  for  a  high 
rate  of  wages,  combined  with  a  facility  of  pro- 
curing land,  speedily  changes  the  labourers  into 
landlords,  who,  in  their  turn,  become  the  em- 
ployers of  fresh  labourers.  Under  such  circum- 
stances every  man  might  enter  into  matrimonial 
engagements  without  being  deterred,  as  in  old 
settlwl  and  densely  peopled  countries,  by  the  fear 
of  not  being  able  to  proxade  for  the  children  that 
might  be  expected  to  spring  from  them.  In  Ame- 
rica, indeed,  and  in  all  similarly  situated  countries, 
a  large  family  is  a  source  of  wealth ;  marriages, 
in  consequence,  are  at  once  comparatively  general 
and  early.    And  in  addition  to  the  extraoniinary 


stimulus  thus  ^ven  to  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  they  have  been  ever 
since  their  settlement  a  Mand  of  promise,'  to 
which  Industrious  and  ambitious  individuals  in  de- 
pressetl  circumstances  have  been  emigrating  from 
Europe;  and  they  have,  also,  been  *a  cit}'  of 
refuge,'  in  which  the  victims  and  the  foes  of  poli- 
tical or  religious  intolerance  have  found  a  secure 
asylum. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has  been 
ascertained  at  all  times  with  great  mccnncy. 
The  census  is  taken  in  the  states  in  obedience 
to  article  1,  section  2  of  the  constitution,  which 
provides  that  *  representatives  and  direct  taxes 
shall  be  apportioned  amon||[  the  several  states 
which  may  be  included  in  this  union  according  to 
their  respective  numbers;'  and  the  same  section 
directs  that  *the  actual  enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  yean  after  the  first  meetini; 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years.'  Under  these 
provisions,  and  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of 
them,  the  census  of  the  United  States  has  been 
taken  eight  times,  namelv  in  171)0,  in  1800,  in 
1810,  in  1820,  in  1830,  in  1840,  in  1850,  and  in 
1860. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  distinguishing  white 
and  slave,  in  each  decennial  period  from  1800  to 
I860:— 


The  area,  population,  and  number  of  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile  in  various  groups  of  states,  in 
the  year  1860,  and  the  increase,  m  per-centage, 
over*  the  last  decennial  period,  is  given  in  the 
following  table,  in  wliich  the  states  are  arranged 
in  groups : — 


Temrt 

Whit* 
4,304,489 

SUt* 
893,041 

Toul.  Incladlag 
1  •  Pfm  Coloarad  < 

1800 

6,305,925 

1810 

6,86-2,004 

1,191.864 

7,239.814 

181H) 

7,861,937 

1,588,0:J8 

1        9,638.131 

I8;w 

10,537,378 

*i,0O»,04.1 

,      12,866,020 

1840 

14,195,695 

t2,487,466 

17.069,453 

18.W 

1U,55»,114 

8.'i<^,313 

23,191.876 

1860 

26,975,576 

3,963,760 

31,445,089 

1 

I860 

1                       StATJU 

Arm  In 
Sq.  MUei 

No.  of  In. 

PopuUaen 

bsblUDU 

toSq.M. 

Six  New  England  States'    63,272 



3,136,283 

49-56 

Six  Middle  States,  in-    | 

eluding      Maryland,  k  151 ,760  .10^07.661 

69-83 

Delaware,  and  Ohio 

Six    Coagt     Planting 

States,  including   8. 

Carolina,       CJeorgia, 
,  Florida,      Alabama, 

286,077 

4,364,927 

15-25 

1  Mi8Kiasippi,andLoui. 

siona. 

Six      Central      Slave 

States,   namely,  Vir- 

;  ginia,   N.    Carolina, 
■  TenneiBKje,  Kentucky,  ' 

809,210 

6,471,887 

20-93 

;  Mijwouri,     and    Ar- 

kanfOA 

Seven  North  Wcstfim\ 
1  States,  namely,  Indi-  f 

1 

ana,  Illinois,  Michi- \. 
gan.Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Mineeota,  and  Kan- 
1  naa     . 

260,295    6,643,382  j 

22-14 

1 

Texas  .... 

237,321 

604,215  I 

2-56 

California   . 

188,98:2 

379,994  1 

2-01 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  the 
population,  during  the  decennial  period  1850-60, 
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increased  most  rapidly  in  the  seven  North  Western 
states,  and  least  in  the  six  New  England  states. 
The  six  middle  states  had,  in  I860,  the  densest 
population,  which,  however,  was  considerably  less 
»o  than  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  Sweden  and 
Norway  itself,  which  have  the  thinnest  population 
of  any  sute  in  Europe,  have  seven  times  as  many 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  as  Texas  and  Cali- 
fumia.  The  population  of  Prussia  and  Austria  is 
three  times,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  five  times 
as  dense  as  that  of  the  six  New  England  states. 
As  fur  the  Southern  states,  comprismg  the  six 
coast  planting  and  the  six  central  slave  states, 
their  population,  at  the  census  of  1860,  was  only 
half  as  dense  as  that  of  Russia  in  Europe. 

,The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  population 
of  each  state  and  territory  of  the  United  States — 
distinguishing  white,  Indians,  and  slaves,  in  the 
year  1860,  according  to  the  census  returns. 


States 


Alabama .  . 
Arkanms .  . 
California  . 
Connecticut . 
Delaware .  . 
Florida  .  . 
Georgia  .  . 
Illinois  .  . 
Indiana  .  . 
Iowa  .  .  . 
Kansas  .  . 
Kentucky .  . 
Lonisiana  . 
Maine  .  .  . 
Maryland .  . 
Massachuaetts 
Michigan . 
Minesota 
MiBsissippi 
Miaeonri  . 
New  Hampeh. 
New  Jersey  . 
New  York  , 
N.  Carolina  . 
Ohio  .  .  . 
Oregon  .  . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
S.  Carolina  . 
Tennessee  . 
Texas  .  .  . 
Vermont  .  . 
Virginia  .  . 
Wisconsin     . 

Total    .    . 

TBRRTTORtSS 

Colorado  .  . 
Dakota  .  . 
District  of  ) 
Columbia  ) 
Nebraska .  . 
Nevada  .  . 
New  Mexico . 
Uuh  .  .  . 
Washington . 

Total    .    . 

Total  in) 
States  and  \ 
Territories  j 


626,271 
324,143 
838,005 
451,ft04 
90,589 
77,747 
591,550 

1,704,291 

1,888,710 
678,779 
106,890 
918,484 
857,456 
626,947 
615,918 

1,221,482 
789,799 
171,227 
858,899 

1,063,489 
825,579 
646,699 

8,831,590 
629.942 

2,302,808 
52,160 

2,849,259 
170,649 
291,300 
826,722 
420,891 
814,369 

1,047,299 
773,693 


26,699,843 


84,231 
2,676 


160 

435,080 

48 

111,116 

14,655 

— - 

16 

_ 

— 

1,798 

1 

61,745 

38 

462,198 

82 

— 

290 

_ 

65 

— 

189 

2 

33 

226,488 

178 

381,726 

6 



.^ 

87,189 

82 

— . 

2,155 

-i^ 

2,369 

— 

2 

486,631 

20 

114,981 

140 

1,168 

30 

177 

7 

19 


403 

20 

112 

613 


23,370 


2,261 

1 

63 

10,452 
89 
426 


13,292 


Tot,  Inclad' 
Inc  *  Prr* 
Coloarsd  * 


18 
831.059 


402,406 
275,719 
182,566 

490,865 


964,201 
435,450 
879,994 
460,147 
112,216 
140,425 

1,067,286 

1,711,951 

1,350,428 
674,948 
107,206 

1,165,684 
708,002 
628,279 
687,049 

1,231,066 
749,118 
173,856 
791,305 

1,182,012 
326,073 
672,035 

8,880,735 
992,622 

2,339,502 
52,466 

2,906,115 
174,620 
703,708 

1,109.801 
604,215 
315,098 

1,596,318 
775,881 


3,960,531  31,149,806 


3,229 


36,662  3,953,760  31,446,080 


84,277 

4,837 


3,185 

76,080 

15 

28,841 

__.. 

6,857 

_- 

93,516 

29 

40,273 

— 

11,594 

295,276 


The  first  negro  slaves  were  imported  into  Vir- 
ginia in  1619,  and  in  1670  there  were  about  2,000 
n^ro  slaves  in  the  colony.  The  first  slave  ship 
fitted  out  in  the  English  colonies  sailed  from 
Boston  in  1648.  The  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  United  States  was  interdicted  by  law  in  1808. 
In  1774  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Islimd  interdicted 


the  importation  of  slavefl  into  that  colony;  and 
the  next  vear,  and  while  still  a  British  colony, 
passed  a  Jaw  of  emancipation,  bv  declaring  the 
children  of  all  slave  mothers  to  be  bom  free.  Mas- 
sachusetts abolished  slavery  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
in  1780.  Connecticut,  in  1784,  put  a  stop  to  the 
introduction  of  negroes,  and  declared  all  bom  ailer 
March  1  of  that  ^'ear  free  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six.  Pennsylvania  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
slaves  in  1780,  and  declared  free  all  children  of 
slave  mothers  bom  after  the  passing  of  the  law. 
Virginia  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  in 
1778,  and  Maryland  in  1788.  Slavery  was  abo- 
lished in  New  Hampshire  in  1792,  in  New  York 
in  1799,  and  in  New  Jersey  in  1825.  The  great 
civil  war  of  1861-65  practically  abolished  slavery 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  leaving 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  black  race  a 
mere  matter  of  form  on  the  part  of  the  so-called 
slave  states. 

The  total  slave  population  of  all  the  American 
states  and  territories  amounted  to  697,897  in  1790, 
to  893,041  in  1800,  to  1,191,364  m  1810,  to 
1,538,038  m  1820,  to  2.009,043  in  1830,  to  2,487,456 
in  1840,  to  8,204,313  in  1850,  and  to  3,953,587  in 
1860.  The  increase  of  slaves  in  the  several  decades, 
from  1790  to  1800,  was  very  regular,  namely,  in 
round  numbers,  28,  28,  34,  29,  30,  24,  28,  and  24 
percent 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  value  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property  according  to  the 
census  of  1850,  and  the  census  of  1860 ;  also  the 
increase,  and  the  increase  per  cent, : — 


ftdU  KuMf  lad  Panonal 

«^ 

STATKS  AKnTlBKI- 
TOKUES 

Propwtj 

1850 

1860 

DolUn 

DolUrt 

Alabama  .    .    .    . 

228,204,832 

;  496.237,078  117-01 

Arkansas  .    .    .    . 

39.841,026 

219.266,473  460-32 

California     .    .    . 

22,161,872 

207,874,618  837-98 

Connecticut  .    .    . 

165,707,080 

444,274,1141185-32 

Delaware.    .    .    . 

21,062,666 

46,242,181 1 119-64 

Florida     .    .    .    . 

22,862,270 

78,101,600  219-74 

Georgia    .    .    ,    . 

336,426,714 

645,896,-237|  92-66 

Illinois     .    .    .    . 

166,266,006 

871, 860,-282  467-98 

Indiana    .    .    .    . 

202,660,264 

6-28,836,371  160-95 

Iowa 

23,714,638 

247,338,266942-97 

Kansas     .    .    .    . 

—        — 

81,327,895     — 

Kentucky     .    .    . 

301,628,466 

666,043,112120-81 

Lonisiana     .    •    . 

233,998,764 

602,118,668  167-31 

Maine 

122,777,671 

190,211,600,  64-92 

Maryland      .    .    . 

219,217,364 

876.919,9^44    71-93 

Massactiusctts  .    . 

673,342,286 

816,-237,433;  4219 

Michigan.     .    .    . 

69,787,266 

267,163,983  380-18 

Minesota  .    .     .    . 

No  return 

62,294,4131     — 

:Mis8is.-ippl    .    .    . 

228,961,180 

607,8-24,91 11165-26 

Missouri  .    .     .    . 

137,247,707 

601,214,898,265-18 

New  Hampshire    . 

103,662,836 

166,810,860 

60-80 

New  Jersey  (partly 

estimated)      .    . 

200,000,000 

467,918,324 

133-95 

New  York     .    .    . 

1,080,309,216 

1,843,338,517 

70-63 

North  Carolina .    . 

226,800,472 

368,739,899 

68-17 

Ohio 

604,726,r.»0 

1,1 93,898,4-2211 86-54 

Oregon     .    .    .    . 

6,063,474 

28,930,687  471-35 

Pennsylvania    .    . 

722,486,120 

1,416,601,818!  96-06 

Rhode  Island    .    . 

80.508,794 

136,837,688    68-10 

South  Carolina      . 

288.267,694 

648,138,7641  90-16 

Tennessee     .    .    . 

201,246,686 

493,908,892  145-42 

Texas 

62,740,47;{ 

865,200,614  692'44 

Vermont  .    .    .    . 

92,205,049 

122,477,170    82-88 

Virginia  .    .    .    . 

430,701,082 

793,249,681    84-17 

Wisconsin     .    .    . 

42,066,696 

273,671,668  550-72 

District  of    Co-  \ 
Inmbia   .    .       ) 

14,018,874 

41 ,084,946 1 193-06 

Nebraska  Territory 

^        — 

9,131,0661    — 

N.Mexico  Territory 

6,174,471 

20,813,768  302-24 

Utah  Territory     . 

986,083 

6,696,1 18  467-60 

Washington  Ter- 1 
ritory     .    ,      ; 

Totel    . 

—      '  — 

6,601,466     — 

7 ,1  S5,780,22«[  1 0, 1  SH.filC/MJS^l  i&'4^ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrivals 
of  passengers  from  foreign  countries  during  periods 
of  nearly  ten  years  each,  indicating  the  progress 
of  immigration  :— 


Pcrtods 


of 
llnh 


Aincrickii 
Mid  Forviffn 


In  the  10  years  ending  Sep- ) 

cember  80, 1829  .  .  / 
In  the  10 J  years  ending  De- ) 

oembcr31,1839  .  .  [ 
In  the  9}  years  ending  8cp- ) 

tember  30, 1849  .  .  f 
In  the  11^  years  ending  Deo 

cember  81, 1860    . 

In  the  41}  years  ending  De- ) 
cember  31,1860    .       .      } 


i     128,502 

I     688,381 

1,427,837 

I     2,968,194 


161,636 

672,716 

1,479,478 

3,365,691 


6,062,414  .  6,4o9,421 


The  following  is  a  statement  in  which  the 
number  of  immigrants  have  been  spread  over  equal 
decennial  periods,  by  the  aid  of  the  quarterly  re- 
ports. It  shows,  more  clearly  than  the  foregoing 
table,  the  tide  of  immigration  into  the  United 
States:— 


Thrw  Onmu  P«rla«U. 
In  the  10  years  previous  to  June  1, 1840 
In  the  10  years  previous  to  June  1, 1850 
In  the  10  years  previous  to  June  1, 1860 


.       of 
Pocvlgn  Mrth. 

.      662,000 

.  1,558,300 

,  2,707,624 

The  immigration  during  the  years  1860>()3  was 
above  the  average.  The  total  number  of  foreign 
immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1863  amounted  to  196,540.  The  greater 
number  of  those  immigrants  came  from  Ireland. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
ages  of  the  immigrants  on  arrival : — 


Number  of  Agct  •laled  from  1820  lo  \tf60 

At«« 

HalM 

PcmalM 

ToUl 

Under  5 

218,417 

200,676 

419,093 

6  and  under  10     . 

199,704 

180,606 

380,310 

10  and  under  15   . 

194,580 

166,833 

861.413 

15  and  under  20   . 

404,338 

349,765 

754,093 

20  and  under  25   . 

669.853 

428,974 

1,098,827 

25  and  under  30  . 

676,822 

269,554 

846,376 

30  and  under  35    . 

852,619 

163,778 

616,397 

35  and  undisr  40   . 

239,468 

114,165 

853,633 

40  and  upwards   . 
Total    . 

842,022 
3,197,823 

200,322 

642,344 

2,074,663 

6,272,486 

The  places  of  birth  of  the  numbers  of  immigrants 
arriving  in  the  United  States  from  1820  to  I860, 
are  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement :— 


Place  of  Birth 

Nambcr 

302,665 

967.:)«>6 

47.KM0 

7.t)35 

1,420.018 

20^.(»»;3 

16.248 

2,614 

9,S62 

60,432 

1,48(5,044 

21,^)79 

5.'40 

36.129 

l,6o9 

1,374 

286 

87,733 

11,202 

3,718 

10 

626 

England    ..... 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Franco 

Spain 

rortnpal 

Bcl.Ki'ini 

Prtis>ia 

dorinany 

Holland 

Denmark 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Poland 

HuKda 

Turkey  and  Greece  . 
Switzerland      .... 

Italy 

Sicily,  Sardinia,  Consica,  and  Malta 

Euroixj 

FlMMoTBlrUi 

Niunbcr 
117,142 

British  America 

South  America 

6,201 

Central  America  and  Mexico  . 

18.734  : 

West  Indies 

40,487 

China 

41,443 

East  Indies 

127 

Penda 

22 

A.»ia 

27 

Llljeria,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  ) 
Barbaiy  States      ....      J 

84 

Cape  of  Good  Hope         .... 

2 

Africa 

279 

Aiores,  Canary,  Madeira,  and  Cape  | 
de  Verd  Islands    .        .        .        .      / 

8,871 

Sandwich  and  Society  Islands 

86 

Auftralla 

109 

St.  Helena 

17 

Isle  of  France 

3 

83 

Notstated 

Total  Aliens       . 

180,864 

6,062,414 

United  States     . 

Total        .       . 

397,007 

6,469,421 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
naturalised  citizens  residing  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  18G5,  with  the  countries  whence  they 
have  originated:  —  Ireland,  1,611,000;  German 
SUtes.  1,198,000;  England,  430,000 ;  British  Ame- 
rica, 2oD,000 ;  France,  109,000 ;  Scotland,  105,000; 
Switzerland,  64,000;  Wales,  45,000;  Norway, 
43,000;  Holland,  28,000;  Turkev,  28,000;  Italy, 
10,000 ;  Denmark,  10,000 ;  Belgium,  9,000 ;  Poland, 
7,000 ;  Mexico,  7,000 ;  the  Antilles,  7,000 ;  China, 
5,000;  Portugal,  4,000;  Pnissia,  8,000;  various 
countries,  204,000 ;  total,  4,136,000. 

The  rapid  increase  of  popularion,  and  particu- 
larly the  continual  extension  of  the  White  settlers 
further  W.,  will,  ere  long,  go  far  to  extinguish  tbe 
native  races.  The  Sioux  Indians,  estimated  at 
27,000  or  28,000,  still  hold  their  ground  W.  of  the 
MishLsflippi;  and  nearly  all  the  region  from  that 
river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  Ar- 
kansas to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  arc 
inliabited  by  nations  more  or  less  connected  with 
them;  but  of  the  tribes  formerly  inhabiting  the 
country  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  few*  remnants  exist. 
Of  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquins,  there  are  now 
estimated  to  be  only  about  8,000  individuals  in 
all,  chieflv  in  New  York  and  the  New  England 
states.  l\irther  S.  a  few  Cherokees  and  Chick- 
saws  still  occupy  their  original  seats ;  but  a  war 
of  extermination  has  been  latterly  carried  on 
against  the  Indians  of  Florida,  provoked  in  a  great 
measure  by  their  hostility  to  the  whites.  The 
Indians  who  remain  within  the  states  are  allowed 
to  retain  their  own  government;  but  inducements 
have  been  held  out  to  them  either  to  bec<^ime  ci- 
tizens of  the  states  in  Miiich  they  reside,  or  to  emi- 
grate to  the  Platte  country,  W'  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  where  lands  have  been  provided  for  the 
purpose,  and  where  they  are  supplied  with  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  other  necessaries  of  civil- 
ised life. 

The  mortality  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  Stales  amounted  to  302,821  in  1800,  as 
ngainst  323,272  in  1850,  the  average  in  each  of 
tln'se  years  being  as  1*27  to  1*41.  It  varietl,  in 
18r)0,  according  Lo  latitude,  the  nature  of  the  |x)pu- 
lation,  the  soil,  and  other  causes,  from  0-44  per 
cent,  in  "Washington  territory,  to  2*06  per  cent,  in 
Arkansas.  The  next  highest  mortality  to  that  in 
Arkansas  was  in  the  two  states  of  Massachusetts 
and  Louisiana,  and  the  same,  1*76  ytei  cent.,  in 
iMjth.  The  next  highest  (1*74  per  cent.)  is  set 
down  to  the  district  of  Columbia,  in  which  the 
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Thefollo-i-iH 
of  passengpexj 
of  nearly  t^Gi 
of  immigrant;! 


In  the  10  yet 

comber  30 
In  the  lOJ^  y 

cember  31 
In  the  92  yet 

tember  3a 
In  the  11 1  y 

cember  31 

In  the  41  J  y 
cember  31 


The  folio 

number  of  M 
decenuial  p^ 
ports.  It  si 
table,  the  i 
SUtes  :—- 


In  the  10  y&at 

In  the  10  year 
In  the  10  yea! 

The  iminj 
Above  the  af 
im  migrants 
the  year  J  8< 
number  of  t( 

The  subji 
oges  of  the  I 


Ageil 


Under  5 
6  and  unde^ 
10  and  undi 
15  and  undi 
20  and  undl 
25  and  undl 
30  and  nudf 
35  and  und| 
40  and  upvf 


Theplac^ 
arrivmg  in 
are  shown  i 


England    . 
Ireland 
Scotland   . 
Wales 
Great  Briti 
France 
Spain 
Portugal  . 
Belgium    . 
Prussia 
Germany  . 
Holland    . 
Denmark  , 
Nonvay  ai 
Poland     . 
Russia      , 
Turkey  on 
Switzerlan 
Italy 

Sicily,  Sar 
Iceland 
Eurotxi 


■^■V 


,1      'Oj. 
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c&pital  is  situated.  Taking  the  country  by  regions, 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  north-western  states 
show  the  lowest,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  the 
highest  rate  of  mortality. 

Land  and  Agriculture, — In  the  N.  States  ex- 
tensive landholders  arc  not  common ;  and,  where 
they  exist,  a  great  part  of  their  possessions  is  un- 
productive. The  soil  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  its 
owners,  who  in  many  respects  resemble  the  tenants 
of  Scotland,  and  often  perform  a  great  portion  of 
the  manual  labour  of  the  farm.  But  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  which  have  been  long  settled, 
the  farmers  are  opulent,  and  hire  a  good  deal  of 
labour;  and  in  the  more  recently  settled  tracts 
they  do  not  labour  hard  after  the  nret  three  or  four 
years  from  their  settlement.  In  the  S.  estates  are 
larger,  and  in  the  rice  plantations  of  Louisiana  a 
single  field  sometimes  comprises  8CM)  or  400  acres. 
The  price  of  land  is  very  variable  t  near  Phila- 
delphia land  of  fine  quality  and  in  high  condition 
may  be  had  at  from  120  to  200  dollars  an  acre ; 
but  there  produce  of  all  kinds  fetches  a  high  price, 
and  the  straw  of  a  wheat  crop  has  been  sold  at  80 
dollars  per  acre.  In  some  parts  of  New  York,  as 
near  Canandaigua,  2d  doll,  an  acre  is  asked  for 
fine  cleared  land ;  but,  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
state,  land  is  sometimes  sold  by  auction  for  less 
than  one-half  the  price.  Almost  ever}'  farmer  in 
the  E.  states  who  has  a  family,  or  is  is  straitened 
circumstances,  is  willing  to  seU  his  land,  and  move 
to  the  W.  states,  where  he  can  obuin  soil  of  an 
equal  or  better  quality,  and  in  a  finer  climate, 
usually  at  one-twentieth  part  of  the  price.  In 
Michigan,  though  the  prairie  lands  sometimes 
fetch  from  3  to  6  dolls,  an  acre,  the  ^vemment 
upset  price  is  only  1^  dolL,  and  the  rich  land  in 
Illinois,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Union,  is  often  to  be 
had  at  the  same  low  rate.  The  terms  of  rent,  at 
least  in  the  N.,  are  almost  equall^r  variable.  Near 
towns,  and  in  thickly  peopled  districts,  a  small 
rent  is  paid  in  money',  and  a  lease  of  several  years 
taken.  In  remote  situations  land  is  commonly  let 
in  shares  from  year  to  year.  If  the  owner  of  the 
soil  furnish  seed  and  labouring  animals,  he  gets 
two-thirds  of  the  produce;  if  the  tenant  supply 
animals  and  seed,  the  landowner  gets  one-thurd. 
liut  terms  vary  according  to  situation,  soil,  and 
crop. 

ITie  quantity  of  land  unoccupied  within  the  U. 
States  is  of  prodigious  extent.  The  cleared  land 
is  indeed  quite  inconsiderable,  as  compared  with 
the  whole  surface.  In  the  country  E.  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  which,  however,  is  but  of  verj'  limited 
extent,  all  the  land  worth  occupying  belongs  to 
private  ind  ividuals.  But,  even  of  ih  is,  a  ^eat  part 
is  covered  with  forest;  and  in  all  situations  near 
a  village,  or  where  there  is  ready  access  to  water 
carriage,  forest  land  is  more  valuable  than  that 
which  has  been  cleared,  fuel,  in  many  places, 
having  latterly  become  verv  doar.  Except  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  E.  of  the  mountains 
is  generally  so  inferior,  that  much  of  the  hind 
covered  with  woo<l  is  not  worth  cultivating,  and 
should  the  trees  be  cut  down,  it  is  likely  to  remain 
in  pasturage,  or  be  preserved  as  a  forest  for  the 
production  of  new  trees.  The  price  of  farms,  how- 
ever, varies  from  6/.  to  30/.  an  acre,  according  to 
the  qualify  of  soil,  buildings,  and  situation.  This 
part  of  the  states  has  a  comparatively  abundant 
supply  of  labour,  and  a  ready  market  for  all  kinds 
of  produce.  Market  gardenmg  and  dairy  hus- 
bandry are  here  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
industry. 

The  soil  W.  of  the  Alleghanies  is  generally 
much  superior  to  that  on  their  E.  side ;  and  large 
tracts  produce,  for  a  while  at  least,  Indian  corn 
and  wheat  without  manure.    Almost  all  the  land 


in  the  E.  part  of  this  region  belongs  to  jirivate  in-* 
dividuals,  though  a  large  propordon  is  still  covered 
with  forest  trees.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  greater  part  by  far  of  the  country  is 
public  property ;  but,  in  either  case,  great  quan- 
tities of  land  ara  always  in  the  market.  Labour 
can  generally  be  had,  *except  in  the  extreme  W. 
Farm  produce  is  in  constant  demand,  and  prices 
are  regulated  by  the  markets  of  New  Orleans,  to 
which  it  is  sent  by  the  MissiBsippi,  these  being 
in  part  governed  by  the  prices  on  the  E  coast, 
and  inpart  by  those  of  the  Havannah  and  other 
great  W.  Indian  ports.  Manures  are  seldom  used 
except  near  the  larger  towns.  The  price  of  farms 
of  an  equal  quality  of  soil  vary  acconling  to  theur 
distance  from  the  means  of*  transport,  from  a 
dollar  to  12/.  the  acre.  The  money  wages  of 
labour  may  be  stated  to  be  nearly  the  same  from 
the  £.  to  the  extreme  W.,  any*  difference  being 
towards  a  rise  in  the  W.  But  land  is  there  so 
cheap,  that  every  prudent  labourer  is  able  to 
purchase  a  farm  for  himself  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
It  is  onl^r  the  imprudent  who  continue  labourers. 

Speaking  ^nerally,  agriculture  is  little  known 
as  a  science  in  any  part  of  America,  and  but  im- 
perfectly understood  as  an  art ;  and  it  could  not 
rationally  be  expected  that  it  should  bo  other- 
wise. In  all  those  countries  in  which,  as  in  the 
greater  part  of  America,  portions  of  fertile  and 
unoccupied  land  may  be  obtained  for  little  more 
than  a  nominal  price,  the  invariable  practice  is, 
after  clearing  and  breaking  up  a  piece  of  land,  to 
subject  it  to  a  course  of  continuous  cropping ;  and, 
when  it  is  exhausted,  to  resort  to  some  other  tract 
of  new  ground,  leaving  that  which  has  been 
abandoned  to  recover  itself  by  the  aid  of  the  vi$ 
medicatrix  nahtrcs.  But  in  those  parts  of  the 
Eastern  or  Atlantic  States  that  have  been  long 
settled,  and  are  fully  occupied,  this  scourging 
system  can  no  longer  be  advantageously  followed ; 
and  there,  consequently,  a  better  system  of  agri- 
culture i^  beginning  to  be  introduced ;  and  a  ro- 
tation of  crops,  and  the  manuring  of  land,  are 
practised  sometimes  with  more  and  sometimes 
with  less  success.  Still,  however,  even  in  the 
l)est  farmed  districts,  agriculture  is  in  a  very  back- 
ward state ;  and,  except  where  the  land  is  naturally 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  the  produce  is  scanty, 
compared  with  what  is  obtained  in  the  West  Euro- 
pean states,  and  in  Great  Britain  in  particular.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  produce  per 
acre  of  the  com  crops  in  the  state  or  New  York, 
in  contrast  with  what  is  believed  to  be  the])roduce 
of  similar  crops  in  England: — 


Prodnee 

New  Tork;     EngUod 

Wheat         bushels  per  acre 
Barley                    — 
Oats                       — 
Indian  Com          — 

14 
16 
26 
26 

30  or  32 

32 

40 

none 

It  results  from  this  statement  that  the  retunis 
per  acre  are  about  twice  as  great  in  England  as  ui 
New  York,  which  has  some  of  the  best  com  grow- 
ing land  in  the  Union.  In  Ohio,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  productive  of  all  the  states, 
the  results  are  similar,  the  produce  of  wheat  and 
barley  in  it  being  respectively  15|  and  24  bushels 
an  acre.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  these  returns 
may  be  increased ;  but  this  can  only  be  done,  if  it 
be  done  at  all,  by  the  employment  of  greater 
capital  and  skill  in  the  culture  of  the  land.  In 
the  meantime  the  New  York  fanners,  and  those 
of  the  other  Atlantic  States,  have  to  withstand 
the  competition  of  their  neighboim  in  the  newly- 
formed-  states  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
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»  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  extent  of  lands 
improved  and  unimproved,  in  each  of  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1860 :— 


States  and  Terri- 

Land* 

Land! 

T01UK8 

ImproTed. 
IHW* 

UnlniproTwi. 
1860 

Aem 

A  cm 

Alabama 

6,4«i.9«7 

12,687,913 

Arkansas 

l,933,(>:)(i 

7.64)»,918 

California      . 

2,4:W,S8'.» 

6,533,858 

Connecticut  . 

1,830,808 

673,457 

Delaware       .        . 

637,U«5 

367,230 

Florida  .... 

676,464 

2,273,008 

Georgia .        .        .        . 

8,062,758 

18,587,732 

Illinois  .... 

IS.W  1,473 

7,993.557 

Indiana. 

8,161,717 

8,154,059 

Iowa      .... 

3,780.253 

6,649,136 

Kansas  .... 

872,83.5 

1,284,626 

Kentucky       . 

7,644,217 

11,519.059 

Louisiana 

2,734,901 

6,765,879 

Maine    .... 

2,677,216 

8,023,539 

Marj'land 

8,002,269 

1,833,306 

Massiichusetts 

2,155,612 

1,18:J,212 

Michigan       . 

8,419,861 

8,511,581 

Minesota 

554,397 

2,222,734 

Mississippi     . 

6,15<>,008 

11,703.556 

Missouri 

6,246,871 

13,737,938 

New  Hampshire    . 

2,367,039 

1,377,591 

New  Jersey   . 

1,944,445 

1,039,086 

New  York     . 

14,376,397 

6,616,563 

North  Carolina     . 

6,517,284 

17,246,685 

Ohio       .... 

12,665,587 

8,076,561 

Oregon  .... 

895,375 

6,316.817 

Pennsylvania 

10,468,306 

6,548,847 

Rhode  Island 

329,884 

189,814 

South  Carolina      . 

4,572,060 

11,623,860 

Tennessee 

6,897,974 

18,457,960 

Texas     .... 

2,649,207 

20,486,990 

Vermont 

2,758,448 

1,402,396 

Virginia 

11,435,954 

19,578,946 

Wisconsin 

Total  of  States 

8,746,036 

4,153,184 

162,804,621 

244,426,649 

Tebbttordbb. 

Columbia,  District  of   . 

17,474 

16,789 

Dakota  .... 

2,115 

24,333 

Nebraska       .        .        , 

122,682 

601,723 

New  Mexico  . 

149.415 

1,177,055 

Utah      .... 

82,260 

58,898 

Washington  . 

Total  of  Territories 

88,022 

800,897 

466,868 

2,079,695 

Total  of  United  SUtes  . 

163,261,389 

346,508,244 

Maize  is  the  great  staple  of  American  husbandry, 
and  it  grows  on  soil  not  particularly  rich,  as  re- 
spects other  products,  for  a  succession  of  ^rs, 
Avithout  manure,  in  all  the  vigour  and  luxuriance 
of  an  indigenous  plant.  It  has  been  justly  called 
the  ^  meal,  meadow,  and  manure '  of  the  farm,  as 
it  is  used  for  both  human  food  and  the  supply  of 
the  farm  stocis  in  winter,  and  furnishes  more 
nourishment  for  man  or  beast  on  a  given  space, 
and  with  less  labour,  than  any  other  bread-corn. 
Jhit  it  is  not  successfully  cultivated  beyond  laU 
48^  N„  where  it  begins  to  be  superseded  by  the 
grains  of  Europe.  Tennessee  is  the  principal 
maize-growing  state,  and  next  to  it  are  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

The  surface  of  the  New  England  states  w  often 
hilly,  and  the  soil  rocky,  or  of  the  most  inferior 
kind  of  sand.  The  principal  crops  are  oats  for 
horses,  and  rye  for  distillation,  the  com  produce 
of  these  states  being  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
their  inhabs.  Boston,  the  largest  com  and  tlour 
importing  port  in  the  Union,  receives  nearly  all 
her  supplies  of  these  articles  from  the  S.  states. 
Tobacco  is  grown  from  lat.  39°  or  40°  throughout 
all  the  S.,  and  in  a  part  of  the  \V.  states ;  it  b  a 


staple  product  of  Kentacky,  Tennessee,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Missouri.  The  tobacco  of  the  U. 
States  is  of  very  superior  quality ;  but  it  is  a  crop 
which  scourges  the  land,  and  the  labour  attending 
its  cultivation  i»  "very  severe. 

Cotton  and  rice  are  the  great  staples  of  the  S. 
part  of  the  Union ;  the  former  has  even  supplanted 
the  culture  of  tobacco  in  some  of  the  cos.  of  Vir- 
ginia. A  little  cotton  had  been  raised  for  domestic 
use  in  the  Southern  states,  previously  to  the  revo- 
lutionary war ;  but  its  produce  was  quite  incon- 
siderable. In  1790,  the  total  produce  amounted  to 
1,500,000  pounds,  and  in  the  following  year  to 
2,000,000  pounds.  Thenceforth  it  went  'on  in- 
creasing at  an  enormous  rate,  as  exhibited  in 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  produce  of 
cotton  during  the  seventy- two  years  from  1790 
to  18G1 :— 


Tctft 

Poundi 

Ymn 

Pound* 

1790 

1,500.000 

1826 

250,000.000 

1791 

2,000,000 

1827 

270,000,000 

1792 

3,000,000 

1828 

825,000,000 

1793 

6,000,000 

1829 

365,O(X>,000 

1794 

8,000,000 

18:«) 

350.000,000 

1795 

8,000,000 

1831 

885,000,000 

1796 

10,000,000 

1832 

890,000,000 

1797 

11,000,000 

1833 

445,000.000 

1798 

15,000,000 

1334 

inc}  rt<v>  f^oo 

1799 

20,000,000 

1835 

■' >00 

1800 

85,000,000 

1836 

■•-".". .'100 

1801 

48,000.000 

18:)7 

^Mih  niKtjiOO 

1802 

66,000,000 

1838 

iJ^liw'i^ilOO 

1803 

60,000.000 

1839 

M.V/MN».iM)0 

1804 

65,000,000 

1840 

l!^Tn,iHi4^,il00 

1806 

70,000,000 

1841 

G54,fHiO,'IOO 

1806 

80,000,000 

1842 

flTr)/!^^  iKW 

1807 

80,000,000 

1843 

...       .JOO 

1808 

75,000,(H>0 

1844 

812,000,000 

1809 

82,000,000 

1845 

958,000,000 

1810 

85,000,000 

1846 

840,000,000 

1811 

80.000,000 

1847 

711,000,000 

1812 

75,000,000 

1848 

940,000,000 

1813 

75,000,000 

1849 

1,100,000,000 

1814 

70,000,000 

18.50 

860,000,000 

1815 

100,000,000 

1851 

990,000,000 

1816 

124,000,000 

1852 

1,300,000,000 

1817 

180,000,000 

1853 

1,400,000,000 

1818 

125,000,IH)0 

1854 

1,300,000,000 

1819 

167,000,000 

1855 

1,200,000,(00 

1820 

160,000.000 

1856 

1.550,000.000 

1821 

180,000,000 

1857 

1,300.000,000 

1822 

210,000,000 

1858 

1,400,000,000 

1823 

185,000,000 

1859 

1,750.000,000 

1824 

215,000,000 

1860 

2,200,000,000 

1826 

225,000,000 

1861 

1,650,000,000 

American  cotton,  the  produce  of  the  Gosaypium. 
herbaceum^  is  of  two  kinds,  generally  known  by 
the  names  of  »ea  island  and  uptctnd,  The  former 
grows  along  the  low  sandy  islands  off  the  shores 
of  Cafolina  and  fieoixia.  It  is  long  in  the  staple, 
has  an  even  silky  texture,  a  yellowish  tinge,  is 
easily  separated  from  the  seedj  and  is  decidedly 
superior  to  every  other  description  of  cotton 
hitherto  brought  to  market.  Unluckily,  however, 
it  can  be  raised  only  in  certain  situations;  so  that 
its  quantity  is  limited,  and  has  not,  in  fact,  been 
at  all  increased  since  1805.  At  present  97  or  98 
per  cent,  of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
States  consists  of  what  is  denominated  upland, 
from  its  being  grown  on  the  com^mratively  high 
ground  at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  Though  of 
varying  qualities,  it  is  all  short-stapled ;  and  its 
8cy)arati()n  from  the  seed  and  potl,  if  attempted  by 
the  hand,  is  so  very  diilicult,  that  the  cotton  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  and  expense.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, was  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  made 
available  for  home  use,  or  exportation,  in  1791 ; 
and  had  anv  one  then  ventured  to  predict  that 
10,000,000  lbs.  of  upland  cotton  would  ever  be 
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exported,  he  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
vi.^ionary.  But  the  f^enias  of  Mr.  Eli  Whitney 
did  for  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States 
what  Arkwright  did  for  the  manufacturen  of 
Kngland.  He  invented  a  machine  by  which  the 
cotton  wool  is  separated  from  the  pod,  and  cleaned 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  expedition ;  and  in  this 
way  may  be  said  to  have  more  than  doubled  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  his  countrymen.  The 
effect  of  the  machine  has  been,  like  that  of  Ark- 
wright, fdl  but  miraculous.  American  cotton  is 
generally  exported  in  bales,  firmly  packed,  and 
containing  each  ftom  890  to  455  lbs.  The  quan- 
tity of  cotton  produced  per  acre  varies,  on  good 
lands,  from  250  to  800  lbs.)  and  on  inferior  Luids 
from  125  to  150  lbs. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the 
three  great  staples  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco, 
export  from  1821  to  1861,  according  to  a  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States : — 


T-r. 

Cotioo 

BlM 

TobMeo 

Pounds 

Ttinfvn 

1821 

124,893.405 

88,221 

66,858 

18M 

144,675,005 

87,089 

83,169 

18*23 

173,723,270 

101,365 

99,(>()9 

\8iU 

142,369,663 

113,229 

77,88;i 

1825 

176,449,907 

97,015 

75,984 

1826 

204,535,415 

111,063 

6-1,098 

1827 

294,310,115 

113,518 

100,025 

1828 

210,590,463 

175,019 

96,278 

1829 

264,837,186 

132,923 

77,1 :;  I 

1830 

298,459.102 

130,697 

8;i.810 

1831 

276,979,784 

116,517 

86,718 

1832 

322,215.122 

120,827 

1(MJ,S06 

1833 

824,698,604 

144,163 

8i,I.-.3 

1834 

384,717,907 

121,886 

87,979 

1835 

887,858,992 

119,851 

91,353 

1836 

428,631,807 

212,983 

109,042 

1837 

444,211,587 

106,084 

100,282 

1838 

595,952,297 

71,048 

100,593 

1839 

413,624,212 

93,320 

78,995 

1840 

743,941,061 

101,660 

119,484 

1841 

530,204,100 

101,617 

147,828 

1842 

584,717,017 

114,617 

158,710 

1848 

792,297,106 

106,766 

94,454 

1844 

663,633,455 

134,715 

163,042 

1«5 

872,905,996 

118,621 

147,168 

1846 

547,658,055 

124,007 

147,998 

1847 

527,219,958 

144,427 

186,762 

1848 

814,274,481 

100,408 

180,665 

1849 

1,026,602,269 

128,861 

101,521 

1850 

635,381,604 

127,069 

145,729 

1851 

927,287,089 

105,590 

95,945 

1852 

1,093,230,639 

119,733 

137,097 

1853 

1.111,570,870 

67,707 

159,853 

1854 

987,833,106 

105,121 

126,107 

1855 

1,008,424,601 

52,520 

150,213 

1856 

1,351,431,701 

68,668 

116,962 

1857 

1,048,282,475 

64,332 

156,848 

1858 

1,118,624,012 

64,015 

127,670 

1859 

1,386,468,562 

81,820 

198,846 

1860 

1,767,686,838 

84,163 

167.274 

1861 

307,516,099 

89,162 

160,816 

25,456,273,427 

4,412,912 

4,762,108 

Rice  is  produced  chiefly  in  S.  Carolina.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  states  in  1694  from  Mada- 
gascar. The  usual  time  of  planting  rice  is  from 
the  20th  of  March  to  the  20th  of  May,  and  the 
harvest  begins  about  1st  Sept.  No  erain  yields 
more  abundantly.  From  40  to  70  bushels  an  acre 
is  an  ordinary  crop,  but  80  and  90  bushels  are 
often  produced  on  strong  lands,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  being  overflowed  by  a  river  or  reservoirs. 
The  water  is  not  let  in  upon  the  field  till  after 
the  second  hoeing,  and  is  kept  on  frequently  for 
30  days. 

The  su^-cane  grows  in  low  and  warm  situa^ 
tions  as  high  as  lat.  88^,  but  the  climate  does  not 


suit  well  N.  of  31°  80'.  In  Louisiana,  however, 
it  is  cultivated  with  success,  though  the  crop  is 
very  variable.  Several  varieties  of  the  cane,  a  i 
the  African,  Otaheite,  W.  Indian,  and  Kibband, 
are  grown.  The  lost  is  the  most  prolific  of  juice, 
and  an  acre  of  ground,  properly  managed,  will 
yield  a  hhd.  of  sugar.  In  the  N.  part  of  the 
Union,  as  in  Canada,  maple  sugar,  a  saccharine 
matter  derived  from  maple  trees,  either  gro'tving 
wild  or  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  is  extensively 
collected.  The  trees  are  tapped  two  or  three 
inches  into  the  wood  to  obtain  the  sap,  from  which 
the  sugar  is  extracted,  some  time  in  February  or 
the  b^iuning  of  March.  The  holes  are  made  in 
a  slanting  direction,  in  which  sprouts  of  alder  or 
sumach  are  placed ;  but  they  are  plugged  up  as 
soon  as  the  sap  is  drawn.  The  tree  does  not  become 
impoverished  by  repeated  tappings.  There  are 
instances  on  the  Hudson,  where  ^e  process  has 
been  continued  for  50  vears. 

Indigo  was  formerly  raised  in  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  but  its  culture  has  been  superseded  by 
that  of  cotton.  Some  good  wine  has  been  pn»- 
duced  in  the  same  states,  and  the  vine  and  mul- 
berry tree  are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Union, 
without,  however,  having  yet  uecome  objects  of 
much  attention.  Fruits  of  most  temperate  and 
tropical  climates,  and  European  vegetables,  thrive 
well.  The  apples  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  are  decidedly  the  best  variety  of  the  fruit 
that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  Uemp,  flax, 
and  hops  are  frequent  crops  in  the  N.  and  W. 
states. 

Most  European  travellers  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  Eastern  states.  Near 
New  York  the  cattle  grazing  .on  the  scanty  herbage 
appear  mere  starvelings,  and  smaller  than  some  of 
the  Highland  cattle  of  Scotland.  The  sheep  are 
even  more  miserable-looking  than  the  cattle;  pigs 
correspond ;  and  the  horse  alone  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  wretchedness,  some  fine  animals  of 
this  species  being  met  with.  The  same  appears  to 
be  the  case  in  the  New  England  states,  sometimes 
even  on  superior  farms,  and  with  cattle  originally 
of  a  ^ood  breed.  This  inferiority  of  the  cattle  in 
the  Eastern  states  has  been  explained  as  follows 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  (Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  90) :— *  In 
a  thinly-iieopled  country,  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  forests  and  waste  fields  are  sufficient 
to  support  indifferently  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  farmer,  with  very  little  aid  from  him  in  the 
severest  and  scarcest  season.  He,  therefore,  finds 
it  more  convenient  to  receive  them  from  the  hands 
of  nature  in  that  indifferent  state  than  to  keep  up 
their  size,  by  a  care  and  nourishment  that  would 
cost  him  much  labour.'  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
cause  of  the  lean  and  wretched  condition  of  the 
cattle  in  most  parts  of  the  Atlantic  states ;  but, 
wherever  the  pastures  are  of  especial  excellence, 
the  cattle  are  comparatively  good ;  and  fine  grass 
lands  are  not  unfrequent  even  in  the  old  settled 
states.  An  English  traveller,  Mr.  Shirreff".  says 
of  the  Genessee  flats  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
*  Perhaps  no  gentleman's  park  in  Britain  equals 
them  in  fertility  and  beauty.  They  differ  from 
the  rest  of  the  surface  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
in  havuig  been  cleared  by  nature ;  and  ore  chietly 
in  grass,  affording  the  richest  pasturage  I  ever 
saw,  with  the  exception  of  some  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.'  But 
the  great  cattle-breeding  states  are  in  the  W. ; 
and  herds  of  some  thousands  are  brought  up  from 
Kentucky,  for  sale  at  New  York.  They  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  Hereford  cattle,  and 
when  4  or  5  years  old  are  estimated  to  weigh  at 
an  average  80  stone.  The  dairy  is  now  attracting 
considerable  attention  in  some  states,  and  the  ex-* 
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ports  of  cheese  have  astonishingly  increased.  On 
improved  farms  the  sheep  are  mostly  crosses  of  the 
Saxon  and  Merino ;  for,  though  the  Leicester  and 
Cotswold  breeds  are  reared,  the  former,  particularly 
if  pure,  is  not  found  to  answer.  'ITic  stock  of  sheep, 
in  1860,  amounted  to  23,317,756.  Illinois  appears 
to  be  the  state  best  adapted  for  Bheep,  as  it  is  for 
most  other  kinds  of  husbandry ;  and  so  much  of 
its  surface  remains  to  be  disposed  of,  that,  esti- 
mating the  fleece  of  a  Merino  sheep  at  8  lbs., 
and  its  price  at  GO  cents  the  lb.,  the  wool  of  one 
sheep  in  a  year  will  nearly  purchase  1^  acre  of 
land.  Wool  can  be  transported  from  Illinois  to 
the  F.  states  for  3  or  4  cents  per  lb. 

The  stock  of  liogs  in  the  U.  States  amounted  to 
82,555,267  in  18tiU,  and  their  breeding  and  fatten- 
ing is  a  most  important  branch  of  rural  economy. 
Except,  indeed,  in  seasons  when  there  is  a  large 
export  of  Indian  com  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
potato,  almost  the  entire  produce  of  that  grain  is 
employed  in  distillation  and  in  the  feeding  of  hogs. 
The  latter  are  usually  allowed  to  run  wQd  in  the 
woods  till  5,  6,  or  7  weeks  before  they  are  to 
be  killed,  when  they  are  turned  into  the  fields 
of  Indian  com  to  fatten  and  harden  their  flesh. 
Ohio  is  the  principal  hog-feeding  state,  the  kill- 
ing and  packing  departments  of  the  business 
having  b^  gradually  concentrated  in  and  about 
Cincinnati. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  live 
stock,  and  quantities  of  miscellaneous  articles  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  in  each  of  the  years 
1850  and  I860:— 


Un  Stock  and  MI*c«llaD«ou« 

Articka 

1850 

18S0 

Horses        .       .    No. 

4,336,719 

6,115,458 

Aeseeand  Mules.      „ 

brf9,3Z\ 

1,129,5  3 

Milch  Cowa         .      „ 

6,38/),094 

8,728,862 

Working  Oxen    .      „ 

1.700,694 

2,240,076 

Other  Cattle       .      „ 

10,-i93,069 

14,671,400 

^IJeep 

21,723,220 

28,317,756 

Swine.        .        .      „ 

30,354,213 

32,555,267 

Total  Value  of  )     nnllars 

Livestock      1   ^^"*^ 

544,180,516 

1,107,490,216 

Value  of  Ani- 

mals slaugh-  ■       „ 

tered 
Rye     .        .        .  Bushels 
Ginned  Cotton   .    BaloA 

111,708,142 

212,871,658 

14,188,813 

20,976,286 

2,445,793 

5,198,077 

Peas  and  Beans  .  Bushels 

9,219,901 

16,188,013 

Sweet  Potatoes   .      „ 

38,268.148 

41,606,302 

Barley         .        .      „ 

6,167,016 

15,635,119 

Buckwheat         .      „ 

8,l».X>,912 

17,661.914 

Orchanl  ProdactA,Dollar8 

7,723,186 

19,759,361 

Wine  .        .        .  Gallons 

221,249 

1,860,008 

Production   of) 

Market    Gar-  -   Dollars 
dens  .        .      j 
Hay     .        .        .    Tons 

5,280,080 

15,541,027 

13,838,642 

19,129,128 

Clover  Seed         .  Bushels 

46M.978 

929,010 

GrasaSeed  .        .      „ 

416,831 

90t),386 

Hemp: — 

Dew  rotted      .    Tons 

83,1  P3 

83,247 

Water  rotted   .      „ 

1,678 

3,943 

Other  prepared      „ 

— 

17,300 

Hope  .        .        .    Lbs. 

3,497,029 

11,010.012 

Flax    .        .        .      „ 

7,709.676 

3,783,079 

Flaxseed      .        ,  Bushels 

562.312 

611.927 

.Silk  Cocoons        .     Lbs. 

]0,S13 

6,562 

Sugar:— Maple  .  llhOs. 

34,2r):M;i6 

88,868.884 

Cane    .      „ 

237,133 

302,20r, 

Molasses  :— 

„        Cane       .  Gallons 

12,700,991 

16,337,080 

„        Sorghum       „ 

— 

7,235,025 

Maple     .      ., 

— 

1,944,594 

Beeswax     .        .    Lbs. 
Honey         .        .      „ 

}  14,8r>3,690J 

1,357.864 
25,028,991 

The  condition  and  mode  of  life  of  the  agricul- 
tural pop.  is  very  different  in  dill'LTOiit  parts  of 
this  extensive  region.    The  XE.  slates,  the  oldest 


settled  portions  of  the  country,  bear  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  Great  Britain.  The  villages  of 
New  England  are  uniformly  clean,  airy,  and  neat, 
with  spacious  openings  near  the  centre,  in  which 
churches  form  the  most  prominent  featurew  The 
houses  arc,  in  some  instances,  built  of  bride,  but 
more  frequently  of  wood,  painted  white,  snd  with 
green  Venetian  blinds  opening  to  the  outside. 
Both  churches  and  dwelling-houses  seem  to  be 
painted  annually  {  at  least  they  are  never  seen  in 
the  slightest  degree  dingy  coloured.  The  houses 
of  every  size  and  fabric  have  a  light  appearance 
from  the  number  of  windows  they  contam.  They 
seldom  indicate  either  extensive  wealth  or  poverty 
in  the  inmates,  and  the  villages  want  only  the 
judicious  aid  of  flowers  and  shrubs  to  render  them 
beautiful.  Landscape  gardening,  and  stmilsr 
ornamented  work,  is,  however,  very  backward  in 
America. 

In  the  newly  settled  states  of  the  W.,  the 
farmer  must  dispense  with  much  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  E.,  and  live  in  his  log-house  with  a 
few  necessary  articles  of  furniture,  in  the  rudest 
and  most  primitive  manner.  But  if  his  style  of 
life  be  less  comfortable,  he  reaps  the  benefit  of  his 

?rivations  in  a  more  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth, 
'he  settler  of  Illinois  places  his  house  on  the 
forest  or  on  the  open  field  as  fancy  may  dictate. 
The  prairie  furnishes  summer  and  winter  food  for 
any  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  poultry  and 
pigs  shift  for  themselves  until  the  cn)p8  ripen. 
With  the  preliminary  of  fencing,  the  plough  en- 
ters the  vii^in  soil,  which,  in  a  very  few  months 
nflerwards,  yields  a  most  abundant  crop  of  In- 
dian com,  and,  on  its  removal,  everv  agricultural 
operation  may  be  executed  with  lacihty.  Pas- 
toral, arable,  or  mixed  husbandry'  may  be  at 
once  adopted,  and  produce  of  all  kinds  obtained  in 
profusion. 

The  agricultural  labourers  of  the  TJ.  States  are 
well  fed.  and  generally  efficient.  The  hours  of 
lal)our  are  usually  from  sunrise  to  simset*  Near 
New  York  farm  labourers  get  from  10  to  12  dolhus 
a  month,  with  bed  and  board,  including  washing; 
spademen  get  76  cents  a  day,  without  board,  all 
the  year  round.  Near  Philadelphia,  wages  are 
about  the  same.  In  Michigan,  where  labour  is 
scarce,  a  good  farm  he/p  obtains  120,  and  an  in- 
diflcrent  one  100  dollars  a  year,  with  bed  and 
board ;  and  a  female  he/p  receives,  in  private  fami- 
lies, one  dollar  a  week.  An  ordinarv  farm  labourer 
in  Illinois  gets  the  value  of  80  acres  of  land  a 
year:  in  Britain,  due  allowance  toeing  made  for 
the  Ixmrd  of  the  labourer,  he  does  not  get  1-lOth 
of  the  value  of  an  acre  of  good  land ;  so  that,  when 
wages  are  compared  with  land,  the  farm  labourer 
of  Illinois  is  about  800  times  better  rewarded  than 
in  Britain. 

Manufactures. — Manufacturing  ittdustry  in  the 
United  States,  though  very  considerable,  is  car- 
ried on  under  several  disadvantages  incident  to 
the  situation  of  the  country.  Under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  wliich  America  is  placed,  agri- 
culture Is  necessarily  the  most  advantageous  em- 
ployment in  which  her  poinilation  can  engsge : 
and  it  is  a  short-sighted  ptilicy  to  endeavour,  by 
dint  of  custom-hou.«e  regulations,  to  force  up  a 
manufacturing  interest.  The  boundless  extent  of 
her  fertile  and  unoccupied  land  gives  her  extraor- 
dinary advantages  as  compared  with  almost  every 
other  people  in  respect  of  agriculture ;  but  she  ha's 
no  such  advantage  as  regartls  manufactures ;  and 
yet  it  is  plain  that,  unless  the  workpeople  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union  realised  the  same  rate  of  wages,  and  the 
capitalists  the  same  rate  of  profits  that  is  realised 
by  the  workmen  and  capitalists  engaged  in  agri- 
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cnltvre,  they  would  cither  never  engage  in  the 
former,  or  speedily  abandon  it  for  the  latter. 
Hence  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  establish  the 
finer  branches  of  manufacture  in  America,  without 
burdening  similar  articles  when  imported  from 
abroad  with  heavy  duties.  The  coarser  descrip- 
tion of  articles,  or  those  which  are  bulky  and 
heavy,  and  in  which  the  value  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial exceeds  the  value  of  the  workmanship,  must 
of  course,  in  America  as  elsewhere,  be  always 
prod  need  at  home.  But  the  finer  description  of 
^ootls,  or  those  of  which' the  value  or  price  is  prin- 
cipally made  up  of  wa^es  and  profits,  would,  but 
for  the  interference  ot  congre^,  be  wholly  im- 
ported from  countries  in  which  wages  and  profits 
are  comparatively  low.  And  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  every  attempt  to  limit  or  hijider  such  im- 
portation is  inconsistent  with  and  subversive  of 
every  sound  principle  of  political  economy.  If 
the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  now  carried 
on  in  the  United  States  cannot  exist  without  a 
high  duty  being  laid  on  foreign  cottons  and  wool- 
lens, it  is  plain  that  the  existence  of  such  manu- 
factures obliges  every  individual  in  the  United 
States  to  pay  the  additional  price  of  the  duty  for 
every  yard  of  foreign  produce  that  he  has  occasion 
to  use.  And  even  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  prohibi- 
tion withdraws  a  large  portion  of  the  public  capi- 
tal and  industry  from  employments  in  which 
America  has  an  advantage,  to  make  them  be 
vested  in  employments  in  which  the  advantage  is 
on  the  side  of  others. 

No  doubt  America  will  gradually  become  more 
and  more  suitable  for  manufacturing  industry. 
Her  conunand  of  water-power  and  coal,  and  her 
facilities  for  internal  transport  and  navigation, 
are  circumstances  eminently  favourable  to  manu- 
factures. Still,  however,  it  is  certain  that  her 
natural  progress  to  manufacturing  eminence  can- 
not be  advantageously  hastened  by  the  policy  on 
which  she  has  embarked.  When  population  has 
become  dense  in  America,  and  her  unoccupied 
land  has  been  generally  appropriated,  she  will 
necessarily  undertake,  and  will  no  doubt  success- 
fully carry  on,  such  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry as  are  suitable  to  her  peculiar  capabilities ; 
but  this  natural  development  of  her  maturer 
growth  cannot  be  profitably  forwarded  by  inter- 
fering with  the  free  exercise  of  industry. 

The  subjoined  table  furnishes  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  United 
States,  showing  the  total  value  of  the  productions 
of  the  leading  manufactures  in  the  year  ended 
June  Ist,  1860 :— 


ValnflofPro. 

Leaoiko  Maxcfactukks 

duce la 

RoundNumben 

Dollan 

Flour  and  Meal 

224,000.000 

Cotton  Goods 

iiA,ono,ooo 

Lumber 

96,000,000 

Boots  and  Shoes 

90,000,000 

Leather,  including  Morocco  and  Pa- ) 
tent  Leather    .       .       .        .      j 

72,000,000 

Clothing 

70,000,000 

Woollen  Goods 

69,000,000 

Machinery,  Steam  Engines,  &c  . 

47,000,000 

Printing  :  Book,  Job,  and  Newspaper 

42,000,000 

Sugar  Reflning 

88,6110,000 

Iron  Founding 

28,600,000 

Spirituous  Liquors       .        .        ,        . 

26,000,000 

Cabinet  Furniture        .... 

24,000,000 

Bar  and  other  rolled  Iron     . 

22,000,000 

Pig  Iron 

19,500,000 

Malt  Liquors 

18,000,000 

Agricultural  Implements     . 

17,800,000 

Paper    ....... 

17,600,000 

Soap  and  Candles         .... 

17,000,000 

The  American  cotton  mannfacture,  though  con- 
sisting principally  of  coarse  fabrics,  is,  in  extent 
and  value,  next  to  that  of  the  U.  Kingdom.  It 
is  principally  located  in  the  New  England  States, 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  which  has  nearly  half 
the  manufacture,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  American  fabrics  consist 
principally  of  shirtings,  sheetings,  printed  cali- 
coes, yams,  and  sail-cloth,  in  which  the  raw 
material  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
finished  articles.  Lowell  is  the  princiiml  seat  of 
the  manufacture  in  Massachusetts. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  has  been  exten- 
sively carried  on  from  an  early  period  in  the  hii»- 
tory  of  the  states;  but  it  is  principally  conducted 
in  private  families,  and  it  is  only  m  recent  times 
that  woollen  factories  have  been  established  on 
any  large  scale.  Broad  cloths,  cassimeres,  satinets, 
flannels,  jeans,  linseys,  blankets,  yarn,  and  carpet;^ 
are  the  goods  principally  made. 

The  manufactures  of  leather,  and  articles  made 
of  leather,  gf  linen  and  linen  yam,  iron  and  hard- 
ware, glass,  soap,  and  candles,  are  all  carried  on 
extensively.  Steam-engines,  and  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  nails,  fire-grates,  and  stoves,  chain 
cables,  agricultural  and  mechanical  implements, 
and  fire-anns,  are  extensively  manufactured ;  but 
all  the  finer  descriptions  of  hardware  and  cutler}*^, 
and  a  great  variety  of  hardware  articles,  are  im- 
ported from  England.  Vast  quantities  of  whisky 
are  distilled  in  N.  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  New- 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  other  states.  Cincin- 
nati, in  Ohio,  is,  however,  the  grand  centre  of  tho 
whisky  manufacture.  It  ia  wholly  made  from 
Indian  com. 

The  returns  of  the  domestic  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  including  fisheries  and  the  produce 
of  the  mines,  show  that  whereas,  according  to  the 
census  of  1850,  their  total  value  waa  1,019,106,616 
dollars,  it  amounted  for  the  year  ending  on  June 
1,  1860,  to  1,900,000,000  dollars,  or  an  increase  of 
more  than  86  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  is  supported,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  manufacturing  industry. 

Commerce, — The  commerce  of  the  United  States 
is  most  extensive,  though  scarcely  commensurate 
with  the  immense  area  of  the  country,  and  the 
wealth  and  acti\mty  of  its  inhabitants.  Subjoined 
is  a  statement  exhibiting  a  summary  view  of  tho 
exports  of  domestic  produce,  specie'  and  bullion, 
of  the  United  States,  from  June  30, 1847,  to  June 
30,  1861 :— 


TeM^ 

«odlnff 

ManofMturca 

RawProdoe* 

Smwieaod 
Bullion 

DoHan 

DoHan 

Dollan 

June  80. 1847 

10,476,845 

1,626,076 

62,620 

1848 

12,858,758 

974,042 

2,700,412 

1849 

11,280,076 

904,980 

966,874 

1860 

15,196.461 

953,664 

2,046,679 

1881 

20,136,967 

1,437,680 

18,069,580 

1862 

18,862,98  1 

1,545,767 

87,437,837 

1868 

22,699,930 

l,736,-264 

23,648,635 

1864 

26,849,411 

2,764,781 

88,234,666 

1866 

28,833,299 

2,378,317 

53,957,418 

1866 

80,970.992 

8,126,429 

44,148,279 

1857 

29,653,267 

3,290,486 

60,078,353 

1858 

80,872,180 

2,320,479 

42,407,246 

1869 

83,863,660 

2,676,322 

57,502.805 

1860 

39,803,080 

2,279,308 

66,946,851 

1861 
Total. 

86,418,264 

8,543,696 

23,799.870 

868.165,600 

81,661,289 

461,897,424 

The  subjoined  table  gives  a  summary  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  exports,  the  growth,  pro- 
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(lucse,  and  manufactare  of  the  United  States  during 
the  two  years  ending  June  30, 1861 :— 


PRODUCTS 

T««r  endinir 

Juue30,mtX) 

Ynrmdtng 

Jttnf9  30, 

1861 

Tllft  SEA, 

Dollan 

DolUn 

Figheries— Oil,  Spermaceti 

1,789,089 

2,110,823 

Oil,  Whftlo  and  other  Fish      . 

637,547 

681,264 

Whalebone       .        .        .        . 

896,293 

736,552 

Spermaceti  and  Sperm  Caiidlea 

ftl,8l'9 

143,907 

Fish,  Dried  or  Smoked    . 

690,088 

634,941 

Fish,  Pickled  .       .       .       . 

191,634 

244,028 

PnoDucrre  of  thr  Forest. 

Wood— Staves  and  Heading      . 

2,365.516 

1,959,392 

Shingles 

169,546 

108,610 

Board,  Plank  and  Scantling  . 

2,777,919 

2,092,949 

Hewn  Timber 

231,668 

97,875 

Other  Lumber 

706,119 

441,979 

Oak  Bark  and  other  Dye 

164,260 

189,476 

All  Manufootuies  of  Wood     . 

2,703,095 

2,344,079 

Naval  Store»-Tar  and  Pitch    . 

161,404 

143,280 

Rosin  and  Turpentine    . 

1,818,238 

1,060,257 

Afihes,  Pot  and  Pearl      . 

822,820 

661,547 

Ginseng  .        .        .        .        . 

295,766 

292,899 

Skins  and  Purs 

1,533,208 

878,466 

Products  of  Aqricultore. 

Of  Animals— Boef      . 

2,674,324 

1,676,773 

Tallow 

1,598,176 

2,942,370 

Hides 

1,036,260 

673,818 
223,246 

Homed  Cattle 

1,032,426 

Butter 

1,144,321 

2,356.985 

Cheese 

1,665,630 

3,321,631 

Pork,  Pickled  .        .        .        , 

3,132,313 

2.609,818 

Hams  and  Baoon     .       .       . 

2,273,768 

4,848,339 

Lard 

4,545,831 

4,729,297 

Wool; 

389,512 

237,846 

Hogs 

877,604 

3,267 

Horses 

233,368 

193,420 

Mules 

168,080 

191,873 

Sheep 

38,613 

28,417 

Vegetable  Food— Wheat    . 

4,076,704 

88,813,624 

Flour 

16,448,507 

24,645,849 

Indian  Com    .        .        .        . 

2,899,808 

6,890,865 

Indian  Meal    .        .        .        . 

912,075 

682,003 

Rye  Meal        .        .        .        . 

48,172 

66,761 

Rye,  Oats,  and  other  smaU  ) 
Grain  and  Pulse  .        .      j 

1,068,304 

1,124,666 

Biscuit  or  Ship  Bread     . 

478,750 

429,708 

Potatoes 

2JM,673 

286,508 

Apples 

99,803 

269,363, 

Onions 

60,786 

102,578; 

Rico 

2,567,399 

1,882,178 

Other  Producta— Cotton    . 

191,W6,65o 

34,051,483! 

Tobacco 

15,906,547 

13,784.7101 

Hemp 

9,531 

8,608, 

Clover  Seed     .        .        .        . 

696.919 

1,063,14  ll 

Flaxseed         .        .        ,        . 

8,810 

49,6091 

Brown  Sugar  .       .       .        . 

103,244 

801,329 

Hops 

32,866 

2,006,053 

MAXUFACTUnKS, 

Leather       

674,309 

656,202 

Leather,  Boots  and  Shoes  . 

782,525 

779,876 

Cables  and  Cordage    . 

246,572 

266,274 

Salt 

129,717 

144,046 

Lead 

60,446 

6,241 

Iron— Pig  .        ,        .        .        . 

19,143 

26,826 

Bar          .        .        .        .        . 

38.257 

15,411 

Kails       .       ,       .       .       . 

188,754 

270,084 

Castings 

282,848 

76,750 

Other  Manufactures  of   . 

6,174,040 

6,586,576 

Copper  and  Brass,  and  Mann- ) 
facturesof       .        .        .      ) 

1,664,122 

2,876,029 

Drugs  and  Medicines 

1,118,466 

1,149,433 

Cotton    Goods— Printed    or) 
Coloured      .        .        .      | 

8,366,449 

2,216,032 

White,  other  than  Duck . 

1,403,606 

1,076,969 

Duck 

882,089 

800,668 

AU  other  Manufactures  of     . 

6,792,752   4,364,8791 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin  . 

26,033,678' 10,488,690 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion    . 

80,913,173,13,311,280 

The  following  is  a  statement  exhibiting  the  ex- 

g>rts  to  and  the  imports  from  Canada,  and  other 
ritish  possessions  in  North  America,  to  the  United 
States,  from  July  1, 1851,  to  June  30, 1861,:— 


YfW  rndlDK 

Eiportt 

Import. 

Dnllsn 

OoUan 

June  80,  1852 

10,609,016 

6,110.299 

„         1858 

18,140,642 

7,550,718 

„        1854 

24,666,860 

8,927.560 

,        1856 

27,806,020 

15,186,734 

,        1856 

29,029,840 

21,310,431 

„        1867 

34,262,482 

22,124,296 

1858 

23,651,727 

15,806,519 

1859 

28,154,174 

19,727,561 

,        1860 

14,183,114 

18,861,673 

,        1861 

13,522,899 

14,791,684 

Total 

308,826,783 

150,347,865 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of 
imports  cndmg  30th  June,  1862 : — 


From 


Russia  and  its  Possessious    . 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway     .        .        ,        . 
Swedish  West  Indies .       , 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies  .       .       .        . 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indies     .       .       .       . 
„     West  Indies     .       .       .       . 

„     Guiana 

Belgium , 

United  Kingdom  :-*  England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

British  Possessions:— Gibraltar   . 

Malta 

East  Indies 

Australia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.     . 
West  Indies         ..        .        .        . 

Guiana 

Honduras 

Canada        ,       .        .        .        . 
Other  North  American  Colonies 
France  on  the  Atlantic 

„  Mediterranean 

French  North  American  Possessiona 
„     West  Indies    .       .       .       . 

„      Guiana 

Qpaln  on  the  Atlantic  .... 
„         Mediterranean 
Canary  Islands  .        .        .        .       '. 
Philippine  Islands     .       .       .       . 

Cuba 

Porto  Eieo 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Axores 

Italy  r—SardlnU 

Tu«cany 

Two  Sicilies         .        .        .        . 
Trieste  and  other  Austrian  Ports 

Ionian  Islands 

Greece 

Turkey  and  Egypt        .... 

Haytl 

San  Domingo 

Mexico 

Central  America   .        .       .       .       . 

New  Granada 

Venesnela 

BrazU 

Uruguay  or  Cisplatine  Republic  . 
Argentine  Republic      .       .       .        . 

Chili 

Peru 

Sandwich  Islands  .       .       .       .        . 

China 

Wliale  Fisheries 

South  Sea  IsUnds 

Other  Countries    .       ,       •       .       . 


Total 


r  Dollars 
1  £ 


Dottan 


641,242 

150 

259,419 

13,602 

627 

231,744 

9,003,841 

6,926.ni 

1,662,454 

325,654 

476,130 

341,349 

1,435,404 

85,172,763 

1,383,221 

75,466 

109.004 

16,782 

3,066,952 

122.688 

811,686 

1,789,661 

332,664 

174,780 

16,253.162 

4,046,848 

6.740,286 

2,095,180 

89,684 

13,313 

132,553 

277,543 

909.566 

16,249 

1,065,772 

20,931,983, 

3,195,320 

88,492 

20,936 

61,462 

365.147 

400,964 

1,685,967 

89,198 


690,448 
1,675,267 

836.656 
2,684,852 

144,161 
2,402,986 
8,022,186 
12,787,898 

284,263 
1,973,852 
1,670,280 

166,672 

684,470 
7,469,318 

403,890 

93.118 

1,883,272 


206,771,729 
42,869,110 
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Fitheriet  and  NavigtaUm, — NotwitbBtandinf^  the 
extraordinary  temptations  to  engage  in  agncul- 
ture  afforded  by  the  cheapness  and  facility  of 
obtaining  land,  the  Americans  have  always  been 
distinguished  by  their  skill  in  fisheries  and  navi- 
gation, and  by  the  vigour  and  success  with  which 
they  have  pursued  those  branches  of  industry-. 
They  commenced  the  whale-fishery  in  1690,  and, 
for  about  fifty  years,  found  an  ample  supply  offish 
on  their  own  shores ;  but  the  whale  havmg  aban- 
doned them,  the  American  navigators  entered 
with  extraordinary  anlour  into  the  fisheries  carried 
on  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Oceans.  From 
1770  to  1775,  Massachusetts  employed  annually 
183  vessels,  carrying  13,820  tons,  in  the  former, 
and  121  vessels,  carrying  14,0*26  tons,  in  the  latter. 
Mr.  Burke,  in  his  famous  speech  on  American 
aft'airs,  in  1774,  adverted  to  this  wonderful  display 
of  daring  enterprise  as  follows : — '  As  to  wealth,' 
said  he,  *  which  the  colonists  have  drawn  from  the 
sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that  matter  fully 
opened  at  your  bar.  You  surely  thought  these  acqui- 
sitions of  value,  for  they  seemed  to  excite  your 
envy ;  and  yet  the  spirit  by  which  that  enterpris- 
ing'employment  has  been  exercised  ought  rather, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  raised  esteem  and  admi- 
ration. And  pray,  sir,  what  in  the  world  is  equal 
to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  New  England  people  carry 
on  the  whale  fishery.  While  we  follow  them 
among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold 
thom  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits;  while  we 
are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  circle,  we 
find  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite 
region  of  polar  cold;  that  they  are  at  the 
antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent 
of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too 
remote,  and  too  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp 
of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting- 
place  for  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the 
equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than 
the  accumulated  winter  of  both  poles.  We  learn 
that  while  some  of  them  draw  the  line  or  strike 
the  harfioon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the 
longitude  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil  No  sea,  but  what  is  vexed 
with  their  fisheries ;  no  climate  that  is  not  wit- 
ness to  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of 
Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the 
dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enter- 
prise, ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy 
mdustry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pur- 
sued by  this  recent  people — a  people  who  are 
still  in  the  gristle,  and  not  hardened  into  man- 
hood.' 

The  progress  of  American  shipping  is  exhibited 
in  the  subjoined  table,  which  gives  the  registered 
sail-tonnage,  as  well  as  the  total  tonnage,  of  the 
United  Sutes  from  the  year  1789  till  the  year 
1863:— 


TMrmdlnc 

Bcglitorcd  Sidl 
Tonnmge 

ToUlToDoag* 

Tons 

Ton* 

Dec.  81, 

1789 

123,893 

201,562 

1790 

846,264 

274,377 

1791 

882,110 

602,146 

3792 

411,488 

664,467 

1798 

867,734 

620,764 

1794 

488,863 

628,618 

1796 

629,471 

747,966 

1796 

676,733 

831,899 

1797 

697.777 

876,918 

1798 

603,876 

898,328 

1799 

662,197 

939,409 

1800 

659,921 

972,492 

1801 

682,907 

947,677 

1802 

660,880 

892,104 

TMTcndliiff 

Toimag* 

iTeial  Tonnage 

Ton. 

Toni 

Dec.  81, 

1803 

697,167 

949,172 

** 

1804 

672,530 

1,042,404 

1805 

749,341 

1,140,368 

„ 

1806 

808.265 

1,208,716 

„ 

1807 

W8,307 

1,268,548 

„ 

1808 

769,054 

1,242,596 

„ 

1809 

910,059 

1,350.281 

„ 

1810 

984,269 

1,424.784 

>» 

1811 

708,852 

1,232,502 

1812 

760,624 

1,269,097 

„ 

1813 

674,853 

1,166,629 

»» 

1814 

674,633 

1,159,210 

1816 

8M,296 

1,368.128 

„ 

1816 

80<i,76O 

1,372,219 

„ 

1817 

800.725 

1,399,912 

„ 

1H18 

606,H80 

1,225,185 

„ 

1819 

612,930 

1,260,751 

„ 

1820 

619.048 

1,280,167 

„ 

1821 

619,806 

1,298, 9 '.8 

»» 

1822 

628.150 

1,324,699 

1823 

639,921 

1,336,566 

„ 

1824 

669,973 

1,389,163 

„ 

1826 

700,788 

1,423,112 

•1 

1826 

737,978 

1. '■•;:.">? 

1827 

747,170 

l..,.M,|.K 

„ 

1828 

812,619 

j.tu,;.:j2 

n 

1820 

650,143 

l,i;<iipjti8 

1830 

675,066 

1,1^]  J7« 

t* 

1831 

619,676 

].2n;.^7 

1832 

686,809 

i.4;jft,^.^i> 

„ 

1833 

749,482 

i.fioi^irpi 

„ 

1834 

857,098 

ijr^s^m 

Sept.  80, 

1886 

885,481 

l,>'24.i*40 

i» 

1836 

897,321 

l,ti22.|o?i 

1837 

809.348 

1,8!H;,CH4 

If 

1838 

819,801 

1.9S5/i4U 

»» 

1889 

829,096 

»,09fl,479 

1840 

896,610 

s,i»-i.7<ii 

„ 

1841 

946,067 

'Jjliil.TU 

„ 

1842 

970,658 

'J,<»Li-..ilH 

June  80, 

1848 

1,003,982 

2j-vs,«;,>.i 

If 

1844 

1,061,866 

2.^Wi!I^O!»fi 

1845 

1,088,680 

'j.iir.inH 

ff 

1846 

1,123,999 

L\".i»iLJ.ikM 

1847 

1,236,682 

2>  -I'.^mi 

,; 

1848 

1,844,819 

^f.i.M,i4-r 

fi 

1849 

Ml  8,072 

3,^i;i4,Oi6 

1850 

l/.lA,7fi9 

a„''*;i5,4M 

» 

1861 

1.r.i.;!.Ln7 

8,T72,a9 

ff 

18.52 

l.f'ltfj-l-l 

4,1.1^,440 

ff 

1853 

2.11  IHJH 

4,407,(110 

ff 

1854 

2,2;iHjS3 

4,6^»2,9<>2 

1856 

2,iHt,im 

&;ii2.»o^ 

ff 

1866 

a,4<H,fiB7 

4,*t7],ii.yj 

ff 

1857 

2.377,OH4 

4,!MO,S-12 

If 

1858 

2,4ytijif 

fi.<.14«I.K(i8 

ff 

1859 

2.4t4.t»iM 

fi,  H\0;[H 

1860 

'A'»4f<,Jm 

C.3,^H,K(^H 

If 

1861 

2,.'j4iM>2Q 

fi,ri:ifl,hi:^ 

ff 

1862 

2,177,253 

B.1I2J(>.5 

f 

1863 

1,892,899 

J5,12r;/iHl 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  steamers  included  in 
the  above  sUtement  amounted  to  768,751  in  1859, 
to  867,937  in  1860,  to  877,204  in  1861,  to  710,463 
in  1862,  and  to  572,970  in  1863. 

Railways, — The  following  table  shows  the  total 
length  of  the  railways  in  each  state  of  the  United 
States,  in  each  of  the  years  1850  and  1860,  and  the 
total  cost  of  construction  in  the  year  1860 : — 


STATES 

XilMgO 

1850 

isso 

Maine  .       .       .       .       . 
New  Hampshire  . 
Vermont      .... 
Massachusetts      . 
Rhode  Island       . 
Connecticut 

Nbw  England  Statis    . 

246-59 
466-32 
279-57 
1,085-74 
68-00 
418-26 

472-17 
656-59 
656-76 
1,272-96 
107-92 
603-00 

2,607-48 

8,669-39 
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lCUea«« 


1850 


New  York    . 
New  Jerpey 
PennsylYania 
Delaware     . 
Maryland     . 


Middle  Atlantic  States 


Virjrinia       . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
GoofETia 
Florida 


SOUTHICRN  ATLA>TIC  STATES 


Alabama 
MLosissippi 
Louisiana 
Texas   . 


Gulf  States     . 

Arkansas  . 
Tenne«H«j  . 
Kentucky     . 

Interior  States,  Sotn  n 


Ohio     . 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Wi(«onsin 

Minesota 

Iowa     . 

Miseoori 

Kansas. 


Interior  States,  Nouth 

California    .       .       .        . 
Oregon         .       .       .       . 

Pacific  States 

New  England  States   . 
Middle  Atlantic  States 
Southern  Atlantic  States    . 
Gulf  States .        .        .        . 
Interior  States,  South 
.,  „        North 

Pacific  States 

Total  Uxttbd  Stetes 


Cost  of  Oonstruotion 
of  the  Railways  of 
the  United  States, 
in  1860 


1,403'10 

2<»5-93 

822-34 

3919 

253-40 

2,723-«C 

615-15 
24H,ftO 
289-00 
643-72 
21-00 


1860 


2,701-84 
669-90 

2,542-49 
136-69 
880-80 

6,321-22 


1,717-37 


132-60 
75-00 
79-50 


743-16 
872-30 
834-75 
3«»G-00 


78-21 
78-21 


2,256-21 


38-50 

1,197-92 

569-93 


1,806-35 


675"27 
228-00 
342-00 
110-50 
20-00 


2,507-48 
2,723-96 
1,717-37 
287-00 
78-21 
1,275-77 


8,689-79 


2,999-45 
2,125-90 

799-30 
2,867-90 

922  61 

679-77 
817-45 


70-05 
3-80 


73-85 


3,669-39 
6.321-22 
5,454-27 
2,256-21 
1,806-35 
11,212-38 
73-85 


80,793-67 


Dollan 
1,151,660,829 


Cotjw.— The  American  gold  coin,  the  Eapfle, 
contains  232  gr.  pure  gold  and  26  alloy.  This 
coin  is  made  the  equivalent  of  10  dollars,  so  that 
the  English  sovereign  is  equal  to  4  dolls.  87 
cents.  The  doll,  is  worth  at  par  about  4a,  8dl 
Weights  and  measures  same  as  in  England. 

Constitution  and  Government — The  govern- 
ment, as  established  in  1787,  is  a  federal  demo- 
cracy. The  legislative  power  is  rested  in  the 
congress,  an  assembly  of  two  separate  bodies,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
senate  consists  of  62  mems.,  2  from  each  state, 
chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states  they  represent.  The  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  a  senator  arc  the  haA-ing 
attained  the  age' of  30  years,  having  been  a  citizen 
of  the  U.  States  for  9  years,  and  being  an  inhab. 
of  the  state  for  which  he  is  elected.     The  senate 


has  a  concnrrent  vote  in  the  ratification  of  treaties 
and  executive  nominations,  and  the  sole  power  to 
try  impeachments.  One-third  of  its  number  goes 
out  of  uflice  every  two  years.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives is  composed  of  mems.  from  the  several 
states,  elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  2 
years.  According  to  an  act  of  congress,  the 
number  of  representatives  is  fixed  at  233.  And 
the  entire  *  representative  population '  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  (five  slavesbeing  reckoned  equivalent 
to  3  free  persons),  as  ascertained  by  the  decennial 
censuses,  being  <livided  by  233,  gives,  of  course, 
the  population  entitled  to  send  a  member  to  cim- 
gress.  Some  of  the  returns  given  in  the  preceding 
table  of  the  pop.  for  1860  are  not  quite  complete  ; 
but  they  are  sutficiently  accurate  for  most  practi- 
cal purposes.  And  it  results  from  ihem  that  the 
representative  pop.  may  be  taken  at  alx>ut 
21,710,000,  which,  being  divided  by  233,  gives 
93,170  for  the  representative  unit.  Hence  the 
number  of  members  which  each  state  will  be  en- 
titled to  T^tnm  during  the  next  10  years  is  at 
once  ascertained  by  dividing  its  representative 
pop.  by  93,170.  Should  these  divisions  not  give, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  entire  number  of  mcm- 
b*»rs,  the  deficiencies  are  supplied  by  the  states 
which  have  the  largest  unrepresented  fractional  pop. 
Thus,  Connecticut  will,  according  ,  t^  the  late 
census,  be  entitled  to  send  3  mems.  to  congress, 
and  will  have,  in  addition,  an  unrepresented  pop. 
of  91,385,  so  that  she  will  be  all  but  ceruin  to 
have  a  4th  mem.  assigned  to  her.  During  the 
last  10  years  the  representative  unit  was  70,680. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  will  have  the 
largest  number  of  representatives  in  the  new 
congress. 

The  qualification  for  representatives  is,  their 
having  attained  the  age  of  25  years,  and  been  7 
years  citizens  of  the  U.  States.  The  house  of 
representatives  has  the  solo  power  of  impeach- 
ment, and  of  originating  money-bills.  C(>ngrcss 
must  assemble  at  least  once  a  yeiur,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  Dec.  Each  house  chooses  its  own 
speaker  and  other  ofiicers,  the  president  of  the 
senate  being  the  vice-president  of  the  U.  States. 
Both  houses  are  divided  into  a  number  of  com- 
mittees for  the  despatch  of  business,  chosen  by 
ballot  The  mems.  of  both  houses  receive  a  salanr 
of  8  dollars  a  day  during  tlieir  attendance,  and 
travelling  expenses  of  8  dollars  for  every  20  m. 
The  speakers  of  both  houses  have  16  dollars  a 
day.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
president,  who  is  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges 
of  the  several  states  for  the  term  of  4  years ;  he 
must  be  35  years  of  age,  and  a  natural-bom 
citizen  who  has  resided  for  14  years  in  the  U. 
States.  The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  has  power  to  make 
treaties,  and  appoint  to  the  principal  civil  and 
military  offices  in  the  states,  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate.  He  has  a  veto  on  bills  which  ma^ 
have  passed  both  houses  of  congress,  though,  if 
these  be  passed  a  second  time  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  house,  thev  become  law  without  his 
sanction.  His  salary  is  25,000  dollars  a  year. 
The  president  is  assisted  b^  a  cabinet  of  six 
ministers,  who  hold  ofiice  dunng  his  pleasure :  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury, 
war,  and  navy,  the  post-master-general,  and  the 
attorney-general,  the  salaries  of  each  being  6,000 
dollars  a  year.  Besides  the  general  congress, 
each  state  has  its  own  separate  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  elected  by  its  inhabs.  The 
qualincations  of  electors  are  not  the  same  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  articles  on  the  several  states.  The  indi- 
vidual states  axe  in  moiit  respects  independent 
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as  to  their  iutenial  administration;  but  no  state 
can  enter  into  any  treaty  or  alliance  with  any 
foreign  power,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  grant 
titles  of  nobility. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  institutions  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  subjoined  a  copy  of  the 
preneral  constitution  of  the  (jnion,  as  agreed  upon 
ill  1787,  and  of  the  amendments  that  have  since 
been  made  upon  it. 

CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"We  the  people  of  the  U.  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  onion,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quUlity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  constitution  for  the  U.  States  of 
America : — 

Abticlb  I. 
Sect.  I.— All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  congress  of  the  U.  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

Skct.  II,— 1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  he 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  secoud  year,  by 
the  people  of  the  several  state* :  and  the  electors  in 
each  rtate  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legislature. 

'2.  No  person  shall  he  a  representative  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  'id  years,  and  been  seven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  V.  States,  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which 
he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shxill  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  states  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  union  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  year*,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual 
enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of 
rrpresentativee  shall  not  exceed  one  for  everv  thirty 
thousand,  bat  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative ;  and,  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made, 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entltleti  to  choose 
8;  Massachusetts,  8;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  1 ;  Connecticut,  6 ;  New  York,  6 ;  New 
Jersey,  4 ;  Pennsylvania,  8 ;  Delaware,  1  ;  Maryland, 
6 ;  Yunginia.  10 ;  North  CaroUna,  5 ;  South  Carolina, 
fi ;  and  Geoi^a,  3. 

4.  When  vacancira  happen  in  the  representation 
from  any  state,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall 
issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their 
speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment. 

Sekt.  III.— 1.  The  senate  of  the  U.  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by 
the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years,  and  each  senator 
shall  have  one  vote. 

3.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled,  in 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided 
as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of 
the  senators  of  the  1st  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  2nd  class  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  »rd  class  at  the 
expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one*third  may  be 
chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature  of  any  state,  the  executive  thereof  may 
make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature,  which  ahall  then  fill  such 
vacancies. 

9.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  80  years,  and  been  nine  years  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he 
shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  U.  States  shall  be  pre- 
sident of  the  ranate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  | 
they  be  equally  divided.  | 

5.  The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and 
Vol.  IV.  ' 


also  a  president  pro  tempore ,  in  t^e  absence  of  the  vice- 
president,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States. 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all 
impeachments;  when  sitting  for  that  purpose  they 
shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  president 
of  the  U.  States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice  shall  preside, 
and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  ex- 
tend ftuther  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  dlequali- 
flcation  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trust, 
or  profit,  under  the  U.  States ;  but  the  party  convicted 
shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indict- 
ment, trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to 
law. 

Sect.  IV,— 1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature 
thereof ;  but  the  congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law, 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  senators. 

2.  The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different 
day. 

Sect.  V.— 1.  Each  house  shall  he  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorised  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behaviour, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a 
member. 

3.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting 
such  parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  require  secrecy  ; 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house 
on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  oongrera, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that 
in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sect.  VI.— 1.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  V. 
States.  They  shall  in  all  cases, except  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respec- 
tive houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  he  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  States,  which 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ;  and  no 
person  holding  any  office  under  the  U.  States  shall  be 
a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in 
office. 

Sect.  VTI.— 1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  In  the  house  of  representatives;  but  the 
senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on 
other  bills. 

2.  Ever}'  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of 
representatives  and  the  senate  shall,  before  it  become 
a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States ; 
if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at 
large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it. 
If,  after  such  re-consideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it 
shall  likewise  bo  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all 
such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  yeas  and  nays ;  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sun- 
days excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he 
had  signed  it,  unless  the  congress  by  their  adjourn^ 
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ment  preyent  its  retnm,  in  which  CMe  it  ■ball  not  be  a 
law. 

3.  Every  order,  reaolation.or  TOte»to  which  the  a)n- 
currenoe  of  the  senate  and  taonM  of  representatives 
may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjourn- 
ment) shall  be  preeeated  to  the  president  erf  the  U. 
States ;  and  before  the  same  diall  take  effect  shall  be 
approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him  shall  be 
repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives, according  to  the  rules  and  limitations 
prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sect.  Vin.— The  congress  shall  have  power— 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  U.  States ;  but  all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  U.  States : 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  U.  States : 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes : 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalisation,  and 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  baukruptcies  through- 
out the  U.  States : 

6.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures : 

6.  To  provide  for  the  pimishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  U.  States : 

7.  To  establish  post-officos  and  post-roads : 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  nseful 
arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors, the  cxclmdve  right  to  t^eir  respective  writings 
and  disoovertas : 

9.  To  (institute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court: 

10.  To  define  and  panish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations : 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
water: 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years : 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  : 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  : 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions : 

16.  To  provide  for  organising,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of 
them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  U. 
States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
congress: 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may  by  cession  of  particular  statwj, 
and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  U.  States ;  and  to  exercise  like 
authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of 
Che  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be, 
for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buildings  :— And 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  consti- 
tution in  the  government  of  the  U.  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

Skct.  IX.— 1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  con- 
gress prior  to  the  year  1808 ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  10  dollars 
for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeat  eorpnt  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it, 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be 
passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration 
hereinbefore  directed  to  be  Uken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  sUte. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over 


those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vesTels  bound  to  or  from 
one  state  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law  ;  and  a 
regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  TJ. 
States ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  proQt  or 
trust  under  them,  EJiall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or 
title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state. 

Sect.  X.— I.  No  state  shaJI  ento*  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post/aeto  law, 
or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracte ;  or  grant 
any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
gress, lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
it8  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties 
and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports. 
shaU  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  U.  States ; 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  congress. 

3.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
gress, la^*^  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  shipfi  of 
war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war,  unle$*s  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  im- 
minent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

▲riicle  n. 

Sect.  I.  -1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in 
a  president  of  the  U.  States  of  America.  He  shaB 
hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  vice-president,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows : — 

2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  snch  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  dir^t,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  con- 
gress ;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  U.  States,  shall 
be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  cfaoMing 
the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their 
votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  U. 
States. 

4.  No  person,  except  a  natural  bom  citizen,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  pre- 
sident ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that 
office  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  35  years, 
and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  withLi  the  United 
SUtes. 

b.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  l^m 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  iwwers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the 
same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president,  and  the  con- 
gress may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  president 
and  vice  president,  declaring  what  officer  shaU  then 
act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  prudent  shall  be 
elected. 

6.  The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within 
that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  U.  States, 
or  any  of  them 

7.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  be 
shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  :— '  I  do 
solemnly  SMV'ear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  office  of  president  of  the  U.  States,  and  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  constitution  of  the  U.  States.' 

SscT.  II.— 1.  The  president  diall  be  oommander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  U.  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  U.  States ;  he  may  require  the 
opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  ofnces,  and  he  shall 
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bave  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
against  the  U.  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeacb- 
mcnt. 

2.  He  shall  have  the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concnr;  and  ho 
shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
mlni.4terB  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  U.  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  congress 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers,  as  th^  thinlc  proper,  in  the  president  alone, 
In  the  conrte  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  nil  vacan- 
cies that  jnay  him>pen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate, 
by  granting  commissions  a'hich  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  their  next  session. 

Sbct.  m.— He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the 
congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  union,  and  re- 
commend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient  ;  he  may,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either 
of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them, 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may 
adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ; 
he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  minis- 
ters ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  shall  conunissioa  all  tlie  officers  of  the 
IT.  Stetes. 

Sect.  rV".— The  president,  vice-president,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  U.  States,  shall  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  miadaneanors. 

▲bticle  in. 

Sect.  I.— The  judicial  power  of  the  TJ.  States  shall 
be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  esteblish.  The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and 
inferior  oourte  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
baviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their 
services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Bbct.  n.— 1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  consti- 
tution, the  laws  of  the  U.  States,  and  treaties  made,  or 
-which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;— to  all 
oases  affecting  amliasBadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls ; — to  all  caMs  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction ; — to  controversies  to  which  the  U.  States 
Khali  be  a  party ; — to  coutroverfdes  between  two  or 
more  states ;— between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another 
state ;— between  citizens  of  different  states ;— between 
citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grante 
of  different  stetes,  and  between  a  stete  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  stetes,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  stete  shall 
be  party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction. In  all  the  other  coses  before  mentioned,  the 
supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  the  congress  shall  make. 

8.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be 
held  in  the  stete  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  stete, 
the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  congress 
may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sacrr.  m.— 1.  Treason  against  the  U.  Stetes  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 
or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

8.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Abticlb  IV. 
8rct.  I. — ^FuH  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
stete  to  the  public  acte,  records,  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  every  other  stete.    And  the  congrress  may,  by 
general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acta, 


records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof. 

Sect.  II.-— 1.  The  citizens  of  each  stete  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  aa  citizens  in  the 
several  stetes. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  stete  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and 
be  found  in  another  stete,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  exe- 
cutive authority  of  the  stete  from  which  he  fled,  bo 
delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  stete  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime. 

8.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  stete, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall, 
in  consequence  of  any  law  or  i-egulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labour,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  ser- 
vice or  labour  may  be  due. 

SBcr.  ni.— 1.  New  stetes  may  be  admitted  by  the 
congress  into  this  union;  but  no  new  stete  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
stete ;  nor  any  stete  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  stetes,  or  parte  of  stetes,  without  the  consent 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  stetes  concerned,  as  well  as  of 
the  congress. 

2.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  ter- 
ritory or  other  property  belonging  to  the  U.  Stetes ; 
and  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  U.  Stetes,  or  of  any 
particular  stete. 

Sect.  IV.— The  U.  Stetes  shall  guarantee  to  every 
stete  in  this  union  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion  ;  and 
on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive 
(when  the  legislature  cannot  be  oonvoied),  against 
domestic  violence. 

Articlx  V. 
The  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  sliall  propose  amendmcnte  to 
this  constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  stetes,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendmente,  which,  in 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intente  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  ratiflod  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  stetes,  or 
by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proponed  by  the 
congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment,  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  1808,  cOiall  in  any  manner 
affect  the  Ist  and  4th  clauses  in  the  9th  section  of  the 
1st  article ;  and  that  no  stete,  without  ite  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  ite  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

Articlb  VI. 

1.  AU  debte  contracted,  and  engagementa  entered 
into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be 
as  valid  against  the  U.  Stetes  under  this  constitution 
as  under  the  confederation. 

2.  This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  IT.  Stetes 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  U.  Stetes,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  stete  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  tiie  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
stete  to  the  contnuy  notwithstanding. 

8.  The  senators  and  representetives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  sevcnd  stete  l^s- 
latures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of 
the  U.  Stetes  and  of  the  several  stetes,  shall  be  bound 
by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  constitution ; 
but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
Stetes. 

AmncLK  Vn. 
The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  stetes 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  esteblishment  of  this  consti- 
tution between  the  stetes  so  ratifying  the  same. 
Done  in  convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  states  present,  the  17th  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  U.  Stetes  of  America  the  12th.    In 
witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  President, 
and  Deputy  from  Virginia,  &c. 

[(Congress  at  their  first  session  under  the  constitution, 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1789,  proposed  to 
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the  lefrislatnres  of  the  eeveral  states,  twdve  amend- 1 
nients,  ten  of  which  only  were  adopted.  They  are 
the  first  ten  of  the  following  amendments ;  and  they  ' 
were  ratified  by  three-fourths,  the  conrtitutional 
number,  of  the  states,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1 79 1 .  The  eleren  th  amendment  was  proposed  at  the 
first  session  of  the  third  congress,  and  was  declared 
in  a  message  from  the  president  of  the  U.  States  to 
both  houses  of  congress,  dated  the  8th  of  January, 
1798.  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  constitutional 
number  of  states.  The  twelfth  amendment,  which 
was  proposed  at  the  first  session  of  the  eighth  con- 
gress, was  adopted  by  the  oonstitutional  number  of 
states,  in  the  year  "804,  according  to  a  public  notice 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  dated  the  36th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1804.] 

AMENDMENTS 
To  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  ratified  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  6ih  article  of  the  for^[oing 
constitution. 

Art.  I. — Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble, and  to  petition  the  goveinment  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

Art.  II. — A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Art.  III.— No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
quartered  in  any  houpe,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Art.  IV.— The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  eflTocts,  against  un- 
rcaKonable  senrches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated, 
and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  afllrmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

Art.  v. — No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre- 
sentment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cams  arifiing  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  pub- 
lic danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the 
same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  cai^,  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
lib«^rty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law  ;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without 
just  compensation. 

Art.  YI.— In  all  criminal  pronecntions  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  dlstriot  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  in- 
formed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to 
have  oompubory  process  for  obtaining  witnesf^s  in  his 
favour,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defence. 

Art.  yn.— In  suite  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  20  dollan,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  sboU  be  preserved  ;  and  no  fact  tried 
by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court 
of  the  U.  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

Art.  VIII.— Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment infiicted. 

Art.  IX.— The  enumeration,  in  the  constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people. 

Art.  X.— The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  T7. 
States,  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 

ART.  XT.— The  judicial  power  of  the  TJ.  States  shall 
not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  U. 
States  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

Art.  XII.— The  electors  shall  meet  In  their  respec- 
tive states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  president  and  vice- 


president,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  no  c  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they  sfasll 
name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  presi- 
dent, and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
vice-president,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  an 
persons  voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  vice-president,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  tor 
each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  tlie  seat  of  the  govenunent  of  the 
U.  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  senate.  The 
president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the  cerU- 
flcates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted:  the  pcnon 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  pre«ident  shall 
be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  Unt  of 
those  voted  for  as  president,  the  house  of  reprcFenta- 
tives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  thepresideat. 
But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  voters  shall  be 
taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state 
having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist 
of  a  member  or  monbers  from  two-thirds  of  the  states, 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice.  And  if  the  house  of  representatives  shall  not 
choose  a  president,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall 
devolve  upon  them,  before  the  4th  day  of  March  next 
following,  then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  prece- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutionsi 
disability  of  the  president.  The  person  having  the 
greater  number  of  votes  as  vice-president  shall  be  the 
vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person 
have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers 
on  the  list  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president ; 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  oon8i<^  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  shall  be  necewary  to  a  choice.  Bat 
no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
president  shall  bo  eligible  to  that  of  vice^xrc^dent  of 
the  U.  SUtes. 

The  judiciary  potter  of  the  U.  States  resides  in 
a  supreme  court  at  Washington,  and  a  number  of 
district  courts,  one  or  more  ui  each  separate  state, 
tenitor^T)  and  district.  The  supreme  ooart  consists 
of  a  chief  justice,  with  a  salary  of  6,500  dolls., 
and  nine  associate  judges,  who  each  receive  6,000 
dolls,  a  year.  The  U.  States  are  divided  into  10 
circuits,  which  are  travelled  separately  twice  a 
year  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court ;  and  the 
circuit  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
cases,  and  in  civil  causes  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  500  dolls.,  and,  in  some  cases,  exercise  a 
iurisdiction  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  courts. 
The  laws  of  the  U.  States  are  based  upon  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  England,  but  capital 
punishments  are  less  frequently  resorted  to  than 
m  Great  Britain. 

Educatiun, — Public  instrueiiim  is  nowhere  more 
extensively  diffused  than  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
Union ;  and  the  education  in  the  common  schools 
i«  of  the  best  description.  Their  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  the  liberal  provision 
made  to  insure  that  grand  object,  are  most  credit- 
able to  the  American  legisUtors.  Everywhere  in 
New  England,  except  in  Connecticut,  the  primary 
schools  are  supported  by  a  property  tax ;  and  some 
of  the  states  have  school  funds  in  addition,  the 
income  of  which  is  distributed  among  the  towns  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  educated.  The 
common  or  public  free  schools  are  managed  in  each 
district  by  12  directors,  chosen  by  the  people; 
and  the  children  are  taught  gratuitx>usly,  the  only 
expense  being  for  books.  Each  town  has  one  of 
these  schools  and  one  is  generally  established  in 
every  rural  district  of  5  or  6  sq.  m.  The  instruc- 
tion which  is  thus  brought,  as  it  were,  within  reach 
of  every  body,  embraces  the  rudiments  of  English 
education,  iiicluding  arithmetic  and  geography; 
and,  in  the  lai^er  towns,  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  principles  of  this  system,  its  adaptation  to 
the  i)eculiar  circumstances  of  the  countr}',  and  its 
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probable  influence  over  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  were  set  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster, 
in  an  assembly  held  in  Massachusetts  in  1821 : — 
'  For  the  purpose  of  pubHc  instruction,'  said  he, 
*  we  hold  eveiy  man  subject  to  taxation  in  propor- 
tion to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  hmiself  have  or  have  not  children 
to  be  benefited  by  the  education  fur  which  he 
pays :  we  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of 
policy,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace 
of  society,  are  secured.  We  seek  to  prevent,  in 
some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by 
inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of 
virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  age.  We  hope 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability  and  a  sense  of 
character,  by  enlaiging  the  capacities  and  in- 
creasing the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment. 
By  general  instruction  we  seek,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere;  to  keep  good 
sentiments  uppermost;  and  to  turn  the  strong 
current  of  feeling  and  opmion,  as  well  as  the 
censures  of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  re- 
ligion, against  immoraliiy  and  crime.  We  hope 
for  a  security  beyond  the  law  and  above  the  law, 
in  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well  prin- 
cipled moral  sentiment.  We  hope  to  continue  and 
to  prolong  the  time,  when,  in  the  villages  and 
farm-bouses  of  New  England,  there  may  be  un- 
disturbed sleep  within  unbarred  doors.  Knowing 
that  our  government  rests  directly  upon  the  public 
will,  that  we  may  preserve  it  we  endeavour  to  give 
a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public  will 
We  do  not,  mdeed,  expect  all  men  to  be  philoso- 
phers, or  statesmen ;  but  we  contider.tly  trust,  and 
our  expectation  of  the  duration  of  our  system  of 
government  rests  upon  the  trust,  that  by  Uie  diffu- 
sion of  general  knowledge,  and  good  and  virtuous 
sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as 
well  against  open  violence  and  overthrow,  as 
against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licen- 
tiousness. We  rejoice  that  every  man  in  this 
community  m&Y  call  all  property  his  own,  so  far 
as  he  ha»  occasion  for  it  to  furnish  for  himself  and 
his  children  the  blessings  of  religious  instruction 
and  the  elements  of  knowledge.  This  celestial 
and  this  earthly  light  he  is  entitled  to  by  the  fun- 
damental laws.  It  Lb  every  poor  man's  undoubted 
birthright;  it  is  the  great  blessuig  which  this 
constitution  has  secured  to  him  ;  it  is  his  solace  in 
life,  and  it  may  well  be  his  consolation  in  death, 
that  his  country  stands  pledged,  by  the  faith 
which  it  has  plighted  to  all  its  citizens,  to  protect 
his  children  from  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  vice.' 

Out  of  New  England  an  adequate  provision  for 
public  schools  exists  in  all  the  populous  states,  as 
rennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia; and  whites  may  everywhere  procure  free 
education.  In  the  newly  settled  states  the  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  common  schools  has  been 
settled  by  congress;  and  every  township  is  divided 
in  86  sections  of  a  sq.  m.  each,  one  of  which  Is 
appropriated  to  the  su{)port  of  schools.  Superior 
instruction  is,  also,  provided  for  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  partly  by  the  central  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  partly  by  private  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations. Academies  of  various  degrees  of  excel- 
lence are  found  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  In 
these  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  grammar, 
history,  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, are  taught.  There  are,  besides,  about  120 
collies  and  universities,  supported  by  different 
religious  .denominations  or  by  the  states ;  and,  in 
the  more  populous  parts  of  the  countr}',  there  are 
but  few  districts  of  any  considerable  extent  with- 
out one  or  more  of  tliese  institutions.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Har>'ard  University  in  Massacbu^tts, 


Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  Dartmouth  Union 
and  Ruteers  Colleges.  There  are  about  40^theo- 
logical,  o6  medical,  and  13  law  schools,  the  last  of 
which  are  the  least  frequented. 

^rmy.— By  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
is  empowered,  in  general,  *to  raise  and  support 
armies ; '  and,  by  the  second  section  of  the  second 
article,  the  president  is  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia 
when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.' 
On  August  7,  1789,  congress  established  a  depart- 
ment of  war  as  the  instrument  of  the  president 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
for  military  affairs.  A  number  of  '  Original  Rules 
and  Articles  of  War '  were  enacted  by  the  congress 
of  1776,  and  continued  in  force  under  the  constitu- 
tion, with  several  modifications.  These  mles  were 
the  basis  of  the  actual  Articles  of  War  which  were 
enacted  in  1806,  and  have  been  but  slightly  al- 
tered since  that  time.  They  form  the  military 
code  which  governs  all  troops  when  mustered  into 
the  service.  In  1790,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army,  as  fixed  by  act  of  congress,  amounted  to 
1,216  men;  to  which  force,  in  the  next  year,  one 
regiment  900  strong  was  added.  In  1792,  an  act 
of  congress  provided  for  a  uniform  militia  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  the  system  then  ar- 
ranged has  received  but  slight  alterations  until 
the  present  time.  The  nominal  strength  of  the 
militia  thus  oi^ganjsed  is  given  in  a  statement 
below.  In  1796,  the  regular  army  consisted  es- 
sentially of  a  corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers, 
two  companies  of  light  dragoons,  and  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  of  eight  companies  each  This 
force  was  littie  increased,  except  during  occasional 
periods,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1861,  the  United 
States  army  consisted  of  about  14,000  regular 
troops,  staaoned  chiefly  in  the  Southern  Stotes. 
A  large  number  of  these  joined  the  cause  of  the 
Confederate  States,  reducing  the  Federal  army  to 
less  than  5.000  men.  On  April  15«  1861,  the  pre- 
sident called  out  75,000  volunteers  for  three  months, 
to  defend  the  capital^  which  was  threatened;  and 
on  May  3,  he  called  out  42,000  volunteers  to 
.serve  for  three  years  or  the  war.  On  July  22, 
1861,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorising  the  pre- 
sident to  accept  the  services  of  500,000  volunteers 
for  such  terms  as  he  might  deem  necessar>', 
ranging  from  six  months  to  three  years  or  during 
the  war.  On  July  25,  1861,  the'  president  was 
again  authorised  to  call  out  500,000,  making  m 
all  1,000,000  men.  The  number  proving  in- 
sufficient for  the  active  prosecution  of  hostilities, 
and  the  repair  of  losses  occasioned  by  the  war,  a 
draft  was  ordered  in  the  summer  of  1863,  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
Exemption  from  the  draft,  however,  was  to  be 
purchased  by  payment  of  a  sum  of  300  dollars  to 
the  government.  This  latter  clause  was  repealed 
in  July  1864,  when  a  bill  passed  the  congress  that 
all  men  drafted  must  either  serve  personally  or 
furnish  a  substitute.  By  a  new  proclamation  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  dated  October 
17,  1863,  a  levy  of  300,000  men  was  ordered,  and 
another  call  of  500,000  men  was  made,  February  1 , 
1864.  The  total  number  of  men  called  into  "the 
field  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
from  1861  till  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  In  1865, 
amounted  to  2,039,748.  Of  these  it  is  calculated 
that  580,000  died  from  T^ounds  and  disease.  The 
Southern,  or  Confederate,  Statea  had  in  the  field, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  an  army  of 
400,000  men,  of  which,  it  ia  estimated,  they  lost 
300,000  from  wounds  and  disease.    The  Southern 
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army  was  entirely  disbanded  in  April,  1865 ;  but 
of  the  Xorthern  army  there  remained  about  60,000 
men  under  arms  at  the  end  of  1865. 

Navy, — For  a  period  of  nine  years  after  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  oi^ganised, 
there  was  no  navy  department.  The  executive 
duties  groi^nng  out  of  the  management  of  the 
naval  forces  had  been  committed  by  congress  to 
the  war  department  by  an  act  approved  August  7, 
1789.  It  was  not  until  April  30,  1798,  that  a 
separate  department  was  created,  with  a  chief 
ofHcer  called  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

The  naval  forces  of  the  United  Sutes,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1861,  consisted  of 
41  men-of-war  on  active  service.  A  vast  increase 
of  the  navy  was  decided  on  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  civil  war,  with  the  result  of  creating, 
at  the  end  of  June,  1864,  a  fleet  of  war  of  622 
vessels  of  all  classes — 432  of  them  steamers,  and 
74  iron-clads  and  rams.  The  naval  force  is  di- 
vided into  nine  squadrons,  namely,  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  South  Atlantic,  the  East  Gulf,  the 
West  Gulf,  the  Mississippi,  the  Special  West  India, 
the  Pacific,  the  East  India  and  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Potomac  flotilla.  The  following  sUte- 
ment  gives  a  summary  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
SUtes  at  the  end  of  June,  1864:— 


Iron-clad  Steameni,  Coast ) 
Service       .        .        .       ) 

Iron-<:lad  Steamers, Inland  | 
Service       .        .        .       j 

Paddle-wheel  Steamers 

Screw  Steamers     . 

Sailing  Vessels 

Total   . 


No.  of  I  Nok  of  I  - 
V«.««.U  I    Gum     Tonnage 


203 
198 
112 


160 

162 

1,240 
1,678 
1,323 


29,784 

120,517 

187,892 
70,256 


4,448     467,967 


There  are  but  few  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates 
in  the  United  States  na\'y.  The  greater  number 
of  vessels  are  sloope-of-walr,  bngs,  barks,  schooner^ 
and  gunboats,  armed  with  from  two  to  ten  guns, 
and  of  less  than  a  thousand  tons  burthen.  Most 
of  the  iron-clad  steamers  are  so-called  '  Monitors.' 
All  the  vessels  of  this  class  are  completely  plated 
from  the  upper  deck  to  4  or  6  ft.  below  water,  and 
from  stem  to  stem ;  but  the  hulls  of  the  smaller 
*  Monitors '  are  but  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  out 
of  water  in  action. 

There  are  eight  navy-yards  in  the  United  States; 
those  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  Charles- 
ton, near  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington (where  all  the  anchors,  cables,  and  blocks 
required  are  made),  Portsmouth,  in  Virginia,  Pen- 
sacola,  in  Florida  and  Brooklyn. 

Mevenue  and  Expenditure.^-The  following  table 
shows  the  total  amount  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
(lenditure  of  the  United  States,  in  each  year 
(ending  30th  Jime)  from  1861  to  1863. 


Yean 
'  'tidwl 
SOtbJuiie 


RaT«nlw,  laeludlng  Loaiv 


DoIUn      I  M 

1S61       83,371,640    17,389,092 

1862  581,621,181  12l,172,.'>3" 

1 863  889,379,6.->3 ,1 85,287 ,42t5 


Espraditnr* 


Dollan 

•70.84  l,7tJ<' 
895,796,631 


To  the  total  revenue  of  1863,  the  customs  con- 
tributed 69,059,642  dollars;  the  sale  of  lands, 
167,617;  direct  taxes,  1,485,104;  internal  duties, 
37,(540,788;  and  loans,  776,682,362  dollars.  It 
will  \)e  seen  that  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the 
total  revenue  was  derived  from  loans. 

The  principal  branches  of  the  public  expendi- 


ture of  the  United  States,  in  each  of  the  yeafs 
1862  and  1863,  were  as  follows:— 


BnachM  of  EsprndRora 

1863 

1865 

Civil  list. 
Foreign  IntfTooarse 
Naval  Department  . 
War  I>epartment     . 
Pensions  .... 
Indian  Department . 
Miscellaneoas  . 
Public  Debt     .       .       . 

Total  Expenditure  {  ^^ 

DoUm* 

6,939,009 

1,339,710 

42,674,670 

894,868,407 

879,683 

2,223,402 

14,129,772 

109,287,247 

DpUwv 

6,360,619 

K281,413 

68,211.106 

599,298,601 

8,140.194 

1,076,326 

16,671390 

206,816,482 

670,841,700 
118,926,864 

895,796,680 
186.624,298 

Public  Debt—ThB  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  risen  to  very  laige  proportions 
within  the  last  few  years,  is  a  consequence  chiefly 
of  the  great  civil  war  of  1861-65.  I^viouslv, 
the  debt  of  the  republic  was  insignilicant.  U 
amounted  to  75,463,476  dollars  in  1791,  had  risen 
to  127,334,933  dollars  in  1816 ;  but  in  1840  had 
fallen  as  low  as  6,125,077  doUara.  In  1860,  the 
year  previous  to  the  civil  war,  it  amounted  to 
76,158,667  dollars,  and,  during  the  next  four  years, 
Time  at  an  enormous  rate,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Yun  Midwl  J«l7  lit         PttbUc  D«bt  of  Uie  Unllcd  Statn 


1861 
1862 

1863 
1864 


DoUin 

90,867,829 

614,211,872 

1,098,793,181 

1,662,708,800 


4t 

18.930,797 

107,127.369 

228,916.246 

846,897,667 


On  the  Ist  of  Julv,  1865,  several  months  after 
the  actual  close  of  tlie  civil  war,  the  total  debt  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  551,450,655^.,  and 
the  total  interest  thereon  to  27,852,494^  per 
annum,  or  about  a  million  sterling  more  than  the 
uitercst  on  the  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hutoruxd  Notice,— The  first  English  settlement 
in  America  was  made  in  Viiginia,  b^  a  private 
company,  in  1607 ;  and,  during  the  avil  wan  of 
the  sulxsiequent  period,  the  pop.  of  the  states  was 
successively  augmented  by  numbers  of  Puritans 
from  the  mother  country,  who  settled  in  New 
England,  H.  Catholics  in  Maryland,  defeated 
Koyalists  in  Virginia,  with  numbers  of  Swedes, 
Germans,  and  others.  The  settlement  of  the 
several  colonies,  down  to  1776,  when  the  revolu- 
tionary war  broke  out,  took  place  as  follows : — 


1.  Virginia     . 

2.  New  Hampshire 
|3.  New  Jersey 

4.  Delaware    . 

6.  Massachusetts    . 

6.  Maryland  . 

7.  Oonnocticut 

8.  Providence 


1607 
1623 
1624 
1627 
1628 
1633 
1636 
1636 


Rhode  Island    . 

1638 

9.  North  CaroUna 

1650 

10.  New  York  (prs- 

Tioasly  Dutch) 

1664 

11.  8onth  Carolina 

1670 

12.  Pennsylvania  . 

1682 

13.  Georgia    . 

1733 

17,789.02.". 
I18,925,:{;.-1, 
lS6,024>2n8.  ' 


The  delegates  of  the  above  colonies,  after- 
warcis  called  states,  signed  the  memorable  I>e- 
claration  of  Independence  on  the  4th  of  July 
1776. 

The  existence  of  tlie  United  States,  as  a  separate 
and  independent  nation,  usually  dates  from  July  4. 
1 776 ;  but  the  colonies  were  vutually  uuder  their 
own  government  from  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  second  continental  congress,  May  1<^ 
1775,  which  body  continued  its  sittings  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  revoluiionarvwar,  and  had  tJie 
general  direction  of  affairs,    l^he  powers  of  this 
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congress  were  not  defined,— there  was  no  settled 
form  of  government ;  but,  their  authority,  being 
of  a  revolutionary  or  provisional  cbaracteTi  they 
exercised  such  as  the  necessities  of  the  times 
required.  The  revolutionary  government  con- 
tinued until  the  confederation  was  organised,  the 
articles  for  which  were  adopted  by  the  congress 
as  early  as  November  16,  1777)  but  were  not 
finally  ratified  by  all  the  colonies  until  March  1, 
17«1.  On  the  foUowing  day  (March  2,  1781) 
congress  assembled  under  the  confederation. 
The  confederate  government  was  intended  to  be 
]ierpetual ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  so  defec- 
tive, inefficient,  and  even  powerless,  that  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  was  called  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  14th  of  May,  1787,  '  for  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, and  reporting  such  alterations  and 
provisions  therein  as  shall  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
fi^veniment  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.* 
The  constitutional  government  was  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  convention;  fur  they  adopted, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  charter  known 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Eleven 
of  the  states  having  ratified  this  constitution, 
congress,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1788,  resolved 
that  it  should  go  into  operation  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th  da^  of  March,  1789. 

The  United  States,  from  this  period,  continued 
to  flourish  until  they  became  involved  in  the  wars 
that  raged  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  at  length,  in  June  1812,  took  up  arms  against 
the  British  for  the  vindication  of  their  rights  as  a 
neutral  power.  The  American  commerce  now 
fell  off  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  states  suffered 
considerably  from  the  more  direct  consequence  of 
the  war.  In  1814,  peace  having  been  concluded 
in  Europe,  the  question  in  dispute  between  Britain 
and  America  ceased  entirely,  in  a  practical  view, 
to  ptisaess  any  interest.  Accordinglv,  the  com- 
missioners of*  the  two  powers,  who  had  met  at 
(Thent,  agreed  to  a^'oum  the  controversy,  and  in 
December  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between 
them. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  was  one  of 
almost  uninterrupted  prosperity  from  this  period 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  civil  war,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1861.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  eleven  of  the 
Southern  States  seceded  from  the  Union,  in  the 
following  order  :— 
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South  Carolina 

.    Dec.    20,1860, 

by  Convention. 

MisBisBippl     . 

.    Jan.     8,1861, 

„            ,, 

Florida  . 

.    Jan.   10,    „ 

i*           tt 

Alabama 

.    Jan.   11,    „ 

*>            >} 

Georgia. 

.    Jan.   19,    „ 

11                    n 

Louisiana 

.    Jan.   26,    „ 

Texas      . 

.    Feb.     1,    „ 

„  Legislature* 

Virginia 

.    April  26,    „ 

„  Ck)nvention. 

Arkansas 

.    May     6,    „ 

„  Legislature. 

North  Carolina 

.    May   20,    „ 

>}            ft 

Tennessee      •. 

.    Jane    8,    „ 

it            » 

The  abote  states  having  organised  a  separate 
frovemment,  under  the  name  of  the  'Confederate 
States,*  the  people  faithful  to  the  Union  resolved 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  doing  so  after  a  gigantic 
stniggle  extending  over  four  years,  at  an  immense 
cost  of  blood  and  treasure.  But  great  as  was  the 
struggle  was  its  fruit,  since  it  resulted  in  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  opening  of  a 
nobler  career  than  ever*  before  entered  upon  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

UNTEKWALDEN,  one  of  the  four  forest 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  near  the  centre  of  the 
confed.,  in  which  it  holds  the  6th  rank ;  between 
•lat.  460  40'  and  47°  N.,  and  long.  8°  and  65'  E., 


having  W.  Lucerne;  N.  the  same  cant.,  and  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne;  E.  Un;  and  S.  the  Bernese 
Oberland.  Area,  262  sq.  m.  Pop.  24,960  in  1860,  of 
whom  13,399  belonged  to  U.  and  11,661  to  L.  Un- 
terwalden.  The  territory  consists  principally  of  4 
volleys,  inclosed  by  mountains  of  various  heights, 
the  loftiest  of  which,  the  Titlis,  rises  to  neariy 
11,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Two  streams  called  Aa, 
hardly  deserving  the  name  of  rivers,  flow  into  the 
lAke  of  Luoeme;  and  there  are  several  small 
lakes  and  numerous  cascades.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  particularly  in  the  E.,  where  various 
kinds  of  fruit  are  grown.  The  valleys  and  lower 
hills  afford  fine  pasturage,  which  makes  cattle- 
breeding  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabs.  The 
cattle  are  small,  but  a  good  cow  is  estimated  to 
yield  a  profit  of  from  50  to  100  florins  a  year  to 
the  owner ;  and  about  10,000  head  of  cattle  are 
annually  depastured  in  the  canton.  The  cheese 
of  Unterwalden  is  reckoned  inferior  only  to  that  of 
the  Emmenthal ;  and  considerable  quantiries  are 
sent  into  Italy.  In  good  years  the -value  of  the 
cheese  exported  from  the  valley  of  Engelberg 
amounts  to  about  40,000  florins.  Agriculture  is 
comparatively  neglected ;  and  com,  to  the  value 
of  at  least  120,000  florins,  has  to  be  imported  from 
Lucerne.  The  vine  does  not  succeed,  and  the 
place  of  wine  is  supplied  by  liquors  made  from 
different  fruits.  The  forests'are  a  chief  source  of 
wealth,  a  good  deal  of  timber  and  fuel  being 
exported,  rine  and  fir,  and,  after  these,  beech, 
oaK,  and  elm,  are  the  principal  trees.  The  exten- 
sive forest  of  Kcmvald  has  formed  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  republics  of  Lower  ot  N., 
and  Upper  or  S.,  Unterwalden,  ever  since  the 
12th  century.  Mining  and  manufactures  are  in- 
significant; some  linen  thread  is,  however,  spun 
in  the  valley  of  Engelberg. 

In  both  piarts  of  Uie  canton,  the  constitution  is 
wholly  democratic.  Upper  Unterwalden  consists 
of  7  communes,  all  the  male  inhabs.  of  which 
above  20  years  of  age  meet  in  a  general  assem- 
bly, exercising  the  sole  deliberative  and  legislative 
power,  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April,  at  the  cap. 
Samen.  The  executive  body,  consisting  of  14 
principal  functionaries,  chosen  by  the 'general 
assembly,  and  65  other  mems.  appointed  by  the 
different  parishes,  exercises  all  the  high  judicial 
and  other  functions,  except  in  case  of  capital 
punishment ;  when  the  trifxe  council^  an  assembly 
composed  partly  of  special  delegates,  must  pass 
sentence.  Lower  Unterwalden  consists  of  13 
communes.  Its  general  assembly  is  similarly  con* 
stituted ;  but  its  government,  carried  on  at  Stans, 
the  cap.,  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  other 
part  of  the  canton,  being  conducted  by  a  great 
variety  of  councils  and  assemblies.  Public  educa- 
tion is  everywhere  rather  backward.  Both  parts  of 
the  canton  have  but  one  united  voice  in  the  Swiss 
diet ;  they  contribute  382  men  to  the  Swiss  army, 
and  1,907  fr.  a  year  to  the  federal  treasury. 

Unterwalden,  with  Uri  and  Schwytz,  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  early  in 
the  14th  century;  but  little  worth  notice  has 
occurred  in  its  subsequent  history,  except  that 
the  inhabs.  of  Lower  Unterwalden  made  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  French  revolutionary  troops 
in  1798,  for  which  they  suffered  proportionally. 

UPSAL,  or  UPSALA,  a  city  of  Sweden,  cap* 
prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Sala,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  87  m,  N.  b^'  W.  Stock- 
holm. Pop.  8,795  in  1861.  Upsala  is  a  fine,  old- 
fashioned  city.  Only  a  few  of  the  inhabs.  are 
engaged  in  manufactures,  or  in  the  little  trad« 
carried  on  by  the  river,  on  which  a  steam  navi- 
gation is  kept  lip  with  Stockholm.  The  greater 
number  depend  for  support  on  the  university,  the 
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principal  in  the  kingdom.  This  establishment 
Was  founded  by  Steno  Sture  in  1478,  and  mo- 
delled on  the  university  of  Paris.  It  was  warmly 
patronised  by  Gostavus  Vasa,  who  was  partly 
educated  in  it.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however, 
it  was  transferred  to  Stockholm,  but  was  again 
restored  to  Upsal  by  Charles  IX.  It  has  long 
enjoyed  a  very  extensive  celebrity,  and  is  at 
present  attended  by  from  1,350  to' 1,450  pupils, 
though  of  these  only  from  800  to  900  may  be 
J-esident  at  any  one  time.  The  students,  like 
those  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  lodge  in  the 
town.  Their  average  expenditure  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  30!.  for  the  session*  As  many  as 
150  students  are  maintained  free  of  expense  nt>m 
endowments  left  by  Gustavus  AdolphuSk  The 
public  lectures  are  «ul  gratuitous,  and  but  few  pri- 
vate lectures  are  attended.  Most  of  the  profes- 
sors lecture  in  their  own  houses^  None  have  a 
FBlary  of  more  than  300i.  a  year,  and  many  have 
much  less.  The  new  university  is  a  handsome 
and  spacious  edifice^  built  of  freeflt4)ne,  in  the 
Florentine  style  of  architecture.  Most  part  of 
it  has  been  devoted  to  two  splendid  halls,  one  on 
the  first  story  of  the  principal  library,  and  another 
on  the  second  for  oratorios,  and  the  conferring  of 
academic  degrees.  The  ground-floor  is  occupied 
by  the  library,  comprising  100.000  volumes.  The 
greatest  curiosity  in  this  collection  is  a  manu- 
script of  the  four  gospels,  called,  from  its  silver 
letters,  the  Codex  Argenteus,  supposed  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Gothic  translation  made  by  Ulphilas^ 
the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  in  the  4th  centur5\ 
Much  controversy  has  existed  i^mong  the  learned 
as  to  the  characters  in  which  this  famous  codex 
is  written  ;  especially  whether  it  be  in  those  used 
by  the  Goths  of  Moesia,  ancestors  of  the  present 
Swedes,  or  in  the  Frankish  idiom.  At  all  events, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  high  an- 
tiquity; it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  not  to  be 
later  than  the  6th  centur}',  and  may  be  of  the  4th 
or  5th,  while  it  has  the  further  advantage  of 
having  been  translated  from  the  original  Greek. 
The  codex  was  found  in  1597,  in  the  library  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Werden,  in  Westphalia; 
and  having  foimd  its  way  ^whether  honestly  is 
doubtful)  into  the  library  or  Isaac  Vossius,  was, 
ton  his  death,  purchased  for  the  comparatively 
trifling  sura  of  250^,  by  the  Count  de  la  (Jardio, 
who  presented  it  to  the  university.  In  the  same 
edifice  are  preserved  a  beautiful  cabinet,  presented 
to  Gustavus  Adolphus  by  the  city  of  Augsbuig 
in  1G32;  ancl  the  lai^e  chest,  sealed  and  left  by 
Gustavus  III.,  with  instructions  that  it  should 
not  be  opened  till  60  years  from  the  day  of  his 
death.  Ilere,  also,  is  a  botanic  garden,  and  a 
museum,  in  which  is  a  fine  statue  of  Linnaeus  by 
Bystrom.  This  university  has  had  many  cele- 
brated individuals  among  its  professors,  especially 
in  the  department  of  natural  history :  among 
others  may  be  si^ecified  Linnseus,  Bcnrmau,  and 
Afzi'lius. 

The  cathedral  is  an  imposing  edifice,  though 
built  only  of  brick :  in  some  reii[)c*cts  its  appear- 
ance is  similar  to  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
It  is  350  feet  in  extreme  length,  with  a  lofty  nave 
«nd  a  magnificent  altar.  The  Swe<lish  monarchs 
were  formerly  crowned  in  this  cathedral,  and  here, 
also,  they  are  mostly  interred.  Among  the  nu- 
merous tombs,  the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
Gustavus  Vasa ;  distinguished  in  every  station  of 
life,  and  equally  great  as  a  legislator,  a  warrior, 
and  a  politician.  Linnaeus,  also,  is  entombed  in 
this  cathedral,  and  the  house  is  still  shown  which 
he  occupied  in  the  tovm, 

Upsal  has  some  public  walks,  on  one  of  which  a 
fine,  obelisk  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
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Gustavus  Adolphus.  It  b  the  metropolitan  see 
of  Sweden,  and  possesses  an  ecclesiastical  school, 
a  cosmographic  and  other  scientific  societies. 

UPTON  ON  SEVERN,  a  market  town  ani 
par.  of  England,  co.  Worcester,  hund:  Pershors, 
on  the  Severn,  9  m.  S.  Worcester.  Area  of  par. 
8,110  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  2,676  in  1861.  Tte 
town  is  neatly  built  with  well-paved  streets.  Tie 
church,  rebuilt  in  1758^  is  a  handsome  structure. 
The  Baptists,  and  other  sects,  have  also  places 
of  worship.  A  charity  school  for  16  girls,  fonnced 
and  endowed  in  1718,  to  which  a  boys'  school 
was  attached  in  1797,  has  been  incorporated  mth 
2  national  schools,  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution. A  subscription  library  has  been  founded. 
The  river,  which  is  navigable  thus  far  for  veaiels 
of  100  tons,  has  a  commodious  wharf  and  a  gcod 
harbour  for  barges.  It  has  no  manufacture  of  anj 
importance;  but  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  com,  malt,  and  coals ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
cider  is  brought  here  for  shipment  from  Hereford 
and  other  parts. 

URBINO  (an.  Urhinum  ffortenae),  a  fortified 
town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Urbino  e  Pesaro,  on 
a  mountain  near  the  Metauro,  20  m.  SW.  Pesaro. 
Pop.  15,095  in  1862.  Its  fortifications  are  a  good 
specimen  of  the  military  works  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Its  old  castle  now  forms  part  of  a  Carmelite 
convent,  in  which  and  in  the  churche9  are  several 
fine  works  by  Raphael  and  other  distinguished 
artists.  Urbino  has  an  ancient  ducal  palace, 
which)  like  the  Palazzo  Albani>  is  a  lai^ge  and 
fine  building;  a  newly  built  cathedral,  with  a 
rich  chapter  and  archbishopric;  a  university,  with 
about  200  students ;  a  college,  hospital,  seminan', 
an  association  called  by  the  singular  title  of 
Academia  Atturditomm,  and  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction.  But  the  legate  and  other  chief  au- 
thorities of  the  legs,  of  Urbino  and  Peaaro  reside 
at  the  latter  town.  Urbino  is  celebrated  for  its 
bra.ss,  manufactured  to  the  value  of  about  14,000 
crowns  a  year. 

Among  other  illustrious  individuals,  Urbino  has 
to  boast  of  ha\'in^  given  birth  to  Kapbael,  hence 
called  by  the  Italians  RaflTaello  d' Urbino,  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  painter  of  modem  timea.  He 
was  born  on  Good  Friday,  1483,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1520,  oa  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  at  the 
early  age  of  37— a  wonderfully  brief  space  in 
which  to  have  attained  to  such  matchltaa  pro- 
ficiency, and  to  have  completed  so  many  great 
works.*  This  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Bramante, 
one  of  the  greatest  modem  architecta,  a  relative 
of  Raphael ;  of  the  machinist  Zabaglia,  and  other 
distingui^shed  personages. 

UKI,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the  SE.  part 
of  the  confed.,  between  the  46th  and  47th  degs.  of 
N.  laU,  and  8°  30'  and  9°  E.  long. ;  having  X. 
Schwytz  and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  E.  Glanis  and 
the  (jrisons,  S.  Tessin,  and  W.  the  Valais,  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  and  Unterwalden.  Area,  420 
sq.  m.  Pop.  14,761  in  1861.  The  canton  con- 
sists mostly  of  one  principal  valley,  that  of  the 
Kcuss,  into  which  several  others  open  laterally; 
and  the  whole  are  shut  in,  except  at  the  N.  and  S. 
extremities  of  the  canton^  by  lofty  and  generally 
impassable  mountains.  Among  the  mountains 
comprised  in  this  canton  is  the  celebrated  St. 
Gothard,  the  pasftage  across  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal route  from  Italy  into  £>  Switaerland.  The 
transit  trade  by  this  road  was,  and  to  some  extent 
still  is,  the  mo5t  profitable  occupation  of  the  in- 
habs.  of  Uri.  Various  other  lofty  and  remarkable 
summits  are  uicludcd  in  the  ranges  surrounding 
the  canton.  The  principal  river  is  the  Reuss, 
which  rises  in  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  aft«r  a 
course   usually   N.,   through   Uri,   iu  its  whole 


Icn^h,  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Lnceme,  near 
Altorf.  Besides  the  Lake  of  Uii  (the  S.  extre- 
mity of  that  of  Lucerne)  there  are  numerous 
sniidl  alpine  lakes ;  and  the  canton  is  a  good  deal 
vi^iited  by  strangers,  both  on  account  of  its  sub- 
lime scenery  and  the  historical  interest  attached 
to  it  as  the  land  of  Tell,  said  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Bttrglen,  near  Altorf. 

The  pastures  of  this  canton  are  very  superior, 
and  the.se  and  their  cattle  constitute  the  entire 
-wealth  of  the  inhabs.  A  good  many  cattle,  tended 
by  Bergamesque  cowherds,  are  sent  thither  from 
Italy  to  feed  during  summer.  The  cheese  of  the 
canton  is  in  high  repute,  but  it  is  not  exten- 
sively produced ;  and  the  stock  of  sheep,  goats, 
and  hogs  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  pop.  Agriculture  is  entirely  neglected. 
The  asp«ct  of  the  country'  b  thus  described  by  an 
English  traveller : — *  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  and  in  the 
vale  of  Ursem,  not  one  stalk  of  any  kind  of  grain, 
nor  one  cultivated  vegetable  of  any  kind,  is  to  be 
seen.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these 
might  be  successfully  cultivated.  The  vale  of 
Ursem  is  better  sheltered  than  almost  any  part 
of  the  Engadine,  and  is  less  elevated  than  many 
other  parts  where  rye  is  grown  abundantly,  where 
other  grain,  even  wheat)  is  not  a  failure,  and 
-where  all  the  hardier  vegetables  are  plentiful. 
About  two  leagues  lower  down  than  Andemat, 
the  valley  widens.  Cottages  are  sprinkled  here 
and  there,  and  now  and  then  a  hamlet;  still, 
however,  grass  only  was  to  be  seen.  I  saw  many 
warm  stripes,  and*  even  little  plains,  along  the 
river  side,  where  wheat  and  vegetables  could  have 
been  successfully  cultivated ;  but  I  still  continued 
to  meet  carts  laden  with  flour  and  potatoes.  As 
I  descended  still  lower  in  the  vallev,'  the  scenery 
became  more  varied  and  more  beautlfuL  Charm- 
ing meadows  lay  by  the  river  side,  prettily  di- 
versitied  by  clumps  of  walnut  and  pear  trees,  and 
cottages  and  hamlets  thickly  dotted  the  slopes. 
Altorf  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards; 
yet  even  here,  where  the  climate  is  mild,  and 
where  th«  ordinary  fruits  come  to  great  perfection, 
scarcely  an  ear  of  com  is  to  be  seen.'  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  originate  in  any  want  of  industry, 
but  in  what  is  most  probably  a  well  founded  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  tbe  inhab.,  that  it  is  most 
advantageons  for  them  to  confine  their  attention 
to  the  breeding  and  depasturing  of  cattle,  and  to 
import  their  com,  flour,  and  other  provisions,  and 
such  manufactured  goods  as  they  do  not  produce 
in  their  cottages. 

Uri  is  subdivided  into  two  districts,  Uri  and 
Ursem :  Altorf  is  the  cap.  The  constitution  is 
strictly  democratic.  The  legislative  power  resides 
in  the  general  assembly,  composed  of  all  the  male 
jwp.  above  20  years  of  age,  which  assembles  every 
year  on  the  lirst  Sunday  in  May.  to  choose  the 
cantonal  council  of  44  mems.,  to  which  is  confided 
the  direct  executive  power.  There  are  several 
inferior  councils  for  separate  departments  of  ser- 
vice. Each  district  has  its  own  assembly  and 
tribunals ;  and  in  the  cap.  is  a  tribunal  of  appeal, 
composed  of  16  mems.,  and  presided  over  by  the 
landamman.  The  communes  are  generally  too 
poor  to  support  public  schools  all  the  year  round, 
and  education  is  very  backward.  The  inhabs.  are 
under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  Chur :  they  are  mostly  of  the  German  stock, 
though  in  the  S.  an  Italian  dialect  is  spoken. 
Contmgent  to  the  Swiss  araiy,  236  men;  do.  of 
money  to  the  federal  treasury,  1,184  fr.  a  year. 
This  canton  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  una,  or  wild  bull,  which  formerly  in- 
habited its  valleys  in  great  numbers,  Uri  was  one 
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of  the  three  cantons  which  revolted  from  the 
German  empire  in  1807,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Swiss  confed.  It  was  a  principal  theatre 
of  war  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  in 
1799-1800. 

URUGUAY,  or  BANDA  ORIENTAL,  a  re- 
public of  South  America,  between  lat  30°  and  36° 
S,  and  long.  52°  and  59°  W.;  having  N.  Brazil, 
E.  and  S.  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  actuary  of 
the  La  Plata,  and  W.  the  Uruguajr  river,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  the  Aigentme  or  La  Plata 
territories.  Area,  73,588  sq.  m. ;  pop.  240,965  in 
1860.  The  coast  presents  the  aspect  of  a  low  flat 
plain,  without  wood  of  any  kind,  and,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  quite  level  in  appearance  with  the 
water.  Inland,  however,  and  particularlv  in  the 
N.,  the  country  is  intersected  by  many  hill-ranges 
altemating  with  valleys  traversed  by  considerable 
affluents  of  the  Uruguay.  In  this  territory,  the 
humidity  of  the  soil,  which  is  watered  by  nume- 
rous rivers,  is  corrected  by  the  pampero,  a  re- 
markable dry  wind.  The  climate  of  Uruguay  is 
proverbially  healthy,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
thinness  of  the  pop.  must  arise  from  the  mode  of 
life  followed  by  the  settlers,  or  from  political 
causes,  and  not  from  any  deficient  fertility  of  the 
soil,  or  other  natural  or  necessary  cause.  It  is  di- 
vided into  9  deps.,  and  possesses  8  principal  towns, 
Monte  Video,  La  Colonia,  and  Maldonado,  15 
small  towns,  and  8  hamlets,  without  including 
estancias  or  farms,  and  ranches  or  cottages.  The 
public  revenue  for  tbe  18  months,  July  1,  1860,  to 
Dec  31,  1861,  am.>unted  to  715,960/.,  with  the 
same  expenditure.  The  public  debt,  in  Feb.  1862, 
was  about  4,000,000t  On  the  ordinary  peace- 
footing,  tbe  army  is  composed  of  little  more  than 
2,000  men;  but  in  the  spring  of  1866,  when 
Umgnay,  in  alliance  with  Brazil  and  the  Argen- 
tine republic,  entered  war  against  Paraguay,  it 
was  raised  to  8,500  men. 

Monte  Yideo,  having  a  better  port  and  as  good 
a  government,  bids  fair  to  become  a  city  of  greater 
trade  and  wealth  than  its  opposite  rival,  Buenos 
Ayres.  (For  its  trade  and  that  of  the  republic 
generally,  see  the  art.  Monte  Video.) 

Uraguay  is  an  integral,  not  a  federal  republic : 
it  formed  a  prov.,  under  the  gov  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
till  1821,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Brazilians, 
and  incorporated  with  Brazil  under  the  title  of 
Prov.  Cisplatiua.  In  1825,  however,  it  declared 
itself  independent;  and  its  independence  was 
recognised  m  1828  bv  a  treaty  between  Brazil  and 
La  Plata. 

URUMEA,  OORMIAH,  or  SHAHEE,  a  to%vn 
and  considerable  lake  of  Persia,  prov.  Azerbijan, 
The  town  stands  in  a  fine  plain,  watered  by  the 
Shar,  8  m.  W.  the  lake,  and  65  m.  SW.  Tabriz. 
Its  pop.  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  12,000.  It 
is  fortified  with  a  strong  wall  and  deep  ditch,  which 
may  be  filled  with  water  from  the  river.  Though 
supposed  to  be  the  Tfiebarma  of  Strabo,  it  is  said 
to  possess  no  remains  of  antiquity  worth  notice : 
it  has,  however,  been  rarely,  if  at  all,  visited  by 
recent  European  travellers. 

The  lake  of  Urumea,  or  Shahee,  was  visited  by 
Major  Rawlinson  in  1838.  It  extends  above  a 
degree  of  lat.  in  length,  and  is  about  one-third  of 
that  distance  in  extreme  breadth.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  that  is  found  in  any  part  is  four 
fathoms,  the  average  is  about  two  'fathoms,  but 
the  shores  shelve  so  gradually  that  this  depth  is 
rarely  atuined  within  2  m.  of  the  hmd.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  water,  from  the  quantity  of 
salt  which  it  retains  in  solution,  is  so  great,  chat 
a  vessel  of  100  tons'  burden  has  a  draught  of  no 
more  than  3  or  4  feet^  This  heaviness  of  the 
water  prevents  the  lake  from  being  much  affected 
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by  storms,  which,  from  its  extreme  8hallownesft| 
would  otherwise  render  its  lutvigstion  dangerous. 
A  gale  of  wind  raises  the  waves  but  a  few  feet ; 
an'd,  as  soon  as  the  storm  has  passed,  th<!y  subside. 
It  is  an  old  opinion  that  the  waters  of  this  lake 
are  too  salt  to  support  animal  life.  No  fish,  cer- 
tainly, are  found  in  it,  but  the  smaller  class  of 
zoophytes  are  met  with  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  islands  in  the  lake,  until  lateh*,  were  barren 
and  uninhabited ;  but  the  largest  has  been  recently 
colonised,  and  settlements  on  the  rest  have  been 
proposed.*     (Geog.  Journal,  x.  7.) 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  is  the  village  of 
Shishewan,  the  residence  of  a  Persian  prince, 
Melik  Kasim  Mirza,  a  brother  of  the  late  shah, 
who  has  adopted  in  every  particular  European 
habits  and  pursuits.  lie  has  built  a  palace  in  the 
Kuro()ean  style,  near  which  he  has  established 
mulberry  gardens  for  the  culture  of  silk,  a  farm 
yard,  a  glass  work,  a  ])ottery,  looms  for  weaving 
cott4)n,  silk,  and  worsted  gmiids,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  manufactures.  He  has  also  built  a  vessel 
of  100  tons,  which  he  employs  in  trading  on  the 
lake ;  on  which,  alho,  he  coutemplatcd  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation.  (See  Kawliiison  in 
Geog.  Joum.,  x.  5-9.) 

USHANT  (Fr.  Ouesaant),  the  moet  W.  of  the 
islands  oflf  the  coast  of  France,  forming  a  portion 
of  a  group  near  the  VV.  coast  of  Brittany,  clt?p. 
Finisterre,  in  lat  4H9  28'  8"  N.,  long.  5°  3'  W.; 
26  m.  WNW.  Brest.  Its  area  is  30  kilometres  in 
circumference,  and  it  had  a  pop.  of  2,391  in  1861. 
The  island  is  difficult  of  access,  but  is  tr>lerably 
fertile,  affording  pasture  to  a  good  many  sheep 
and  horses.  It  has  a  village,  several  hamlets,  an 
old  castle,  and  a  small  harbour  frequented  by 
fishing  boats. 

Sir  Edward  Hawke  totally  defeated  a  French 
fieet,  under  Admiral  Confians,  off  the  coast  of  this 
island,  in  1759.  Owing  to  the  violence  of  the 
weather,  two  of  the  British  ships  accidentally  got 
ashore  and  were  lost«  At  a  later  period,  on  the 
27th  July,  1778,  an  indecisive  action  took  place 
off  the  island,  between  the  English  fleet  under 
Admiral  Keppel,  who  had  been  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  former  action,  and  that  of  the  French 
under  Count  d'Orvilliers. 

USK,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  hund.  Usk,  co.  Monmouth,  on  the 
Usk,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  co.,  12  m.,  SW. 
Monmouth.  The  modem  bor.,  which  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  ancient,  has  an  area  of  410  acres, 
with  a  pop.,  in  1861,  of  1,545.  The  town  is  neatly, 
but  irregularly  built,  the  houses  being  mostly  de- 
tached and  interspersed  with  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  church,  which  belonged  to  an  ancient  priory, 
appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  Norman 
period.  It  was  originally  cruciform,  but  has  been 
very  much  altered;  the  square  embattled  tower, 
now  at  its  E.  end,  seems  to  have  been  formerly 
in  its  centre;  its  interior  contains  little  worth 
notice.  Here,  also,  are  chapels  for  Independents, 
VVcalejrans,  and  li.  Catholics.  Over  the  market- 
place is  the  town-liall,  a  handsome  building, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ; 
attached  to  which  is  a  lock-up  house  for  the  cus- 
tody of  prisoners  till  they  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
CO.  gaol.  The  educational  establishments  com- 
prise a  free  grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed 
in  1624,  to  which  a  writuig  school  has  since  been 
attached ;  a  national  school  for  both  sexes,  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions;  and  alms- 
houses for  24  inmates.  Near  to  the  latter  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  priory  previously  al- 
luded to. 

The  earliest  charter  of  the  bor.  dates  from  1398, 
but  it  has  not  been  governed  for  a  long  period  by 
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this  or  any  other  charter.  The  local  authority  is 
vested  in  a  portreeve,  chosen  annually ;  a  recorder, 
2  bailiffs,  4  constables,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  burgesses.  It  is  associated  with  Newport  and 
Monmouth  in  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C 
TotAl  electors  for  the  three  bora.,  1,812  in  1865. 
Quarter  sessions  for  the  co.  are  hcdd  here,  as  well 
as  a  county  court. 

Usk  is  a  place  of  remote  antiquity,  and  appean 
to  have  formerly  been  of  much  more  importance 
than  at  present.  On  an  eminence  adjoining 
the  town  are  the  extensive  remains  of  its  ancient 
castle,  formerly  one  of  the  most  considerable 
structures  of  its  kind  in  the  countiy.  It  came 
through  the  Mortimers,  earis  of  March,  into  the 
poflsession  of  the  crown,  and  was  liie  favourite 
residence  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  nephew  of 
Henry  VI.,  whose  sons,  Edward  IV.  and  Richard 
III.,  were  bom  within  its  walls.  At  a  subsequent 
period  it  belonged  to  the  earls  of  Pembroke ;  and 
IS  now  the  property  of  the  duke  of  BeauforL 

USKUP  or  SCOPIA  (an.  Scopi),  a  conaider- 
able  town  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  Macedonia, 
cap.  sanjiak,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Vardar,  110  m.  NW.  Salonica.  Its 
p<»p.  is  estimated  at  about  10,000.  It  has  a  good 
many  handsome  mosques  and  Greek  churches; 
but  its  streets,  though  wide,  are  tilthy  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop, 
and  has  some  manufactures  of  leather.  A 
Turkish  garrison  is  stationed  in  its  old  dilapi- 
dated ca«tle. 

IjSTWG  {Veliki,  or  *the  Greaf),  a  town  of 
Russia,  gov.  Vologda,  at  the  confluence  of  tlie 
Joug  and  Soucbonia,  tributaries  of  the  Dwina, 
about  400  m.  from  the  White  Sea,  and  550  m.  £. 
by  N.  Petersburg.  Pop.  8,359  in  1858.  The 
town  has  numerous  tallow,  soap,  candle,  leather, 
and  tile  factories,  with  saw-mills,  and  some  jewel- 
lery and  silver  works ;  but  its  trade  is  chiefly  in 
corn,  lard,  linen,  ship  timber,  and  sail  cloth.  Its 
merchants  trade  with  the  Sib^ian  towns  generallv, 
as  far  as  Kiachta.  and  a  huge  annual  fair  is  held 
here  on  the  8th  July. 

UTAH,  a  central  region  of  the  U.  States, 
erected  into  a  territor;)'  in  1850,  having  N.  Oregon, 
E.  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  S.  the  pa- 
rallel of  the  37th  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and  W.  Cali- 
fornia. Area,  109,600  sq.  m. ;  estim.  pop.,  exclu- 
sive of  Indians,  88,193  ui  1863.  It  is  lor  the  most 
part  mountainous,  but  it  also  contains  a  consider- 
able extent  of  forest  and  cultivable  land,  especially 
along  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  and  its  amuents. 
In  many  parts,  however,  it  is  still  wholly  unex- 
plored. '  It  includes  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  on  the 
K.  side  of  which  is  a  settlement  of  Mormons,  or 
'  Latter  Day  Saint.s,'  comprising  almost  the  whole 
white  inhabs.  of  the  territory.  The  absurdity  of 
their  tenets  occasioned  their  expulsion  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  violent  death, 
or,  as  It  is  called,  martyrdom  of  their  prophet,  Joe 
Smith.  Here,  however,  they  found  a  secure  asy- 
lum, and  their  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing. 
The  governor  and  secretary  of  Uuh  are  appoint^ 
by  the  president  of  tlic  United  States  for  a  term 
oi"  four  years,  but  their  commissions  are  at  any 
time  revocable  by  the  appointing  power.  The 
others  are  chosen  under  territorial  authority,  The 
legislative  power  of  the  territory  is  vested  in  a 
legislative  assembly,  composed  of  a  council  and  a 
house  of  representatives.  Tlie  council  is  com{X)sed 
of  13  members,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory for  two  years ;  and  the  house  is  composed  of 
26  members,  chosen  in  the  same  way  for  one  vear. 
The  legislative  assembly  meets  annually'  at  (ireat 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  second  Monday  in  Deoem- 
ber,  and  its  session  is  limited  to  40'  days.    The 
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general  election  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August  annually. 

UTICA,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  state  of  New  York,  on  sloping 
ground,  gently  rising  from  the  Mohawk  river, 
and  on  uie  line  of  the  Erie  canal,  8*2  m.  NW. 
Albany,  and  180  m.  N.  by  W.  New  York.  Pop. 
22,530'  in  1860.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out ; 
the  streets,  which  generally  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  are,  in  some  instances,  shaded  by 
rows  of  trees;  and  the  houses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  handsome  and  substantially  built.  The 
Eric  canal,  which  intersects  the  town,  is  crossed 
within  its  limits  by  several  bridges,  and  here 
unites  with  the  Chenango  canal,  which  opens  a 
communication  with  the  Susquehannah.  Utica 
has  above  a  dozen  churches  for  different  religious 
bodies,  some  of  which  are  large  and  costly  edi- 
fices. It  has  also  a  lyceum,  and  various  superior 
public  and  private  academies ;  a  mechanics*  asso- 
ciation for  the  promotion  of  manufactures;  a 
voung  man's  association,  with  a  library  and  read- 
ing room  open  to  the  public;  an  ap]ireutices' 
library,  a  theatre,  and  numerous  religious  and 
charitable  institutions.  Its  situation,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Erie  and  Chenango  canals,  has  made 
Utica  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing commerce;  and  it  has  numerous  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  other  joint-stock  associations. 
Its  manufactures  are  also  extensive  and  various ; 
and  it  is  in  the  centre  of  a  district  which  is  well 
supplied  with  water-power,  and  in  which  there  are 
manufactories,  with  power-looms,  for  the  weaving 
of  cotton  and  other  dotbs,  the  spinning  of  cotton 
yam,  Ac,  with  saw-mills,  ^twt^  and  flour-mills. 

In  1794,  Utica  was  an  mconsiderable  village; 
and,  flo  late  as  1820,  its  pop^  amounted  to  only 
2,972 :  but  the  Erie  canal  having  been  opened  in 
1823,  its  subsequent  increase  has  been  astonish- 
ingly great.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  m 
1817,  and  as  a  city  in  1832 ;  and  in  the  charter  by 
which  it  was  erected  into  a  city,  the  licensing  of 
shops  and  houses  for  the  retailing  of  ardent  spirits 
was  expressly  prohibited. 

UTKECHT  (an.  Ultra-Trajectum),  a  city  of 
Holland,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Old 
Rhine,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  20 
m.  li:^  by  £.  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  Pop.  55,541  in  1861.  Utrecht 
is  oval-shaped,  and  is  one  of  the  best  situated 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  being  built  on  an  undula- 
ting tract  of  land,  more  elevated  than  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  and  having,  in  connequence,  a 
<lrier  and  purer  atmosphere.  The  country  imme- 
diately around  is  finely  wooded,  and  well-sprinkled 
with  farm-houses  and  cottages^  Fields  of  wheat 
and  other  grain  are  seen  instead  of  unvai^dng 
green  pastures ;  and  the  novel  spectacle  presents 
itself  of  rivers  and  canals  flowing  below  the  gene- 
ral level  of  the  country,  and  not  above  it  on  the 
tops  of  mounds,  as  elsewhere  in  Holland.  The 
approach  to  Utrecht,  from  Amsterdam,  is  very 
fine,  being  through  a  long  avenue  of  lime  trees, 
which  forms  a  favourite  public  walk.  The  city 
was  formerly  defended  by  lofty  brick  waUs ;  but 
these  are  now  broken  and  dismantled,  and  the  old 
ramparts  have  been  converted  into  boulevards, 
•Since  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
however,  some  outworks  have  been  tlirown  up. 

Utrecht  has  an  antique  appearance,  many  of  the 
houses  being  built  in  the  Gothic  style :  as  in  other 
Dutch  towns,  the  material  for  building  is  mostly 
brick.  The  streets  are  more  regular,  the  houses 
more  modernised,  and  the  squares  more  spacious, 
than  in  other  towns  of  Ilollaiid.  In  some  of  the 
streets  there  are  canals,  or  rather  branches  of  the 
Rhine,  for  though  they  soon  terminate  in  stagnant 
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canals,  they  have  here  some  motion.  The  water 
is  so  far  below  the  level  of  the  thoroughfares,  that 
the  wharfs  on  its  sides  have  doors  opening  to  a 
kind  of  caverns  under  the  streets,  in  which  many 
of  the  poorer  classes  find  habitations.  The  fine 
public  walk  called  the  Mall,  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
town,  about  2,000  yards  in  length,  is  divided  into 
alleys  by  rows  of  linden  trees.  The  cathedral, 
formerly  a  fine  edifice,  has  been  so  much  dilapi- 
dated, that  only  the  choir,  transept,  and  tower  re- 
main :  the  last  is  wholly  detached  from  the  other 
parts,  leaving  room  for  a  wide  street  on  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  the  nave.  It  must  have 
been  originally  laiger  than  York  Minster,  but  less 
elegant,  being  mostly  constructed  of  brick.  The 
transepts  are  shut  up,  and  the  only  portion  at  pre- 
sent in  use  is  the  choir,  fitted  up  in  a  plain  manner 
for  the  Presbyterian  service,  though  it  has  some 
fine  monuments.  The  tower  is  a  huge  square 
structure,  888  tt,  in  height ;  and  from  its  summit 
the  view  extends  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
comprising  many  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

Utrecht  has  a  celebrated  university,  founded  in 
1636  at  the  expense  of  the  citv,  which  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Leyden :  it  has  5  faculties  and  19  pro- 
fessors, and  is  attended  by  about  600  students. 
The  university  buildings  have  no  outward  show, 
but  they  comprise  a  valuable  library,  a  pretty 
good  museum  of  natural  history,  and  extensive 
collections  in  anatomy  and  pathology,  especially 
one  of  beautifully-executed  models  in  coloured 
wax.  This  city  has  also  acquired  distinction 
from  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  superior 
schools.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  an  aca- 
demy, founded  in  1778,  which  gives  prizes  for  the 
best  memoirs  on  scientific  subjects,  a  branch  of 
the  Society  of  Public  Good,  and  a  mint,  the 
machinery  of  which  is  partly  wrought  by  air- 
pressure. 

Utrecht,  being  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  agri- 
cultural district,  is  more  bustling  than  the  small 
Dutch  cities  in  general.  It  has  considerable  manu- 
factures of  cloth  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  velvets, 
linen  fabrics,  silk  twists,  fowling-pieces,  and  pins, 
with  bleaching-grounds,  sugar  and  salt  refineries, 
brick  and  tile  works.  The  famous  act,  called  the 
Union  of  Utrecht,  declaring  the  independence  of 
the  seven  United  Provinces,  was  signed  here  on 
the  29th  of  Jan.  1579 ;  and  the  treaties  of  Utrecht, 
which  terminated  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion and  gave  peace  to  Europe,  were  concluded 
here  in  1713  and  1714.  Among  other  distin- 
guished individuals,  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Charles  V.,  was  a  native  of  this  city. 

UTRERA  (an.  Iliturge  Verii-ulum),  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov.  Seville,  cap.  distr.  on 
the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  14  m.  SE.  Se- 
ville. Pop.  12,'141  in  1857.  Utrera  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  plain,  that  may  be  considered  the 
first  step  from  the  marshes  of  the  Guadalquivir 
towards  the  Ronda  Mountains,  12  m.  distant  to 
the  E.  A  slight  mound,  that  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  is  embraced  by  an  extensive  cir- 
cuit of  dilapidated  walls,  doubtless  offered  the  in- 
ducement to  build  a  town  here ;  and  these  walls, 
some  parts  of  which  are  very  lofty,  and  in  a  tole- 
rably perfect  state,  appear  to  be  Roman,  though 
the  castle  and  its  immediate  outworks  are  Moorish. 
The  town  is  large,  and  not  walled  in ;  the  streets 
are  wide  and  clean,  and  a  plentiful  stream,  remark- 
able as  being  the  only  running  water  within  seve- 
ral miles,  rises  near,  and  traverses,  the  place.  It 
has  a  spacious  square,  2  par.  churches  (one  of  sin- 
gular architecture),  various  convents  and  hospitals, 
a  good  town-hall,  prison,  and  cavalry  barracks ; 
and  near  it  is  a  convent,  resorted  to  by  a  great  con- 
course of  devotees  during  a  festivid  which  lasts 
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eight  days  from  the  8th  of  September.  The  bulls  ( 
bred  in  the  vicinity  are  the  most  ferocious  of  any 
in  Andalusia,  and'  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  here  in  cattle  and  horses ;  it  has,  also,  some 
manufactures  of  hats,  soap,  starch,  wax,  and 
leather.  In  its  vicinity  are  productive  salt 
springs. 

Utrera  is  an  important  military  post,  being  at 
the  divergence  of  several  cross-roads.  The  French, 
when  advancing  upon  Cadiz  in  1810,  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  reach  it  before  the  Spanish  troo|)s 
under  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque ;  but,  being  anti- 
cipated by  the  latter,  Cadiz  was  prevented  from 
falling  into  their  hands. 

UTTOXETER,  a  market  town   and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  hund.  Totroonslow,  near 
the  Dove,  17  m.  SW.  Derby,  and  134  m.  NW. 
London  by  Midland  railwajr.    Pop.  3,645  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  on  a  hiU  slopmg  towards  tlie 
river,  and  consists  principally  of  three  streets, 
diverging  from  the  market-place  in  its  centre. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  lofty  spire, 
which  are  ancient,  the  church  has  been  rebuilt ; 
the  living,  a  rectory,  ia  in  the  gift  of  the  dean 
and  canons  of  Windsor.    Here  also  are  several 
dissenting  chapels.    It  has  a  free  school  for  14 
boys,  founded  m  1588  bv  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  a 
native  of  the  town,  celebrated  by  Selden,  Cam- 
den, and  others  for  ^e  extent  of  his  mathematical 
and  antiquarian  learning ;  a  national  school  sup- 
ported by  subscription;    almshouses  for  12  in- 
mates ;  and  a  fund  for  the  apprenticesliip  of  poor 
children.    Petty  sessions  are  held  weekly  by  the  , 
CO.  magistrates.     The  hardware  manufacture  is  { 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  numerous  i 
iron  forges  in  the  vicinity.     Owing  to  the  fer- 
tility  of  the  surrounding  countrj',  e«jpecially  the  j 
excellence  of  the  pastures  along  the  Dove,  the  ^ 
market  held  here  for  agricultural  produce,  cattle  i 
and  sheep,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.      Its 
trade  is  facilitated  by  the  Caldon  canal,  which 
joins  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  coming  with- 
in  a  short  distance  of  the  town.    Market-day, ' 
Wednesday.    Fairs,  ten  times  a  year,  chiefly  for 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

UX BRIDGE,  a  market  town  and  chapelry  of 
England,  par.  of  Hillingdon,  co.  Middlesex,  hund. 
Elthome,  border  of  Buckinghamshire,  on  the 
Colne  and  Grand  Junction  canal,  and  on  the 
railwav  from  London  to  Oxford,  15  m.  N.  by  W. 
the  former.  Pop.  8,815  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  slight  eminence  sloping  to  the  river, 
and  consists  mostly  of  one  long  street,  with  a 
smaller  one  on  the  road  branching  off  to  Windsor. . 
The  main  street  is  paved  and  lighted  with  gas;  | 
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and  many  of  the  modem  houses  are  handsome 
and  substantially  built.  The  market  -  house, 
erected  in  1789,  is  a  brick  building,  140  feet  in 
length  by  49  in  width,  supported  on  about  50 
wo^en  columns.  St.  Margaret's  chapel,  built  in 
1447,  is  an  irregular  edifice  of  flint  and  brick  in 
the  Pointed  style,  with  a  low  square  tower:  the 
Baptists,  Friends,  Independents,  and  Methodists 
have  each  places  of  worship.  Two  free  schools, 
on  the  Lancastrian  system,  are  supported  partly 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  partly  by  annual 
subscription  from  the  manor  funds  and  market 
tolls.  A  school  of  industry  was  founded  in  1809, 
and  there  are  several  other  charitable  inatitatiuns 
for  education  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Uxbridge  has  one  of  the  largest  countir  corn- 
markets  in  the  kingdom.  A  great  deal  of  flour 
is  made  at  the  flour-mills  in  the  town  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  its  millers  and  mealmen  are 
in  general  as  opulent  as  they  are  respectable. 
Large  Quantities  of  malt  are  also  produced  in  the 
town,  tne  trade  of  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  Great  Western  railway  and  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion canal.  It  has  also  an  extensive  manufactory 
of  implements  of  husbandry.  The  municipal  go- 
vernment is  vested  in  the  hands  of  two  con- 
stables, four  headboroughs,  and  other  officers 
elected  annually.  Petty  sessions  for  the  town  and 
several  adjoining  pars,  are  held  every  fortnight, 
and  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  under'40<.  once  a 
month.  The  unsuccessful  ne^ociation  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament  m  1644,  took  place 
in  an  old  brick  building  called  the  *  Treaty  House,' 
which  has  been  converted  into  an  inn.  'Markets, 
Thursday  and  Saturday :  fairs,  four  times  a 
year. 

UZES,  a  town  of  France,  d<^p.  Gard.,  cap.  ar- 
rond.,  on  the  Auzon,  12  m.  K.  by  E.  >kismca. 
Pop.  6,242  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  rises  tlie 
stream  which  was  anciently  conducted  to  Nismcs 
by  the  Pont  du  Gard.  It  is  old,  ill  built,  and  ill 
laid  out.  It  was  a  bishopric  in  the  time  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  the  old  episcopal  palace,  and  the 
former  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Uzes,  are  the 
principal  edifices;  the  last  is  a  huge  castle,  in- 
closed by  high  walls  flanked  with  round  towerx, 
and  bearing  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  the 
Bastile  m  Paris,  destroyed  in  1789.  Uzes  suffered 
much  in  the  religious  wars,  when  its  bishop,  cha)>- 
ter,  and  most  part  of  its  inhabs.,  embraced  Pro- 
testantism, and  destroyed  their  cathedral.  It  has 
a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  communal  col- 
lege, and  manufactures  of  silk,  hosier)',  coarse 
woollens  and  pasteboard. 


V. 


TTAL-DE-PENAS,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  New 
^  Castile,  prov.  La  Mancha,  part.  Ciudad-Beal, 
in  a  tolerably  fertile  plain,  112  m.  S.  by  E. 
Madrid,  on  the  railwav  from  Madrid  to  Seville. 
Pop.  10,768  in  1857.  Ihe  town  is  well  built,  the 
mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the 
warehouse  of  the  royal  tithes,  being  conspicuous 
among  many  other  good  edifices.  The  town  is 
best  known  by  the  drj'  red  wine  pro<iuced  in 
its  neighborhood,  and  hence  called  Val-de-Penas, 
which  is  in  much  request  in  Madrid,  and  ap- 
proaches in  quality  to  some  of  the  stronger  Bor- 
deaux wines.  The  bread  here  is  also  of  peculiar 
excellence.  Some  linens  and  soap  are  also  manu- 
factured, and  woollen  stuffs  are  sent  to  the  town 


to  be  dyed*    It  has  a  large  fair  on  the  7th  of 
August. 

VALAIS  (Germ.  WaUis),  a  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  SE<  part  of  the  confed.,  between  lat. 
45°  50'  and  46©  40'  N.,  and  long.  7°  and  S°  25'  E^ 
having  N.  the  Bernese  OberUnd,  NE.  Uri  and 
Tessin,  E.  and  S«  Piedmont,  and  W.  Savoy  and 
the  canton  of  Vaud.  Area,  1,660  sq.  m.  Pop. 
90,880  in  1860.  This  canton  consists  of  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Rhone,  and  may  be  describetl  as  *  aii 
immense  trough,'  70  m.  in  length,  1^  m.  in  depth 
and  2  m.  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  mountains  on 
each  side  are  among  the  highest  in  Europe ;  they 
form  two  walls  of  rock,  rising  from  10,000  to 
14,000  feet  above  the  Rhone:  this  valley  may 
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therefore  bo  consideTed  as  the  deepest  in  the 
known  world.  On  the  N.  aide  are  the  Alps,  to 
which  belong  the  Finsteraarhom,  Jungfraui 
Breitsbom,  kiid  other  enormous  peaks,  while  the 
'  S.  boundary  is  formed  by  the  great  chain  from 
Mount  Blanc  to  St.  Ciotha'rd,  including  the  Cervin 
and  M.  Kosa.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  valley 
tlieae  two  ranges  unite.  Sixteen  lateral  valleys, 
some  of  considerable  extent,  open  into  the  main 
valley  of  the  Rhone ;  and  where  they  join  it,  the 
width  of  the  flat  part  of  the  valley  is  increased. 
Thirteen  of  these  lateral  valleys  are  inhabited. 
That  part  of  the  valley  below  Sion,  formerly  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Bas-Valais,  is  a  flat  plain, 
swampy  and  unhealthy,  where  the  heat  of  sum- 
xncr  is  intense,  and  millions  of  mosquitoes,  with 
intermittent  fevers,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  cre- 
tinism in  its  worst  forms,  abound.  Above  Sion, 
in  the  Haut-Valais,  the  marshes  disappear,  and 
fine  pasturage  and  vineyards  indicate  a  more  fa- 
•Youred  region.  The  Valais  is  remarkable  as 
presenting  within  the  smallest  knovm  area  all 
the  different  climates  and  kinds  of  vegetable 
products  met  with  between  Italy  and  Iceland. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Bernese  Alps  the  vine  suc- 
ceeds remarkably  well,  and  very  good  wine  is  pro- 
duced, thouffh  in  its  management  the  inhabs.  are 
both  unskilml  and  slovenly.  Indian  fi^,  almonds, 
chestnuts,  and  pomegranates  grow  with  little  or 
no  culture  along  the  banks  of  the  Khone,  and 
com  of  all  kinds  is  produced  at  different  elevations. 
The  cattle  of  the  Valais  are  inferior  to  those  of 
most  of  the  other  Swiss  cantons ;  but  the  rearing 
of  stock  is  the  principal  branch  of  rural  industry, 
the  surplus  produce  in  cattle  and  cheese  being 
exported  chiefly  across  the  Simplon  into  Lom- 
bardy.  The  pop.  is  much  poorer  than  that  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  two  causes :  flrst,  that  the  land  belongs  to  a 
few  great  proprieters,  and  the  peasantry,  being 
merely  tenants,  feel  but  little  interest  in  its  im- 
provement; and,  next,  the  prevalence  of  the  Kom. 
Cath.  religion,  with  which  there  is  usually  found 
combined  in  Switzerland  much  ignorance  and  in- 
dolence. Iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  cobalt,  and 
small  quantities  of  gold  are  met  with,  but  mining 
industry  is  altogether  neglected.  Hempen  cloths, 
woollen  yam,  and  wooUen  cloths,  with  a  few 
other  articles,  are  made,  but  these  are  almost  the 
only  manufactures.  Next  to  cattle  breeding,  the 
transport  of  goods  across  the  Simplon  is  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  inhabs.,  for  which  purpose 
many  mules  are  bred.  The  mineral  waters  of 
Brieg  and  Louech  are  of  some  advantage  to  the 
canton,  being  resorted  to  b^  many  invalids. 

This  canton  is  divided  into  13  districts,  called 
dizains;  Sion  (Germ.  iiitten)f  on  the  Rhone,  a 
town  of  2,500  inhabs.,  a  bishop's  see,  is  the  cap. 
The  supreme  power  is  in  a  diet,  composed  of  four 
deputies  from  each  dizain,  chosen  for  two  years 
by  the  dizain  councils,  which  are  elected  by  all 
the  citizens  above  the  age  of  18  years.  The  pre- 
sidents of  the  dizain  are  mems.  of  the  diet  by 
virtue  of  office,  and  the  bishop  of  Sion  has  a 
voice  in  the  diet  equivalent  to  four  votes.  The 
diet  meets  annually  on  the  first  Mondays  in  May 
and  November.  The  executive  power  is  in  a  state 
council  of  five  mems.,  electe'l  by  the  diet,  and 
who  are  all  re-eligible,  except  the  ffrand-bailli,  or 
president,  who  is  eligible  only  after  an  interval  of 
two  years.  Each  commune  has  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  from  which  appeal  lies  to  the  district 
tribunals ;  the  supreme  court  for  the  canton  con- 
sists of  13  judges,  nominated  bv  the  diet  for  two 
years,  but  always  re-eligible.  In  respect  of  edu- 
cation, the  Valais  is  behind  most  other  parts  of 
Switzerland.    The  public  revenue,  derived  chiefly 
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from  salt  and  transit  duties,  amounted  to  685,468 
francs  in  1862,  and  the  expenditure  to  698,965 
francs  in  the  same  year. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Bai-  Valaia  are  chiefly 
of  French,  and  those  of  the  Haut-  Valaity  of  Ger- 
man descent.  The  Valais  formed  a  part  of  the 
Buigundian,  and  afterwards  the  Frankish,  do- 
minions ;  it  next  became  subject  to  its  own  count- 
bishops  ;  but,  in  1032,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Ger- 
manic empire.  It  was  allied,  not  associated,  with 
the  cantons  that  formed  the  Swiss  confed.  in  the 
14th  century.  In  1798  it  entered  the  confed.  as  a' 
canton ;  but  in  1802  was  detached  from  it  to  form 
a  separate  republic  under  the  protection  of  France. 
In  1810  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire 
as  the  dep.  of  the  Simplon,  and  in  1815  it  again 
became  a  canton  of  the  confed.,  in  which  it  holds 
the  20th  rank,  contributing  1,280  men  to  its  army, 
and  9,600  francs  to  its  treasury. 

VALDIVIA,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Chili,  prov. 
of  same  name,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  The  town, 
on  the  river  Calacutta  or  Valdivia,  about  16  m. 
from  its  mouth,  is  an  insignificant  assemblage  of 
wooden  huts,  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  ruined 
by  the  earthquake  of  Nov.  7, 1837 ;  but  the  har- 
bour b  probably  the  finest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified,  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  in  lat. 
39°  53'  20"  S.,  long.  TP  33'  24"  W..  and  consbts 
of  an  aestuary,  formed  by  the  Valdivia  and  several 
smaller  rivers,  entered  by  a  narrow  strait,  the 
shores  of  which  arc  lined  by  numerous  batteries, 
mounting,  in  all,  nearly  1§0  pieces  of  cannon. 
Ships  of  the  line  ride  here  in  perfect  safety;  the 
depth  of  water,  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  bemg 
from  6  to  7  fathoms,  and  close  to  the  shore  5  fa- 
thoms. During  their  stmggle  for  mdependence, 
this  valuable  station  was  captured,  with  a  very 
inferior  Chilian  force,  by  Lord  Cocorane,  on  the 
SrdofFeb.,  1820. 

VALENCE  (an.  Jw/ia  Fa/en*ia),  a  city  of  France, 
cap.  of  the  ddp.  Dr5me,  on  the  Rhone,  here  crossed 
by  a  handsome  suspension  bridge,  59  m.  S.  Lyons, 
on  the  railway  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles.  Pop. 
18,711  in  .1861.  Valence  lies  pleasantly  on  tlie 
left  bank  of  the  river,  surrounded  by* a  fertile 
country,  abounding  in  mulbeny,  almond,  and  other 
fmit  trees.  Opposite  the  town,  a  conical  hill  riiies 
close  to  the  Rhone,  and  about  a  mile  beyond,  a 
long  range  of  vine-covered  hiUs  mns  parallel  with 
the  river,  producing  the  different  species  of  St. 
Peray.  The  town  is  enclosed  by  an  oW  wall 
flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  several  gates. 
It  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  is  well  buUt,  and 
has  latterly  been  much  improved,  both  in  its 
houses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  of  stone 
from  the  quarries  of  St.  Peray,  and  in  respect  of 
cleanness.  It  has  several  public  squares  and  pro- 
menades, as  the  Champ  de  Mars,  planted  with 
trees,  the  Places  d'Orleans  and  aux  Cleres.  The 
cathedral  or  church  of  St.  ApoUinarius  is  a  build- 
ing in  a  degraded  Boman  style.  It  has  a  large 
square  tower  of  four  stories,  and  in  the  interior  is 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  died  at  Valence, 
in  1799,  with  a  bust  of  that  pontiflf  by  Canova, 
and  some  fine  paintings  by  A.  Caracci  and  other 
artists.  Near  this  church  is  a  private  mausoleum, 
worth  notice  for  its  architecture.  The  barracks 
and  citadel,  the  old  residence  of  the  governor,  the 
court-house,  prison,  public  library  with  15,000  vols., 
and  theatre,  are  among  the  principal  buildings. 
Near  the  town  is  the  polygon,  a  ground  for  the 
artillery-school  practice. 

Valence  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  a  communal  college,  oh.  of 
manufactures,  societies  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  arts.  It  has  two  seminaries,  a  school  of  de^ 
sign,  several  asylums,  a  convent,  a  Lutheran 
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charch,  a  yard  for  building  boats  for  tbe  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
silk  organzine,  gloves,  hosiery,  leather,  and  earth- 
enware, with  marble  works,  lime  and  brick  kilns, 
and  sawing  yards.  It  is  a  depot  for  the  wines, 
silk,  and  other  produce  of  the  S.  of  France,  and 
has  six  fairs  a  year.  It  was  anciently  the  cap.  of 
the  Segalauni,  and  became  a  Koman  colonv  under 
Vespasian,  but  it  possesses  no  Roman  antiquities. 
It  formed  successively  part  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Burgundv  and  Aries,  and  of  the  dominions  of  the 
counta  of  Provence  and  Toulouse :  it  subsequently 
became  the  cap.  of  the  Valentinois,  and  was  go- 
verned by  its  own  feudal  nobles  till  ceded  to  Louis 
XI.,  in  1449.  From  the  4th  to  the  18th  century 
eight  church  councils  were  held  in  Valence. 

VALENCIA,  a  kingdom  or  principal  division  of 
Spain,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  peninsula,  principally 
between  the  38th  and  41st.  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
0°  35'  E.  and  1*^  35'  VV.  long.,  conswting  of  a  long 
and  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  country,  ex- 
tending along  the  Mediterranean,  which  bounds 
it  on  its  whole  length  on  the  E.,  and  having  in- 
land from  the  N.  round  to  the  S.  Catalonia,  Aragon, 
New  Castile,  and  Murcia.  Area,  7,6«3  sq.  m.  Va- 
lencia is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  tinest  and 
most  productive  parts  of  the  peninsula.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  surface,  particularly  in  the  N. 
and  W.,  is  mountainous  and  rude ;  but  the  plain 
country,  which  stretches  along  the  coast,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Guadalaviar,  Xucar,  Mogra,  and 
Segura  is  a  kind  of  garden.  All  travellers  coin- 
cide as  to  its  extreme  beauty,  and  superior  culti- 
vation, compared  with  the  rest  of  Spain.  Mr. 
Inglis,  who  travelled  over  many  of  the  finest  parts 
of  Europe,  says,  *  The  vievf  of  the  plain  is  superb. 
Though  not  greener  or  more  beautiful  than  the 
vale  of  Murcia,  its  immense  extent  and  great  popu- 
lousness  produce  a  more  striking  effect.  The  plain 
is  probably  little  less  than  30  m.  long  and  20 
wide:  on  three  sides  it  is  bounded  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  4th  by  the  sea ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  vast  extent  ther«i  is  not  an  acre 
that  does  not  produce  its  crop  of  grain,  vegetables, 
or  rice.  The  olive,  mulberry,  ilex,  algarrob,  orange 
tree,  and  palm,  with  all  of  which  the  plain  is 
thickly  dotted,  give  it  the  ap{)earance  of  a  union 
of  garden  and  orchard;  but  the  populousness  of 
the  plain  is  even  more  striking  than  its  beauty 
and  fertility.  It  forms  altogether  a  prospect  that, 
in  richness  and  animation,  cannot  be  equalled  in 
any  other  country'.  The  plain  of  Valencia  pro- 
duces every  kind  of  crop  congenial  to  the  climate : 
two  and  three  crops  in  the  year  are  taken  from  it, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  returns  8  per  cent. 
The  rice  crops  are  among  the  most  valuable ;  they 
are  chiefly  produced  in  the  territory  of  Albufera, 
surrounding  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This  was 
the  propertv  first  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  but  the  cortes  of  Valencia 
objected  to  it,  and  the  estates  near  Granada  were 
substituted.  The  rice  grounds  produce  only  one 
crop  in  the  year,  but  the  return  is  from  8  to  10  per 
cent.  The  rice  is  put  into  the  ground  in  June, 
and  cut  in  September ;  water  is  then  let  in  upon 
the  ground,  and  when  the  stubble  rots,  the  land  is 
ploughed  up,  and  no  other  manure  is  rec^uired.  In 
Valencia  and  its  neighbourhood  rice  is  in  uni- 
versal use  by  all  classes,  but  the  produce  is  much 
greater  than  the  consumption  of  the  plain,  and 
the  surplus  is  exported  to  the  different  ports  of 
Andalusia.  The  whole  pro<iuce  is  estimated  at 
12,000,000  arrobas,  one-half  of  which  at  least  is 
exported,  and  the  average  price  may  be  taken  at 
about  3«.  the  arroba,  or  nearly  If^d.  per  lb.  The 
other  chief  product  is  the  white  mulberry,  once 
the  source  of  great  riches,  through  the  silk  factories 


of  Valencia.  The  produce  of  silk  from  the  plain 
is  now  computed  at  about  1,000,000  lbs.  a  year; 
by  far  the  greater  part  is  exported  in  its  raw  state, 
at  an  average  price  of  from  da.  to  10s.  per  lb.  The 
export  of  fruit  from  Valencia  is  large,  particularly 
of  raisins ;  these  are  of  two  kinds,  the  muscatel 
and  an  Inferior  raisin ;  but  neither  is  equal  to  the 
raisins  of  Malaga.  The  export  of  figs,  oil,  an<l 
wine  from  the  prov.  and  different  ports  of  Valencia 
is  also  considerable,  particularly  the  latter,  called 
Beni  CarlOf  exported  from  the  town  of  the  same 
name.  This  wine  is  sent  chiefly  to  Cette,  from 
whence  much  of  it  finds  its  way,  by  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,  to  Bordeaux,  to  give  body  and  colour 
to  the  clarets.'  Barilla,  sugar-cane,  saffron,  and 
aniseed  are  also  grown. 

But,  despite  the  abundance  of  the  prov.,  the 
peasantry,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  most 
pniductive  parts  of  Spain,  appear  to  be  in  a  very 
depressed  condition.  The  huerta  of  Valencia  lie- 
longs,  for  the  most  part,  to  great  proprietors.  The . 
Duke  of  Medina  Cxell  has  a  revenue  of  75.000 
dollars  a  ^ear  from  his  estate  there,  and  the  fa- 
milies of  \  ilia  Hermosa  and  Benevcnto  have  almost 
as  much ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  cultivate  their  own  land.  And,  though  state 
taxes  do  not  weigh  down  industry  in  this  prov., 
the  Valencians  are  subject  to  heavy  feudal  ser- 
vices and  seignorial  demands,  levied  in  kind  on 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  amounting  to  1-7 th,  l-6th, 
and,  in  some  places,  l-4th  of  the  crop.  No  great 
number  of  cattle  or  horses  are  kept,  and  the  sheep, 
though  numerous,  yield  wool  of  only  a  mediocre 
quality.  A  good  many  tunnies  are  taken  on  some 
parts  of  the  coast  by  a'method  similar  to  that  prac- 
tised in  the  Neapolitan  dom.  Mercury,  copper, 
sulphur,  an<enic,  argentiferous  lead,  iron,  and  coal 
exist  in  many  places,  but  are  procured  only  in 
small  quantities.  Salt  from  springs,  marble,  and 
notters'  clay  are  the  principal  mineral  prodncts. 
Manufactures  are  unimportant :  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics  are  indeed  made  in  most  of  the  towns,  and 
silk  goods  in  Valencia  and  Gandia,  but,  at  present 
at  least,  in  very  inconsiderable  quantities.  Cord- 
age is  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  esparto  {st^ 
tenacttmma)y  aloe,  and  junetu,  and  tiles,  similar  to 
the  Delft  manufacture,  soap,  glass,  and  paper  are 
made  in  small  quantities.  An  active  internal 
traffic  is  kept  up,  the  N.  supplying  the  S.  districts 
with  timber,  earthenware,  hnen  and  woollen  stuffs, 
esparto,  brandy,  cattle ;  while  the  latter  send  to 
the  former  com,  fish,  Levant  produce,  silk,  and 
algaiTobs ;  Valencia  sends  rice,  silk,  fruit,  and  fish 
to  Aragon  and  Castile,  for* com,  wool,  and  cattle; 
and  flax,  hemp,  silk,  oil,  rice,  and  soap  to  Murcia 
and  Granada.  I  ts  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  with 
Italy,  England,  France,  Holland,  and  S.  America, 
from  whicn  countries  com,  salt  fish,  ship-timber, 
pitch,  tar,  iron,  fine  linens,  and  other  manufactured 
goods  are  imported.  Alicante,  Valencia,  Vinaroz, 
Miirviedro,  Benicarlo,  and  Guardamar  are  the  prin- 
cipal ports.  Very  different  opinions  respecting  the 
character  of  the  pop,  have  been  entertained  by 
different  travellers.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Va- 
lencians would  appear  to  be  an  airy,  lively,  active, 
but  effeminate  people,  very  different  in  manner 
from  the  Castilians ;  while  their  character  forms 
apparently  a  still  stronger  contrast  to  the  savage 
heroism  of  the  Catalonians  and  Aragonese.  Their 
dialect,  though  much  akin  to  the  Catalonian,  is 
said  to  differ  from  it  in  retaining  more  of  the 
Provencal. 

This  prov.  was  successively  subject  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, Romans,  and  Visigoths,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  713.  They  held  pos- 
session of  it  till  1238,  when  i  was  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards  and  annexed  to  Aragon.    It  after- 
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wanis  formed  a  component  part  of  the  Spanish 
inonATchy,  but  continued  to  preserve  its  repre- 
sentative* body  and  its  privileges,  till  the  early 
part  of  the  I'Sth  century,  when  having,  in  the 
War  of  the  Succession, 'taken  part  against  the 
liourbon  dynasty,  it  was,  on  their  establishment 
on  the  throne,  deprived  of  its  old  constitution, 
and  obliged  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  Castile. 

Valencia  (an.  yalentia  Edetanoruin),  a  city 
of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the 
Ouadalaviar,  about  4  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  188 
in.  ESE.  Madrid,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  87,073  in  1857.  Valencia  stands 
in  a  wide  plain  on  the  bank  of  the  river  which 
washes  its  walls,  and  separates  it  from  its  suburbs, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  5  bridges,  of  from 
10  to  13  arches.  •  The  city  is  nearly  circular,  and 
about  2i  m.  round,  enclosed  by  massive  walls, 
with  towers,  and  4  gates.  The  old  streets  are 
crooked,  narrow,  unpaved,  an<l  frequently  destitute 
of  thoroughfare;  but  some  new  quarters  have 
been  laid  out,  with  broad  streets  and  squares, 
which  are  said  to  be  well  paved  and  well  kept. 
Valencia  is  well  lighted,  and  guarded  by  a  patrol 
of  watchmen,  termed  scrtnos.  It  is  furnished 
with  public  sewers  of  great  solidity,  w^hich  some 
affirm  were  constructed  by  the  Romans;  and  it 
has  many  private  wells,  though  only  one  public 
fountain.      Good  quays  faced  with  stone,  and 

I)lanted  with  trees,  lined  the  river  in  the  whole 
ength  of  the  city.  A  fine  view  is  obtained  from 
any  one  of  the  bridges;  the  line  of  irregular 
buildings  following  the  curve  of  the  river,  and 
the  bridges,  one  beyond  another,  with  the  great 
Moorish  gates,  give  it  an  air  of  much  grandeur. 
Few  cities,  even  in  Spain,  fonnerly  had  so  many 
religious  edifices  as  \alencia:  among  these  were 
reckoned  no  fewer  than  27  convents  for  men  and 
22  for  women,  16  churches,  and  24  chapels  and 
hermitages.  The  cathedral  is  of  intermixed  Greek 
and  Gothic  architecture,  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
It  has  numerous  altars,  a  good  deal  of  fine  marble, 
some  bas-reliefs,  and  paintings  by  some  of  the 
font  Spanish  masters.  It  is  ver}'  rich  in  plate 
and  relics.  Some  of  the  churches  have  domes, 
but  the  greater  part  tall,  slender  turrets,  with  all 
sorts  of  pilasters  and  whimsical  devices.  In  the 
multitude  of  sacred  edifices,  some  may  be  found 
that  excel  in  particular  parts,  or  stnke  by  the 
richness  of  their  decorations;  but  all  are*over- 
loaded  with  ornaments.  In  most,  however,  are 
fine  paintings  by  Juanes,  Espinosa,  Ribalta,  Ra- 
mirez, Victoria,  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Maratti,  and 
many  other  artists,  all  natives  of  Valencia,  The 
famous  Supper  of  Ribalta  is  in  the  Corpus  Christi 
Collie;  and  the  same  subject  by  Juanes,  a  work 
reckoned  among  the  finest  pictures  of  Valencia,  is 
in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  also  possesses 
sundry  other  fine  pictures. 

The  exchange,  custom-house,  the  temple,  a 
palace  built  for  a  military  order,  by  Charles  III., 
the  archbishop^s  palace,  college  of  Pius  V.,  and 
several  noble  residences,  are  worthy  of  notice; 
there  are  5  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  a  large  es- 
tablishment for  medical  treatment  of  all  Kinds, 
several  asylums,  prisons,  barracks,  and  a  theatre. 
Valencia  is  one  of  those  cities  in  which  traces  of 
Moorish  dominion  are  the  most  visible;  not  in 
any  splendid  Alhambra  or  Alcazar,  but  in  eveiy 
day  sights  and  common  objects.  Gateways  are 
occasionally  seen  sculptured  in  marble  upon  Moor- 
ish designs ;  stones  over  the  doors,  or  underneath 
the  windows,  show  by  their  chiselled  marks  Xhea 
ancient  fashioners*  All  the  Moorish  tokens  also 
distinguishing  the  pop.  of  Seville,  Malaga,  and 
San  Felipe,  are  fouud  in  even  greater  distinctness 
in  Valencia. 
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This  university,  founded  in  1411,  was  formerly 
considered  the  best  in  Spain,  particularly  for  the 
study  of  medicine.  The  professors,  of  whom  there 
are  about  70,  are  friars,  except  those  who  instruct 
in  law:  their  salaries  are  from  5021  to  130/.  a 
year.  Lectures  are  delivered  firom  Oct.  11  to 
May  31.  Education  in  the  university  b  nearly 
gratuitous,  and  many  of  the  students  are  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  portions  of  the  food  distributed 
daily  from  the  convents.  The  university  library 
has  not  more  than  16,000  vols.,  but  its  deficiencies 
are  compensated  by  a  good  library  in  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  with  attached  cabinets  of  antiques, 
and  medals,  open  for  6  hours  daily.  There  are  6 
other  colleges,  and  many  inferior  academies :  the 
royal  academy  of  Saint  Charles,  for  the  instruction 
of  students  in  the  fine  arts,  is  the  only  institution 
in  the  city  not  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
priests. 

The  manufactures  of  velvets,  taffetas,  lowered 
damasks,  and  other  silk  stuffs,  are  said,  at  the  end 
of  last  century,  to  have  employed  upwards  of 
3,000  looms;  but  if  so,  they  have'greatly  declined 
in  the  interval.  The  existing  manufactures  com- 
prise woollen  fabrics,  camlets,  hats,  table  and 
other  linen,  gauzes,  artificial  flowers,  leather,  glass, , 
paper,  with  the  '  Valencia  tiles,'  used  for  the  floor- 
ing of  houses  in  all  the  cities  of  the  S.  of  Spain. 
These  tiles  are  at  once  cool,  and  highly  orna- 
mental ;  but  they  are  far  from  cheap,  those  of  the 
best  quality  being  much  more  expensive  than  an 
equal  extent  of  the  most  sumptuous  carpeting. 
The  iwrtof  Valencia  is  at  Grao,  about  2  m.  distant. 
It  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a  broad  planted 
avenue,  forming  the  favounte  public  pmmenade 
around  the  city.  The  harbour  is  buitable  only  for 
boats,  and  the  roadstead  is  exposed  to  the  S.  and 
SW.  gales.  The  climate,  though  hot,  is  agreeable 
and  healthy ;  and  the  city  is  a  good  deal  resorted 
to  by  invalids.  Society  in  Valencia  appears  to 
differ  little  from  that  in  other  S.  Spanish  towns» 
Many  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  reside  here,  but 
without  any  display.  Travellers  bear  testimony 
to  the  agreeable  vivacity,  ready  wit,  freedom  fn)m 
affectation,  and  obliging  disposition  of  the  inhabs. 

Valencia  was  held  by  the  Moors  from  1715; 
but  taken  from  them,  in  1094,  by  the  celebrated 
Cid,  Ruiz  de  Diaz  de  Bivar.  After  his  death  it 
was  governed  by  his  widow  Ximene,  under  whom 
it  sustained  successfully  one  siege  against  the 
Moors  of  Cordova,  but  ultimately  capitulated  to 
them  in  1101.  It  was  retaken  by  James  I.  of 
Aragon  in  1238,  and  peopled  afterwards  with 
Catalans  and  French  settlers.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  under  Suchet,  in  1812,  and  held  by 
them  till  June,  1813. 

VALENCIA  (NUEVA),  a  dty  of  Colombia, 
repub.  Venezuela,  prov.  Carabobo,  m  a  plain  about 
3  m.  W.  of  the  Lake  of  Valencia,  and  18  m.  S.  bv 
E.  Puerto  Cabello.  Pop.  estimated  at  16,000.  I't 
covers  a  lai]pfe  extent  of  ground,  most  part  of  the 
houses  having  only  a  ground-floor.  The  streets 
are  xexy  broad,  and  the  market-place  is  of  great 
size.  The  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  N.  is  by 
a  good  bridge  of  three  arches,  built  of  stone  and 
brick ;  near  which  is  the  glorieta,  a  laige  circular 
space  where  the  inhabs.  meet  in  the  evening  for 
dancing  and  festivity.  Humboldt  says,  Mt  is 
regretted,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  Valencia  has 
not  become  the  capital  of  the  countrv.*  Its  situa^ 
tion  near  Puerto  Cabello,  with  whicii  it  is  said  to 
communicate  by  a  good  road,  gives  it  many  ad- 
vantages, and  it  is  a  place  of  bnsk  traffic.  But  it 
has  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  infested  with 
white  ants,  whose  excavations  underground  at 
certain  seasons  become  very  dangerous  to  the 
buildings  of  the  city. 
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The  Lake  of  Valencia,  or  Tacari^an,  is  lai^ger 
than  the  Lake  of  Nenfchfttel  in  Switzerland,  but 
in  it«  general  form  it  has  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
that  of  Geneva,  which  is  about  the  same  height 
above  the  sea.  The  opposite  banks  of  the  lake 
also  offer  a  similar  contrast,  lliose  on  the  S.  are 
desert  and  almost  uninhabited,  and  a  screen  of 
high  mountains  gives  them  a  gloomy  and  mono- 
tonous tappearance  ;  the  N.  shore,  on  the  contrary, 
is  cheerful,  pastoral,  and  set  off  with  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cotton  plantations.  There  are  numerous 
islands  in  this  lake,  the  waters  of  which  are 
gradually  diminishing.  Its  mean  depth  is  from 
12  to  15  fathoms;  where  deepest,  it  is  not  more 
than  40  fathoms.  It  abounds  with  fish,  and  is 
used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  but  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  for  more  than  two  centuries 
none  of  its  navigators  ever  thought  of  using  a 
sail.  An  English  traveller,  of  no  very  distant 
period,  says  that  a  native  of  Biscay,  settled  in 
Valencia,  had  then  first  tried  the  experiment, 
'and  the  circumstance  formed  no  small  part  of  the 
conversation  of  those  who  were  assembled  at  the 


pulperia  of  Ia  Cabrera.' 
VAl 


^"ALENCIENNES  (an.  VaUniiafuB),  a  town  of 
France,  d<fp.  du  Nord,  cap,  arrond. ;  on  the  Scheldt, 
where  it  is  Joined  by  the  Khonclle,  28  m.  SSE. 
Lille,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Brussels. 
Pop.  24,966  in  1861.  Valenciennes  is  a  secondary 
fortress,  and  has  a  citadel  constructed  by  Vauban. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  ill  laid  out;  a  part 
of  it  was  much  damaged  by  the  severe  bombard- 
ment it  received  in  1703,  the  marks  of  which  are 
still  visible.  The  Scheldt  intersects  the  town 
from  N.  to  S.,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  partA. 
There  are  several  public  buildings.  The  town- 
hall,  built  in  1612,  is  of  mixed  architecture,  highl}- 
decorated,  and  contains  some  fine  apartments ;  the 
2d  story  is  appropriated  to  a  picture  gallery,  in 
which  are  some  works  by  Kubens.  Attached  to  it 
is  a  belfry,  constiucted  in  the  Idth  century,  180  ft, 
in  height.  The  lower  part  of  a  handsome  theatre 
ser\-e8  for  a  com-halL  The  general  hospital, 
founded  in  1751,  is  dne  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments of  its  kind.  The  public  library  has  18,000 
vols.,  and  the  museum  of  natural  historv  is  rich 
in  collections.  There  are  military  and  bundling 
hospitals,  barracks,  magazines,  an  arsenal,  a  col- 
lege, and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts  founded  in 
1782.  Besides  Valenciennes  lace,  a  good  deal  of 
fine  cambric,  cotton  yam,  hosiery,  and  blankets, 
iron  plate  and  nails, 'starch,  saltpetre,  linseed  oil, 
chicor>%  earthenware,  and  toys  are  made  in  the 
town,  which  has  also  cotton-printing  works,  tan- 
neries, distilleries,  and  salt  refineries ;  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wine,  brandy,  oil,  soap,  timber, 
and  charcoal 

Valenciennes  has  sustained  several  siege^  the 
most  memorable  of  which  took  place  in  1793, 
when  it  was  invested  by  an  Anglo- Austrian  army 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  it  surrendered 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  during  which  the  be- 
siegers sustained  great  loss.  It  was  retaken  by 
the  French  from  the  Austrians  in  the  ensuing 
year.  Among  the  many  distinguished  natives  of 
this  town  have  been — ^roissart,  the  historian  of 
chivalry,  Watteau,  the  painter,  and  D'Argenson, 
the  minister. 

VALERY  (ST.),  usually  called  St.  Valery-en- 
Caux,  a  town  and  sea-poxt  of  France,  d^p.  Seine- 
Inferieure,  cap.  cant.;  on  the  British  Channel, 
83^  m.  NW.  by  N.  Rouen.  Pop.  4,710  in  1861. 
Its  port,  encloaed  between  two  clifiii,  is  small,  and 
not  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden.  St.  Valery  has  manufactures  of 
soda  and, cotton  thread,  with  some  trade  in  the 
exportation  of  Rouen  fabrics,  and  in  the  importa- 
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tion  of  timber,  dried  fish,  and  com.  Many  of  its 
inhabs.  are  engaged  in  the  cod,  herring,  and 
mackerel  fisheries,  and  thev  enjo}'  the  reputation 
of  bein|if  good  seamen,  ^The  country  round  is 
mostlv  in  pasture. 

St.Valeiy-sur-Somme  is  another  sea-port  town, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  France,  dep.  Somme,  11m. 
NW.  Abbeville,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway 
from  Amiens  to  Boulogne.  Pop.  3,456  in  1861. 
Its  port  is  much  larger  than  that  belonging  to  the 
above  town,  and  admits  vessels  of  from  300  to  400 
tons.  It  has  large  salt  magazines,  with  manu- 
factures of  cordage  and  sail-cloth,  and  a  brisk 
general  traffic. 

VALETTA  (LA).    See  Malta. 

VALLADOLID  (an  Pintia),  a  city  of  Spain, 
cap.  prov.  and  dep.  of  its  own  name,  in  Old  Castile, 
on  the  Pisuerga.  where  it  is  joined  by  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Esqueva;  73  m.  SW.  Burgos,'and  100  m. 
NW.  Madrid,  on  the  railway  from  Buigoe  to 
Madrid.  Pop.  39,519  in  1867.  The  city  stands 
in  a  plain  bounded  by  limestone  hills,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  old  wall,  which  encloses  a  Urge  ex- 
tent of  ground.  It  is  full  of  edifices,  which,  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  who  made  it  his  constant 
residence,  were  the  palaces  of  his  great  ofiUcers 
and  nobility.  Being  abandoned  by  their  ownerR, 
who  followe<l  the  court  in  all  its  different  emigra- 
tions, they  are  fallen  to  decay,  and  exhibit  a  pic- 
ture of  the  utmost  desolation.  The  private  houses 
are  ill-buijt  and  ugly.  The  great  square,  some 
streets  built  upon  porticoes,  and  m.any  colleges 
and  convents,  are  still  grand,  and  denote  some- 
thing of  former  magnificence;  but,  in  general, 
Valladolid  has  the  appearance  of  ha\nng  been  run 
up  in  a  hurry  to  receive  the  court,  and  as  if  it  had 
been  meant  to  rebuild  it  afterwards,  at  lebure,  of 
more  durable  materials  than  bad  brick  and  mud, 
the  composition  of  most  of  its  present  houses. 
Upon  passing  the  first  gate  from  the  Madrid  road, 
the  traveller  enters  the  campo  grande,  a  spacious 
area  surrounded  by  17  convents,  the  scene  of  re- 
peated auto  dafe, 

Valladolid  has  numerous  chnrehes,  convents, 
chapels,  coU^i^es,  hospitals,  and  asylums,  though, 
except  some  of  the  religious  buildings,  none  de- 
serve much  notice.  The  cathedral,  an  unfinished 
edifice,  built  by  Juan  de  Herrera,  at  the  expense 
of  Philip  II.,  was  intended  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  in  Spain ;  bnt  it  is  heavy 
and  inelegant.  The  church  and  convent  of  St. 
Benito  are  handsome,  but  the  church  of  St.  Paul 
is  most  worth  attention,  from  its  general  elegance, 
and  the  finish  of  its  bas-reliefs  and  ornaments, 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  300  years,  seem  to  have 
suffered  little  by  their  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  royal  chancerv  is  a  large  and  fine  stracture 
in  the  Tuscan  order.  The  old  palace,  in  which 
Philip  II.  and  III.  were  bom,  is  an  utter  ruin. 

Valladolid  has  a  univenity  founded  by  Alonzo 
XI.  in  1346 :  it  was  formerly*  distinguished  for  its 
school  of  jurisprudence,  and  continued  to  flourish 
till  the  end  of  last  century ;  and  it  appears,  even 
now,  to  be  more  frequented  than  Salamanca. 
Among  the  colleges  of  the  dtv  were  one  for  the 
Scotch  and  one  for  the  English,  both  of  which 
were  well  endowed,  l^e  school  of  the  fine  arts  is 
privileged  as  an  academy,  and  has  a  superior  col- 
lection of  models  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
painting. 

Valladolid  was  formerly  an  opulent  commercial 
city,  but  its  manufactures  of  woollen  stuflfs,  hats, 
silk  ribands,  linen  and  cotton  yam,  paper, 
liquorice,  perfumer}',  earthenware,  and  leather, 
are  now  little  more' than  sufllicient  for  the  supply 
of  the  tOMH :  its  trade,  however,  would  most  pro- 
bably increase  were  the  Pisueiga  made  navigable 
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to  the  Donro,  only  10  m.  distant.  The  country 
round  produces  white  wine,  of  good  quality, 
madder,  silk,  and  olives,  and  coal  is  said  to  abound 
in  tjie  neiprhbonrhood. 

Valladolid  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  under  the 
archbishop  of  Burgos,  the  residence  of  a  captain- 
general  and  military  iiitendaht.  It  was  incor- 
Pirated  as  a  city,  and  made  a  bishop's  see  by 
hilip  II..  and  was  the  residence  of  the  court  from 
his  time  till  that  of  Philip  IV.,  who  removed  to 
Madrid.  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
World,  expired  in  this  dtv  on  the  20th  Mav, 
1506. 

Vaixadoud,  or  Mbchoacan,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
cap.  intend,  of  same  name,  in  a  fine  valley,  120  m. 
WNW,  Mexico.  Its  pop.,  early  in  the  present 
century,  was  estimated  at  18,000,  and  is  probably 
about^  the  same  at  present.  Mr.  Ward  says 
(Mexico,  ii.  374),  *  I  know  few  places  the  approach 
to  which  (from  the  N.)  is  so  tedious  as  that  to 
Valladolid.  For  more  than  two  hours  you  see 
the  city  apparently  below  you,  while  the  road 
continues  to  wind  among  the  surrounding  hills. 
At  length  a  rapid  descent  conducts  you  to  the 
plain,  where  a  long  causeway,  built  across  a 
marsh,  forms  the  entrance  to  the  town.  The 
suburbs  are  poor  and  insignificant,  but  the  high 
street  is  fine,  and  the  cathedral,  standing  alone 
and  open,  has  a  very  imposing  effect.  The  view 
of  the  town  from  the  Mexico  side  is  l)eautiful : 
gardens  and  orchards  form  the  foreground ;  while 
the  lofty  aqueduct,  erected  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  goigeous  churches,  and  a  bold 
range  of  mountains  l^hind,  fill  up  the  remaining 
apace.  Nearly  all  the  public  etlifices,  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  government,  are  due 
to  the  munificence  of  the  bishops,  must  of  whom 
have  contributed  to  enrich  or  adorn  the  town. 
The  cathedral,  hospitals,  and  aqueduct  are  all  the 
works  of  the  church.  The  first  is  a  magnificent 
building  and  wealthy,  though  despoiled  of  much 
of  its  treasures  during  the  revolution.'  Valladolid 
has  a  handsome  public  pnimenade;  and  its 
climate  is  temperate,  as  it  stands  nearly  6,400  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Iturbide,  the  short- 
lived emperor  of  Mexico,  was  a  native  of  this 
citv. 

VALOGNES,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Manche, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Merderet,  12  m.  SE.  Cher- 
boni^,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg. 
Pop.  5,812  in  1861.  Valognes  is  a  well  built 
town,  and  has  a  handsome  communal  college  and 
public  library,  with  15,000  printed  volumes: 
manufactures,'  on  a  small  scale,  of  earthenware, 
lace,  gloves,  and  leather ;  and  some  trade  in  pro- 
yisions  and  shell  fish  for  the  Pans  market.  The 
ancient  Roman  town  Alauna  was  situated  in  its 
vicinity.  In  the  middle  ages  it  had  a  strong 
castle,  which,  however,  has  been  totally  destroyed. 
Toumeur,  the  translator  of  Shakspeare,  and  the 
celebrated  anatomist  Vicq-d'Aaj'r,  were  natives 
of  Valognes. 

VALPARAISO,  the  principal  searport.  town  of 
Chili,  prov.  Santiago,  on  the  Pacific,  60  m.  NN  W. 
Santiago.  Pop.  75,000  in  1856.  Valparaiso  is 
inconvenient  and  ill-built,  but  its  appearance 
fjom  the  sea  is  imposing,  being  built,  somewhat 
like  Hastings,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  range 
of  hills.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  straggling,  long 
street,  or  rather  terrace,  for  it  is  built  only  on  one 
mde,  with  some  narrow  and  inconvenient  thorough- 
fares leading  out  of  it  up  the  several  ravines.  In 
one  of  these  is  the  plaza,  a  small  triangular  space, 
where  the  miffket  is  held;  and  near  it  are  the 
principal  church,  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
chapels.  A  little  to  the  N.  is  the  castle  of  An- 
tonio, mounting  about  a  dozen  guns ;  and  between 
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it  and  the  plaza  are  a  number  of  low  buildings 
and  sheds,  termed  the  arsenaL  In  the  N.  quarter 
of  the  tovmy  in  a  recess  larger  than  the  other 
ravines,  4s  a  collection  of  narrow  lanes  and  mean 
houses;  and  many  isolated  dwellings  are  scat- 
tered about  among  the  hills,  the  only  access  to 
which  is  by  winding  foot-paths.  The  suburb 
Almendral,  on  the  sandy  shore  to  the  S.,  is  more 
regularly  laid  out:  the  houses  here,  where  there 
has  been  more  room  to  build,  consist  mostly  of  a 
ground-fioor  only ;  but  in  the  town  of  Valparaiso 
all  have  stories*  above  the  ground-fioor.  They 
are  in  general  painted  of  lively  colours.  About 
the  middle  of  the  Almendral  are  the  ruins  of  the 
church  and  convent  of  La  Merced,  which,  like 
manv  other  buildings  in  Valparaiso,  was  destroyed 
by  tiie  earthquake  of  1822. 

The  bay  of  Valparaiso  is  open  to  the  N.,  but 
sheltered  by  heights  on  all  other  sides ;  and  the 
holding  ground  being  mostly  a  stiff  clay,  offers  a 
secure  anchorage,  except  during  N.  gales.  Op- 
posite the  custom-house,  100  yards  from  the  shore, 
there  are  5  fathoms  water,  which  suddenly  deepens 
to  10  and  20  fathoms ;  at  the  distance  of  300  yards, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  are  from  26  to  80 
fathoms.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  the  castle, 
and  2  forts  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Almendral,  and 
another  fort  inland.  There  is  no  mole,  nor  any 
facility  for  landing  goods,  except  by  launches, 
which  are  liioored  to  the  shore,  and  across  which 
all  packages  are  brought  on  men's  shoulders;  or 
by  boats,  which,  however,  can  land  in  all  weathers 
in  the  Fisherman's  Bay,  betweeu  the  castle  and 
Fort  St.  Antonio.  There  are  generally  a  consider- 
able number  of  vessels  in  the  bay,  the  greater  part 
British  and  American ;  and  Valparaiso  continues 
to  be  the  central  depot  for  the  trade  of  CbilL 
Large  quantities  of  com  are  shipped  here  for 
Callao  and  Panama,  especially  the  former.  Wheat, 
tallow,  hides,  copper,  the  precious  metals,  indigo, 
wool,  and  sarsaparilla  are  among  the  principal 
exports.  The  market  of  Valparaiso  is  well  sup- 
plied with  meat,  poultry,  fish,  bread,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  at  ver>'  moderate  prices  and  of  good 
quality ;  and  its  climate  is  generally  agreeable. 

VAN,  a  city  and  considerable  lake  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pach.  of  same  name,  the  city  being  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  lake ;  140  m.  N.  by  E.  Mosul, 
and  145  m.  SE.  Erzeroum.  Pop.  estimated  at 
50,000.  The  inhabs.  consist  of  Turks,  Kurds,  and 
Armenians.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain, 
covered  with  gardens,  nearly  5,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  at  the  SVV.  foot  of  an  isolated  rock,  on 
which  is  its  citadel  It  is  inclosed  with  double 
walls  of  mud  and  stone,  having  large  round  and 
small  square  bastions,  and  is  farther  defended, 
though  not  on  all  sides,  by  a  ditch.  The  town 
has  2  large  Armenian  churches,  4  large  mosques, 
several  baths,  and  caravanserais.  The  great 
boast  and  dependence  of  Van  is  its  gardens,  which 
cover  an  extensive  area  between  the  city  and  the 
mountains.  They  comprise  vineyards,  orchards, 
melon-grounds,  and  fields.  In  summer  the 
inhabs.  of  the  town  mostly  reside  hi  the  gardens, 
the  roads  in  which  being  lined  with  houses,  the 
whole  appears  like  an  extensive  village.  Streams, 
bordered  with  vrillows,  run  through  the  main 
avenues.  The  castle  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  town 
is  built  on  a  high  and  abrupt  limestone  rock,  and, 
if  the  works  were  in  proper  repair  and  efiiciently 
manned,  would  be  all  but  impregnable.  There 
are  some  very  extensive  excavations  in  this  rock. 

The  trade  of  Van  is  inconsiderable.  About  500 
looms  are  employed  in  manufacturing  coarse 
calicoes  from  cotton  imported  from  Persia,  mostly 
for  home  consumption,  though  some  are  sent  to 
Bitlis  to  be  dyed  and  exported.    Almost  the  only 
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other  articles  of  export  from  Van  are  fmits,  wine, 
and  grain,  the  produce  of  the  snrroundin/?  gardens 
and  fields.  Everv  person  of  respecubility  has  a 
house  in  town,  with  a  conntry  house,  a»  orchard 
and  vineyard,  and  perhaps  a  ?ew  fields. 

Van  is  very  ancients  The  walls  of  the  castle 
are  in  part  Cyclopean,  and  many  ins^criptions  in 
the  cuneifonn  character  have  been  discovered  in 
the  town  and  its  environs.  It  is  even  affirmed 
that  the  castle  was  originally  founded  by  Semi- 
ramis ;  but  it  is  needless  to  sa^  that  there  is  no 
evidence  by  which  to  support  this  very  improbable 
statement.  Timour  Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  who  took 
Van  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  is 
said,  by  the  Persian  writers,  to  have  endeavoured, 
though  meifectually,  to  destroy  its  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

The  Lake  Van,  the  Artiaa  of  Ptolemy,  is  of  a 
very  irregular  shape ;  greatest  length,  NL.  to  SW., 
70  m. ;  greatest  breadth  about  ;28  m.  Area  esti- 
mate<i  at  1.000  gcogr.  sq.  m.  (Geog.  Joum.,  x.) 
It  seldom  freezes  to  any  distance  from  the  shore, 
except  at  its  NE.  end,  where,  being  shallow,  in 
severe  whitera,  it  may  be  crossed  oti  the  ice.  It 
has  several  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  an  Ar- 
menian monastery.  It  is  navigatc<l  by  5  or  6 
crazy  boats,  which  are  sometimes  employed  to 
convey  cotton  cloths  to  Tad  van  on  their  way  to 
Bitlis,  bringing  back  grain  and  timber.  Fn)m  the 
many  wildibwl  that  fre<iuent  it,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  fish  abound  in  the  lake;  the  fiisher}',  how- 
ever, occupies  verj'  few  hands. 

VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND,  a  large  island  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  on  the  NW.  coast  of  N. 
America,  being  the  most  southerly  of  our  nosses- 
sions  in  that  quarter.  It  stretches  in  a  NNW. 
and  SSE.  direction,  between  the  4Kth  and  51st 
degs.  N.  lat.  and  the  123rd  and  129th  degs.  W. 
long.,  bein^r  about  300  m.  in  length,  by  from  40 
to  50  m.  m  breadth.  It  is  separated' from  the 
continent  by  what  is  in  most  parte  a  narrow 
channel,  called  on  the  S.  the  Straite  of  Fuca ;  in 
the  middle,  where  it  is  the  widest,  the  (iulf  of 
Geoiipia ;  and,  on  the  N.,  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound. 
The  island  was  originally  supposed  to  form  part 
of  the  continent  of  NorthAmerica,  or  New  Albion, 
as  it  was  then  called.  In  April,  1792,  Captain 
George  Vancouver  of  the  royal  navy  entered 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and,  survey  mg  and 'exploring 
as  he  proceeded,  passed  into  the  ocean  by  a  passage 
considerably  to  the  northward,  and  arrived  at 
Nootka  Sound  in  August  of  the  same  year,  having 
thus  circumnavigated  the  land,  and*  determined 
its  separate  existence  as  an  island.  He  named  it 
the  island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver  out  of  com- 
pliment to  SeSHor  Quadra,  the  Spanish  commandant 
at  Nootka.  The  former  name  has,  however,  fallen 
into  desuetude,  and  the  island  is  now  generally 
known  and  recognised  as  Vancouver's  Island. 

The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with  pine, 
but  rise,  beyond  the  reach  oY  vegetation,  to  the 
height  of  16,000  feet.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
capable  of  successful  cultivation.  Coal,  good  in 
quality,  has  been  found  at  many  points,  and  has 
been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Nanaimo 
on  the  east  coast.  The  climate  is  beautiful,  more 
especially  from  early  summer  to  late  autumn,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Indian  summer, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  south-west  of 
England  without  the  rain. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  Victoria,  situated  at 
its  south-eastern  extremity,  a  flourishing  town  of 
7,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  the  aborigines 
has  been  estimated  at  about  17,000.  Victoria  is 
a  free  port  for  goods  open  to  the  commerce  of 
all  nations :  a  small  due  is  levied  upon  shipping 
by  way  of  an  entrance  and  clearance  fee. 
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The  revenue  of  Vancouver's  Island  is  raised  by 
direct  taxation,  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  th'e 
assessed  value  of  real  esUte,  and  specific  itLH.  on 
certain  professions  and  trades  being  imposed.  The 
taxes  levied  in  1863  and  their  amuimu  were  as 
follows : — 

Real  Estate  Tax  .... 
Trade  Licences     .       .       .       , 
Liquor  Lioenoes   ... 
Harbour  Dues      ... 
PosugeDues       .... 


Total 
Imports. 


1860 
1861 


£546,106 
414,215 


i«e« 

186;} 


21,483 


£758.«?3 
7J>7,29<> 
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1862  £24.026  £:>8.r/92 

1863  73,776  68,589 

Till  1849,  Vancouver's  Island  was  only  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  by  the  sen-ants  of  the  Hudson'» 
May  and  Puget's  Sound  Companies ;  but  in  that 
year  a  lease  of  the  island  was  granted  to  the  for- 
mer comjMiny  for  10  years.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment, however,  resened  to  itself  the  right  of  re- 
suming it  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  an 
certain  conditions.  Acconlingly,  in  1859,  it  was 
made  a  British  colony;  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had 
acted  as  governor  under  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, was  conlirmed  in  that  appointment.  The 
govenior  i-*  assLsted  by  an  executive  and  a  Iqps- 
lative  council,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  by 
an  assembly  of  Id  members  elected  by  inhabit- 
ants possciCsed  of  a  12/.  rental ;  or  a  freehold  of 
207.  acres  of  land,  or  of  the  value  of  bQL  In  1805 
there  were  1,051  registered  electors  in  the  island. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  or  TASMANIA,  an 
island  and  colonial  settlement,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  in  the  8.  Pacific  and  Eastern  Oceans,  ofT 
the  8.  extremity  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is 
separated  bv  Bass's  Straits  ;  between  lat.  41°  20* 
and  4ao  40''S.,  and  long.  144O40'  and  Uifi  20'  £. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  heart.  Area  estimated  at 
26,215  sq.  m.  Pop.  58,468  in  1861,  being  33,700 
males,  and  24,768  females.  In  1804,  the  total 
pop.  numbered  only  78,  of  whom  68  males  and 
10  females.  The  countri'  is  in  general  hilly  or 
mowitainous.  The  mountains  rise  to  8,500  or  4,000 
ft.,  not  forming  continuous  ranges,  as  in  the  ad- 
jacent continent,  but  generally  isolated  peaks. 
The  surface  consists  alternately  of  elevated  table 
lands  and  fertile  valleys,  most  part  of  it  being 
tit  either  for  cultivation  or  pasturage.  Several 
considerable  rivere  water  the  colony.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Derwent  and  Tamar,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  N.  and  S.  Esk,  all  which  rise  towards 
the  centre  of  the  island,  in  about  lat.  42<^;  the 
first  running  to  the  8E.,  and  the  rest  northward. 
There  are  several  large  lakes  in  the  interior,  one 
of  which  is  60  m.  in  circ  The  coasts  are  very 
much  indented,  and  abound  with  excellent  har> 
hours.  The  climate  is  comparatively  healthy, 
being  apparently  more  congenial  to  European 
constitutions  than  that  of  Sydney.  The  winters 
are  colder,  but  the  country  seldom  suffers  from 
those  long-continued  droughts  which  are  the  bane 
of  New  S.  Wales,  nor  from  too  much  rain.  Sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  basalt  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal geological  rocks.  Indications  of  coal  nave 
been  met  with,  and  iron  ore  has  been  dug  up, 
some  of  which  is  said  to  yield  as  much  as  80  per 
cent,  of  metal.  Copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese 
exist,  but  no  mines  have  been  hitherto  wrought. 
The  upper  soil  is  usually  sandy  or  aigillaceous ; 
or  else  consists  of  a  rich  vegetable  mould. 

There  appears  to  be  comparatively  a  much  larger 
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pro]M)rtion  of  good  soil  than  in  Australia:  fine 
tracts  of  land  are  found  quite  down  to  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  a  circumstance  unusual  in  the  last- 
named  continent :  and  extensive  tracts,  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  free  from  timber  or 
underwood,  and  which,  consequently,  require  no 
clearing  on  the  part  of  settlers  previously  to  being 
ploughed,  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  interior. 
Timber,  however,  is  by  no  means  sc^e.  The 
Huon  and  Adventure  Bay  pines,  and  the  black 
wood,  are  peculiar  to  the  country ;  in  most  other 
respects  the  vegetable  products,  as  well  as  the 
animals,  are  similar  to  those  of  Australia.  A 
species  of  panther,  which  commits  much  havoc 
among  the  flocks,  and  kangaroos  are  found  in  great 
numt^ :  there  is,  however,  no  native  dog.  Poi- 
sonous reptiles  are  less  numerous  than  in  the 
ailjaoent  continent.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
now  almost  extinct,  appear  to  belong  to  the  negro 
race  of  the  E.  Archipelago :  they  seem  to  be  sunk 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism ;  and  are  said  to 
be  ignorant  even  of  the  most  useful  and  obvious 
arts,  as  fishing,  and  the  construction  of  the  nidest 
canoes.  Their  numbers  have  rapidly  decreased 
since  the  establishment  of  the  whites,  and  a  few 
vears  since  the  greater  part  of  those  remaining 
in  the  colony  were  removed  to  Flinders'  Island  in 
Bass's  Straits. 

The  settled  portions  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
stretch  across  the  interior  from  the  N.  to  the  8E. 
coast  along  the  courses  of  the  Dcrwent,  Tamar, 
and  other  rivers.  All  the  W.  and  NE.  parts  of 
the  island  are  not  merely  unsettled,  but  hardly 
even  explored. 

From  the  settlement  of  the  colony  down  to  the 
81st  December,  1862,  the  extent  of  land  granted 
and  sold  to  settlers  amounted  to  8,335,289  acres, 
1,814,291  acres  being  at  the  same  time  held  under 
depasturing  licences.  The  plan  of  selling  the  un- 
appropriated land  by  auction  is  now  adopted  in 
this  colony,  as  in  most  others  belonging  to  Eng- 
land. The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of 
land  under  the  various  kinds  of  crops,  and  the 
produce  thereof,  in  the  year  1862. 


goats,  2,366.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  ii:  each  of  the 
vears  1860, 1861,  and  1862. 


Imports 
Exjwrte 


I    ISW) 

!    £ 
1  1,068.411 
962,170 


1861 

£ 

954,517 
905,4IM 


857,428 
919,649 


DneripUon  of  Crop* 

Luidttodw 
Crop. 

ProduM 

Acr« 

Biuheb 

Wheat      .... 

60,826 

1,008,669 

Barley       .... 

9,470 

199,310 

Oats 

81,153 

7*7,638 

Peas 

1,912 

24,354 

Beans       .... 

375 

7,964 

English  Grasses  for  Seed . 

5,447 

33,604 
Ton* 

FoUtoes   .... 

9,722 

89,6:3 

Turnips    .... 

1,084 

6,237 

Carrots     .... 

866 

5,582 

Mangold  Wurzel      , 

1,808 

16,442 

Onions      .... 

178 

825 
Lb«. 

Toboooo    «... 

152 

810,465 
Toni^ 

Colonial  Hay    . 

36,257 

64,506 
BiuheU. 

Tares        .... 

Total  Acres  In  Culti- ) 
vation       .        .      j" 

321 

4,098 

253,050 

— 

1 , 4- 

Maize  is  not  raised  in  the  colony,  the  climate 
being  too  cold.  Apples,  currants,  gooseberries,  and 
simiuir  fruit  attain  perfection,  but  the  orange, 
citron,  and  pomegranate  are  not  raised,  and  the 
grape  and  peach  attain  only  an  inferior  degree  of 
maturity. 

In  1862,  the  stock  of  cattle  was  returned,  in 
official  reports,  at  83,148  head;  of  horses,  20,742: 
of  sheep,  1,661,225;   of  swine,  38,491;  and  of 


The  great  articles  of  export  are  wool,  whale  oil 
and  whalebone,  and  bark.  The  imports  comprise 
every  description  of  manufactured  goods,  colonial 
products,  wines,  and  farming  utensils. 

The  constitution  of  Tasmania  was  settled  bv 
local  act  (18  Vict.  No.  17) ;  by  this  act  a  legis- 
lative council  and  house  of  assembly  are  con- 
stituted, called  the  *  Parliament  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.'  The  legislative  council  consists  of  la 
members,  elected  for  12  electoral  districts.  Every 
member  of  the  legislative  council  holds  his  seat 
for  6  years  from  the  day  of  his  election,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  his  seat  shall  be  vacant. 
The  competency  of  the  council  is  not  affected  by 
vacancies,  so  long  as  7  members  remain.  No 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  can  be  a  member  of 
the  legislative  council;  23  Vict,  cap.  43.  The 
qualification  of  members  is  30  years  of  age,  and 
a  natural  bom  or  naturalised  subject.  The  quali- 
fication for  electors  is  the  possession  of  a  freehold 
estate  of  50/.  annual  value.  The  house  of  as- 
semblv  consists  of  30  elected  members,  and  there 
are  24  electoral  districts.  Any  natural  bom  or 
naturalised  subject  can  be  elected,  provided  that 
he  is  not  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  or  minister 
of  religion.  The  duration  of  the  assembly  is 
five  years. 

The  settled  part  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  divided 
into  16  districts.  Hobart  Town,  or  Hobarton,  the 
cap.,  is  in  the  district  of  same  name,  on  the  Der- 
went,  about  20  m.  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  19,449 
in  1862.  The  town  covers  about  one  sq.  m.;  it 
stands  upon  the  declivities  of  two  gentle  hills, 
and  is  intersected  by  a  fine  stream  from  the 
heights  of  the  Table  Mountain,  which  tower  above 
the  town  on  the  W.  to  the  height  of  3,936  feet. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles ;  and,  having  been  from  the  first  laid 
out  on  a  uniform  plan,  it  is  built  with  much 
greater  regularity  than  Sydney.  Its  houses  arc 
substantial,  and  2  stories  high ;  it  has  some  goo<l 
public  buildings,  including  about  20  places  of 
public  worship,  the  new  government  house,  in  the 
Queen's  Park,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent ;  ami  a 
quay,  close  to  which  vessels  of  the  largest  burden 
load  and  unload.  Hobarton  possesses  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  world.  The  Derwent,  which 
here  forms  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  is  navigable  for 
ships  for  3  m.  above  the  town,  and  continues  to 
afford  a  safe  passage  for  vessels  of  50  tons  as  far  as 
New  Norfolk,  20  m.  higher  up,  where  a  ridge  of 
rocks  abmptly  puts  an  end  to  the  navigation. 
The  suburbs  of  Hobarton  are  mcreasing  and  re- 
ceiving much  embellishment;  villas  are  spring- 
ing up  in  every  direction.  The  principal  settle- 
ment on  the  N.  side  of  the  colony  is  Launceston, 
on  the  Tamar,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  105  miles  N.  by  W.  Hobart  Town,  with  a  pop. 
of  10,369  in  1862.  The  river  is  navigable  to  it 
for  vessels  of  300  tons.  The  other  towns  are  in- 
significant. 

This  island  was  originally  discovered  by  the  na- 
vigator Tasman  in  1642,  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived its  name  in  honour  of  a  governor  of  tlic 
Dutch  £.  Indies.  It  was  afterwards  visited  and 
partially  explored  by  Cook,  Furaeaux,  and  D'En- 
trecasteaux ;  but  it  was  not  ascertained  to  be  an 
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island  till  Bass  sailed  through  the  straits  which 
bear  his  name  in  1798.  The  first  Enfrlish  penal 
settlement  was  established  here  in  1803,  and  till 
1813  it  was  a  place  for  transportation  from  Great 
Britain  and  from  New  South  Wales,  of  which 
colony  it  was  a  dependency.  Transportation  to 
New  'South  Wales  having  ceased  in  the  year  1841, 
Tasmania,  to  which  had  been  annexed  Norfolk 
Island,  became  the  only  colony  to  which  criminals 
from  Great  Britain  were  sent;  but  this  ceased 
in  1853,  when,  transportation  to  Tasmania  was 
abolished. 

VANNES,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  France,  de'p. 
BTorbihan,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Gulf  of  Morbihan ;  63  m.  WN  W.  Nantes,  on 
the  railway  from  Nantes  to  Brest  Pop.  14,564 
in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
entered  by  six  gates,  five  of  which,  with  some 
towers,  still  remain.  It  is  clustered  around  its 
cathedral,  and  except  one  or  two  tolerable  streets 
is  irregularly  and  badly  built.  The  cathedral, 
rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  is  a. massive,  but 
heavy  edifice ;  in  its  interior,  however,  are  some 
good  monuments  and  paintings.  It  has  another 
church  and  several  chapels,  one  of  which,  at^ 
tat  hsd  to  the  communal  college,  is  of  good  archi- 
tecture. The  prefecture  is  an  ancient  castle,  and 
a  convent  has  been  converted  into  the  residence 
of  the  bishop.  There  were  formerly  many  mo- 
nastic establishments  at  Vannes ;  but  their  build- 
ings have  now  mostly  received  other  destinations, 
and  one  is  appropriated  to  the  Jtutitution  du  Fere 
£temelj  which,  besides  boarding  and  educating 
60  poor  girls,  has  a  great  many  out-scholars  re- 
ceiving primary'  instruction.  The  edifice,  now  the 
theatre,  has  served  at  different  periods  for  the 
meetings  of  the  states  of  Brittany  and  the  par- 
liament of  Rennes.  Vannes  has  3  hospitals,  a 
communal  college,  school  of  navigation,  a  poly- 
mathic  society,  established  in  1826,  for  the  culture 
of  the  arts  aiid  sciences,  a  public  library  of  8,000 
volumes,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths,  linen 
and  cotton  yam,  and  lace.  Its  port  is  small,  and 
the  entrance  being  shallow,  it  is  fit  only  for  ves- 
sels of  small  burden;  on  one  of  its  sides  is  a 
Clanted  promenade,  and  on  the  otlier  are  (dips  for 
uilding  boats  and  small  craft. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Vannes  occupies  the 
site  of  Darioriffum,  the  cap.  of  the  Veneti ;  but 
the  belter  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  latter  was 
about  6  m.  N.  by  W.  Vannes,  at  Locmariaker, 
where  the  remains  of  a  circus  and  Roman  road  are 
still  extant. 

VAR,  a  maritime  d^p.  of  Fiance,  reg.  SE., 
between  lat,  43^  and  44°  N.,  and  long,  b^  40'  and 
7°  15'  E.;  having  W.  the  d^p.  Bouches-du-Rhone, 
N.  the  Basses- Alpes,  NE.  the  d^p.  of  Alpes  Man- 
times,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Var,  and  E.  and  S.  the  Mediterranean.  Area. 
608,325  hectares.  Pop.  815,526  in  1861.  The 
surface,  particularly  in  the  N.  and  E.,  is  mostly 
covered  with  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  consisting 
of  primitive  or  calcareous  formations  covered  with 
a  gravelly  and  arid  soil.  The  d^p.  is,  however, 
well  watered,  and  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the 
rivers,  as  the  Var  and  Argens,  are  some  very  fer- 
tile tracts.  The  Var,  whence  the  d^p.  derives  its 
name,  rises  in  the  d^pw  of  the  Basses-Alpes,  about 
6  m.  SE.  Colmar,  and,  after  ninning  generally 
southward,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  St. 
Laurent,  3^  m.  SW.  Nice,  after  a  course  of  68  m., 
for  about  half  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  rafts. 
The  Esteron  and  Vesoubia  are  its  chief  tri- 
butaries, no  towns  of  much  consideration  are  on 
its  banks.  Numerous  lagoons  and  marshes  border 
the  coast  of  this  d^p.,  which  is  generally  abrupt, 
rocky,  and  indented  with  numerous  inlets.    The 
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arable  lands  are  estimated  to  comprise  118,(^2 
hectares;  vineyards,  67,657  do.;  woods,  230,700 
do.;  and  wastes,  about  187,800  do.  Agricnlture 
is  very  backward,  and  the  supply  of  com  is  in- 
adequate for  the  consumption  of  half  the  pop.: 
the  pnidnce  in  wine,  olives,  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds  is,  however,  considerable.  Capers,  oranges, 
lemons,  chesnuts,  and  perfumery  are  among  the 
principal  exports.  Grasse  is  Specially  fainotis 
for  its  essences  and  liqueurs ;  and  roses,  jasmines, 
and  other  flowers  are  grovm  there  and  elsewhere 
in  large  quantities  ibr  their  manufacture.  The 
forests  comprise  many  cork-trees,  and  bottle  cocks 
are  made  in  several  places.  Kermes  and  a  little 
tobacco  are  among  the  other  products.  Few  hoises 
or  catUe,  but  a  good  many  mules,  are  bred.  Lead, 
coal,  copper,  iron,  and  manganese  are  met  with, 
tliough  very  few  mines  are  wroughL  The  tunny 
and  anchovy  fisheries  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  coral  of  good  quality  is  fished  up  on  the 
coast  Manufactures  of  no  great  consequence; 
but  silk  twist,  perfumery,  soap,  paper,  and  leather 
are  produced  to  some  extent  The  dcp.  is  divided 
into  4  arrond.;  chiefs  towns,  Dragaignan,  the 
cap.,  Toulon,  Brignolles,  and  Grasse. 

VARINAS,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  cap.  prov.,  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Apare,  300  m.  SW.  Caracas. 
Pop.  estimated  at  6,000.  It  is  the  principal  mart 
for  the  excellent  tobacco  grown  in  its  prov. ;  but 
has  also  a  condderable  trade  in  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  cattle,  which  are  mostly  ex- 
ported by  way  of  the  Apore  and  Orinoco^ 

VARNA,  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Pravadi,  47  m.  £.  Schumla ; 
lat  430  12'  N.,  long.  27^  54'  £.  Pop.  estimated  at 
16.000.  The  fortifications  have  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  strengthened  since  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Russians  in  1829.  Though  the  residence 
of  a  pacha,  it  is  but  indifferently  built,  and  has 
only  an  open  roadstead.  The  latter,  however, 
being  sheltered  from  NW.  winds,  which  are  the 
most  to  be  feared  in  this  sea,  and  having  good 
holding  ground,  presents  hut  little  danger.  Varna 
has  always  been  a  principal  port  for  the  shipment 
of  wheat  and  other  Bulgarian  produce  to  Con- 
stantinople; and  latterly 'her  importance  in  this 
respect  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  she  now 
supplies  com  to  all  parts  of  the  Levant ;  ^e,  abo, 
exports  considerable  quantities  of  tallow,  with 
hides,  cheese,  dried  beef,  and  woo).  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  manufactured  ^oods,  espe- 
cially cottons  and  cotton  twist,  colonial  produce, 
spirits,  and  oil. 

A  great  battle  was  fought  near  Varna  on  the 
10th  of  Nov.  1444,  between  the  Hungarians  and 
their  allies,  under  their  king  Ladislaus,  assisted 
by  the  famous  John  Hunniades,  and  the  Turks, 
under  their  sultan,  Amurath  II.  The  Christians, 
who  had  broken  a  truce  which  they  had  a  short 
while  before  solemnly  swoni  to  observe,  suffered 
severely  for  their  perfidy;  their  king  having  been 
killed  m  the  battle,  liunniadea  taken  pnsoner, 
and  tlieir  army  tfttally  defeated. 

VASTO  (an.  HutoniumY,  a  town  and  sea-port 
of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Chieti,  on  the  Adriatic, 
31  m.  SE.  Chieti  Pop.  11,455  in  1862;  The 
town  is  walled,  and  has  two  collegiate  churches, 
one  of  which  is  suid  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  several  convents,  and  bospiuls, 
with  many  good  private  buildings.  Its  inhabs. 
are  mostly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  earth- 
enware, in  fishing,  and  the  cultivation  of  olives 
and  vines.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1816,  this  town 
was  the  theatre  of  an  extraordinary  catastrophe, 
by  which  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  a  sudden 
falling  in  and  sliding  of  the  soil,  supposed  to  have 
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been  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  subterranean 
water. 

VAUCLUSE,  a  d^p.  of  France,  rcg.  SE.,  between 
lac  430  40'  ajid  44°  26'  N.,  and  long.  4°  40'  and 
6°  45'  K.,  having  N.  the  d6p.  Drome,  E.  Bassefr- 
Alpes,  S.  Boucbes-da-Khone,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Durance,  and  W.  the  Rhone, 
separating  it  from  Gard.  Area,  354,770  hectares. 
Pop.  268,255  in  1861.  The  general  slope  of  this 
d^pw  is  to  the  W.,  in  which  direction  it  is  traversed 
by  many  small  tributaries  of  the  Rhone.  Soil, 
modtly  calcareous,  but  it  is  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  laiger  rivers  that  it  possesses 
much  fertility.  The  arable  lands  are  estimated 
to  comprise  157,788  hectares;  vineyards,  28,594 
do. ;  woods,  62,141  do. ;  willow  plantations,  2,717 
do.;  and  heaths  and  wastes,  67,760  do.  Agn- 
culture,  though  still  very  backward,  is  said,  of 
late  years,  to  have  made  considerable  progress. 
Oxen,  horses,  or  mules  are  used  indifferently  for 
the  plough,  but  the  last  are  principally  employed. 
The  scarcity  of  other  manure  obhges'  the  farmers 
to  cut  the  wild  box  on  the  hills,  which,  being 
macerated  and  suffered  to  rot,  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  found  peculiarly  suitable  for  manuring 
vines.  Wine  and  silk  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant products  of  the  d^p.:  the  produce  of 
wine  may  be  estimated  at  about  500,000  hecto- 
litres, of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  exported. 
The  best  wines  are  those  of  Coteau-brul^  near 
Avignon,  and  of  Ch&teauneuf,  4^  leagues  from 
Orange.  Speaking  generallv,  however,  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  and  care  of  the 
vine.  The  produce  of  wheat  is  insufficient  for 
home  consumption,  but  a  good  deal  of  rye,  and 
aome  maize,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes  are 
grown,  besides  safif^n,  madder,  and  coriander  and 
anise  seeds.  Almonds  and  other  fruits,  and  es- 
sence of  lavender,  are  among  the  exports.  Arti- 
ficial grasses  are  sown,  but  the  pasture  lands  are 
not  extensive,  and  the  quantity  of  stock  is  less 
than  in  any  other  of  the  S.  d<$|)s.  Bees  are  nu- 
merous ;  the  honey  is  of  good  quality ;  and  about 
60,000  kilog.  of  wax  are  exported  annually.  This 
d<$p.  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  metals;  but 
building  stone,  of  good  quality,  lime,  and  pot- 
ters* clay,  are  plentiful.  Silk  fabrics  are  made 
at  Avignon  and  Orange ;  and  the  town  of  Apt 
is  famous,  in  the  S.  of  France,  for  its  earthenware 
and  confectionery,  as  is  Avignon  for  its  print- 
ing establishments,  and  manufactures  of  printing 
types,  bells,  and  other  metallic  goods.  Ck)pper, 
lead,  and  iron-plates,  prepared  madder,  woollen 
stuffs,  leather,  paper,  cordage,  linen  thread,  glass 
wares,  and  tiles  are  made  in  this  ddp.,  which  has 
also  many  distilleries  and  dyeing-houses.  Yau- 
clufte  is  subdivided  into  4  arronds. :  chief  towns, 
Avignon,  the  cap..  Apt,  Carpentras,  and  Orange. 

VAUCLrjsE,  a  famous  fountain  in  the  above  d^., 
close  by  the  small  village  of  the  same  name,  4  m, 
W.  Isle,  and  15  m.  W.  by  N.  Apt.  'rhia  fountain 
has  its  source  in  a  vast  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a  rock 
300  ft,  in  height,  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  gorge 
in  the  mountains.  Within  this  cavern  is  a  deep 
basin  of  the  purest  water,  the  surface  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  perfectly  smooth  and  placid,  but  whicn, 
notwithstanding,  emits  so  great  a  quantity  of 
water  as  to  give  birth  to  the  small  river  Sorgues, 
an  affluent  of  the  Rhone.  After  .the  meltini^  of 
snows,  or  the  occurrence  of  long-continued  rains, 
the  flow  of  water  is  greatly  increased ;  but  even 
in  ^e  driest  season  it  is  copious.  In  ordinary 
states  of  the  Tountain  the  water  escapes  by  perco- 
lating through  the  rocks,  stones,  and  gravel  that 
form  the  outward  side  of  the  abvss,  whereas  during 
floods  it  overflows  its  banks.  It  is  possible,  taking 
proper  precautions,  to  descend,  when  the  water  is 
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low,  to  its  edge.  Owing  to  its  great  depth  it  ap- 
pears as  if  it  were  jet  black,  though,  as  already 
stated,  it  is  limpid  in  the  extreme. 

This  fountain  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Petrarch.  An  old  castle  near  the  village,  which 
belonged  to  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Oivaillon, 
was  frec^uently  visited  by  Petrarch,  and  is  thence 
called  his  castle.  The  poet,  however,  lived  in  the 
village.  He  here  frequently  saw  Laura,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the  Count 
de  la  Sade,  the  lord  of  the  village.  But  this  is 
doubtful,  as  well  as  the  Platonism  of  her  lover. 

VAUD  (Fr.  Fau9  de  Vaud,  Germ.  Waadt),  a 
canton  of  Switserland,  holding  the  19th  rank  in 
the  confederation,  between  lat.  46^  and  47°  N., 
and  long.  6°  and  7°  12'  £.,  having  N.  the  canton 
and  lake  of  Neufchatel,  E.  Fribooig  and  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  S.  the  Yalais,  Savoy,  and  the  lake  and 
territory  of  Geneva,  and  W.  the  dep.  of  Jura  in 
France.  Area  1,180  sq.  m.  Pop.  218,606  in  1861. 
Both  the  SE.  and  N  W.  extremities  of  this  canton 
are  mountainous;  the  former  quarter  is  covered 
by  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  one  summit  of  which, 
the  Diablerets,  rises  to  11 ,120  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  the  latter  region  is  traversed  by  ranges 
of  the  Jura.  The  middle  of  the  canton,  between 
the  Jura  mountains  and  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and 
Neufchatel,  is  a  rich  undulating  country,  and  so 
celebrated  for  its  agreeable  character  and  pictu- 
resque beauty,  that  it  has  long  been  resorted  to  by 
visitors  from  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  raising 
of  com  and  wine  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
pop.  The  vineyards,  reckoned  the  best  in  Swit- 
zerland, are  supposed  to  comprise  about  13,000 
acres,  and  to  employ  20,000  vinedressers,  inde- 
pendently of  women  and  children.  The  wines  of 
La  Yaux  and  La  Cote,  both  grown  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Leman,  are  the  best :  the  first  is  produced 
near  Yevay,  where  the  Romans,  who  erected  a 
temple  to  Bacchus  at  Cully,  are  supposed  to  have 
origmally  planted  the  vine.  A  society  of  high 
antiquity  in  that  town  exercises  a  survey  of  the 
vineyards  in  the  district,  and  celebrates  a  remark^ 
able  fete,  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  stran- 
gers, everv  15t.h  or  20th  year.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  V^aud  has  of  late  increased  very  much : 
it  is  supposed  to  have  about  75,000  head  of  cattle, 
23,500  horses,  and  77,000  sheep :  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  breeds  is  said  to  have  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  numbers.  Almost  tlie  only  salt 
springs  m  Switzerland  exist  at  Bex  in  this  cant. 
1  hey  were  discovered  in  the  16th,  and  bought  by 
the  government  of  Berne  in  the  succeeding  century'. 
Marble.,  coal,  crystal,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  a 
few  metallic  products  are  met  with,  though  not 
raised  in  any  large  quantities.  Manufactures  are 
very  unimportant,  and  mostly  confined  to  those  of 
leather  and  yam.  The  transit  trade  from  France 
into  Switzerland  and  Germany  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  the  inhabs. 

Yaud  is  subdivided  into  19  districts  and  60 
circles ;  all  the  towns  of  more  than  3,000  inhabs. 
forming  a  separate  circle.  Its  constitution  is  more 
aristocratic  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  S\risB 
cantons. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  grand 
council  of  184  memt.  elected  for  5  yeare,  which 
meets  yearly  in  May  at  Lausanne.  *The  electors 
include  a  certain  portion  of  those  among  the 
citizens  who  are  taxed  to  the  highest  amount,  and 
must  be  neither  domestic  servants,  recipients  of 
public  relief,  bankrupt,  or  under  penal  condemna- 
tion. Each  circle  sends  1  deputy  to  the  grand 
council,  who  must  be  an  inhab.  of  the  cirde,  30 
years  of  age,  and  possess  property  in  the  canton  of 
the  value  of  2,500  fr.,  or  some  equivalent  thereto. 
The  town  of  Lausanne  sends  4  deputies:  4  candi- 
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dates  are  Also  nominated  by  each  of  the  circleB, 
and  from  amon^  the  generallist  the  meros.  already 
choflen  elect  63  other  mema.  Finally,  an  ehictoral 
commission,  composed  of  the  mems.  of  the  execu  • 
five  bod  J',  of  the  court  of  appeal,  and  40  meros.  of 
the  legLslative  council,  chooses  the  remaining 
mems.,  electing  86  from  among  the  cantonal 
citizens,  40  years  of  age  and  possessors  of  landed 
jmipcrty  to* the  value  of  10,000  fr.,  and  18  above 
*25  years  of  age  without  property  (^ualilication. 
The  legislature  chooses  the  executive  council, 
which  consists  of  9  mems.,  and  has  the  initiative 
in  all  pmpositions  of  laws  and  taxation.  Each 
district  has  a  court  of  primar}-  jurisdiction,  and 
each  circle  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  inhabs. 
imderstand  and  speak  French  ;  but  their  common 
])atois  is  a  dialect  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Koroansche.  Schools  are  general,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  1  in  6  of  the  pop.  was  receiving  public 
instruction. 

Tliis  territory'  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Papus 
XJrbfgmuH  of  Caesar.  It  successively  belonged  to 
the  iWgundian  and  Prankish  kingdoms,  the  (ier^ 
manic  empire,  and  the  dukes  of  Zahringen.  From 
1273  to  1536  it  was  pojvseH«ed  by  Savoy;  and  by 
the  gov,  of  Berne  from  the  latter  year  till  1798. 
when  it  was  erecteil  into  the  canton  of  Leman. 
It  reassumed  its  present  name  in  1803.  It  fur- 
nishes 2,964  men  Xi\  the  army,  and  59,278  fr.  a 
vear  to  the  treaeurv  of  the  Swiss  confederacy. 

VKLEZ-MALaUa  (an.  Menvla),  a  to\ni  of 
Spain,  ui  Andalusia,  pniv.  Malaga,  cap.  distr.  on 
the  Velez,  near  its  mouth,  and  14  m.  ENK.  Malaga. 
Pop.  12,523  in  1857.  The  town  is  slightly  elevated 
above  and  on  the  left  bsuk  of  the  stream,  and  is 
commanded  by  the  nciglibouring  hiUs»  The  Htreets 
lire  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved ;  but  the  thriving 
commerce  and  abundant  market,  naturally  looked 
for  in  a  place  once  so  noted  for  the  productiveness 
of  its  orchards  and  extent  of  its  export  trade,  are 
no  longer  to^  be  seen.  Under  the  Mot)rs,  Velez 
was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and  had  a 
castle,  now  in  ruins.  It  has  two  itari^h  churches, 
six  convents,  several  workhouses,  a  prison,  public 
granary,  and  some  fine  public  promenades.  It  is 
particularly  well  situated ;  its  climate  is  not  op- 
pressively hot,  the  town  bein^  sheltered  by  the 
neighbouring  heights ;  and  its  neighbourhood 
is  very  fertile,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
cochineal,  large  quantities  of  wine,  silk,  various 
fruits,  and  die  sweet  potato.  It  has  some  sugar 
mills,  and  manufactures  of  hats.  It  was  taken 
from  the  M(H)r8  in  1487,  the  siege  having  been 
conducted  bv  Fenlinand  in  person. 

VELLETKl  (an.  VelUra:),  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
Comarca  di  Koma,  near  the  Appian  Way,  20  ro. 
SE.  Kome,  on  the  railway  from  Korae  to  Naples. 
Pop.  10,250  in  1862.  The  town  stands  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemisio, 
and  enjoys  an  extensive  view  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  as  far  as  Monte  Circello,  and  of  the  sea, 
with  the  range  of  the  mountains  of  Norba,  Cora, 
and  Scgni,  and  even  those  beyond  Palcstrina. 
It  is  surnmnded  by  ruined  walls,  with  decayed 
towers  and  ruinous  curtains,  and  is  but  indiffer- 
ently built.  It  has  a  town-hall  by  Bramonte,  and 
some  fine  palaces.  The  principal  square  has  a  fine 
fountain,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Pone  Clement 
VIII.  The  Boi^ian  Muxeum.  now  in  Naples,  was 
originally  established  in  the  Borgian  Palace,  in  this 
town.  The  inhabs.  are  m<islly  i>easants,  who  work 
in  the  neighbouring  fields  and  vineyards,  and  at 
night  retire  to  the  town,  the  air  of 'which  is  ex- 
tremely good. 

J  'elitne  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
consulerable  cities  of  the  Volsci,  and  is  said  by 
Dionysius  to  have  been  fortilicd  by  Coriolaiius. 
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It  was  the  readence  of  the  Octavian  family  before 
they  settled  in  Rome;  and  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Augustus,  who  was  bom  here  on 
the  22nd  Sept,  amto  63  b.  c.,  in  the  oonsolahip  of 
Cicero. 

VELLORE,a  town  and  fortress  of  British  India, 
presid.  Madras,  distr.  Arcot,  80  m.  W.  by  S. 
Madras,  on  the  Madras  railway.  The  fortreas. 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  comprises  spacious 
barracks  and  the  other  neoessary  accommodations 
for  a  garrison,  with  various  handsome  buildings, 
round  a  square,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  cnnous 
pagoda,  now  used  as  a  magasine.  The  native 
town,  which  is  large  and  populous,  is  situated  to 
the  S.  of  the  fort,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
additional  battlements.  In  1677  it  was  taken  by 
Sevajee;  and,  during  the  war  of  1782,  waa  re- 
lieved by  Sir  Evre  Coote,  in  the  face  of  Hyder'a 
army.  After  the  capttire  of  Seringapatam,*  Tip- 
poo's  family  was  removed  thither.  In  1806  a  for- 
midable revolt  of  the  native  troops,  followed  by 
a  massacre  of  the  Europeans,  took  place  here,  ci 
which  Tippoo's  family  were  supposed  to  have  been 
the  instigators,  lliis  occasioned  the  removml  of 
the  latter  to  CalcuUa. 

VENDEE  (LA),  a  maritime  d<<p.  of  France, 
reg.  W.,  formerly  included  in  the  prov.  of  Poitou, 
and  exclusive  of  the  islands  Dien  and  Noir- 
moutiers,  extending  between  the  46th  and  47th 
degrees  of  N.  lat,  long.  OO  86'  and  2°  W  W,; 
having  N.  Loire-Inf^eure  and  Maine-et-Loire ; 
E.  Deux-S^vres;  S.  Charente-Infc^eure ;  and 
SW.  and  W.  the  Atlantic  Area,  670,349  hec- 
tares: pop.  395,695  in  1661.  No  portion  of  the 
Hurface  is  much  elevated ;  the  E.  part  of  the  de'p. 
is  undulating,  though  nowhere  rising  to  the 
height  of  500  ft.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Sevre-Nantaise  and  Niortaise,  Antisc,  Vend(^e, 
Lay,  Yon,  and  Via  The  Vend^  rises  in  the  dcp. 
I)eux-Se\nres,  runs  generally  in  a  SW.  direction, 
and  joins  the  S^vre-Niortaise,  after  a  course  of 
about  16  leagues,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  is 
navigable.  Eontenay  is  the  only  town  of  conse- 
quence on  its  banks.  The  d^p  is  subdivided  into 
3  districts;  the  marshes,  the  plain  country,  and 
the  hocaffe.  The  marshes  extend  principally  along 
the  coast ;  the  bocage,  so  called  from  the  wood 
sprinkled  over  it,  occupies  the  centre  and  upper 
parts  of  La  Vend^;  and  the  plain  country,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  very  fertile,  comprises  the 
rest  of  the  surface.  The  arable  lands  are  estimated 
to  comprise  408,565  hectares;  pastures,  109,896 
do. ;  vineyards,  17,700  do. ;  and  woods,  29,600  do. 
Agriculture  is  conducted  in  much  the  same  way  as 
in  the  adjacent  dt^p.of  Loife-Infi^rieure.  Leases 
run  from  3  to  7  years.  In  the  plains,  the  groimd 
is  left  idle  the  second  year,  as  in  Loire-Infeneure. 
The  whole  of  this  dep.  is,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, most  miserably  farmed.  The*  farmers  are 
without  capital)  and  badly  provided  with  imple- 
ments, and  have  not  half  the  number  of  labourers 
required  for  the  land ;  the  fields  are  always  full  of 
weeds,  for  the  roots  are  left  entire  bv'the  bad 
ploughs  in  use,  and  from  the  want  of  hands  to 
pluck  them  out.  A  greater  quantity  of  wheat, 
however,  is  groMrn  than  in  any  other  of  the  \V. 
(le'ps,:  and,  next  to  it,  barley  is  the  grain  princi- 
pally cultivated.  Flax  and  hemp  are  grown  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  marshy  tracts.  A  large 
quantity  of  wine,  principally  white,  but  of  a  p<n>r 
({uallty,  is  produced.  Throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  d^p.  estates  are  usually  divided  into  farms  of 
from  45  to  90  acres ;  and  in  the  plain  countrv  few 
farms  of  this  size  have  fewer  than  60  or  80  slicep. 
The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimatol  at 
600,000  kilogr.  Oxen  are  sold  from  the  plain  to 
the  bo<»ge  farmers,  who  fatten  a  good  deal  of 
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itock.  In  some  places  mules  are  used  for  plough- 
ing:  they  are  brought  from  Deux-S^vres  when 
young,  and,  after  having  been  worked  lightly  for 
4  or  live  years,  are  sold  to  merchants  for  the 
SpanUh  market.  A  little  lead  and  antimony, 
with  some  iron  and  coal,  are  obtained ;  but  the 
dep.  is  not  rich  in  mineral  products.  Pilchards 
are  taken  on  the  coast,  and  the  inhabs*  of  Sables 
d^Olonne  are  interested  in  the  Newfoundland 
lishery.  Manufactures  few,  being  principally  of 
hats  and  woollev  stuffs  for  home  consumption. 
La  Vend^  is  divided  into  8  arronda. ;  chief  towns, 
liourbon  Yend^  Fontenay,  and  Sables  d'Olonne. 
This  ddp.  is  distinguished  for  the  chivalrous  and 
obstinate  stand  made  by  its  inhabitants  during  the 
progress  of  the  French  revohition,  in  favour  of  the 
rights  or  pretensions  of  the  Bourbons.  In  this 
they  were  a  good  deal  assisted  by  the  nature  of 
the  country ;  but  their  gallantry  and  their  sacri- 
lices  were  alike  remarkable,  and  were  worthy  of  a 
better  cause. 

VENDOME,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Loire-et- 
Oher,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire  ^  20  m.  NW.  Blois, 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Blois.  Pop.  9,356  in 
1861.  The  town  is  weU  built,  clean,  and  hand- 
some. The  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  the 
communal  college,  cavalry  barracks,  theatre,  and 

Fublic  library,  are  the  objects  most  worthy  notice, 
t  has  manufactures  of  kid  gloves,  cotton  cloths, 
hosicrv,  yarn,  paper,  and  leather. 
VE^feZUELA.  See  Colombia. 
VENICE  (Ital.  Venezia)^  a  famous  maritime 
city  of  Northern  Italy,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the 
republic  of  the  same  name,  on  a  cluster  of  nu- 
merous small  islands,  in  a  shallow  but  extensive 
]ago<»n,  in  the  NW.  portion  of  the  Adriatic;  75  m. 
\V .  by  S.  Trieste,  on  the  railway  from  Trieste  to 
Milan.  Po]).  118,172  in  1868.  The  appearance 
of  Venice,  from  whatever  side  it  may  be  ap- 
proached, is  striking  and  singular  in  the  extreme. 
Owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  islands  on  which  she 
is  built,  she  seems  to  float  upon  the  sea, 

'  from  out  the  wave  her  stmctiires  rise, 

As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand.' 

Venice  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions  of 
nearly  equal  size,  by  the  Grand  Canal  (//  Canale 
Maggiore),  a  serpentine  channel»  varj'ing  from 
about  100  to  180  ft  in  width,  crossed  by  the  prin- 
cipal bridge  of  the  city,  the  celebrated  Rialio.  The 
various  islands,  which  form  the  foundations  of 
these  two  grand  divisions,  are  connected  by 
numerous  bridges,  which,  being  very  steep,  and 
intended  only  for  foot  passengers,  are  cut  into 
ste|3S  on  either  side.  The  canals,  or  rw,  crossed  by 
these  bridges,  intersect  every  part  of  the  town,  and 
form  the  *  water-streets '  of  Venice;  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  intercourse  of  the  city  being 
carried  on  by  their  means  in  gondolas  or  barges. 

But,  besides  the  canals,  Venice  is  everywhere 
traversed  by  streets,  or  rather  passages  (calle),  so 
very  narrow  as  to  be  in  general  only  4,  and  seldom 
more  than  5  or  G  ft.  in  width.  The  only  exception 
is  the  Mercer'ta,  a  street  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
lined  on  each  side  with  handsome  shops ;  but  even 
this,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Kegent  Street 
of  A'enice,  is  only  from  12  to  20  ft.  across.  To 
ride  in  a  carria^  or  on  horseback,  is  here  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  The  streets,  or  lanes,  are  not 
paved  with  round  stones,  or  blocks,  but  with  flags, 
or  marble  slabs,  having  small  sewers  for  carrying 
off  the  fllth.  Almost  all  the  principal  houses 
have  on  one  side  a  canal,  and  on  the  other  a 
lane,  or  eaUe,  The  former,  however,  is  the  grand 
thoroughfare;  and  gondolas,  or  canal-boats,  are 
the  universal  substitute  for  carriages  and  horses. 
They  are  generally  long,  narrow,  lignt  vessels,  and. 
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though  rowed  only  by  a  single  gondolier  with 
one  oar,  cut  their  way  through  the  water  with 
extraordinary  velocity.  A  sumptuary  law  of  the 
old  regime  directed  that  the  gondolas  should  all 
be  painted  black.  In  the  middle  is  an  apartment 
fitted  with  glass  windows,  blinds,  and  cushions 
for  the  accommodation  of  4  persons.  Some  of  the 
gondolas,  belonging  to  private  families,  are  mag^ 
nificently  fitted  up. 

In  many  parts  there  are  small  squares,  or  campi, 
in  which  are  usually  cisterns,  for  the  careful  pre- 
servation of  rain  water  ;  but  the  only  open  space 
of  any  magnitude  is  the  piaaaa  of  St.  Mark,  with 
the  puisietta  leading  to  it,  and  forming  the  state 
entrance  to  Venice  from  the  sea.  'The  piaz- 
zetta,'  says  a  traveller,  'is  at  right  angles  with 
the  great  square,  branching  off  in  a  line  with  the 
church  of  St.  Mark.  On  one  side,  and  turning  a 
side  front  to  the  port,  is  the  old  palace  of  the 
doges :  on  the  other  side  are  the  zecca^  or  mint, 
and  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  the  regular  architec- 
ture and  fresh  and  modern  appearance  of  which 
seem  to  mock  the  fallen  majesty  of  their  antique 
neighbour.  On  the  seashore,  which  forms  the 
4th  side  of  the  piazzetta,  stand  two  magnificent 
granite  cohimns,  each  of  a  single  block;  one 
crowned  with  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  in 
bronze,  and  the  other  bearing  the  statue  of  St. 
Theodore.  Between  these  two  columns,  in  former 
times,  public  executions  took  place.'  The  piazza 
of  St.  Mark  is  an  oblonff  area,  about  800  ft.  by  850, 
flagged  over.  Two  of  its  sides  consist  of  regular 
buildings,  with  deep  arcades.  Each  side  is  itself 
uniform,  though  not  similar  to  the  other.  On  the 
N.  is  the  Procuratorie  Vecchie ;  on  the  S.,  the 
Procuratorie  Nuove.  The  W.  side  was  formerly 
occupied  bv  the  church  of  St,  Geniiniani;  but 
this  was  taken  down  by  the  French,  who  erected 
in  its  stead  the  staircase  of  the  new  imperial 
palace.  At  the  opposite  end  are  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Mark,  the  Orologio,  and  the  Campanile ;  and 
in  front  of  the  cathedral  are  8  tall  poles,  sup- 
ported on  handsome  bases  of  bronze,  whence  the 
flags  of  the  Morea,  Crete,  and  Cyprus  were 
formerly  displayed.  From  being  the  only  piece 
of  open  ground  in  Venice  of  any  consequence, 
this  square  is  almost  constantly  'thronged  with 
company,  and  it  is  the  scene  of  all  the  public 
masquerades  and  festivals  that  take  place  m  the 
city. 

Venice  has  a  vast  number  of  fine  private  pa- 
laces by  Sansovino  and  Palladio ;  but  many  of  its 
public  buildings  are  more  remarkable  for  gor- 

fcousness  and  display  than  for  purity  and  tasle. 
'hey  present  generally  a  heterogeneous  inter- 
mixture of  Byzantine,  or  other  Eastern,  with 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic  architecture.  The 
celebntted  church  of  St.  Mark  is  not  Gothic,  Sara- 
cenic, or  Koman,  but  a  mixture  of  all  those  styles; 
neither  a  church  nor  a  mosque,  but  something 
betw^een  the  two ;  too  low  for  grandeur,  too  heavy 
for  beauty,  no  just  proportion  being  preserved 
among  the  different  parts.  Yet  i£  has  the  effect 
of  grandeur,  and  a  sort  of  In-auty,  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  materials,  and  the  profusion  of  orna- 
ment. The  ori«pnal  church  was  founded  in  829, 
but  the  present  editice  was  founded  in  977,  under 
the  direction  of  architects  from  Constantinople. 
The  nave  is  245  ft  in  length,  the  transept  201  ft., 
the  middle  dome  is  internally  90  ft.  in  height, 
and  the  4  other  domes  80  ft.  each.  The  front  is 
170  ft.  in  width,  and  72  ft.  in  height,  without  its 
surmounting  figures.  In  its  lower  part  are  5  re- 
cessed doorways,  each  adorned  with  2  stories  of 
little  columns,  though  these  are  mostly  ill  pro- 
portioned, and  their  capitals  nearly  all' different 
Over  these  arches  is  a  gallery  or  balcony  of 
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marble.  In  the  centre  of  which  are  the  famous 
bronze  horseftf  most  probably  of  Chian  origin,  and 
carried  to  Constantinople  by  Theodoeins,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  away  by  the  Venetians,  when 
they  took  and  plundered  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  in  1206.  For  1ft  years,  or  from  17J>7  to 
1815,  they  crowned  the  triumphal  arch  in  the 
Place  du  Carousal  in  Paris.  Immediately  behind 
the  horses  is  a  lar^e  circular  window,  on  either 
hide  of  which  an  arched  d<K)rwav  opens  upon  the 
balcony.  The  front  terminates  in  pointed  arches, 
surmounted  by  a  crowd  of  spires,  pinnacles,  statues, 
and  cros:4es.  The  tinishings  are  in  the  style  of 
the  Italian  Gothic  of  the  15th  century,  but  over-> 
charged  and  heavy.  The  vaulting  and  great  part 
of  the  walls  are  covered  with  mosaics,  and  the 
rest  with  rich  marbles.  The  columns  of  porphyry 
and  vcrd-antique ;  the  pavement  of  minute  pieces 
of  white  and  coloured  marbles,  jasper,  agate,  lapis 
lazuli,  variously,  and  for  the  most  part,  beautifull  v 
deposed ;  the  inlaid  ornaments,  and  gilded  capi- 
tals, produce  a  picture  grand  as  it  is  magniticent. 
The  orologio,  or  clock-tower,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  cathedral,  has  little  to  recommend  it ;  and 
the  campanile  is  merely  a  large  square  tower 
upwards  of  300  ft.  in  height,  terminated  by  a 
pyramid.  In  it  Galileo  made  many  of  his  astro- 
nomical observations.  The  iogpia  around  its  base, 
now  converted  into  a  lottery-office,  is  a  beautiful 
building  of  the  Corinthian  order,  from  the  designs 
of  8ansovino.  The  Procuratorie  Nuove,  now  the 
royal  palace,  is  a  rich  line  of  building,  fronted 
with  ail  the  dificrent  Greek  orders. 

The  ducal  palace  was  originally  founded  in  the 
9th  ceiitur}',  but  the  present  edifice  dates  only 
from  the  middle  of  the  14th,  when  it  was  erected 
by  the  doge  Marino  Faliero.    £xtcmally,  it  pre- 
sents a  double  range  of  arches,  supporting  a  great 
wall  of  brickwork,  pierced  with  a  few  windows. 
The  comers  are  cut  to  admit  thin  spiral  columns. 
Notwithstanding  its  many  defects,  this  structure 
derives  an  imposing  effect  from  its  grandeur  of 
dimensions  and  unity  of  design.    The  palace  is 
entered  by  8  f^ates,  the  principal  leading  into  the 
cortUej  which  is  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  2  stories 
of  arcades.  One  i«ide  is  richly  ornamented,  though 
the  whole  be  hi  bad  taste.  A  noble  flight  of  stc'|>:i, 
called,  from   the  colo»sal  statues  of'  Mars  and 
Neptune,  by  Saiisoviuo,  the  Giants'  Staircase, 
leads  up  from  the  cortik  to  the  open  arcade,  where, ! 
under  the  Republic,  the  lions'  mouths  gaped  to  re-  I 
oeive  communications  or  surmises  of  plots  against  I 
the  8tat«.     Fn>m  this  exterior  corriclor  the  state  I 
apartments  are  entereiL    The  walls  of  the  Sala  | 
rli  Quattro  Porte  are  covered  with  paintings  by  : 
Tintoretto,  Vicentino,  and  Titian.    Tiie  hall  of! 
the  Great  Council,  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio,  153  ft.  i 
in  length,  is  now  principally  appropriated  to  the  | 
library,  of  which  Petrarch  was  one  of  the  founders ; ' 
but  it  is  also  rich  in  frescoes,  by  Bassano,  and 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  sculpture,  and 
the  portraits  of  the  Venetian  doges.    The  Sala  j 
dei  Pregadi,  and  numerous  other  apartments,  are  j 
richly  gilt,  and  exhibit  all  the  glories  of  the 
Venetian  school  of  painting.     In  the  hall  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  converted  by  Napoleon  I»  into 
the  chamber  of  a  cotvt  of  cassation,  the  ceiiii^gs 
have  been  painted  by  Paul  Veronese;  and  on 
every  side  the  eye  rests  on  pictorial  representa'- 
tions  of  the  achievements  and  glories  of  the  re- 
public.   In  the  lower  parts  of  the  palace  are  the 
former  tribunals  and  dungeons  of  the  state  inqui- 
sition, from  which  a  passage  leads  across  the 
Ponte  de'  Sospiri,  or  Bridge  of  Sighs,  to  a  door 
now  walled  up,  but  which  formerly  oi^ened  into  a 
chamber  where  prisoners  were  despatched. 

Next  to  the  buildings  in  the  ncigbbourhuod  of  j 


St.  Mark's,  those  bordering  the  haibour  and  the 
canal  of  Gindecca  are  the  finest,  including  the 
Dogana  or  cnstom-house,  the  church  of  La  Salute, 
and  those  of  San  Giorgio  an4  II  Redemptore,  both 
designed  by  Palladio.  These  last  were  on  the 
point  of  being  pulled  down  by  the  French,  and 
only  save<l  by  being  redeemed  7or  a  Urge  sum  of 
money.  The  Hedemptore  is  admirable  both  in 
plan  and  elevation,  and  its  interior  is  almost  per- 
fect in  its  proportions,  simple,  grand,  and  har- 
monious. It  is  one  of  Palladio's  chef  d^ceuvreSf 
and  is  perhaps  the  finest  church  in  Italy,  though 
inferior  to  a  great  many  in  costliness  and  magni- 
tude. Besides  a  Greek  church  and  7  synagopuey, 
Venice  has  altogether  about  100  Rom.  Oath, 
churehes,  which  are,  on  the  whole,  among  its  beiti 
buildings.  There  were  formerly  many  more ;  but 
the  French  pulled  them  down,  with  a  number  of 
convents,  in  pursuance  of  their  plana  for  the  im- 
provement or  the  city.  Several  of  the  churches 
date  from  the  middle  ages,  though  few  of  them 
are  worth  especial  notice.  One,  however,  is  in- 
teresting, from  its  containing  the  remains  of  one 
of  the  greatest  pauiters  and  of  one  of  the  greatest 
sculptors  that  Italy  has  produced — Titian  and 
Canuva  i  the  grave  of  the  former  is  marked  by  a 
short  inscription  on  a  plain  atone  let  into  the 
pavement.  Canova  has  a  fine  p^nramidical  mono- 
ment,  from  one  of  his  own  designs,  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  contributions  collected 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  l^e  famous  painter,  Paul 
Veronese,  is  buried  in  the  churoh  of  St.  Sebastian* 
where  he  has  a  monument.  The  belfries  of  all 
the  churehes  are  detached,  and  appear  to  be  built 
on  the  model  of  St,  Mark's. 

The  general  cemetery  or  bnrying-place  for  the 
city  is  on  the  island  of*  San  Criston»ro  di  Murano. 
lierc,  rich  and  poor,  the  noble  and  the  begj^ar, 
are  all  interred,  the  exijenses  of  the  burial  of  the 
latter  being  defrayed  by  government.  This  oemeteij 
was  form^,  and  the  plan  of  conveying  all  dei^ 
bodies  to  it  from  the  city  enforced,  by  the  French  ; 
and  it  has  since  been  continued.'  A  gondola, 
moored  to  the  island,  is  appropriated  to  the  trans- 
mission of  corpses.  The  Jews  have  their  burying- 
ground  at  Malomocco. 

For  a  lengthened  period  after  the  foundation  of 
the  citv,  the  communication  between  its  £.  and 
W.  divisions,  across  the  grand  canal,  was  effected 
by  ferry-boats.  A  wooden  bridge  was  subsequently 
established;  and  this  having  fallen  to  decay,  it 
was  detcrminetl  to  replace  it  by  one  of  mar(>le 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  da  Ponte.  The 
building  of  the  Rialto  was  commenced  in  15M ; 
but,  though  it  consists  of  a  fine  elliptic  arch, 
neither  its  beauty  nor  its  magnitude  conrespond 
with  its  fame  and  the  attention  it  has  excitetl. 
\X»  arch  is  89  ft.  in  span.  The  roadway  of  the 
bridge  is  divided  into  three  parts,  rias.  a  narrow 
street  in  the  middle,  with  shops  on  earh  side,  and 
two  still  narrower  streets  between  the  shops  and 
the  lmliistra<ies.  I'he  shops  disfigure  the  bridge, 
and  make  it  look  heavy.  It  m  lofty  in  the  middle, 
and  is  ascended,  like  the  other  bridges,  by  lon^ 
flights  of  BteiM  at  either  end.  The  view  from  the 
summit,  along  the  grand  canal,  frequently  pre- 
sents a  very  animated  soene^  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Venice. 

The  palaces  of  Venice,  built,  like  those  of  Am- 
sterdam, on  piles,  are  massive  structures;  but, 
except  such  as  have  been  built  bv  Palladio,  San- 
sovHiio,  Sanmichele,  Longhena,  i^camozzi,  and  a 
few  other  architects  of  eminence,  they  are  mostly 
deficient  in  good  taste.  They  in  general  exhibit 
too  many  orders  in  front.  Venice,  in  truth,  b 
more  attractive  from  its  singularities  than  its 
architectural  cl<^ancek    Yet  it  is  still  lugh^  iu^ 
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tefOBting  to  the  student  of  architecture,  who  may 
here,  in  the  words  of  an  architect,  *  trace  the  gra- 
dation fitom  the  solid  masses  and  round  arcnes, 
the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  grand  style  in  the 
6th,  7th^  8th,  and  9th  centuries,  through  the 
fanciful  forms  and  grotesque  embellishments  of 
the  middle  ages,  to  its  revival  and  re-establish- 
ment in  later  times.'  Many,  however,  of  the  old 
patrician  mansions  are  deserted,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  have  been  pulled  down.  Necessity  too 
has,  in  many  instances,  obliged  their  owners  to 
part  with  the  fine  works  of  art,  with  which  they 
were  formerly  embelliahed.  Still,  however,  some 
of  the  palaces  have  yet  to  boast  of  good  collections 
of  pictures  and  statues.  The  Manfrini  Palace  has 
a  splendid  gallery  of  pictures ;  and  the  Palazzo 
Barberi^o  has  some  fine  works  by  Titian.  The 
Grimam  Palace  contains  the  only  extant  statue  of 
Marcus  Agrippa,  and  a  fine  bust  of  Caracalla ;  and 
in  the  Pisani  Palace  is  Daedalus  fixing  wings  on 
his  son,  the  first  group  executed  by  Canova.  But, 
notwithstanding  their  magnitude  and  imposing 
external  appearance,  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the 
family,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  paJaoes 
which  are  still  occupied,  are  often  small,  ill  fur- 
nished, and  uncomfortable.  Personal  accommo- 
dation and  the  enjoyment  of  good  air  have  been 
sacrificed  that  space  might  be  found  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  statues,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art. 
All  the  larger  houses,  or  palazzi,  are  from  three 
to  four  stories  in  height,  being  generally  of  a 
square  form,  with  an  inside  court  containing  a 
dstem,  in  which  the  rain-water  is  carefully  col- 
lected. As  already  stated,  they  have,  for  the 
most  part,  two  entrances— >the  principal  opening 
on  a  canal,  aud  the  other  on  a  street  or  alley. 
Some  of  the  finest  palaces  are  built  wholly  of 
marble.  The  grand  canal  has  on  each  side  many 
such  buildings. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  middle  and  lower 
dasRes  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  in  general  covered 
with  wood.  Few  of  them  have  arcades,  but  they 
are  mostly  provided  with  balconies.  From  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  houses 
are  usually  gloomy,  and  are  miserably  deficient 
in  the  appropriate  distribution  of  their  different 
parts,  and  in  all  those  conveniences  and  adapt- 
ation to  comfort  that  distinguish  houses  in  tnis 
country. 

Theaisenal,  which  opens  upon  the  port  not  far 
from  St.  Mark's,  together  with  the  dockyard,  oc- 
cupies an  island  between  two  and  three  m.  in 
circuit,  and  is  defended  by  lofty  turreted  walls. 
The  entrance  is  guarded  by  two  towers  fianking  a 
gateway,  over  which  the  winged  lion  still  frowns 
defiance ;  and  in  front  of  this  entrance  are  four 
lions,  brought  from  the  Pineus,  two  being  of  very 
fine  proportions,  and  probably  of  Pentelic  marble. 
The  magazines  and  docks  are  kept  m  good  order, 
and  ship-building  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of 
iiidustn'  at  Venice.  Besides  the  armoury,  maga- 
zines, ioiges,  foundries,  and  other  necessary  esta- 
blishments, here  is  a  rope  house,  1,000  ft.  in 
length.  One  of  the  walls  of  the  armoury  has  a 
statue  of  Pi»ni,  famous  for  his  contest  with  the 
Genoese,  and  a  beautiful  monument  by  Canova, 
representing  Fame  crowning  the  Venetian  admiral, 
Angelo  £mo. 

During  the  times  of  the  republic,  the  Bncentaur 
was  the  great,  lion  of  the  arsenaL  This  was  the 
state  bailee,  in  which  the  doge,  accompanied  b^ 
a  splendid  cort^,  proceeded  to  espouse  the  Adri- 
atic The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  doge 
dropping  a  ring  into  the  sea,  pronowicing  at  the 
same  time  the  words,  ^  Veaporuamus  te,  MarCj  in 
ngnum.  vtri  perpeUtique  dominiu,*  In  these  days, 
.  however, 


*  The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord. 
And  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed.' 

Byron  adds  that  the  Bncentaur  *lies  rotting,  un- 
rc»tored;'  but,  in  fact,  she  was  burned  bj  the 
French  soon  after  the  downfal  of  the  republic 

Venice  has  6  theatres,  the  largest  of  which  may 
contain  2,500  spectators :  the  Venetian  drama  is, 
however,  in  a  very  low  state.  The  Dogana,  the 
old  exchange,  is  a  fantastic  edifice  of  the  I7th 
century ;  and  the  new  prison,  built  by  Antonio  da 
Ponte  in  1689,  is  much  too  handsome  for  its  pur- 
pose, being  an  elegant  Doric  edifice.  The  bishop's 
palace  and  seminary,  the  various  hospitals  and 
barracks,  are  among  the  other  principal  edifices. 
A  fiourishing  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  4  schools 
of  music,  and  a  public  school  for  each  corporation 
of  tradesmen,  are  among  the  principal  institutions 
for  education.  *  Venice,'  says  a  celebrated  German 
traveller,  Herr  von  Raumer,  '  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  Italy  for  its  charitable  institutions.  There 
IS  one  house  within  the  city  in  which  700  poor 
people  are  lodged,  and  many  more  have  free 
lodgings  and  receive  pecuniary  assistance  out  of 
the  establishment.  There  is  an  orphan  house  for 
about  385  children ;  an  infirmary  for  86  women ; 
a  wealthy  institution  for  the  reception  of  penitent 
women;  a  hospital,  capable  of  receiving  1,000 
patients ;  a  house  of  education  for  90  young  girls ; 
a  foundling  hospital,  Ac. ;  and  the  yearly  revenues, 
chiefiy  arising  rrom  endowments,  amount  to  about 
680,000  florins.' 

"^  Venice  has  been  represented  as  a  delightful  resi- 
dence; but  though  it  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  an 
aquatic  paradise  to  the  amphibious  bipeds  bom 
within  the  sound  of  St.  Mark's  bells,  it  is  very 
different  to  a  stranger.  At  first,  no  doubt,  it  sur- 
prises and  gratifies  by  its  novelty;  but  it  soon 
becomes  tiresome  from  its  sameness,  the  incessant 
recourse  to  boats,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
the  want  of  room,  the  absence  of  all  rural  beauty, 
and  the  constant  sense  of  imprisonment.  It  would 
not,  in  fact,  be  habitable  were  the  water  fresh ; 
but  the  saltness  of  the  water,  and  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tide,  make  it  tolerably  salubrious. 
The  latter  phenomena,  however,  which  are  at  all 
times  much  less  sensible  in  the  Mediterranean 
than  on  the  British  shores,  are  in  summer  so  in- 
considerable, that  the  canals  become  stagnant, 
offensive,  and  unhealthy.  The  characteristics  of 
the  climate  are,  a  summer  much  hotter  than  in 
England,  accompanied  with  occasional  visits  of 
the  sirocco;  a  winter,  not  of  great  length,  but 
sharp,  [Murticularly  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
NW.  wind,  which  blows  across  the  interior  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Alps.  Rains  are  frequent, 
particularly  in  spring ;  and  there  being  no  springs 
or  wells,  the  inhabitants,  as  already  stated,  supply 
themselves  with  water  collected  m  cisterns,  from 
the  top  of  the  houses. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  Ve- 
netians are  no  longer  wholly  without  trees  and 
flowers;  very  extensive  gardens,  with  a  fine  street 
leading  to  them,  were  constructed  by  the  French, 
and  are  a  noble  monument  of  their  taste  and  mu- 
nificence. *  These  gardens,*  says  an  English 
traveller,  *  excite  interest  from  the  mode  in  vrhich 
they  were  formed,  more  than  from  their  beauty : 
not  that  the^  are  deficient  in  taste  or  variety. 
They  were  formed  with  immense  labour  by  the 
introduction  of  artificial  earth,  brought  at  an  im- 
mense expense  from  terra  firma^  and  no  expense 
was  spared  in  their  completion.  There  are  several 
serpentine  walks  over  mounts,  many  trees  and 
shrubs  thriving  veiy  fast ;  and  all  this,  with  the 
different  views  of  the  lagoon,  the  many  islands 
interspersed,  and  Venice,  make  this  promenade 
both  agreeable  and  interesting.    The  gardens  are 
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nearly  2  m.  ronnd,  and  are  connected  by  a  hand- 
some bridge.* 

The  islands  on  which  Venice  is  built  lie  within 
a  line  of  long,  low,  narrow  islands,  running  N. 
and  8.,  and  enclosing  what  is  termed  the  lagoon 
or  shallows,  that  surround  the  city,  and  separate 
it  from  the  main  land.  The  principal  entrance 
from  the  sea  to  the  lagoon  is  at  Malamocco,  about 
1^  league  S.  from  the  dty;  but  there  are  other, 
though  less  frequented,  entrances,  both  to  the  8. 
and  the  N.  of  the  latter.  There  is  a  bar  outside 
Malamocco,  on  which  there  are  not  more  than 
10  ft.  at  high  water  at  spring  tides;  but  there  is 
a  channel  between  the  western  point  of  the  bar 
and  the  village  of  San  Pietro,  which  has  16  ft. 
water  at  spnngs,  and  14  at  neaps.  Merchant 
vessels  usually  moor  off  the  ducal  palace;  but 
sometimes  they  come  into  the  grand  canal  which 
intersects  the  city,  and  sometimes  they  moor  in 
the  wider  channel  of  the  Giudecca.  Vessels 
coming  frum  the  8.  for  the  most  part  make  Pinno 
or  Kovigno  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  where  they  take 
on  board  pilots,  who  carry  them  to  the  bar  oppo- 
site to  Malamocco.  On  arriving  at  the  bar,  ships 
are  conducted  across  it  and  into  port  by  pilots, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  them  outside,  or  on  the 
bar,  and  of  whose  services  they  must  avail  them- 
selves. 

The  chain  of  low  narrow  islands  which  bounds 
the  lagoon  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  being,  in  part, 
broken,  the  republic  constructed,  during  last  cen- 
tury, a  mole  several  miles  in  length,  to  till  up  the 
gaps  in  question,  and  protect  the  city  and  port 
from  the  storms  and  swell  of  the  Adriatic  This 
vast  work,  formed  of  blocks  of  Istrian  stone  re- 
sembling marble,  connects  various  little  islands 
and  towns,  and  is  admirable  alike  for  its  magni- 
tude, solidity,  and  utility.  It  bears  the  foUowmg 
inscription : — 

^  Ut  aacra  catuariay  urbia  et  Hbertatia  aedea^  per^ 
.petuum  conaerventuVf  coloaaeaa  moiea  ex  aolido  mar- 
more  contra  mart  poauere  curatorea  aqttarumj 
anno  aalutia,  1751 :  ah  ttrbe  eonditOj  1330.' 

The  Old  Bank  of  Venice  was  founded  so  far 
back  as  1 171,  being  the  most  ancient  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  a  bank  of  depcjsit; 
and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held, 
that  its  paper  continued  to  bear  an  agio  as  com- 
pared with  coin  down  to  1797,  when  the  bank  fell 
with  the  government  by  which  it  had  been 
guaranteed.  At  present  there  are  no  corporate 
banking  establishments  in  the  city,  and  no  bank 
notes  are  in  circulation.  There  are,  however, 
several  private  banking  houses,  which  buy,  sell, 
and  discount  bills,  and  make  advances  on  land 
and  other  securities.  They  are  under  no  legal 
regulations  of  any  sort,  exce'Jit  formally  declaring 
the  amount  of  their  capital  to  the  authorities  when 
they  commence  business.  The  legal  and  usual 
rate  of  interest  and  discount  is  0  jjer  cent.  It  is 
not  the  practice  to  allow  interest  on  deposits, 
liills  on  London  are  usually  drawn  at  3  months, 
and  on  Trieste  at  1  month. 

Morala  and  Manners. — Most  travellora  have 
l)eon  accustomed  to  represent  Venice  as  distin- 
puu<hed  by  a  peculiar  proriigacy  of  morals.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  she  be  entitled 
to  any  peculiar  pre-eminence  in  this  rehpect  over 
most  of  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy ;  and  the 
lo8s  of  her  commerce  and  of  that  wealth  which 
the  expenditure  of  government  brought  into  the 
city,  has  reduced  alike  the  means  of,  and  incentives 
to,'comiption.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  impressions  made  on  foreigners  during  the 
carnival  season  were  in  a  great  degree  exagge- 
rated; and  that  much  of  what  they  took  for 
intrigue  and  profligacy,  was  no  more  than  what 


the  licence  of  the  period,  and  the  univenal  use  of 
masks,  allowed  even  the  most  scrupulous  persona 
to  indulge  in  without  any  violation  of  propriety. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  nature  of  her  religion,  and  the  vast 
wealth  that  formerly  centred  in  Venice,  all  tended 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people  and  to  immerse 
them  in  sensual  pleasures.  We  hardly  think  it 
was  ever,  as  Addison  has  stated,  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  government  *  to  encourage  idleness  and 
luxury  in  the  nobility,  to  cherish  ignorance  and 
licentiousness  in  the  cleigy,  to  keep  alive  a  con- 
tinual faction  in  the  common  people,  to  connive  at 
the  viciousness  and  debauchery  of  convents,  to 
breed  dissensions  among  the  nobles  of  the  terra 
tirma,  and  to  treat  a  brave  man  with  scorn  and 
infamy.'  (Travels,  art.  *  Venice.')  But,  whether 
intended  or  not,  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  effect  of 
their  jealous  despotism,  which,  by  its  intolerance 
of  all  that  was  truly  great,  generous,  and  noble, 
shut  up,  in  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  avenues  to 
distinction  in  politics,  literature,  and  even  war, 
leaving  little,  save  intrigue  and  licentiousness,  to 
occupy  the  public  min£  But,  as  already  stated, 
society  in  Venice,  has  been  materially  changed 
since  the  revolution  of  1797.  Lord  B3rron  says, 
that  '  of  the  pentiluomo  Veneto,  the  name  is  still 
known,  and  that  is  all.  He  is  but  the  shadow  of 
his  fonner  self,  but  he  is  polite  and  kind.  It  may 
surely  be  pardoned  to  him  if  he  is  querulous.'  Bat, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  and  which  have  reduced*  them 
from  haughty  lords,  but  *  one  degree  below  kings^' 
to  abject  subjects,  the  Venetians  are  now,  as  of 
old,  most  agreeable  companions,  and  the  Paphian 
Queen  still  holds  her  court  in  the  sea-girt  city. 

*  In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more. 
And  (tilf nt  rows  the  eonglesa  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  cnunbling  to  the  shore. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone — but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  f all— arU  fade— but  Nature  doth  not  die  ; 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ! ' 

Foreigpiers,  especially,  are  extremely  well  re- 
ceived, and  society  is  on  a  very  easy  footing  in 
Venice.  Owing  to  the  facility'  with  which  the 
city  is  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  and  elsewhere,  by  means  of  the  rail- 
way, and  the  lowness  of  rents,  living  is  here 
unusually  cheap;  and  were  it  not  for  its  disad- 
vantages' in  other  respects,  it  would  be  a  very 
desirable  residence. 

Iliatorical  A'otice. —  The  ancient  government  of 
Venice  was  one  of  the  most  singular  that  has  ever 
exi^ted.  In  her  earlier  period  she  appears  to  have 
been  governed  by  doges,  or  princes,  who  were 
elected  by  the  popular  voice ;  but  who,  on  being 
elected,  l>ecame  the  absolute  rulers  of  the  state. 
The  iloge  enjoyed,  however,  only  a  precarioua 
dignity;  for,  in  the  event  of  any  disaster  occur- 
ring to  the  arms  of  the  republic,  or  of  his  be- 
comnig  unpopular,  he  was  not  unfreqnently  de- 
j>(is(><l,  and  sometimes  assassinated.  To  obviate 
the  disorders  that  grew  out  of  this  state  of  things, 
it  was  rejsolved,  in  the  I'ith  centur>',  that  each  of 
the  six  districts  into  which  the  city  was  then 
divided  should  nominate  2  individuals  as  electora, 
and  that  the  12  electors  so  chosen  should  nominate 
a  grand  council  of  470  individuals  which  should 
represent  the  public,  the  general  assemblies  of 
which  were  henceforth  discontinued.  A  senate 
was  at  the  same  time  created,  and  6  oouncillon 
were  appointed  to  assist,  or  rather  control,  the 
proceedings  of  the  doge.  But  notwithstanding 
the  inilueuce  of  the  [Mipular  voice  was  greatly 
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lessened  hj  the  establishment  of  Ihe  ^nd  council, 
which  included  all  the  roost  distinguished  citisens, 
it  was  still  very  considerable ;  and  on  several  oc- 
casions the  people  endeavoured  by  violence  to 
recover  the  power  thev  had  lost.  In  this,  hov- 
evcr,  they  were  wholly  unsuccessful ;  and  at 
Icni^^th,  after  various  strugj^les,  it  was  resolved,  in 
J3U>,  that  the  grand  council  should  no  longer  be 
elected,  but  that  the  <lignity  should  be  hereditary 
in  its  members.  The  aristocracy  was  thus  es- 
tablished on  a  solid  foundation;  but  no  sooner 
had  this  been  done  than  the  digni6ed  families  be- 
came jealous  of  each  other;  and  to  avert  the 
chance  of  any  individual  acquiring  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  the  state,  a  carefully  devised 
scheme  of  indirect  election  to  all  the  higher 
offices  was  established,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
nobles  subjected  themselves,  the  doge,  and  every 
one  else,  to  a  system  of  despotism,  which  not  only 
<letermined  the  public  and  private  conduct,  but, 
in  some  measure,  even  the  verv  thoughts  of  in- 
dividuals. This  was  accomplished,  partly  by  the 
institution  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  a  committee 
chosen  fn)m  the  Grand  Council,  to  which  all  the 
pi>wers  of  the  state  were  entrusted,  and  partly  by 
the  institution,  in  1454,  of  three  Sute  Im^uisitors, 
selected  from  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  invested 
with  all  but  unlimited  authority.  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  most  fonnldable  tribunal  were  shrouded 
in  the  most  Impenetrable  secresy ;  but  it  was  be- 
lieVed  at  the  time,  and  is  now  certain,  that  it 
did  not  wait  for  overt  acts,  but  proceeded  on  sus- 
picion and  presumption;  that  it  had  secret  pri> 
eons;  and  that  it  made  free  use  of  the  agency  of 
spies,  torture,  and  even  of  assassins^  An  individual 
<lLsappeared,  by  what  means  no  one  knew ;  but  if 
it  were  supposed  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
tlie  fears  or  suspicions  of  the  inquisitors,  his  rela- 
tives prudently  abstained  from  all  complaint,  and 
even  from  making  an^  inquiries  respecting  him. 
An  unguarded  expression,  if  reported,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  to  the  inquisitors,  was  sure  to 
draw  their  attention  to  the  offender,  so  that  not 
merely  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  even  of 
speech,  at  least  on  political  matters,  was  com- 
pletely annihilated.  Although,  however,  this 
jealous  tyranny  did  not  fall  to  repress,  or  rather 
extinguish  some  of  the  nobler  energies  of  the 
mind.  It  must  be  admitted  that  It  preserved,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  the  peace  of  the  republic.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  its  depotlsm  preiued  equally 
on  all  classes  and  all  individuals;  the  doge  was 
as  liable,  and  as  likely,  if  occasion  required,  to  be 
called  to  account  by  the  inquisitors  as  the  hum- 
blest gondolier. 

Venice  was  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  the  most  considerable,,  commercial  city  of 
moiem  Eurow.  Her  origin  dates  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  by  Attlla  in  452.  A  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Aquileia,  and  the  neighbouring 
territory,  flying  from  the  ravages  of  the  barba- 
rians, found  a  poor  but  secure  asylum  in  the 
cluster  of  small  islands  opposite  the  mouths  of  the 
I3renta,  on  which  the  city  is  built.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  were  forced  to* cultivate  commerce  and 
its  subsidiary  arts,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
they  could  maintain  themselves.  At  a  very  early 
period  they  began  to  trade  with  Constantinople 
and  the  Levant;  and  notwithstanding  the  com- 
petition of  the  Genoese  and  Pisans,  they  continued 
to  engross  the  principal  trade  in  Eastern  products, 
till  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  turned  this  traiiic  into  a  totally 
new  channeL  The  Crusades  contributed  to  increase 
the  wealth,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  and  the 
possessions  of  Venice  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
Hfteenth  century,  when  the  Turkish  sultan,  Ma- 


homet II.,  entered  Constantinople  sword  in  hand* 
and  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  Constantine  and 
Jusrinian,  the  power  of  the  Venetians  had  attained 
its  maximum.  At  that  period,  besides  several  ex- 
tensive, ]H)pulou8,  and  well  cultivated  provs.  in 
Lombardy.  the  republic  was  mistress  of  Crete  and 
Cyprus,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Morea,  and 
most  of  the  isles  in  the  Egean  Sea.  She  had 
secured  a  chain  of  forts  and  factories  that  extended 
along  the  coasts  of  Greece  from  the  Morea  to 
Dalmatla,  while  she  monopolised  almost  the 
whole  foreign  trade  of  Egypt.  The  preservation 
of  this  monopoly,  of  the  absolute  dominion  she 
had  early  usurped  over  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the 
dependence  of  her  colonies  and  distant  establish- 
ments, were  amongst  the  principal  objects  of  the 
Venetian  government;  and  the  measures  it  adopted 
with  that  view  were  at  once  skilfully  devised,  and 
prosecuted  with  inflexible  constancy.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Kome,  Venice,  in  the  15th 
century,  was  by  far  the  richest  and  most  mag- 
nificent of  European  cities ;  and  her  singular  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  sea  contributed  to  impress 
those  by  whom  she  was  visited  with  still  higher 
notions  of  her  wealth  and  grandeur.  Sannasarius 
is  not  the  only  one  who  has  preferred  Venice  to 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world;  but  none  have 
so  beautifully  expressed  their  preference, 

'  Yiderat  Adriocis  Venetam  Neptunus  in  ondis 

Stare  urbem,  et  toto  ponere  jura  marl. 
Kunc  mihi  Tarpcins  quantnmvie,  Jupiter,  az^ces 

Objioe,  ot  ilia  tua  moenia  Martin,  ait : 
6i  Tit)erim  pelago  pnefers,  nrbem  a-xpico  ntramque, 
homineB  dicas,  baud  posuiisae  Deos.' 


Though  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
bulwarks  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  Venice 
had  to  contend,  in  the  earl}*^  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, against  a  combination  of  the  European 
powers.  The  famous  league  of  Cambray,  of 
which  Pope  Julius  II.  was  the  real  author,  was 
formed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  effecting  the  en- 
tire  subjugation  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  partition 
of  their  territories.  The  emperor  and  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain  joined  this  powerful  confede- 
racy. But,  owing  less  to  the  valour  of  the  Vene- 
tians than  to  dissensions  amongst  their  enemies, 
the  league  was  speedily  dissolved  without  mate- 
rially weakening  the  power  of  the  republic,  l^'rom 
that  period  the  policy  of  Venice  was  comparatively 
pacific  and  cautious.  But  notwithstanding  her 
efforts  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Turks,  the 
latter  invaded  Cyprus  in  1570,  and  conquered  it 
after  a  gallant  resistance  continued  for  eleven 
years.  The  Venetians  had  the  principal  share  in 
the  decisive  victory  gained  over  the  Turks  at  Le- 
panto  in  1571 ;  but,  owing  to  the  discordant  views 
of  the  confederates,  it  was  not  properly  followed 
up,  and  could  not  prevent  the  fall  of  Cyprus. 

The  war  with  the  Turks  in  Candia  commenced 
in  1645,  and  continued  till  1670.  The  Venetians 
exerted  all  their  energies  In  defence  of  this  valu- 
able island,  and  its  acquisition  cost  the  Turks 
above  •200,000  men.  The  loss  of  Candia,  and  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic,  now 
almoiit  wholly  turned  Into  other  channels,  reduced 
Venice,  at  tlie  cl')fle  of  the  17th  centurj',  to  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion.  She  may  be  said,  Indeed,  to 
have  owed  the  last  100  years  of  her  existence  more 
to  the  forbearance  and  jealousies  of  others  than  to 
any  strength  of  her  own.  Nothing,  however, 
could  avert  that  fate  she  had  seen  overwhelm  so 
many  once  powerful  states.  In  1797,  the  '  maiden 
city'  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
the  last  surviving  witness  of  antiquity — the  link 
that  united  the  ancient  to  the  modem  world — 
stripped  of  power  and  of  wealth,  fell  from  the  list 
of  independent  states  of  the  world* 
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Preaent  Trade  and  Manufaciurea  of  Veiuee.— 
From  the  period  when  Venice  came  into  the  po»- 
Bession  of  Austria,  dovm  to  1830,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  encourage 
Trieste  in  preference  to  Venice ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  former  being  a  free  port,  gave  her 
a  very  decided  advantage  over  the  latter.  Afler- 
wanis,  however,  a  more  equitable  policy  has  pre- 
vailed. In  1830  Venice  was  made  a  free  port, 
and  up  to  1866,  when  ceded  to  Italy,  partici- 

Eited  m  every  privily  conferred  on  Trieste, 
ut,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  lat^ 
ter  still  continued  to  preserve  the  ascendancy; 
and  the  revival  of  trade  that  has  taken  place  at 
Venice  has  not  been  so  ^rea,t  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  truth  is,  tliat,  except  in  so  far 
as  she  is  the  entrepot  of  the  adjoining  provs., 
Venice  has  no  considerable  natural  advantage  as 
a  trading  city ;  and  her  extraordinary  prosiierity 
during  the  middle  ages  is  m(»re  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  comparative  security  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  their  success  lu  engrossing  the 
principal  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant, 
than  to  any  other  circumstahce.  Still,  however, 
lier  trade  is  far  from  inconsiderable.  The  great 
articles  of  import  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colo- 
nial products ;  indigo  and  other  dye  stuffs,  olive 
oil,  salted  tish,  various  descriptions  of  cotton, 
woollen,  and  other  manufiictured  goods;  wheat 
and  other  grain,  from  the  Black  Sea ;  tin  plates 
and  hardware,  and  raw  cotton.  The  exports  prin- 
cipally consist  of  silk  and  silk  goods,  wheat  and 
other  grain,  paper,  jewelry,  glass  and  glass  wares, 
Venetian  treacle,  books,  with  a  great  varietv  of 
other  articles,  including  portions  of  most  of  those 
that  are  imported.  The  smuggling  of  prohibited 
and  overtaxed  articles  into  Austria  was  formerly 
practised  to  a  great  extent. 

The  manufactures  of  Venice  are  various  and  ex- 
tensive. The  glass-works,  which  produce  mag- 
nificent mirrors,  with  every  variety  of  artiticial 
pearls  and  gems,  and  coloured  beads,  situated  on 
the  island  of  Murano,  employ,  in  all,  about  4,000 
hands,  including  the  women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  arranging  the  beads.  Jeweh;)',  inclu- 
ding gold  chains,  is  also  extensively  pnKluced ;  as 
are  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  velvets,  silkis  laces,  and 
other  expensive  goods ;  and  treacle,  soap,  earthen- 
ware, and  wax-lights,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Printing  is  more  extensively  carried  on  in  this 
than  in  any  other  city  of  Italy,  and  books  form  a 
considerable  article  of  export.  Ship-building  is 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent,  both  here  and  at 
Chiozza.  In  1836,  the  first  steam-enguie  seen  in 
Venice  was  set  up  for  a  sugar  retinery. 

From  the  circumstance  of  Venice  being  situated 
nearly  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Brenta,  which 
bring  down  large  quantities  of  mud,  the  probabi- 
litv  is  that  the  lagoon,  by  which  she  is  surrounded, 
will  ultimately  be  tilled  up.  Under  the  republic 
this  was  a  subject  of  great  apprehension,  and  every 
device  was  resorted  to  that  hcemcd  likely  to  avert 
a  result  so  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  city.  But  now  that  there  is 
no  particular  motive  for  hindering  the  mud 
from  accumulating  in  the  lagoon,  it  is  probable 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  shallows  will  be 
converted  into  terra  firma,  and  Venice  lose  her 
insular  position. 

VENLOO,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  prov. 
Limbouig,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Meusc,  40  m.  NE. 
Maestricht,  on  the  railway  from  Maestricht 
to  WeseL  Pop.  7,304  in  1861.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  marshy  tract  of  country',  but 
is  the  centre  of  an  active  transit  trade,  and 
has  manufactures  of  pins,  wafers,  tobacco-pipes, 
and  various  other  small  articles,  with  tanneries. 
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sugar  refineries,  and  vinegar  distilleriea.  It  waft 
formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  Towns ;  in  1702  it  was 
taken  by  the  troops  under  Marlborough. 

VENOSA  (an.  Ventma^  on  the  frontier  of  Ln- 
cania  and  Apulia),  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Potenza,  24  m.  N.  Potenza.  Pop.  7,651  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  on  a  perfectly  fiat,  but  not  very- 
extensive  plain.  It  is  reached  by  a  long,  winding; 
ascent,  when  it  breaks  on  the  sight  under  a  favour- 
able point  of  view,  chiefiy  due  to  the  venerable 
aspect  of  its  castle,  an  edifice  of  the  16th  century, 
which,  though  a  complete  ruin,  exhibits  such 
magnitude  of  dimensions  and  regularity  of  con- 
struction as  to  form  a  very  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape.  The  walls  of  Venosa  have  long  since 
been  levelled  with  the  ground,  but  the  gateways 
still  exist.  It  is  well-built,  and  has  numerous 
public  edifices,  including  a  large  cathedral,  5  par. 
churches,  an  abbey  church,  a  church  erected  in 
the  10th  centur}'  from  the  materials  of  a  Komiui 
amphitheatre,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  Robert 
de  Guiscard,  and  other  Norman  chieftains;  a 
hospital,  two  workhouses,  and  a  museum  of  ao- 
tiquities. 

Venugia  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Horace,  the  prince  of  I^tin  lyric  poets  and  sa- 
tirists, bom  on  the  8th  of  December,  anno  66  b.  c. 
^A.  u.  c.  688),  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Manliua 
Toiquatus. 

*  0  nata  mecum  oonsale  Hanllo.'    Lib.  ill.  od.  21. 

A  bust  of  the  poet,  on  a  column  of  rough  stone, 
has  been  set  up  in  the  city.    In  the  vicinity  ten 
many  places  which  have  acquired  interest  from 
the  references  made  to  them  by  Horace. 
VERA  CRUZ,  a  town  and  the  principal  sea- 

Sort  of  Mexico,  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
lexico,  (^p.  of  the  prov.  of  its  own  name*  225  m. 
SE.  Tampico,  and  195  m.  E.  by  S.  Mexico,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  estimated 
at  10,500  in  1864.  The  town  is  well  built  and 
clean,  and  its  towers,  cupolas,  and  battlements 
pve  it  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.  It 
is,  however,  surrounded  by  barren  sand-hills  and 
ponds  of  stagnant  water,  and  is  excessively  un- 
healthy, being  the  principal  seat  of  the  yellow 
fever.  The  older  inhabs.  and  those  accustomed  to 
the  climate  are  not  so  subject  to  this  formidable 
visitation  as  strangers,  all  of  whom,  even  if  coming 
from  the  Havannah  and  the  W.  In<tia  islands,  are 
liable  to  the  infection.  No  precautions  prevent 
its  attack,  and  numerous  individuals  have  died  at 
Xalapa,  on  the  road  to  Mexico,  who  merely  passed 
through  this  pestilential  focus.  The  badness  of 
the  water  ut  \  era  Cniz  is  supposed  to  have  some 
share  in  producing  the  complaint.  The  houses  of 
Vera  Cruz  are  roostlv  laige,  some  of  them  bein'g 
three  stories  high,  built  in  the  old  Spanish  or 
Moorish  style,  and  generally  enclosing  a  square 
court  with  covered  galleries.  They  have  flat 
roofs,  glass  windows,  and  ^nerally  wooden  bal- 
conies in  front,  their  interior  arrangement  bein|; 
the  same  as  in  Old  Spain*  The  town  and  castle 
are  built  of  madrepore,  the  lime  that  forms  the 
cement  being  of  the  same  materiaL  There  is  one 
tolerably  gooNd  square,  of  which  the  government- 
house  forms  one  side,  and  the  principal  churoh  the 
other.  The  footpaths  are  frequently  under  arcades. 
No  fewer  than  16  cupolas  or  domes  used  to  be 
counted  from  the  sea,  but  only  six  churches  are 
now  in  use ;  and  most  of  the  religions  buildings 
have  been  neglected  or  abandoned  since  the 
Spaniards  were  expelled  from  the  town.  Rain- 
water is  carefully  preserved  in  tanks ;  and  most 
sorts  of  provisions,  excepting  fish,  are  dear.  Crowds 
of  vultures  and  buzzards  perform  the  office  of 
scavengers. 


TERCELLl 

The  castle  of  St  Juan  Ue  Ulloa,  wh!ch  com- 
mands the  town,  is  built  on  the  small  island  of  the 
same  name^  about  400  fathoms  from  the  shore.  It 
i»  a  strong  citadel,  and  its  N\V.  angle  supports  a 
lighthouse,  M'ith  a  brilliant  revolving  light,  79  fL 
shove  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz  is  a  mere 
roadstead  between  the  town  and  castle,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly insecure,  the  anchorage  being  so  very  bad 
that  no  vessel  is  considered  safe  unless  made  fast 
to  brass  rings  fixed  for  the  purpose  in  the  castle 
wall ;  nor  are  these  always  a  sufficient  protection 
during  strong  N.  vdnds.  But  notwithstanding  its 
numerous  disadvantages,  Vera  Cruz  maintains  its 
commercial  importance;  though  latterly  Tampico, 
in  a  healthier  situation,  with  a  better  port,  has 
been  growing  into  consequence.  The  precious 
metals,  cochineal,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  provisions, 
sarsaparilla,  leather,  vanilla,  jalap,  soap,  logwood, 
and  pimento  are  the  principal  articles  exported ; 
anil  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  pai>er, 
brandy,  cocoa,  quicksilver,  iron,  steel,  and  wine 
form  the  chief  impnits.  The  following  table  shows 
the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from 
the  port  of  Vera  Ctuz  in  each  of  the  years  1858, 
185U,  and  I860:— 
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Import* 

Exporu 

1858 
1859 
1860 

PlMtTM 

10,038,500 
14,027,900 
13,198.400 

2,007,70?» 
2,806,580 
2,639,680 

PiMtrM 
2,915,600 
6,856,300 
6,883,600 

583,120 
1,171,260 
1,376,720 

Vera  Cruz  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  on  the  spot  where  Cortez  first  landed : 
it  received  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  city  from 
Philip  III.  in  1615.  The  castle  was  taken  by  a 
French  squadron,  after  a  vigorous  bombardment, 
in  1839 ;  but  was  soon  after  restored  to  the  Mexi- 
cans. It  was  again  taken  by  a  French  force  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1861,  and  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  war  operations-  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mexican  empire.  The  new  emperor, 
Maximilian  I.,  landed  here  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1864. 

VERCELLI  (an.  VerceUajj  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
prov.  Novara,  on  the  Sesia,  and  on  the  railway 
between  Turin  and  Milan,  89  m.  NK  by  E.  Turin. 
Pop.  24,088  in  1862.  The  town  has  a  laige  market^ 
place,  one  of  the  best  cathedrals  in  Piedmont, 
several  other  churches,  and  good  private  buildings, 
a  large  and  well  kept  hospital,  with  (in  its  en- 
virons) some  fine  promenades.  Its  fortifications 
were  destroyed  bv  the  French  in  1704.  It  is  the 
see  of  an  archbisliop,  and  has  some  silk  manufac- 
tures ;  but  its  chief  trade  is  in  rice,  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  canal  connects  VercoUi  with 
Ivrea.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain, 
but  it  was  a  town  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  After  suffering  severely  from  the  north- 
em  invaders,  it  revived  under  the  Lombards,  and 
took  the  lead  of  Turin  till  the  latter  became  the 
residence  of  the  court. 

VERDUN  (an.  VeroduMum),  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Mense,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meuse,  where  it 
begins  to  be  navigable,  and  by  which  it  is  divided 
into  five  separate  parts,  80  ml  NW.  by  N.  Bar-le- 
Duc,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Metz.  Pop. 
12,394  in  1861.  Verdun  has  a  citadel,  and  its  de- 
fences were  improved  by  Vauban.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built;  but  several  of  its  streets  are  badly 
paved  and  steep.  The  bishop^s  palace,  new  cavalry 
barracks,  military  magazines,  and  theatre  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  buildings.  It  has  6 
churches,  including  the  cathedral;  a  Protestant 
church,  a  svnagogue,  a  communal  college,  and  a 
.  library  witii  14,000  vols,     A  planted  esplanade 


separates  the  town  from  its  citadel.  Verdun  has 
manufactures  of  fine  striped  serges,  flannels,  cotton 
yam,  and  liqueurs,  and  several  large  tanneries.  It 
was  a  station  of  importance  under  the  Romans; 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  Germanic  em- 
perors, it  enjoyed  the  privileffes  of  a  free  imperial 
city.  It  was  definitivelv  annexed  to  France  in 
1648,  and  is  best  known  in  modem  times  from  its 
having  been  selected  by  Napoleon  I.  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  English  prisoners  detained  in  France 
after  the  rupture  of  1803. 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  states  comprised  in  the 
North  American  republic,  in  the  NE.  section  of 
the  Union,  making  part  of  what  is  called  New 
England,  between  lat.  42^  40'  and  46°  N.,  and  long. 
71°  18' and  720  55'W.;  having  E.  New  Hamp- 
shire, from  which  it  is  separated  in  its  whole  extent 
by  the  Connecticut  river;  S,  Massachusette;  W. 
I^ew  York,  Lake  Champlain  forming  half  the 
boundary  on  this  side;^  and  N.  Lower  Canada. 
I^ngthj'N.  to  S..  157  m.  Average  breadth  about 
60  m.  Area,  9,056  sq.  m.;  pop.  815,098  in  1861. 
Tlie  surface  is  generally  hilly:  it  is  traversed  from 
N.  to  S.  by  a  range  of  mountains,  some  summits 
of  which  'rise  to  upwards  of  4,000  ft.  in  height. 
AlK)ut  the  centre  of  the  state  they  divide  into  two 
ridges,  the  principal  of  which  passes  in  a  NE.  di- 
rection into  Lower  Canada.  These  hills,  being 
covered  with  fine  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  and  spruce, 
are  called  the  Green  Mountains,  and  their  verdanr 
appearance  has  given  its  name  to  the  state.^  The 
rivers  are  inconsiderable :  most  of  those  flowing  E. 
are  merely  small  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut; 
those  on  'the  W.  side  are  laiger  and  longer,  and 
some  of  the  principal  rise  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
mountain  chain,  which  they  break  through  to  fall 
into  Lake  Champlain.  The  climate  varies  accord- 
ing to  diflerences  of  level  and  other  circumstances ; 
but  the  wbiters  are  colder  than  mi^ht  have  been 
expected,  either  from  lat.  or  elevation.  The  soil 
is  moderately  fertile,  the  best  arable  land  being 
between  the  hills  and  Lake  Champlain ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  more  suitable  for  pas- 
turage than  for  tillage.  Wheat,  maxze^  lye,  and 
potatoes  are  the  chief  articles  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Barley,  buckwheat,  hofw,  and  tobacco  are 
also  grown,  but  in  small  quantities.  Apples  suc- 
ceed better  than  in  Europe,  and  are  grown  more 
than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  New  York 
excepted.  'The  breeding  of  stock  for  export  to 
Boston  and  the  adjacent  states  is  the  chief  branch 
of  industry,  and  there  are  said  to  be  about  1,400,000 
sheep,  850,000  head  of  catUe,  60,000  horses,  and 
nearly  800,000  hogs  in  Vermont.  Iron  Ls  very 
abundant,  and  copperas  to  the  value  of  from  70,000 
to  80,000  dolls,  is  made  annually  from  native  py- 
rites. Marble  of  good  quality  is  'quarried,  and  lead 
is  also  among  the  mineral  products.  Linen  and 
woollen  fabncs  are  made  in  most  families,  and 
about  3^  million  yards  of  cotton  cloth  and  1 12,000 
lbs.  of  yam  are  annually  furnished  by  the  various 
mills  and  factories.  Pearl-ashes  and  lumber  are 
among  the  other  chief  exports ;  but  as  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  state  is  principally  carried  on  through 
the  adjacent  states,  no  proper  estimate  can  be  given 
of  its  amount. 

The  legislature  formerly  consisted  of  a  single 
house  of  assembly ;  but  in  1836  two  separate  houses 
(a  senate  of  30  membere,  and  house  of  representa- 
tives composed  of  1  member  from  each  town)  were 
established,  which,  together  with  its  govemor, 
lieutenant^govemor,  and  executive  council,  are 
chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  right  of 
sufl¥age  is  vestetl  in  every  male  inhab.  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  the 
year  previously  to  the  election.  The  Judicial 
power  is  in  a  supreme  court  of  6  judges,  and  oi». 
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coarts,  each  composed  of  1  judge  of  the  sapreme  ' 
court  and  2  assistant  judges.  The  su^)reiDe  court 
sita  once,  and  the  co.  courts  twice,  in  each  co. 
Judges  are  chosen  annually  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  a  court  of  censors  by  a  popular  vote 
once  m  seven  years.  Vermont  is  divided  into  14 
cos.  Montpelier,  the  cap.,  and  Burlington,  where 
the  university  of  Vermont  is  situated,  are  both 
small  towns.  Schools  arc  widely  diffused  in  this 
state,  and  Middlcbuiig  college  and  Norwich  uni- 
versity are  flourishing  institutions.  The  public 
revenue,  in  18G8,  amounted  to  2,852,451  dollars, 
and  the  expenditure  to  2,730,018  dollars. 

This  state  was  first  explored  by  the  French  Ca- 
nadians ;  but  the  earliest  settlement  was  made  by 
the  Knglish  of  Massachusetts,  in  1724.  Subse- 
quently, New  Hampshire  and  New  York  disputed 
the  claim  to  this  territory;  but  it  was  finally  ceded 
by  the  British  parliament  to  the  latter.  But,  dis- 
satiitfied  with  this  connection,  it  declared  itseli*  in- 
dependent in  1777. 

VKKONA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Northern  Italy, 
cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Adige,  at  the 
pomt  where  the  last  declivities  of  the  A]j)s  sink 
into  the  great  plahi  of  I^mbardy,  G4  m,  W.  Venice, 
on  the  milway  from  Milan  to  Venice.  Pop.  59,169 
in  1857.  Verona  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
by  the  Adige,  which  sweeps  thitmgh  it  in  a  bold 
curve,  and  forms  a  peninsula,  within  which  the 
"M-hole  of  the  ancient  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
modem  city  is  enclosed.  The  river,  which  is  wide 
and  rapid,"  is  here  crossed  by  fi)ur  noble  stone 
bridges.  Verona  is  an  extremely  well  situated, 
well  built,  and  most  interesting  city.  *  You  enter 
it,'  says  a  traveller,  *  by  a  magnificent  approach, 
and  a  street  probably  the  widest  in  Europe.  This 
atreet  is  indeed  short,  and  single  in  its  breadth, 
but  the  city  in  general  pleases  by  its  picturesoue 
appearance,  to  which  an  abundance  of  marble 
quarries  has  not  a  little  contributed,  thirty-five 
varieties  of  this  species  of  stone  being  found  in  its 
neighbourhood.'  The  houses  frequently  present, 
in  their  form  and  ornamenta,  fine  proportions  and 
beautiful  workmanship.  The  old  walls  and  towers 
atill  remain,  and  the  city  has  five  gates,  two  of 
which  are  fine  structures  by  Sanmichele.  Its 
former  military  defences  were  destroyed  by  the 
French,  after  the  revolt  of  the  inhabs.  in  1797 ; 
but  extensive  fortifications  have  again  been  con- 
atrncted,  in  recent  years,  by  the  Austrians. 

The  great  glory  of  Verona  is  its  amphitheatre, 
one  of  the  noblest  existing  monuments  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  Excepting  the  colosseum  at 
Rome,  it  is  the  largest  extant  edifice  of  its  class. 
Like  all  other  structures  of  the  same  kind,  it  is 
elliptical,  the  extreme  length  of  its  transverse  and 
conjugate  diameters  to  the  outside  of  the  outer 
walls  being  respectively  about  610  and  410  fL ; 
while  those  of  the  arena  are  249  and  146  ft.  Its 
outer  wall  or  cincture,  which  had  72  arches  in 
every  story,  has  been  mostly  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  one  fragment  containing  three  stories 
of  four  arches  each,  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
100  ft.  Over  this,  however,  there  was  a  fourth 
story,  so  that  the  entire  height  of  the  building, 
when  perfect,  must  have  exceeded  120  ft;  Inter- 
nally It  has  suffered  comparatively  little,  and  its 
concentric  rows  of  benches  or  seats,  of  which  43 
still  remain,  exclusive  of  2  sunk  below  ground, 
with  its  corridors  and  stairs,  are  wonderfully  well 
preserved.  Each  row  of  seat«  is  1^  ft.  in  height, 
and  as  much  in  breadth ;  and  allowing  1^  ft.  of 
apace  to  each  individual,  the  amphitheatre  may 
have  accommodated  22,000  spectators.  The  in- 
terior of  the  amphitheatre  having  been  in  parta  a 
good  deal  dilapidated,  it  was  repaired  at  different 
periods  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  broken  and 


wanting  seats  were  replaced  by  othen.  Bot  then 
repairs,  though,  on  the  whole,  highly  creditable  to 
the  Veronese,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  well 
executed.  The  ancient  benches  were  formed  of 
vast  blocks  of  marble,  admirably  cut  and  jointed ; 
whereas  the  modem  benches  consist  of  a  soil  flaky 
stone,  which  has  in  parta  yielded  to  the  weather; 
but  little  care  has  b^u  taken  in  laying  the  stones, 
and  in  parta  the  elliptical  curvature  has  not  even 
been  observed.  These  defecta,  however,  are  not 
visible  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  building, 
which  astoniahea  alike  by  ita  maas,  ita  antiquity, 
and  ita  preservation. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  inscriptions,  and  of  all 
reference  to  ita  origin  in  the  classical  writers,  we 
are  without  any  authentic  information  either  as 
to  the  founders  or  the  sera  of  this  great  work. 
Most  priibably,  however,  it  was  built  somewhere 
between  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Trajan,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  that  of  the  latter.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  sometimes  used  for  the  exhibition  of 
8how8  and  sporta,  and  sometimes  as  an  arena  for 
judicial  combats.  In  more  modem  times,  a  bull 
fight  was  exhibited  here  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror Jc8cph  II.,  then  at  Verona;  and,  at  a  still 
later  [>criod,  the  Pope,  in  passing  through  the 
city,  gave  his  l)enediction  to  a  vast  multitude  col- 
lected in  the  amphitheatre.  The  French,  when 
roasters  of  Verona,  had  the  bad  taste  to  erect  in 
the  arena  a  wooden  theatre,  in  which  plays,  farces, 
and  equestrian  feata  were  performed  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  troops. 

'J'he  amphitheatre  is  not  the  only  monument 
of  antiquity  that  distinguishes  Verona.  In  the 
middle  of  a  street  called  the  Corso  is  an  ancient 
double  gateway,  which,  on  the  strength  of  an 
inscription  importing  that  the  adjacent  walls  were 
built  by  Gallienus,  has  been  named  after  that 
emperor;  but  though  loaded  with  superanmcniry 
ornaments,  the  Veronese  antiquaries  affirm  that 
its  style  is  too  good  for  his  age.  Each  gateway 
is  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters  support- 
ing a  light  pediment,  and  above  are  two  stories 
with  six  small  arched  windows  in  each.  The 
whole  is  of  marble.  The  remains  of  another  gate- 
way, of  a  similar  but  chaster  form,  probably  the 
entrance  to  the  ancient  foraro,  are  to  be  seen  in 
another  street ;  and  near  the  old  Gothic  castle  is 
the  arch  of  the  Gavii,  perhaps  part  of  a  sepulchral 
edifice,  but,  at  any  rate,  of  ver>'  remote  antiquity. 
Two  arches  in  the  purest  stj-le  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture make  a  part  of  one  of  the  bridges,  and  the 
remains  of  another  bridge,  and  the  traces  of  a 
very  large  ancient  theatre  and  naumachia  are 
still  extant.  Addison  and  Evelyn  speak  of  a 
triumphal  arch  of  Flaminius,  as  one  of  ttie  noblest 
remains  of  antiquity  in  Europe :  and  of  an  arch 
commemorating  the  victory  of  Marius,  with  va- 
rious temples  and  aqueducts;  but  as  few  or  no 
remains  of  these  exist  at  present,  it  would  seem 
that  the  antiquities  of  Verona  had  suffered  greatly 
since  the  beginning  of  last  century. 

The  ecclesiastical  buildings  comprise  interest- 
ing specimens  of  middle-age  arcliitecture.  The 
cathedral,  an  edifice  of  the  Pith  century,  has 
nothing  particularly  remarkable  except  the  As- 
sumption of  Titian,  and  the  tomb  of  pope  Lucius 
III.,  who,  when  driven  from  Home  in  1185,  found 
a  secure  asylum  iu  this  city.  In  respect  of  archi- 
tectural merit  the  cathedral  is  very  inferior  to  the 
church  of  8t«  Anastasia,  built  by  the  Domini- 
cans at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The 
church  of  St.  Zeno,  a  curious  structure,  with  a 
remarkable  crypt,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Pepin,  but  it  was  not  completed  till  1178.  Ita 
fnmt  IS  covered  with  has  reliefs  in  stone,  ita  dooia 
with  sculpture  in  bronze  of  a  very  eariy  date,  and 
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near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  in  which  the 
German  emperors  occasionally  resided  during  the 
12th  and  13th  centunea.  Several  other  churches 
are  worthy  of  notice :  in  that  of  San  Giorgio  is 
a  fine  picture  of  Paul  Veronese.  The  tombs  of 
the  Scala  family  (Scaligert),  once  lords  of  Verona, 
stand  in  an  incfosure  in  one  of  the  thoroughfares. 
They  are  models  of  the  most  elegant  Gothic, 
light,  open,  spiiy,  full  of  statues  caged  in  their 
fretted  niches ;  yet,  slender  as  they  seem,  these 
tombs  have  stood  entire  for  500  ^dirs  in  a  public 
street  the  frequent  theatre  of  sedition.  The  Ponte 
del  Castel  Vecchio,  built  in  1354,  is  remarkable 
for  an  arch  161  ft  in  span,  forming  part  of  a 
circle.  The  town-hall  is  ornamented  externally 
with  busts  of  the  most  celebrated  natives  of 
Verona,  and  has  within  it  some  fine  paintings. 
The  exchange ;  the  Museo  Lapidario  and  Philoti, 
both  having  extensive  collections  of  ancient  mo- 
numents ;  Uie  opera-house,  the  fine  Ionic  portico 
of  which  forms,  with  the  arcades  of  the  museum, 
three  sides  of  a  handsome  square ;  the  episcopal 
and  new  viceregal  palaces;  the  Palazzo  Bevi- 
locqna,  an  edifice  by  Sanmichele:  the  Canossa 
palace  and  several  other  noble  residences;  the 
jyceum,  philharmonic  academy  founded  by  the 
Marquis  Maffei,  and  arsenal,  arc  among  the  most 
conspicuous  edifices  in  the  city.  Verona  is  the 
seat  of  the  high  court  of  justice  and  of  the  superior 
"  military  authorities  for  the  now  reduced  Lora- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  of  a  court  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  for  its  deleg.  It  is  a  bishop^s 
se^,  and  has  several  gymnasia,  a  theological  se- 
minary, and  numerous  royal  and  other  schools, 
learned  societies,  public  and  private  libraries. 
English  travellers  are  shown  what  is  called 
'Juliet's  tomb,'  which  is  merely  an  old  sarco- 
phagus without  a  cover,  lying  in  a  garden  where 
it  has  been  made  nse  of  as  a  cistern. 

Verona  has  numerous  silk  twist  factories,  esta- 
blishmenta  for  weaving  silks,  large  leather,  earth- 
enware,  and  soap  factories,  and  factories  for  the 
weaving  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  Its  trade 
is  chiefh'  in  the  product  of  these,  and  in  raw  silk, 
grain,  oil,  sumach,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce. It  has  two  weekly  markets,  and  two  con- 
siderable annual  fairs,  each  lasting  15  days. 

There  exist  no  certain  details  as  to  the  origin 
of  Verona,  Under  the  Romans,  however,  she  be- 
came a  flourishing  city,  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  superior  to  Brixia,  Mantua,  Kegium,  and 
Comum.  She  was  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  from  the  time  of  Odoacer  to  that  of  Be- 
rengarius,  and  from  the  12ih  to  the  15th  century 
ahc  was  the  cap.  of  a  considerable  territory',  go- 
verned successively  by  the  Scaligers,  Visconti, 
and  other  nobles.  Under  the  former,  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries,  occurred  the  feuds  between 
the  Cappelletti  and  Montecchi,  immortalised  by 
Shakspeare.  In  1405  Verona  submitted  to  Venice, 
of  whose  dominions  it  continued  to  form  an  im- 
portant portion  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian 
republic  in  1797.  In  1822  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
congress. 

Perhaps  no  city  of  Italy  has  given  birth  to  a 
greater  number  of  distinguished  men  than  Verona. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Catullus, — 

'  Tantum  magna  bud  debet  Verona  Catullo, 
Quantum  parra  sue  Mantua  Yirgilio.* 

Martiid,  Ub.  xiv.  epig.  196. 

Hacer,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  who 
shed  in  antiquity  an  imperishable  lustre  over  the 
place  of  their  birth.  At  a  later  period  Guarini, 
Colderini,  Panvinius,  and  Fracastorius  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  literature  and  of  the  ancient 
£ame  of  their  native  city;  which  in  more  mo- 
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dem  times  has  been  still  farther  extended  by  th<i 
labours  of  the  famous  painter  Paolo  Cagliari,*  sur- 
named  Veronese,  bom  here  in  1530;  Bianchini, 
distinguished  alike  as  a  mathematician,  a  his- 
torian, and  a  critic ;  Mafiei,  whose  *  Verona  lUus- 
trata'  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  research  and' 
value ;  and  the  poet  Pindemonte.  Vitruvius,  in 
antiquity,  and  the  famous  Julius  Ctesar  Scaliger, 
have  also  been  included,  though  on  no  good 
grounds,  among  the  illustrious  natives  of  Verona. 
The  latter,  indeed,  represented  himself  as  the 
eldest  son  of  one  of  the  Scaligers,  lords  of  Verona, 
and  as  entitled  to  that  seigniory.  But  it  has  been 
shown  that  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  shadow 
of  a  foundation  for  this  statement ;  that  Scaliger 
was,  in  fact,  the  son  of  a  miniature-painter  of  the 
name  of  Bordoni,  and  was  most  probabl}'  bom  at 
Padua. 

VERSAILLES,  a  town  of  France,  formeriy  the 
chief  residence  of  the  French  court,  ddp.  Seine-et- 
Oi«e,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  an  undulating 
plain,  9  m.  SW.  Paris,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  two  lines  of  railway.  Pop.  43,899  in 
1861.  Versailles  is  one  of  the*  handsomest  towns 
in  France;  it  consists  principally  of  three  wide 
streets,  lined  with  trees,  diverging  from  the  Place 
d'Armes,  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  palace: 
the  central  and  widest  of  these  ^treet-s  is  called 
the  Avenue  de  Paris ;  and  those  on  the  N.  and  S., 
the  Avenues  of  St.  Cloud  and  Sceaux.  The  other 
streets,  though  of  less  width,  are  equally  regular, 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  lined 
with  handsome  residences.  1  he  cathedral  of  Sl 
Louis,  founded  bv  Louis  XV.  in  1743,  that  of 
Notre  Dame,  built  after  the  design  of  Mansard, 
in  the  previous  reign;  the  church  of  St.  Sym- 
phorien,  the  town-hall,  prefecture,  theatre,  royal 
college,  public  library  with  48,000'vols.,  civil  and 
military  hospital,  barracks,  dep5t  of  naval  and 
colonial  archives,  and  hall  of  the  Jeu  de  paume, 
in  which  the  deputies  of  the  national  assembly 
made  their  famous  declaration,  are  among  the 
principal  public  buildings.  In  one  of  the  open 
spaces  is  a  marble  statue  6f  General  Hoche,  a 
native  of  Versailles.  The  town  is  ornamented  by 
many  handsome  fountains,  but  it  wears  a  dull 
and  deserted  appearance,  being  no  longer  resorted 
to  by  the  court  and  nobility. 

Versailles  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  celebrity, 
and,  indeed,  fur  its  existence,  to  the  roval  palace 
in  its  immediate  vicii.ity.  Louis  Xlll.  had  a 
hunting  seat  here;  but  the  present  edifice,  which 
is  of  prodigious  size  and  magnificence,  was  erected 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  expended  immense  sums  ou 
its  construction  and  embellishment.  On  the  E. 
side,  where  it  faces  the  Place  d'Armes,  it  con- 
sists of  only  an*  irregular  succession  of  build* 
ings,  inclosing  a  few  small  courts.  But  on  the 
opposite  side,  facing  the  gardens,  it  presents  a 
noble  facade,  645  yards  in  length,  3  stories  in 
elevadon,  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters,  and 
with  80  statues  16  ft.  in  height,  allegorically  re- 
presenting the  months,  seasons,  arts  and  sciences, 
and  crowned-  by  a  balustrade.  Its  galleries  and 
saloons,  enriched  with  every  variety  of  coloured 
marbles,  and  splendidly  gilt,  are  alike  vast  and 
magnificent.  The  Salon  d^Hercule,  and  the  Salles 
des  Mar^haux,  de  Venus,  Diane,  Mercuie,  Mars, 
Apollon,  I'Abondance,  and  de  la  Guerre,  so  named 
from  the  paintings  on  their  ceilings,  walls,  or 
other  appropriate  devices,  are  all  noble  apart- 
ments. The  Grande  Galene  is  228  it.  in  length, 
by  82  ft.  in  breadth,  and  42  ft.  in  height:  the 
ceiling,  painted  by  Le  Brun,  represents  some  of 
the  most  striking  events  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  At  one  of  its  extremities  is 
the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  corresponding  with  the 
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Salon  de  ]»  Guerre.  Besides  its  innumenble 
apartments,  the  palace  has  an  elegant  chapel,  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  was 
Quit^  to  Louis  ZVI.  on  the  16th  of  Mav,  1770, 
and  an  opera-house,  or  theatre,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 8,000  spectators. 

The  palace  had  not  been  occupied  by  the  court 
since  1789,  and  was  getting  into  a  state  of  disre- 
pair, when  it  was  renovated  and  transformed  b}' 
king  Louis  Philippe  into  a  national  museum,  to 
illustrate  the  history,  and  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
gress of  arts,  arms,  and  civilisation  in  France.  In 
pursuance  of  this  design,  many  small  apartments, 
formerly  appropriated  to  the  lodging  of  the  various 
functionanes  attached  to  the  court,  were  converted 
into  noble  saloons.  Of  these,  the  Salle  des  Mare- 
chaux,  noticed  above,  containing  portraits  of  all 
the  marshals  of  France,  the  Galerie  des  Batailles, 
the  Salle  de  1830,  and  the  Galerie  de  Sculpture, 
are  amongst  the  most  striking.  The  palace  is 
filled  with  an  immense  collection  of  statues  and 
paintings,  exhibiting  all  the  principal  personages 
and  events  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  from 
the  reign  of  Clovis  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
library  comprises  copies  of  all  works  having  refer- 
ence to  the  nistory  and  state  of  France. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  palace  on  theW. 
is  the  little  f>ark,  comprising  the  gardens,  nu- 
merous reservoirs,  fountains  and  public  walks; 
the  orangery;  Bains  d'ApolIon,  and  Bassin  de 
Keptune,  both  having  sculptured  groups  of  much 
merit.  In  this  park  are  also  the  Great  and  Little 
Trianon,  two  royal  palaces  on  a  minor  scale,  and 
the  grand  waterworks,  of  unrivalled  magnitude, 
whi<^,  however,  play  onlv  on  great  occasions. 
They  are  supplied  from  the  ^ine  by  the  aqueduct 
of  Marly.  The  ^reat  park  comprises  a  laiige  tract 
of  country,  including  several  villages. 

Versailles  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  yam 
and  wax  lights,  but  only  on  a  limited  scale.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  iurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  so- 
cieties of  literature  and  agriculture.  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIIL, 
Charles  X.,  and  several  other  eminent  personages, 
were  bom  at  Versailles.  It  is  also  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  revolution.  The 
states-general  met  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1789.  And  here,  on  the  17  th 
of  June,  the  Hera  etatj  having  been  joined  by  the 
whole  body  of  inferior  deigy,  and  some  of  the 
nobles,  constituted  themselves  the  national  as- 
sembly, and  the  sole  representatives  of  the  people. 
On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  the  deputies, 
finduig  tiie  doors  of  the  hall  in  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  meet  shut  against  them, 
retired  to  the  Tennis  Court,  and  took  the  famous 
oath,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  con- 
tinue tJieir  sittings  till  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  fixed  on  a  solid  basis.  The 
revolution,  thus  fairlv  begun,  set  in  with  a  vio- 
lence which  the  vacillation  of  the  good-natnred 
imbecile  king  served  only  to  aggravate.  On  the 
dth  and  6th  of  October  the  palace  of  Versailles  was 
forced  by  a  mob,  consisting  of  the  lowest  scum  of 
Paris,  who  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  king  and 
his  family  to  the  capital. 

VERVIERS,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Lifege, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Vesdre,  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected, and  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  stone 
bridges,  14  m.  E.  U^,  on  the  railway  from 
Brussels  to  Colore.  Pop.  31,898  in  1860.  Ver- 
viers  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town ; 
Bome  of  its  streets  are  wide  and  well  built,  but 
many  others  are  quite  the  contrary.  When 
erected  into  a  town,  in  1651,  it  was  surrounded 
with  walls,  but  these  were  afterwards  demolished 
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by  the  French.  A  new  churoh,  the  town-hall, 
and  a  little  theatre  with  a  front  of  the  Ionic  order, 
are  handsome  buildings.  It  has  a  tribunal  and 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  college,  hospital,  and 
several  asylums,  nearly  thirty  public  schools,  and 
a  philanthropic  society.  The  Vesdre  is  divided 
into  numerous  canals,  for  the  use  of  the  various 
manufactories,  which  have  increased  rapidly  of 
late  years.  These  comprise  numerous  woollen 
cloth  fiictories,  dyeing-houses,  with  fulling  and 
other  mills,  soap  works,  breweries,  iron  and  lead 
foundries.  It  has  two  markets  weekly,  and  four 
annual  fain.  Great  quantities  of  fullers'  eaith  are 
dug  up  in  the  vicinitv. 

VESOUL,  a  town  of  France,  d<^p.  Hante-Sadne, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Dur- 
geon,  at  the  foot  of  tne  Mott«  de  Vesoul,  a  height 
covered  with  vineyards  and  meadows,  56  m.  ENG. 
Dijon,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  BaseL  Pop. 
7,579  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built  and  clean ; 
most  of  ita  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  it 
has  several  good  public  buildings,  including 
cavalry  barracks,  avil  and  military'  hospttu, 
theatre,  prefecture,  pa^.  church,  public  baths, 
court-house,  and  town-hall.  It  has,  also,  a  public 
librar}',  said  to  comprise  21,000  vols.,  a  museum, 
and  a  departmental  nursery-ground ;  with  manu- 
factures of  calico  and  gold  lace,  and  some  trade 
in  com,  wine,  salt,  nails,  and  hardware.  Near  it 
are  mineral  waters,  but  they  are  turned  to  little 
account 

VESUVIUS  (MOUNT),  a  celebrated  roounUin 
of  S.  Italy,  .^Mo.  ignia  imitator^  being  the  only 
active  volcano,  of  any  consequence,  at  present 
existing  on  the  European  continent;  on  the  £. 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  10  m.  £.  bv  S. 
from  the  city,  the  crater  being  in  lat.  40^  48' K, 
long.  \4P  2.1  E.  Vesuvius  does  not  belong  to  the 
Apennine  system,  but  rises,  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  its  ramifications,  out  of  the 
great  plain  of  Campania.  Including  M.  Somma 
on  its  inland  side,  its  consists  of  a  circular  mass, 
the  extreme  height  of  which,  about  8,890  it.,  is  to 
its  diameter,  8  m.,  nearly  as  1  to  11 :  it  is  some- 
what less  devated  than  Mount  Hecla,  and  only 
two-fifths  the  height,  with  considcrablv  less  than 
one-third  the  circuit  of  Etna.  An  Engfiah  travel- 
ler, Mr.  Maclaren,  by  whom  it  has  b^n  carefully 
examined  and  elaborately  described,  gives  the 
following  account  of  its  external  appearance : — 
'  To  gain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  aspect  of  the 
hill,  shape  out  for  yourself,  by  a  mental  effort,  the 
following  objecta: — f  trsf,  &  sloping  plain,  8  m. 
long  and  8  m.  broad,  stretching  up,  with  a  pretty 
rapid  ascent,  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  2,000 
ft.,  very  rugged  in  the  surface,  and  covered  even*- 
where  with  black  burnt  stones,  like  the  scoriae  of 
an  iron  furnace ;  aeamdf  at  the  head  of  this  plain, 
and  towering  over  it,  a  cone  of  the  same  black 
burnt  stones,  with  sides  remarkably  straight  and 
uniform,  shooting  up  in  the  blue  sky  to  a  further 
elevation  of  1,500  ft. ;  third,  behind  this  cone,  a 
lofty  circular  precipice  (the  front  of  Monte 
Summa),  1,400  ft.  high,  and  3  m.  long,  standing 
like  a  vast  wall,  and  of  the  same  burnt  appear- 
ance ;  fourth,  at  the  lower  side  of  the  plain,  be- 
tween 'the  burnt  ground  and  the  sea,  a  belt  of 
land,  2  m.  broad,  laid  out  in  vineyards,  but  inter- 
sected every  one  or  two  furlongs  Cy  terraces  of  tlie 
same  black  calcined  matter,  projecting  like  off- 
shoots f^m  the  central  mass,  and  now  and  then 
unveiling  old  currents  of  lava  from  beneath  them. 
Yery  little  lava  is  visible ;  but  the  course  of  the 
different  currents  is  traced  bv  the  long  terraces  of 
scoriae  which  cover  and  flank  them.  The  top  of 
the  cone,  which  b  about  2,000  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
a  regularly  formed  crater,  shaped  exactly  like  a 
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tea-eap.  I  estimated  its  width  at  1,500  ft  and  ite 
depth  at  500.  The  rim,  or  crest,  of  loose  and  sblid 
matter  which'  surrounded  it  is  of  very  unequal 
breadth,  400  or  500  ft.  on  the  W.  side,  and  ap- 
parently not  50  at  some  other  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference. Snow  having  fallen  some  days  before, 
clouds  of  steam  rose  from  the  cavity,  wliich,  how- 
ever, were  neither  so  dense  nor  so  constant  as  to 
prevent  us  from  occasionally  seeing  the  bottom  of 
the  crater  very  distinctly.  It  was  nearly  level, 
without  crevices  or  openings,  and  covered  with 
loose  blocks  of  lava  of  no  great  size.' 

Geologically  considered,  Vesuvius  is  bat  the 
representative  of  a  more  ancient  and  much  larger 
volcano,  of  which  Monte  Somma  is  a  remnant,  and 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  modem  vent  has  been 
upheaved.  Monte  Somma,  on  the  NE.  side  of 
\e8avius,  is  a  ridge  extending  3  m.  in  length, 
forming  about  one-third  part  of  a  circle,  and  rather 
less  lofty  than  the  present  cone  of  Vesuvius.  The 
average  distance  of  the  escarpment  of  Somma 
from  the  centre  of  the  cone  is  about  1  m. ;  the 
back  of  the  ridge  dips  outwards  at  an  angle  of  26^, 
while  the  front  towards  Vesuvius  is  nearly  verti- 
cal, rising  1,377  ft,  ^420  metres)  above  the  level 
space  which  divides  it  from  Vesuvius,  and  which 
is  called  the  Atrio  dei  Cavalli,  or  ^  vestibule  of 
horses,'  because  visitors  to  the  crater  are  obliged 
to  leave  their  horses,  and  perform  the  rest  of  the 
journey  on  foot.  The  Atrio  dei  Cavalli  forms  the 
segment  of  a  circular  ring,  about  one-third  m.  in 
breadth,  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  dividing  it  from 
Somma,  and  having  a  continuation,  in  the  shape 
of  a  depression,  on  the  other  sides,  where  a  sltgnt 
projection,  called  the  Pedimenta,  is  supposed  to 
indicate  the  place  of  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
escarpment,  which,  when  complete,  must  have 
formed  a  ring  6  m.  in  circ. ;  being  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  crater  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Hence,  Mr.  Lyell  (Geology,  ii.  80)  considers  it 
probable  that  the  ancient  volcano  was  higher  than 
Vesuvius,  and  that  the  first  recorded  explosion  of 
the  latter  blew  up  a  great  part  of  the  cone  itself, 
*  so  that  the  wall  of  ^mma,  and  the  ridge  or  ter- 
race of  the  Pedamentina,  were  never  the  maigin 
of  a  crater  of  eruption,  but  are  the  relics  of  a  ruined 
and  truncated  cone.'  This  species  of  phenomenon 
has  not  been  without  an  example  in  modem  times. 
During  the  emption  of  October,  1622,  more  than 
800  ft.  of  the  cone  were  carried  away  by  explo- 
sions, reducing  the  height  of  the  mountain  iiom 
about  4,200  to  3,400  ft. 

Tlie  rocks  of  Somma  and  Vesuvius  are  mine- 
ralogically  distinct.  Somma,  like  Vesuvius,  is 
composed  of  strata  of  fragmentary  and  stony 
matter  intermixed ;  but  the  stony  matter  of  Ve- 
suvius consists  of  lava,  more  or  less  cellular,  soori- 
aceous  on  the  surface,  and  forming  long  narrow 
bands  on  the  surface  of  the  hill.  That  of  Somma 
is  a  leucite  porphyry,  containing  shells,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  beds  under  the  tufa  which  forms 
the  soil  of  the  plain  of  Naples.  Mr.  Lyell  says 
(Geology,  ii.  92),  <  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
in  an  area  of  3  sq.  m.  round  Vesuvius,  a  greater 
number  of  simple  minerals  have  been  found  than 
in  any  other  spot  of  the  same  dimensions  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Hauy  only  enumerated  380 
species  of  simple  minerals  as  known  to  him ;  and 
no  less  than  82  had  been  found  on  Vesuvius  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  1828.'  Many  of  these 
are  peculiar  to  that  locality.  The  flora  of  Vesu- 
vius is  also  peculiar  in  Italy,  embracing  several 
Euphorbiacea  and  other  plants  not  found  else- 
where in  that  penuisula.  The  greater  part  of  the 
mountain  has,  indeed,  a  bare  and  rugged  aspect ; 
but  around  its  base,  as  previously  stated,  is  an  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  picturesque  region,  teeming 
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with  plantations,  villages,  and  white  country- 
houses.  The  land  here  is  divided  into  small  farms 
of  5  or  6  acres,  supporting  each  a  whole  family, 
and  the  pop.  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  5,000 
persons  to  a  sq.  league.  The  land  is  cultivated,  like 
a  garden,  with  the  spade,  and  yields  three  crops  a 
year,  without  fallows  or  manure.  The  proprietor 
of  the  soil  usually  receives  two-thirds  of  the  gross 
produce  in  kind  for  his  rent.  The  leases  are  long, 
and  the  intercourse  between  farmer  and  tenanc 
is  generally  mild  and  liberal.  It  is  on  the  slope 
of  Vesuvius  that  the  Lacryma  ChrUti  is  grown. 
This,  which  is  a  red  luscious  wine,  is  better  known 
by  name  than  in  reality,  very  little  of  it  being 
produced,  and  that  little  being  principally  re- 
served for  the  royal  cellars.  The  vino  Greco  and 
the  muscadine  wines  of  Vesuvius  are  also  de- 
servedly celebrated. 

Vesuvius,  being  so  near  Naples,  is  usually 
visited  by  strangers  resorting  to  that  city.  An. 
English  traveller  gives  the  following  notice  of  his 
ascent  to  the  mountain :  *  We  left  Portici,  ascend- 
ing gradually  among  cultivated  fields  and  vine- 
yards occasionally  traversed  by  streams  of  old 
lava,  black,  rough,  and  sterile;  and  in  1^  hour 
reached  the  Hermitage,  a  convent  where  a  few 
monks  keep  a  sort  of  inn  for  the  visitors  of  Vesu- 
vius. Further  up,  we  traversed  laige  fields  of  lava, 
extremely  rough;  and  at  the  base  of  the  cone 
prepared  for  the  ascent  over  a  heap  of  crumbling 
ashes  and  cinders,  extremely  steep,  of  course,  as  it 
formed  an  angle  of  nearly  45^.  In  about  one  hour, 
stoppages  included,  we  found  ourselves  on  ex- 
tremely hot  ground,  intolerable  to  the  hand,  and 
fatal  to  the  soles  of  our  shoes ;  it  teemed  with  hot 
vapours,  and  was  covered  with  beautiful  ef- 
florescences of  sulphur.  Smoke  issued  from  nume- 
rous creWces ;  at  the  entrance  of  which  a  piece  of 
paper  or  a  stick  took  fire  in  a  few  seconds :  and, 
what  seems  strange,  a  stone  thrown  into  one  of 
these  openings  increased  the  smoke  at  all  the 
others.  Stooping  low,  we  could  hear  a  jioise  very 
like  that  of  a  liquid  boiling.  The  hud  but  thin 
crust  upon  which  we  stood  appeared  to  have 
settled  down  in  some  places ;  a  woful  indication 
of  its  hollow  state.  After  a  few  steps  more,  we 
came  to  the  edge  of  a  prodigious  hole,  on  the  ver^- 
summit  of  the  cone,  being  the  crater  formed  b}' 
the  last  emption,  four  months  previously.  This 
hole  was  not  by  anv  means  the  tremendous  thing 
nfe  expected — a  fathomless  abyss,  fiexy  and  black, 
with  lava  boiling  at  the  bottom — but  a  slope  of 
grey  ashes  and  cinders,  much  like  that  by  which 
we  had  ascended,  or  scarcely  more  precipitoiu,  and 
ending  at  the  depth  of  400  or  500  fU,  in  a  level 
place,  with  grey  ashes  like  the  rest.*  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  far  inferior  in  extent  and  mag- 
nificence to  that  from  Etna,  but  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, extremely  various,  rich,  and  beautiful.  Tlie 
whole  ascent  and  descent  to  and  from  Naples  may 
be  readily  accomplished  in  seven  or  eight  hours. 

From  the  period  of  the  earliest  re<x)rds  down  to 
the  reign  of  lltus  Vespasian,  the  volcano  seems 
to  have  been  inactive ;  the  apjiearance  of  its  crater 
and  its  cavernous  structure  bemg  the  only  indica- 
tions by  which  Strabo  conjectured  that  it  might 
at  some  distant  period  have  been  on  fire.  But  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.  d.  79)  the 
volcano  that  had  so  long  been  dormant  burst  forth 
with  renewed  and  tremendous  energy,  in  one 
of  the  most  destructive  eruptions  of  which  histor}*- 
has  preserved  anv  account.  The  large  and  flour- 
ishing cities  of  lierculaneum  and  Pompeii,  near 
the  sea,  were  both  overwhelmed  by  its  kvas  and 
ashes.  Even  the  figure  of  the  coast  was  materially 
changed;  and  for  the  space  of  more  than  1,60\) 
years  all  trace  of  the  buried  cities  was  completely 
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lost,  and  they  were  only  accidentally  discovered 
in  the  course  of  last  century.  The  elder  Plinv  lost 
his  life  during  this  dreadful  eruption,  which  has 
been  described  bv  the  younger  Pliny,  by  whom  it 
was  witnessed  (£pist.,  lib.  vi.  16  and  20),  and  by 
Tacitus.  *  Luctunif  says  the  latter, '  attulit  atrox  et 
contimuta  treinor  teme^  quern  tecuta  est  horrenda 
Veguvii  montia  conflagratio,  Pulcherrima  Cam- 
panite  ora  mhere  fedeUa :  obruUe  dua  urbes  Her- 
culanium.  et  Fotnpeii :  vcuia  homtnum  etraaesj  quot 
inter  periere  Agrippa  ejuaqne  mater  DrusUla,  At 
studiorum  fama  mora  C  Plimi  fuit  vRMigmor,^ 
(App.  Chron.) 

8mce  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  there  have  been  45  authenticated  erup- 
tions ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  equal  to  it  m 
destructive  power.  Of  those  which  happened 
down  to  the  12th  centary,  we  have  few  accounts; 
and  from  1138  to  1631  there  were  but  two  slight 
eruptions:  during  this  interval,  however,  Etna 
was  in  a  state  of  great  activitT,  and  the  formation 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  in  the  Phiegncan  Fields,  took 
place.  In  1631  a  violent  eruption  occurred,  during 
which  seven  streams  of  lava  poured  from  the 
crater;  and,  from  1666  to  the  present  time,  there 
has  been  a  series  of  eruptions,  the  longest  inter- 
vals between  them  having  rarely  exceeded  ten 
years.  The  energy  of  Vesuvius,  when  in  action, 
is  extremely  great,  and  the  spectacle  magnificent 
and  sublime.  In  the  eruption  of  1779,  jets  of 
liquid  lava  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  at 
least  10,000  fK,  having  the  appearance  of  a  column 
of  fire ;  and,  in  that  of  1793,  millions  of  red-hot 
stones  were  shot  into  the  air  to  full  half  the  height 
of  the  cone  itself,  and  then  bending,  fell  all  round 
in  a  fine  arch,  covering  nearly  half  the  cone  with 
fire.  The  lava,  however,  does  not  always  issue 
from  the  crater  at  the  summit,  but,  as  m  Etna, 
sometimes  from  small  cones  raised  in  varioHs 
parts  of  the  declivity ;  and  occasionally  three  or 
four  of  these  cones  are  in  a  line,  which  generally 
points  towards  the  great  crater.  The  eruptions  of 
1760,  1794,  and  1834  were  of  this  description. 

VIATKA,  a  government  of  European  Russia, 
chiefly  between  the  66th  and  60th  degs.  of  N.  lat, 
and  the  46th  and  54th  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  Vo- 
logda, E.  Perm,  S.  Orenbouig  and  Kasan,  and  W. 
Nijni-Novgorod  and  Kostroma.  Area,  estimated 
at  52,900  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,123,904  in  1858.  The 
slope  of  the  country  is  towards  the  W.  and  S.,  in 
which  direction  the  Viatka,  a  tributary  of  the 
Wolga,  flows,  traversing  the  government  nearly 
in  its  centre.  The  Kama,  which  forms  part  of  its 
E.  and  S.  boundaries,  also  rises  in  this  gov.  Sur- 
face generally  undulatin|2;  and  even  mountainous 
towards  the  £.,  where  it  consists  of  the  lower 
Ouralian  ranges.  The  soil  is  mostly  ^ood,  though 
encumbered  m  parts  with  extensive  marshes. 
Climate  severe  m  winter,  but  not  usually  un- 
healthy. Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabs.,  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the 
lai^e  rivers ;  and  in  ordinary  yeara  an  excess  of 
com  is  grown.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  the 
principal  grains ;  very  little  wheat  is  raised,  but 
pease,  lentils,  and  buckwheat  are  grown,  with 
laige  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax.    The  surplus 

¥roduCe  goes  chiefly  to  the  N.  Russian  provs. 
*otatoes  are  not  much  cultivated.  Fruit  is  not 
plentiful ;  apples  scarcely  ripen.  The  forests  are 
very  extensive ;  they  consist  mostly  of  firs,  inter- 
mixed with  oak,  elm,  alder,  lime,  birch,  and  other 
trees.  Cattle  breeding,  though  a  secondary  branch 
of  industry,  is  still  of  importance ;  and  a  good 
many  small  but  robust  horses  are  reared.  Sheep 
are  few.  Furs,  tar,  iron,  and  copper  are  among 
the  chief  products.  Manufactures,  though  not 
extensive,  appear  to  be  on  the  increase:  there  are 
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factories  for  woollen  cloths,  linen  and  optton 
stuffs,  paper,  soap,  potash,  copper,  and  iron  wares, 
employing  between  6,000  and  7,000  hands.  Aboot 
2  million  archines  of  woollen,  and  perhaps  nearly 
double  that  quantity  of  linen  cloth,  are  supposed 
to  be  annually  made  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry;  and  large  Quantities  of  spirits  are 
distilled.  Near  Sarapoul  is  an  extensive  manu- 
factory of  arms,  and  at  Votka  anchors,  gun 
carriages,  and  iron  machinery  of  various  kinds 
are  made  on  a  large  scale.  The  government  ex- 
ports com,  flax,  linseed,  honey,  tallow,  leather, 
silk  goods,  iron,  and  copper  to  Archangel,  and 
com  and  timber  to  Saratof  and  Astrakhan.  It 
receives  manufactured  goods  from  Moscow  and 
Nijni-Novgorod,  tea  from  Irt)it,  and  salt  from 
Perm.  Viatka,  the  cap.,  is  the  great  emporium 
of  the  trade.  It  Is  subdivided  into  II  districts — 
Viatki,  Slobodskoi,  and  Sarapoul  being  the  chief 
towns.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Tarioos  races: 
Russians,  VoUaks  (of  a  Finnish  stock,  and  from 
whom  the  prov.  has  its  name),  Tartars,  Boschkirs, 
and  Teptiars,  professing  many  different  religions. 
The  Mohammedans  are  estimated  at  nearly 
50,000,  and  the  Shamanists  and  idolaton  at  3,500. 
This  government  is  united  under  the  same  go- 
vernor-general with  Kasan ;  but  the  Tartars  and 
Finns  are  subordinate  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  chiefs. 

Viatka,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  on  the  Viatka,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Teheptsa,  230  m.  W.  by  N.  Perm,  and  250  m. 
NE.  Nijni-Novgorod.  Pop.  9,750  in  1858.  The 
town  has  several  stone  churches,  one  of  which,  the 
cathedra],  with  a  silver  altar  omamented  with  bas- 
reliefs,  cost  130,000  roubles.  Here  are  numerous 
convents,  with  an  episcopal  seminary,  gymnasium, 
and  high  school,  founded  in  1829.  It  was  annexed 
to  Russia  by  Ivan  Vasiliewitdi,  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  centuiy. 

VICENZA  (an.  Viceutia,  or  Ficrtwi),  a  city  of 
Northem  Italy,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on' the 
Baochiglione,  where  it  receives  the  Retrone,  26  m. 
ENE.  Verona,  and  37  m.  W.  by  N.  Venice,  on  the 
railway  from  Milan  to  Venice.  Pop.  33,306  in 
1862.  Though  surrounded  by  di^'  moats  and  di- 
lapidated walls,  it  is  one  of  the  best  built  cities  of 
Italy.  It  has  a  great  number  of  well-designed 
houses,  many  of  which  are  of  very  fine  architec- 
ture; and  even  those  which  are  less  deserving  of 
praise  would,  from  their  number  and  the  richness 
of  their  ornaments,  produce  an  appearance  of  mag- 
nificence in  the  city,  if  they  were  well  kept  up ; 
but  they  appear  foriom,  neglected,  and  half  unin- 
habited, y  icenza  '  is  full  of  Palladio,'  the  modem 
Vitmvius,  bom  here  in  1518,  who  has  lavished  all 
his  skill  on  his  native  place.  Besides  about  20 
palaces;  the  town-house,  or  iMisilica,  the  church  of 
St  a.  Maria  del  Monte,  the  Rotunda,  the  Olympic 
triumphal  arch  leading  to  the  Campo  Marzo,  the 
theatre  of  the  Olvmpic  Academv,  are  the  works  of 
this  architect,  ^he  most  celebrated  of  these  is 
the  Olvmpic  Theatre,  a  noble  edifice,  constmcted 
upon  the  plan  of  the  ancient  theatres,  and  bearing 
a  great  resemblance  in  all  essential  particulars  to 
those  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  The  palatial 
edifices  of  Vicenza,  though  inferior  in  materials 
and  size  to  those  of  Genoa,  are  much  superior  in 
external  appearance,  llie  Vicentine  villas,  which 
have  been  often  imitated  in  England,  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  lai^er  buildings  within  the  citv.  Many 
of  them  are  on  the  Monte,  a  pleasant  hili  adjacent 
to  the  town,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Vicentine 
gentry,  and  whence  an  extensive  and  rich  view  is 
obtained  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy.  Vicenza 
has  few  Roman  antiquities,  and  not  many  inter- 
esting specimens  of  middle-age  architecture.   The 
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catliedral  has  a  front  exhibiting  a  mixtnre  of  dif- 
ferent styles,  and  its  interior  presents  a  nave  only, 
which  is  of  great  width,  neither  the  length  nor 
height  being  in  proportion.  The  church  of  St. 
Corona  has  a  fine  *  Adoration  of  the  Ma^/  by  Panl 
Veronese;  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  bam..  All  these  buildings  are  in  the 
pointed  style,  which  prevailed  in  this  part  of  Italv 
during  the  Idth  century,  and  of  which  the  churcfi 
of  St.  Anastasia  at  Verona  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples. Nine  brides  cross  the  different  rivers  at 
Vicenza,  one  of  which,  the  Ponte  de  Sanroichele, 
is  by  Palladio,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Rialto  at  Venice. 

Vicensa  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  the  cooncil, 
and  of  the  superior  courts  for  the  prov.,  and  has  a 
lyceum,  two  gymnasiums,  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, and  many  inferior  schools,  eleven  hospitals 
and'orphan  houses,  a  government  pawn-bank,  public 
library,  societies  of  agriculture,  &c.  The  Olympic 
Academy  was  founded  in  15&5,  for  the  enooura^ 
ment  of  polite  literature,  and  still,  as  formerly,  in- 
cludes the  most  respectable  citizens.  Some  of  the 
palaces  have  a  few  fine  paintings. 

The  Vicentines  are  said  to  manifest  an  aptitude 
for  manufactures,  and  are  perhaps  inferior  in  in- 
dustry only  to  the  inhabs.  of  Verona.  They  weave 
silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  make  leather,  whale- 
bone articles,  earthenware,  hais,  gold  and  silver 
articl^  and  fire-engines,  and  have  a  considerable 
trade  in  agricnlturiu  produce.  '  As  you  enter  the 
Vicentine  territory,'  say^  a  recent  traveller,  *  you 
may  observe  a  viable  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  cultivation.  The  fields  are  kept  cleaner,  and 
everything  indicates  superior  industry  and  exact- 
ness. If  we  except  the  resemblance  of  dialect, 
and  some  community  of  trifling  customs,  Calais 
and  Dover  are  not  more  unlike  than  Padua  and 
Vicenza,  long  subjected  to  the  same  government, 
and  connect^  by  facilities  of  communication  both 
by  land  and  water.  To  say  nothing  of  the  out^ 
ward  appearances  of  the  two  cities,  which  present 
a  most  remarkable  contrast,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  inhabs.  were  of  different  blood — as  if  a  colony 
of  Venetians,  making  a  knight's  move,  had  leaped 
over  Padua,  and  established  themselves  at  Vicenza." 

Vlcentia  was  anciently  a  Roman  municipium^  but 
one  of  little  consideration.  (Tacit.  Hist,  iii.  8.) 
It  was  sacked  b^  Alaric  in  401,  and  successively 
pillaged  by  Attila,  the  Lombards,  and  the  em- 
peror Frederick  II.  Early  in  the  16th  century  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  who 
held  it  till  the  downfal  of  the  republic  in  1796. 
Napoleon  conferred  the  title  of  duke  of  Vicenza 
on  Caulainoourt. 

VICH  (an.  AtuKma),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, prov.  Barcelona,  in  an  undulating  plain, 
86  m.  N.  Barcelona.  Pop.  18,712  in  1857.  The 
town  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure ;  some  parts  of  it 
are  well  built,  and  two  of  its  squares  are  handsome. 
The  cathedral  is  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the 
other  churches.  It  has  numerous  convents,  a  semi- 
nary, college,  and  several  hospitals,  with  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  printed  cottons, 
woollen  cloths,  hats,  and  leather. 

VICTORIA.    See  Australasia. 

VIENNA  (Germ.  Wien,  Lat  Vindabcna)^  a  dty 
of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  prov. 
Lower  Austria,  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  small  rivers  Wien  and  Alster, 
190  m.  E.  Munich,  830  m.  SSE.  Berlin,  and  800 
m.  NW.  Constantinople,  in  the  centre  of  the  Aus- 
trian railway  system.  Pop.  553,970  at  the  census 
of  1867.  The  Danube,  opposite  Vienna,  is  divided 
into  three  or  four  separate  arms,  the  most  south- 
erly of  which  washes  the  walls  of  the  city.  Between 
the  third  and  fourth  of  these  arms,  however,  is  the 
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important  suburb  of  Leopoldstadt,  with  the  Prater, 
the  Augarten,  and  several  other  favourite  prome- 
nades. This  part  of  Vienna  communicates  with 
the  city  and  the  suburbs  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Danube  by  five  bridges,  of  which  the  Ferdinands 
Briicke,  in  the  centre,  is  the  chief.  Vienna  stands 
in  a  plain,  elevated  about  620  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  but  so  little  above  that  of  the  Danube 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  its  S.  extremitv,  which  is  on  the  gradual  ascent 
to  the  heights  of  kahleubei^,  most  part  of  the  city 
is  liable  to  inundations.  Vienna  is  of  a  nearly  cir- 
cular form,  being  about  10  m.  in  drc.  The  city 
proper,  in  the  centre,  is,  however,  scarcely  8  m. 
round.  It  is  enclosed  by  ramparts  of  brickwork, 
and  a  beautiful  glacis  from  2  to  3  furlongs  broad, 
planted  with  trees,  laid  out  in  public  walKs,  form- 
ing, like  the  parks  in  London,  the  lunp  of  the 
metropolis ;  these  separate  the  city  from  its  nume- 
rous suburbs,  which,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube, 
are  again  enclosed  by  a  line  of  ramparts,  origi- 
nally thrown  up  in  1703. 

Vienna,  from  its  size,  wealth,  population,  and 
activity,  deserves  to  be  compared  with  London 
and  Paris  better  than  any  other  European  capital. 
Its  chief  points  of  external  difference  from  these 
cities  are,  that  it  presences  about  it  more  antique 
grandeur,  and  that  it  is  the  old,  and  not  the  new 
part  of  the  town  which  forms  the  fashionable 
quarters.  Most  part  of  the  principal  edifices  are 
within  the  city,  where  the  houses  are  usually  four 
or  five  stori^  high,  and  the  streets  insular, 
narrow,  and  dark,  but  where  the  imperial  family 
and  most  of  the  nobility  reside.  Nearly  all  the 
best  shops  and  principal  hotels  are  alao  in  this 
quarter.  In  the  suburbs,  however,  are  several  of 
the  palaces  and  garden  viUas  of  the  higher  no- 
bility, including  those  of  Princes  Lichtenstcin, 
Estcrbazy,  Schwartzenberg,  Anersberg,  and  Met- 
temich;*the  Belvidere  Palace,  built  by  Prince 
Eugene,  but  appropriated  by  Joseph  II.  to  the 
imperial  picture  gallery,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions, with  immense  barracks,  magazines,  and 
other  military  establishments.  The  streets  in  the 
suburbs  are  generally  broad  and  straight;  but 
some  of  them  are  in  wet  weather  dirty  and  muddy. 
The  thoroughfares  in  the  city  proper  are,  on  the 
contrary,  uniformly  clean,  and  well  paved.  The 
houses,  both  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  are  in  general 
huge  edifices,  and,  as  in  Paris,  are  built  around 
court-yards,  and  occupied  by  many  different  fa- 
milies. Some  of  these  dwellings  are  of  enormoua 
extent,  and  quite  towns  in  themselves.  Prince 
Esterhazy  has  one  comprising  150  different  sets  of 
apartments,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  1,600/.  to 
2,000^  a  year;  and  one  l^lon^g  to  the  Stahrem- 
beig  family  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  2,000  persons, 
and  to  produce  a  rental  of  4,000£  a  year.  The 
Burgher  Spital,  formerly  a  hospital  for  citizens, 
was  converted  by  Joseph  II.  into  a  dwellinc:- 
housc :  it  is  6  stories  high,  has  10  courts  and  20 
staircases,  and  several  other  houses  are  of  equally 
colossal  dimensions.  No  city  in  Europe  has  so 
large  a  number  of  resident  nobility  as  Vienna:  24 
families  of  princes,  70  of  counts,  and  60  of  barons 
make  it  their  home  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
These  nobles  may  perhaps  have  fortunes  of  from 
100,000  to  600,000  florins  a  year,  and  several,  as 
Princes  Esterhazy  and  Lichtenstem,  considerably 
more.  Here  also  many  private  gentlemen  spend 
60,000  florins  a  year;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  London,  the  citizens  of  Vienna  arc  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Berlin  and  Dr^en  may 
perhaps  have  more  cornices,  pillars,  and  handsome 
public  buildings,  and  in  Munich  and  Paris  these 
may  have  a  more  imposing  effect,  but  in  none  of 
these  capitals  are  there  so  many  noble  and  exten- 
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sive  private  edifices.  The  Herrcngasse  and  other 
streeU  near  the  imperial  residence  are  full  of  pa- 
laces of  the  higher  nobility.  These,  as  in  London, 
frequently  extend  along  narrow  thoroughfares,  and 
are  not  distinguished  from  humbler  residences 
except  by  their  greater  size  and  elevation;  but 
their  interiors  are  sumptuous. 

Nearly  all  the  so-called  squares  of  Vienna  are 
within  the  dtv.  They  are  irregular,  and  com- 
paratively small  open  spaces,  none  being  so  huge 
as  Waterloo  Place;  the  cathedral  stands  in  the 
centre  of  St.  Stephen's  Platz,  and  the  Graben  is 
a  great  thoroughfare,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  Charing  Cross  or  Mansion  House  Place  of 
Vienna.  Most  of  these  open  spaces  are  orna- 
mented with  one  or  more  monuments,  or  foun* 
tains.  These  however,  we  think,  are  not  always  in 
good  taste.  In  the  Joseph  Platz  is  a  fine  eques- 
trian statue  of  Joseph  II.,  by  Zanner.  The  empe- 
ror whose  likeness  is  said  to  be  very  striking,  is 
attired  in  the  Roman  costume,  and  crowned  with 
laurel;  with  one  hand  he  curbs  the  impetuosity 
of  his  steed,  and  the  other  he  extends  to  his 
people.  The  statue  stands  on  an  elevated  pedestal 
of  granite,  bearing  the  inscription,  *  ScUtUi  publioB 
vixil  lum  dm  $ed  totus,*  The  pedestal,  with  its 
attendant  pilasters,  are  adorned  with  medallions, 
representing,  not  the  remarkable  events  of  the 
emperor's  Ufe,  but  his  travels.  The  statue  was 
erected  b^  the  Em|)eror  Francis  II.  In  her 
bridges  \ienna  is  immeasurably  behind  London 
and  Paris,  having  none  worth  notice.  The  Danube 
is  here  nowhere  much  more  than  60  yards  across, 
being  also  a  slu^bh  and  muddy,  though  a  navi- 
gable stream.  The  Wien  is  little  better  than  a 
ditch.  The  drainage  of  the  town  is  effected  by 
good  underground  sewers. 

Public  Buildings. — The  chief  of  these  is  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Stephen,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  from  which  the  principal  thoroughfares 
diverge.  It  is  an  elegant  Gothic  building,  rank- 
ing in  elevation  and  richness  of  architecture  with 
the  cathedrals  of  Strasbuig  and  Antwerp.  Its 
length  is  350  fb.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  220  ft. 
Flanking  its  great  W.  doorway  are  two  towers, 
the  remains  of  the  original  church,  constructed  in 
1163;  and  at  the  angles  of  this  front  are  two 
magnificent  piles  of  a  similar* kind,  though  only 
the  most  southerly  has  been  finished.  This  tower 
and  spire  is  450  ft.  in  height,  or  barely  16  ft. 
lower  than  that  of  Strasbuig ;  it  has  a  bell  weighs 
ing  357^  cwt.,  cast  from  cannon  taken  from  the 
Turks,  and  declines  towards  the  N.  about  3  ft. 
from  the  perpendicular.  The  exterior  of.  the  ca- 
thedral has  a  good  deal  of  rich  tracery.  Within 
are  some  good  wooden  carving,  a  few  good  pic- 
tures, the  monuments  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  III.,  and  a  gorgeous  chapel  of  the 
Lichtenstein  family;  but,  on  the  whole,  its  in- 
terior is  but  little  decorated.  A  ci^t  beneath  it 
served  for  three  centuries  as  the  burial-place  of  the 
imperial  family :  at  present,  however,  only  parts 
of  their  viscera  are  preserved  here,  their  hearts 
being  deposited  in  the  Augustine  church,  and  the 
rest  of  their  bodies  in  that  of  the  Capuchins.  The 
church  of  the  Augustines  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  Vienna,  and  contains  the  monument  of  the 
Archduchess  Christine,  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Canova,  besides  those  of  Leopold  II.,  Daun,  and 
Von  Swieten.  The  church  of  St  Charles  Bor- 
roraeo  is  an  imposing  edifice,  in  the  Byzantine 
stS'le ;  Metastasio  is  buried  in  that  of  St.  Michael, 
and  the  Carmelite  church  has  some  fine  stained 
glass.  Vienna  has,  in  all,  above  CO  churches,  a 
third  part  of  which  are  in  the  city,  17  conventual 
estabhshmcnts,  a  Scotch,  Lutheran,  and  3  Greek 
churches,  and  2  synagogues. 


The  Buig,  or  imperial  palace,  occupies  a  luge 
extent  of  ^und  in  the  SW.  quarter  of  the  city. 
It  is  externally  a  gloomy  and  shapeless  congeries 
of  buildings,  erected  from  the  14th  to  the  17th 
century,  on  a  par,  in  point  of  architecture,  with 
St.  Jameses.  It  comprises  extensive  suites  of 
rooms,  though  these,  m  the  simplicity  of  their 
furniture  and  decorations,  show  the  unostentatious 
habits  of  the  Austrian  princes.  The  state  apart^ 
ments,  with  their  ancient  gilding  and  faded  velvet 
hangings,  remain  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the 
time  of  Maria  Theresa.  But  the  palace  has  some 
fine  collections  in  art  and  science.  The  imperial 
library,  which  comprises  284,000  printed  volumes, 
and  16,000  MSS.,  is  placed  in  a  handsome  edifice 
built  for  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  whose  statue, 
with  that  of  many  other  Austrian  monarchs,  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall,  an  apart- 
ment 240  ft.  in  length,  b^  45  in  width  and  62  in 
height,  with  a  fine  dome  rising  30  ft.  above  the 
ceiling.  The  library  increases  by  about  3,500 
vols,  a  year,  a  copy  of  every  work  published  in 
the  empire  being  deposited  here ;  besides  which,  a 
fund  or  nearly  2,000/.  a  year  is  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  newVorks.  This  libra^  is  open  to  the 
Fnblic  without  introduction  for  five  hours  a  day. 
t  has,  among  other  curiosities,  an  act  of  the 
Roman  senate  prohibiting  the  hacchanaiia,  en- 
graved on  bronze,  and  bearing  date  a.  u.  a  567 
(or  B.  c.  186) ;  the  5th  decade  of  Livy,  a  unique 
MS. ;  the  Peutingerian  Table,  a  military  map  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  4th  century*;  several 
MSS.  of  succeeding  centuries,  the  earliest  book 
printed  with  a  date,  and  the  MSS.  of  the  *Ge- 
rusalemme  Liberata.*  Here  also  are  collections  of 
music  and  engravings,  the  last  comprising  about 
800,000  pieces.  The  museum  of  antiquities  com- 
prises a  cabinet  of  medals,  second  onl}-  to  that  of 
•Paris,  and  an  unrivalled  collection  of  intaglios 
and  cameos.  One  of  the  latter,  representing  the 
apotheosis  of  Augustus  on  an  enormous  sardonyx, 
is  supposed  to  t)e  the  finest  existing,  and  the 
coins  and  medals  amount  to  80,000,  including 
18,000  Greek  and  23,000  Roman.  The  collection 
of  ancient  sculpture  is  far  inferior  to  the  col- 
lections of  either  Dresden  or  Munich  ;  but  there 
are  excellent  museums  of  natural  history  and 
botany,  and  the  cabinet  of  minerals  surpasses 
every  other  in  Europe.  Here  are  also  EgypUan 
and  Brazilian  museums,  a  p)od  collection  of 
Greek  vases,  and  the  imperial  jewel-office,  in 
which,  including  a  number  of  relics,  are  the  Aus- 
trian and  Hungariin  regalia,  the  Florentine  dia- 
mond, the  iron  crown  and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne, 
and  the  sword  of  Tamerlane. 

The  Belvidere  palace  is  appropriated  to  the 
Ambras  museum,  and  to  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  paintings  in  Europe,  being  especially 
rich  in  works  of  the  Flemish  and  German  schools. 
The  Ambras  museum,  formed  late  in  the  16th  cen- 
tur}^  includes,  besides  other  curiosities,  a  most 
interesting  historical  coUection  of  armour.  The 
paintings  in  the  imperial  gallery  are  classed  in 
separate  rooms,  according  to  schools.  In  those  of 
the  Italian  schools  are  the  famous  '  Ecce  Homo '  of 
Titian,  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  superb  '  Holy  Family '  by  Raphael ;  many 
other  pictures  b^'  these  artists,  and  by  P.  Vero- 
nese, the'Caracci,  and  S.  Rosa.  In  those  of  the 
Flemish  school  are  three  masterpieces  by  Rubens ; 
'St.  Ignatius  driving  out  Evil  Spirits ;''*Sl  Ilde- 
fonzo  j^ '  St.  Ambrosius  closing  the  Church  Door  at 
Milan  against  the  Emperor  Theodosius ;'  some  of 
the  best  works  of  Rembrandt  and  Vand3-ck,  and 
pictures  by  Teniers,  Cu^-p,  and  G.  Dow.  Other 
rooms  arc  appntpriated  to  the  German,  Austrian, 
and  Spanish  schools,  works  of  .the  middle  ages,  a 
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comparative  series  uf  Italian  paintings  from  the 
14th  to  the  19th  century.  In  the  Belvidere  gallery 
is  the  mosaic  copy  of  *Da  Vinci's  *  Last  Supper,' 
for  which  Napoleon  I.  engaged  to  pay  15,000 
zecchinos,  and  which  was  afterwards  bought  for 
the  same  sum  by  the  lute  emperor  Francis  II. 

•  At  Dresden,'  says  a  traveller,  *  the  gallery  com- 
prises perhaps  the  grandest  ensemble  in  Europe, 
but  is  so  neglected,  so  involved  in  gloom  and  durt, 
as  to  afford  too  often  a  feeling  more  akin  to  pain 
than  to  pleasure.  At  Berlin  the  condition,  care, 
and  arrangement  are  perfect,  but  the  works  them- 
selv^  are  rarely  first-rate  specimens.  The  gallery 
of  Vienna  is  good  alike  in  intrinsic  excellence,  in 
order,  and  in  condition.  Of  the  museums  gene- 
rail}*,  as,  indeed,  of  most  of  the  institutions  under 
the  Austrian  government,  the  high  and  eminent 
excellence  is  their  admirable  adaptation  to  prac- 
tical utility.  In  those  of  other  countries  we  have 
seen  articles  of  greater  individual  rarity ;  entire 
assemblages  of  certain  branches,  more  copious  and 
complete ;  but  in  no  one  were  the  various  objects, 
to  our  apprehension,  so  ably  and  lucidly  arranged, 
labelled,  described,  and  exhibited,  as  at  Vienna: 
and  this,  too,  in  a  city  where  space  and  light  are 
so  defective.  They  are  fully  exhibited  to  the 
public,  during  a  convenient  number  of  hours,  and 
the  student  has  ample  opportunity  of  following 
vp  his  researches  therein,  in  connection  with 
lectures  gratuitouslv  afforded  on  the  principal 
branches  of  science. 

The  imperial  arsenal  has  one  of  the  richest 
armouries  m  Europe.  In  the  upper  rooms  150,000 
stand  of  arms  are  kept ;  and,  besides  a  laige  store 
of  weapons  and  armour  of  different  dates,  there 
are  the  buff  coat  worn  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  the  arms  of  Marlborough, 
Eugene,  Stahremberg,  and  Montecuculi,  nume- 
rous standards,  and  the  enormous  chain  thrown 
across  the  Danube  by  the  Turks  in  1529.  The 
cit^'  arsenal  is  a  fine  building,  constructed  by  the 
citizens  at  their  own  expense,  and  has,  with  many 
cariosities  similar  to  the  above,  arms  sufficient 
for  25,000  civic  guards.  The  imperial  riding- 
school  is  also  a  handsome  edifice  by  Fischer  of 
Erlacb,  but  lost  among  the  buildings  of  the  palace. 
The  royal  stallung,  in  the  suburbs  facing  the 
Burg-thor,  is  a  noUe  palace  appropriated  to  the 
loyal  Hungarian  guard. 

Tienna  has  five  good  theatres ;  the  principal 
are,  the  Hof-theatie  attached  to  the  palace,  and 
that  at  the  KHmthner-thor  (Carinthian-gate).  The 
first  is  devoted  solely  to  the  performance  of  the 
regular  German  drama;  and,  though  not  the 
largest,  is  by  far  the  finest  theatre  in  "Vienna.  It  is 
both  clean  and  well  lighted,  and  is  said  somewhat 
to  resemble  Drury  Lane.  The  acting  here  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  Berlin ;  and  the  poformers 
have,  after  ten  years'  service,  a  handsome  pension 
settled  on  them'  for  life  by  the  government^  with 
an  annuity  after  their  death  lor  their  widows, 
llie  K&mthner-thor  is  the  opera-house  of  Vienna, 
and  the  singers  and  orchestra  are  unsurpassed  in 
Germany.  This  house  is  very  lai^e,  having  six 
complete  rows  of  boxes  and  a  half  circle  next  the 
pit;  but  the  largest  theatre  is  one  on  the  Wien, 
appropriated  to  equestrian  pieces.  The  really 
national  theatre  of  the  Viennese  is  the  Beym 
Casperl,  the  Leopoldstadt.  This  theatre,  the 
Adelphi  or  Ambigu  Comique  of  Vienna,  is  appro- 
priated to  farces,  and  is  the  arena  on  which  the 
national  character  is  painted  in  the  most  lively 
colours  and  broadest  manner.  Here  one  circum- 
stance is  noticeable,  as  indicative  of  the  power  of 

*  the  million,'  even  in  Austria.  The  police,  though 
exceedingly  strict  in  the  regular  theatres,  are  said 
to  wink  hard  at  the  political  jokes  that  are  fre- 


quently cracked  on  this  stage;  while  the  pulse  of 
the  public  is  not  unirequently  felt  here,  by  some- 
what the  same  means  as  the  old  Council  of  Ten 
used  to  adopt  at  Venice,  through  the  tricks  and 
colloouies  of  Punchinello. 

Schoolsj  Libraries^  and  Galleries. — ^Vienna  has 
a  imiversity,  founded  in  1287,  but  which  was 
wholly  remodelled  by  Von  Swieten  in  the  time  of 
Maria  Theresa.  It  is  celebrated  on  the  Continent 
as  a  school  of  medicine,  and  is  probably  attended 
by  a  greater  number  of  students  than  any  other 
German  univensity,  except  that  of  Berlin.  There 
are  between  70  and  80  professors,  all  of  whom  are 
paid  by  government,  and  are  neither  permitted  to 
receive  fees  on  their  own  account,  nor  to  give 
private  lessons.  The  theological,  surgical,  and 
veterinary  courses  are  delivered  gratuitously ;  but 
the  student  has  to  pay  a  fee  of  18  flor.  (about 
1/.  lis.  6d.)  for  attendance  on  the  lectures  in  philo- 
sophy, and  of  80  flor.  (2/.  12«,  6rf.)  for  attending 
those  in  medicine  and  jurisprudence.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  money  thus  paid  for  tuition  during 
the  session  is  exx)ended  in  stipends  to  indigent 
students,  and  divided  among  them,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  reUgious  creeds,  in  allowances  vary- 
ing from  50  to  150  flor.  (4/.  10».  to  13L  10s.). 
Nearlv  all  the  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  university  has  a  library  of 
above  100,000  vols.,  and  150^  a  year  is  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  new  works;  and  it  receives, 
gratis,  a  copy  of  all  works  printed  in  Austria. 
An  observatory  and  a  botanic  garden  are  attached 
to  this  establishment. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute,  a  handsome  structure 
facing  the  glacis,  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  in  1816,  to  afford  instruction  in  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  arts,  and  commerce ;  and  has  about 
750  pupils  and  85  masters.  Besides  the  ordinary 
branches  of  knowledge,  the  pupils  are  taught  the 
history  of  commerce,  the  knowledge  of  merchan- 
dise, mercantile  law,  and  correspondence,  natural 
history  and  chemistry  as  apphed  to  commerce, 
drawing,  and  mathematics ;  lor  which  instruction 
the  pupils  pay  only  3  fl.  a  month,  and,  for  a  small 
extra  sum,  are  taught  Latin,  English,  French, 
and  Italian.  Among  other  collections,  this  school 
has  a  museum  of  the  products  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures, both  Austrian  and  foreign,  and  a  valu- 
able library.  The  Theresianum,  for  the  sons  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  normal  school  of  St.  Anne, 
were  both  established  by  Maria  Theresa.  The 
former  was  suppressed  by  Joseph  II.,  but  restored 
by  Franda ;  and  it  has  now  a  library  of  80,000 
printed  vols.,  besides  MSS.  and  pamphlets.  Jo- 
seph II.  established  both  the  Oriental  Academy 
and  the  Josephium ;  the  latter,  an  institution  for 
the  educauon  of  army  surgeons,  which  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  hospital  capable  of  receiving  1,200 
patients,  and  a  collection  of  anatomical  figures  in 
wax,  by  Fontana.  Besides  these  establishments, 
Vienna  has  a  special  seminary  for  the  education 
of  the  secular  clergv,  a  Protestant  seminary, 
founded  in  1821 ;  6  military  colleges,  with  nearly 
1,000,  and  49  minor  establishments  for  military 
education,  with  nearly  8,000  pupils;  an  academy 
of  the  fine  arts  for  about  1,800,  and  a  musical 
academy  for  200  students;  besides  about  60  in- 
ferior public  schools.  In  addition  to  the  libraries 
already  mentioned,  the  Archduke  Charles  has  one 
of  25,000  vols.,  Prince  Lichtenstein  of  40.000, 
Prince  Metteniich  of  23,000,  Prince  Esterhazy 
of  20,000,  exclusive  of  many  inferior  collections. 
But,  with  all  these  appliances  for  knowledge, 
Vienna  cannot  be  considered  so  much  a  resort  of 
learning  as  of  the  fine  arts.  In  painting  she  is, 
perhaps,  the  richest  capital  of  Europe.  The  gallery 
of  I'rmce  Lichtenstein  consists  of  25  splendid 
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apartments,  filled  with  exquisite  originals  of  the 
Italian,  Flemish,  French,  and  Dutch  masters,  in- 
cluduig  chefs  d'amrre  of  Raphael,  Gaido,  Rubens, 
VandyckjDomenichino,  Guercino,  Claude,  S.  Rosa, 
and  Carlo  Dolce.  The  Esterhazy  gallery  conUins 
upwards  of  600  pictures,  of  which  54  are  by  Span- 
isn  masters,  whose  works  are  rarely  found  out  of 
Spain ;  with  a  collection  of  sculptures,  includinp^ 
works  by  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen ;  and  50,000 
engravings.  Counts  Czeruin,  SchOnbom,  Har- 
rach,  Lembeig,  and  many  other  noblemen,  have 
collections  of  choice  paintings ;  and  in  the  palace 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  is  a  collection  of  160,000 
engravings.  The  foregoing  galleries  are  all  open 
to  the  public  at  stated  times. 

In  statuary,  also  (though  not  in  public  statues 
of  celebrated  men),  Vienna  is  verv  rich.  Canova's 
group  of  Theseus  kilUng  the  Centaur  deserves 
especial  mention.  It  was  originally  intended  by 
Napoleon  I.  to  surmount  the  grand  arch  at  Milan, 
but  is  now  placed  in  the  Theseum,  a  Doric  temple, 
on  the  Yolksgarten,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus  at  Athens.  This  group  is  of  Canraia 
marble.  The  hero  is  in  the  act  of  grasping  with 
his  left  hand  the  throat  of  the  Centaur;  while 
his  right  arm,  raised  behind  his  helmeted  head, 
clenches  the  club  with  which  he  prepares  to  inflict 
tlie  fatal  blow.  The  whole  character  of  the  group 
is  in  Canova's  most  effective  style. 

Hospitala  and  other  Charitie$.—¥ew  capitals  are 
so  aiSundantly  furnished  vrith  charitable  institu- 
tions as  Vienna.  Many  of  the  principal,  as  the 
general  hospital,  house  of  invalids,  and  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum,  were  founded  by  Joseph  II.  The 
general  hospital  is  a  vast  buildmg,  ranged  around 
7  quadrangles,  having  2,000  beds.  It  is  said  to 
receive  annually  from  10,000  to  16,000  patients. 
It  partly  answers  the  purpose  of  a  tanatoriumy 
there  being  separate  bea-rooms,  which,  with 
medical  attendance,  and  every  comfort  necessary 
for  an  invalid,  are  within  the  reach  of  persons  of 
limited  income,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum 
daily.  The  hospital  of  the  Charitable  Brethren, 
supported  partly  by  voluntary  contributions,  is  a 
monastic  establishment,  but  open  equally  to  Jews, 
Turks,  and  Christians  of  all  persuasions.  The 
house  of  invalids  is  similar  in  its  kind  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  having  been  founded  for  800  old  soldiers. 
In  its  great  hall  are  two  large  pictures  of  the 
Battles  of  Leipsic  and  Aspem.  llie  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  is  well  conducted;  and  those 
among  the  pupils  who  evince  intelligence  are 
often  afterwards  employed  in  state  affairu  requiring 
secresy.  Tliere  are  schools  for  the  blind  and  a 
lunatic  asylum,  which  is,  however,  said  not  to  be 
so  well  conducted  as  most  of  the  other  public 
establishments.    Attached  to  the  General  Hos- 

Eital  are  the  maison  d'accuuchement  and  foundling 
ospital.  In  the  former  of  these  not  even  the 
name  of  the  applicant  is  demanded;  she  may 
enter  veiled  or  masked,  and  remain  incog,  the 
whole  time  she  continues  in  the  house ;  she  has 
merely  to  deliver  a  sealed  paper  to  the  superin- 
tendent, containing  her  name  and  real  address, 
that,  in  the  event  of  death  ensuing,  her  relations 
may  be  apprised  of  her  fate.  The  peison  who 
brings  a  child  to  the  foundUng  hospital  receives  a 
ticket,  by  presenting  which  the  child  may,  at  any 
time,  be  reclaimed :  if  it  be  not  taken  away,  it  is,  at 
the  proper  age,  brought  up  to  some  employment. 

Commerce  and  Trade.  —  Vienna  is  the  great 
emporium  of  the  Austrian  provs.  N.  of  the  Alps, 
and  important  depot  for  the  interchange  of  goods 
between  £.  and  W.  Europe.  It  has  extensive 
establishments  for  cotton  printmg,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  silks  and  velvets,  and  of  cotton 
fabrics.    The  porcelain  manufacture  of  Vienna  is 


amongst  the  most  celebrated  on  the  Continent, 
and  it  has  an  imperial  cannon  foundry,  and  a  ma- 
nufacture of  small  arms,  said  to  employ  500  work^ 
men.  Cutlery,  watches,  and  jewellery,  bronze  and 
other  metallic  goods,  meerschaum  pipes,  musical 
instruments,  paper,  chemical  products,  gloves,  lea- 
ther, hosiery,  chocolate,  and  liqueurs,  are  among 
the  other  principal  products :  it  has  several  large 
printers  and  music  engravers.  Many  of  the  most 
wealthy  mercantile  houses  belong  to  Greeks.  The 
national  bank  of  Vienna,  estabUshed  during  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  was  reconstituted  in  1815.  It 
has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes  in  the 
Austrian  empure,  and  has  numerous  branches  in 
all  the  more  miportant  towns  of  the  empire.  Th^ 
bank  advanced  laiKe  sums  to  the  government 
during  the  war  wiui  Prussia,  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  m  consequence  of  which  its  one  and  five 
florin  notes  were  declared  to  be  state-notes,  with 
forced  currency.  The  total  amount  of  these  notes 
in  circulation,  in  September,  1866,  was  estimated 
at  500  million  florins. 

The  hotels  are  of  two  classes :  living  in  those  of 
flcst-rate  excellence  costs  about  one-third  more 
than  in  Paris ;  but  those  of  the  second  claae  are 
very  good  of  their  kind.  Lodgings  are  twice  as 
dear  in  the  cit^  as  in  the  suburb^  where  a  room 
tolerably  furnished  may  be  had  for  6  florins  a 
month.  The  caf(&  of  this  city  are  not  decorated 
with  the  same  splendour  as  those  of  Paris,  but 
thepr  are  quite  as  much  frequented,  being  resorted 
to  in  the  evenings  by  botJi  sexes  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  at  other  times  by  gentlemen  to  play 
at  billiards.  Vienna  is  well  supplied  with  prc^- 
visions  of  all  kinds,  which  are  generally  cheap. 
House  rent  is  said  to  be  lower  than  in  Paris; 
servants'  wages  are  much  less;  furniture  is  still 
cheaper;  ana  a  pair  of  good  Hungarian  carriage 
horses,  the  keep  of  which  will  cost  about  302.  a 
vear,  may  be  bought  for  40^  *  No  town,'  says  an 
English  traveller,  *  exhibits  such  an  appearance 
of  people  living  amidst  plenty,  such  an  absence  of 
itneaty  dasten,  and  of  anything  that  can  represent 
poverty.  The  hackney  coaches  are  as  neat,  clean, 
and  showy  as  private  carriages;  the  hones  are 
generally  iu  excellent  condition.  The  shops, 
though  in  such  narrow  streets,  are  as  dtuhing  as 
those  of  London  or  Paris,  and  most  of  them  have 
signs,  with  paintings  almost  worthy  of  museums. 
The  bookseUers'  and  picture  shops'  are  numerous 
and  large :  and,  besides  the  literature  of  every 
state  in  Germany,  ^ou  may  find  many  popuhur 
books  and  Uie  principal  engravings  published  in 
England  and  France.' 

Parkt  and  AmuaemenU, — ^The  principal  amuse- 
ments of  the  Viennese  are  music,  dancing,  the 
theatres,  and  frequenting  the  Prater  and  other 
fine  promenades  which  encircle  the  city,  l^e 
Prater,  the  Hyde  Park  or  Champs  Elys^  of  this 
capital,  is  handsomer  than  either,  and  may  be 
considered  the  finest  public  park  in  Europe.  It 
is  nearly  4  m.  in  length  by  half  as  much  in 
breadth,  being  enclosed  between  two  arms  of  the 
Danube.  Besides  the  fashionable  drives,  the  IVa- 
tor  contains  a  great  number  of  coffee  and  ice 
houses,  pavilions,  and  shows,  and  is  generally 
filled  with  a  throng  of  people,  particidarly  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  The  glacis  is  studded  in 
a  similar  manner  with  places  of  entertainment, 
and  the  Augarten  and  Brigittenau,  both  N.  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  Volksgarten,  within  the  city, 
are  promenades  in  much  the  same  style.  The 
dancing  saloons,  or  public  ball  rooms,  are  not  in 
general  what  can  be  called  fathkmabie  places  of 
amusement,  though  the  imperial  family  and 
higher  nobility  attend  the  balls  in  the  Redou- 
teusaal  at  the  carnival  and  other  time&    They 
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are,  however,  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  the 
middle  and  also  of  the  upper  classes,  and  one  of 
the  principal,  the  Apollo  Saal,  can  accommodate 
with  ease  10,000  persons.  The  music  here  is  of  a 
superior  order,  celebrated  bands  bein^  constantly 
engaged.  A  traveller  says,  *  The  Viennese  take 
to  themselves  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
musical  public  in  Europe,  and  this  is  the  only 
part  of  their  character  about  which  they  display 
much  iealonsy  or  anxiety.  So  long  as  it  is 
granted  that  they  can  produce  among  their  citi- 
xens  a  greater  number  of  decent  performers  on 
the  violin  or  piano  than  any  other  capital,  they 
have  no  earthly  objection  to  have  it  said  that 
they  can  likewise  produce  a  greater  number  of 
blockheads  and  debauchees.' 

Vienna  has  acquired  the  character  of  being  the 
most  dissolute  capital  in  Europe.  But  without 
stopping  to  en(|uire  whether  it  be  entitled  to  this 
distinction,  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  most  agreeable 
place  for  a  stranger.  A  liveliness  and  bonhomie 
pervades  society ;  in  bustle  and  activity  Vienna 
rjyals  London  and  Paris ;  and  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure appears  one  of  the  main  occupations  or  the 
f^at  mass  of  the  inhaba.  The  peace  of  the  city 
IS  preserved  with  the  utmost  care.  The  arrivals, 
departures,  and  residences  of  strangers  are  care- 
fully noted ;  passports  are  strictly  examined,  and 
great  care  is  taken  that  visitors  shall  show  that 
they  have  the  means  of  paying  their  wav.  With 
residents,  however,  the  police  interfere  but  little, 
and  never  obtrusively.  Among  the  drawbacks  on 
a  residence  here  are,  the  furious  driving  in  the 
crowded  thoroughfares,  through  which  pedestrians 
have  to  wind  their  way  among  heaps  of  fuel,  the 
hewing  of  which  is  incessantly  carried  on  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses ;  the  great  variability  of 
the  climate,  and  the  indifference  of  the  water. 

Vienna  is  an  archbishop's  see,  the  residence  of 
the  Protestant  superintendent  for  all  the  SW. 
provs.  of  the  empire,  the  seat  of  the  high  judicial 
tribunals,  and  central  bureaux  of  the  Austrian 
dom.,  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  and  the  provmcial  government  of  the 

}>rov.  below  the  Enns.  Though  not  in  general 
amous  as  a  seat  of  literature,  it  has,  amon^  many 
other  associations,  a  literaxr  society,  of  which  Von 
Hammer,  the  Orientalist,  the  poet  Grillparzer,  the 
historian  Mailath,  the  novelist  Caroline  Pichler, 
the  mineralogist  Mohs,  Balbi,  and  other  celebri- 
ties, are,  or  were,  members.  The  upper  classes 
speak  English,  French,  and  Italian  almost  as  well 
as  their  native  language. 

The  enoiroiu  are  picturesque,  but  the  roads 
around  are  very  bad.  About  2  m.  from  the  city 
is  Sch5nbrunn,  the  favourite  summer  residence  of 
the  emperor.  It  stands  in  a  large  park  stocked 
with  deer  and  game  of  all  kinds.  The  palace, 
built  by  Maria  Theresa,  is  a  vast  monotonous  pile, 
but  richly  furnished,  and  possesses  many  interest- 
ing portraits  of  the  imperial  family.  It  was  twice 
occupied  by  Napoleon  I.;  the  treaty  of  Schttn- 
brunn  was  signed  in  it  in  1809,  and  here  the  Duke 
of  Keichstadt,  8on1)f  Napoleon,  died  in  1832.  In 
the  grounds  are  the  Gloriette,  a  large  columnar 
temple,  from  which  a  tine  view  is  obtained;  a 
menagerie,  a  splendid  botanic  conservatory  and 
gardens,  with  eating-houses,  music,  and  dancing- 
rooms,  for  the  public  Not  far  from  the  SchOn- 
brunn  are  Lacksenburg,  Brlihl,  and  Baden,  fre- 
quented by  pleasure  parties  from  the  metropolis, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Richmond,  Greenwich, 
or  St.  Cloud. 

History, — ^Vindabona  was  remarkable  in  anti- 
quity as  the  place  where  Marcus  Aurelius  expired. 
It  was  successively  taken  by  the  Goths  and  the 
Huns,  and  subsequently  by  Charlemagne,  who 
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placed  it  under  the  government  of  the  margraves 
of  the  E.  part  of  his  dom.,  thence  called  Oester- 
reich,  or  the  Eastern-realm.  The  margraves,  after- 
wards dukes,  held  Vienna  till  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  soon  after  which  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  1484, 
It  was  taken  by  the  Hungarians,  whose  king, 
Mathios,  made  it  the  seat  of  his  court.  Since  tbe 
time  of  Maximilian  I.,  it  has  been  the  usual  re- 
sidence of  the  archdukes  of  Austria  and  emperors 
of  Germany.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  in 
1529  and  1683 :  on  the  first  occasion  it  was  re- 
lieved hy  Charles  V.,  and  on  the  second  by  John 
Sobieski  of  Poland,  who  totally  defeated  the 
enemy  beneath  its  walls.  In  1619  it  was  un- 
successfully blockaded  bv  the  Bohemian  Protest- 
ants. In  1797  it  was  threatened  by  the  French, 
but  its  siege  was  averted  by  the  peace  of  Leoben. 
The  French  took  it,  however,  in  1806  and  1809. 
The  famous  congress  which  parcelled  out  Europe 
into  its  new  diinsions  sat  here  from  the  3d  Nov. 
1814,  to  the  9th  June,  1815. 

On  the  6th  Oct.  1848,  a  formidable  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Vienna.  'One  of  the  ministers.  Count 
Latour,  having  been  assassinated,  and  the  others 
compelled  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight,  the  town 
fell  mto  the  possession  of  the  insurgents.  But  the 
revolutionary  spuit  did  not  extend  to  the  other 
portions  of  Austria  Proper;  and  the  army  having 
continued  faithful  to  its  sovereign,  the  city  was 
reduced  to  obedience  on  the  31st  Oct,  and  the 
insurrection  suppressed. 

VIENNE,  a  ddp.  of  France,  reg.  W.,  principally 
between  the  46th  and  47th  dcgs.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
long.  0°  and  1°  E.,  having  N.  Indre-etr-Loire,  E 
Indre,  SE.  Haute-Viennc,  S.  Charente,  and  W 
Deux  Sevres.  Area,  697,086  hectares ;  pop. 
322,028  in  1861.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
river  Vienne,  an.  Vigenna^  which  rises  in  the  de'p, 
Creuse,  and  after  traversing  Haute- Vienne,  a  part 
of  Charente,  Vienne,  and  Indre-et-Loire,  at  first 
in  a  W.  and  afterwards  in  a  N.  direction,  entera 
the  Loire  after  a  lengthened  course.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Thorison,  Issoire,  and  Creuse 
from  the  E.,  and  the  Briance,  Vaire,  and  Clain, 
from  the  S.  and  W.  Limoges  Confolens,  Chatel- 
herault,  Chinon,  are  on  its  banks.  Nearly  all  the 
other  rivers  of  the  d<^p.  are  tributaries  of  the 
Vienne  or  of  its  affluents.  Surface  mostly  level, 
but  in  the  S.  a  chain  of  heights  separates  the  basin 
of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Charente.  The  soil 
in  the  level  ground  is  moderately  good,  but  in  the 
S.  it  is  thin  and  chalky.  The  arable  lands  ore 
estimated  to  comprise  4l'3,131  hectares;  pastures, 
42,732  do. ;  vineyards,  28,744  do. ;  woods,  80,372 
do.;  and  heaths  and  wastes,  75,167  do.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  the  ^ins  principally  cultivated ;  rye 
and  millet  are  raised  for  home  consumption ;  but 
in  years  of  scarcity  chesnuts  are  a  pnucipal  re- 
source of  the  pop.  .  From  500,000  to  700,000  hectol. 
wine  are  annually  produced ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
its  quality  is  inferior,  and  large  quantities  are  con- 
verted into  eott  de  vie,  frequently  of  great  excel- 
lence. The  white  wines  are  the  most  extensively 
produced.  A  good  many  cattle  are  reared,  and 
the  sheep  in  some  of  the  cantons  are  said  to  be  of 
a  superior  kind :  the  produce  of  wool  is  estimated 
at  400,000  kilogr.  a  year.  About  45,000  hogs  are 
said  to  be  annually  exported  from  tliis  ddp.,  by 
way  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Bees  and  poultry  are 
extensively  reared.  The  vicinity  of  Chatclherault 
produces  very  superior  lithc^aphic  stone;  and 
marble,  whetstone,  and  mil^tone  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  ddp.  Some  iron  mines  are 
wrought,  and  there  are  numerous  iron  forges. 
Chatelherault  has  rather  extensive  manufactures 
of  fire-arms;   and  cutlery,  lace,  coarse  woollen 
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cloths  and  woollen  yam,  paper,  fan  and  Bkins, 
biscuits,  beer,  and  vinegar,  are  amonfr  the  other 
p^oods  made  in  Vienne.  This  d^p.  is  divided  into 
6  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Poitiers,  the  cap.,  Chatel- 
herault,  Civray,  Loudon,  and  Montmorillon. 

ViEMNE  (an.  Fiefma)^  a  town  of  France,  ddp. 
Isere,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Rhone,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Gere,  the  former  being  here  crossed  by  a 
suspension  bridge,  16  m.  S.  by  £.  Lyons,  on  the 
railway  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles.  Pop.  19,559  in 
1861.  The  town,  situated  under  a  high  cliff,  with 
the  castle  upon  its  summit,  is  a  striking  and 
beautiful  object  in  descending  the  river;  and  after 
passing  it,  there  is  a  perfect  union  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  picturesque  in  its  scenery.  A  handsome 
quay  stretches  along  the  Rhone';  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  on  the  high  road  between  Lyons 
and  Marseilles,  has  broad  and  well-built  streets ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  thoroughfares,  along  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Gere,  and  up  steep  declivities, 
are  ill  laid  out,  and  lined  generally  with  mean 
houses. 

Tienne  has  several  remains  of  Roman  buildings 
and  other  anti<^uitie8.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  temple  anciently  dedicated  to  Augustus  and 
Livia,  having  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  the 
Maison  Carr^  at  Nismes,  though  not  in  such  good 
preservation.  It  has  been  u^  for  a  church,  a 
club-house,  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  is  now 
.appmpriated  to  a  museum  of  antiquities.  Outside 
the  town,  and  in  much  better  preservation,  is  a 
pyramidal  monument  nearly  45  ft.  in  height,  and 
apparently  a  tomb.  The  traces  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Rhone,  an  amphitheatre,  a  naumachia,  and 
theatre  also  exists  Here,  also,  are  several  middle - 
age  antiquities,  among  which  is  the  cathedral, 
considered  one  of  the  best  Gothic  edifices  in  France. 
It  stands  in  an  elevated  position ;  its  grand  en- 
trance is  ornamented  with  sculptures,  and  flanked 
by  two  high  towers ;  the  roof  is  supported  by  48 
lijfty  columns  in  the  interior ;  the  galleries  have 
Gothic  balustrades ;  and  it  has  a  fine  monument 
of  one  of  the  archbishops  of  Yienne.  The  church 
of  an  ancient  abbey  is  also  worth  notice.  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  cavalry  barracks, 
college,  hospital,  workhouse,  com  exchange,  abat- 
toir, and  public  library  with  14,000  vols. 

Yienne  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths, 
pasteboard,  iron  and  copper  plates ;  and  near  it  are 
some  argentiferous  lead  mmes  producing  about 
1,500  quintals  a  year  of  metaL  It  was  anciently 
a  city  of  consequence,  having  been  successively 
the  cap.  c^  the  Allobroges ;  of  its  prov.  in  Nar- 
bonnese  Gaul,  under  the  Romans ;  and  of  the  first 
and  second  kingdoms  of  Buigundy;  and  in  the 
early  ages  of  Cnristianity  it  was  the  see  of  the 
archbishop,  primate  of  Gaul.  It  was  united  with 
Dauphiny  to  the  French  dominions  by  Louis  XL 
The  famous  council,  held  in  1311,  which  abol- 
ished the  order  of  the  Templars,  met  in  this 
town. 

YIENNE  (HAUTE)  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  W., 
between  lat.  45°  25'  and  46®  25'  N.,  and  long.  (P 
35'  and  1°  45'  E.,  having  NW.  and  N.  Yienne  and 
Indre;  E.  Creuse;  SE.  Correze;  SW.  Dordogne; 
and  W.  Charente.  Area,  551,657  hectares ;  pop. 
819,595  in  1861.  The  surface  is  hilly,  particularly 
in  the  £.,  and  the  mean  elevation  of  the  d^p.  is 
estimated  at  between  1.800  and  1,900  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  rivers,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Yienne  (see  previous  art.)  and  the  Gar- 
tempe,  with  their  tributaries,  have  generally  a  W, 
direction.  The  soil,  being  mostly  composed  ofthe 
debris  of  granite,  and  other  primary  rocks,  is,  in 
general,  of  inferior  fertility.  The  arable  lands  are 
estimated  to  comprise  213,354  hectares;  pastures, 
129,899  do. ;  woods,  38,858  do. ;  and  heaths  and 
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wastes,  93,244  do.  Wheat  is  but  little  grown ;  its 
place  being  supplied  by  rye,  buckwheat,  cfaeannts, 
and  potatoes,  very  little  wine  is  grown.  The 
pasture  lands  are  comparatively  gcrad;  and  the 
sheep  in  the  d^p.  are  estimated  at  nearly  610,000 
head,  and  the  cattle  at  148,000  do.  The  wool  pro- 
duced in  the  d^p.  is,  however,  of  inferior  quality. 
Rural  industiT  of  all  kinds  is  very  backward.  The 
fine  potter's  clay  at  St.  Yriex  is  the  most  valuable 
of  the  mineral  products :  there  is  a  tin  mine  at 
Yautry,  the  only  place  in  France  at  which  that 
metal  is  found ;  and  copper,  iron,  lead,  antimony, 
manganese,  and  coal  are  met  with  in  greater  or  less 
abundance.  The  manufacture  of  earthenware  is 
the  most  important:  and  among  its  other  products 
are  iron  and  copper  plates,  cutler)',  and  other  steel 
articles,  mdls,  linen,  woollen  and  cotton  yam, 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  paper,  leather  hats,  and 
wooden  shoes.  It  is  estimated  that  15,000  iiUiabs. 
of  this  d^p.  migrate  anhuallv  as  masons,  sawyeo, 
and  carpenters,  into  the  deps.  Seine  and  Rhone, 
and  the  arsenals  on  the  W.  coast.  Haute- Yienne 
is  divided  into  4  aironds. ;  chief  towns,  Limoges, 
the  cap.,  Bellac,  Rochechouart,  and  St.  Yriex. 

YIERZON-YILLE,  a  town  of  Fiance,  d«<p. 
Cher,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Evre,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Cher,  in  a  fertile  plain,  19  m.  N\Y. 
BouT^.  Pop.  7,740  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  one  street,  which  would  be  among 
the  best  in  France,  if  furnished  with  footways.  Its 
houses  are  mostly  slated.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths,  earthenware,  and  iron  ware.  Its 
castle  was  destroyed  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  in 
1 192 ;  and.  in  1356,  it  was  pillaged  by  the  army  of 
the  Black  Prince. 

YIGAN  (LE),  a  town  of  France,  d<b.  Gaid,  cap. 
arrond.  on  the  Arre,  a  tributarv  of  the  Herault, 
40  m.  WNW.  Nismes.  Pop.  5,376  in  1861.  Le 
Yigan  is  the  pleasantest  and  most  healthy  of  all 
the  small  towns  in  the  Cevennes,  and  one  to 
which  the  opulent  inhabs.  of  Nismes  and  Mont- 
pellier  resort  during  the  heats  of  summer.  In  one 
of  its  squares  has  been  erected  a  fine  bronze  statue 
of  the  Chevalier  d'Assas,  a  native  of  the  town.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  hosiery,  cotton 
yam,  leather,  and  paper. 

YIGEYANO,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.Novaia, 
on  the  Mora,  near  the  Ticino,  and  14  m.  8SE. 
Novara,  on  the  railway  from  Novaxa  to  Turin. 
Pop.  17,637  in  1862.  Vigevano  sUnds  elevated, 
and  enjoys  a  salubrious  climate.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  has  an  old  casde,  a  cathedraU  which  stancto 
in  a  square  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  arcades, 
numerous  convents,  a  hospital,  government  pawn- 
bank,  a  communal  college,  and  a  tauatorium,  esta- 
blished in  1832.  Near  it  is  a  laige  and  handsome 
Dominican  convent.  The  town  has  manufactures 
of  silk  stuffs,  hats,  soap,  and  macaroni;  2  annuid 
fairs  of  8  days  each,  and  markets  twice  a  week. 
This  town  gave  birth  to  Francis  Sforza  II..  duke 
of  Milan,  and  is  much  indebted  to  the  munificence 
ofthe  Sforza  family.  Under  the  French  it  was 
the  cap.  of  an  arrond.,  in  the  d^p.  of  Agogna. 

YILLA-REAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Yalencia, 
prov.  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  on  the  Mijares,  hero 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  13  arches,  within  about 
4  m.  of  the  sea,  and  33  m.  NNE.  Yalencia,  on  the 
railway  from  Yalencia  to  Barcelona.  Pop.  8,665 
in  1857.  The  town  originated  in  a  country  palace 
of  James  I.,  king  of  Aragon.  It  has  one' regular 
and  well  built  street;  several  religious  edifices, 
a  prisitn,  a  laige  suburb,  and  some  silk  and  woollen 
manufactures,  and  distilleries.  It  was  formerly  for- 
tified, and  in  the  War  of  the  Succession  was  gar- 
risoned for  the  Archduke  Charles;  but  having 
been  taken  by  the  troops  of  Philip  Y.,  in  1706, 
its  defensive  works  and  most  of^its  buildings 
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were  destroyed,  and  great  part  of  its  inhabs.  put 
to  the  sword. 

The  town  of  the  same  name  in  Portagal,  prov. 
Tras-os-Montes,  cap.  Comarca,  had  2,230  inoabs. 
in  1858. 

VILLA-RICA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  Minas-Geraes,  on  the  Ouro-preto,  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  and  which  is  here  crossed 
by  four  stone  bridges,  190  m.  NNVV.  Rio  Janeiro. 
Pop.  10,300  in  1862.  The  town  occupies  an  ele- 
vated site,  but  it  has  no  very  striking  approach ; 
nor,  on  a  nearer  view,  does  it  present  to  the  eye 
of  a  traveller  any  object  corresponding  with  the 
grandeur  of  its  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  high  mountain,  forming  part  of  an 
immense  chain.  Most  of  the  streets  range  in 
parallel  rows  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
being  crossed  by  others  leading  up  the  acclivity. 
These  have  numerous  public  fountains,  and  the 
town  generally  is  admirably  supplied  with  water, 
-which  is  conveniently  conducted  mto  almost  every 
house.  The  streets  are  ill-paved;  but  there  are 
many  good  houses  two  stories  in  height,  built  of 
stone,  tiled,  and  whitewashed.  The  govemor^s 
residence,  the  town-hall,  2  par.  churches,  nume- 
rous chapels,  the  mint,  college,  and  theatre,  were, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  principal  edifices.  Some  of 
these  are  superior  to  the  public  buildings  in  most 
other  parts  of  Brazil.  The  governor's  house  com- 
mands a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  town ;  and  in 
its  front  is  an  open  space  surrounded  by  a  sort  of 
parapet,  on  which  a  few  brass  swivels  are  mounted. 
Several  of  the  churches  are  richly  ornamented. 
The  mint  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  at^ 
tached  to  the  treasury  and  custom-house.  The 
climate  of  Villa-Rica,"  owing  to  its  elevated  situ- 
ation, is  very  agreeable ;  the  usual  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  from  64°  to  80®  Fah.  in  summer, 
and  from  48®  to  70®  in  winter.  Thunder-storms, 
though  common,  are  not  violent.  The  gardens 
here,  which  extend  in  raised  terraces  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  produce  excellent  kitchen 
vegetables ;  but,  bevond  these,  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  notwithstanding  its  fertility,  is  wholly  un- 
cultivated, and  the  cattle  and  other  stock  are 
allowed  to  pasture  at  random.  The  markets  are 
accordingly  ill  supplied;  and  when  Mawe  visited 
the  country,  most  sorts  of  provisions  and  vegetables 
brought  a  very  high  price. 

The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  interested  in  mining 
speculations,  ViUar-Rica  being  the  head-quarters 
of  the  gold-mining  district  of  Brazil.  The  metal, 
found  in  the  mountain  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  is  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  slaty  clay  schist 
resting  on  granite,  gneiss,  or  sandstone.  Bars  of 
this  valuable  product,  with  precious  stones,  cotton, 
hides,  marmalade,  and  cheese,  are  sent  to  Kio, 
where  they  are  exchanged  for  slaves,  manufac- 
tured goods,  wines,  and  hams.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  falling  off  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
mines,  this  trade  is  now  much  less  considerable 
than  formerly.  The  goldsmith  trade  is  prohibited 
in  Villa-Rica,  but  almost  all  other  handicrafts 
are  carried  on.  There  are  also  manufactures  of 
gunpowder,  hats,  and  pottery.  The  inhabs.  gene- 
rally depend  on  mining;  and  in  consequence  of 
the'uncertain,  hazardous  nature  of  tiieir  employ- 
ment, which  has  greatly  declined,  they  are  very 
generally  idle,  poor,  and  dissolute. 

VILLEFRANCIIE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Aveyron,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Aveyron,  26  m. 
W.  Rhodez.  Pop.  2,911  in  1861.  The  town  is 
wdl  built:  four  parallel  thoroughfares  divide  it 
into  nine  parts,  besides  which  it  has  several 
suburbs  interspersed  with  plantations.  The  old 
collegiate  church,  and  the  hospital,  formerly  a 
conventual  buDding,  are  remarkable  specimens  of 
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Gothic  architecture.  The  public  establishments 
comprise  a  college,  a  public  library,  museum,  and 
club,  or  subscription  rooms.  The  principal  manu- 
factures consist  of  linens  and  copper  wares ;  it  has, 
also,  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  other 
rural  produce,  and  12  annual  fairs. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  the  cap.  of 
an  arrond.  in  the  ddp.  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  Soane, 
17  m.  NNW.  Lyons.  Pop.  11,760  in  1861.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  very  loog  and  wide  street, 
is  well  built,  and  has  agreeable  environs.  Its 
manufactures  consist  principally  of  linen  fabrics, 
cotton,  thread,  and  leather,  m  which  articles,  with 
the  addition  of  wine,  cattle,  hemp,  flax,  and 
hempen  cloths,  it  has  a  brisk  trade  with  other 
towns  in  the  S.  of  France.  Near  it  are  some  lead 
mines,  which  were  wrought  under  the  Romans. 

VILLENA  (an.  Turbuia  or  Arhacula),  a  town 
of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  cap.  distr.,  in  a  fine  plain 
82  m.  NW.  Alicante,  on  the  railway  from  Madrid 
to  Alicante.  Pop.  8,350  in  1857.  Yillena  has  its 
castle  and  huerta,  and  is  a  place  of  some  size, 
with  several  convents  and  churches.  The  vine  is 
extensively  grown  upon  the  lower  acclivities  of 
the  neighbouring  sierra,  and  is  almost  all  con- 
verted mto  brandy.  VUlena  gives  title  to  a  mar- 
quis, whose  palace,  a  town-hall,  2  churches,  many 
chapels  and  convents,  a  hospital,  and  some  bar- 
racks are  its  principal  edifices.  It  has  some  soap 
factories;  and,  in  the  neighbouring  marshes,  a 
good  deal  of  salt  is  made. 

VINCENNES,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  road  to  Coulommiers,  within  a 
short  distance  of  Paris.  Pop.  18,414  in  1861. 
Vincennes  owes  its  origin  to  Philip  Augustus,  who 
surrounded  the  wood  of  its  name  with  walls,  and 
built  at  one  of  its  extremities  a  royal  residence, 
on  the  site  of  which,  in  1339,  the  present  castle 
was  erected.  This  castle  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  resort  for  the  French  kings  till  the  time  of 
Louis  XL,  when  it  was  made  a  state  prison,  a 
destination  which  it  retained,  with  litUe  inter- 
mission, till  1784,  the  great  Condd,  Diderot,  and 
Mirabeau  having  been  among  the  number  of 
those  confined  within  its  walls.  Under  Napo- 
leon I.,  it  again  served  the  same  purpose;  and 
here,  on  the  21st  March,  1804,  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
was  shot  The  castle  of  Vincennes  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  about  360  yards  in  length  by  210  in  breadth, 
surrounded  by  dry  ditches,  and  entered  by  two 
drawbridges.  The  keep  is  a  square  tower,  five 
stories  in  height,  with  four  turrets,  and  a  balcony 
outside  the  fourtli  story.  The  chapel,  founded  by 
Charles  V.,  in  1379,  but  mostly  rebuilt  under  hia 
successors,  is  a  rich  Gothic  edifice,  with  some 
fine  stained  glass  cour  ImptridUy  is  surrounded  by 
modem  buildings,  in  which  are  some  well  fur- 
nished apartments,  and  a  large  collection  of  arms. 
In  the  fosse,  a  plain  column  of  granite,  on  a  foot 
of  black  marble,  and  bearing  the  inscription  '  Hie 
cedditf^  points  out  the  spot  where  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  met  his  fate.  The  wood  of  Vincennes, 
comprising  about  1,500  acres,  is,  with  the  town,  a 
good  deal  resorted  to  by  the  Parisians  on  holidays, 
particularly  the  fete  pairomde,  on  the  16th  of  Aug. 

VINCENT  (6T.),  one  of  the  W.  India  iaknds, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Windward  group,  about  lat.  13®  10'  N.,  and  long. 
60®  37'  W.,  21  m.  SSW.  St  Lucia,  and  108  m. 
W.  Barbadoes.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  shape,  17  m. 
in  length,  and  from  7  to  8  m.  in  mean  breadth. 
Area,  181  sq.  m. ;  pop.  31,755  in  1861,  of  whom 
2,347  whites,  22,865  black  and  6,563  *  coloured' 
persons.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  in  some  parts 
attain  the  height  of  4,000  ft ;  but  the  mountains 
decline  rapidly  towards  the  sea;  and  there  are 
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Bome  considerable  and  well-watered  valleys,  the 
soil  of  which,  consisting  of  a  fine  black  mould  of 
sand  and  clay,  is  especially  adapted  for  the  culture 
of  sugar.  In  the  upper  grounds  the  soil  is  light 
and  sandy.  St.  Vincent  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
a  tremendous  eruption  of  one  of  its  mountains, 
in  1812,  occasioned  great  mischief.  The  moun- 
tains are  clothed  from  their  base  to  their  summits 
with  immense  forest  trees;  but  the  ground  having 
everywhere  the  advantage  of  a  gradual  slo|)e,  and 
there  being  little  jungle  or  brush-wood,  ventilation 
is  not  impeded.  The  valleys  also  are  sufficiently 
wide,  and  free  from  excessive  vegetal  ion,  to  give 
a  healthy  character  even  to  the  uncultivated  por- 
tion of  the  island;  and  there  is  little  swampy 
g!onnd,  except  in  a  few  places  near  the  sea. 
nly  about  one-third  part  of  its  surface  is  under 
cultivation.  The  atmosphere  is  generally  humid, 
and  the  dews  heavy;  but,  notwithstanding,  St. 
Vincent  is  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy  of 
the  \V,  India  islands. 

The  chief  imports  are  British  manufactures, 
while  the  exports  comprise  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
coffee,  and  cocoa.  The  toUl  value  of  imports 
and  exports,  in  the  year  1860-62,  was  as  follows : 


I860 

1861 

1863 

Imports     .     . 
Exports     .     . 

lfi0,343 
172,265 

£ 

125,906 
183,676 

£ 

140,289 
143  328 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  gfovemor,  a 
council  of  12,  and  an  assembly  of  19  menis.  Re- 
presentatives of  the  House  of  Assembly  must  have 
an  income  of  3002.  a  year,  or,  if  representing  the 
town  of  Kingston,  a  house  in  that  town  of  the 
yearly  value  of  100^  Electors  must  possess  a 
freehold  of  10  acres,  worth  20/.  a  year  in  Kingston, 
or  10/.  a  year  elsewhere.  The  public  revenue,  in 
1862,  amounted  to  23,785/.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
23,186/.  St  Vincent,  with  its  dependency,  the 
Grenadines,  is  divided  into  6  pars.  Kingston,  the 
cap.,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  near  the  SW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  with  an  amphitheatre  of 
wooded  hills  in  its  rear.  The  troops,  amounting  to 
nearly  900  men,  are  principally  quartered  at  >ort 
Charlotte,  on  a  very  steep  hill,  about  1^  m.  NW. 
the  town,  and  600  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

St,  Vincent  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  but 
was  inhabited  only  by  Caribs  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century,  when  a  slave  ship  from  Guinea 
having  run  ashore  on  the  island  the  blacks  mostly 
escaped,  and  settling  here  became  in  the  sequel 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  Caribs.  It 
subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  ceded  it  to  the  English  in  1763.  In  1779,  it 
was  re-captured  by  the  French ;  but  it  reverted,  in 
1783,  to  Great  Britain.  The  sum  awarded,  in 
1835,  for  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  in  St 
Vincent  amounted  to  592,509/. 

VINCENT  (CAPE  ST.),  the  Sacrum  Pronumn 
tnrium  of  the  ancients,  a  promontorv  forming  the 
SW.  extremity  of  Portugal,  prov.  Algarve,  110  m. 
S.  Lisbon,  lat  37°  2'  54"  N.,  long.  8©  59'  36"  W. 
This  cape  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great 
victory  gained  in  its  vicinity  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1797,  by  the  British  fleet  under  Sir 
John  Jcrvis,  over  a  Spanish  fleet  The  British 
fleet  comprised  only  15,  whereas  that  of  the 
Spaniards  amounted'  to  27  sail  of  the  line.  But 
notwithstanding  this  disparity,  the  latter  were 
completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two  ships  of 
112,  one  of  84,  and  one  of  74  guns.  The  victorious 
admiral,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  gallantry  and 
success,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  oy  the  title  of 
Earl  St  Vincent 
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VIRE,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Calvados,  cap. 
arrond.,  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  its  own 
name,  35  m.  SW.  Caen.  Pop.  7,647  in  1861.  The 
town  is  well  built,  principally  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  foundling 
asylum,  and  at  the  base  the  general  hospital;  on 
the  ascent,  among  other  buildings,  are  the  court- 
house, sub-prefecture,  town-hall,  and  new  prison, 
with  a  handsome  square.  In  the  middle  agrcs, 
Vire  had  a  castle,  of  which  some  remains  stiU 
exist ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  site  is  occupied 
b}r  the  town-hall  and  a  planted  promenade.  The 
principal  church  is  a  fine  Gothic  Wilding.  A  great 
deal  of  activity  prevails  in  Vire,  which  has  mar- 
nufactures  of  coarse  and  fine  woollens,  woollen 
yam,  paper  of  all  kinds,  needles,  and  other  steel 
articles,  with  tanneries  and  fulling  mills.  It  has 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  commetce, 
a  chamber  of  manufactures,  council  of  nnuf- 
hommesj  communal  college,  and  public  libiar^r. 
Duhamel,  and  some  other  eminent  personages, 
were  natives  of  Vire. 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  states  comprised  in  the 
republic  of  U.  States,  being  the  most  entensive  in 
the  Union,  on  the  Atlantic,  between  lat  36h^  and 
Ofto  N.,  and  long.  77°  and  84°  W.,  having  N.  and 
NE.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  irom  which  last 
it  is  separated  by  the  Potomac,  NW.  Ohio,  the 
river  of  the  same  name  forming  the  Ixmndary,  W. 
Kentucky,  S.  Tennessee  and  N.  Carolina,  and  E. 
Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Atlantic  Length,  £.  to 
W.,  about  350  m.;  average  breadth,  neariy  200  m. 
Area  estimated  at  61,400  sq.  m.  Pop.,  exclusive  of 
West  Virginia,  1,261,397  in  1860.  The  Alleghany, 
Blue,  and  other  mountains  traverse  this  state  from 
N.  to  S.  in  several  parallel  ranges,  forming  its 
centre  into  a  table  land,  which  in  some  parts  rises 
to  nearly  6,000  feet  in  height  The  western  por- 
tion of  the  state  is  also  very  mountainous.  The 
extreme  western  part  is  composed  of  a  congeries  of 
hills  with  alluvial  bottoms ;  but  the  actual  moun- 
tain ridges  encroach  so  near  Ohio  river,  and  the 
hills  are  in  themselves  so  generally  abrupt  and 
lofty,  as  to  give  an  alpine  appearance  to  the 
country.  The  rivers  may  be  didded  into  those 
that  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  and  those  that  join 
the  Ohio.  The  Potomac  rises  in  lat  39°  12'  N. ; 
it  flows  at  first  NE.  to  about  lat  89°  50'  N.,  and 
thence  in  a  SE.  direction  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  it  enters  70  m.,  in  a  direct  line,  below 
Washington,  after  a  course  of  about  360  m.  It 
receives  its  principal  affluent,  Uie  Shenandoah, 
from  the  SW.,  at  the  celebrated  mountain-pass  of 
Harper^s  Ferry,  where  it  breaks  through  the  Blue 
Mountains,  amid  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  of 
the  U.  Sutes.  The  Potomac  is  navigable  for  ships 
of  any  burthen  to  Alexandria,  upwards  of  100  m. 
from  Its  mouth,  being  the  most  distant  point  from 
the  ocean  to  which  ships  of  war  can  be  navigated 
in  the  Interior  of  the  Union.  James'  river,  on 
which  the  cap.  of  Virginia  is  built,  rises  in  and 
flows  through  the  centre  of  this  state  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  140  tons 
to  Richmond,  100  m.  ftx>m  its  mouth.  Over  one 
of  its  aflluents,  about  25  m.  N  W.  Lynchburg,  is  a 
stupendous  natural  bridge,  90  feet  in  length,  across 
a  chasm  above  200  feet  in  depth.  The  Roanoke 
lies  partly  within  the  sUte ;  the  Rappahanntx^ 
York,  and  Nottawa^r  are  the  other  principal 
Streams  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  chief  aflluent 
of  the  Ohio  is  the  great  Kenbawah,  which  rises  in 
N.  Carolina,  joins  the  Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant  in 
Virginia,  and  is  navigable  to  Charleston,  60  m. 
from  its  mouth. 

As  regards  surface  and  soil,  Viigtnia  may  be 
divided  into  4  sections.  The  £.,  or  sea-board  sec- 
tion, extending  about  100  m.  inland,  or  to  the 
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head  of  the  tide  watere,  is  generally  low  and 
level,  bat  sandy  and  unproductive,  parts  of  it 
beinff  mere  swamps,  and  exhibiting  almost  as 
desolate  an  appearance  as  the  pine  barrens  of  New 
Jersey.  The  second  section,  which  includes  the 
conntiy  between  the  latter  and  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, is,  perhaps,  the  most  productive ;  the  alluvial 
lauds  along  the  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  state 
aie,  for  the  most  part,  very  fine ;  those  of  James' 
river  especially  being  remarkable  for  their  fer- 
tility. The  third  section  includes  the  valley 
between  the  Blue  ridge  and  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and,  though  in  parts  broken  by  mountains, 
has  a  great  deal  of  fine  fertile  land.  The  fourth  sec- 
tion includes  the  country  between  the  Alleghany 
chain  and  the  Ohio;  tiiis  portion  is  in  general 
wild  and  broken,  and  is  in  great  part  covered  by 
primeval  forests.  But  it  also  contains  large  tracts 
of  fine  land,  with  vast  deposits  of  coal,  ironstone, 
andsalL 

The  wheat  of  Virginia  is  inferior,  bat  maize, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  numerous  fruits  attain  to  per- 
fection. In  average  years,  upwards  of  38  million 
bushels  maize  are  reaped  m  this  sute,  being 
more  than  was  produced  in  any  of  the  Eastern 
states  of  the  Union ;  there  are  also  reaped 
12,250,000  bushels  wheat,  and  11,000,000  bushels 
oats.  Tobacco  is  the  principal  crop  in  the  £.  part 
of  the  state :  but  it  is  suitable  only  for  the  very 
finest  lands,  which  it  rapidly  impoverishes,  and 
the  individuals  engaged  m  it  are  in  a  continued 
state  of  exertion,  beyond  the  powers  of  nature  to 
support. 

The  culture  of  cotton  is  carried  on  to  some, 
though  to  no  great,  extent;  some  wine  is  made; 
and  small  quantities  of  sugar  are  obtained,  partly 
from  the  cane,  and  partly  from  the  maple.  Agri- 
culture in  most  parts  of  the  state  is  in  a  very  de- 
pressed and  backward  state;  and  the  crops  are 
very  inferior,  compared  to  what  they  might  be 
under  a  different  system.  Land  that  has  been 
cleared  is  usuallj^  cropped  without  intermission  or 
manure,  till  it  is  exhausted,  when  it  is  left  to 
recover  itself.  Elsewhere  the  three  shift  system 
frequently  prevails,  by  which  a  crop  of  maize  in 
one  year  is  succeeded  by  one  of  wheat,  rye,  or 
oats  ui  the  next ;  and  this  not  by  a  fallow,  but  by 
a  year  of  rest,  during  which  weeds  and  other 
herbage,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil,  afford 
a  scanty  subsistence  to  a  few  half-fed  cattle.  In 
parts  of  the  country,  however,  and  especiaUy  on 
the  Potomac,  some  improvements  have  been  made 
in  agriculture;  and  W.  of  the  mountains  along 
the  Ohio  are  some  well  irrigated  meadows.  The 
mineral  riches  of  Virginia  are  of  first  importance. 
Coal  is  very  widely  diffused ;  the  bitummons  on 
the  W.,  and  the  semi-bitominous  and  anthracite 
on  the  E.^side  of  the  mountains.  The  beds  of 
coal  are  in  many  places  from  80  to  60  ft.  thick, 
and  alternate  sometimes  with  dense  beds  of  iron 
ore.  The  coal  in  the  Richmond  basin  is  rather 
extensively  wrought,  and  the  works  at  New  Carron 
fombh  considerable  quantities  of  iron.  Gypsum, 
magnesia,  alum,  and  petroleum,  are  among  the 
mineral  products.  The  region,  including  8potr- 
sylvania  and  some  other  counties,  where  the  gold 
is  found,  abounds  in  quartz,  containing  cub^  of 
Bulphuret  of  iron,  often  partly  or  totaUy  decom- 
posed, the  cells  of  which  are  sometimes  filled  with 
gold.  The  latter  is  found  also  on  the  surface,  es- 
pecially of  slate,  and  in  its  fissures.  The  metal  is 
obtained  by  filtration,  or  washing  the  earth,  and 
by  an  amalgam  of  quicksilver.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  search  after  ^Id  here  has  not 
been  very  productive,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  ever  be  of  any  importance.  There  are  nu- 
merous salt,  and  other  mineral  springs;   those 


on  the  Kenhawah  famiahing  a  very  large  supply 
of  salt. 

The  manufactures  of  Virginia  are  unimportant ; 
but  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  arc  commercial 
towns  of  some  eminence.  The  Potomac  is  con- 
nected with  the  Roanoke  by  railwavs  through 
Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  and  Peteniburg,  form- 
ing a  line  157  m.  in  length :  a  line  13  m.  in 
length  extends  from  Richmond  to  the  Chesterfield 
coal  mines :  and  another  line  connects  Lynchburg 
with  the  Tennessee  line  across  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Several  canals  are  completed;  the 
principal  bein^  the  James'  river  and  Kenhawah 
canal,  175  m.  m  length. 

The  present  form  of  government  vests  the  legis- 
lative authoritv  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting 
of  a  senate  of  S2  mems.,  chosen  every*4  years,  and 
a  house  of  delegates  of  184  mems.  elected  annually. 
The  governor  and  council  of  state  are  chosen  every 
8  years.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  exercised  by 
every  white  male  citizen  of  full  sge  possessing 
freehold  property  to  the  value  of  25  dolls.,  or 
having  a  reversionary  title  to  land  of  the  value 
of  50  doUs.,  and  who  has  been  a  householder  for 
12  months  previously  to  the  election.  The 
general  assembly  meets  annually  at  Richmond 
in  December.  The  state  sends  15  representatives 
to  congress.  Virginia  is  divided  into  119  cos.  and 
10  judicial  districts :  Richmond  on  James'  river  is 
the  cap.  and  seat  of  ^ov. ;  Williamsburg,  Frede- 
ricksbuig,  Charlottesville,  Lynchburg,  and  Lex- 
ington, are  the  other  principal  towns.  Courts  of 
appeal  sit  once  a  year  at  Lewisburg  for  W.,  and  at 
Richmond  for  £.,  Virginia,  and  a  circuit  superior 
court  of  law  and  chancery  is  held  twice  a  year  in 
each  CO.  and  corporation. 

Virginia  has  several  colleges  and  other  semi- 
naries. The  universitv  at  Charlottesville,  esta- 
blished in  1819,  has  a  library  with  16,000  vols. 
The  college  of  WiUiam  and  Marr,  estab.  by  tlie 
Baptists  in  1691,  is,  excepting  Harvard  College, 
the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Union. 
There  are  man^  other  superior  schools  and 
academies.  An  historical  and  philosophical  society 
was  formed  in  1882.  Baptists  and  Methodists  are 
the  prevailing  religious  sects,  next  to  whom  Pres- 
byterians are  the  most  numerous ;  there  are  but 
few  R.  Catholics,  Friends,  Unitarians,  and  Jews. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Baptist  association  con- 
sists of  coloured  persons.  The  importance  of 
Virginia  has,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  other  states,  declined  rapidly  since  the  Revo- 
lution. The  principal  towns  are  Richmond,  the 
capital,  Petersburg,  and  Norfolk. 

Virginia  was  the  seat  of  the  earliest  colony 
planted  by  the  English  in  the  states'  territory,  a 
part  of  it  having  been  settled  in  1607.  Its  name, 
given  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  whole  K.  coast  of  N.  America. 
The  first  legislature  of  Virginia  met  in  1619. 
Notwithstanding  serious  disputes  vrith  the  Stuarts, 
Virginia  supported  the  royal  cause  in  the  civil 
wars ;  and  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  here  before 
the  news  of  his  restoration  had  arrived  from  Eng- 
land. Virginia  took  a  leading  part  in  the  great 
civil  war  of  1861-65,  espousing  warmly  the  cause 
of  the  *  Confederate  States.'  A  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants, however,  remained  faithful  to  the  cen- 
tral government ;  and,  to  oppose  the  insurrection, 
they  constituted  themselves  into  a  new  state, 
called  *  West  Virginia,'  which  was  admitted  into 
the  union  on  the  20th  of  June,  1868.  Among  the 
distinguished  natives  of  Viimnia  is  Washington, 
the  father  of  American  independence,  bom  in 
Westmoreland  co.,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1782. 
It  is  also  the  native  country  of  Jefferson,  the 
author  of  the  <  Declaration  of  Independence,'  and 
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of  the  <  Notes  on  Virginia,'  and  president  of  the 
Uiiion,  from  1801  to  1809. 

VISTULA  (G^nn.  Weichsel),  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Central  Europe,  flowing  from  S.  to  N. 
through  Poland.  The  basin  of  the  Vi/»tula  is 
situated  between  those  of  the  Elbe  to  the  W.,  the 
Niemen  and  Dniestr  to  the  NE.  and  N.,  and  the 
Dniepr  to  the  SE.  It  rises  in  Moravia,  in  a  branch 
of  the  Carpathians,  close  on  the  frontier  of  Galicia, 
and  about  20  m.  SE.  Teschen;  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  source  is  precipitated  over  a  fall 
180  ft,  in  height.  •  It  proceeds  at  first  N.  for  about 
40  m.,  and  then  turns  to  the  E.,  separating 
Silesia,  the  territory  of  Cracow,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  on  the'N.,  from  Galacia  on  the  S. 
Shortly  after  passing  Sandomir  it  again  flows 
northward,  which  course  it  retains  through  the 
centre  of  Poland  to  beyond  Warsaw.  It  then 
turns  WNW.,  and  pursues  generally  the  same  di- 
rection to  the  influx  of  the  Braa^  20  m.  from 
Thorn;  after  which  its  course  vanes  little  from 
NNE.  to  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic.  Its  entire 
length  is  estimated  at  550  m.  It  receives  a  vast 
number  of  tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Nida,  Kamiena,  Pilica,  and  Braa,  from  the 
W. ;  and  the  San,  Wieprz,  and  Bug,  with  its 
tributaries  from  the  E.  At  Cracow  it  is  only 
about  150  ft.  in  width;  at  Warsaw  it  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  1,600  ft  in  length.  After 
receiving  the  Bug,  a  stream  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  itself  at  Modlin,  it  proceeds  generally  in  a  very 
wide  channel  past  Plock,  Thorn,  Culm,  and 
Marienwerder,  about  15  m.  below  which  last,  and 
about  30  m.  from  the  Baltic,  it  divides  into  two 
great  arms,  the  most  easterly  of  which,  called  the 
r^egat,  flows  past  Marienburg  and  Elbing  into  the 
Friesche  Haff.  The  W.  arm,  or  main  stream, 
subdivides  again  at  about  16  m.  from  the  sea,  the 
E.  branch  falling  into  the  Friesche  Haff,  and  the 
W.  making  a  long  detour  round  by  Dantzic. 
The  river  is  of  very  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance, being,  as  it  were,  the  great  highway  of 
the  extensive  countries  through  which  it  flows; 
the  channel  by  which  their  wheat,  timber,  and 
other  products  are  conveyed  to  Dantzic  and  Elbing 
for  exportation,  and  by  which  they  receive  sup- 
plies of  colonial  and  other  foreign  produce.  As  it 
flows  for  the  most  part  through  a  level  country, 
it  is  navigable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent. 

Lai^  flat-bottomed  boats  convey  the  produce 
of  the  countries  through  which  it  passes  to  the 
port  of  Dantzic,  and  Warsaw  is  thus  placed  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Baltic;  while,  by 
means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Nogat,  the  colonial 
produce  imported  into  Konisberg  finds  a  ready 
access  to  Poland,  Moravia,  and  Hungar)'.  The 
Vistula  is  connected  with  the  Elbe  by  a  canal 
from  the  Braa  to  the  Netz,  between  Brombeig  and 
Nakel;  and  with  the  Niemen  by  means  of  the 
canal  of  Augustowo. 

VITERBO,  a  city  of  Central  luly,  cap.  deleg. 
of  same  name,  in  the  Campagna,  and  on  the  road 
between  Rome  and  Sienna,  37^  m.  NNE.  the 
former.  Pop.  13,870  in  18G2.  The  town  is  well 
built,  with  volcanic  tufa,  and  well  paved,  having 
a  large  and  handsome  square,  16  par.  churches, 
and  numerous  noble  residences,  and  public  foun- 
tains. The  cathedral  has  a  range  of  columns  on 
each  side,  with  grotesque  capitals  supporting 
semicircular  arches.  l*he  Trinita  is  a  handsome 
modem  church,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with 
a  dome  in  the  centre.  The  church  of  St.  Francis 
is  a  large  building;  the  transept  has  pointed 
vaulting,  and  there  are  2  fine  archways  of  the 
pointed  style,  leading  into  chapels  and  some  Gothic 
tombs.    It  boasts  also  a  painting  by  Sebastian 
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del  Piombo,  from  designs  by  Michael  Angelo» 
The  pontifical  palace  is  a  fine  building.  Alterbo 
is  the  seat  of  a  cardinal  delegate,  and  a  court  of 
primary  jurisdiction.  It  has  no  manufactures 
worthy  of  notice ;  though  alum,  vitriol,  sulphur, 
and  other  volcanic  products  are  obtained  in  its 
neighbourhood,  which  abounds  with  mineral 
springs. 

Viterbo  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Fanum  Voftumna,  the  place  where  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Etniscan  nations  was  held  on  solemn 
occasions.  The  modem  town  was  encircled  with 
turreled  walls  by  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of  the 
Lombards.  It  has  been  the  residence  of  numerous 
popes,  several  of  whom  are  buried  in  its  churches. 
In  its  vicinity  are  many  villas  belonging  to  some 
of  the  more  opulent  Roman  families. 

VITRE,  a  town  of  France,  de'p.  Vilaine,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Vilaine,  23  m.  W.  Rennes.  Pop. 
8,904  in  1861.  The  town  is  enclosed  by  walls  of 
Gothic  character  and  flanked  by  round  towers. 
Vitn^  is  ill  built,  and  destitute  of  any  public 
promenade;  though  the  environs  are  agxeeable, 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  two  parks  open  to  the 
public.  About  1^  m.  S.  from  the  town  is  the 
Chateau  des  Rochers,  the  seat  of  Madame  de 
S^vign^  the  most  accomplished  of  letter  writers, 
who  sometimes  also  occupied  a  house  in  the  town. 
Near  the  town  are  also  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  de  la  Trimouille. 
The  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  wear  winter 
cloaks  of  goat  skins,  which,  with  cotton  ho8ier\% 
sail  cloth,  flannels,  leather,  and  barrels  are  among 
the  principal  articles  manufactured  in  Vitie.  Wax, 
honey,  and  cantharides  are  here  considerable 
articles  of  trade,  and  the  town  has  no  fewer  than 
22  annual  fairs.  Savary,  the  traveller,  was  a 
native  of  Vitrd,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  in 
1750. 

VITRY-LE-FRANCOIS,  a  town  of  France 
d<^p.  Mame,  cap.  anond.,  on  the  Mame,  20  m. 
SSE.  Chalons.  Pop.  7,622  in  1861.  The  town  is 
square  shaped,  and  is  enclosed  by  earth  ramparts, 
and  bastions,  outside  which  is  a  deep  moat.  It  is 
tolerably  well  laid  out ;  and  though  most  of  its 
houses  are  old  and  unprepossessing,  it  has  a  good 
many  new  buildings  erected  since  the  peace.  Its 
dhurch,  an  edifice  in  the  Corinthian  and  Composite 
styles,  was  the  earliest  of  any  consequence  built 
after  the  restoration  of  the  arts,  in  the  time  of 
Francis  T.,  under  whom  this  town  was  founded. 
Vitry  has  a  good  public  hall  and  theatre,  and, 
agreeable  public  walks,  with  some  manufactures  of 
cottonyam  and  hosierv,  hats,  and  leather. 

VITTORIA  (Span.*  riforia),  a  town  of  Spain 
in  Biscay,  cap.  prov.,  on  the  railway  between  Bur- 
gos and  Bayonne,  60  m.  N  W.  tlie  former.  Pop, 
15,569  in  1857.  Vlttoria  consists  of  an  old  and  a 
new  town,  ver>'  different  in  appearance ;  the  latter 
being  clean  and  handsome,  while  the  former  is 
quite  the  contrary.  'Vhe  Plaza  Nueva  has  arcades 
at  its  sides,  under  which  are  very  good  shops :  the 
S.  side  is  occupied  by  the  town  haiu,  and  the  area 
serves  for  a  market'  place.  The  hall  of  the  Bis- 
cavan  S<K;iety,  orphan  asylum,  and  general  hospi- 
tal are  among  the  principal  edifices.  Vittoria  haa 
a  collegiate  and  four  par.  churches,  six  conventual 
establishments,  a  school  of  design,  public  library, 
cabinet  of  coins  and  Roman  antiquities.  Its 
manufactures  comprise  chairs  and  cabinet  fumi* 
ture,  copper  utensils,  earthenware,  cutleiy,  and 
linens,  and  being  one  of  the  principal  entrepota 
for  the  trade  between  Navarre  and  Old  Castile, 
and  the  ports  of  St  Sebastian  and  Bilbao,  it  has  a 
considerable  traffic  in  iron,  wool,  woollen,  and  silk 
fabrics,  articles  of  clothing,  and  colonial  produce. 
Vittoria  is  famous  for  the  decisive  victory  gained 
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ii\  its  vicinity-,  on  the  21st  of  Jane,  1813,  by  the 
Anglo-Spanish  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, over  a  French  army  commanded  by  King 
Joseph  and  Marshal  Jourdan.  Though  the  loss  of 
men  in  the  battle  was  nearly  equal,  the  French 
-were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  ar- 
tillery', baggage,  ammunition,  and  treasure,  and 
obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  across  the  Pyre- 
nees, this  battle  having  all  but  annihilated  their 
power  in  Spain. 

VIZAGAPATAM,  a  sen-port  town  of  British 
India,  presid.  Madras,  coast  of  Coromandel,  cap. 
of  a  district  of  same  name,  in  the  N.  Circars,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  lat.  17°  42'  30"  N., 
long.  83^  24'  £.  It  is  not  a  place  of  any  strength, 
its  only  defensive  works  being  a  thick  wall  enclos- 
ing the  Zillah  court  house,  hospital,  other  Euro- 
pean buildings,  and  a  bazaar  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  bajracks  and  other  public  edifices  are 
outside  this  wall.  A  good  many  well-built 
houses  stretch  along  the  shore ;  but  the  great  in- 
salubrity of  the  town  has  driven  most  of  the  former 
European  residents  to  Waltier,  a  -village  at  some 
little  distance. 

VLADIMIR,  a  government  of  European  Russia, 
between  the  55th  and  57th  degs.  of  N.  lat,  and 
the  d8th  and  43rd  of  E.  long., havingN.  Jaroslavl 
and  Kostroma,  E.  Nijni  Novgorod,  w.  Tver,  and 
S.  Moscow,  Riaisan,  and  Tambof.  Area  estimated 
at  17,600  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,207,908  in  1858.  Surface 
almost  a  level  plain,  watered  by  numerous  rivers, 
the  principal  being  the  Oka  in  the  E.,  the  Wolga 
in  tne  W.,  and  uie  Kliazma,  a  tributar}'  of  the 
Oka,  in  the  centre ;  all  of  which  have,  more  or 
less,  a  NE.  course.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fer- 
tile, and  a  laige  part  of  the  government  is  covered 
with  forests,  marshes,  pools,  and  heaths.  Rye, 
barley,  oats,  summer  and  winter  wheat,  millet, 
peas,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  grown';  but  the  crops 
of  com  are  insufficient  for  the  consumption.  The 
gardens  and  orchards  are  numerous  and  well  at- 
tended to;  and  Vladimir  is  famous  for  its  cherries 
and  apples.  A  good  many  cucumbers  and  some 
hops  are  raised.  Cattle  rearing  is  a  secondary 
business,  and  is  far  behind.  The  forests  are  of 
vast  extent,  those  belonging  to  the  crown  alone 
covering  about  one-ninth  part  of  the  entire  surface. 
Extensive  and  valuable  beds  of  iron  ore  have  been 
found  in  the  forest  of  Mourom ;  and  at  Vixa,  on 
the  Oka,  are  some  of  tiie  most  extensive  iron-works 
in  Russia.  The  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  other 
concurring  circumstances,  have  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  iiihabs.  towards  manufactures,  which 
appear  to  have  succeeded  better  in  this  than  in 
most  other  Russian  governments.  The  cotton 
n^anufacture,  which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive, 
is  principally  carried  on  at  Chouia  and  Ivanova. 
The  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  is  of  less 
importance;  but  about  4,000  hands  are  employed 
in  iron  foundries ;  and  about  1,300  in  glass  and 
crystal  works,  exclusive  of  those  employed  in  tlie 
production  of  leather  and  earthenware.  The 
various  products  of  the  government  are  sent  down 
the  Kliazma  and  Oka,  or  else  to  Moscow,  by 
means  of  land  carriage.  Com,  cotton-twist,  and 
flax,  from  the  neighl^uring  governments  of  Kos- 
troma, Jaroslavl,  and  Nijni  Novgorod,  are  the 
chief  articles  of  import.  Vladimir  is  divided  into 
13  districts;  chieif  towns,  Vladimir,  the  cap., 
Chouia,  and  Mourom. 

Vladimir,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  above  government.,  near  the  Kliazma,  and  on 
one  of  its  small  tributaries,  1 10  m.  £.  by  N.  Mos- 
cow, on  the  railway  to  Novgorod.  Pop.  13,348  in 
1858.  The  town  occupies  a  site  rather  more  ele- 
vated than  the  rest  of  its  government.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  and  earth  rampart,  and  like 
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almost  all  the  ancient  towns  of  Russia  is  divided 
into  three  portions.  Its  principal  street  is  long, 
wide,  and  lined  with  houses,  of  wood  and  stone 
intermixed.  The  cross  streets  are  mostly  mean. 
The  principal  stmcture  is  the  cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  a  square  edifice,  surmounted  by  five 
domes,  and  richly  ornamented  inside,  though 
much  less  magnificent  than  formerly.  There  arc 
about  a  dozen  other  churches.  The  former  palace 
of  the  archbishop  now  serves  for  a  seminary.  The 
govemor's  house,  court7house,  and  g>'m'na8ium, 
are  brick  edifices.  Vladimir  is  not  considered  a 
wealthy  town  or  a  principal  emporium,  owing 
partly  to  its  distance  from  any  laige  navigable 
river)  and  partly  to  the  proximity  of  Moscow. 
Being,  however,  on  the  great  road  to  the  fairs  of 
Nijni  Novgorod  and  Irbit,  and  on  the  grand  line  of 
communication  between  Russia  and  Siberia,  it 
often  presents  a  busy  and  cheerful  aspect.  Some 
of  its  inhabs.  are  occupied  in  making  linen  cloths 
and  leather;  and  many  others  in  the  cultivation 
of  fmit,  particularly  cherries^  which  a^e  grown  iu 
great  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  era  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain ;  some  au< 
thors  place  it  in  the  10th,  and  others  in  the  12th 
century.  Vladimir  was,  however,  the  cap.  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Russia  from  1157  till  1328,  when 
that  distinction  was  transferred  to  Moscow. 

VOGHERA,  a  town  of  N.  luly,  prov.  Pavia. 
on  the  Staffora,  21  m.  E.  by  N.  Alessandria.  Pop. 
13,201  in  1862.  The  town  is  well  built,  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  has  a  good  market-place,  a  mag- 
nificent collegiate  church,  a  Jesuits'  college,  seve- 
ral monasteries,  large  barracks,  and  a  good  hospi- 
tal. It  is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  and  the 
seat  of  a  provincial  court  of  justice ;  it  has  au 
active  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  silk. 

VOLCANO.    See  Lipari  Islands. 

VOLHYNIA,  a  gov.  of  European  Russia,  for- 
merly comprised  in  the  kingd.  of  Poland ;  princi- 
pally between  the  50th  and  52nd  degs.  of  N.  lat., 
and' the  24th  and  29th  of  E.  long.,  having  NW. 
and  N.  the  govs,  of  Grodno  and  Minsk,  E.  and  SE. 
Kief,  S.  Podolia,  SW.  Austrian  Poland,  and  W. 
the  palatinate  of  Lublin.  Area  estimated  at 
27,500  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,528,328  in  1858.  It  is  in 
general  an  undulating  plain ;  and  the  hills,  which 
are  the  last  ramifications  of  the  Carpathians, 
though  they  nowhere  rise  to  300  (L  above  the  sea, 
give  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  scenery.  The 
Bug  rises  in  this  prov. :  the  other  principal  rivers 
are  the  Styr  and  Goryne,  tributaries  of  the  Pripetz. 
Along  some  of  these  are  extensive  marshes  and 
beds  of  turf;  but  in  general  the  land  is  very  fer- 
tile, producing  at  an  average,  a  considerable  sur- 
plus of  com  above  the  consumption.  A  good  deal 
of  flax  and  hemp  is  also  grown.  A^culture  is, 
however,  not  more  advanced  than  in  the  rest  of 
Russian  Poland,  and  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
particularly  the  former,  are  much  neglected.  Tlio 
climate,  though  comparatively  mild,  is  not  warm 
enough  for  the  vine.  The  forests  comprise  oak, 
beech,  lindens,  firs,  and  pines,  and  are  very  ex- 
tensive, though  only  about  44,754  deciatincs  of 
forest  land  belong  to  the  crown.  The  pastures 
are  excellent^  and  well  adapted  for  the  fattening 
of  cattle ;  a  good  many  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry 
are  kept.  Volhyiiia  has  a  breed  of  horses  smaller 
than  the  generality  of  those  of  Poland.  Fishing 
is  an  occupation  of  some  importance;  bog-iron, 
mill-stones,  potter's  clay,  nitre,  and  flint  are 
among  the  mineral  products.  Though  agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  Volhynia  is  greater 
than  that  of  most  other  parts  of  Russian  Poland. 
The  women  almost  everj'wherc  spin  and  weave 
different  fabrics ;  and  leather,  glass,  and  earthcnr 
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ware,  paper,  potash,  tar,  and  charcoal,  are  gene- 
rally made.  The  principal  exports  are  com, 
cattle,  hides,  flour,  wool,  wax,  honey,  and  other 
rural  produce.  The  trade  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  there  are  about 
40,000  in  the  gov.  The  rest  of  the  pop.  consbts 
of  Rusniaks,  with  Poles  in  the  towns,  and  some 
(treat  Russians,  g^'psies,  Tartars,  Moldavians,  and 
(lermans.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the 
Greek,  or  united  church.  Yolhvnia  is  divided 
into  12  districts ;  principal  town,  Zytomar  or  Jito- 
mir,  the  cap.  A  large  annual  fair  is  held  at  Easter 
at  Benlitchef.  Public  education  appears  to  be 
less  backward  in  this  than  in  most  of  the  Russian 
governments.  Volhynia,  like  Podolia,  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  military 'governor  of  Kief,  but  is  one 
of  the  Polish  provmces,  which  preserves,  in  some 
degree,  its  ancient  constitution  and  laws. 

VOLOGDA,  the  largest  government  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  after  that  of  Archangel,  between  the 
58th  and  64th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  38th  and 
60th  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  Archangel,  W.  Olonetz 
and  Novgorod,  S.  Jaroslavl,  Kostroma,  and  Viatka, 
and  E.  the  Ouralian  Mountains,  separating  it 
from  Tobolsk.  Area  estimated  at  147,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  951,593  in  1858.  Except  in  the  E.,  where  it 
is  covered  with  the  Ouralian  Mountains,  the  sur- 
face generallv  is  undulating,  comprised  in  the 
basin  of  the  ]^.  Dwina,  which  is  its  largest  river. 
The  general  slope  is  accordingly  to  the  NW.  In 
the  S.  and  SW.  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  elsewhere  it 
is  sandy  or  thin,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
is  covered  with  marshes  and  forests  of  pine,  birch, 
and  oak.  Though  the  climate  varies  with  the 
situation,  it  is,  speaking  generally,  very  severe ;  it 
is  far,  however,  from  being  unhealthv,  and  in- 
sUnces  of  longevity  are  nequent.  I'he  grains 
principally  cultivated  are  rj'e  and  barley ;  but  the 
produce  o'f  com  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption. 
Hemp,  flax,  and  hops  succeed,  as  do  beans  and 
peas.  Cattle  and  horses  are  numerous  and  good ; 
but  a  lari^e  part  of  the  government  being  unoccu- 
pied and  m  a  state  of  nature,  the  <ihase  necessarily 
occupies  much  attention.  The  forests,  which  are 
its  principal  source  of  wealth,  are  of  great  extent, 
those  of  the  crown  only  covering  29,558,000  de- 
ciatines  of  land,  (iranite,  marble,  salt,  flints, 
copper  and  iron,  arc  all  obtained  in  Vologda.  There 
are  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
principally  for  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  soap, 
leather,  potash,  glass  wares,  and  paper.  Distilla- 
tion is  also  very  extensivelv  earned  on.  Furs, 
tallow,  pitch,  wooden  articles,  masts  and  tim- 
ber, turpentine,  and  other  raw  products,  are  the 
great  articles  of  export;  being  sent,  for  the 
most  part,  into  the  governments  of  Archangel  and 
Tobolsk. 

The  pop.  is  principally  Russian,  but  include  some 
Zyrians  or  Suijans  of* Finnish  stock;  and  in  the 
N.  are  some  wandering  Samoyede  tribes.  Public 
instmction,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  is 
verv  limited ;  but  it  has  been  materially  increased 
of  fate  years.  This  territory  is  divided  into  10 
districts:  the  chief  towns  are  Vologda,  the  cap., 
and  Ustiug-Veliki. 

Vologda,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  above  government,  near  its  SW.  extremity, 
852  m.  E.  by  S.  Petersburg.  Pop.  16,425  in  1858. 
Tlie  town  is' built  on  both  sides  the  river  Vologda, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Russia.  Most  part  of  iu  houses  are  stiU 
of  wood,  but  the  buildings  in  stone  are  increasing, 
and  several  of  its  churches  are  of  that  material.  It 
has  two  cathedrals,  one  of  which  was  rebuilt  in 
1 832,  The  palaces  of  the  archbishop  and  governor, 
the  prison,  gj'mnasium,  hospital,  various  asylums, 
and  an  episcopal  seminary,  arc  conspicuous  odi- 
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fices.  Near  the  town  is  a  famous  oonyent,  founded 
in  1371. 

Vologda  has  manufactores  of  soap,  potash,  cord- 
age, bells,  and  tallow  candles ;  for  which  last  it  ia 
famous  over  all  the  N.  of  Russia.  Its  trade  is 
principally  with  the  Baltic,  Germany,  and  England ; 
and  also  with  Siberia,  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
Chinese  empire. 

VOLTEKRA  (an.  Volaterro!),  a  town  of  central 
Italy,  prov.  Pisa,  on  a  steep  hill  near  a  small  tri- 
butarv  of  the  Cecina.  38  m.  SW.  Florence.  Pop. 
13,090  in  1862.  Voltem  has  a  citadel,  now  used 
as  a  prison;  a  hospital,  a  cathedral,  and  many 
other  churches;  a  large  and  fine  town-hall,  *a 
theatre,  a  Piarist  coll^,  and  a  seminary.  Its 
inhabs.  are  principally  agriculturists,  but  a  few  of 
them  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware vases  and  plaster  figures. 

Dion.  Halicamassus,  assigns  to  Volterra  a  place 
among  the  12  principal  cities  of  ancient  Etruria, 
and  the  extent  of  its  remains,  its  massive  walls, 
vast  sepulchral  chambers,  and  numerous  objects  of 
Etrascan  art  suffice  to  show  its  antique  splendour 
and  importance,  and  claim  for  it  that  rank.  Its 
walls  were  formed,  as  may  yet  be  seen,  of  huge 
massive  stones,  pled  on  each  other  without 
cement;  and  their  circuit,  which  is  still  distinctly- 
marked,  embraced  a  circumference  of  between  3 
and  4  m.  Two  of  its  original  gates  are  still  in 
existence :  one,  called  the  Gate  of  Hercules,  con- 
sisting of  2  arches,  is  in  a  very  perfect  state,  and 
the  other  leads  to  an  ancient  Etruscan  burial- 
ground,  in  which  are  some  remarkable  tombe. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  colony  and  a  munici- 
piuro,  and  the  walls  of  the  modem  town,  2  m.  in 
circuit,  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Emperor 
Otho,  and  are  still  in  good  preservation.  There 
are  several  other  Roman  antiquities,  including  a 
piscina  and  what  are  called  the  baths  of  Otho. 
Voltem  has  also  a  public  museum,  containing^ 
numerous  remains  of  antiquity  discovered  in  the 
neiglibourhood.  Persius,  the  satirist,  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Voltcna, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  a.d.  34. 

VORONEJE,  or  WORONETZ,  a  gov.  of  Eurt>- 
pean  Russia,  between  lat  489  40'  and  53^  N.,  and 
Sifi  and  439  E.  long. ;  having  N.  the  govs.  Riazan 
and  Tambof;  E.  Saratof  and  the  territory  of  the 
Don  Cossacks;  S.  the  latter  and  the  gov.  of  Eka- 
terinoslaf ;  and  W.  KharkofT,  Kouisk,  and  Orlof. 
Area  estimated  at  25,600  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,980,859 
in  1858.  Surface  undulating,  and  soil  in  general 
good ;  this  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive govs,  in  the  empire.  Principal  rivers,  the 
Don  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  Climate  com- 
paratively mild ;  the  rivers  being  covered  with  ice 
for  only  two  or  three  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
gov.  producing  most  of  the  products  of  temperate 
climates.  Of  6,876,000  decuttines  (1  deciat»2*7 
acres)  comprised  in  the  gov.  the  arable  lands  have 
been  estimated  to  include  2,71 1,800,  pasture  lands, 
2,818,000  do.,  and  forests,  620,755  do.  In  good 
years  a  surplus  Lb  raised  of  about  1,500,000  chet- 
wcrts  of  com  beyond  the  home  consumption. 
Besides  wheat,  peas,  and  beans,  poppies,  tobacco, 
hemp,  and  flax  are  grown ;  and,  in  the  gardens, 
melons,  cucumbers,  and  onions  in  large  quantities. 
Water  melons  are  cultivated  for  the  markets  of 
Moscow  and  Petersburg,  being  plauted  in  open 
fields  covering  whole  acres  of  land.  In  some  parts 
canes  and  reeds  are  used  for  fuel,  but  in  general 
the  forests  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  fire-wood. 
Oaks  are  numerous  and  luxuriant;  pine  woods  are 
few.  Honey  is  an  important  product.  Iron,  lime- 
stone, and  saltpetre  are  among  the  minerals. 
Manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  other  fabrics 
are  rapidly  increasing.    The  exports  from  the  gov. 
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consist  principally  of  oom,  cattle,  skinSi  honey, 
wax,  and  fruits. 

This  Qov.  is  divided  into  12  districts :  chief  town, 
Yoioneje,  the  cap.  Except  a  colony  of  Grennans 
near  Ostrogojok  and  some  gypsies,  the  pop.  con- 
sists in  the  S.  of  Cossacks  and  vVhlte  Rossians,  in 
the  N.  of  Great  Russians.  Yoroneje  is  under  the 
same  governor-general  with  Riazan,  Orel,  Tambof, 
andSaratoC 

Yoroneje,  a  town  of  Rossia,  cap.  of  the  ahove 
gov.,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Don,  and  290  m.  SS£.  Moscow. 
Pop.  40,439  in  1858.  The  town  sUnds  on  a  steep 
height,  and  might  easily  he  rendered  a  fortress  of 
Some  strength,  as  it  is  not  commanded  by  any 
other  hill,  and  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  marsh 
for  several  months  of*  the  year.  It  consists  of 
three  portions,  the  upper  town,  lower  town,  and 
suburbs.  It  has  some  spacious  streets,  but  a  great 
many  which  are  very  mean :  the  suburbs  are  black 
and  gloomy.  The  principal  street  has  a  noble 
appearance,  its  sides  being  lined  with  massy  and 
handsome  edifices,  many  of  them  the  property  of 
the  crown,  as  the  governor's  and  vice-governor's 
houses,  the  tribunius,  post-office,  and  commissariat 
academy.  The  Moscow  (Moskovkaya)  street  is 
also  very  fine,  and  in  it  are  the  archbishop's 
palace,  with  an  adjoining  cathedral. 

Yoroneje  has  18  stone  churches,  2  convents,  an 
exchanj^e  or  ffogtinol-dvoTj  for  the  warehousing, 
exhibition,  and  sale  of  merchandise,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  schools  for  the  children  of  the  dei^pjy, 
military,  civil  employes  and  citizens,  a  hospital 
for  810  sick  persons,  and  a  military  orphan  asylum,  i 
It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  S.  of  j 
Russia,  and  its  merchants  carry  on  a  lucrative 
trade  with  the  Black  Sea,  Crimea,  and  Turkey, 
and  travel  annually  to  Tobolsk,  to  buy  furs,  which 
they  afterwards  take  to  the  great  German  fairs. 
The  town  has  also  some  soap,  tallow,  leather,  and 
woollen  cloth  factories. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  among  the  oldest  Russian 
towns,  and  is  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  12th 
century.  Here  Peter  the  Great  built  a  palace  and 
established  a  dockyard  and  arsenal ;  but  the  latter 
establishments  were  afterwards  removed  succes- 
sively to  Ustea,  Tavrof,  and  Rostof ;  and  nearly 
all  traces  of  the  palace  and  magazines  have  been 
obliterated  by  the  frequent  fires  which  the  town 
has  since  suffered. 

YOSGES,  a  d«^p.  of  France,  reg.  NE.,  princi- 
pally between  the480  and  49^  lat.,  and  the  6^  and 
7^^  of  K.  long.,  having  N.  the  d^ps.  Meurthe  and 
and  Meuse,  E.  the  dc^p.  of  the  Rhine,  S.  Haute- 
Saone,  and  W.  Haute-Mame.  Area,  607,995 
hectares.  Pop.  415,485  in  1861.  This  ddp.  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Yosges  (Germ.  Wasffau) 
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mountains,  A  chain  which  extends  parallel  with 
the  Rhino,  separating  the  ddps.  of  Haute  and 
Ras-Rhin  on  the  E.  from  those  of  Haute-Saone, 
Yosges,  and  Meurthe  on  the  W.,  stretching  also 
into  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  terminating  to  the  NK. 
in  Mont  Tonnerre.  These  mountains  usually  rise 
between  4,000  and  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
their  summits  are  covered  with  snow  for  most  part 
of  the  year.  They  send  off  a  remarkable  continua- 
tion, the  Faucilles  mountains,  E.  and  W.  through 
this  d^.,  by  the  ramifications  of  which  nearly  its 
whole  surface  is  covered.  The  Moselle,  Meusc, 
Meurthe,  Madon,  and  Saone  rise  in  this  ddp.,  all 
of  which,  except  the  Sadne,  have  a  N.  course. 
Small  lakes  are  numerous.  The  arable  land, 
which  is  said  to  comprise  244,745  hectares,  is  not 
generally  fertile;  the  meadows  comprise  76,330 
hectares;  woods,  129,474  hectares;  and  heaths 
and  wastes,  86,550  hectares.  In  a  portion  of  the 
dep.  called  '  the  plain,'  to  the  W.  or  Epinal,  agri- 
culture is  well  advanced.  The  land  is  divided 
into  very  small  properties;  so  much  so,  that  of 
148,699  properties  subject  to  the  contrib,  foncwre^ 
87,600  are  assessed  at  less*  than  5  francs,  and  only 
43  at  1,000  francs  or  upwards.  Tlie  rearing  of 
stock  is  the  most  important  branch  of  husbandry, 
and  a  greater  number  of  cattle  are  kept  in  this  than 
in  any  other  of  the  NE.  ddps.  Sheep  are  less 
numerous,  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  is  said 
not  to  exceed  45,000  kilogr.  The  annuid  produce 
of  cheese  may  be  about  20,000  kilogr. ;  and  that 
of  wine  (of  very  indifferent  (]^uality)  about  150,000 
hectolitres;  about  120,000  kilogr.  of  hope  are  an- 
nually sent  to  Paris.  Cherries  are  grown  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  ddp.  is  famous  for  its  kir^hen- 
uxuser,  A  good  many  hogs  are  fattened  in  the 
mountains.  The  forests  abound  in  good  fir 
timber,  great  quantities  of  which  are  floated  down 
the  rivers  as  deals  and  rough  timber.  Iron  is  the 
chief  mineral  product ;  but  it  also  produce«i  coal, 
argentiferous  lead,  copper,  manganese,  granite, 
marble,  and  porphyry',  though  many  of  these 
resources  are  much  neglected.  The  manufacture 
of  steel  and  iron  goods  hold  the  first  rank.  Knives 
and  forks  are  made  at  Bniy^res;  bayonets  at 
Sionne,  and  nails  at  Neufchateau ;  plate  iron  is 
made  in  larj^e  quantities  at  various  phioes ;  and 
Plombi^res  is  famous  for  its  cutlery.  Cotton 
stufl^  are  made  in  the  arronds.  of  Remiremont  and 
St.  Did,  Lace,  musical  instruments,  barrels,  and 
wooden  shoes  are  considerable  articles  of  manu- 
facture ;  and  there  are  various  glass  and  marble 
works,  tanneries,  and  breweries.  Yosges  is  divided 
into  5  arronds. :  chief  towns,  Epinal,  the  cap. ; 
Mirecourt,  Neufchftteau,  Romiremont,  and  St. 
Did. 


W. 


"IXTAAL,  a    river  of  the  Netherlands.      See  I 
^^    Rhine. 

WAGRAM,  a  village  of  the  archduchy  of  Ans-  | 
tria,  countrj'  below  the  Enns,  on  the  left  bank  of  j 
the  Rossbach,  11  m.  NE.  Yienna.  This  village 
is  celebrated  in  military  history  for  the  great  bat^  i 
tie  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1800, 1 
by  the  French  army  under  Napoleon,  and  the  i 
Austrians  under  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  former  [ 
gained  a  complete  victory ;  the  Austrians  lost , 
above  20,000  men  taken  prisoners,  besides  a  vast 
number  killed  and  wounded.  This  victory  led  to 
an  armistice,  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Schcenbrun. 


WAKEFIELD,  a  parL  bor.,  market-town,  and 
par.  6f  England,  W.  Riding,  co.  York,  lower  div. 
of  Agbrigg,  weapont  Agbngg  and  Morley,  on  the 
Calder,  30  m.  SW.  York,  9  m.  S.  Leeds,  and  181 
m.  N.  London  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop. 
of  par.  85,739,  and  of  pari.  bor.  28,15.0  in  18G1. 
Area  of  par.,  comprising  the  townships  of  Wake- 
field, Stanley-cura-Wreuthorpe,  Alverthorpe-with- 
Thomes,  and  the  chapelry  of  Hurbury,  9,390 
acres.  The  pari.  bor.  includes  only  the  township 
of  Wakefield,  with  small  portions  of  Alverthorpe 
and  Stanley.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  lull  slopuig  to  the  river,  which  is  here 
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crossed  by  a  handMme  stone  bridge  of  nine  arches. 
It  is  well  built,  the  houses  being  mostly  of  brick ; 
streets  spacious  and  regular,  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas;  and,  since  1839,  the  town  has  been 
plentifully  supplied  with  pare  water  by  the  W. 
Waterworks  Company.  The  market-place  is 
small,  but  is  well  supplied  with  butohers'  meat, 
fruity  vegetables,  and  other  articles. 

Wakefield  is  one  of  the  principal  country  com 
markets  in  England;  and  the  new  com  exchange 
at  the  head  of  Westgate  is  in  all  respects  suitable 
for  the  dispatoh  of  the  important  business  of  which 
it  is  the  centre.  On  the  SW.  side  of  Wakefield 
township  the  buildings  advance  in  a  continuous 
street  into  that  of  Alverthorpe,  now  embodied  in 
the  pari.  bor. ;  and  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town, 
and  in  Stanley  township,  are  a  great  nian3r  build- 
ings known  by  the  name  of  East  Moor,  which  also 
form  part  of  the  bor.,  which  farther  comprises  the 
small  village  of  Thomes  on  the  S.  The  latter  is 
connected  with  the  town  by  an  almost  continuous 
line  of  houses  and  warehouses.  The  parish  church 
of  All  Saints  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  English 
architecture,  156  ft.  in  length,  and  69  ft  in  width, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  retaining 
few  of  its  ancient  features.  It  has  a  square  tower, 
with  battlements  and  pinnacles,  surmounted  by  a 
spire,  237  ft,  in  height,  said  to  be  the  highest  in 
the  CO.  The  church  of  SL  John,  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  erected  in  1795,  was,  in  1815, 
render^  parochial  jointly  with  All  Saints.  There 
are  6  other  churches,  and  numerous  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  Friends,  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Baptists.  In  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  projecting 
from  its  E.  side,  is  a  richly  ornamented  Gothic 
chapel,  30  ft.  in  length  by  24  m  breadth,  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Edward  III.,  but  rebuilt  and 
decorated  by  Edward  IV.  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  his*  father,  Kichard,  duke  of  York,  and 
his  partisans  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  In  the 
market-place  is  a  Doric  cross,  with  an  open  colon- 
nade supporting  a  dome,  and  containing  a  room  in 
which  the  street  commissioners  transact  business, 
The  music  saloon,  subscription  librar}*,  and  news- 
room, in  Wood  Street,  is  a  handsome  building. 
Here,  also,  is  a  literar}'  and  philosophical  society, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  a  masonic  lodge,  and  a 
theatre.  The  new  and  commodious  com  exchange, 
at  the  top  of  VVcstgate,  contains,  exclusive  of  the 
exchange  and  several  offices  and  shops,  a  very 
large  assembly-room,  with  ante-rooms.  The 
building  called*  the  Tammv  Hall,  for  the  exhibi- 
tion and  sale  of  woollens,  has  long  been  occupied 
as  a  worsted  manufactory.  The  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1592,  and 
since  enriched  by  various  privato  benefactions,  has 
a  considerable  mcomc,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation.  It  is  open,  free  of  ex])ense.  to 
the  sons  of  the  inhabs.  desirous  of  a  classical  edu- 
cation, and  has  upwards  of  90  scholars.  It  has  an 
attached  writing  school,  and  4  exhibitions  to 
Cambridge  and  1  to  Oxford.  Some  very  distin  ■ 
guished  personages  have  been  educated  in  this 
school,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  John 
Potter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  author  of  the 
popular  and  excellent  work  on  Grecian  antiqui- 
ties, a  native  of  the  town ;  Dr.  Radcliffe,  founder 
of  the  library  at  Oxfonl  which  bears  his  name, 
also  a  native  of  the  town ;  and  Dr.  Bentley,  the 
eminent  critic  and  scholar,  a  native  of  Oulton,  in 
tlie  vicinity.  Tlic  green-coat  nchool,  founded  in 
1707,  with  an  income  of  above  500/.  a  year,  clothes 
and  instructs  about  75  boys  and  50  girls;  and 
among  other  scliools  is  a  charity  school  for  106 
poor  boys  and  50  giris,  2  national  schools,  esta- 
blished in  1832,  a  school  of  industry,  a  Lancastrian 


and  several  Sunday  schools ;  in  all  affording  in- 
stmction  to  nearly  2,000  children.  The  pro- 
prietary school,  opened  in  1884.  is  a  fine  buildmg, 
m  which  about  200  pupils  receive  a  classical  and 
commercial  education.  The  West  Riding  Pauper 
Lunatic  Asylum,  erected  in  1817,  1  m.  NE.  of 
the  town,  is  a  noble  building,  capable  of  accom- 
modating above  400  patients.  A  dispensary 
and  fever  ward  was  established  a  few  years  since ; 
and  there  are  well-endowed  almshouses  for  both 
sexes. 

Wakefield  had  formerly  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  woollens  and  worsted  yam,  but  this,  owing 
to  the  superior  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  manu- 
facture enjoyed  by  other  places,  or  their  greater 
attention  to  the  business,  has  greatly  declined ; 
still,  however,  a  considerable  business  is  carried 
on  in  the  manufacture  of  spinning  worsted  and  in 
dyeing ;  and  it  is  an  important  mart,  not  merely 
for  com,  but  also  for  wool  and  cattle.  Great 
quantities  of  wool  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  countr}'  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  wool 
factors ;  the  cattle  fairs  held  every  fortnight  are 
very  extensive ;  malting  is  also  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  and  there  is  a  soap-work  at 
Walton  in  the  vicinity.  The  coal  mines  in  the 
parish  employ  a  great  many  hands. 

Wakefield,'  though  In  an  inland  situation,  com- 
municates by  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  and 
various  canals  with  Leeds,  Hull,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool,  and  several  branch  railways  lead  from 
the  town  to  the  difierent  collieries  in  the  vicinity. 
The  North  Midland  railway  from  Leeds  to  Derby- 
passes  by  Oakenshaw,  1^  m.  S£.  firom  the  towii, 
and  the  Leeds  and  Manchester  railway  passes  the 
S.  end  of  the  town.  There  are  two  railway  sta- 
tions. The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
constable  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  Quarter 
sessions  are  held  in  the  court-house,  a  handsome 
edifice  in  Wood  Street,  and  petty  sessions  for  the 
district  in  the  court-house  every.  Monday  by  the 
CO.  magistrates.  A  court  for  petty  causes,' and  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  6L,  is  held  every  three 
weeks  by  the  steward  of  the  manor.  Here  is  also 
the  W. 'riding  register  ofiice,  the  officer  of  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  and  the  rolls  office  for  the  ex- 
tensive manor  of  Wakefield.  The  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  W.  riding  of  Yorkshire  is  at  Wake- 
field ;  it  is  built  on  an  improved  plan,  and  <»m- 
prises  a  tread-mill,  307  cells,  separate  yards,  a 
chapel,  and  was  considerably  improved  and  en- 
larged in  1843.  The  prisoners  are  employed  in 
weaving  coarse  cloths  and  calicoes.  The  Inform 
Act  conferred  on  Wakefield,  for  the  first  time,  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Keg. 
electors,  1,108  in  1865. 

At  the  era  of  Domesday  Survey,  Wakefield, 
with  its  dependencies,  was'  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  The  battle  of  Wakefield,  fought  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  town,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1460,  was  one  of  the  most  important  gained  by 
the  Lancastrians  during  the  civil  wars ;  the  latter, 
under  Queen  Margaret,  having  totally  defeated 
the  Yorkists  under  the  Duke  of  York,  who  fell  in 
the  battle,  and  whose  son,  the  Earl  of  Budand, 
was  assassinated  immediately  thereafter.  In  1554, 
Wakefield  was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
The  manor,  which  extends  for  more  than  30  m. 
W.  of  the  town,  including  above  150  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  hamlet<«,  and  about  one-eighth  part  of 
the  entire  pop.  of  Yorkshire  has  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  since  1700,  and  was 
devised  by  the  late  duke  to  his  son-in-law,  Walter 
Sackvile  Lane  Fox.  Market  days,  Fridays,  and 
cveri'  alternate  Wednesday,  for  cattle  and'  sheep. 
Fairs,  July  4th  and  5th,  and  Nov.  11th  and  12th, 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  hardware. 


WALCHEREN 

WALCHEREN,  the  most  W.  of  the  islands  of 
IToliand,  prov.  Zealand,  between  the  E.  and  W. 
Scheldt,  having  on  the  W.  the  N.  sea,  or  Atlantic, 
and  on  the  E.  the  Narrow  Channel,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  Island  of  Beveland.  It  is  of 
a  compact  circular  shape;  length,  E.  and  W., 
about  12  m. ;  greatest  breadth  10  m.  Pop.  about 
45,000.  The  surface  is  quite  level,  and  below 
high  water  maik.  Its  W.  side,  or  that  facing  the 
N.  sea,  is  defended  against  its  encroachments 
partly  and  principally  by  a  line  of  sandhill?,  or 
dunesj  and  partly  (at  \7.  Capelle)  by  a  very 
strong  dyke :  its  sides,  washed  by  the  E.  and  W. 
Scheldt,  are  also  defended  by  prodigious  dykes. 
This  is  the  most  fertile,  most  populous,  and  best 
cultivated  of  all  the  Dutch  islands ;  the  inhabs. 
are  mostly  in  easy  circumstances,  and  besides 
Middleburg,  the  cap.,  it  has  the  towns  of  Flush- 
ing and  Yere,  and  several  flourishing  villages.  It 
produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  madder, 
considerable  quantities  of  the  last  being  sent  to 
England.  The  climate,  though  not  injurious  to 
natives,  is  apt  to  exercise  an  unfavourable  in- 
fluence over  strangers.  This  was  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  result  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  of 
the  British  troops  to  Walcheren  under  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  in  1809 :  a  great  proportion  of  the  force 
died  on  the  spot  from  the  attacks  of  a  malignant 
marsh  fever,  while  many  of  those  who  survived 
had  their  constitution  shattered  for  ever. 

WALDECK,  a  principality  of  W.  Germany, 
consisting  of  two  separate  portions,  the  most 
southerly  and  principal  of  which  has  Prussian 
Westphalia  on  the  N.  and  W.,  while  the  most 
northerly  and  smaller,  including  the  town  of 
Pyrmont  and  adjacent  territory,  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  Lippe-Detmold  and  Hanover.  Ag- 
gregate area,  466  sq.  m.  Pop.  58,604  in  1861. 
Surface  hiUy,  having  a  mean  elevation  of  1,000  ft. 
above  the  sea:  its  mean  annual  temp,  is  about 
45^0  Fah.  Both  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont  belong 
to  the  basin  of  the  Weser ;  principal  rivers,  the 
Eder,  Diemel,  and  Emmer.  About  152,300  mor- 
gen  of  land,  or  nearly  one-third  part  of  the  sui^ 
face,  is  covered  with  forests.  It  produces  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  com  for  home  consumption,  with 
potatoes,  miit  of  various  kinds,  and  flax.  Cattle 
breeding  is  an,  important  branch  of  industry. 
Copper,  iron,  salt,  alabaster,  marble,  and  slates  are 
raised,  and  a  laige  proportion  of  the  prince's  re- 
venue is  derived  from  the  mineral  waters  of  Pjr- 
mont,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  spas  of  Ger-w 
many.  Manufactures  unimportant ;  those  of  iron 
goods,  which  were  formerly  considerable,  having, 
of  late  years,  greatly  declined :  at  present  the 
principal  are  those  of  linen  and  woollen  stufls, 
paper,  leather,  and  cotton  hosiery.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  fine  wool,  com,  cattle,  iron,  mineral 
waters,  and  a  few  manufactured  articles. 

The  constitution  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the 
diet  consisting  of  18  mems.  of  the  nobility,*  13  re- 
presentatives of  towns,  and  10  deputies  flrom  the 
rural  districts.  The  diet  has  the  voting  of  the 
supplies,  but  most  part  of  the  public  business  is 
carried  on  by  a  committee  consisting  of  three 
mems.  from  each  of  the  three  estates  composing 
the  diet.  The  public  revenue,  in  1862,  amounted 
to  65,3102.,  and  the  expenditure  to  66,573^ 
Arolsen,  a  town  of  above  2,000  inhabs.  on  the 
Aar,  is  the  cap.  and  seat  of  gov.  P^Tmont,  on 
tlie  Emmer,  one  of  the  oldest  watering-places  in 
Europe,  with  above  3,000  resident  inhabitants, 
is  the  other  principal  town.  Waldeck-Pyrmont 
holds  the  29th  place  in  the  German  confederacy, 
and   contributes  866   men    to    the    confederate 
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See  England  and  Wales. 


WALES  (NEW  SOUTH).  See  Austral- 
asia. 

WALLACHIA  and  MOLDAVIA,  also  called 
RouMANiA  (anc.  Dacta)^  two  contiguous  princi- 
palities of  SE.  Europe,  provisionally  united  since 
1861,  and  nominally  included  in  European  Tur- 
key, but  really  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
They  lie  principally  between  44P  and  49°  N.  lat., 
and  280  and  29^  30'  E.  long.,  and  are  together  of 
a  crescent  shape,  enclosing  Transylvania  on  the 
W.  and  NW.  Wallachia  comprises  the  S.,  and 
Moldavia  the  E.  and  K.  parts  of  the  united  terri- 
tory. The  former  has  on  the  N.  Transylvania, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  some  branches  of 
the  Carpathians  and  Moldavia,  and  from  the  VV. 
round  by  the  SW.  to  the  SE.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Danube,  which  di\ddes  it  from  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia. Moldavia  has  on  the  N.  and  E.  the  Pruth, 
the  boundarv  of  the  Russian  prov.  of  Bessarabia, 
on  the  W,  t^e  Bukowine  and  lYansr^'lvania,  and 
on  the  S.  Wallachia.  The  Sereth  forms  the 
principal  line  of  demarcation  between  the  princi- 
palities. The  area  and  population  of  the  united 
principalities  is  calculated  at — 


AKftIn 

Sqou*  UilM 

27,500 
17,020 

in  1M4 

PopnlaiioD 
In  1860 

2,400,921 
1,600,000 

4,000,921 

Wallachia.    .    . 
Moldavia   .    .    . 

Total   .    .    . 

2,324,000 
1,2W,000 

44,620 

3,578,000 

Enumerations  of  the  people  took  place  in  Wal- 
lachia in  1844  and  1860 ;  but  there  has  been  no 
census  in  Moldavia,  and  the  above  figures  are 
onlv  estimates.  Jhe  capital  of  the  principalities 
and  seat  of  the  government,  Bucharest,  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of  1860,  a  population 
of  124,734.  The  same  census  showed  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  the  male  over  the  female  popu- 
lation in  Wallachia.  Among  the  inhabitants  are 
nearly  500,000  gipsies. 

Physicai  Geography  and  Products, — The  Car- 
pathians, where  thev  separate  these  provs.  from 
Transylvania,  usually  vary  in  height  between 
8,000  and  5,000  feet,  though  some  summits  rise 
to  7,000  or  8,000  feet  in  elevation.  From  these 
mountains  the  surface  gradually  declines  to  the 
S.  and  E.,  through  regions  of  a  most  picturesque 
character,  and  hill  ranges  and  valleys  of  great 
fertility,  till  it  terminates  in  a  level  and  marshy 
plain  from  12  to  20  leagues  in  breadth,  which, 
with  parts  of  Bulgaria  and  Bessarabia,  constitutes 
what  ma^  be  considered  the  second  in  point  of 
size  and  importance  of  the  great  European  plains. 
The  whole  country  is  thoroughly  well  watered, 
being  intersected  by  several  lar;g^e  affluents  of  the 
Danube,  most  of  which  are  navigable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  which  annually  inundate 
the  surrounding  country.  The  winter  is  very 
severe,  particularly  in  Moldavia,  which  is  open  to 
the  full  force  of  the  NE.  wind.  The  Danube, 
with  its  various  tributaries,  is  generally  frozen 
over  for  six  weeks,  during  which  period  the  ice  is 
often  strong  enough  to  bear  the  passage  of  the 
heaviest  artillerv.  In  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year  the  snow  is  so  very  thick  that  the  commu- 
nication is  everywhere  carried  on  bv  means  of 
sledges.  A  damp  spring  succeeds.  In  May  the 
summer  bursts  in  on  a  sudden,  and  then,  though 
the  heat  during  the  day  be  excessive,  the  nights 
are  frequently  cool,  or  even  cold.  The  pleasantest 
season  is  the  autumn,  from  September  to  the 
middle  of  November.  The  climate  cannot  be  said 
to  be  unhealthv;  but  in  the  plains  along  the 
Danube  endemic  fevers  occasionally  prevail,  and 
in  tlie  hill  region  goitres  are  extremelv  common. 
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Kartbqtiakcfl  sometimes  occur,  but  happily  they 
are  rarely  violent  Most  part  of  the  country  to- 
>vards  the  Danube  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  soil ; 
elsewhere  tertiary  and  calcareous,  and  in  the 
Carpathians  primary  formations  are  prevalent. 
In  the  latter,  ores  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  iron, 
copper,  and  other  metols  are  found,  and  several 
mines  were  opened  during  the  Russian  occupation 
of  these  provinces.  At  present,  except  salt  mines, 
few  others  are  wrought,  and  the  gold  obtained  is 
chiefly  by  washing  the  river  deposits,  an  occu- 
pation almost  solely  confined  to  the  gipies,  who 
pay  their  tribute  partly  in  gold  dust.  Petroleum, 
sulphur,  nitre,  and  coal  are  met  with,  but  not 
much  sought  after.  The  salt  of  Wallachia,  which 
18  of  the  purest  kind,  forms  an  article  of  sale  in 
all  the  bazaars  of  the  country.  Oak,  pine,  fir, 
Ix^ech,  maple,  elm,  ash,  walnut,  and  white  mul- 
berry arc  the  chief  forest  trees.  The  climate  is 
unsuitable  for  the  fig  and  olive,  but  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  and  apricots  come  to  perfection 
with  little  culture.  Asparagus  is  indigenous; 
cabbages  and  artichokes  grow  to  a  great  size,  and 
cucumbers  and  melons  are  among  the  principal 
articles  of  food.  Deer,  wild  goats,  and  bares  are 
very  numerous.  Wolves,  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
come  down  from  the  mountains  and  commit  much 
devastation  among  the  flocks  and  herds;  but  at 
other  times,  like  the  bears  and  other  wild  animals 
in  these  provs.,  they  rarely  attack  man. 

iMnd  and  Agriculture.-^The  land  principally 
belongs  to  the  nobles,  or  bot/artj  though  it  is  seldom 
cultivated  by  them  on  their  own  account.  No 
regular  system  seems  to  be  pursued  as  respects  the 
arrangeinents  between  the  landholders  and  culti- 
vators ;  but,  for  tlie  most  part,  the  cultivators  pay 
to  their  landlords  a  tithe  of  their  whole  produce  of 
com,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  bound  to 
pa^'  the  land-tax  and  other  burdens,  and  to  work 
thirty  days  in  the  year  for  their  landlords.  Owing 
to  their  'subdiHsion  among  ^e  children,  on  the 
death  of  a  parent,  there  are  now  but  few  large  pro- 
perties. The  mode  of  tillage  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  in  other  parts  of  Kastem  Europe.  Oxen 
are  usually  employed  for  field  labour.  Manure  is 
never  used ;  but,  after  a  crop  of  com,  the  land  is 
left  fallow  for  a  season,  and  then  sown  with  wheat, 
maize,  rve,  and  barley,  which  are  the  principal 
crops.  6ats  are  but  little  cultivated.  Maize  and 
rye  are  the  bread  corns  in  general  use,  and  both 
of  them,  but  especially  the  former,  are  largely  ex- 
ported. Wheat  is, mostly  raised  for  exportation; 
barlev  is  principally  used  in  distillation  and  as 
food  for  cattle,  but  it  is  sometimes  also  rather  ex- 
tensively shipped.  Speaking  generally,  the  wheat 
of  Moldavia,  tnough  inferior  to  that  of'^ England  or 
Poland,  is  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  superior  to  that 
of  Wallachia.  In  the  latter  prov.  the  wheat  is 
mostly  soft,  whereas  in  the  form<^  it  is  mostly 
hard. 

No  very  accurate  estimate  can  be  given  of  the 
probable  produce  of  the  com  crops  in  the  princi- 
palities. But  since  the  trade  of  the  Danube  was 
opened  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  and 
especially  of  late  years,  the  exports  have  increased 
very  greatly;  and  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
that  with  security  and  tranquillity  at  home,  and 
a  ready  demand  from  abroad,  these  provinces 
would  most  likely  become  one  of  the  principal 
granaries  of  Europe.  Galacz  (which  see)  is  the 
principal  port  of  Moldavia,  and  Ibraila  or  Bra- 
hilow  (which  see)  of  Wallachia.  A  few  years  ago 
Danubian  wheat  was  generally  damp,  and  had  an 
earthy  smell,  from  its  being  kept  in  pits  dug  in 
the  ground,  but  latterly  it  has  been  much  improved. 
A  good  deiil  of  wine  is  made  on  the  hill  slopes, 
particularly  in  Moldavia.     It  is  mostly  of  very 


indifferent  quality;  but  some  of  the  wines  are 
pleasant  and  wholesome,  resembling  the  light 
wines  of  Provence,  and  they  are  laigely  exported 
to  Russia  and  Transylvania.  The  strength  aud 
spirit  of  the  wine  are  increased  by  a  process 
common  among  the  rich  proprietors,  and  practised 
also  in  Russia. 

At  the  first  approach  of  severe  cold,  the  wine 
butts  are  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  weatber 
in  the  open  air :  in  a  few  nights  the  body  of  wine 
is  encircled  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice ;  this  is  per- 
forated by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  and  the  wine,  tbua 
deprived  of  its  aqueous  parts,  is  drawn  off  clear, 
strong,  and  capable  of  being  preserved  for  a  long 
time. 

The  rearing  of  cattle,  rather  than  agriculture, 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  Wallachians.  Their  flocks  aud 
herds  find  abundant  and  nutritive  pastures  in 
winter  in  the  plains,  and  in  summer  on  the  Car- 
pathians. The  number  of  sheep  and  goats  in  >Val- 
lachia  has  been  estimated  at  4,000,000,  and  the 
annual  produce  of  wool  in  both  provs.  at  40,0*K) 
quintals.  There  is  no  public  establishment  for  the 
washing  of.  wool,  but  pnvate  individuals  sometimes 
wash  it  at  home,  which  commonly  increases  the 
price  about  40  per  cent.,  but  the  greater  part  is 
sold  in  the  grease. 

Taking  their  size  into  account,  Moldavia  i% 
richer  in  homed  cattle  than  Wallachia,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  takes  the  lead  in  sheep.  In  both 
principalitieis  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  bought  up 
by  the  dealers,  who  pasture  them  throughout  the 
summer  with  the  view  of  selling  or  slaughtering 
them  in  August  and  September.  The  number  of 
homed  cattle  fattened  in  this  manner  for  sale  may 
amount  to  70,000  or  90,000  head.  The  buyers 
commonly  advance  one-third  or  a  half  of  the  price 
for  some  months.  The  high  price  of  cattle  pro- 
ceeds from  the  great  consumption  in  Austria,  into 
which  numerous  herds  are  annually  sent,  parti- 
cularly from  Moldavia,  but  partly  also  from  Bess- 
arabia and  Wallachia.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
on  the  Austrian  frontier  are  engaged  in  this  trade. 
A  part  of  the  cattle,  and  especially  the  sheep, 
traverse  the  Danube  for  sale  m  Bulgaria.  There 
are  several  breeds  of  horses,  and  the  best,  which 
are  those  of  Moldavia,  are  bought  up  in  large 
numbers  for  the  Austrian  and  I^ssii^n  cavalry. 
Tallow  is,  next  to  com,  the  principal  article  of 
export.  The  buffalo  thrives  in  Wallachia,  and 
poultry  and  game  of  all  kinds  are  in  great  plenty. 
Honey,  wax,  and  hare-skins  are  of  the  best 
quality;  of  the  last  about  600,000  are  annually 
exported.  Timber,  yellow  berries,  butter,  cheese, 
hides,  staves  and  masts,  linseed,  rapeseed,  and 
bones  are  the  other  chi^f  articles  of  export.  The 
Moldavian  oak  timber,  which  is  finer  than  the 
Wollachian,  is  well  calculated  for  the  constmction 
of  vessels,  and  many  of  the  Turkish  ships  are  built 
of  it,  and  fitted  out  with  masts  and  rc^es  of  Mol- 
davian growth  and  manufacture.  The  yellow 
berries  are  inferior  to  those  of  Smyrna,  and  only 
in  demand  when  the  crop  of  Asia  Minor  is  deficients 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — Coarse  woollen  cloth, 
hats,  earthenware,  common  linen  fabrics,  glass, 
jewellery,  and  saddlery  are  made,  and  there  are 
estimated  to  be  about  5,000  factories  of  different 
kinds  in  the  two  principalities,  inc.  distilleries. 
But,  for  the  most  i)art,  manufactured  goods  are 
imported  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  return  for 
the  raw  produce  of  the  principalities.  Galacz  and 
Ibraila  are  the  grand  centres  of  the  trade  of  the 
provs.,  and  the  points  whence  imported  goods  are 
sent  to  J  assy  and  Bucharest.  Coffee,  sugar,  spices, 
oil,  mm,  lemons,  and  lemon  juice,  oranges,  and 
w  ines  are  the  principal  imports.  Cotton  and  woollen 
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^foods,  earthenware,  and  hardware,  are  brought 
chiefly  from  England  and  Germany,  and  Rosaia 
supplies  the  principalities  with  large  quantities  of 
furs,  taking  in  return  spirits,  wines,  and  specie. 

People  and  Cbncftfion.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
various  irruptions  of  the  Goths,  Gepidie,  Lom- 
bards, Huns,  Tartars,  and  Turks  into  these  provs., 
the  inhabs.  at  the  present  day  appear  to  be,  with 
comparatively  little  intermixture,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Dacians,  to  whom,  as  repre- 
sented on  Trajan's   column  at  Rome,  both  in 
features  and  costume,  the  modem  WaUachs  bear 
a  remarkable  resemblance.     They  still  call  them- 
selves Rounmni,  or  Romans,  and  their  country 
Zara  Rouman-Eaha,    It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in 
a  prov.  which  was  among  the  last  annexed  to 
-   the  Roman  empire,  and  in  a  situation  more  ex- 
posed than  any  other  to  the  irruptions  of  invaders 
from  the  £.,  the  common  dialect  now  spoken 
contains,  together  with  many  Slavonic  and  Greek 
terms,  a  very  laige  infusion  of  purely  Latin  words; 
so  much  so  that  a  stranger  speaking  in  Latin  is 
penerally  understood  by  the  natives.    In  appear- 
ance the  common  Wallach  presents  a  decided 
difference  from  either  Magyar,  Sclave,  or  German. 
In  height  he  is  below  the  medium,  and  generally 
rather  slightly  built  and  thin.    His  features  are 
often  fine,  the  nose  arched,  the  eyes  dark,  the  hair 
long,  black,  and  wavy ;  but  the  expression  is  too 
often  one  of  fear  and  cunning  to  oe  agreeable. 
The  duU,  heavy  look  of  the  Slowak  is  seldom 
seen  among  them,  but  still  more  rarely  the  proud 
self-respecting  carriage  of  the  Magyar.  The  long- 
continued  misgovemment   to   wJiich  the  Wal- 
lachians  and  Moldavians  have  been  subject  has 
corrupted  their  morals,  weakened  their  enexgies, 
and  given  them  most  of  the  vices  of  slaves.    All 
the  worst  consequences  of  Turkish  despotism  are 
exhibited  in  these  provinces.  Though  not  without 
hospitality,  and  some  other  redeeming  qualities, 
the  inhabe.  are  treacherous,  revengeful,  indolent, 
and  often  cowardly.     The  women,   indeed,  on 
whom  most  part  oif  the  labour  devolves,  do  not 
share  in  the  idleness  of  the  men ;  but  their  in- 
dustry exhibits  much  want  of  method  and  thrifti- 
ness,  and  'to  be  as  busy  as  a  Wallach  woman, 
and  do  as  little,'  is  a  proverbial  comparison  among 
the  German  settlers  m  Transylvania. 

The  peasants'  dwellings  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  all  built  in  the  same  style  and  of  the  same 
size.  The  walls  are  of  clay,  and  the  roofs  thatched 
with  straw,  neither  of  which  is  calculated  to  pro- 
tect the  inmates  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther. In  winter  the  people  retire  to  caves  under 
ground,  kept  warm  by  fires  made  of  dried  dung 
and  branches  of  trees,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  for  cooking  their  scanty  food.  Each 
family,  however  numerous,  sleeps  in  one  of  these 
subterranean  habitations,  their  beds  consisting  of 
a  piece  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  which  serves  in 
the  double  capacity  of  mattress  and  covering. 
These  under-^nnd  dwellings  have,  in  fact,  been 
the  winter  residence  of  the  inhabs.  of  Scythia  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and  have  been 'admirably 
described  by  Virgil : — 

*  Ipsi  in  defoaslB  specnbus  secnra  sub  alt& 
Qtia  agimt  temi,  congestaque  robora  totasque 
Advolvgre  focid  ulmos,  igniqae  deddre. 
Hie  noctem  ludo  dncnnt,  et  pocnla  leetl 
Fermento  atqne  addis  imitantur  vitea  sorbis.' 

The  ordinary  food  of  the  peasants  consists  of 
the  flour  of  Indian  corn  mixed  into  a  dough  with 
milk.  For  the  first  few  days  after  Lent  some 
indulge  themselves  in  meat,  but  the  greater  part 
cannot  afford  this,  and  content  themselves  with 
eggs  fried  in  butter.  In  their  holidays,  which 
arc  multiplied  to  an  absurd  extent,  they  spend 


most  of  their  time  in  the  village  wine-houses, 
where  they  amuse  themselves  with  dancing  and 
witnessing  the  vagaries  of  gipsies.  They  are  no 
lon^r  adscHpH  gleb<B\  and  if  dissati^ed  with 
their  masters,  may,  on  giving  due  notice,  quit 
their  habitations  and  pass  over  to  the  estate  of 
another,  with  their  families  and  movables :  this, 
however,  is  more  an  apparent  than  a  real  ad- 
vantage, and  the  peasants  are  still  in  a  very 
oppressed  condition.  The  gipsies  continue  in  a 
state  of  partial  slavery.  Some  are  employed  as 
domestic  servants;  the  rest  are  suffered  to*  stroll 
about  the  country,  breeding  cattle  or  horses,  ma- 
nufacturing wooden  and  iron  utensils,  or  employ- 
ing themselves  as  showmen  and  musicians.  For 
this  liberty  they  bind  themselves  not  to  quit  the 
country,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  30  piastres 
per  man  to  the  government. 

The  nobility  and  clergy  are  in  general  ex- 
empted from  taxes  for  the  service  or  the  state, 
and  from  the  demands  of  private  creditors.  They 
are  in  consequence  overbearing,  extravagant,  and 
dissolute.  Their  education  has  hitherto  been 
little  superior  to  that  of  the  common  people; 
and  though  ostentatious  in  their  dress  and  equip- 
age, their  manners  present  little  refinement  In 
Moldavia,  which  is  the  most  civilised  of  these  provs., 
the  great  landed  proprietors  b^tow  considerable 
attention  upon  the  management  of  their  estates ; 
but  in  Waliachia  these  are  mostly  left  to  the  care 
of  agents.  The  boyars,  who  hold  no  place  under 
government,  spend  their  leisure  in  absolute  idle- 
ness, or  in  visiting  each  other,  to  kill  time.  *  They 
have,'  says  a  traveller,  '  adopted  indiscriminately 
the  vice^  without  inheriting  the  vivacity,  of  the 
Greeks.'  This  statement  applies,  however,  rather 
to  their  past  than  to  their  present  state.  Of  late 
years  some  improvements  have  been  introduced ; 
and  though  society  is  still  very  backward,  it  is, 
at  all  events,  superior  to  what  it  was  under  the 
Turkish  regime. 

Government,  —  For  a  lengthened  i)eriod  these 
provs.  were  governed  by  vaivodee,  or  princes 
appointed  b^  the  sultan  urom  among  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople;  and,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  system,  the  country  was  a  prey  to  every 
species  of  abuse.  Since  1829,  however,  they 
have  been  nominally  only  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Turkey,  being  really  under  the  protection  of 
Russia.  The  union  of  the  two  principalities  of 
Waliachia  and  Moldavia  was  granted  by  a  firman 
of  the  sultan,  dated  Nov.  12,  1861,  but  provision- 
ally only  for  the  lifetime  of  the  former  ruler  of 
both  countries.  Colonel  John  Couza,  elected  hos- 

dar  of  the  principalities  in  1859,  which  office  he 
i  till  1866,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Prince 
Charles  of  HohenzoUem.  The  union  of  Wal- 
iachia and  Moldavia,  under  the  name  of  <Rou- 
mania,'  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest 
and  Jassy,  on  December  23, 1861. 

The  present  constitution,  drawn  up  by  Colonel 
Couza,  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, May  10-14,  1864,  and  accepted  by  682,681 
votes  against  56,918.  This  constitution  vests  the 
legislative  power  collectively  in  the  prince,  a 
senate,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  senate 
consists  of  64  members,  one-half  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  the  prince  from  among  persons 
who  have  held  the  highest  functions  in  the  coun- 
try, or  who  possess  an  annual  income  of  800 
ducats,  or  SSQL  The  other  82  are  elected  from 
the  members  of  the  general  district  councils,  and 
nominate<l  by  the  prince  from  a  list  laid  before 
him  of  three  membeis  for  each  of  the  32  districts. 
The  64  members  of  the  senate  are  renewed  every 
three  years  in  the  proportion  of  one-half.  The 
chamber  of  deputies  consists  of  160  meml)ers,  of 
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whom  85  for  Wallachia  and  75  for  Moldavia. 
The  membera  are  choeen  by  indirect  election,  the 
first  voters  nominating  electors,  and  these,  in 
their  turn,  the  deputies.  Voters  are  all  Roumans, 
aged  25  years,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  prove 
the  payment  of  annual  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
4  ducats,  or  1/.  16«.  each.  Eligible  as  deputies 
are  all  Roumans  aged  80,  and  possessing  a  yearly 
income  of  200  ducats,  or  90/.  The  prince  has  an 
absolute  veto  over  all  laws  passed  by  the  chamber 
of  deputies  and  the  senate.  The  executive  is  in 
ihe  hands  of  the  reigning  prince,  assisted  by  a 
council  of  five  minbters. 

Wallachia  is  divided  into  18,  and  Moldavia 
into  13  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  prefect  or 
governor,  a  receiver-general  of  taxes,  a  civil  tri- 
bunal, consisting  of  a  president  and  two  other 
judges;  and  Moldavia  has  a  director  of  police 
and  a  town  council  in  each  munici[)ality.  Judges 
are  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  superior  au- 
thorities. The  l^al  codes  are  founded  upon  the 
civil  law  and  the  customs  of  the  principalities; 
but  though  the  system  of  jurisprudence  has  been 
much  amended,  many  reforms  remain  to  be  ef- 
fected, especially  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  which  is  said  to  be  most  corrupt.  Nearly 
all  the  population  Ijclong  to  the  Greek  church,  and 
every  village  has  a  small  church  -or  chapel,  with 
one  or  more  prie»ts,  who  act  as  curates.  The 
ecclesiastics  of  this  order  are  chosen  from  among 
the  i)eople,  from  whom  they  are  little  distin- 
guished in  appearance,  and  whose  avocations  they 
follow  when  not  engaged  in  their  clerical  func- 
tions. The  generality  of  them  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  merely  recite  the  formuhe  of  their 
service  from  memory :  they  have,  however,  an 
unbouudeil  influence  over  "the  ignorant  pop.  of 
these  countries.  There  are  many  large  and  rich 
monasteries,  and  4  or  5  seminaries  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  superior  clergy. 

Public  inntructiony  though  still  backward,  ap- 
pears to  have  advanced  since  1832.  C'ollege^  and 
Lancastrian  schools  have  been  established  in  the 
principal  towns,  and  the  latter  have  by  this  time 
probably  spread  into  the  rural  districts.  The 
higher  classes  in  these  pro  vs.  have  set  about  im- 
proving their  national  dialect  with  remarkable 
vigour;  and  it  appears  probable  tliat  their  lan- 
guage will  ultimately  be  rendered  much  nearer 
nkin  to  the  ancient  Roman  than  even  the  Italian. 
A  printing-press  at  Bucharest  is  in  active  employ- 
ment, and  translations  of  foreign  as  well  as  ori- 
ginal works  are  continually  being  produced  by 
native  authors.  This  is  a*  consequence,  and  by 
no  means  the  only  salutary  one,  that  is  likely  to 
follow  the  enfranchisement  of  the  principalities. 

The  military  force  is  organised  on  the  plan  of 
the  Russian  army,  and  the  staff  officers  are  i)rin- 
cipally  Russians.  The  militia  is  formed  by  the 
peasantry,  in  the  proportion  of  2  men  for  every 
100  families;  but  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
all  the  inhabitants  cafmble  of  bearing  arms  are 
organ  bed  into  a  militarv  force,  employed  partly 
on  tlie  quarantine  ser\-ice,  and  partly  and  prin- 
cipally as  a  national  or  civic  guard.  The  troops 
and  militia  of  all  descriptions  amount  in  Wal- 
lachia to  about  45,000,  and  in  ^loldavia  to  about 
10,000  men.  There  b  no  artillery,  nor  are  there 
any  fortresses  of  much  importance  in  eitlier  prov. 

The  public  revenues  are  derived  from  the  capi- 
tation tax  of  30  piastres  (the  piastre  is  about  M. 
sterling)  per  head  on  the  rural  p<»p.;  from  30  to 
120  d<».  a  year  on  the  manufacturing  cla^HOs,  and 
60  to  240  do.  on  merchants ;  from  customs  duties; 
^■fovernment  lands  and  rights  of  p:istura;;o,  fees, 
tines,  and  salt  monopoly ;  and,  in  MLdUlavia,  from  a 
tax  on  the  incomes  of  the  cleri'v.    The  revenue  for 
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1864,  according  to  the  ministerial  budget  estimate^, 
amounted  to  2,400,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
3,400,678/.,  leavmg  a  deficit  of  1,000,678/.  Wal- 
lachia has  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  25,000/., 
and  Moldavia  of  15,000/.,  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. 

^TMtor^.— Since  the  conquest  of  this  country  by 
Trajan,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  under  foreign 
dominion.  It  was  alternately  in  the  fwwer  of  the 
barbarians  and  the  Greek  emperors  till  the  13th 
century,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the'  Hungarians.  Early  in  the  15th  century  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  to  whose  empire  it 
has  since  been  generally  tributary,  but  the  war  of 
1828  between  Turkey  and  Russia  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  influence  of  the  former,  and  rendered 
the  latter  paramount. 

WALLINGFORD,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  mar- 
ket town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Berks.,  hund. 
Moreton,  on  tlie  Thames,  12^  m.  XW.  Reading, 
and  47^  m.  W.  London  by  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  pari  bor.  7,794  in  1861.  The  old  part 
and  mun.  bor.  were  co-extensive  with  four  small 
pars.,  having  an  area  of  370  acres;  but  the  modem 
pari.  bor.  includes  several  additional  pars,  partly 
in  Berks,  and  partly  in  Oxfordshire,  having  an  ag- 
gregate area  of  about  18,000  acres.  The  town, 
three  miles  from  the  main  road,  between  Ijondon 
and  Oxford,  is  pretty  well  built,  paved,  and  lightwl 
witli  gas,  and,  for  its  size,  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  neat  private  dwellings  and  a  few  of  a 
superior  character.  The  river  b  here  cit)88ed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge,  300  yds.  in  length,  w^ith 
nineteen  arches  and  four  drawbridges,  built  in 
1809,  upon  the  site  of  a  former  structure  of  the 
same  description.  St.  Mary's  church  has  a  fine 
tower,  crowned  with  pinnacles,  which  appears  to 
have  been  erected  in  1058:  the  living,  a  rectorj-, 
worth  148/.  a  year,  b  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  St. 
Peter's  church,  a  handsome  edifice,  rebuilt  at  the 
l>cginning  of  the  century,  is  surmounted  bv  a  s|)ire. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Friends,  Indepen- 
dents, Wesleyans,  and  Baptists.  The  market  house 
and  town-hall  are  respectable  buildings.  Among 
numerous  charitable  institutions  are  the  free  gram- 
mar-school, founded  in  1659,  and  several  alms- 
houses. Wallingford  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  its 
earliest  exbting  charter  being  a  copy  of  one  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  has  returned  two 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  23rd  of  Exiw.  I. ; 
the  nght  of  voting,  previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
having  been  vested  m  individuals  paying  chun^-h 
and  poor  rates.  Regbtercd  electors  335  in  18G5. 
Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act-,  it  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors,  and 
other  officers.  It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace, 
court  of  record,  court  leet,  and  a  gaol. 

WALSALL,  a  pari,  and  munic  bor.  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  hund.  Offlow,  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Tame,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
principal  coal  and  iron  districts,  7  m.  NW.  «>f 
Birmingham,  and  123  m.  NW.  London  by  London 
an<l  North  Western  railwav.  Pop.  of  par.  39,6i>0, 
and  of  prfrl.  bor.  37  760  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  7,920 
acres,  all  of  which  is  included  in  the  pari,  bor., 
except  an  outlying  portion  called  Waball  Wo<Hi. 
It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  and  summit  of  a  low 
hill,  and  b  pretty  well  built,  *ha\'ing  the  appearance 
of  a  compact  and  flourishing  town.  The  main 
streets  are  broad,  well  paved,  lighted  vrith  gas,  and 
well  supplied  with  water;  though  there  is  but 
little  that  is  prepossessing  in  their  general  appear- 
ance. In  the  environs,  however,  there  are  many 
handsome  villas,  with  some  picturesque  scenery. 
Bloxwich,  about  2  m.  N.  from  the  town,  but  in- 
cluded in  tlie  pari,  bor.,  is  a  populous  village,  tlie 
inhabs.  of  which,  like  those  of  Wal^ll,  arc  mostly 
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occnpiod  in  the  hardware  manufactures.  The 
pnrish  church  occupies  a  commanding  situation 
on  the  top  of  the  hill :  it  is  an  ancient,  spacious, 
cruciform  structure,  with  a  tower  surmounted  by 
a  lofty  spire;  and  was  thoroughly  repaired  in 
1821.  The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  3687.  a  year, 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  lord  of  the 
manor.  St.  Paul's  church,  a  handsome  Grecian 
edifice,  completed  in  1826,  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
worth  50L  a  year.  There  are  several  other 
churches,  and  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
•  Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians,  with  two  Catholic 
chapels,  one  of  which  is  a  handsome  Greek  build- 
ing. The  town  has  also  assembly  rooms  and  a 
free  library,  erected  1859,  in  the  Italian  style. 
The  grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Queen  Maiy,  in  1557,  and  rebuilt  in  1850,  is  open 
to  all  the  boj's  of  the  parish,  has  an  actual  income 
of  780/.;  and  subsidiary  schools,  dependent  on 
the  principal,  have  been  established  m  different 
parts  of  the  par.  It  has  also  an  English  school  in 
which  120  boys  are  instructed;  a  blue-coat  cha- 
rity ;  a  National  and  several  Sunday-schools ;  and 
numerous  charitable  benefactions  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  In  the  time  of  Henry  YI.  an  endow- 
ment was  left  for  tlie  annual  distnbution  of  id,  to 
every  person  in  the  par. ;  but,  in  1825,  this  endow- 
ment was  judiciously  appropriated  to  tlie  erection 
and  maintenance  o/  11  almshouses.  Walsall  is 
8aid  to  have  been  a  bor.  by  prescription  :  its  ear- 
liest ex.isting  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  VI. 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  it  is  divided  into 
three  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  5  other 
aldermen,  and  18  councillors. '  The  Reform  Act 
conferred  on  it,  for  the  first  time,  the  privilege  of 
sending  one  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  Reg.  elcc 
1,219  in  1865. 

It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  a  weekly  court 
of  petty  sessions,  and  a  county  court  Its  com- 
mand of  coal  and  iron  has  made  Walsall  a  con- 
siderable seat  of  the  hardware  business:  the 
manufacture  of  saddlers'  ironmongery,  that  is.  the 
making  and  plating  of  bridles,  spurs,  and  stirrups, 
the  mountings  for  coach  and  carriage  hanicsK, 
being  the  staple  employment  of  the  town.  It  has 
also  some  brass  and  iron  foundries,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  malt  Market  days,  Tuesdays. 
Fairs,  24th  Feb.,  Whit-Tuesday,  and'  the  Tuesday 
before  Michaelmas. 

WALSH  AM  (NORTH),  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Norfolk,  hund.  Tunstead,  on  a  level, 
about  6  m.  from  the  sea,  and  13  m.  NNE.  Nor- 
wich. Area  of  par.  4,010  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  2,896 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  three  streets  which 
meet  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  triangle.  The  par. 
church  is  a  large  venerable  old  edifice.  Its  tower 
fell  down  in  1724;  but  it  has  a  fine  south  porch  of 
flint  and  stone,  and  a  font  with  a  very  rich  wooden 
cover  of  tabernacle  work.  The  vicarage  is  an- 
nexed to  the  rectory  of  Antingham,  the  livings 
being,  together,  worth  336/,  a  vear :  patron,  the 
crown.  Here  are  several  dissenting  chapels,  a  free 
grammar-school,  with  an  income  of  nearly  250/.  a 
year,  at  which  Lord  Nelson  was  partly  educated ; 
a  Sunday-school,  with  a  small  endowment,  and 
several  minor  charities.  The  market-cross,  origi- 
nally erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  re- 
built in  1600.  Two  annual  courts-baron  are  held 
here,  and  petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  by  the  co. 
magistrates.  'Market  day,  Tuesday.  Fairs  three 
limes  a  year,  chiefly  for'cattle  and  the  hiring  of 
servants.  In  1600,  this  town  was  visited  by  a  most 
destructive  fire,  which  consumed  118  houses,  be- 
sides bams  and  stables.  On  Walsham  Heath,  near 
the  town,  is  a  stone  cross,  erected  to  commemorate 
a  victory  of  Henry  Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
over  a  band  of  rebels  in  1382. 
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WALTHAM  ABBEY,  or  HOLY  CROSS,  a 
market  town  and  par.  of  England,  on  the  W.  bor- 
der of  the  CO.  of  Essex,  hund,  Waltham,  on  the 
Lea,  11^  m.  NNE.  London,  on  the  Great  Eastern 
railway.  Area  of  par.  11,870  acres.  Pop.  of  do. 
5,044  m  1861.  The  town,  originallv  founded  in 
the  time  of  Canute,  consists  chiefly  of  one  spacious 
and  urregular  street  The  church  was  formerly 
the^nave  of  the  church  of  an  opulent  and  famous 
monastery,  founded  here  by  Harold  II.,  of  which 
there  are  now  but  few  remains.  This  venerable 
relic,  though  much  disfigured  and  mutilated,  con- 
tains some  most  interesting  specimens  of  the  or  . 
namented  columns,  semicircular  arches,  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  Norman  style  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  about  90  ft  in  length,  by  about  48  ft. 
in  breadth.  At  the  W.  end  is  a  heavy  square 
embattled  tower,  86  ft  in  height;  but  this  is  com- 
paratively modem,  and  bears  the  date  of  1558. 
The  inside  of  the  church  bears  witness  to  the 
iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  Reformers,  and  to  the  bad 
taste  and  miserable  parsimony  of  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  followed;  the  ornamental  partfl 
having  been  defaced  and  whitewashed,  and  the 
brasses  torn  from  the  gravestones.  Harold,  and 
his  two  brotheru  slain  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  were  interred  in  this  church.  The  living, 
a  curacy  worth  237/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl 
of  Norwich.  The  Baptists  and  Wesleyans  have  also 
places  of  worship.  The  educational  and  charitable 
mstitutions  comprise  a  free  school  for  20  boys 
and  20  girls,  with  an  endo^nnent  producing  about 
150/.  a  year;  another  endowed  school,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  five  boys,  and  several  bequests  for  the 
support  of  Sunday-schools,  almshouses,  and  the 
general  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  revenues  of  the  monastery  amounted,  at  its 
dissolution  in  1539,  to  900/.,  according  to  Dugdale, 
and  to  1,080/.  according  to  Speed.  At  present,  the 
town  derives  ita  entire  importance  from  the  gun- 
powder mills  established  here  on  account  of  go- 
vernment These,  which  were  originally  acquired 
from  private  parties  in  1787,  consist  of  4  mills; 
the  establishment  is,  in  all  respects,  in  the  most 
efficient  state,  and  the  powder  produced  of  the 
very  best  quality.  During  peace  the"  consumption 
of  powder  by  government  amounts  to  about  10,000 
barrels  a  year,  of  which  about  8,000  are  supplied 
by  the  works  now  under  consideration.  At  En- 
field Lock,  about  2  m.  below  Waltliani,  a  manu- 
factory of  small  arms  is  abo  carried  on  upon 
account  of  govemment 

In  the  hamlet  of  West  Waltham,  or  Waltham 
Cross,  about  1  m.  W.  from  Waltham  Abbey,  iu 
Hertfordshire,  is  one  of  the  stone  crosses  erected 
by  Edward  I.,  at  the  diflcrent  places  where  the 
corpse  of  his  beloved  wife,  Queen  Eleanor,  rested 
on  its  way  from  Hareby,  near  Grantham,  where 
she  died,  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Only  3  of  these 
crosses  now  remain.  It  had  originally  been  a  very 
fine  stmcturc ;  but  the  ornaments  are  now  much 
defaced 

WALTHAMSTOW,  a  vilhige  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Essex,  hund.  Becontree,  on  the  Lea,  a 
tributary  of  the  Thames,  6  m.  NE.  London,  on  the 
Great  Eastern  railway.  Area  of  par.  3^90  acres. 
Pop.  of  do.  7,137  in  1861.  The  village,  on  the 
borders  of  Epping  Forest,  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  hamlets ;  the  houses,  among  which  aro 
many  villas  and  country  seats,  being  generally  de- 
tached, and  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens. 
The  parish  chureh,  built  on  an  eminence,  is  a 
spacious  structure  in  a  mixed  style  of  arehitecture, 
with  a  tower  at  its  W.  end ;  it  was  repaired  anil 
enlarged  in  1817,  and  has  several  ancient  moiui- 
menta.  The  Unitarians,  Independents,  and  other 
dissenters  have  chnpcls.  The  iroc  school,  founded  iu 
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1 542,  has  an  endowment  yielding  85/.  a  year.  It  has 
also  national  and  infant  schools,  with  numerous 
well  endowed  almshouses,  and  benefactions  to  a 
considerable  amount,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Some  copper  mills  and  other  works  are  esUblished 
in  this  par.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea.  The  par. 
has  an  exclusive  local  jurisdiction,  and  is  goyemed 
by  a  council  of  17  members,  presided  over  by  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens.  CJourts  leet  and  ba^on 
are  held  here  when  required. 

WANDSWORTH,  a  large  village  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Surrey,  hund.  Brixton ;  on  the 
Wandle,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Thames,  5 
m.  SW.  London,  on  the  London  and  South  Western 
railway.  Area  of  par.  1,820  acres.  Pop.  of  do., 
13,346  in  1861.  Wandsworth  consists  principally 
of  one  broad  thoroughfare,  between  two  eminences 
caUed  the  £.  and  W.  hills.  The  old  church,  which 
was  mostly  rebuilt  in  1780,  is  a  plain  brick  edifice 
with^  a  heavy  sc{uare  tower  at  its  W.  extremity ; 
the  living  is  a  vicarage  worth  840iL  a  year.  The 
new  church  of  St.  Anne,  erected  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1824,  is  an  elegant  edifice  of  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, with  a  handsome  portico  and  a  steeple 
of  two  circular  arches.  Here  also  are  meeting- 
houses for  f^riends,  Baptists,  Independents,  and 
Wesleyans.  The  first  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  England  was  established  here  in  1572.  The 
free  endowed  school,  founded  in  1710,  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  national  school,  and  affords 
instruction  to  above  200  boys  and  100  girls,  to 
some  of  whom  clothing  is  supplied.  It  has  also  a 
Lancastrian  school,  in  which  more  than  200  chil- 
dren are  educated.  A  school  of  industry,  attended 
by  40  girls,  and  various  other  charities,  among 
Which  those  of  Alderman  Smith,  a  native  of  the 
Village,  who  died  in  1627,  are  the  most  valuable, 
The  manufactures  of  Wandsworth  are  consider- 
able ;  that  of  hats  was  introduced  by  the  French 
refugees  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century;  and 
there  are  worics  for  making  coach  and  liverv  lace, 
dyeing  (especially  in  scarlet),  with  com,  oil,  iron, 
and  white  lead  mills,  vinegar  works,  and  dis- 
tilleries. Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held 
Weekly,  and  there  is  a  county  court*  Fairs  on  the 
first  3  days  of  Whitsun  week,  for  horses,  cattle, 
pigs,  and  toys. 

WANTAGE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Be^ks.,  hund.  Wantage,  oti  a  small  trib. 
of  the  Thames,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Vale  of 
the  White  Horse,  22i  m.  WNW*  Readmg,  and  60^ 
m.  W.  London,  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  town  3,064,  and  of  par.  8,925  in  1861.  Area  of 
par.  which  includes  the  hamlets  of  Charlton  and 
Grove,  7,530  acres.  The  town  is  irregularly  built 
at  the  intersection  of  the  high  roads  from  Hunger- 
ford  to  Oxford,  and  from  Farringdon  to  Walling- 
ford,  which  form  its  principal  streets.  The  diurch, 
a  handsome  cruciform  structure,  has  a  square  em- 
battled tower  rising  from  its  centre,  and  some  fine 
monuments.  The  living,  a  >Hcarage,  worth  503/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  canons  of 
Windsor.  It  has  also  places  of  worship  for  In- 
dependents and  Wesleyans;  a  free  grammar- 
school,  with  an  income  of  about  200/1  a  year; 
some  almshouses,  founded  in  1650,  with  an  en- 
dowment of  100/.  a  year,  and  Sunday-schools. 
The  to^ii  lands  produce  an  income  of  about  450/. 
a  year,  which  is  spent  on  the  relief  of  the  ptx>r, 
the  repair  of  highways,  and  the"  support  of  a 
school.  Sacking,  twine,  and  tarpaulins  arc  manu- 
factured on  a  small  scale.  The  market  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  com,  a  great  deal  of  the  best 
seed- wheat  being  brought  thither  by  the  Vale 
farmers.  Its  trade  is  facilitated  by  a  branch  of 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal,  which  comes  up  to  the 
town.    Wantage  was  made  a  bor.  ailer  the  Con- 
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quest;  bat  it  no  longer  retains  that  distlnctiofu 
A  manorial  court  is,  however,  held  in  it  onoe  a 
year,  and  petty  sessions  for  hand,  every  Satoidav. 

WARDEIN  (GROSS  or  GREAT ;  Hangar. 
yagy-Varad)t  a  fortified  town  of  Hungary,  co. 
Bihar,  of  wluch  it  is  the  cap. ;  on  the  KOriVn, 
towards  the  borders  of  Transylvania,  89  m.  SW. 
Debreczin,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from 
Pesth  to  Debreczin.  Pop.  23,880  in  1858.  The 
town  is  the  residence  of  a  R.  Oath,  and  a  united 
Greek  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  co.  assembly, 
council,  and  commissariat  departments  It  has  a 
royal  academy^  many  other  superior  schools,  an 
abbey,  and  vanous  religious  establishmenta,  with 
manufactures  of  silk  sti^s  and  earthenware.  The 
town  has  wide,  well-built  streets  of  one-storied 
houses,  and  extensive  market-places,  qtiite  to  the 
taste  of  the  Magyar,  who  loves  not  the  narrow 
lanes  and  high  houses  of  his  German  neighbours. 
But  the  ^lory  of  Gross  Wardein  is  in  its  gilde<l 
steeples,  its  episcopal  palace,  its  convents,  and 
its  churches;  and,  although  of  the  latter,  the  70 
which  it  formerly  boasted  are  now  reduced  to  22, 
they  are  quite  sufilcient  for  the  inhabs. 

WARE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
00.  Herts.,  hund.  Braughin,  on  the  great  N.  road, 
and  on  the  Lea,  18^  m.  N.  London,  by  road,  and  24 
m.  by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Area  of  par.  4,430 
acres.  Pop.  5,897  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
chiefiy  of  one  thoroughfare,  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  and  lined  in  general  with  substantial  and 
well-built  houses.  The  church  is  a  large  cruciform 
structure,  mostly  in  the  decorated  and  perpen- 
dicular styles ;  it  has  an  embattled  tower  at  the 
W.  end,  and  within  are  several  fine  monuments, 
and  a  handsome  firont.  The  living,  a  vicarage, 
annexed  to  that  of  Thundridge,  is  in  the  pationa^re 
of  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge.  Here  are  also  chajp«l4 
for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Friends  The 
market-bouse.  Supported  on  arches,  comprises  a 
good  assembly-room.  The  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions  include  a  free  grammar-school, 
of  very  old  foundation,  attend^  by  about  30 
pupils;  another  free  school,  with  a  small  endow- 
ment, established  in  1834:  a  national,  and  two 
other  schools,  chiefiy  supported  bpr  subscription ; 
numerous  almshouses,  a  lylng-m-charity,  and 
funds  for  dLstriibution  among  the  poor,  yielding  an 
income  of  830/.  a  year.  Ware  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  com,  and  malting  is  extensively  carried 
on.  It  is  governed  by  3  constables  and*  4  head- 
boroughs;  petty  sessions,  for  the  division,  are 
held  weekly,  and  a  court-baron  onoe  a  year. 
Market-day,  Tuesday.  Fairs  twice  a  year  for 
horses  and  cattle. 

Chadwell  spring,  near  the  town,  assisted  by  a 
cut  from  the  Lea,  gives  rise  to  the  New  River, 
an  artificial  stream  brought  from  Hertfordshire, 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  Uie  metropolis.  Though 
the  source  of  the  New  River,  in  a  direct  line,  is 
not  more  than  20  m.  from  London,  its  course,  in- 
cluding its  windings,  is  nearly  40  m.  This  im- 
portant work  was  completed  in  1618,  principally 
by  the  exertions  of  the  famous  Sir  Hc^h  Middle- 
ton.  Though  very  unproductive  at  finst,  it  has 
since  been  a  source  of  vast  wealth  to  its  pro- 
prietors, as  well  as  of  advantage  to  the  city. 

WAREHAM,  a  parL  and  munic.  bor.,  market 
town,  river-port,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Dorset, 
hund.  Winfrith,  in  Blandford  div.,  on  a  peninsula 
between  the  rivers  Frome  and  Piddle,  about  1  m. 
above  their  confluence  with  Wareham  harbour, 
the  most  westerly  arm  of  Poole  harbour,  30  m. 
SSW.  Salisbury,  and  125  m.  SW.  London,  by 
London  and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
bor.  6,694  in  1861.  The  modem  bor.  includes  the 
whole  of  the  3  pars.,  portions  only  of  which  were 
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cnmprued  in  the  ancient  bor.,  togeUier  with  those 
of  Corfe  Castle  and  Beie-B^^  and  parts  of  two 
other  adjacent  parishes.  The  site  of  the  town 
shelves  gradually  towards  the  S.,  and  it  is  mostly 
suETounded  by  flat  marshy  land.  Having  been 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  25th  July,  1762, 
it  has  been  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  2  wide  streets,  intersecting  each  other 
at  hght  angles.  The  houses,  built  of  brick,  and 
tiled  or  slated,  are  generally  in  good  condition. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  remarkable  ancient  mound, 
the  space  between  which  and  the  town  is  now 
laid  out  in  market  gardens.  Each  of  its  rivers  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  that  over  the  Frome 
being  a  handsome  structure,  erected  in  1779.  Of 
8  churches,  which  formerly  existed  here,  only  1, 
St.  Mary's,  is  now  used  for  public  worship,  though 
2  more,  Trinity  and  St.  Martm's,  are  made  use  of 
for  other  purposes;  the  former  being  converted 
into  a  national  school,  and  the  latter  being  used 
for  reading  the  funeral  service.  St  Mary\  a 
spacious  and  ancient  ediflce,  originally  attached 
to  a  priory,  is  built  in  a  mixed  style,  though 
principally  of  the  decorated  character.  It  has 
a  handsome  tower,  and  contains  some  ancient 
monuments.  All  the  livings  of  Wareham  are 
now  united  in  one  rectory.  Two  more  ancient 
churches,  that  had  fallen  to  decay,  were  taken 
down  within  the  last  century,  and'on  the  site  of 
one  of  these  the  present  town  hall  has  been  erected. 
The  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians 
have  places  of  wonhip.  *The  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  comprise  a  national  school, 
held  in  the  old  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  a 
small  endowment  for  the  education  of  SO  poor 
children;  almshouses  for  6  men  and  4  women, 
and  some  minor  charities. 

The  trade  of  Wareham  consists  chiefly  in  the 
export  of  the  fine  clay  found  in  its  neighbourhood 
to  the  Staffordshire  and  other  potteries,  and  in 
the  shipping  of  vegetables  from  the  market  gar- 
dens round  the  town  for  Poole  and  Portsmouth^ 
A  good  many  of  the  inhabs.  are  also  employed 
in  knitting  stockings,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
shirt  buttons.  The  port,  which  was  formerly  con- 
siderable, is  now  nearly  choked  up,  being  only 
accessible  to  vessels  of  from  25  to  30  tons ;  but 
vessels  of  60  tons  ascend  to  within  about  1  m.  of 
the  town,  and  those  of  200  tons  may  anchor  at 
Kussell's  quay,  about  8  m.  from  the  town.  The 
borough  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
the  18th  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  right  of  voting  being  exercised,  since  1747, 
by  the  inhabs.  paying  scot-and-lot ;  but,  under 
the  act  now  referred  to,  it  returns  only  1  mem. 
along  with  Corfe  Castle,  and  Bere-Kegis.  Keg. 
electors,  851  in  1865.  The  bor.  has  a  commission 
of  the  peace,  a  court  leet,  held  annually ;  and  a 
court  or  record,  opened  monthl^r,  but  now  of  little 
utility.  Market  day,  Sat.  Fairs  9  times  a  year, 
mostly  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  hogs. 

WARMINSTER,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Warminster,  on  the 
Willey,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
20  m.  NW.  Salisbury,  15  m.  SE.  Bath,  and  114  m. 
W.  London  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
town,  8,675,  and  of  par.  5,995  in  1861.  Area  of 
par.  5,450  acres.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
one  spacious,  dean,  and  well  paved  thoroughfare, 
nearly  1  m.  in  length,  the  houses  being  mostly 
of  freestone.  The  church  of  St  Denis  is  a  spacious 
structure,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a  square 
central  tower ;  the  living,  a  vicarage  worth  824/.  a 
vear,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
'rhe  new  church,  erected  in  1830,  partly  by  sub- 
scription, and  partly  by  a  grant  from  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioned,  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
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worth  lOOZ.  a  year,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  War 
minster.  Besides  a  chapel  of  ease,  there  are 
several  dissenting  places  of  worship;  a  free  en- 
dowed grammar-school,  affordmg  instruction  to 
20  boys,  with  national  and  Lancastrian  schools, 
supported  by  subscription.  Warminster  had  for- 
merly the  most  extensive  trade  in  malt  of  any 
town  in  the  W.  of  England :  and  this  branch  of 
iudustiy,  though  it  has  declined,  is  still  largely 
carried  on.  The  manufacture  of  brond  cloths  and 
kerseymeres  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  super- 
seded by  that  of  silk,  in  which  many  women  and 
children  are  employed.  The  trade  in  com  is 
considerable,  the  market  being  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  town 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  high  constable,  deputy 
constables,  and  ty  thing  men,  chosen  at  the  annual 
manorial  court^  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  co. 
are  held  here  in  July ;  petty  sessions  monthly, 
by  the  co.  magistrates :  and  a  court  of  requests 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  5^,  is  held  alter- 
nately in  this  town  and  Westbury.  Warminster 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  from 
the  discovery  of  coins,  weapons,  a  tessellated 
pavement,  and  other  antiquities  in  the  vicinity. 
Market  day,  Saturday ;  fairs,  8  times  a  year,  for 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  cheese. 

The  manor  and  lordship  of  Warmhister  is  the 
property  of  the  Marquis  or  Bath ;  and  about  4^  m. 
W.  from  the  town,  on  the  confinee  of  Somersets 
shire,  is  Longleat  House,  the  magnificent  seat  of 
that  nobleman.  The  park  in  which  it  is  situated 
is  of  great  extent,  and  is  finely  laid  out 

WARRINGTON,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England;  co.  Lancaster,  hund.  W. 
Derby ;  in  a  low  situation  on  the  Mersey,  17  m. 
E,  by  S.  Liverpool,  and  182  m.  NW.  London  by 
London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
munic  bor.  26,431,  and  of  pari.  bor.  26^947  in 
1861.  The  pari.  bor.  comprises  the  townships  of 
Warrington  and  Lachford,  with  portions  of  that 
of  Thelwall.  The  town  principally  consists  of 
four  main  streets,  one  or  two  of  which  are  spacious, 
and  contain  some  handsome  buildings;  but  the 
other  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow.  The 
most  important  public  buildings  are  the  sessions- 
house  erected  in  1820;  the  market-hall,  over 
which  are  the  assembly  rooms ;  three  cloth  halls^ 
the  public  museum  and  library,  erected  in  1857, 
a  public  hall,  opened  in  1862,  and  a  theatre.  The 
par.  church,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin  and  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  is  a  large  massive 
cruciform  structure.  The  tower,  which  rises  from 
the  intersections  of  the  transept,  was  rebuilt  in 
1696;  the  interior  of  the  chureh,  which  is  lofty 
and  handsome,  contains  two  chapels,  and  some 
fine  ancient  monuments.  Beneath  the  chancel 
has  lately  been  discovered  an  ancient  crypt,  now 
converted  into  a  vestr}%  At  the  entrance  of  the 
churehyard  arc  two  handsome  gates.  The  living, 
a  rectory,  has  under  it  the  perpetual  curacies  of 
St  Paul  and  the  Holy  Trinity.  There  are  2  K. 
Catholic  chapels,  founded  severally  in  1828  and 
1886,  and  12  other  places  of  worship  for  different 
sects.  The  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Sir 
T.  Boteler  in  1526,  has  an  annual  incoine  of 
between  700L  and  800Z.  The  blue-coat  school, 
established  in  1677,  has  since  received  legacies 
and  benefactions  amounting  to  upwards  of  2,000/., 
and  has  an  annual  income  of  450/. ;  30  boys  and 
20  girls,  children  of  settled  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  are  lodged,  maintained,  and  clothed  in  the 
building,  and  170  boys  and  40  girls  admitted  an 
day  scholars.  A  general  subscription  library  wai» 
established  in  1758.  A  society  was  formed  hefe 
early  in  the  last  century,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing assistance  to  widows  and  orphans  of  clergy- 
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men  ill  the  archdeaconry  of  Chester;  and  the 
relief  diBpensed  by  it  amounts  at  present  to  about 
1,000^  a  year.  A  handsome  building,  in  the 
lCli;cabethan  style  of  architecture,  has  been  erected 
for  the  education  of  the  orphan  daughters  of 
clergj'men.  A  dispensary  and  branch  of  the 
Koyal  Humane  Society  are  among  the  other  nu- 
merous charities,  and  there  is  a  small  but  commo- 
dious infirmary,  to  which  two  wards  for  cases  of 
fever  are  attached. 

The  appearance  of  Warrington  is  less  bustling 
and  animated  than  formerly.  Until  the  opening 
of  the  railway  it  was  the  great  thoroughfare  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Liverpool;  70  public 
carriages  daily  passing  through  it  between  these 
great  emporiums.  But  its  traf&c  with  the  above 
towns  is,  notwithstanding,  very  considerable ;  for, 
though  not  strictly  speaking  a  port,  it  possesses 
by  means  of  the  Mereey  and  Irwell  Navigation, 
many  of  the  advantages  of  a  port  At  spring- 
tides the  Mersey  rises  from  10  to  12  ft  at  War- 
rington Bridge,  and  vessels  of  from  70  to  100 
tons  burden  navigate  the  river  up  to  this  point. 
It  is  also  a  station  in  the  great  NW.  railway 
from  London  to  (irlasgow,  and  is  consequently 
connected  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Warrington  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  manufactures.  The  making  of  sail- 
cloth and  sacking  was  formerly  carried  on  here 
upon  a  very  large  scale,  but  it  is  dwindled  to  in- 
significance. At  present,  among  the  many  that 
are  carried  on,  cotton  spinning  and  power  loom 
weaving  occupy  a  prominent  place.  The  refining 
of  sugar,  though  not  entirely  relinquished,  is  not 
a  leading  branch  of  industry ;  but  the  soap  manu- 
facture continues  to  be  of  great  importance.  The 
manufacture  of  fiint  and  plate  glass  is  carried  on 
U|M)n  a  large  scale,  and  has  long  ranked  among 
the  prindpal  businesses  of  the  town.  Warrington 
is  also  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
*  Lancashire  tools,'  under  which  designation  are 
comprised  files  of  the  very  best  quality,  chisels, 
gravers'  tools,  watch  and  clock  makers' tools,  and 
in  some  of  its  factories  may  be  seen  collections  of 
the  articles  in  question  of' unrivalled  excellence. 
Pin-making  is  also  carried  on ;  and  Warrington 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  malt  and  ale.  The 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  being  especially  suitable 
for  horticultural  purposes,  gardening  is  well  under- 
stood and  successfully  practised.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  town  is  vested  in  police  commissioners 
and  constables  chosen  annually  in  October  at  the 
court  lect  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  Beform 
Act  conferred  on  Warrington,  for  the  first  time, 
the  privilege  of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Beg.  electors,  783  in  18G5.  Market  days,  Wed. 
andSaL  Fairs,  18th  July  and  SOth  Nov.,  each 
lasting  10  days,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cloth,  and 
every  other  Wed.  for  cattle. 

WABSAW  (PoL  fVarszawa,  Fr.  Vanovie),  the 
cap.  city  of  Poland,  palat  Masovia,  on  the  Vistula, 
<>oO  m.  SE.  Petersburg,  on  the  railway  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Vienna.  Pop.  230,225  in  1*864.  The 
city  which,  with  its  gardens  and  suburbs,  covers 
a  great  extent  of  ground,  is  on  the  left  or  W.  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  about  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge,  being  connected 
with  the  suburb  of  Praga,  on  the  right,  by  a  fine 
iron  bridge,  resting  on  granite  piers.  Warsaw, 
being  situated  portlv  in  a  plain  and  parti v  on  an 
ascent  gradually  rising  to  the  river's  bank,  has  a 
magnificent  appearance  from  the  Petersburg  road. 
But  the  impression  of  grandeur  is  not  supported 
on  entering  the  town.  It  has,  indeed,  many  fine 
palaces,  public  buildings,  and  noble  mansions, 
and,  latterly,  its  ^Mrivate  houses  have  been  im- 
proved, by  prohibiting  tlic  construction  of  new 


buildings  of  wood.  But  its  streets,  though  spa- 
cious, are  badly  paved,  badly  lighted,  and  dirtr; 
the  greater  part  of  the  bouses  in  the  city,  and  still 
more  in  the  suburbs,  are  mean  and  ill  constiiicted, 
above  one-fourth  part  of  their  number  being  of 
wood;  and  the  whole  town  exhibits  a  painful 
contrast  of  wealth  and  poverty,  dviliaation  and 
barbarism,  luxury  and  misery.  The  suburb  of 
Proga,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  river,  once  extensive, 
is  now  all  but  deserted.  There  are  sdU,  however, 
several  other  suburbs  of  large  extent ;  and  those 
adjacent  to  the  city  proper  are  included  within  ita 
rampart  and  ditch. 

The  principal  public  building  is  the  Zamek,  a 
huge  edifice,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
Poland,  and  that  in  which  the  emperor  still  r€*- 
sides  when  he  visits  Warsaw.  The  hall  of  the 
Polish  diet,  a  splendid  gilt  ball  room,  and  the 
national  archives  of  Poland,  are  in  this  building ; 
but  the  fine  paintings  of  Canaletti,  with  the 
library  and  other  treasures,  have  been  removed 
since  1831  to  the  Russian  capital.  There  are 
several  other  *royal  palaces.  That  caUed  the 
palace  of  Casimir,  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
university,  has  in  its  square  a  statue  of  CopemicusL 
The  Palais  de  Saxe  is  a  large  building  in  one  of 
the  finest  squares. 

At  the  back  of  this  palace  are  the  principal 
public  gardens  in  the  interior  of  Warsaw,  which 
resemble  in  some  respects  the  park  at  Brussels, 
though  considerably  larger.  Another  handsome 
public  garden,  much  frequented  at  the  fashionable 
hour  of  12,  belong  to  what  is  called  the  govern- 
ment palace.  This  latter  is  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  really  beautiful  architectural  elevations  in  the 
Polish  capital.  It  is  strictlv  in  the  Italian  st^-lc, 
and  contains  the  national  theatre,  custom-house, 
high  tribunals,  and  ofilces  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  The  palace  of  the  minister  of  finance, 
which  is  quite  modem,  forms,  with  the  new  ex- 
change, a  very  imrjosing  object  at  the  end  of  the 
street  leading' to  the  Breslaugat«.  The  Marievillc 
bazaar  is  a  large  square,  the  four  sides  of  which 
consist  of  covered  arcades,  with  dwellings  for  tlie 
merchants  above,  and  shops  for  the  m<»t:handise 
under  them;  the  latter  amount  to  about  300. 
besides  several  warehouses.  A  great  number  of 
churches  are  to  be  found  in  the  dty;  some  of 
which  are  of  really  colossal  dimensions,  as  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  John  and  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  In  the  former  are  an  altarpiece  of  great 
merit  by  Palma  Nova,  and  a  large  standard 
^^Tested  from  the  Turks  by  Sobieski  at  the  siege 
of  Vienna.  The  Lutherans  have  also  a  magnificent 
church,  erected  at  an  expense  of  25,000/.,  and  su- 
perior in  beauty  and  boldness  of  design  to  all  the 
Catholic  churches  in  the  place,  haWng  a  dome  and 
tower  of  prodigious  elevation.  Which  way  soever 
a  traveller  turns,  he  cannot  fail  to  pass  some  one 
of  the  monuments  which  stand  in  the  squares  to 
commemorate  the  reign  of  a  sovereign,  or  the 
achievements  of  a  Polish  warrior.  'The  colossal 
statue  of  Sigismund  III.,  cast  in  bronse,  gilt,  an<l 
placed  on  a  lofty  pillar  of  marble  of  {be  countr}-, 
produces  a  very  good  effect ;  and  the  equestrian 
^up  in  bronze  of  Poniatowski,  by  Thorwaldsen, 
IS  another  monument  worthy  of  admiration. 

Independently  of  the  public  gardens,  Warsaw 
may  be  said  to  have  in  its  vicmity  some  of  the 
finest  drives  and  promenades  in  Europe  for  width 
and  extent.  The  numerous  avenues  of  the 
Ujasdow,  planted  with  lofty  lime  and  chesnut 
trees,  are  the  rendezvous  of  nearly  the  entire  pop. 
of  Warsaw  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  and 
are  admirably  calculated  for  horse  and' sledge 
races,  both  of  which  take  place  here.  In  the  ini- 
metUatc  vicinity  is  the  royal  villa,  formerly  the 
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ooiintry  residence  of  Stanislaas  AiiguHtos.  The 
palace  is  built  in  the  Italian  style:  Bacciarelli's 
paintmgs  decorate  one  of  the  principal  rooms ;  and 
It  has  a  baU-room,  ornamented  with  colossal 
statues  in  white  marble ;  a  chapel,  with  some  cu- 
rious works  in  mosaic  In  the  park  is  a  stone 
bridge,  on  which  is  erected  the  equestrian  statue 
of  John  SobieskL  The  view  of  the  Vistula  from 
the  park  is  very  fine ;  and  a  large  island  lying  in 
the  middle  stream  is  much  frequented  in  summer 
by  the  amateurs  of  aquatic  expeditions. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be 
specified  the  Kadzivil  and  Krasinski  palaces,  the 
barracks,  mint,  six  hospitals,  five  theatres,  and 
several  good  inns.  Since  the  insurrection  of  1830, 
a  strong  citadel  has  been  erected,  partly  with  the 
view  of  protecting,  but  more  of  overawing  the 
town.  This  citadel  was  built  from  the  produce  of 
a  loan  raised  in  Poland ;  and,  in  1835,  when  the 
Kmperer  Nicholas  visited  Warsaw,  in  his  way 
from  the  congress  at  T5plitz,  he  distinctly  in- 
formed the  civic  authorities  that,  on  the  first  dis- 
turbance breaking  out  in  the  city,  the  guns  of  the 
citadel  should  level  it  with  the  .|(round.  The 
threat  was  again  held  out  in  the  msurrection  of 
1864,  and  served,  in  a  great  measure,  to  prevent  an 
outbreak  in  the  city.  A  cast-iron  obelisk  has  been 
erected  in  the  citadel  in  honour  of  the  late  em- 
peror, inscribed  '  To  Alexander,  the  Conqueror  and 
Benefactor  of  Poland.' 

The  university  of  Warsaw,  established  in 
1816,  possessed  faculties  of  theology,  jurispru- 
dence, medicine,  philosophy,  belles-lettres,  and 
fine  arts,  and  a  library  containing,  it  is  said, 
150,000  vols,  of  printed  books,  exclusive  of  rare 
MSS.,  with  an  observatory  and  botanic  garden, 
cabinets  of  natural  philosophy,  zoology,  mmerals, 
models,  and  coins,  and  pnnting  and  lithographic 
presses.  But  the  university  no  longer  exists, 
having  been  suppressed  subsequently  to  the  ill- 
fated  insurrection  of  1863,  its  fine  library  being 
then,  also,  removed  to  Petersburg.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  R.  Catholic  college  at  Warsaw, 
with  twelve  professors ;  but  the  a&erents  of  the 
Kusso-Greek  church  are  rapidly  increasing  here, 
as  in  all  other  countries  subject  to  Kussia,  and 
have  now  a  cathedral  and  other  churches  in  the 
city.  The  Jews,  of  whom  there  are  about  25,000, 
have  several  synagogues;  the  Armenians,  too, 
have  their  places  of  worship,  and  the  English  have 
a  chapel.  Among  the  educational  establishments 
are  numerous  superior,  special,  and  elementary 
schools ;  all  of  them  being  modelled  on  the  new 
system,  and  having  attached  to  each  a  native 
Kussian  as  a  teacher  of  his  own  language,  a  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  which  is  now  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  holding  any  public  office. 

Warsaw  has  also  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a 
musical  conservatory,  societies  of  friends  of  litera- 
ture and  natural  science,  a  Bible  society,  and  some 
newspapers  and  other  periodical  publications, 
lliese,  however,  are  subjected  to  a  ngoruus  cen- 
sorship, and  are,  consequeutlv,  worth  little.  Its 
manufactures  comprise  woollen  and  linen  cloths, 
saddlery,  leather,  carriages  of  different  kinds,  iron- 
mongery, paper,  and  tobacco,  with  chemical  and 
cotton  printing  worics,  and  numerous  breweries. 
Warsaw  is  the  great  commercial  entrepdt  for  Po- 
land, and  has  two  large  annual  fairs,  in  May  and 
Sept.,  attended  by  traders  from  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

In  comparing  this  city  with  Petersbuig,  an 
English  traveller.  Dr.  Granville,  says,  *  There  is  a 
notable  difference  between  the  general  aspect  of 
the  inhabs.  of  Warsaw  and  those  of  the  cap.  he 
had  just  left.  The  women  here  are  handsomer 
than  the  men :  at  l^eteisburg  the  impression  I  re 
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ceived  was  of  an  opposite  nature.  The  absence  of 
those  semi-Asiatic  costumes,  which  are  so  preva- 
lent in  all  the  streets  of  the  Russian  cap.,  tends, 
in  great  measure,  to  give  to  the  cap.  of  Poland  a 
more  European  aspect;  but  there  is  something 
else  that  contributes  to  produce  that  effect  The 
Poles  are  uniformly  merry ;  they  are  loud  chat^ 
terers,  fond  of  amusement,* and  as  partial  to  living 
in  the  open  air,  doing  nothing,  as  the  Parisian 
faineanta  and  the  habitues  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Tuileries,  the  Boulevards,  or  the  Luxembourg ;  to 
which  class  of  people  I  should  be  tempted  to  com- 
pare them  in  many  respects.  They  also  do  busi- 
ness differently :  their  shops  and  public  places  of 
amusement  are  more  like  those  of  any  other  Eu- 
ropean city  farther  S. ;  and  their  menoffe  appears 
to  be  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  French  tnan  of 
the  Russians. 

Warsaw,  though  a  very  ancient  town,  was  not 
the  cap.  of  Poland  till  1566,  after  the  union  with 
Lithuania,  when  the  Polish  diet  was  transferred 
to  it  from  Cracow.  The  citv  was  occupied  by  the 
Swedes  in  the  middle  of  £he  17th  century,  and 
surrendered,  without  opposition,  to  Charles  XII. 
in  1703.  In  1793  the  inhabs.  expelled  the  Rus- 
sian garrison  previously  in  occupation;  and  the 
town  was  successfully  defended  against  the  Prus- 
sians, in  the  succeeding  ^'ear,  by  Kosciusko.  But 
the  suburb  of  Praga  being  soon  after  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  by  whom 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabs.  were  put  to  the 
sword,  the  city,  threatened  with  a  similar  fate, 
submitted  to  the  conquerors.  In  1795,  Warsaw 
was  aissigned  to  Prussia :  in  1806  it  was  made 
the  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Poland ;  and,  in 
1815,  it  became  the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Poland.  Warsaw  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
ill-fated  insurrection  of  1881,  but  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  in  the  no  less  fatal  re- 
bellion of  1863-64. 

WARWICK,  a  co.  of  England,  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of.  the  kingdom,  having  NE.  the  co. 
of  Leicester,  E.  Northampton,  S.  Oxford  and 
Gloucester,  W.  Worcester,  and  NW.  Stafford.  It 
contains  574,080  acres,  of  which  above  500,000  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  northern  and 
largest  part  of  Warwicluhire  was  formerly  an  ex- 
tensive forest,  and  still  retains  something  of  its 
former  character,  being  interspersed  with  heaths 
and  lAoors,  and  sprinkled  with  woods;  but  tlie 
former  have  greatly  diminished  within  the  present 
century.  The  S.  portion  is  in  general  very  fer- 
tile. Both  the  dairy  and  grazing  systems  are  suc- 
cessfully practised,  but  the  former  has  been  gaining 
on  the  latter.  The  lon^-homed  breed  of  cattle 
is  preferred  for  the  dairies ;  the  average  produce 
of  a  cow  being  about  2|  cwt,  of  cheese.  Short- 
woolled  sheep  have  been  almost  entirely  banished 
from  this  co.  The  standing  sheep  stock  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  850,000  head,  and  the 
produce  of  wool  to  be  between  8,000  and  9,000 
packs.  Arable  husbandry  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  grazing ;  and  in  some  districts  it  is  far 
t)ehind.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  Tne  first  is  generally  drilled ; 
and,  when  such  is  the  cnse,  it  is  not  a  little  singu- 
lar that  turnips  should  be  almost  everywhere  sown 
broadcast,  and  beans  generally  dibbled.  The  sys- 
tem of  top-dressing  is  more'  commonly  followed 
in  this  than  in  any  other  co.  Estates  of  various 
sizes ;  some  very  large,  and  others  small.  Farms 
vary  from  80  to  500  acres ;  but  the  smaller  class 
predominate  so  much  that  the  average  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  150  acres.  Old  enclosures  ave- 
rage about  10  acres,  new  about  15.  leases  getting 
more  uncommon,  and  farms  mostly  held  from  y«';ir 
to  year.  Tenants  bound  not  to  exceed  three  crops 
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to  a  fallow:  but  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
quantity  of  wheat  sown.  Little  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  farm  buildings.  The  old  houses  and 
offices  were  sometimes  built  of  timber;  sometimes 
the  walls  were  of  stone,  and  sometimes  of  mud  or 
clay,  or  thatched;  they  are  in  general  inju- 
diciously placed,  ill-planned,  and  inconvenient, 
llie  new  farm-houses  and  offices  are  of  brick, 
covered  with  tile,  and  are  very  substantial ;  but 
conveniency  is  said  not  to  be  much  studied. 
There  are  no  open  sheds  for  wintering  cattle,  nor 
feeding-sheds  for  soiling  with  turnips  and  other 
green  food.  Coal  is  wrought  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  various  places;  but  Birmingham  is  sup- 
plied with  coal  brought  by  canal  from  StafTord- 
shire.  Warwick  ranks  high  as  a  manufacturing 
CO.  Birmingham  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
hardware  manufacture;  and  nowhere,  perhaps, 
has  the  combined  influence  of  ingenuity,  skill, 
and  capital  been  more  astonishingly  displayed 
than  in  the  immense  variety,  beauty,  utility,  and 
cheapness  of  the  articles  produced' in  this  ^reat 
workshop.  Coventry  has  been  long  distinguished 
for  its  proficiency  in  the  silk  trade,  particularly  in 
the  manufacture  of  ribands.  Needles  and  fish- 
hooks are  made  at  Aloester,  hats  at  Atherstone, 
and  flax-mills  have  been  erected  at  Tamworth 
and  in  other  places.  Principal  rivej^  Avon,  Tame, 
Alne,  and  Leam.  The  Bumingham  and  Fazel^' 
canal  runs  along  the  NW.  side  of  the  co. ;  and  it 
is  intersected  by  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham 
canaL  the  Warwick  and  Napton  canal,  and  the 
Oxford  canal :  the  co.  is  also  intersected  by  the 
London  and  North  Western  railway  and  its  broad 
lines.  It  is  divided  into  4  hundreds  and  4  sub- 
sidiary districts,  and  contains  205  [parishes.  It 
sends  10  mems.  to  the  U.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the 
CO.,  and  2  each  for  the  city  of  Coventry  and  the 
bors.  of  Birmingham  and  Warwick.  Kegintered 
electors  for  the  co.,  10,227  in  1865,  being  6,710  for 
the  northern  and  3,517  for  the  southern  division. 
At  the  census  of  1861  the  co.  had  116,351  mhab. 
houses  and  561,834  inhabitants,  while  in  1841 
Warwick  had  81,321  inhab.  houses  and  401,715 
inhabs. 

Warwick,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and  par.  of 
England,  near  the  centre  of  the  co.  Warwick,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  hund.  Knightlow,  on  the 
Avon,  2*  m.  W.  Leamington,  and  90  m.  NW. 
London  by  London  and  North  Western  railway. 
l»op.  of  bor.  10,570  in  1861.  Area  of  pari,  bor., 
the  limits  of  which  were  not  altered  by  the 
lk)undaiy  Act,  and  which  is  co-extensive  with 
the  two  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas, 
5.360  acres.  It  stands  on  an  abrupt  acclivity  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  hy 
a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  a  single  arch ;  and  is 
regularly  laid  out,  consbting  of  two  principal 
thoroughfares  crossing  each  other  towards  the 
centre  of  the  town,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
cross  streets.  The  principal  streets  are  well  built, 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  kept  remarkably  clean, 
and  ornamented  w^ith  several  handsome  public 
buildings.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  St. 
Mar}''s  church,  which,  having  been  nearly  burnt 
down  ill  1694,  was  rebuilt  in  1704.  It  exhibits  a 
singular  union  of  various  styles :  the  square  tower, 
which  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  is  finely  proportioned,  ris^cs  to  a  height  of 
130  ft. ;  it  is  supported  on  4  pointed  arches,  with 
a  thoroughfare  underneath,  and  cro^vned  with 
pinnacles.  The  whole  of  this  church,  except  the 
chancel  and  its  adjuncts,  is  a  composition  of  the 
greatest  barbarity;  but  the  chancel  is  an  un- 
commonly beautiful  specimen  of  perpendicular 
work,  and  the  east  front  is  remarkably  fine,  simple 
in  its  arrangement,  yet  rich  from  the  elegance  of 


its  parts  and  the  excellent  execution  of  its  details. 
The  interior  is  equally  beautiful,  and  there  are, 
on  the  N.  side,  a  monumental  chapel  and  vestry 
of  very  good  character;  but  the  great  feature  of 
the  church  is  the  Beauchamp  c^pd  erected  in 
1464.  It  is  completely  enriched  both  within  and 
without ;  its  details  of  the  most  elegant  character 
and  excellent  execution,  and  in  very  good  pre- 
servation. It  consists  of  a  chapd,  of  several 
arches,  and  a  small  aisle,  or  rather  passages,  on 
the  N.  side,  between  the  chapel  and  the  church. 
In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  stands  a  veiy  rich 
altar  tomb,  with  the  effigies  of  Richard  Bean- 
champ,  eari  of  Warwick,  whose  executors  com- 
menced the  erection  of  this  chapel,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  completed  until  the  3rd  Edward  IV. 
There  are  some  other  monuments  (induding  a 
fine  one  of  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  favourite  of 
Elizabeth) ;  but  others  are  of  much  later  date,  and 
rather  disfigure  the  chapel  than  add  to  its  beaut3% 
The  living  of  St.  Maxy's  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
gift  of  the  corporation  of  Warwick,  worth  SOOL  a 
year.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  small  and 
plain ;  the  living,  also  in  the  gift  of  the  corpora- 
tion, is  worth  21 SL  per  annum.  Other  churches, 
formerly  existed,  oi  which  there  are  now  no  re- 
mains. The  Independents,  Friends,  Wesleyans, 
Unitarians,  and  Baptists  have  meeting-houses. 

The  court-house  in  the  High  Street  is  a  re- 
specuble  stone  building  erected  in  1730.  The 
county  hall,  a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice, 
94  ft.  in  length  and  36  ft.  in  width,  has  an  ele- 
gant stone  front  supported  by  a  range  of  Corin- 
thian pillars.  In  this  building  the  courts  of  j  ustice 
are  held ;  and  attached  to  it,  on  the  N.  side,  is  the 
CO.  jail,  a  large  and  well  designed  building,  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall,  23  ft.  in  height,  enclos- 
ing nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  The  co.  bridewell, 
in  which  is  a  corn-mill  (worked  by  the  male 
prisoners),  and  the  market-house  are  laige  and 
substantial  modem  structures.  It  has  also  a 
public  subscription  library  and  newsroom,  and  a 
small  theatre. 

The  glory  of  Warwick  is  its  castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  ancient  feudal  mansions  of  the  Engli^  nobility, 
still  used  as  a  residence.  It  stands  on  a  rock  over- 
hanging the  Avon,  a  little  to  the  SE.  of  the  town. 
It  retains  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur  of  appear- 
ance, and,  uninjured  by  time,  presents  an  in- 
teresting memonal  of  by-gone  ages.  Its  found- 
ation is  attributed  to  Ethelfieoa,  daughter  of 
Alfred,  in  915 ;  but  no  authentic  trace  now  re- 
mains of  the  original  building.  Oesar's  tower, 
147  ft.  in  height,  supposed  to  luive  been  built  at 
least  700  years  ago,  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation. 6uy*s  Tower,  128  ft  in  height,  and 
built  in  1394,  is  also  nearly  perfect;  it  appears 
to  be  of  a  decorated  character ;  and  though  very 
plain,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  remains  of  its 
kind  in  existence,  and  curious  alike  as  to  com- 
pos! tion  and  construction.  The  principal  entrance 
faces  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  and  the  approach 
to  it  is  a  broad  winding  road  cut  in  the  solid 
rock.  Before  the  front  is  a  disused  moat,  a  stone 
arch  over  which  has  replaced  the  ancient  draw- 
bridge. On  passing  the  double  gateway,  the 
visitor  fintis  himself  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
castle,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  embattled 
walls  and  ramparts.  This  castle  was  formerly  a 
strong  fortres&A  and  by  means  of  open  fiights  of 
stone  steps  and  passages  on  the  tops  of  the  walls 
there  is  a  line  of  communication  all  round  the 
building.  The  parts  of  this  vast  and  venerable 
pile  that  are  occupied  by  the  family  are  magnifi- 
cently fitted  up,  but  so  as  to  harmonise,  in  all  re- 
spects, with  the  style  and  character  of  the  building. 
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The  ooUectian  of  paintiiigs  is  at  onoe  extensive 
and  valaable. 

In  a  greenhouse  attached  to  the  castle  is  the 
Warwick  Yasb,  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of 
ancient  art.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  of  large 
dimensionsi  being  capable  of  holding  186  gallons. 
Its  handles  are  exquisitely  formed  of  interwoven 
vine  branches.  On  the  body  of  the  vase  are  the 
heads  of  satyiSi  bound  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  the 
skin  of  the  panther,  with  the  head  and  daws 
beautifully  sculptured,  and  other  appropriate  or- 
naments. This  splendid  relic  was  lound  at  the 
bottom  of  a  lake,  at  Adrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli,  of 
which,  no  doubt,  it  had  formed  a  principal  orna- 
ment ;  and  having  been  purchased  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  was  consigned  by  him  to  his  relative 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  at  whose  expense  it  was 
brought  to  England,  and  by  whose  liberality  it 
has  been  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  may  at  all 
times  be  seen  by  the  public. 

The  remains  of  several  monastic  establishments 
exist  in  and  near  Warwick ;  and  at  the  E.  and  W. 
extremities  of  the  town  are  gates,  each  contain- 
ing some  ancient  work  with  modem  additions. 
Leicester's  Hospital,  an  ancient  building  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  High  Street,  was  ori^nally  a 
hall  belonging  to  two  guilds,  and  was  converted 
to  its  present  use  by  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leicester,  for  the  reception  of  12  poor  men,  chiefly 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  a  professor  of  divinity 
as  master.  In  1811,  the  clear  value  of  the  estates 
with  which  it  is  endowed  amounted  to  2,000  per 
annum.  In  1818,  the  master's  salary  was  raised 
from  &QL  to  400/.  a  year,  and  the  number  of 
inmates  increased  to  22.  The  college  school,  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a  free  gram- 
mar-school, and  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  dissolved  monasteries,  is  open  to  all  the  boys 
of  the  town.  It  has  two  exhibitions  of  70L  to 
each  of  the  universities.  Of  late  years  it  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  decay;  but  recently  the 
number  of  youths  educated  here  has  increased, 
and  at  present  the  school  is  comparatively  pros- 
perous. Here  is  also  a  charity-school,  founded 
and  endowed  for  the  instruction  of  89  boys  and  36 
girls,  a  national  school,  school  of  industry,  and 
not  less  than  40  almshouses.  Large  funds  are 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  for  distri- 
bution among  the  poor. 

The  manufactures,  which  are  unimportant,  com- 
prise a  few  descriptions  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  lliere  are  several  large  malting  houses, 
and  lime,  timber,  and  coal-wharfs,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Stratford  canal,  which  comes  up  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  town,  and  by  which  it  communicates 
with  Oxford,  Birmingham,  and  the  Severn.  War- 
wick is  a  bor.  by  prescription ;  its  earliest  charter 
dates  from  the  45th  of  Henry  III.,  but  it  was  not 
n^larly  incorporated  till  1658.  Under  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act  it  is  divided  into  2  wards, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  5  aldermen,  and  18 
councillors.  Quarterly  courts  of  session  are  held 
for  all  offences  not  capital ;  a  court-leet  annually ; 
and  there  is  occasionally  a  court  of  record  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  40/.  The  bor.  has  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  franchise  having  been  vested,  pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  in  the  payers  of  church 
and  poor  rates.    Registered  electors,  652  in  1865. 

Warwick  is  conjectured  by  Dugdale  and  other 
writers  to  have  been  a  Ronuin  station ;  but  there 
are  no  proofs  of  its  having  existed  before  the 
Saxon  times.  It  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1694.  Market-day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  twelve 
times  a  vear ;  mostlv  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese. 

WASHINGTON,"  a  city  of  the  U.  States,  being 
the  cap.  of  the  Union  and  the  seat  of  the  general 


legislature  and  government,  in  the  federal  distr. 
of  Colombia,  on  the  Potomac,  at  the  confluence  nf 
the  Anacootia,  210  m.  SW.  New  York,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railwav.  Pop.  61,122  in  1860. 
The  plan  of  the  city  is  laid  down  upon  a  magni- 
ficent scale,  and  thoogh  it  has  not  increasea  so 
rapidly  as  was  expected,  it  is  now  of  very  re- 
spectable dimensions.  The  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  are  intersected  diago- 
nalty  by  avenuesj  named  after  the  states  of  the 
Union. "  The  smaller  streets  are  from  70  ft  to 
110  ft.  wide,  the  avenues  and  streets  leading  to 
public  places  from  120  ft.  to  160  ft  wide.  The 
capitol,  the  noblest  structure  in  the  Union,  stands 
on  a  hill  elevated  about  75  ft  above  the  Potomac, 
which  it  overlooks.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  and 
consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the  entire 
front  being  850  ft.  in  length.  In  the  centre  of 
the  E.  side  is  a  fine  portico,  supported  by  18 
Corinthian  columns,  and  approached  by  a  dight 
of  steps :  over  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  large 
dome  rising  to  145  ft  in  height:  smaller  flat 
domes,  reaching  to  about  70  ft  high,  cover  the 
wings.  In  the  interior,  under  the  central  dome, 
is  the  circular  chamber  called  the  Rotunda,  orna- 
mented with  reliefs,  and  paintings  of  national 
subjects.  On  the  W.  of  this  apartment  is  the 
congress  library,  with  20,000  vols.  In  the  S. 
wing  is  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  form 
of  a  Grecian  amphitheatre,  95  ft  in  diameter,  and 
60  ft  in  height,  surrounded  with  24  Corinthian 
columns  of  vari^ated  native  marble.  The  seats 
for  the  members  are  conveniently  disposed :  each 
member  has  his  fixed  place,  a  chair,  and  a  small 
desk.  The  members,  when  speaking,  generally 
stand  in  the  space  between  the  desk,  which  affords 
sufficient  room.  The  senate  chamb^,  in  the  N. 
wing,  is  of  the  same  form,  but  smaller,  beuig 
74  ft.  in  diameter,  and  42  ft  in  height  Over 
the  president's  chair  is  a  portrait  of  Washington, 
and  statues  of  Liberty  and  History  ornament 
this  haU.  Underneath 'is  the  hall  of  the  supreme 
conrt  of  the  U.  States;  and  there  are,  m  the 
building,  70  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  com- 
mittees, llie  capitol  is  surrounded  by  ornamental 
grounds,  comprising  about  22  acres.  This  magni- 
ficent building  is  said  to  have  cost,  in  all,  the  sum 
of  2,596,500  dolls.  Opposite  the  N.  front  of  the 
buildmg  is  a  column,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
officers  who  fell  at  TripoU.  The  president's  house, 
of  freestone,  two  stories  high,  with  an  Ionic  portico, 
is  a  handsome  building.  Beside  it  are  four  large 
edifices  for  the  chief  departments  of  government. 
In  the  city  are  the  U.  States  general  post-office, 
with  the  patent-office,  the  arsenal,  and  navy-yard, 
a  cit^  hall,  250  ft  in  length  bv  50  ft  in  breadth, 
hospital,  penitentiary,  upwards  of  20  churches, 
4  market-nouses,  the  Columbian  institute,  a  Rom. 
Cath.  seminar}'-,  a  city  library;  with  medical, 
botanical,  masonic,  and  many  benevolent  societies 
and  other  institutions.    Washington  has  a  large 

flass  manufactory,  but  its  trade  is  mostly  con- 
ned to  the  supply  of  goods  to  the  government 
establishments  and  members  of  congress ;  Alexan- 
dria, lower  down  the  river,  being  more  conve- 
niently situated  for  carrying  on  foreign  trade,  of 
which  it  has  a  considerable  share. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  seat  of  Washington,  the 
founder  and  father  of  the  republic,  on  a  bank 
above  the  Potomac,  is  situated  about  15  m.  from 
the  capitaL  It  continues  much  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  left  by  its  illustrious  owner.  The 
remains  of  Washington,  who  died  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1800,  are  deposited  in  a  vault  in  tlio 
groupds.  Washington  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
United  States  government  in  1800 ;  it  sustaineil 
a  good  deal  of  injury  from  the  British  in  1814, 
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more,  perhaps,  to  the  discredit  of  the  latter,  than 
to  the  loss  of  the  Americans ;  but  not  a  truce  is 
now  visible  of  these  injuries. 

WATEKFORD,  a  marit,  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  having  S.  St.  Geoi^ge's  Channel;  E. 
Waterford  Harbour,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
Wexford  and  Kilkenny;  N.  Tipperarj^;  and  W. 
Cork.  Area,  455,773  acres,  of  which  1X8,034  are 
unimproved  mountain,  with  little  bog.  Though 
generally  coarse,  tliere  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
line  land  in  this  co.,  particularly  in  its  SE.  quar- 
ter, and  the  mountains  afford*  good  pasturage. 
Estates,  for  the  most  part,  ven'  large ;  the  largest, 
which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  ma- 
naged on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  greatly 
improved.  Here  indeed,  and  generally  through- 
out Ireland,  tenants  and  occupiers  on  large  estates 
are  decidedly  better  off  than  those  on  the  smaller 
class  of  properues.  This  is  the  principal  dairy  co. 
of  Ireland.  When  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  Young, 
not  1-dOth  part  was  under  the  plough.  (Tour  in 
Ireland^  4to  ed.  p.  329.)  The  proportion  in  tillage 
is  now,  however,  much  larger.  This  has  princi- 
pally arisen  from  the  vicious  custom  of  dividing 
farms.  '  In  tliis  co.,'  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  '  when 
the  eldest  daujjhter  of  a  farmer  marries,  the  father, 
instead  of  giving  her  a  portion,  divides  his  farm 
between  himself  and  his  son-in-law;  the  next 
daughter  gets  a  half  of  the  remainder,  and  this 
divbion  and  sul^division  is  continued  as  long  as 
there  are  daughters  to  be  disposed  of.  The  sous 
are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  the  best  way  they 
can.'  Some  of  the  dairj-  farmers  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances :  but  the  condition  of  the  tillage  farmers 
and  cottiers  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of 
^funster.  Some  very  material  improvements  have, 
however,  been  introduced  since  1820,  into  this  and 
the  contiguous  cos.  Improved  swing-ploughs, 
made  of  iron,  drawn  by  two  horses  driven  by  the 
])loughman,  are  now  become  very  general.  Land 
is  kept  cleaner;  there  has  been  a  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  lime,  used  as  manure ; 
green  crops  are  more  attended  to ;  and  the  quantity 
of  wheat  raised  within  these  few  years  has  been 
more  than  doubled ;  while  there  has  been  a  decided 
falling  off  in  tlie  production  of  oat.s.  There  has 
also  been  a  lai^e  increase  of  the  exports  of  butfcr 
and  bacon.  The  minerals,  which  comprise  copper 
and  iron,  are  but  little  wrought,  and  are  unimpor- 
tant, which  also  is  the  case  with  manufactures : 
a  considerable  cotton  manufacture  has,  however, 
been  established  at  Portlaw,  and  some  glass  is 
made  in  Waterford.  Principal  rivers,  Blackwater. 
tSuir,  and  Bride.  Waterford  is  divided  into  7 
baronies  and  74  parishes,  and  returns  5  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C,  being  2  for  the  co.,  2  for  the  bor.  of 
Waterford,  and  1  for  Dungarvan.  Registered  elec- 
tors for  the  CO.  8,477  in  1866.  At  the  census  of 
1861,  the  CO.  had  18,123  inhab.  houses,  20,089 
families,  and  110,959  inhabitants;  while  in  1841 
Waterford  had  28,345  inhab.  houses,  33,878  fa- 
milies, and  196,187  inhabs. 

Waterford,  a  city,  pari,  bor.,  and  sea-port  of 
Ireland,  i)rov.  Munster,  on  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Suir,  about  10  m.  from  the  sea,  and  82  m.  SSW, 
Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  railway.  Pop.  28.220  in 
1861.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  S.  or  SW.  side 
of  the  river ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  par. 
is  situated  on  its  opposite  side,  the  communication 
between  them  being  maintained  bv  a  fine  wooden 
bridge,  832  fu  in  length  by  40  ft.  m  width.  The 
quay  fronting  the  river,  1,200  yards  in  length,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and'  is  bounded  on  the 
land  side  bv  a  range  of  well  built  houses.  The 
other  principal  streets  are  the  Mall,  Bcresford 
{Street,  and  Broad  Street ;  but  the  city  is  verj-  ir- 


regularly laid  out,  and  in  the  older  parta  the  stjneets 
are  mostly  narrow  and  dirty,  with  mean  thatchol 
houses,  or  rather  hovels,  occupied  by  a  very  poor 
and  wretched  population.  In  the  more  inodem 
parts,  however,  the  streets  are  comparative! v  broad, 
and  the  houses  well  built  and  substantial  The 
cathedral  of  the  see  of  Waterford  (now  merged  in 
that  of  Cashel)  is  a  fine  modem  building,  with  an 
ornamental  spire:  near  it  is  the  bishops  palace, 
also  a  handsome  modem  structure.  Here  are  3 
parish  churches  and  4  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
The  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Quakers  have  also  places  of  worship. 
Among  the  public  buildings,  exclusive  of  the 
churches,  may  be  noticed  the  town  hall,  chamber 
of  commerce,  county  and  city  prisons  and  court 
houses,  artillery  bfljrracks,  penitentiary,  custom 
house,  St.  Reginald's  tower,  on  the  quay,  and  an 
ancient  fortress,  now  a  polic*  barrack. 

The  educational  establishments  comprise  an  en- 
dowed classical  school,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
corporation,  which  provides  a  residence  and  salary 
for  the  head  master;  the  college  of  St.  John,  a 
plain  but  spacious  building,  provides  instruction 
for  candidates  for  the  R.  C.  ministry,  preparatory 
to  their  entrance  into  the  college  of  Maynooth, 
and  there  are  various  other  public  and  'private 
schools.  The  charitable  institutions  comprise 
a  Bluecoat  school  for  Protestant  boys,  founded 
1700,  and  possessing  an  estate  of  l,4bo  acres; 
a  Bluecoat  hospital  for  Protestant  girls,  founded 
in  1740;  widows'  apartments,  erected  in  1702,  f<»r 
the  maintenance  of  10  poor  clergymen's  widows; 
the  leper  hospital,  founded  by  King  John,  and  now 
used  as  an  infirmary,  is  capable  of  accommodating 
400  patients ;  the  Holy  Ghost  hospital,  founded 
in  1240,  and  now  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
females ;  the  fever  hospital,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  Ireland.  oi)ened  in  1799,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving 150  patients ;  the  lunatic  asylum  for  the 
CO.  and  city,  a  large  modem  buildingj  has  accom- 
modation for  1 17  patients.  The  union  workhouse, 
opened  in  1841,  has  accommodation  for  1,780  in- 
mates. There  is  also  a  lying-in  hospital,  a  cha- 
ritable loan  fund,  and  several  orplian  societies. 

The  manufactures  of  Waterford  are  unimpor- 
tant, comprising  only  breweries,  foundries,  and 
several  flour-mills;  but  it  is  better  situated  for 
trade  than  any  other  town  of  Ireland.  The  har- 
bour is  excellent,  vessels  of  800  tons  burden  coming 
up  to  the  quays.  The  Suir,  which  is  navigable 
for  barges  as  far  as  Clonmel,  gives  it  a  considerable 
command  of  inland  navigation ;  and  it  is  also  the 
principal  entrepot  for  the  produce  brought  down 
bv  the  Barrow,  and  its  important  tributary  the 
^*ore,  as  well  as  for  the  produce  which  is  to  be 
conveyed  inland  by  these  channels ;  its  trade  is  in 
consequence  ^at  and  increasing.  Its  exports  of 
raw  produce,  mcluding  com  and  flour,  butter,  beef, 
pork,  and  bacon,  hides  and  tallow,  exceed  those 
from  any  other  Irish  port,  and  amount  to  above 
2,000,000/.  a  year.  The  opening  of  a  steam  com- 
munication between  Waterford  and  Bristol,  and 
other  towns,  has  been  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the 
first.  On  the  1st  of  January-,  1864,  there  belonged 
to  the  port  50  sailing  vessels  under  50  tons,  and 
94  above  50  tons  burthen,  besides  40  steamers,  of 
an  aggregate  burthen  of  21,710  tons.  The  gross 
amount  of  customs  duty  received  was  80,233^  in 
1 863.  The  management  of  the  port  is  vested  in 
24  harbour  commissioners,  nominated  partly  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  partly  by  the  cor- 
poration. 

Being  the  place  at  which  Henry  II.  landed,  in 
1 172,  to  take  ix)ssession  of  his  conquests  in  Ireland. 
Waterford  was  early  distinguished  by  marks  of 
royal  favour.    It  ai>pcars,  however,  that  the  right 
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to  send  2  representatives  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  was 
not  conferred  by  charter,  but  rested  only  on  pre- 
scription, the  practice  having  commenced  in  1374. 
At  the  Union,  Waterford  was  aathorised  to  send 
1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C,  and  under  the 
Keform  Act  she  sends  2  mems.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 1,183  in  1865.  The  limits  of  the  municipal 
bor.  are  much  less  extensive  than  those  of  the 

nL  bor.,  inc.  only  669  acres.  Under  the  act 
k  4  Victoria,  cap.  108,  the  city  is  divided  into 
5  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  5  other  al- 
dermen, and  80  councillors.  It  has  a  court  of 
record,  which  decides  pleas  to  any  amount;  a  civil 
bill  court  for  debts  from  21,  to  lO/. ;  a  court  of  con- 
science for  debts  under  2L ;  and  a  mayor's  court, 
for  the  decision  of  claims  as  to  wages.  Assizes  for 
the  CO.  and  city  are  held  here  twice  a  year,  and 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  15  times. 

WATERLOO,  a  hamlet  of  Belgium,  prov. 
Brabant,  on  tlie  veige  of  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
and  on  the  road  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  9  m. 
S.  by  E.  the  former.  This  village  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  military  historj'  for  the  great  battle 
fought  in  its  vicinity  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815, 
between  the  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  the  French  under  Napoleon.  There 
is  some  discrepancy  in  the  statements  on  the 
subject,  but  each  army  probably  consisted  of  about 
70,000  men.  The  French  began  the  attack  be- 
tween 11  and  12  o'clock  foren<x)n.  The  object  of 
Napoleon  was  to  defeat  the  British,  or  force  them 
to  retreat  before  the  Pnissians,  who  he  knew  were 
coming  up,  could  arrive  on  the  field,  while  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  to  maintain  his 
ground  till  he  could  be  joined  by  his  allies,  when 
it  might  be  in  his  power  to  become  the  assailant. 
The  attacks  of  the  French  were  repeated  with  the 
greatest  fury ;  but  they  made  no  serious  ira()res- 
sion  on  the  British,  by  whom  they  were  sustained 
and  repelled  with  invincible  courage  and  resolu- 
tion. At  length,  about  \  past  6  o'clock,  the  Prus- 
sians came  into  the  field,  with  a  strong  force  of 
from  16,000  to  20,000  men.  The  English  then 
became  the  assailants  ;  and  though  Napoleon 
brought  for>vard  his  guard,  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  engaged,  it  could  not  stem  the  tor- 
rent, and,  having  been  forced  to  give  way,  the 
Avhole  army  got  into  inextricable  confusion,  and 
the  rout  became  universaL  The  slaughter  was 
enormous.  The  British  lost,  besides  officers,  about 
15,000  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  loss 
is  not  exactly  known;  but  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
less,  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  than  30,000  men. 
All  their  cannon  and  baggage  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conauen>rs  ;  and  it  may,  indeed, 
be  said  that  the  French  army  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

WATFORD,  a  raaricct  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Herts,  hund.  Cashio ;  on  the  Colne,  10  m. 
NW.  London,  on  the  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  town,  4,385,  and  of  par.  7,418  in 
1861.  '  Area  of  par.,  including  besides  Watford  4 
adjacent  hamlets,  10,980  acres.  The  towii,  which 
is  well  built,  consists  principally  of  a  main  street, 
about  1  m.  in  length,  on  the  high  road  from  Lon- 
don to  Birmingham.  The  church,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  a  large  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
8  aisles,  and  a  chancel :  it  has,  at  the  W.  end,  a 
massive  embattled  tower,  80  ft.  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  spire  rising  about  20  ft.  higher. 
It  has  some  fine  monumeutj),  especially  two  by 
Nicholas  Stone.  The  living,  a  valuable'  vicarage, 
worth  730/.  a  year,  b  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  Here  also  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wesleyans.  The  educational  establishments  com- 
prise a  free  school,  founded  in  1704,  for  40  boys 
and  14  girL«,  with  an  income  of  about  180/.ayea*r; 
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another  free  school,  with  a  small  endoMrment.  es- 
tablished in  1641 ;  and  a  national  school,  supported 
by  subscription :  the  funds  for  the  general  charities 
yielded,  at  the  date  of  last  inquiry,  an  income  of 
nearly  850/.  a  year.  Next  to  agriculture,  the  chief 
branches  of  industry  pursued  here  are  the  spinning 
and  winding  of  silk,  straw  plaiting,  and  malting. 
There  are  some  very  extensive  paper  mills  on  the 
Cobie,  in  the  vicinity;  and  Watford  is  a  consider- 
able market  for  com,  sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs.  Its 
trade  in  these  is  facilitated  by  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion canal,  which  passes  about  2  m.  W.  of  the 
town,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Colne,  which  has 
been  rendered  navigable  to  St.  Alban's.  The 
London  and  North  Western  railway  has  a  station 
immediately  to  the  E.  of  Watfonl,  near  which  the 
line  passes  through  a  tunnel  1,930  yards  in  length. 
A  council  of  magistrates,  and  a  court  of  requests 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  are  held  in  the 
town  weekly.  'Markets  on  Tuesdays ;  and  fairs  4 
times  a  year  for  cattle,  horses,  pedlery,  and  the 
hiring  of  servants. 

Adjoming  Watford  on  the  W.  is  Casbioburj'Park, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  house  has  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance  of  a 
monastery ;  it  has  some  good  pictures,  and  a  valu- 
able collection  of  books. 

WEARMOUTH.    See  Sunderland. 

WEDNESBURY,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  hund.  Offlow,  near  the 
source  of  the  Tame,  in  the  great  coal  and  iron 
district  of  which  Birmingham  is  the  centre,  7  m. 
NW.  Birmingham,  and  136  m.  NW.  London  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  15,298, 
and  of  par.  21,968  in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  2,190 
acres.  The  church,  which  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  cnstlc, 
repaired  within  these  few  year*,  is  a  fine  structure, 
with  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire.  It  has 
an  octagonal  E.  end,  and  other  portions  in  the 
perpendicular  style,  and  ivithin  are  some  ex- 
quisitely carved  prebendal  stalls,  and  a  curious 
movable  reading-desk.  The  living,  a  vicarage 
worth  300/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
Here  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyans, 
and  other  dissenters,  a  Lancastrian  school,  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  a  small  endowed  school  for 
poor  children,  an  almshouse,  and  some  minor 
charities.  The  inhabs.  are  mostly  employed  iu 
various  branches  of  the  hardware  manufacture, 
especially  in  the  production  of  the  numerous 
articles  included  under  the  term  saddlers'  iron- 
mongery, with  nails,  hinges,  edge  tools,  and  cast- 
iron  works  of  almost  every  description.  Enamel 
painting  is  also  extensively  carried  on,  and  it  has 
a  soap  manufactory.  A  valuable  potter's  earth 
is  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  are  also 
several  com  mills.  A  branch  of  the  Birmingham 
canal  approaches  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Grand  Junctiou 
railway  on  the  other.  The  local  authority  is 
vested  in  a  constable  chosen  at  the  manorial 
court,  held  here  annually :  a  court  of  requests  is 
opened  occasionally,  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  5/.  Market-day,  Wednesday ;  fairs,  twice  a 
year,  for  cattle  and  pedlery. 

WEIMAR  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF  SAXE-),  a 
state  of  Central  Germany,  the  most  important  of 
the  minor  Saxon  states,  consisting  of  several  de> 
tached  portions  of  territory,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  dominions  of  Prussia*,  and  on  the  other  sides 
by  Bavaria,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  duchies  of 
Coburg,  and  Meiningen.  Total  area,  l,42f  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  273,252  in  1861.  The  grand  duchy  is  sub- 
divided into  the  circles  of  Weimar,  Neustadt,  and 
Eisenach.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  be- 
to  what  is  called   the  Thiiringerwaldf  or 
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Thuringian  forest,  and  to  the  basins  of  the  Elbe 
nnd  Weser;  its  principal  rivers  being  the  Ilm, 
Saale,  White  Elster,  and  Unstmt.  Agriculture  is 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabs. ;  the  soil, 
consisting  of  a  clayey  loam  apon  a  calcareous 
basis,  is  moderately  fertile.  Owuif^  to  the  minute 
subdivision  of  the  land,  the  occupiers  are  for  the 
roost  part  poor.  They  live  harder  than  day  la^ 
bourers,  and,  despite  uieir  industry  and  economy, 
are  often  unable  to  increase  their  resources.  In 
the  vicinity  near  Weimar  the  soil  is  a  rich  black 
mould,  producing,  notwithstanding  its  defective 
culture,  very  superior  crops.  The  villages  in  this 
part  of  the  duchy  are  thickly  placed  and  populous, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  anallness  of  toe  farms, 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  cattle.  Of  late  years, 
however,  Uie  rearing  of  cattle  has  been  a  good 
deal  more  attended  to;  and  the  stock  of  sheep 
has  been  greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
ready  and  advantageous  market  for  wool  afforded 
in  England.  Game  is  extremely  plentiful,  and  the 
woods  comprise  about  one  million  Prussian  morgen 
of  land.  Most  of  the  peasants'  houses  are  built  of 
timber. 

Coal  and  salt  are  both  raised,  the  former  in  no 
great  quantities,  but  the  production  of  the  latter, 
at  KreUbuig,  may  amount  to  1,100,000  lbs.  a 
year.  Iron  and  manganese  are  the  chief  metallic 
products.  Manufactures  are  not  very  important : 
woollen  cloths,  carpets,  hosiery,  linen  stuffs,  iron, 
hardware,  and  tobacco  pipes,  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducts. There  are  a  good  many  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries. Manufacturing  industry  is  most  active 
in  the  circle  of  Eisenach. 

The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy;  and 
the  royal  family  of  Weimar  took  the  lead  m  Ger- 
many after  the  peace,  in  introducing  a  free  repre- 
sentative system  in  their  dominions.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  grand  duchy  was  granted  May  6, 
1816,  but  slightly  altered  by  the  law  of  October 
15, 1849.  According  to  this  charter  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  house  of  parliament  repre- 
sented by  one  chamber.  It  is  composed  of  31 
members^  of  whom  10  are  chosen  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  nobiliar  estates;  10  by  the  towns;  10 
others  by  the  inhabs.  of  rural  districts ;  and  1  by 
the  senate  of  the  university  of  Jena.  At  the 
general  election,  which  takes  place  every  seventh 
year,  not  onlv  the  representatives  themselves  are 
chosen,  but  likewise  a  substitute  for  every  member, 
who  has  to  take  his  place  in  case  of  illness,  death, 
or  prolonged  absence,  llie  ten  members  for  the 
nobility  are  elected  directly  by  all  proprietors  of 
ritrergUter,  or  noble  estates,  even  ladies  being 
allowed  to  vote.  In  the  representation  of  towns 
and  rural  districts  the  mode  of  election  is  indirect. 
The  whole  body  of  voters  in  a  town  choose  a  cer- 
tain number  of  delegates,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  every  50  houses,  and  these  deputies  elect  the 
member  for  the  place.  To  be  a  member  for  a  town 
a  property  qualification  of  about  50^  per  annum 
is  requisite,  which  rises  to  75/.  in  the  case  of  the 
two  cities  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach.  The  election 
of  members  for  the  rural  districts  takes  place  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  for  the  towns ;  but  the 
choice  of  members  is  limited,  inasmuch  as  they 
must  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  electors. 
Neither  two  brothers,  nor  father  and  son,  are 
capable  of  sitting  in  the  chamber  at  the  same 
time.  The  president  of  the  chamber  is  an  earl- 
marshal,  elected  by  the  deputies  of  the  nobility, 
who  is  assisted  by  two  vice-presidents,  chosen  by 
nnd  from  among  the  representatives  of  towns  and 
rural  districts.  The  chamber  meets  every  three 
years,  and  a  standing  committee  of  nine  members 
continues  to  sit  during  the  adjournment.  During 
the  session  the  members  have  an  allowance  of  four 


thalers,  or  lit.  8dl  per  day,  besides  a  moderate 
sum  for  travelling  expenses.  The  powers  of  the 
chamber  extend  to  all  the  branches  of  legislation, 
and  its  consent  is  indispensable  to  the  validity  of 
all  orders  and  decrees  ot  the  government. 

The  ministry  is  in  three  departments,  those  of 
justice,  finance,  and  public  instruction.  There 
are  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  in  the  princi- 
pal  towns,  and  courts  of  appeal  in  Weimar  and 
Eisenach,  in  which,  with  Weida  and  Dermbach, 
are  also  criminal  courts;  all  having  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court  of  Jena,  which  is  also  the 
supreme  tribunal  for  the  states  of  Saxe-Cobuiig, 
Meiningen,  and  Renss.  Public  education  is  no- 
where in  Germany  so  widely  diffused,  and  so  well 
attended  to,  as  in'  Saxe- Weimar.  The  budget  is 
granted  by  the  chamber  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
That  from  1868  to  1865  comprises  an  annual  in- 
come of  1,658,668  thalers,  or  248,8084,  and  an 
annual  expenditure  of  1 ,654,558  thalers,  or  248,1 89/. 
leaving  a  surplus  of  4,110  thalers,  or  6192.,  for  the 
5''ear.  The  chief  items  of  revenue  are,  per  annum, 
— Indirect  taxes,  445,115  thalers;  income-tax, 
250,610  thalers ;  and  domains  and  forests,  428,230 
thalers.  Under  expenditure,  the  largest  sums  go 
for— civil  list  of  the  grand-duke,  280,000  thalers ; 
public  debt,  280,917  thalers;  and  army,  203,186 
thalers.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  4,560,000 
thalers,  or  684,000/.,  on  January  1, 1862. 

Saxe- Weimar  has  to  contribute  8,350  troops— 
8,316  infantry  and  84  artillerymen — to  the  army 
of  the  Confederation.  The  number,  however,  is 
seldom  kept  in  full  force.  Saxe- Weimar  holds 
the  15th  place  in  the  Confed.,  having  one  vote  in 
the  full  diet,  and  with  Saxe-Cobuig,  Meiningen, 
and  Altenburg,  one  in  the  committee. 

WEIMAR,  a  city  of  Central  Germany,  cap.  of 
the  above  grand  duchy,  and  the  usual  residence 
of  the  grand  duke,  on  the  Ilm,  an  affluent  of  the 
Saale,  104  m.  W.  by  S.  Dresden,  and  116  m.  SE. 
Hanover,  and  186  m.  SW.  Berlin,  on  the  railway 
from  Ilerlin  to  Eisenach.  Pop.  18,887  in  1861. 
The  city,  which  is  partially  surrounded  with  walla, 
though  irregularly  laid  out,  has  several  good 
streets  and  han<teome  houses;  and  deserves  to 
rank  with  German  towns  of  the  second  order. 
The  Hm,  which  flows  along  its  K  side,  is  crossed 
by  8  bridges ;  it  traverses  the  centre  of  the  ducal 
park,  the  chief  promenade  of  the  inhabs.;  and 
has,  on  or  neajr  its  W.  bank,  the  ducal  palace  and 
mews,  the  riding-house,  rolhe  achloas  or  red  castle, 
public  library,  and  several  other  public  buildings. 
The  ducal  residence  is  a  good  building,  and  is 
tastefully  furnished ;  but  comfort  rather  than  mag- 
nificence was  the  object  of  the  late  grand  duke, 
by  whom  it  was  built.  The  town  chureh  has  a 
laige  oigan ;  an  altar-piece  of  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Luke  Cranach,  in  which  are  introduced  portraits 
of  his  friends  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  of  him- 
self; and  monuments  to  Herder,  and  numerous 
members  of  the  ducal  family  interred  here.  In 
the  park  is  a  handsome  temple  containing  some 
beautiful  arabesques,  and  a  portrait  by  Angelica 
Kaufiman.  An  avenue  from  this  promenade  con- 
ducts to  the  Belvidere,  a  summer  palace  of  the 
grand  duke,  about  2  m.  distant.. 

If  Dresden  be  the  Florence,  Weimar  was  once 
fairly  entitled  to  be  called  the  Athens  of  Germany; 
having  been  the  residence  of  Wieland,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Herder,  invited  thither  by  the  late 
grand  duke.  G5ethe  and  Schiller  are  buried  in 
the  new  cemetery,  one  on  each  side  their  patron. 
During  their  superintendence,  the  theatre  at 
Weimar  was  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  its  opera  is  still  ver^''  well  conducted 
and  supported,  the  inhabs.  of  the  city  being  great 
lovers  of  music.    The  grand  ducal  library  holds  a 
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high  rank,  and  has  96,000  printed  rol&i  besides 
I^fSS.  It  is  open  to  the  public,  who  are  even 
allowed  the  uae  of  the  books  at  their  own  houses. 
In  this  library  are  some  fine  busts,  and  some 
paintings  hy  A.  Durer.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  of  notice  in  Weimar  is  the  Lande»~Indu»~ 
tne-Comptotr^  a  vast  printing  and  publishing  es- 
tablishment, in  which  a  great  number  of  persons 
are  employed  in  translating  such  foreign  works  as 
are  likeiy  to  be  read  in  Germany.  Weimar  is  the 
seat  of  nearly  all  the  superior  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  grand  duchy.  It  has  a  famous  aca- 
demy, several  hospitals,'  an  orphan  asvlum,  and 
central  prison.  The  manufactures  of  Weimar  are 
considerable:  a  few  linen  and  woollen  cloths, 
ironwares,  paper,  and  beer  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducts. The  town  has  some  trade  in  com  and  wooL 
Weimar  was  the  birthplace  of  Kotzebue. 

WELLINGBOROUGH,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Northampton,  bund.  Hamfordshoe, 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  10  m.  ENE.  Northampton, 
and  63  m.  NW.  London  by  Midland  railway.  Area 
of  par.  4,490  acres.  Pop,  of  do.  6,382  in  1861. 
The  town,  which  was  a  place  of  some  consequence 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  consists  principallv  of 
four  streets,  meeting  in  a  market-place.  The 
houses  are  built  of  red  sandstone,  and  the  town 
having  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  a  tre- 
mendous fire  in  1738,  has  now  a  comparatively 
modem  appearance.  The  church,  a  large  edifice, 
with  a  tower  and  spire,  is,  like  most  churches  in 
this  CO.,  of  a  mixed  style.  It  is,  however,  richlv 
decorated  with  carved  work ;  in  its  E.  window  is 
some  stained  glass,  and  on  each  side  of  the  chancel 
are  three  stalls  like  those  in  cathedral  choirs. 
Here  also  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists, 
Friends,  Wesleyons,  and  other  dissenters.  The 
free  school,  founded  by  Edward  YI.,  has  an  income 
of  1122.  a  year,  and  is  open  to  all  boys  belonging 
U)  the  parish.  The  number  varies  from  12  to  20, 
who  are  taught  Latin  gratis,  but  who  pay  H  U. 
a  quarter  for  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
The  ^veraors  are  the  trastees  of  the  town  estate; 
the  right  of  appointing  the  master  and  usher  is 
vested  in  the  inhabe.  paying  taxes.  The  town 
estate,  yielding  an  income  of  8507.  a  vear,  partly 
supports  the  free  school ;  and  the  usher's  salary, 
with  a  charity  school  for  the  primary  instruction  of 
60  children,  is  partly  dependent  on  Fisher's  en- 
dowment of  187/.  10<.  a  vear.  There  are  several 
charities  for  supplying  bread  to  the  poor.  The 
manufacture  of  ixiots  and  shoes  was  carried  on 
very  extensively  in  this  town  during  the  war, 
and,  though  fallen  off,  still  continues  to  be  its 
staple  business.  The  com  market,  on  Wednesdays, 
is  considerable. 

Wellingborough  derived  its  name  from  the  wells 
or  mineral  springs  around  it,  which  formerly  en- 
joyed such  celebrity  that,  in  1626,  Charles  L  and 
his  queen  resided  here  in  tents  for  a  considerable 
period  that  they  might  drink  the  waters  pure 
from  their  source.  The  co.  magistrates  hold  pettv 
sessions  for  the  division  weekly  in  the  town  halU 
Fairs,  Easter  and  Whit  Wednesday,  and  Oct.  29, 
for  live  stock  and  cheese. 

WELLINGTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Salop,  head  of  a  div.  of  Bradford 
hundred,  on  the  ancient  Watline  Street,  10  m.  E. 
Shrewsbury,  and  161  m.  N W.London  by  North 
Westem  railway.  Area  of  par.,  which,  besides 
the  town,  includes  6  townships,  7,950  acres.  Pop. 
of  do.,  12,998  in  1861.  The  town  consists  mostly 
of  narrow  streets ;  but,  of  late  years,  these  have 
been  much  improved,  and  are  mostly  lined  with 
well  built  houses.  The  par.  church  is  a  handsome 
structure  of  freestone  with  cast-iron  pillars,  the 
window  frames  being  also  of  iron.     Here  are 
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several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  free  and  na- 
tional schools,  and  some  almshouses  and  several 
minor  charities.  Near  the  town  are  chalybeate 
and  sulphureous  springs,  frequented  by  visitors. 
Most  of  the  inhabs.  of  the  par.  are  employed  in 
working  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  limestone 
quarries ;  and  there  are  in  the  par.  many  smelting 
furnaces,  wrought  by  machinery,  with  nail-works 
and  glass-works.  Malting  and  some  trade  in 
timber  are  also  carried  on.  The  town  is  goverae<l 
by  a  mayor  and  2  constables,  appointed  annually 
at  a  mayorial  court,  who  hold  petty  sessions 
weekly,  and  a  court  of  record  for  debtsunder  20/. 
at  specified  times.  Market-day,  Thursday.  Fairs, 
four  times  yearly,  for  cattle  and  stock. 

Wellinotok,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
England,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  Kingsbury  West,  on 
the  railway  from  Bath  to  Exeter,  46  m.  SW.  the 
former.  Area  of  parish,  4,830  acres.  Pop.  of  do. 
6,006  in  1861.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  has  been  mostly  rebuilt  during  last  century : 
it  principally  consists  of  two  spacious  thorough- 
faxes,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the 
main  street  being  about  ^  m.  in  length.  The 
church  at  the  N.  entrance  u  a  handsome  stracture 
of  mixed  architecture,  110  ft.  in  length  and  60  ft. 
in  breadth,  comprising  a  nave,  chancel,  two  aisles, 
and  two  small  chapels.  At  its  W.  end  is  a  fine 
embattled  tower,  100  ft  in  height,  crowned  with  a 
turret  and  pinnacles.  Within  are  several  monu- 
ments, including  a  magnificent  tomb  in  honour  of 
Sir  John  Popham,  chief  justice  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  a  great  benefactor  of  the 
town,  and  a  new  altai^piece  ranking  among  the 
finest  in  the  W.  of  England.  A  very  elegant 
chapel-of-ease,  of  Grecian  architecture,  has  been 
erected  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town,  and  there 
are  chapels  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyans, 
and  Friends,  the  latter  being  here  a  very  nume- 
rous sect.  Several  schools  are  attached  to  the 
various  meeting-houses,  and  there  are  endowed 
almshouses  for  both  sexes,  founded  by  Sir  John 
Popham,  with  some  minor  charities.  A  new  mar- 
ket-house, over  which  is  the  town-hall,  was  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  in  1832. 

Wellington  had  formerly  a  flourishing  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods, '  but  it  is  now  much 
fallen  off.  It  still,  however,  produces  draggets 
and  seiges,  and  has  a  small  manufacture  of  earth- 
enware. The  com  market  on  Thursday  is  large 
and  well  attended.  Wellington  is  governed  by 
a  bailiff  and  subordinate  officers  chosen  at  the 
annual  manorial  court. 

This  town  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
successively  confeired  on  Arthur  Wellesley  (third 
son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Momington),  the  great- 
est of  English  generals,  the  tides  of  viscount, 
earl,  marquis,  and  duke.  An  obelisk,  upwards 
of  120  ft.  in  height,  has  also  been  erected  in 
honour  of  the  illustrious  duke,  on  a  lofty  hill 
about  3  m.  SE.  from  the  town. 

WELLS,  a  city,  and  a  pari,  and  mnn.  bor. 
of  England,  co.  Somerset,  bund.  Wells  Foram,  at 
the  S.  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  17  m.  SW.  Bath, 
and  184  m.  W.  London  bv  Great  Westem  railway. 
Pop.  of  city,  4,648  in  1861.  It  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  large  par.  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which 
contains  numerous  hamlets,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  14,000  acres.  The  parL  and  mun.  bor., 
which  are  now  oo-extensive,  do  not,  however, 
include  the  whole  par.  of  St.  Cuthbert,  but  com- 
prise only  the  old  city,  the  liberty  of  St,  Andrew, 
and  some  additional  portions.  The  dty  consists 
mostly  of  four  principd  streets,  named  from  the 
four  verdcries  into  wliich  it  is  divided.  They  arc 
well  paved  and  lighted,  and  have  many  'good 
houses.     The  market-place,  an  extensive  area, 
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c<tmmanicatinr^  by  an  ancient  gateway  with  the 
cnthedral-clofie,  has  in  it  the  town-hall  and  a 
handsome  public  conduit,  by  which  the  city  is 
well  supplied  with  water.  The  ^at  objects  of 
interest  in  Wells  are  its  fine  ecclesiastical  edifices. 
The  cathedral,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  city,  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  its  original 
plan,  but  is  more  comi)lete  as  respects  its  ap- 
pendages than  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
principally  designed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
from  the  intersection  of  which  rises  a  lawje  qua^ 
drangular  tower  178  ft.  in  height.  The  W.  front, 
150  ft.  in  breadth,  is  flanked  by  two  smaller 
towers,  each  130  ft.  in  height:  the  total  length  of 
the  church,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  about  880  ft. ;  iU 
breadth,  181  ft.  The  situation  of  this  edifice  and 
the  adjoining  palace  is  beautiful ;  and  though  no 
whole  side,  except  the  W.  front,  is  visible  in  any 
one  view,  the  cathedral  is  well  displayed  from 
Fuveral  points,  particularly  the  north-west.  As 
at  Peterborough,  the  palace  and  several  other 
buildings  adjoin  the  cathedral,  and  add  much  to 
its  general  appearance.  The  character  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  building  is  early  English,  with  por- 
tions of  the  two  later  styles,  which  are  very  beau- 
tifully accommodated  in  their  forms  to  the  older 
parts.  The  nave  and  transepts,  and  part  of  the 
towers,  are  early  English;  the  W.  front  is  re- 
markably rich  in  niches  and  statues,  and  not  less 
BO  in  shafts  and  other  small  ornaments  appro- 
priate to  the  style.  The  lower  parts  of  the  sides 
of  the  western  towers  are  similarly  enriched,  but 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  rather  plain  than  otherwise;  the  npper 
))arts  of  all  the  towers  are  much  later  than  the 
lower,  and  much  accommodated  to  the  earlier 
portions  as  to  lines  and  forms.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  cross  and  the  chapter-house  are  of  deco- 
rated character,  and  remarkably  elegant  The 
cloisters  are  perpendicular:  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs, and  a  north  porch  out  of  the  nave,  present 
an  early  English  arrangement  very  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  elegance.  There  are  various 
excellent  portions  of  stone  screen-work,  chapels, 
and  monuments,  and  some  stained  ^lass,  the  effect 
of  which  is  peculiarly  good.  This  cathedral  is 
very  rich  in  details  of  the  best  as  well  as  the 
most  singular  kinds,  and,  in  point  of  composition, 
some  of  its  best  parts  yield  to  no  edifice  in  the 
kingdom.  The  bishop's  palace,  though  it  has  been 
altered,  and,  in  some  parts,  much  modernised, 
contains  some  fine  portions,  an  early  decorated 
chapel,  and  some  partB  of  earlier  date.  Taken 
altogether,  the  palace  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remains  in  the  kingdom.  The  gates  and  other 
buildings  in  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  deserve 
careful  examination. 

Wells  was  first  erected  into  a  bishop's  see  in 
905.  In  the  12th  century  it  was  united  to  the 
abbey-church  at  Bath ;  but  the  writ  of  conge 
efelire  for  the  election  of  the  bishop  is  still  ad- 
dressed to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells.  The 
chapter  consists  of  a  dean  and  6  other  canons, 
4  prie8t-\'icars,  and  42  preliendaries.  Wolsey  and 
Laud  were  bishops  of  this  see.  St.  Cuthbert's 
church  is  a  handsome  perpendicular  edifice ;  but 
its  principal  feature  is  its  tower,  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  kind.  The  living,  a  vicarage  in  the  gift 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells,  is  worth  564i  a 
year.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  In- 
dependents, Baptists,  and  Wesleyans.  Here  is  a 
collegiate  school,  under  the  patronage  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  and  a  united  charity-school,  founded 
in  1054,  which  affords  instruction  and  clothing, 
to  34  boys  and  20  girls,  and  has  an  income  of 
514^.  a  year.     Under  tlic  town-hall  is  a  hospital, 
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founded  and  endowed  in  the  15th  centnr}',  for 
aged  men  and  women,  which  has  now  an  income 
of  above  850/.  a  year,  and  30  inmates.  There  «re 
numerous  other  'charities,  including  several  well- 
endowed  almshouses.  Several  manufactures  that 
were  formerly  darried  on  in  the  town  have  either 
ceased  altogether  or  have  greatly  declined,  and 
that  of  silk  has  been  wholly  given  up.  Much, 
of  the  property  of  the  city  belongs  to  the  eccle- 
siastical or  the  city  corporations,  which  cannot 
grant  long  leases,  and  give  no  encouragement  to 
building.  The  corn-market,  which  used  to  be 
very,  considerable,  has  materially  declined,  bat 
the  market  for  cheese  is  still  one  of  the  naost 
considerable  in  the  W.  of  England.  The  trade  of 
the  place  is  mostly,  however,  confined  to  the  retail 
supply  of  the  inhabs. 

The  earliest  charter  of  Wells  dates  from  the  3rd 
of  John ;  but  the  governing  charter,  previously  to 
the  Mun.  Keform  Act,  was  granted  by  Eliza- 
beth. By  the  last-mentioned  statute,  the  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  8  other  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors.  A  court  of  quarter-sessions,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  is  confined  to  cases  of  misd€^- 
meanour,  is  held  4  times  a  year;  but  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  form,  all  trials*  being  referred  to  the 
CO.  assize-court,  and  the  court  of  record  has  aLso 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  co.  assizes  are  held  alter- 
nately here  and  at  Taunton.  Wells  has  returned 
two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  I. ;  the  right  of  voting,  down  to  the 
Keform  Act,  having  been  vested  in  the  mayor, 
masters,  burgesses,  and  persons  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  which  was  obtainable  by- 
birth,  marriage,  or  apprentioeship.  Registered 
electors,  295  in  1865.  It  is  also  a  polling-place  for 
the  E.  division  of  the  co.  Markets,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  every  fourth  Saturday  a  laige 
market  for  com,  cattle  and  cheese.  Fairs,  dve  times 
a  year,  mostly  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlery. 

Weli^,  a  sea-port  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Norfolk,  bund.  N.  Greenhoe,  on  a  small  creek, 
about  1  m.  from, the  sea,  28  m.  NW.  Norwich,  on 
the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Area  of  par.  2,250 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.  8,464  in  1861.  The  town 
consists  pnncipally  of  two  streets,  only  parrially 
paved.  The  par.  church,  a  spacious  edifice  built 
mostly  of  flint,  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower,  haa 
some  curious  sculpture  and  paintings.  Here  are 
several  dissenting  chapels:  a  free  school  for  60 
poor  children,  supported  by  a  part  of  Ringar'a 
endowment  in  1678  of  120/.  a  3'ear,  and  other 
endowed  charities  to  the  amount  of  66/.  a  year  for 
the  general  relief  of  the  poor.  The  town  has  a 
neat  theatre  and  a  subscription  library.  The  har- 
bour of  Wells  is  indifferent,  and  apt  to  be  choked 
up  with  shifting  sands,  but  it  has  been  consider- 
ably improved  of  late  years,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  harbour  commissioners. 

The  principal  trade  consists  in  the  shipment  of 
com  and  malt,  and  in  the  import  of  coals  and 
timber.  There  belonged  to  the  port,  on  the  1st 
of  Jan.,  1864,  76  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  73 
above  50  tons,  besides  three  small  steamers,  of  an 
aggregate  burden  of  37  tons.  The  customs  duties 
amomited  to  122/.  in  1863.  Oyster  fishing  gives 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons. 
Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  once  a  fort- 
night, and  courts  leet  and  baron  once  a  year. 
Fair,  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  races  formeriy  held 
at  Wells  are  now  discontinued. 

About  3  m.  W.  from  the  town  is  Holkham,  the 
magnificent  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  tlie 
country  in  the  vicinity  affords  some  of  the  best 
specimens  of  what  is  called  the  Norfolk  system  of 
fanning. 

WELSHPOOL,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market 
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town,  and  par,  of  Wales,  co.  Montgomery,  hunds. 
Pool  and  Caurse,  on  a  branch  of  the  Ellesmere 
canal,  about  |  m.  W.  from  the  Seyem,  16  m.  W. 
Shrewsbury',  and  107  m.  NW.  London  by  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  6,004  in  1864. 
The  pari,  bor.,  which  was  formerly  much  larger, 
may  now  be  considered  as  nearfy  co-extensive 
with  the  par.,  but  the  mun.  bor.  is  of  much 
smaller  extent.  It  is  principally  in  a  hollow,  but 
partly  also  on  the  acclivity  of  an  eminence  lead- 
ing towards  Powys  park  and  castle,  a  little  S. 
from  the  town,  but  included  within  the  pari.  bor. ; 
it  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  consists  of  one 
long  and  wide  street,  intersected  by  others  of 
sm^ler  dimensions,  all  well  paved,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  houses,  which  are  of  brick, 
have  an  unusual  degree  of  ref^ularity  for  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  town  being,  on  the  whole, 
neat,  cheerful,  and  English  looking.  The  church 
of  St.  Mary,  rebuilt  in  1774,  is  a  spacious  edifice, 
in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  lofty  square  tower ;  it 
is  situated  at  the  bifise  of  an  eminence,  on  which 
is  the  churchyard,  which  in  some  parts  overtops 
the  church,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
town  and  adjacent  country.  The  living,  a  vicar- 
age in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  is 
worth  273/.  a  year  net.  A  new  and  handsome 
church  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  has  been 
erected  on  a  site  given  by  Lord  Powys.  Here 
ahio  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Calvinists,  and  Wesleyans.  The  co. 
hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  is  a  hand- 
some brick  building,  with  a  colonnade.  The  co. 
hall,  on  the  second  floor,  is  64  ft.  in  length  by  25 
ft,  in  breadth,  and  18  ft.  in  height.  Underneath 
is  a  spacious  com  market  and  a  court  room  for  the 
CO.  assizes.  A  national  school  for  both  sexes,  in 
which  250  children  are  instructed,  was  opened  in 
1821 ;  and  it  has  also  a  free  school  with  a  small 
endowment,  almshouses  for  eight  females,  a  dis- 
pensary, and  several  charitable  bequests  for  the 
education  of  children  and  the  distribution  of 
charity  among  the  poor. 

From  1782  to  1834  Welshpool  was  the  chief 
market  in  North  Wales  for  the  sale  of  Welsh 
flannels ;  but  in  the  latter  year  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  was  transferred  to  Newtown.  The 
flannel  manufacture  carried  on  here  is  not  of  much 
importance.  Flaimel  markets  are  still  held  once 
a  fortnight,  but  the  business  is  mostly  conducted 
by  private  sales.  Malting  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  there  are  several  rather  lai^ge 
tanneries.  The  Severn  is  navigable  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town,  and  by  means  of  the 
Ellesmere  canal  it  communicates  with  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Chester  canal  lines.  Under  the 
IMun.  Reform  Act  the  town  is  governed  by  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  councillors;  it  has  a  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  petty  sessions  for  the  hund. 
of  Caurse,  a  court  leet,  and  is,  twice  a  year,  the 
seat  of  the  co.  assizes. 

Welshpool  was  formerly  joined  with  Mont- 
gomery in  the  exercise  of*  the  elective  franchise, 
but  was  disfranchised  in  1728.  Under  the  Re- 
form Act,  however,  it  has  been  again  reinvested 
with  the  franchise,  and  is  united  with  Llanidloes, 
Llaufyllin,  Machynlleth,  Montgomery,  and  New- 
town, in  returning  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Heg.  electors,  in  the  united  bors,  954  in  1866. 
About  1  m.  to  the  S.  is  Powys  Castle,  the  magni- 
ficent seat  of  earl  Powys.  It  stands  on  an  ele- 
vated site,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and 
finely-wooded  park.  The  principal  entrance  is  a 
gateway  between  two  massive  round  towers.  It 
has  in  front  two  immense  terraces  rising  one 
above  another,  the  ascent  to  the  castle  being  by  a 
vast  fiight  of  steps.    It  is  superbly  fitted  up,  and 
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has  many  fine  pictures  and  works  of  art,  including 
several  pieces  of  sculpture  from  Herculaneum.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  Freiddyn  Hills,  on  the  loftiest 
of  which  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  in  honour  of 
lozd  Rodney. 

WEM,  a  market  town,  par.,  and  township  of 
En^hind,  co.  Salop,  hund.  Bradford,  on  the  Roden, 
a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  11  m.  N.  by  E.  Shrews- 
bury. AJrea  of  par.  13,330  acres.  *  Pop.  of  do. 
3,802  in  1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
one  spacious  street,  from  which  several  smaller 
streets  branch  ofiT.  The  par.  church,  a  handsome 
edifice,  has  a  lofty  tower  and  a  fine  chancel;  the 
living,  a  valuable  rectorv,  with- a  curacy,  worth 
1,767/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  o'f  Cleve- 
land. The  market  house  is  a  neat  brick  and  stone 
building,  and  in  one  of  its  rooms  courts  leet  are 
held,  at  which  the  two  bailiffs  governing  the  town 
are  chosen.  The  free  school,  founded  in  1651  by 
sir  T.  Adams,  a  native  of  the  town,  who  became 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  who  also  founded  an 
Arabic  professorship  in  Cambridge,  has  a  total  in- 
come of  about  340/.  a  year,  and  two  of  Careswell's 
exhibitions  in  Bridgenorth  school.  There  are 
charities  making  provisions  for  the  poor,  but  to 
no  considerable  amount.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are  mostly  engaged  in  tanning  and  malt- 
ing: 

Horsloy  supposes  that  Wem  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  JRutunium  ;  it  formerly  had  a  castle, 
but  of  tliis  edifice  nothing  remains.  The  manor 
of  Wem  having  come  into  possession  of  the  crown 
by  the  attainder  of  Philip,  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  conferred  by  James  1 1, 
on  his  fitting  tool,  chancellor  Jeffries  of  bloody 
memory,  who  had  the  estate,  and  who  was  also 
created  baron  Wem.  Wycherley,  the  dramatist, 
was  born  near  this  town  in  1640. 

WENDOVER,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Buckingham,  hund.  Aylesbury,  in  the 
vale  of  that  name,  32  m.  NE.  London.  Area  of 
par.  5,250  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  1,932  in  1861. 
The  town  is  inconsiderable,  and  meanly  built; 
but  notable  for  the  circumstance  of  its  having  en- 
joyed, from  the  21  James  I.  down  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  by  whom  it  was  disfranchised, 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  The  right  of  election  was  nominallv  in  the 
housekeepers  not  receiving  alms,  but  really  in  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  famous  John  Hampden 
(to  whose  family  the  manor  belonged)  represented 
Wendover  in  five  successive  parliaments.  The 
living,  a  vicarage  worth  300/.  a  year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown.  Petty  sessions  are  held  once  a 
fbrtnight,  and  courts  leet  and  baron  are  also  held 
in  the  town. 

WENLOCK  (MUCH  or  GREAT),  a  pari,  and 
munc.  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Salop,  hund.  Wenlock,  on  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Severn,  11m.  SE.  Shrewsbury.  Area  of  par. 
8,420  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  2,494  in  1861.  The 
pari.  bor.  is  co-extensive  with  the  large  district 
called  *  Wenlock  Franchise,'  consisting  of  sixteen 
parishes,  in  addition  to  that  of  Much  Wenlock, 
the  whole  having,  in  1861,  a  pop.  of  21,690.  The 
limits  of  the  old  munc  bor.  were  formerly  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  pari.  bor. ;  but  the  modern 
municipal  bor.  is  of  much  less  extent,  comprLsing 
only  the  three  pars,  of  Dawley,  Madely,  and 
Broseley,  the  town  of  Wenlock  itself  being  alto- 
gether excluded.  The  laiter,  though  an  incon- 
siderable place,  and  indifferently  built,  has  some 
handsome  residences.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two 
streets,  the  houses  being  mostly  of  brick.  The 
church,  a  spacious  edifice  in  the  Norman  and 
early  English  style,  has  a  tower  surmounted  by  a 
spire  at  its  W.  extremity.     The  living,  a  vicarage 
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worth  180^  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  sir  W.  W. 
Wynn.  It  has  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  free  en- 
dowed school  for  twelve  boys,  almshouses  for  four 
women,  and  several  minor  charities.  There  are 
extensive  limestone  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and 
copper  mines,  now  abandoned,  were  formerly 
wrought  to  a  considerable  extent  The  munic. 
bor.  is  divided  into  three  wards,  and  is  governed 
by  six  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  It  has 
a  commission  of  the  peace,  which  is  opened  twice 
a  year;  petty  sessions  once  a  fortnight,  or  oftener, 
if  requireii,  and  a  court  of  record  also  once  a  fort- 
night: the  last,  however,  has  latterly  fallen 
nearly  into  disuse. 

Wenlock  received  its  first  charter  from  Edward 
IV.,  under  which  it  sent,  in  1478,  one  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C. ;  but  Broseley  and  Little  Wenlock  being 
afterwards  added  to  the  bor.,  it  was  empowered  to 
return  two  mems.,  a  privilege  it  has  since  con- 
tinued to  enjoy.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  franchise  was  vested  iii  the  freemen  of  the 
bor.,  such  freedom  being  acquired  by  birth  or 
election.  Reg.  electors,  999  in  1865.  Wenlock 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  foundation  of  a 
famous  abbey,  of  which  the  ruins  still  exist,  a 
little  S.  from'the  town.  This  edifice,  founded  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  7th  century,  was  mostly  re- 
built, soon  after  the  Conquest,  m  the  Norman  and 
early  English  styles.  The  entrance  from  Wen- 
lock was  by  a  strong  gatewav,  one  massive  tower 
of  which  is  still  standing.  6f  the  church,  which 
dates  fmm  1080,  a  large  portion  of  the  8.  side  of 
the  nave,  the  whole  S.  wing  of  the  transept,  seve- 
ral arches  on  the  N.,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
choir  and  Lady  Chapel,  remain.  The  ruins  suffi- 
ciently attest  the  former  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour of  the  structure,  the  precincts  of  which  in- 
cluded an  area  of  thirty  acres.  Its  revenues 
amounted,  at  the  dissolutfon,  to  AOll,  a  year. 

WEOBLY,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Hereford,  hund.  Stretford,  10  m.  KW.  Here- 
ford. Area  of  par.  3,1  GO  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  849 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  princii)ally  of  one 
street,  having  several  modem  and  well-built  houses. 
The  church  is  a  sjwcious  edifice,  to  which  are  at- 
tached two  or  three  ancient  burial-chapels.  The 
living,  a  vicarage  worth  236L  a  year,  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  A  free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  1656,  affords  instruction  to  15  boys. 
Here  is  also  a  national  school  for  both  sexes,  sup- 
ported by  subscription.  No  particular  branch  of 
industry  is  carried  on  in  the  town,  which  indeed 
would  not  have  been  worth  notice,  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised. It  has  a  market  on  Thursdays,  but 
this  is  little  more  than  nominaL 

WESEL  (Germ.  Niedtrwesel)^  a  frontier  and 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Rhpnish  I^russia,  reg. 
Dusseldorf,  circ.  Recs,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  Rhine,  where  it  receives  the  Lippe,  20  m.  SE. 
Cleves,  on  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Amster- 
dam. Pop.  17,429  in '1861,  exclusive  of  garrison 
of  5,050  men.  Wesel  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  was 
formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  stufl's,  leather, 
and  tobacco,  with  distilleries :  its  port  is  convenient, 
and  packets  ply  regulariy  between  it  and  Amster- 
dam. Its  deleiiccs  have  been  a  good  deal  strength- 
ened by  the  erection  of  Fort  BlUcher  on  the  oppo- 
site or'W.  bank  of  the  Rhine, 

WESER  (an.  Tiauryw),  a  river  of  NW.  Germany 
its  embouchure  being  in  the  North  Sea,  and  its 
basin  having  that  of  the  Elbe  to  the  E.,  the  Ems 
to  the  W.,  and  the  Rhine  and  Mayn  to  the  SW. 
and  S.    It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fulda 
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and  Werra.  The  former  of  these  rivers  has  its 
source  in  the  Rhongebirge,  about  lat.  50^  27'  N., 
and  long.  10^  £.;  and  traversing  the  electorate  ^ 
Hesse-Cassel,  it  passes  the  cities  of  Falda  and 
Cassel.  The  Werra  rises  in  the  Thuringian  Fo- 
rest, in  about  the  same  lat.,  and  long.  11^,  and 
intersects  several  of  the  smaller  Saxon  territories, 
with  parts  of  Prussian  Saxony,  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
Hanover.  Both  have  a  general  northerly  direction, 
and  unite  at  Minden,  near  the  souUiem*  extreoiity 
of  the  Hanoverian  dom.  The  combined  river,  or 
Weser,  flows  in  a  N.  course,  though  with  nume- 
rous windings,  tiirough  the  territories  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Prussian  Westphalia,  Brunswick,  Lippe- 
petmold,  Hanover,  Bremen,  and  Oldenburg,  fiilhng 
into  the  North  Sea  by  a  wide  estuar^^  about  lat. 
68°  30'  N.,  and  long.  8°  30'  E.  Its  entire  len^ 
is  estimated  at  nearly  200  m.  Its  chief  affluents 
are  the  Aller  and  Wumme.  The  Weser  is  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  Bremen  being 
on  its  banks.  Vessels  drawing  7  fL  water  navi- 
gate it  up  to  that  city,  and  it  is  navigable  for  boats 
nearly  to  its  commencement.  Vessels  drawing 
from  13  to  14  ft,  water  ascend  the  river  to  Vepe- 
sack,  18  m.  below  Bremen.  Ships  of  large  Mze 
stop  at  Bremerhafen,  where  a  new  harimar  has 
been  formed.  Besides  the  foregoing  towns,  Minden, 
Nienburg,Rinteln,  and  Hameln  are  on  the  Wesier, 
and  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Oldenburg  are  on 
its  tributaries. 

WEST  BROMWICH,  a  maricet  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Stafford,  hund.  Offlow,  on  the  hi^h 
road  from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool,  5  m.  NNW. 
Birmingham,  and  138  m.  NW.  London,  by  (;n>at 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  41,795  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.  5,380  acres.  This,  which  was  formerly 
an  inconsiderable  Wllage,  has  increased  rapidly  in 
size  and  pop.,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  in* the 
centre  of  one  of  the  principal  coal  and  iron  districts 
of  the  empire,  and  of  the  grand  seat  of  the  hard- 
ware manufacture.  The  main  street,  nearly  2  m. 
in  length,  contains  some  good  houses;  but  the 
town  is,  for  the  most  part,  ver)'  irregularly  laid  out, 
and  its  proximity  to  coal-pits,  gas,  and  iron  works 
gives  it  a  black  and  very  unprepossessing  appear- 
ance. The  old  church  'of  AJl  Saints,  on  an  emi- 
nence, in  the  NE.  part  of  the  town,  is  in  a  mixed 
style  of  architecture,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower. 
The  living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  566^  a  year, 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  earl  of 'Dartmouth.  Christ- 
church,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  erected  in  1822, 
is  a  curacy  worth  330/.  a  year.  Besides  a  very 
fine  Rom.  Cath.  cha|)el,  there  are  various  places  of 
worship  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  a  nafional 
and  some  other  schools.  The  gas  works  in  this 
town,  belonging  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Birming- 
ham Gas  Company,  are  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive of  any  in  existence.  They  supply  liarming- 
ham,  Bilston,  Wednesbury,  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  towns  and  villages  within  a  radius  of  16  m. 
Here  are  also  some  extensive  crown-glass  works, 
which,  with  the  gas  manufacture,  and  the  exten- 
sive collieries  in  the  vicinity,  furnish  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  labouring'  classes.  The  Bir- 
mingham and  Dudley  canals,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  give  it  the  benefit  of  very 
extensive  water  communications.  Market  day, 
Satuniay.  E.  of  the  town  is  SandwcU  Park,  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.  The  house  is  built 
on  the  site  of  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  of  which  some 
trifling  remains  may  still  be  seen. 

WESTBURY,  a'  pari,  and  munic.  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co,  Wilts.,  hund.  West- 
bury,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  Salisbury  Plain,  • 
22  m.  NW.  Salisbury,  and  1*09  m.  W.  London  by 
Great  Western  railway.     Pop,  of  pari  bor.  6,4U5 
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in  1861.  The  ancient  bor.  comprised  only  some 
portions  of  the  town,  but  the  modem  bor.  is  co- 
extensive with  the  par.  and  hund.  of  Westbury, 
having  an  area  of  11,340  acres.  The  town,  which 
is  insignificant  and  irregularly  built,  is  scattered 
over  a  considerable  suxiaoe,  the  principal  street 
running  nearly  N.  and  S.  The  church,  an  old 
cruciform  structure,  has  a  tower  rising  from  its 
centre,  and  some  fine  monuments.  The  living,  a 
vicarage,  to  which  are  annexed  the  curacies  of 
Bratton  and  Dilton,  worth  2SSL  a  year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  precentor  of  Salisbury  cathedraL  Here 
are  several  Dissenting  chapels,  a  national  school 
for  40  boys,  endowed  with  1,000/.  by  a  benevolent 
buigess,  who  also  bequeathed  a  like  sum  for  the 
annual  clothing  of  20  poor  women.  The  town 
hall,  a  handsome  buildmg,  was  erected  in  1815. 
Westbury  and  its  vicinity  had  formerly  an  exten- 
sive wooUen  manufacture,  but  this  has  much  fallen 
off.  Some  malting  is  also  carried  on,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  trade  of  the  tow^n,  such  as  it  is,  may 
be  considered  in  a  thriving  state.  The  charter  by 
which  Westbury  was  incorporated  is  not  extant ; 
the  corporation,  by  which  it  has  till  lately  been 
governed,  consisted  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  13 
capital  burgesses.  Westbury  returned  2  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  from  the  27th  of  Henry  VI.  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it 
of  1  mem.  Previously  to  the  Act  now  referred  to, 
the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  occupiers  of  61 
buigage  tenements  comprised  in  the  old  bor.  Keg. 
electors,  305  in  1865.  The  bor.  court,  held  an- 
nually on  the  2nd  of  Nov.,  is  the  only  court  held 
within  and  for  the  bor.  The  election  of  the  bor. 
officers  appears  to  be  its  principal  duty. 

Westbury,  though  a  place  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, is  not  connected  with  any  historical  event 
of  im(x>rtance.  It  has  two  annual  fairs,  and  a 
nominal  market  every  Tuesday. 

WESTMEATH,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  having  N.  Cavan  and  Meath,  E.  the 
latter,  S.  King's  County,  and  W.  Roscommon  (from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Shannon),  and  Long- 
ford. Area,  386,251  acres,  of  which  55,982  are  un- 
improved bog  and  mountain,  and  16,334  lakes. 
Surface  a^eably  diversified  with  W(x>ds,  lakes, 
streams,  hills,  and  bogs.  The  substratum  being 
limestone,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  soil  generally  excellent  Property 
in  moderate-sized  estates.  Leases  commonly 
granted  for  21  vears,  and  a  life.  Grazing-grounds 
extensive.  Tillage  farms  much  subdivided,  and 
husbandry,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  that  of 
Meath,  which  see.  Principal  rivers,  Shannon, 
Inny.  and  Brosna.  Westmeath  is  divided  into  12 
baronies  and  62  parishes,  and  returns  3  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  2  for  the  co.,  and  1  for  the  bor. 
of  Athlone.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  3,568 
in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  1Q,589 
inhab.  houses,  17,526  families,  and  90,879  inhabi- 
tants; while  in  1841,  Westmeath  had  24,002  m- 
hab.  houses,  25,693  families,  and  141,300  inhabs. 

WESTMINSTER.    See  London. 

WESTMORELAND,  a  marit.  co.  of  the  N.  of 
England,  having  N.  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
Yorkshire,  S.  Lancashire  and  the  extremity  of 
Moxecambe  Bay,  and  W.  Lancashire.  Area,  487,680 
acres,  of  which  only  180,000  are  said  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is  what  its  name  (West- 
moor-land)  imports,  a  region  of  lofty  mountains, 
naked  hills,  and  black  barren  moors;  but  the 
valleys,  particularly  those  of  the  Eden  in  the  N., 
and  of  Kendal  in  the  S.,  are  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated. The  agriculture,  state  of  property,  cha- 
racter, and  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  Westmore- 
land are  so  similar  to  those  of  Cumberland,  that 
the  statements  as  to  tlie  latter  may  be  applied, 
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with  very  little  variation,  to  the  former.  Average 
rent  of  land  the  lowest  of  any  in  England.  West- 
moreknd  abounds  in  slate  of  the  finest  quality; 
in  lead;  and,  in  some  few  places  on  its  S.  and  W. 
borders,  there  are  coal  mines.  Principal  rivers, 
Eden,  Lune,  and  Kent.  The  lakes  are  even  more 
celebrated  than  those  of  Cumberland:  Windermere, 
on  its  W.  border,  is  the  most  extensive  lake  in 
England.  The  co.  is  divided  into  4  wards  and  82 
panshes.    It  returns  4  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz., 

2  for  the  co.  and  2  for  the  bor.  of  Kendal  and  some 
adjoining  districts.  Reg.  electors  for  co.  4,237  in 
1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  11,793 
inhab.  houses,  with  60,946  inhabitants,  while  in 
1841,  Westmoreland  had  10,848  inhab.  houses,  and 
56  454  inhabs 

WESTPHALIA,  prov.  containing  all  the  N. 
portion  of  the  Prussian  dominions  to  the  W.  of 
the  Weser,  having  N.,  Hanover;  E.,  the  latter, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  German  States ;  S.,  the 
latter,  and  the  Prussian  prov.  of  the  Rhine;  and 
W.,  Holland.  Area,  7,771  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,617,722 
in  1861.  Principal  towns,  Munster,  Minden,  Pa- 
derborn,  Amsbeig,  and  Hamm.    It  is  divided  into 

3  regencies,  and  these  again  into  37  circles. 
Principal  rivers,  Ems,  Weser,  Lippe.  Surface  in 
the  E.,  NE.,  and  S.,  hDly  or  mountainous ;  but  it 
is  level  in  the  middle  of  the  prov.,  and  in  the  NW. 
adjoining  Holland.  In  some  places  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  but  there  are  some  extensive  marshes 
and  heaths.  Most  part  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
adjoining  prov.  of  the  Rhine,  is  divided  into  small 
farms,  the  occupiers  of  which  live  together  in 
villages.  The  rent  is  paid  sometimes  in  money, 
but  frequently  in  produce  or  services,  or  both. 
The  occupiers  are  a  kind  of  copyholders,  their 
lands  descending  from  father  to  son.  The  Rhine 
provs.  being  in  possession  of  the  French,  when 
the  famous  edict  of  1811  was  published,  making 
copyholders  freeholders  in  the  old  states  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  it  did  not  apply  to  them. 
(See  Prussia.)  Principal  products,  com,  flax, 
and  potatoes.  It  is  also  productive  of  horses 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  latter  furnish  the 
Westphalian  hams,  so  abundant,  and  so  excellent. 
There  is  also  great  plenty  of  game  and  honey. 
There  are  vast  beds  of  coal,  with  mines  of  iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  rock-salt,  with  salt  springs. 
Manufactures,  principally  linen,  cottons,  hard- 
ware, and  cutlery,  the  latter  being  largely  pro- 
duced at  Iserlohn,  Dortmund,  Hagen,  and  other 
places;  with  paper,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  various 
o  til  PI*  flr^idfiR. 

WESTPORT,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Mayo,  prov.  Galwav,  on  a  small  river  near  the 
SVV.  angle  of  Clew  Bav,  42  m.  N.  by  W.  Galwav, 
and  135  m.  WNW.  Dublin.  Pop.  3,911  in  1861. 
This  is  a  modem,  neat,  and  rather  nice-looking 
town.  It  occupies  a  narrow  vallev,  and  on  each 
side  and  parallel  to  the  stream  b^  which  it  is 
intersected  is  a  street  planted  with  trees:  the 
other  trees  branch  from  these  on  either  side,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  inconveniently  steep.  The 
par.  church  is  situated  within  Lord*  Sligo's  park, 
immediately  adjoining  the  town,  and  it  has  also 
a  large  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  with  phices  of  worship 
for  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  several  schools, 
a  barrack,  a  market  house,  a  linen-hall,  and  court- 
house. A  manor  court,  with  jurisdiction  to  the 
amount  of  lOL  sterling,  is  held  once  a  month; 
general  sessions  in  April  and  October,  and  petty 
sessions  on  Thursdays.  It  is  also  a  constabulary 
and  coast-p^ard  station.  The  linen  trade  was,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  carried  on  extensively  in 
this  town  and  its  vicinity.  Latterly,  however, 
this  branch  of  industry  has  greatly  declined,  and 
the  inhabs.  are  now  principally  dependent  on  the 
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li>bery,  and  on  the  export  of  c^m  and  provisions. 
The  port  and  com  warehouses  are  situated  a  Utile 
below  the  town,  on  the  bay,  vessels  drawing  18  ft. 
water  coming  close  to  the  quays.  Clew  Bay  has 
at  its  mouth  Clare  Island,  on  the  most  northerly 
point  of  which  is  a  lighthouse:  there  are  many 
small  L)Iands  within  the  bay,  which,  in  many 
places,  affords  convenient  and  secure  anchorage, 
riie  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  is  inconsider- 
able. 

Croagh  Patrick,  or  the  Reek,  rising  2,499  ft 
above  the  sea,  is  situated  immediately  on  the  S. 
fiide  of  the  bay,  4  or  5  m.  SW.  from  the  town. 
This  is  not  only  one  of  the  lii^hest,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  celebrated,  mountains  in  Ireland,  being 
the  spot  where  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  collected 
the  snakes  and  other  venomous  reptiles  from  all 
parts  of  the  island,  and  from  which  he  precipitated 
them  headlong  into  the  sea !  An  altar  or  cairn  is 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  memory 
of  this  grand  achievement,  and  it  continues  t4)  be 
a  frequent  place  of  pilgrimage  and  devotion.  The 
yieyr  from  the  summit  is  ma|;nificent.  The  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  u  divided  into  verj' 
small  portions,  and  the  occupiers  are,  for  the  mo»t 
part,  miserablv  poor.  Lord  Sligo's  park  or  de- 
mesne, to  which  strangers  have  acccHs,  ia  very 
line ;  but  the  rest  of  his  immense  estate  ia  but 
little  removed  from  a  state  of  nature. 

WEXFORD,  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  having  on  the  S.  and  E.,  St.  Geoi^ge's 
Channel ;  on  the  N.,  the  oo.  of  Wicklow ;  and  on 
the  W.,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford  Har- 
bour, by  which  it  b  separated  from  Waterford. 
Area,  6'73,200  acres,  of  which  18,500  are  unim- 
proved mountain  and  bog.  Surface,  pleasantly 
diversified;  climate  mild.  Soils  either  light  or 
stiff  clays.  Property  in  pretty  considerable  estates : 
farms,  of  various  sizes ;  but  there  is  less  of  tlie 
extreme  subdivision  of  land  in  this,  than  in  most 
other  Irish  cos.  Dairies  numerous,  but  badly 
managed;  some  districts  have  been  long  noted 
for  their  great  crops  of  barley.  Average  rent  ot 
land  in  general  is  too  high,  and  the  competition 
for  small  patches  is  carried  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds.  The  baronv  of  Forth,  occupying  the 
SW.  angle  of  W^ex/ord,  differs  widely  'from  the 
rest  of  the  co.,  and  indeed,  from  ever>'  other 
district  of  Ireland.  It  was  settled  at  a  distant 
period  by  a  colonv  firom  South  Wales ;  and,  till 
very  recently,  the  Welsh  language  was  s|)oken  by 
everyone,  luid  is  still  understood  by  the  older 
iiiha'bs.  The  people  are  industrious,  provident, 
peaceable,  and  cleanly.  The  farms  are  small 
running  from  10  up  to  50  or  60  acres,  but  those 
from  30  to  40  are  most  common.  The  land  is 
clean,  and  well  cultivated ;  the  crops  of  wheat 
and  beans,  both  of  which  are  extensively  grown, 
are  excellent,  and  the  improved  Scotch  plough 
with  two  hor^s  is  in  universal  use.  The  farm- 
houses are  substantial,  and  the  cottages  clean  and 
comfortable,  forming,  in  this  respect,  a  striking 
ronlraat  with  those  m  most  other  parts  of  the  co. 
Persons  of  diflerent  religious  creeds  live  in  this 
barony  har.noniously  together.  Land  here,  as  in 
tlie  rcM  of  the  co.J^  very  high-rented.  Wexford 
has  neither  minerals  nor  manufactures  of  anj-  im- 
poriance.  Principal  rivers,  Slaney  and  Barrow. 
Wexford  is  divided  into  8  baronies,  and  142  pa- 
rishes, and  returns  4  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  2 
for  the  CO.,  and  1  each  for  the  bors.  of  Wexford 
and  New  Koss.  Registered  electors  for  the  co., 
6  456  in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had 
"/li  01 1  inhab.  houses,  28.899  families,  and  143,954 
inhabitants;  while  in  1841  Wexford  had  33,507 
inhab.  houses,  36,594  families,  and  202,033  inhabs. 

WiixrouD,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sca-i)ort  town  of 
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Ireland,  prov.  I^nster,  co.  Wexford,  of  which  it  i* 
the  cap.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Slaney, 
on  the  W.  or  inner  side  of  Wexford  Haven,  67  m. 
S.  by  W.  Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  12,015  in  1861.  The  town  is  built 
wholly  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and  consists  of 
a  row  of  houses  along  the  quay  fronting  the  har- 
bour, of  a  street  parallel  to  the  utter,  and  of  nume- 
rous cross  streets ;  but,  excepting  the  quay,  they 
are  mostly  narrow,  irregular,  iU-paved,  and  dirty. 
A  long  and  poor  suburb,  principally  occupied  by 
fishermen,  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  S. 
from  the  town.  The  communication  with  the 
country  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  is 
maintained  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge,  which, 
with  its  embankments,  is  nearly  1 ,700  fL  in  length, 
having  a  drawbridge  in  the  centre,  the  river  being 
navigable  to  Enniscorthy.  The  expense  of  keep- 
ing it  up  is  defrayed  by  a  toll.  The  public  build- 
ings and  establishments  comprise  two  Protestant 
churches,  several  Rom.  Cath.  chapels,  two  Me- 
thodist meeting-houses,  the  county  court  house,  a 
large  and  handsome  gaol,  a  fever  hospital,  dU- 
pensai^'.  lunatic  asylum,  a  diocesan  school  for  the 
.see  of  Ferns,  and  various  other  schools ;  a  Rom. 
Cath.  college,  supported  by  private  endowment,  a 
priory,  a  nnnner>%  a  public  library,  chamber  of 
commerce,  assembly  rooms,  club-house,  and  bar- 
racks. '1  he  old  wails,  by  which  the  town  was  for- 
merly surrounded,  were  repaired  in  1804,  but  they 
have  since  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the 
suburbs  extend  considerably  l^yond  them.  Malt- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 

Wexford  Haven  is  of  great  extent,  and  has  a 
fine  appearance ;  but  it  is  shallow,  and  owing  to  a 
bar  at  its  mouth  between  the  two  low.  long,  sandy 
peninsulas  which  form  its  external  boundary,  it 
cannot  be  entered  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  9 
or  10  ft.  water,  and  even  these  shoiild,  with  neap 
tides,  have  four  hours  flood  to  enter.  But  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  Wexfortl,  from  her  situ- 
ation in  a  fertile  county,  and  on  a  river  navigable 
to  a  considerable  distance  by  baiges,  and  other 
circumstances,  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  is  one 
of  the  principal  secondary  ports  of  Ireland  for  the 
exportation  of  com,  meal,  and  flour,  butter  of 
superior  quality,  provisions,  and  cattle.  Steamers 
ply  between  Laverpool  and  Wexford.  Excellent 
oysters  are  found  in  the  bay,  and  the  fishing 
business  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  Januar>', 
1864, 16  sailing  vessels  under  60,  and  77  above  50 
tons,  besides  4  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen 
of  646  tons. 

Wexford  has  several  charters,  the  first  having 
been  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  I31K. 
Under  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act,  S  &  A  Vic- 
toria, cap.  108.  the  corporate  botly  consists  of  a 
mayor,  bailiffs,  free  burgesses,  and  commonalty. 
The  bor.  returned  two  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. 
from  1374  down  to  the  Union;  and  it  has  since 
returned  one  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Re^. 
el«*c.  304  in  1865.  The  assizes  for  the  co.  are  held 
here,  with  general  sessions  in  January  and  at  Mi<l- 
summer,  special  road-sessions  twice'  a  year,  and 
petty  sessions  and  a  bor.  court  for  debts  not  ex- 
ceeding 2t,  once  a  week.  Markets,  W^ednesdays 
and  Friday.**.    Fairs  six  times  a  year. 

In  1649' Wexford  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  when 
a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabs.  were  put  to 
the  sword.  During  the  rebellion  of  1798  it  was,  fur 
a  while,  the  head-quarters  of  the  insurgents,  by 
whom  it  was  evacuated  after  the  battle  of  Mnegar 
Hill.  The  town  is  possessed  of  considerable  pro- 
perty ;  but  it  is  let  on  long  leases,  at  a  low  rate. 

WEYHILL,  a  village  of  England,  co.  Hants 
hnnd,  Andovcr,  witliin  a  short  dL*^tancc  of  the  W 
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vei^  of  Salisbuiy  Plain,  16  m.  NW.  Winchcstor. 
P<)p.  of  par.  444  in  1861.  The  village  is  celebrated 
fur  its  great  annual  fair,  held  for  six  or  seven  days 
from  the  9  th  of  Oct  This  is  the  largest  fair  in  the 
S.  of  England  for  sheep,  and  Lb  also  a  considerable 
mart  for  horses,  cheese,  and  hops.  A  row  of  booths, 
called  Famham-Tow,  is  assigned  exclusively  to  the 
dealers  in  Farnham  hops ;  but  hops  from  Kent 
and  Sussex  are  also  brought  thither  in  consider- 
able quantities.  The  horses  exposed  for  sale  are 
principally  cart  colts,  nags,  and  hunters;  the 
cheese  consists  mostly  of  N.  Wilts,  Somerset,  and 
(iloucest^r.  The  booths  are  formed  into  regular 
streets,  and  exhibit  all  the  features  of  a  large 
town,  every  part  of  which  presents  a  scene  of 
bustle  and  activity.  On  old  Michaelmas  day 
many  farm  scr\'ants  are  hired. 

WEYMOUTH  and  MELCOMBE  REGIS,  two 
contiguous  towns  of  England,  forming  together  a 
parL  munic  bor.  and  sea-port,  co.  Don$et,  hund. 
Calliford-Tree ;  on  the  English  Channel,  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  small  river  Wye,  8  m,  N.  from  the 
headland  called  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  147  m. 
WSW.  London  by  London  and  South  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  11,383  in  1861.  Weymouth 
andMelcombe  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  harbour, 
that  is,  of  the  narrow  outlet  of  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
called  the  Backwater,  nearly  2  m.  in  length,  being 
connected  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  erected 
over  this  outlet  in  1770.  The  most  considerable 
part  of  Melcombe  consists  of  ranges  of  buildings 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  harbour,  extending 
for  nearly  1  m.  in  front  of  the  esplanade,  along 
the  sea,  which  here  forms  a  line  semicircular  bay. 
The  houses  here,  which  are  laige  and  handsome, 
are  chietly  occupied  by  visitors,  attracted  to  the 
town  by  its  advantages'  for  sea-bathing,  and  other 
conveniences.  But  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  greater  number  of  the  other  streets  are  mostly 
narrow  and  dirty,  with  mean  houses.  Much  of  the 
ground  on  which  Melcombe  stands  is  low,  and  has 
been  reclaimed  at  different  times  from  the  Back- 
water. On  the  N.,  about  20  acres  of  this  land 
have  been  enclosed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
|)ark,  and  between  this  and  trie  sea  there  is  a 
narrow  space,  built  over  with  good  bouses. 

Weymouth,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbour,  not 
being  resorted  to  by  visitors,  retains,  in  great 
measure,  its  original  character  of  a  tishing-town, 
and  is  irregularly  and  ill  built.  It  is  chieflv  in- 
habited by  the  labouring  classes :  in  the  outslcirts, 
however,  there  are  some  good  ranges  of  houses, 
and  handsome  detached  dwellings.  The  parish 
church  of  Melcombe,  rebuilt  in  1817,  though  a 
spacious  editice,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture :  the  chapel  of  ease  in  Weymouth,  oppo- 
site the  foot  of  the  bridge,  is  a  tasteful  modem 
building  in  the  Gothic  style ;  the  li\'ing,  a  perpe- 
tual curacy,  is  attached  to  the  rector>'  of  Wyke 
KegLs  to  which  par.  Weymouth  belongs.  There 
are  several  dissenting  chapels ;  and  in  Melcombe 
are  spacious  assembly-rooms,  a  small  town-hall, 
neat  tlieatre,  good  libraries,  baths,  and  other  esta- 
blishments usual  at  a  watering-place.  There  is  a 
gaol,  but  of  a  very  inferior  description.  Two 
national  schools  have  been  founded,  and  among 
other  charit-able  institutions  for  the  education  and 
relief  of  the  poor  is  a  bequest  of  76/.  a  year  for 
the  apprenticing  of  poor  children.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas ;  but  the  inferior  streets  are 
badly  paved.  Facing  the  sea  is  the  lodge  built 
for  the  residence  of  the  royal  lamily,  by  whom  the 
town  was  frequently  visited  during  the  reign  of 
Geoi^e  III.  An  equestrian  statue  of  that  monarch 
has  also  been  erected  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
main  street.  On  the  Dorchester  road,  near  the 
town,  arc  barracks,  now  occupied  as  private  houses. 
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Freestone  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  Roman 
cement,  bricks  and  tiles,  are  among  the  principal 
exports.  Shipbuilding,  and  rope  and  sail  making 
are  carried  on  to  a  small  extent.  On  the  1st  of 
Jan.,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  24  sailing 
vessels  under  50,  and  42  above  60  tons,  besides  1 1 
steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  761  tons. 
The  gross  amount  of  customs'  revenue  was  9,647 
in  1863. 

Weymouth  was  but  of  little  consequence  till 
Greoige  III.  made  it  his  summer  residence.  Since 
then  it  has  continued  to  increase.  It  is  frequented 
by  numerous  visitors  during  the  summer  season, 
and  a  ^pneat  number  of  respectable  families  have 
made  it  their  permanent  residence.  The  fine 
sands  along  the  shore,  and  the  gradually  increasing 
depth  and  purity  of  the  water,  render  it  highly 
suitable  for  a  bathing  place.  A  raised  terrace  or 
esplanade  has  been  constructed  round  a  ^reat  por- 
tion of  its  picturesque  bar,  which  constitutes  the 
fashionable  promenade  of  the  inhabitants.  Races, 
and  a  regatta,  take  place  annually  in  August. 

Harbour  and  Breakwater,— The  harbour,  which 
consists  of  the  inlet  between  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe, so  far  as  the  bridge,  is  narrow,  while  the 
bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  6  ft.  water  at  low  ebb ; 
and  as  spring  tides  do  not  rise  here  more  than  6  or 
7  ft.,  the  port  is  not  accessible  to  laige  vessels. 
There  is,  however,  excellent  anchorage  in  Port- 
land Roads,  about  1^  m.  S.  by  E.  from  the  town, 
for  ships  of  any  size,  in  from  5  to  6^  and  8  fathoms 
water.  But  as  these  roads  are  exposed  to  the  E. 
and  SE.  winds,  which  often  (especially  the  latter) 
throw  in  a  very  heavy  sea,  they  were  formerly, 
notwithstanding  their  convenient  situation,  but 
little  resorted  to.  In  consequence,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  obviate  this  defi  ct  by  constructing  two 
breakwaters,  one  projecting  ^E.  from  the  NE. 
shoulder  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  a  distance  of 
1,600  ft, ;  and  one  400  fl.  from  the  latter,  stretch- 
ing NNE,  and  SSW.,  6,000  ft.  in  length.  These 
stupendous  works  include,  within  low-water  line 
an  area  of  1,374  acres,  and  form  one  of  the  best 
and  most  secure  harbours  in  the  empire,  of  easy 
access  not  only  to  merchant  ships  navigating  the 
Channel,  but  to  meu'-of-war.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  work  was  laid  by  the  late  Prince 
^Vlbert,  on  the  18th  July,  1849,  It  was  flwt  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  John  Harvey,  post-master  of  Wey- 
mouth.     (See  PoRTIJlND,  ISLK  OK.) 

VVeymouth  and  Melcombe,  though  originally 
distinct  bors.,  were  united  in  the  13th  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  from  that  period  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  the  aggregate  bor.  possessed  the  pri- 
vilege of  returning  4  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but 
the  above  Act  reduced  the  number  of  mems.  to  2 : 
while,  at  the  same  time,  some  additions  were  made 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  old  bor.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 909  in  1866.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  the  town  is  divided  into  2  wards;  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  6  other  aldermen,  and  18 
councillors.  It  has  a  commission  of  the  i)eace, 
generally  held  once  a  year,  with  jurisdiction  over 
all  but  capital  offences,  and  a  county  court.  Mar- 
kets, Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  Fairs,  three  times 
yearlv. 

WHEELING,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  in  Vir- 
ginia, cap.  CO.  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  bend  of 
the  steam  navigation,  60  m.  SW.  Pittsburgh.  Pop. 
14,280  in  1860.  The  town  stands  in  a  narrow 
pl'un,  at  the  back  of  which  rises  a  range  of  sleep 
hills,  and  consequently  is  built  chiefly  in  one  street 
along  the  river.  The  hills  adjacent  abound  with 
coal.  Besides  the  usual  co.  courts,  offices,  and 
buildings,  Wheeling  has  several  iron  foundries, 
steam-engine  factories,  numerous  woollen  and  cot- 
ton mills,  glass-houses,  dour  and  paper  mills,  and 
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manufactures  of  copperas,  white  lead,  tobacco  and 
leather. 

WHITBY,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
England,  N.  riding  co,  York,  liberty  of  Whitby 
Strand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  here  crossed  by  a 
swing  iron  bridge,  42  m.  NNE.  York,  and  247  m. 
N.  London,  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
bor.  12,061  in  1861.  The  parL  bor.  includes  the 
townships  of  Whitbv,  Kuswarp,  Hawkser-cum- 
Stainsacre.  It  is  built  along  both  banks  of  the 
Esk,  the  direction  of  which,  from  S.  to  N.  deter- 
mines that  of  the  town ;  but,  as  the  level  ground 
by  the  river  is  of  very  limited  dimensions,  the 
buildings  on  both  sides  are  carried  up  its  banks, 
which,  on  the  £.  side,  are  especially  precipitous. 
The  houses,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  bnck,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  are  closely  packed  to- 
gether, and  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  nar- 
row, while  those  on  the  banks  are  inconveniently 
steep ;  they  are,  however,  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas,  and  some  new  streets  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  town  are  comparatively  handsome.  The  more 
opulent  inhabitants  have  residences  in  the  en- 
virons, which  are  beautiful  and  romantic.  The  old 
par.  church  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  cli£f  nearly 
200  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town, 
the  ascent  to  it  being  b}'  a  flight  of  190  stone 
steps.  The  living,  a  curacv  in  the  gift  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  is  worth  206^  a  year  nett. 
It  has  also  places  of  worship  for  Methoclists,  Qua- 
kers, Presbyterians,  Independents,  Kom.  Catholics, 
and  other  dissenters.  Among  the  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  may  be  mentioned,  Lan- 
castrian schools  fur  children  of  both  sexes ;  two 
infant  schools ;  a  seaman's  hospital,  for  42  widows 
and  their  children ;  a  dispensary,  established  in 
1786 ;  a  large  workhouse,  and  several  minor  cha- 
rities. The  public  buildings  include  the  town- 
hall,  erected  in  1788 ;  a  building  with  public  baths 
and  apartments  for  the  subscnption  library',  and 
the  literary  and  philosophical  society,  erected  in 
1826 ;  a  handsome  news-room  and  custom-house. 
The  Union  MiD,  for  supplying  the  members  with 
flour  at  a  reduced  price,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town, 
is  a  conspicuous  object. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers ;  that  on  the 
W.  side,  640  yards  in  length,  terminates  in  a  cir- 
cular head,  on  which  a  liglithouso,  having  the  lan- 
tern elevated  82  ft,  above  the  sea,  has  been  con- 
structed. There  is  a  noble  oua^ ,  extending  fn>m 
the  bridge  to  the  west  pier.  The  opposite  pier  ex- 
tends about  215  yards  from  the  cliff  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river.  The  channel  between  the  pien 
forms  the  harbour,  which,  however,  labours  under 
the  drawback  of  nearly  drying  at  low  water ;  and 
in  rough  weather,  when  the  wind  is  from  the  N. 
or  NE.,  a  heavy  sea  is  thrown  in.  To  obviate 
the  latter  inconvenience,  an  internal  pier  has  been 
built,  and  the  inner  harbour,  or  that  above  the 
drawbridge,  is  but  little  affected  by  the  weather. 
There  are  diy  docks  and  slips  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  ships,  the  bmlding  of  which,  though 
less  now  than  formerly,  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  and 
cordage  is  also  carried  on. 

Whitby  is  principally  indebted  for  its  rise  to  the 
alum  works  in  its  vicinity,  commenced  in  1595 : 
the  exports  of  the  alum,  and  the  import  of  the  coal 
required  in  its  manufacture,  giving  birth  to  a  con- 
siderable trade.  This,  however,  is  by  means  so 
extensive  as  formerly.  On  the  Istof  Jan.  1864, 
there  belonged  to  the  port  61  sailing  vessels  under 
5U,  and  353  above  50  tons,  besides  3  steamers,  of 
the  aggregate  burthen  of  144  tons.  The  gross 
customs  revenue  amounted  to  5,5807.  in  1863. 
The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  is  principally 
employed  in  the  Baltic,  American,  and  E.  Indian 
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trades.  Most  part  of  the  lan^e  ships  sail  from 
London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  HulL 

The  town  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  N.  riding  *,  and  a  county  court 
is  established  in  it.  The  I^orm  Act  conferred  on 
Whitby,  for  the  first  time,  the  privilege  of  sending 
1  mem*,  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  691 
in  1865. 

Whitby  abbey,  which,  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  was  rebuilt  after  the  Conquest,  appeais 
to  have  been  a  magnificent  edifice.  The  ruins,  in 
a  commanding  situation  on  the  cliff  near  the 
church,  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  exhibit 
different  styles  of  architecture.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitby  abounds  with  natural  cunoeities. 
In  the  alum  rocks  are  found  an  immense  variety 
of  petrified  shells,  trunks  of  trees,  pieces  of  wohmI, 
and  bones  of  fishes,  and  several  highly  interesting 
specimens  of  the  large  marine  animals  called  iek- 
thyoMurus  and  pletioxtitrus — ^from  which  were 
made  the  models  m  the  Crystal  Palace  gardens,  at 
Sydenham.  There  have  also  been  found  fossil 
crocodiles,  of  which  the  finest  hitherto  discovered 
adorns  the  Whitby  museum,  which  is  particularly 
rich  in  specimens  of  the  various  organic  remains 
found  in  the  vicinit}'. 

The  country  about  Whitby  is  highlj^*^  pictaresqoe, 
and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  &k  is  also  rich  in 
ironstone  of  superior  quality,  with  an  admixture 
of  lime.  This  has  become  of  late  an  article  of  ex- 
port to  the  iron  works  on  the  Tyne  to  the  extent 
of  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  a  year.  Freestone 
of  several  varieties,  for  building  and  engineering 
purposes,  is  also  extensively  exported  to  the  Lon- 
don and  other  markets  on  the  £.  coast,  as  is  also 
the  whinstone  (found  in  the  same  vicinity)  for  the 
repairing  of  roads  when  broken,  and  paving  of 
streets,  when  shaped  into  bloclu,  for  which  pur- 
p<^sesit  is  considered  superior  to  granite.  It  is 
onlv  since  the  formation  of  a  railwav  from  Whitby 
to  Pickering,  opened  in  1836,  that  these  mineral 
stores  have  been  developed  and  made  available. 
This  railway  passes  for  24  m.  through  a  succession 
of  varied  and  highly  picturesque  scenerv,  affording 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  nde  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdom.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the 
fishery  at  Whitby  has  very  materially  increased. 
There  are  several  mineral  springs  in' the  neigh- 
bourhood. Market  day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  August 
25,  and  Martlemas-dav. 

WHITCHURCH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  hund.  Evingar,  in  div.  Kings- 
clere,  on  the  road  from  Loudon  to  Salisbury,  12 
m.  N.  Winchester,  and  59  m.  SW.  London  by 
London  and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par. 
1,962  in  1861.  The  town  is  quite  insignificant; 
but  noteworthy  for  the  fact  of  its  having  sent  two 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  from  the  27th  year  of 
Elizabeth  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  church,  near  the  Lon- 
don road,  are  the  paper  mills,  at  which  the  paper 
for  Uie  notes  of  the  Bank  of  EngUind  has  been 
manufactured  since  the  reign  of  George  L  down 
to  the  present  time. 

Whitchurch  or  Blaxcminster,  a  market 
town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Salop,  hund.  N. 
Bradford,  on  the  borders  of  Wales  and  Cheshire, 
18  m.  N.  by  W.  Shrewsbury.  Area  of  par.  15,.S80 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.  6,093  'in  1861.  The  town  is 
built  on  an  acclivity,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  church,  a  freestone  edifice,  erected 
in  1722  in  the  Tuscan  order,  with  an  embattled 
square  tower  108  fl.  in  height.  The  interior  is 
handsome,  and  it  has  a  good  altar-piece,  and  two 
recumbent  stone  figures  brought  from  the  ruins  of 
the  old  church,  one  of  which  represents  Talbot, 
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carl  of  ShrCTTsbury,  celebrated  for  hia  exploits  in 
the  wars  with  France  under  Henry  V.,  and  im- 
mortalised by  Sbakspearein  the  first  part  of  Henry 
VI.  The  living,  a  rectory,  united  with  the  rec- 
tory of  Marbury,  in  Cheshire,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Countess  of  Bridgwater,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  co.,  being  worth  1,458/.  a  year  net. 
Here  also  are  chapels  for  Unitarians,  Baptists, 
Independents,  and  Wesleyans,  and  public  schools 
and  charities  having  an  aggregate  income  of 
above  900/.  a  year.  The  grammar  school,  which 
has  an  income  of  above  450L  a  year,  instructs  a 
certain  number  of  boys,  free  of  expense,  in  classics 
and  mathematics,  writing  and  accounts  being 
paid  for  separately.  Courts  leet  and  baron  are 
held  in  the  town  hall  by  a  high  steward  appointed 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  inhabs.  of  Whit> 
church  are  principally  engaged  in  tlie  malt  and 
hop  trade,  m  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  lime 
and  brick  making.  The  Ellesmere  canal  comes 
up  to  the  town.  Markets  on  Fridays ;  fairs,  four 
times  a  year,  for  farming  stock,  linen,  and  hempen 
and  some  woollen  cloths. 

WHITEHAVEN,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town 
of  England,  co.  Cumberland,  about  8  m.NE.  from 
St.  Bees  head,  35  m.  SW.  Cariisle,  and  303  m,  N  WN. 
London  by  the  North  Western  and  Lancaster- 
Furness  railways.  Pop.  of  bor.  18,842  in  1861. 
The  pari.  bor.  includes  the  village  of  Preston,  to 
the  S.  of  the  town,  and  a  small  rural  district.  The 
creek,  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  is  surrounded 
on  the  land  side  by  heights  which  approach  close 
to  the  buildings.  It  is  regularly  laid  out ;  the 
streets,  which  are  of  considerable  width,  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  but  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  ill-paved  and  dirty ;  and  though  there 
are  many  good  houses  and  shops,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  labouring  pop.  live  in  cellars. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  three  churches 
of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  James,  and  Trinity ;  the  first 
erected  in  1693,  the  second  in  1752,  and  the  third 
in  1715 ;  the  livuigs,  which  are  perpetual  curacies, 
worth  respectively  188/.,  200/.,  and  250/.,  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  on  whose  estate 
the  town  is  built.  Here  also  are  chapels  or  meet^ 
ing-houses  for  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Anabap- 
tists, Kom.  Caths.,  and  other  dissenters.  The  edu- 
cational establishments  comprise  a  marine  school 
for  60  boys,  erected  on  ground  given  by  lord 
Lonsdale,  and  end(»wed  by  a  citizen  of  the  town ; 
a  national  and  an  infant  school.  It  has,  also,  a 
theatre,  erected  in  1769,  a  subscription  library  and 
news-room,  a  custom-house,  market-house,  an  in- 
firmary', a  dispensary,  cold  and  hot  baths.  There 
are  dry  docks  and  patent  slips  for  the  building  of 
ships,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  and  there  are  considerable  manufactures  of 
sail-cloth  and  cordage,  cojjperas,  tobacco-pipes, 
and  iron  and  brass  foundries.  The  harbour, 
formed  by  piers,  constructed  at  different  periods, 
dried  tillrecentlv  at  low  water;  but  it  has  been  so 
much  improved  \)y  the  construction  of  a  new  pier 
on  its  S.  side,  projecting  N.,  that  a  portion  of  it 
has  now  9  ft.  water  at  low  ebb,  and  above  20  ft. 
at  springs.  Harbour  lighthouses  have  been 
erected  on  the  outer  and  inner  pier-heads. 

Whitehaven,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a  miserable  fishing  village,  is 
wholly  indebted  for  its  rise  and  importance  to  the 
working  of  the  coal  mines  in  its  vicinity,  belong- 
ing to  the  earl  of  Lonsdale.  Some  of  these  mines 
extend  below  the  sea ;  and  in  the  largest  of  them 
all,  the  William  Pitt,  about  500  acres  are  exca- 
vated under  the  sea,  the  distance  being  about  2^ 
m.  from  the  shaft,  110  fathoms  deep,  close  to  the 
shore,  to  the  .remotest  part  of  the  working.  There 
is,  in  this  immense  pit,  a  stable  under  the  sea  for 
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45  horses.  Another  pit,  recently  sunk,  runs  some 
miles  imder  the  sea,  and  is  held  the  deepest  in  the 
country.  The  coal,  which  is  of  excellent  quality, 
is  principally  shipped  coastwise  for  Dublin,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  the  S.  of  Scotland.  Exclusive 
of  its  coal,  Whitehaven  exports  considerable  quan- 
tities of  lime,  freestone,  iron-ore,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  W.  Indies,  N.  America, 
and  other  forei^  countries.  Gross  customs'  re- 
venue 64,237/.  m  1863.  The  town,  however,  is 
not  flourishing,  a  consequence  most  prol)ablv,  of 
the  superior  facilities  enjoyed  by  Liverpool,  both 
as  respects  the  trade  with  Ireland,  and  that  with 
the  W.  Indies  and  America.  The  shipping  of  the 
port  has  fallen  off  materially  during  the  last  dozen 
years ;  it  had,  in  1850,  227  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
36,578  tons,  ex.  6  steamers,  while  on  the  1st  of 
Jan.  1864,  there  were  registered  but  184  sailing 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  26,865,  besides 
3  steamers. 

The  government  of  the  town,  and  the  care  of 
the  docks  and  harbour,  is  vested,  under  an  act  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  21  trustees,  14  of  whom  are  chosen 
every  8  years  by  the  inhabs.  carrying  on  trade 
and  paving  harbour  dues;  and  6  are  nominated 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  (earl  of  Lonsdale),  who, 
being  himself  added  to  the  list,  completes  the 
number.  Courts  leet  are  held  annually,  and  there 
is  a  county  court  Petty  sessions  are  also  held  by 
the  CO.  maidstrates.  Markets,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Satuniays.  The  Keform  Act  conferred 
on  this  town  for  the  first  time,  the  important  pri- 
vilege of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Keg. 
electors,  650  in  1865. 

Adjoining  the  town  on  the  E.  side  is  White- 
haven Castle,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Lonsdale.  The 
town  is  in  the  parish  of  St  Bees,  about  4  m.  from 
the  village  of  that  name,  in  which  are  two  valu- 
able institutions  ;  the  one  being  a  college  where 
persons  of  limited  means  are  prepared  for  the 
church,  and  the  other  a  richly  endowed  founda- 
tion school,  affording  great  advantages  to  the 
youth  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  lighthoiuie  of  the 
first  class  has  been  erected  on  St.  Bees  head.  It 
exhibits  a  fixed  light  elevated  333  fl.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

WHITHORN,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Wigtown,  the  Burrow  Head,  the  SE.  extremity 
of  the  CO.,  and  one  of  the  principal  headlands  on 
the  S.  Scottish  coast,  being  within  the  par.  Pop. 
of  the  bor.  1,623  in  1861.  The  latter,  about  4  m. 
NNW.  from  the  Burrow  Head,  and  3  m.  NW. 
from  its  harbour  at  Isle  of  Whithorn,  built  portly 
on  level  ground  and  partly  on  a  gentle  accli\ity, 
consists  principally  of  one  long  and  generally 
wide  and  well  kept  street,  intersected  in  the  middle 
by  a  rivulet  concealed  by  a  bridge  the  entire  width 
of  the  street  The  houses,  which  are  all  of  stone, 
and  mostly  covered  with  slate,  have  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  many  of  those  that  were 
old  and  inferior  having  been  pulled  down,  and 
replaced  by  others  of  a  superior  quality.  ITie 
church,  on  a  rising  ground,  a  little  W.  from  the 
main  street,  was  built  in  1822.  It  is  a  substantial 
and  commodious  edifice ;  but  is  totally  devoid  of 
architectural  beauty,  forming,  in  this  respect,  a 
striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  churches  latterlv 
erected  in  this  part  of  the  countrj'.  Here,  also,  fs 
a  Free  church,  and  placesof  worship  for  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  and  for  Rom.  Catholics.  The 
only  public  buUding  is  the  town-house  and  gaol, 
surmounted  by  a  tower  and  spire  without  any 
pretensions  to  elegance.  Except  the  Unning  of 
leather,  which  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  the 
town  has  no  manufactures.  Whithorn  was 
made  a  royal  bor.  by  James  IV.,  in  1511.  It  is 
governed,  under  the*  Municipal  Reform  Act,  by  a 
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provost,  2  bailies,  and  15  councilloTs.  It  unites 
with  Wigtown,  Stranraer,  and  New  Gallowav,  in 
Bending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Reg.  electors  in 
the  bor.,  93  in  1865. 

Whithorn,  which  is  of  high  antiquity,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Leucophibia  of 
Ptolemy,  and  is  certainly  the  Candida  Caaa  of 
the  venerable  Bede.  It  was  early  distinguished 
in  ecclesiastical  annals,  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  church  l)eing  founded  here  lat«  in  the  4th  or 
early  in  the  6th  century,  by  St.  Ninian,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  within  its  walls.  At  a 
later  period,  or  in  the  12th  century,  a  magnificent 
priory  for  monks  of  the  Premons'tratensian  order 
was  erected  here  by  Fergus,  lord  of  Galloway,  of 
which  there  still  remains  a  fine  Saxon  arch,*em- 
bodiod  in  the  wall  of  the  old  par.  church,  and  some 
extensive  vaults.  The  real,  or  supposed,  relics  of 
St.  Ninian  having  been  collected  in  this  building, 
it  was  regarded  with  feelings  of  extraordinary 
veneration,  and  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a 
]»Iace  of  pilgrimage  and  adoration.  Several  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Scotland  were  among  the 
numl)er  of  its  visitors.  Ou  one  occasion  James 
IV.  made  a  pilgrimage  hither  on  foot,  to  secure 
the  good  offices  of  the  saint  in  behalf  of  his  queen, 
then  dangerous!}'  ilL  The  bishopric  of  Galloway, 
or  Wliithorn,  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland ; 
and  this  was  a  principal  residence  of  the  bishops 
till  the  abolition  of  the  see. 

The  Ide  of  fVhUhom,  about  2  m.  NNE.  from  the 
Burrow  Head,  and  3  m.  SE.  from  the  bor.,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  sea-port  of  the  latter.  The  isle, 
now  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  is  of 
very  limited  dimensions,  not  probably  exceeding 
40  or  50  acres.  The  village,  which  is  built  partly 
on  the  mainland,  and  partly  on  the  Isle,  has  about 
450  inhabs.  On  the  Isle  are  the  ruins  of  a  small 
church,  said,  though  probabh'  on  no  good  grounds, 
to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland.  A  little  ship- 
building is  carried  on ;  and  there  Is  some  trade  in 
the  shipping  of  corn  and  other  products  to  Liver- 
pool and  Whitehaven,  and  in  the  importation  of 
Coal,  slat«s,  freestone,  and  timber.  In  the  angle 
between  the  W.  side  of  the  island  and  the  mainland 
is  the  harbour.  The  only  danger  in  entering  is 
the  screen*^  a  ledge  of  rock,  overflowed  at  high 
water,  bounding  the  harbour  on  tlie  SW.  But 
there  is  a  broad  channel  between  the  extremity  of 
tiie  screens  and  the  Isle. 

WICK,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  and  sea-port 
town  of  Scotland,  E.  coast,  of  the  co.  of  Caithnej«s, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  river  Wick,  at  the 
bott^im  of  a  deep  bay,  15  m.  S.  by  W.  Duncansby 
Head.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  which  includes  Wick, 
Pulteney  Town,  and  Louisburg,  7,475  in  18G1. 
Wick,  properly  so  called,  or  the  old  town,  is  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  river,  and  is  irregidarly  and 
meanly  built,  and  dirty;  it  has  in  the  >J.  the 
snliurb  of  Louishurg,  and  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
with  Pulteney  Town,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river. 
The  latter,  built  on  rising  ground,  feue<l  from  lord 
Dufliis  by  the  British  Fishery  Society,  is  laid  out 
on  a  uniform  plan,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
lishing  villages  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 
Both  town?*  are  lighted  with  gfis.  The  par.  church 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  w4th  1,835  sittings, 
was  erected,  in  1830,  at  a  cost  of  4,781/.  There 
are,  also,  Free  churches  in  Wick  and  in  Pulteney 
Town ;  and  the  United  Associate  Seceders,  Inde- 
])endents,  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and  Kom. 
(  aths.,  have  places  of  worship.  Exclusive  of  the 
cliurches,  the  town-hall,  county  buildings  and 
f)rison,  and  commercial  hall,  are  the  principal 
public  edifices. 

Wick  has  been  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  the 
principal  seat  of  the  herruig  fishery  of  Scotlaud ;  \ 
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and,  besides  its  own  boats,  lt«i  harbour  is  fre- 
quented, in  the  fishing  season,  by  great  numbers 
of  boats  from  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  from 
Holland.  Ita  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wick 
being  small,  inconvenient,  and  unsafe,  a  new 
harbour  was  commenced,  in  1810,  by  the  British 
Fishery  Society,  which  they  completed  at  a  cost 
of  14,000/.,  of  which  8,500/.  were  defrayed  by 
government  But  the  accommodation  being  still 
iusufficient,  a  new  or  outer  harbour,  of  larger  di- 
mensions, and  having  deeper  water,  was  com- 
pleted, in  1831,  at  an  expense  of  40,000/L  On  the 
Ist  of  Jan.,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  25 
sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  38  above  50  tons. 
The  customs  revenue  amounted  to  896/L  in  1863. 
The  fishery  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations;  for 
while,  in  good  years,  the  produce  of  herrings 
amounts  to  120,000,  and  even  150,000  barrels,  iu 
some  yeara,  not  more  than  from  30,000  to  50,0(K) 
barrels  are  taken.  In  consequence,  the  business 
partakes  considerably  of  the  nature  of  a  gambling 
pursuit,  and  has  not* the  beneficial  influence  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected. 

The  building  of  ships  and  boats,  especially  the 
latter,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent;  and 
the  town  has,  besides,  rope-walks,  a  brewery,  and 
a  distillery.  The  principal,  or  rather  sole  occu- 
pation of  the  females  in  and  roimd  the  town  ccm- 
sista  in  the  spinning  of  yam  for,  and  in  th6  making 
and  mending  of,  herring  nets.  The  trade  of  the 
port  is  limited  to  the  export  of  herrings,  and  of 
c(tm,  wool,  cattle,  and  other  farm  products,  and  to 
the  importation  of  coals,  timber,  and  groceries* 
It  has  an  intercourse  by  steam  with  Leidi,  Ab«- 
deen,  Kirkwall,  and  Lerwick. 

Wick  was  made  a  royal  bor.  by  James  VI.  in 
1589.  It  unites  with  'Kirkwall,  Dornoch,  Cro- 
marty, and  Dingwall,  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  Wick  363  in 
18G5.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  2  bailies,  and 
9  councillors.    Corp.  rev.,  161/.  in  1864. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Wick  has  been 
greatly  improved  within  the  laiit  half  century,  even 
so  late  as  in  1790,  there  was  not  a  cart' in  the 
county,  nor  potatoes,  turnips,  nor  rye-grass ;  and 
such  a  thing  as  a  rotation  of  crt>p8'had  not  then 
been  heard  of.  The  land  was  spHt  into  minute 
portions,  and  held  under  a  svstem  subversive  of 
all  industry  and  improvement, 

WICKLOW,  a  marit  co.  of  Ireland,  pro  v. 
Leinster,  having  N.  the  co.  of  Dublin,  E.  St. 
(Jeorge's  Channel,  S.  Wexford,  and  W.  Carlow 
and  Kildare.  Area,  499,894  acres,  of  which  94,000 
are  unimproved  mountains  and  bog.  ThLs  is  a 
very  mountainous  co.  In  some  places  it  is  well 
w^o<Hted,  and  extremely  picturesque  and  beautifuL 
Estates  mostly  large :  the  most  extensive,  valuable, 
and  best  cultivated  belongs  to  earl  Fitzwilliann. 
Farms  of  various  sizes ;  many  small.  Speaking 
generally,  rents  are  much  too  high ;  the  labouring 
pop.  not  half  employed ;  and  their  condition,  and 
that  of  the  small  farmers,  as  bad  as  possible. 
But  little  wheat  is  raised,  and  that  principally  in 
the  E.  parts  of  the  co.  Wicklow  has  to  boast  of 
considerable  mineral  treasures;  and  some  gold 
has  been  found  in  stream-works  in  different  parta 
of  the  CO.  These,  however,  have  been  wholly 
abandoned,  the  produce  of  metal  being  insufficient 
to  repay  the  expenses.  From  600  to  900  pexsons 
may  be  employed  in  the  copper  mines  of  Crone - 
bane,  Ballym'urtagh,  and  Conorree.  The  ores 
are  shipped  at  Wicklow,  and  are  smelted  in  Wales. 
Bismuth,  manganese,  and  zinc,  have  also  been 
met  with,  but  in  inconsiderable  quantities.  Marl 
is  very  abundant  in  parts  of  the  co.,  and  is  said 
to  have  wonderfully  increasctl  the  fertility  of 
some  districts.    Principal  rivers.  Slaney,  Fiistia, 
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and  Ovoca.  Wicklow  contains  6  baronies,  and 
58  pars. ;  and  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
both  bein^  for  the  co.  Registered  electors  for  the 
latter  3,637  in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the 
CO.  had  14,418  inhab.  houses,  16,009  families,  and 
86,479  inhabitant^),  while  in  1841,  Wicklow  had 
19,210  inhabited  houses,  21,182,  families,  and 
126,143  inbabs. 

VViCKLOW,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  co.  Wicklow,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vartry,  28  m.  S.  by  E.  Dub- 
lin, on  the  railway  to  Wexford,  and  2J  m.  W. 
by  N.  Wicklow  Head,  on  which  there  are  2  light- 
houses with  fixed  lighta.  Pop.  3,395  in  1861. 
Wicklow  is  irregularly  built,  and  principally  de- 
rives its  means  of  support  from  the  concourse  of 
persons  on  co.  business,  and  for  bathing  during 
the  summer  months.  Its  public  buildings  com- 
prise the  par.  church,  a  Kom.  Catholic  chapel, 
meeting-houses  for  Methodists  and  Quakers,  the 
court-house  and  prison  for  the  co.,  diocesan  school, 
market-house,  oo.  infirmary  and  fever  hospital. 
Itaces  are  held  annually  on* the  Morrough,  a  fiat 
sandy  tract,  extending  several  miles  along  the 
shore.  The  corporation,  under  a  charter  of 
James  I.  in  1613,  consisted  of  a  portreeve,  12 
burgesses,  and  a  commonalty,  which  returned 
2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when 
the  bor.  was  disfranchised.  The  assizes  for  the 
CO.,  general  sessions  and  petty  sessions,  and  a 
weekly  court  for  the  adjudication  of  small  debts, 
are  held  here.  The  town  is  a  constabulary  and 
coast-gnard  station.  Markets  on  Saturdays ;  fair, 
March  28,  May  24,  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  25.  The 
harbour  is  fit  only  for  small  craft,  having  a  bar  at 
its  entrance  which  has  only  9  feet  at  high  water 
springs,  and  6  feet  at  neaps.  It  has,  however, 
some  trade  in  the  shipping  of  copper,  ore,  and 
corn. 

WIDIN,  or  VIDIN,  a  fortified  town  of  Bulgaria, 
cap.  Sanjack,  on  the  Danube,  130  m.  S£.  Bel- 
grade. Pop.  estimated  at  26,000  in  1863.  Widin 
presents  an  imposing  appearance  from  a  distance, 
having  numerous  mosques  and  minarets ;  and  its 
streets,  though  equally  dirty,  are  broader  than  in 
most  other  Turkish  towns.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
pacha  of  3  tails,  and  a  Greek  archbishop ;  its  trade 
13  principally  in  rock  salt,  com,  wine,  and  other 
prwlucts  of  the  surrounding  territory.  Its  fortifi- 
cations are  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  towns  in  Turkey. 

The  revenue  of  Bulgaria  is  raised  in  the  worst 
possible  manner,  consisting  principally  of  a  tithe 
charged  on  raw  produce,  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  In  the  pachalic  of  Widin  the  tithe  on 
the  fish  taken  m  the  Danube  produces  about 
3,000/.  a  year ;  and  the  leech  fishery  also  yields 
a  considerable  sum. 

WIEkSBADEN,  a  town  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  of 
the  former  Duchy  of  Nassau,  on  an  afiluent  of  the 
Khine,  4  m.  N.  from  the  latter,  and  6  m.  NNW. 
Mcntz,  with  which,  and  Frankfort  on-the-Main,  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  20,797  in  1861. 
The  interior  of  Wiesbaden  is  badly  laid  out ;  but 
in  its  outskirts  are  many  good  streets  and  terraces. 
Having  been,  before  the  annexation  of  Naasau  to 
Prussia,  the  seat  of  a  government,  it  has  some 
showy  public  edifices,  including  a  ducal  residence, 
infantry  and  artillery  barracks,  mint,  liom.  Cath. 
church,  and  theatre.  But  most  of  its  buildings 
consist  of  hotels,  and  lodging  houses  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors ;  its  chief  prosperity  and 
consequence  being  derived  from  its  baths  and 
mineral  waters.  These,  the  Aqua  Mattiaci  of 
Pliny,  are  hot  saline  springs,  containing  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  muriate  of  magnesia  and  potassa,  with  some 
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silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  free  carbonic  acid 
There  are  fifteen  different  springs ;  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  KochbrurmeiL,  or  *  boiling  spring,' 
though  its  temperature  ia  not  boiling,  out  only 
about  Ib^  Fahr.  The  other  springs  are  not  so 
hot,  but  all  have  the  same  general  character,  and 
are  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  para- 
lysis, and  rigidity  of  the  skin.  The  usual  time 
for  drinking  the  waters,  and  taking  baths,  is  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August,  during 
which  all  the  usual  attractions  of  a  watering  place 
are  to  be  met  with.  The  chief  scene  of  gaiety  is 
the  Kttrsaalf  a  large  edifice,  with  a  central  Ionic 
portico,  which  encloses,  with  its  two  wings,  three 
sides  of  a  spacious  lawn,  and  comprises  many 
magnificent  apartments,  including  a  noble  saloon 
about  140  ft  in  length  and  50  in  height.  A 
band  of  music  attends  here  every  day  during  the 
season.  Besides  this  establishment,  Wiesbaden 
has  a  public  library  with  45,000  vols.,  museums  of 
antiquities,  and  paintings,  a  well-managed  hos- 
pital, with  manufactures  of  chocolate,  sealing- 
wax,  and  glue.  The  climate  is  very  hot  and  op- 
pressive in  the  height  of  the  summer,  and  there 
IS  a  deficiency  of  good  ordinary  drinking  water ; 
but  the  neighbourhood  is  pleasant,  and  abounds 
with  fine  views  and  vineyards.  Numerous  Ro- 
man antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  and  about 
the  to>vn. 

WIGAN,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  bund.  W. 
Derby,  on  the  Douglas,  in  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive coal-field,  on  the  railway  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  17  m.  NE.  by  E.  Liverpool, 
and  17  m.  NW.  Manchester.  Pop.  of  bor.  37,658 
in  1861.  The  limits  of  the  old  parliamentary  and 
municipal  bor.  were  not  affected  by  the  Boundary 
and  Municipal  Reform  Acts,  and  are  co-extensive 
with  the  township  of  Wigan,  which  has  an  area  of 
2,170  acres.  The  town,  situated  on  a  hill,  is 
spread  over  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  though 
irregular,  is  well  built ;  its  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  not  prepossessing,  as  the  employments 
carried  on  in  it,  and  the  abundance  of  coal,  give  it 
a  dirty  blackened  look.  Of  late  years,  its  manu- 
factures, buildings,  and  pop.  have  rapidly  in- 
creased; several  new  streets,  containing  many 
good  houses,  have  been  erected ;  the  approaches 
have  been  improved ;  and  the  whole  town,  which 
has  been  widely  extended,  especially  towards  the 
E.,  has  every  indication  of  augmenting  wealtli 
and  prosperity.  The  par.  church  ia  a  stately  old 
edifice,  in  the  per))eudicular  style,  with  a  hand- 
some square  tower;  its  interior  is  spacious  and 
lofty,  and  it  has  several  fine  ancient  monuments. 
Except  on  the  SW.,  it  is  closely  surrounded  by 
buildings.  The  li^^ng,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
rectories  in  the  county,  worth  2,230/.  a  year,  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford.  Besides  4  other 
town  churches  and  11  places  of  worship  for  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  there  are  2  large  and  handsome 
R.  Catholic  chapels.  -  The  town-hall,  in  a  small 
market-place,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
large  bnck  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in  1720,  and  has  a 
colonnade,  adde<i  in  1828 ;  the  moot  or  sessions- 
hall  was  rebuilt  in  1829.  Here  also  is  a  laige 
commercial-hall,  for  the  sale  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods  and  hardware,  erected  in  1816 ;  a  small  bor. 
gaol,  a  subscription  library,  established  in  1787 ;  a 
dispensary,  founded  in  1798,  with  a  mechanics' 
institute.  Towards  the  N.  extremity  of  the  town 
is  a  pillar  erected  in  1679,  in  memory  of  Sir.  T, 
Tildesley,  killed  in  the  engagement  at  Wigan  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1650,  between  the  royalists 
under  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  parliamentary 
troops  under  C-olonel  Lifbum.  The  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  has  since 
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received  various  endowments,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  considerable  income.  It  is  con- 
ducted under  an  act  passed  in  1812,  and  affords  in- 
struction to  numerous  scholars  in  classical  learn- 
ing, mathematics,  and  the  modem  languages. 
Here  also  is  a  blue-coat  school,  established  in 
1773 ;  a  school  of  industry,  established  in  1828,  for 
the  education  of  girls  for  domestic  servants  and 
housewives ;  and  numerous  Sunday-schools.  The 
income  arising  from  private  legacies  for  the  edu- 
cation and  apprenticing  df  children,  and  general 
relief  of  the  poor,  amounts  to  between  350(.  and 
450/.  a  year. 

The  principal  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in 
the  town  comprise  the  carding  and  spinning  of 
cotton,  the  weaving  of  mushns,  calicoes,  and 
fustians,  by  power  and  hand-looms;  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  linens;  and  more  recently  of 
silks.  There  are  also  in  the  parish  bleach-works, 
brass  and  pewter,  nail  and  machine,  factories, 
and  iron. 

So  early  as  1720,  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained for  making  the  Douglas  navigable  from 
Wigan  to  the  Ribble,  at  the  point  where  the  latter 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.  This  navigation  was 
sul^equently  purchased  by  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal  Company,  and  now  forms  an  important 
branch  of  their  works,  conveying  vast  quantities 
of  coal  from  Wigan  to  Liverpool  and  the  N.  of 
Lancashire.  The  North  Union  railway,  a  branch 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Une,  passes 
through  the  town  to  Preston  and  Lancaster. 

Wigan  is  a  bor.  bv  prescription;  its  earliest 
extant  charter  dates  from  the  8rd  of  Henry  III. ; 
but  numerous  others  have  been  granted  by  subse- 
quent sovereigns.  It  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  in  the  28rd  of  Edward  I. ;  and  made  another 
return  12  years  afterwards ;  but  from  that  epoch 
till  the  16th  century,  a  period  of  more  than  200 
years,  the  privilege  remained  dormant.  At  its 
revival  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  free 
burgesses  by  custom,  of  whom,  previously  to  the 
Keform  Act  J  there  were  generally  about  100,  lie- 
criKtered  electors,  863  in  1865.  Under  the  Mun. 
Keform  Act,  the  bor.  is  divided  into  5  wards,  and 
is  governed  by  10  iddermen,  and  30  councillors. 
It  has  a  commis«ion  of  the  peace,  2  courts  leet 
annually,  petty  sessions  3  times  a  week;  and  a 
county  court. 

Wigan,  anciently  called  Wibiggin,  though  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday-book,  is  certainly  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  A  patent  for  paving  the 
town,  and  erecting  a  bridge  over  the  Douglas,  was 
granted  in  the  7th  Edw,  III.  During  the  civil 
wars  it  was  zealously  attached  to  the  royalists. 
Dr.  Leland,  author  of  a  *  View  of  Deistical  Writers,' 
and  of  several  other  publications,  was  a  native  of 
this  town,  having  been  bom  here  in  1691. 

WIGHT  (ISLE  OF),  the  Vectis  of  the  Romans, 
an  island  oflf  the  S.  coast  of  England,  opposite  to, 
and  included  in,  the  co.  of  Hants,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  road  of  Spithead  on  the  E.,  and  by 
the  Soleiit,  or  W.  Channel,  on  the  W.  The  E. 
Channel,  from  below  Gosport  across  to  Ryde,  is 
about  3  m.  in  width ;  but  from  Hurst  Castle  across 
to  the  island,  the  W.  Channel  is  little  more  than 
1  m.  in  width.  The  figure  of  the  island  is  rhom- 
boidal,  having  its  shores  imrallcl  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  mainland.  From  its  E.  to  its  W. 
angle  the  disunce  is  about  22  m. ;  and  from  the 
N.  to  the  S.,  about  13  m.  Area,  86,810  acres. 
Pop.  of  the  island,  55,362  in  1861.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  districts  in  the  kingdom,  being 
finely  diversified  with  hills,  dales,  woods,  towns, 
villages,  and  gentlemen's  seats.  A  range  of  chalk 
hills  extends  lengthwise  across  the  island,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasture  for  sheep,  and  some  very 
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commanding  views.  The  cliffs  on  the  S.  coast  are 
bold  and  precipitous,  and  hollowed  into  chasms, 
the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  sea-fowL  The  cliffs, 
called  the  Needles,  on  the  W.  angle,  are  lofty, 
almost  perpendicular,  and  strikingly  picturesque. 
One  of  the  tallest  of  these  clif!^*  being  under- 
mined by  the  action  of  the  waves,  was  overthrown 
in  1782,  and  totally  submerged.  Climate  ex- 
tremely mild,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  salubrious  of 
any  in  England.  Soil  dry,  loamy,  and  mostly 
ver^  fertile;  being  well  adapted  for  all  sorts  of 
agncultural  purposes.  The  husbandry  is  similar 
to  that  followed  on  the  good  soils  of  the  mainland 
(see  Hampshire)  ;  and  the  island  has  large  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  produce  to  dispose  of  after 
supplying  its  own  inhabs.  It  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  Medina.  Lai^ge 
quantities  of  fine  sand  are  shipped  fh>m  Freshwater 
Bay,  for  the  glass  and  china  manufactures  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ;  but  it  has  no  other 
mmerals  of  any  importance.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  London  and  South  Western  railway,  the  Isle 
of  Wight  has  been  a  great  object  of  attraction, 
and  is  visited  by  crowds  of  touiists  from  the  me- 
tropolis. Under  the  Keform  Act,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Kegistered  electors, 
2,315  in  1865. 

WIGTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Cumberland,  on  the  Wiza,  10  m.  WSW.  Car- 
lisle, on  the  railwaj'  from  Carlisle  to  Whitehaven. 
Pop.  of  town,  4,011,  and  of  par.  6,023  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.  11,800  acres.  The  town,  which  is 
commodious  and  well  built,  consists  principally  of 
a  main  and  transverse  street,  and  has  several 
superior  inns  and  dwelling-houses.  The  par. 
church,  a  handsome  building,  was  erected,  instead 
of  an  older  church,  which  had  become  ruinous,  in 
1788;  it  has  attached  to  it  a  s]>acious  Sunday- 
school,  built  by  voluntary  subscription  in  1820. 
The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  120/.  a  year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  grammar- 
school,  established  by  subscription  in  1714,  but 
afterwards  endowed,  has  now  an  income  of  above 
70/.  a  year :  at  the  time  of  the  late  charily 
inquiry  35  children  were  taught  on  the  foundation. 
An  hospital  for  six  widows  of  Protestant  clergy- 
men, founded  in  1723,  has  an  income  of  58/.*  a 
vear;  and  there  are  some  minor  charities.  Tlie 
NVesleyans,  K.  Catholics,  and  Friends,  have  meet- 
ing houses  at  Wigton,  and  the  Friends  have,  near 
the  town,  a  school  for  00  boys,  founded  in  1825. 
Wigton  is  a  place  of  some  manufacturing  activity ; 
checks,  ginghams,  musluis,  and  fustians,  beiii^ 
made  in  tlie  town  and  par.  Several  breweries  and 
tanneries  are  established  here :  iron  and  coal  arc 
brought  to  the  town  from  within  a  distance  of  5 
m.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  an  annual 
court  leet  and  baron  in  Sept.  Markets,  Tuesday 
and  Friday ;  the  former  a  considerable  com  mart. 
Laige  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  Yorkshire  cloth,  and 
hardware,  Feb.  20  and  April  6 ;  and  one  on  Dec 
21,  for  butchers'  meat,  apples,  and  honey. 

About  1  m.  S.  Wigton  is  Old  Carlisle^  probably 
a  Koraan  station,  of  the  ruins  of  which  Wigton 
old  church  was  built,  Ewan  Clarke,  the  Cumber- 
land poet,  and  Sir  K.  Smirke,  were  natives  of 
Wigton. 

WIGTOWN,  a  marit.  co,  of  Scotland,  occu- 
pying the  SW.  extremity  of  that  kingdom,  and 
forming  the  W.  half  of  the  district  known  by  the 
name  of  Galloway,  has  on  the  S.  and  W.  the  Irish 
Sea,  N.  Ayrshire,*  and  E.  the  Stcwartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright or  E.  division  of  Galloway.  It  contains 
511  sq.  m.,  or  326,736  acres,  of  which  about  a  third 
part  may  be  arable.  Surface  hilly,  but  the  hills 
do  not  rise  to  any  considerable  height.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  districts,  viz.  the  Machan,  ex- 
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tending  from  Wigtown  and  Portwilliaro  to  the 
Burrow  Head ;  the  Rhunns,  comprising  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  Loch  Kvan  and  the  Bay  of  Luce, 
terminating  in  the  Mull  of  Galloway  on  the  S^ 
and  Corsewall  point  on  the  N. ;  and  the  Moorsy 
or  upper  district.    The  soil  of  the  first  two  dis- 
tricts ist  for  the  most  part,  a  hazely  loam,  dry,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  turnip  husbandry;  but  near 
the  town  of  Wigtown  there  is  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  rich  alluvial  land.     The  Moors,  which  are 
bleak  and  barren,  comprise  more  than  a  third  part 
of  the  CO.    Climate  mild,  but  rather  moist.    Pro- 
perty has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  gradually 
accumulating  in  fewer  hands,  and  is  now,  for  the 
most  part,  distributed  in  laige  estates,  held  gene- 
rally under  entail :  farms  middle-sized,  and  uni- 
formly let  on  leases  for  19  years.    Agriculture  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  Scotch  cos.,  was  formerly  in 
the  most  barbarous  and  wretched  state  imaginable. 
There  was  no  rotation  of  crops ;  the  process  and 
implements  were  alike  execrable;  the  pasture  land 
was  overstocked;  and  the  occupiers  steeped  in 
poverty.    Marl,  of  which  Galloway  contained  im- 
mense quantities,  began  to  be  discovered  and 
applied  to  the  land  about  1730 ;  and  for  awhile  it 
caused  an  astonishing  improvement  in  the  com 
crops.    But  their  unceasing  repetition  reduced  the 
soil  to  its  former  sterility,  and  couAinced  the  land- 
lords that  marline,  which  promised  so  much,  and 
by  which  so  much  had  been  realised,  could  be  of 
DO  permanent  utility  to  their  estates,  unless  the 
tenants  were  restrained  from  overcropping.    In 
oonsequenoe,  principally  of  this  feeling,  but  partly 
also  of  the  dinusion  of  mtelligence  as  to  such  sub- 
jects, it  was  the  usual  practice,  previously  to  the 
American  war,  to  prohibit  tenants  fiom  taking 
more  than  three  white  crops  in  succession ;  and  it 
was  also  usual  to  prohibit  them  from  breaking  up 
pasture  land  until  it  had  been  at  least  six  or  nine 
years  in  grass.    This  practice,  barbarous  as  it  is, 
was  a  vast  improvement  on  that  by  which  it  had 
been  preceded ;  and  it  prevailed  generally  through- 
out Galloway  and  Dumfriesshire  till  the  bciginning 
of  the  present  century;  and  in  some  backward 
parts  lingers  even  to  this  day.  But  in  all  the  best 
parts  of  the  district  two  white  crops  are  now  rarely 
seen  in  succession ;  and  every  department  of  hus- 
bandry has  been  signally  improved.    Generally, 
however,  the  co.  is  more  suitable  for  pasture  than 
for  tillage;   and  it,  as  well  as  Kirkcudbright, 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  overcropping  between 
1809  and  1815.    Oats  and  barley  pnncipil  crops; 
wheat,  however,  is  now  raised  m  considerable 
quantities.    Potatoes  largely  cultivated.    Turnips 
have  been  long  introduced ;  but  it  is  only  since 
1825  that  their  culture  has  become  an  object  of 
general  and  profitable  attention ;  it  is  now  rapidly 
extending,  and  laige  quantities  of  bone-dust  are 
imported  as  manure  for  the  turnip  lands.    Farm 
houses  and  ofiices  mostly  new,  substantial,  and 
commodious.    Koads  new,  and  for  the  most  part 
excellent.    Breed  of  cattle  polled,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  empire.    Breed  of  sheep  in  the  low 
grounds,  various;  in  the  moors,  principally  the 
black  faced,  or  Linton  variety.     Minerals  and 
manufactures,  quite  unimportant.  Principal  rivers, 
Crec,  Bladnoch,  and  Luce.    It  is  divided  into  17 
pars.,  and  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  1 
for  the  CO.,  and  1  for  tlie  bors.  of  Wigtown,  Whit- 
horn, and  Stranraer,  in  this  co.,  with  which  the 
inconsiderable  bor.  of  New  Galloway  in  Kirkcud- 
bright, is  associated.    Keg.  electors  for  the  co., 
1,087  in  1865.    At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had 
6,868  inhab.  houses,  and  42,095  inhabitants ;  while 
in  1841,  Wi^wn  had  7,440  inhab.  houses,  and 
39,195  inhabitants. 
Wigtown,  a  royal  and  par.  bor.  and  sea-port 
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of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  rising  grouiitl 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Bladnoch  in  Wigtown  Bar, 
13  m.  NNW.  the  Burrow  Head,  and  37  m.  WSVV. 
Dumfries,  on  the  railway  from  Dumfries  to  Port- 
patrick.  Pop.  2,101  in  "1861.  Wigtown  consists 
principally  of  a  main  street  of  great  width,  the 
centre  of  which  has  been  enclosed,  and  is  now  oc- 
cupied with  a  shrubbery.  The  town-house  has  a 
low  spire  at  one  end.  The  church,  which  is  old 
and  mean-looking,  is  situated  in  a  retired  church- 
yard, in  which  are  some  interesting  monuments  to 
various  individuals  put  to  death  during  the  perse- 
cutions under  Charles  IT.,  for  their  adherence  to 
the  Covenant.  Here  also  is  a  Free  church ;  and 
the  members  of  the  United  Associate  Synod  and 
the  Relief  have  meeting-houses.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  Irish  settlers  in  the  town  and  parish 
are  Kom.  Catholics.  Recently  a  very  handsome 
school-house  has  been  built  for  the  par.  school ; 
and  another  school  is  supported  bv  subscriptions. 
The  harbour,  on  the  Bladnoch,  about  ^  m.  from 
the  town,  nearly  dries  at  low  water,  and  the  navi- 
gation is  diflScult.  The  only  trade  is  in  the 
shipping  of  com,  cattle,  and  other  farm  produce, 
coastwise  for  Liverpool  and  other  ports,  and  in  the 
importation  of  coal,  timber,  and  freestone.  The 
port  owned,  on  the  first  of  Jan.,  1864,  42  sailing 
vessels  under  50,  and  1 1  above  50  tons,  besides 
one  steamer  of  284  tons.  Customs  revenue  23^  in 
1863. 

Wigtown  was  made  a  royal  bor.  by  James  III. 
It  unites  with  Stranraer,  Whithorn,  and  New 
Galloway,  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  electors,  109  in  1865.  Under  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act,  it  has  a  provost,  2  bailies,  and 
15  councillors.  Corporation  revenue,  560i  in 
1863-64,  principallv  arising  from  the  rent  of  land. 
WILMINGTON,  a  town  and  port  of  entrj'  of 
the  U.  States,  in  Delaware,  co.  Newcastle,  between 
the  Brandy-wine  and  Christiana  creeks,  imme- 
diatelv  al>ove  their  junction,  and  30  m.  SW. 
Philadelphia.  Pop.  21,260  in  1860.  The  town  in 
built  on  gently  rising  ground,  in  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  situation,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  its 
houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  brick.  It  has  a 
town-hall,  a  laige  almshouse,  about  15  churches, 
2  market-houses,  an  arsenal,  public  library,  and 
many  superior  schools.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
from'  works  on  Brandy-wine,  on  which  also  is  one 
of  the  largest  collections  of  flour  mills  in  the  U. 
States.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper,  gun- 
powder, and  iron  wares,  are  mmle  in  Wilmington 
and  its  vicinity.  The  trade,  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  is  extensive.  The  Christiana  is  navigable 
up  to  the  town  for  vessels  drawing  14  ft.  water :  a 
railroad,  27  m.  in  length,  connects  Wilmington 
with  Philadelphia;  and  others  connect  it  with 
different  parts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

WILNA,  or  VILN  A,  a  government  of  European 
Russia,  comprising  a  large  proportion  of  the  an- 
cient Lithuania  and  Samogitia;  principally  be- 
tween the  64th  and  56th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  21st  and  27th  of  E.  long. ;  having  N.  Courland, 
E.  Minsk,  S.  Grodno,  and  SW.  Poland  and  Prussia. 
Area,  16,320  so.'m.  Pop.  876,116  in  1858.  It  is 
a  vast  plain ;  there  being  only,  in  different  parts, 
a  few  sand-hills,  reaching  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  200  ft,  and  abounding  with  fossil  shelK  I*rin- 
cipal  rivers,  the  Wilna,  a  tributary  of  the  Niemen, 
and  the  Niemen,  which  forms  its  SW.  boundary. 
Lakes  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the  £.  aiid 
NE.  The  soil  is  partly  sandy,  and  partly  marshv ; 
but  in  many  places  it  consists  of  a  fertile  alluvial 
deposit  The  climate,  though  severe,  is  not  so 
cold  as  in  some  of  the  adjacent  governments :  the 
mean  temp,  of  the  year  is  about  45^  Fahr.  Agri- 
culture is  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  inhabs. ; 
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and  rather  more  com  is  grown  than  is  required  for 
home  consamption.  Rye  is  the  grain  principally 
cultivated.  Hemp  and  flax  are  rarely  grown  ;  and 
hops  and  pulse  are  raised  in  gardens :  fruits  are 
neglected.  The  forests  are  ver}'  extensive,  the 
crown  possessing  above  400,000  deciatinesof  forest 
land ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  deals, 
timber,  tar,  potash,  and  other  woodland  products. 
Lime  trees  are  very  abundant ;  and  to  this  cause 
is  attributed  the  excellence  of  the  honey,  for  which 
this  government  is  famous. 

The  breeding  of  stock  is  neglected ;  the  horses 
are,  however,  strong  and  active,  though  of  small 
size.  Game  is  very  plentiful:  elks,  wild  boars, 
bears,  and  wolves,  are  numerous ;  occasionally  the 
unis  is  met  with;  and  fox,  martin,  and  squirrel 
.skills  are  articles  of  trade.  Mineral  products  un- 
imi)ortant.  Manufactures  have  increased  a  little 
of  late;  but  they  are  still  quite  inconsiderable. 
The  trade,  which  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  is  principally  in  timber  and  a^- 
cultural  produce,  sent  down  the  Dwina  to  Riga, 
or  by  land  into  Prussia.  Wilna  is  divided  into  11 
jlistricts ;  chief  towns  Wihia,  the  cap.,  and  Kovno. 
It  preserves  several  of  its  old  forms  of  adminis- 
tration. As  respects  education  it  is,  though  far 
behind,  in  advance  of  many  of  the  governments. 

WiiJf A,  a  town  of  the  Russian  empire,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  Lithu- 
ania, at  the  confluence  of  the  Wilenkaand  Wilna, 
90  m.  NE.  Grrxlno,  on  the  railway  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Warsaw.  Pop.  51,164  in  1858.  The  town 
is  surroouded  by  undulating  hills,  and  enclosed 
by  a  wall.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  its  houses  mostly  of  timber,  though  it  has 
Hcveral  hundred  dwellings  built  of  brick  or  stone. 
Formerly  a  royal  castle  of  the  Jagellons  existed 
here,  but  nothing  is  left  of  it  except  its  ruins.  The 
cathedral,  founded  in  1837,  has  some  ^ood  paint- 
ings, and  many  chapels,  one  of  which,  appro- 
priated to  St  Casimir,  and  built  wholly  of  marble, 
is  very  handsome.  The  body  of  the  saint  is  pre- 
served here  in  a  silver  coffin,  made  by  order  of 
Sigismunjd  III.,  and  weighing,  it  is  said,  30  cwt ! 
The  church  of  St.  John  is  surrounded  by  the 
biuldings  of  the  university,  founded  in  1578,  and 
suppre^ed  in  1832.  Here  are  in  all  about  40 
churches,  numerous  convejits,  a  mosque,  and  4 
synagogues,  a  magnificent  town-hall,  an  arsenal, 
exchange,  theatre,  2  hospitals,  barracks,  and 
magazines.  The  governor's  palace  and  some  re- 
sidences of  the  nobility  are  nne  buildings.  Pre- 
viously to  its  dissolution,  the  university  of  Wilna 
was  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  possessed  an  ob- 
servatory-, collections  in  mineralogy  and  anatomy, 
and  a  bbrary  of  52,000  vols.  A  medico-chirur- 
gical  school,  to  which  are  attached  the  botanic 
garden  and  some  of  the  university  collections,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  2  gymnasia,  are  the 
principal  public  schools:  most  part  of  the  uni- 
versity establishment  has  been  removed  to  Kief. 
Wilna  has  deaf  and  dumb  and  foundling  asylums, 
various  other  charitable  institutions,  a  lew  manu- 
factures, and  a  considerable  trade. 

It  was  fuunded  in  1322,  and  is  reported  to  have 
had,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  100,000 
inhabs.    It  has  often  suffered  severely  from  Are. 

WILTON,  a  pari,  and  munic  bof.,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Branch-and-Dole ;  on 
the  WiUy,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Avon,  4  m. 
W.  by  N,  Salisburv,  on  the  London  and  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  8,657  in  1861. 
The  old  bor.  comprised  only  the  greater  portion 
of  the  town ;  but  the  modem  bor.  includes,  besides 
the  whole  par.  of  W^ilton,  11  adjacent  parishes 
and  parts  of  5  others,  with  an  extra-parochial 
district ;  it  has  a  total  area  of  about  38,000  acres. 
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Wilton  is  a  neat  country  town ;  the  main  street  is 
paved  and  U^hted,  and  is  crossed  by  a  smaller 
street  nearly  m  its  centre.  A  handsome  church, 
in  the  Italian  style,  with  a  separate  campanile,  or 
bell-tower,  has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sydney  Herbert.  The  living  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  It  has  also 
chapels  for  Independents  and  Weslevans,  an  en- 
dowed free-school,  established  early  in  the  18ih 
century,  for  the  education  and  apprenticeship  of 
20  boys;  a  bec^uestof  1,0002.,  the  interest  of  wliich 
is  annually  distributed  in  marriage  portions  to  4 
young  women  belonging  to  the  town,  and  several 
minor  charities. 

The  hospital  of  St  John  is  the  only  one  re- 
maining of  the  numerous  monastic  estabUshmenUt 
formerly  existing  here.  The  hospital  itself  is  an 
old  priory  building,  consisting  of  four  distinct 
apartments  under  one  roof,  with  a  garden  for  the 
use  of  the  inmates,  who  consist  of  2  brethren  and 
2  sisters,  presided  over  by  a  prior  nominated  by 
the  dean  of  Salisbury  ca'thedral.  The  rents  re- 
served for  the  maintenance  of  the  inmates  amount 
to  about  80/.  a  year.  Wilton  had,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  woollen  goods, 
especially  of  carpets,  and  it  was  here,  indeed,  that 
the  first  carpet  made  in  England  was  manufac- 
tured. This  business,  however,  gradually  declined, 
and  though  it  has  somewhat  revived  of  late  years, 
it  is  still  but  inconsiderable. 

The  earliest  existing  charter  of  the  bor.  dates 
from  the  Ist  of  Henry  I.,  but  from  a  very  early 
period  it  has  been  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  burgesses,  including  a 
recorder  and  five  aldermen.  This  bor.  sent  two 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  23d  of  Edward  L 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which 
deprived  it  of  one  of  its  mems.  Pre\4ously  to 
the  last-mentioned  act  the  franchise  was  vested 
*in  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  who  are  to  do  all 
corporate  acts  and  receive  the  tacramenC  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  it  was  a  nomination  bor.  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Registered  elector^ 
264  in  1865. 

Wilton  is  very  ancient  It  had  a  famous  abbey, 
originally  founded  in  773,  and  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged  after  the  Conquest  WUton  House, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 
occupies  the  site  of  this  abbey.  It  is  built  in 
a  fine  park,  watered  by  the  Willy;  its  garden 
front  was  rebuilt  from'de^dgns  by' Inigo  Joiicfii, 
and  more  recently  it  was  enlarged  and  consi- 
derably altered  by  Wyatt,  esi>ecially  with  a  view- 
to  the  better  display  of  its  superb  collection  of 
ancient  statues  and  other  works  of  art.  Wilton 
was  most  probably  the  birthplace  of  the  dramatic 
poet  Massinger ;  and  archdeacon  Coxe,  author  of 
•Travels  in  Switzerland  and  the  North  of  Eurojie,' 
and  of  various  valuable  historical  works,  was,  for 
a  lengthened  period,  rector  of  Bemerton,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  town  has  no  market, 
but  four  annual  fairs,  that  on  the  r2th  of  Sept. 
being  one  of  the  largest  sheep  fairs  in  the  W.  of 
England. 

WILTSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  in  the 
S,  part  of  the  kingdom,  having  N.  the  co.  Glou- 
cester, E.  Berks  and  Hants,  S.  the  latter  and 
Dorset,  and  W.  Somerset  and  Gloucester.  Area, 
865,092  acres,  of  which  about  800,000  are  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  It  is  divided  by  the  rivers 
Kennet  and  Avon,  and  the  canal  by  which  they 
are  united,  into  two  grand  divisions,  popularly 
termed,  from  their  situation,  North  and  South 
Wiltshire.  The  latter  ctwisists,  in  ^eat  part,  of 
Salisbury  Plain,  extending  from  Westburv  and 
Warminster,  on  the  W.,  across  the  co.  to  liamp- 
shire,  and  from  Lavington.  on  the  N.,  to  near  the 
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city  of  Salisbury  on  the  S.    It  consists  principally ' 
of  chalky  downs,  intermixed,  however,  with  some 
fertile,  well  watered,  and  beautiful  valleys.  Though 
called  a  plain,  the  surface,  as  in  all  chalk  land, 
is  undulating;  the  most  level  part  lies  round 
Stonchenge.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  rich  land 
in  the  S.  (Uvision,  between  Trowbridge  and  Pew- 
ftey,  and  between  the  Willy  and  the  Dorsetshire 
boVder,  £.  to  Wilton  and  Salisbury.    Marlborough 
Downs,    which  bear    in  most   respects  a  close 
resemblance  to  Salisbury  Plain,  lie  in  the  N. 
division  of  the  county,  between  Marlborough  and 
Swmdon ;  but,  with  this  exception,  this  division 
consists  principally  of  rich  vale  land,  considerably 
exceeding  in  extent  and  importance  the  culti- 
vated grounds  of  the  S.  division.    There  are  some 
large  estates,  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
good  deal  subdi'i'ided.    Farms  of  all  sizes,  and  ge- 
nerally let  on  lease,  for  7,  14,  and  21  years  with 
unobjectionable  conditions  as  to  entr>'.    Farm- 
houses, in  the  S.  di\'i8ion,  were  formerly  built 
together  for  the  convenience  of  water,  but  the 
more  modern  ones  are  generally  detached.    Agri- 
culture in  Wiltshire  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on   the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  the  farmers.    The  land  under  the  plough  is 
remarkably  clean  and  in  good  order.    It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  tillage  on  the  down  lands 
has  been  too  much  extendi.    When  qnce  broken 
up,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  them  again 
into  good  condition  as  pasture ;  while,  unless  com 
fetches  a  high  price,  they  are  most  productive 
in  the  latter.     Principal  com  crops,  wheat  and 
barley;  the  latter  bemg,  however,  confined,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  light  chalky  soils.    Tur- 
nips, rape  or  cole  seed,  and  potatoes,  largely  cul- 
tivated.   Much  of  the  rich  land  in  the  N.  division 
is  appropriated  to  the  dairy  husbandry  and  the 
fattening  of  cattle.    The  cheese,  which,  excepting 
inferior  butter  made  from  the  whey,  is  the  only 
product  of  the  dairies,  was  formerly  sold  as  Glou- 
cestershire cheese,  but  is  now  well  known  and 
much  valued  in  London  and  elsewhere  by  its  own 
proper  name  of  North  Wiltshire  cheese.     Breed 
of  cattle  various:  they  are  partly  slaughtered  in 
IJath  and  Salisbury,  but  the  greater  number  are 
sold  to  the  London'butchers.   hi  despite,  however, 
of  the  encroachments  made  by  the  plough  on 
the  downs,  sheep  continue  to  be  regarded,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  co.,  as  the  principal  support 
of  the  farmer.    They  afford  the  chief  article  of 
manure    used  on   the  land;   while  the  sale  of 
lambs  and  wool  furnishes  the  principal  means  of 
paying  the  rent.    In  consequence,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  this  dependence,  and  of  the  high  price  of 
wool  during  the  last  years,  there  have  been  fewer 
complaints  among   the  Wiltshire  farmers  than 
amongst  those  of  most  southern  counties.    The 
sheep  stock,  consisting  partly  of  the  native  homed 
breed,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  of  South  Downs, 
and  crosses  between  the  two,  is  estimated  at  about 
700,000,  of  which  about  585,000  are  depastured 
on  the  downs,  and  the  rest  on  the  cultivated 
land;  the  fleeces  of  the  former  are  supposed  to 
weigh  at  an  average  2|  lbs.,   and  those  of  the 
latter  4  lbs. ;  producing  together  about  8,650  packs 
of  wool.    The  irrigation  of  water  meadows  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  S.  Wiltshire, 
and  is  practised  on  a  lai^e  scale.    Many  hogs  are 
kept,  and  Wiltshire  bacon  is  highly  esteemed. 

In  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  towns  of  S. 
Wiltshire,  a  good  deal  of  garden  husbandry  is 
carried  on.  Stonehenge  stands,  in  rude  magni- 
ficence, in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain.  (See 
Stonbhknoe.)  The  manufactures  of  Wiltshire 
are  considerable ;  they  consist  principally  of  va- 
rious descriptions  of  su|)ertine  woollen  goods,  made 
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at  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  and  Westbury;  thick- 
sets, and  other  sorts  of  cotton  goods,  are  also  pre- 
{lared,  though  in  small  quantities.  Wilton  was 
ong  celebrated  for  a  carpet  roanufactorv,  esta- 
blished by  one  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke;  but 
this,  though  it  has  latterly  increased,  is  not  nearly 
so  considerable  as  formerly.  Speaking  generally, 
manufactures  here,  as  in  other  southern  counties, 
are  on  the  decline.  Principal  rivers,  Thames,  Upper 
and  Lower  Avon,  and  Kennet.  Exclusive  of 
some  local  jurisdiction,  Wilts  contains  28  hun- 
dreds and  300  parishes.  It  returns  18  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C,  viz.,  four  for  the  co.,  two  for  the 
city  of  Salisbury,  two  each  for  the  bors.  of  Chip- 
penham, Cricklade,  Devizes,  and  Marlborough, 
and  one  each  for  Calne,  Malmsbury,  Westbur}', 
and  Wilton.  Roistered  electors  for  the  co.  8,489 
in  1865,  being  5,146  for  the  Northern,  and  3,343 
for  the  Southern  division.  At  the  census  of  1861, 
the  CO.  had  53,059  inhah.  houses,  and  236,027  in- 
habs ;  while  in  1841  Wilts  had  50,879  inhabited 
houses,  and  258,733  inbabs. 

WIMBORNE  MINSTER,  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  bund.  Badbury,  in  a 
valley  between  the  rivers  Stour  and  Allen,  each 
of  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  2  m.  SSW. 
Salisbury.     Area  of  par.*  11,880  acres;  pop.  of 
ditto,  4,807  in   1861.     The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated,  but  the  streets,  though  clean,  are  irregu- 
lar, and  the  houses  have  but  little  uniformity ;  it 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  of  late  years.    It  is  princi- 
pally remarkable  for  its  magnificent  minster- or 
church,  which  was  formerly  coUegiate.    The  date 
of  its  original  foundation  is  uncertain ;  but  it  has 
been  usually  referred  to  the  8th  centur}',  when  a 
monastery  was  established  here  by  a  sister  of  Ina, 
king  of  the  W.  Saxons.     Some  antiquaries  are  of 
opinion  that  the  E.  tower,  and  most  part  of  the 
church,  are  posterior  to  but  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest.   It  is  a  larce  cruciform  structure,  180  feet 
in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  with  two  towers,  one,  a 
short,  massive,  Norman  tower,  rising  from  the 
middle  of  the  roof,  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  spire,  destroyed  by  lightning  early  in  the 
17th  century;   the  other  tower,  in  the  Per|)en- 
dicular  style,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  building,  has  a 
fine  window,  which  has,  however,  been  closed  up. 
The  interior  is  divided  after  the  manner  of  a 
cathedral,  and  till  within  the  last  few  years  the 
cathedral  Ber\'ice  was  performed  here.     In  the 
chancel  are  sixteen  stalls,  with  canopies  of  carved 
oak.    It  has  some  monuments  of  distinguished 
personages,  but  time  and  the  hand  of  violence 
appear  to  have  destroyed  a  great  many  more. 
Ihis  edifice  underwent  extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements from  1836  to  1840,  at  the  joint  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Banks,  the  earl  of  Devon,  and  the 
duke  of  Beaufort.     The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
patronage  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.    Here  also 
are  chapels  for  Independents,    Wesleyans,    and 
Baptists.    The  free  grammar  school,  originally 
founded  in   1497,  and   re-established  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  has  an  income  of  about  100/.  a  year. 
Another  free  school,  founded  by  the  endowment  of 
a  private  individual  in  1695,  has  an  income  of  20/. 
a  year,  and  in  1836  was  attended  by  sixteen 
pupils.    St.  Margarets  almshouse,  which  is  of 
very  ancient  foundation,  has  an  income  of  about 
120/1  a  year,  and  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
funds  for  charitable  and  religious  uses  in  the 
parish  amounted,  at  the  period  of  the  late  enquiry 
by  the  charity  commissioners,  to  nearly  1,000/L  a 
year.    The  trade  of  Wimbome  is  limited  to  that 
arising  from    a    small  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods,  and  stocking-knitting.    Petty  sessions  are 
held  here  fur  tlie  Wimbome  division  of  the  hund., 
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and  an  annual  court  at  Michaelmas  in  a  tything 
of  the  town,  at  which  two  bailiffs  are  appointed 
by  twelve  jurjTnen;  but  these  have  no  authority 
over  other  parU  of  the  town.  Wimbome  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  various  coins  and  antiquities 
fcmnd  there,  to  have  been  a  Koman  station.  Mar- 
ket day,  Friday;  fairs  frequently,  for  cattle  and 

WINCANTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Somereet,  bund.  Norton  Ferris,  on  a 
declivity  bewde  the  small  river  Cale,  here  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge,  23  m.  S.  lUth.  Area  of  par. 
3;«60  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  2,450  in  1861.  Win- 
canton,  having  been  destroyed  by  lire  in  1747, 
has  been  since  regularly  laid'  out  in  four  principal 
streets.  The  church,  a  spacious  edirice,  })artially 
rebuilt  in  174H,  has  a  square  embattled  tower. 
I'hc  manufacture  of  serges,  l>ed-ticking,  and  dow- 
las, though  much  fallcu  off,  is  still  carried  on,  and 
the  silk  manufacture  has  been  introduced  on  a 
small  scale.  Wincantt)n  is  an  important  mart  for 
the  cheese  made  in  the  surrounding  country. 
The  town,  divided  into  a  borough- and  tything, 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  sefwirate  officere ;  two 
constables  for  the  former,  and  a  tything-man  for 
the  latter,  being  chosen  annually  at  the  manorial 
court;  besides  which  last,  an  annual  court  leet 
is  held  here.  Market  day,  Wednesday;  fairs, 
tw^ice  a  year. 

Wincanton  is  a  place  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
is  mentioned  in  *  Domesday  Hook.' 

WINCllCOMBE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  (Gloucester,  hund.  Kift^gate,  amidst 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  6  m.  NE.  Cheltenham.  Area 
of  par.  5,700  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  2,937  in  1861. 
The  town  consists  mostly  of  three  streets:  the 
houses  are  in  general  of  stone.  The  church,  the 
erection  of  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  is  a  noble  (iothic  structure,  with  a 
lofty  square  tower  embattled  and  pinnacled ;  the 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  octagonal  pil- 
lare  and  compressed  arches,  and  Irom  the  chancel 
by  a  screen  of  car^'ed  oak.  The  free  school, 
Jounded  in  the  19th  James  I.,  has  a  yearly  ui- 
come  of  49/.  4s.,  but  has  long  declined*  from  the 
condition  of  a  grammar  school ;  and  at  the  last 
enquiry  it  afforded  only  rudimentarj'  instruction 
to  34  boys.  An  endowment  of  20/. 'a  year  sup- 
plies clothing  to  the  jxwr.  The  inhabs.  are  ])rin- 
cipally  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods, 
paper,'  leather,  and  cotton  stockings.  Winch- 
combe  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  before  the  time 
of  Canute  formed  a  co.  of' itself,  being  then  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  having  a  famous  abbey, 
founded  during  the  heptarchy,  but  of  which,  as 
of  its  ancient  castle,  there  are  now  few  or  no 
traces.  The  town  was  made  a  bor.  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  but  ite  charier  has  long 
been  c»bsolete.  About  1^  m.  distant  are  the  re- 
mains of  Sudeley  Castle,  now  the  property  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham. 

WINCH  ELSE  A,  a  bor.,  cinque  port,  and  mar- 
ket town  of  England,  co.  Sussex,  E.  div.  hund. 
Stai)le,  on  the  small  river  Breed,  about  1^  m.  from 
the  English  Channel,  2  m.  S.  by  W.  Kte,  on  the 
South  l':astern  railway.  Area  o'f  par.  1,120  acres. 
I»o]).  of  par.  719  in  1861.  Old  Winchelsea,  a 
town  of  importance  under  the  Romans,  situated 
on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rother,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  encroachments  of  tlie  sea,  between 
1280  and  1287.  liefore  its  destruction  was  com- 
pleted, the  inhabs.  removed  to  New  Winchelsea, 
us  it  was  called,  on  a  slight  eminence  about  2  m. 
SW.  from  the  ruined  town.  The  new  town,  which 
was  surrounded  with  walls  by  Edward  I.,  co- 
vered a  space  of  about  2  m.  in  circ,  had  three 
churches,  was  regularly  laid  out,  and  enjoyed  a 
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considerable  share  of  the  trade  with  France,  ea- 
pecially  of  that  with  Bordeaux.  But,  by  a  singu- 
lar fatality,  it  was  mined  by  a  cause  precisely  the 
opposite  of  that  which  had'  destroyed  the  old  bor. 
Instead  of  encroaching,  the  sea  bc^n  in  the  16th 
century  to  recede  from  this  part  of  the  coast, 
leaving,  in  the  end,  the  town  without  a  harbour, 
1^  m.  from  the  sea,  and  in  part  surrounded  with 
a  salt  marsh.  Since  this  change  was  effected,  it 
has  progressively  declined,  and  would  roost  pro- 
bably have  been  wholly  deserted,  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  enjoyed,  from  the  42nd 
of  Edward  III.,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised,  the  im- 
portant prinlege  of  sending  two  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  It  is  now  included  in  the  bor.  of  Rye. 
Of  its  three  churches,  only  a  portion  of  that  of  *SU 
Thomas  now  remains.  It  has  several  old  monu- 
ments, one  of  which  is  said  to  be  hardly  exceeded 
by  any  in  the  kingdom  for  beauty  of  composition. 
Ihe  Uving,  a  rectory  in  private  patronage,  is 
worth  278/.  a  year.  The  court-house  and  gaol 
underneath  are' of  Saxon  architecture.  About  a 
mile  NE.  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Winchelsea 
Castle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

WINCH KSTKR,  a  city,  parL  and  mun.  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  hund. 
Buddlesgate,  on  the  Itchin,  12  m.  N.  by  L.  South- 
ampton, and  r>3  m.  SW.  London,  on  the  London 
and  South  Western  railwa^r.  Pop.  of  city,  14,776 
in  1861.  The  town,  standing  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  gently  rising  from  the  river,  is  regularly  laid 
out,  clean,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas".  In 
its  centre  is  the  High  Street,  a  spacious  thorough- 
fare, running  from  E.  to  W.,  with  parallel  streets 
on  either  side,  crossed  by  others  of  nearly  an 
equal  length.  Most  of  the  SE.  part  of  the  town, 
but  without  the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  cathedral  and  some  other  ecclesiastical 
edifices  and  their  precincts.  The  houses  are  mostly 
substantial  and  well  built,  many  of  them  being  in 
an  antique  style,  and  having  a  venerable  appear- 
ance, it  was  formeriy  surrounded  with  walls, 
but  these  no  longer  exist:  and  of  four  ancient 
gates  only  the  W.  now  remains.  Of  the  public 
cditices  the  cathedral  is  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing, partly  from  its  vast  size  and  antiquity,  partly 
from  the  variety  of  its  architecture,  and  partly 
from  its  ancient  importance.  It  was  founded  in 
1079,  by  bishop  Wallcelyn,  a  relative  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  constructed  the  crypts,  tran- 
septs, and  tower ;  the  work  was  continued  under 
succeeding  prelates,  and  was  nearly  completed  by 
the  famous  William  of  Wykeham,  between  1370 
and  1400.  It  is  of  a  cruciform  shape,  with  a  low- 
tower  rising  from  the  centre ;  and,  though  rather 
heavy,  has  a  grand  and  imposing  appearance.  Its 
extreme  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  545  ft. ;  length 
of  the  nave  from  the  W.  porch  to  the  iron  doors  at 
the  entrance  of  the  choir,  351  ft. ;  length  of  the 
choir,  136  ft, ;  breadth  of  the  cathedral,  87  ft.,  and 
of  the  choir,  40  ft.;  length  of  the  transept,  186  ft.; 
height  of  the  central  tower,  150  ft.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  building  was  originally  pure  Norman, 
and  the  transepts  and  centre  tower,  built  by 
bishop  Walkolyn,  are  adftairable  specimens  of  tliat 
style.  The  VV.  front,  in  the  decorated  Gothic, 
biiilt  by  W^illiam  of  Wykeham,  is  singulwly  beau- 
tiful: it  has  a  large  and  two  smaller  doorways, 
and  a  magnificent  window,  with  two  slender 
lantern  turrets.  The  Norman  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  biild,  simple,  and  well  executed ;  the 
tower  massive  and  finely  ornamented.  The  groin- 
ing is  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  and 
that  of  the  nave  is  remarkable  for  its  intricacy 
and  richness.  In  its  smaller  structures,  screens, 
monumental  cha|>els,  and  stall-work,  this  cathedral 
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is  very  rich.  The  altar-piece  is  of  late  Perpendi- 
cular; and  over  it  is  a  painting,  by  West,  of  the 
*  Resurrection  of  Lazarus.' 

The  cottp  d'ceilf  on  entering  the  cathedral  by  the 
W.  door,  IS  grand  and  imposing :  the  vast  size  of 
the  building;  the  loftiness  and  long  line  of  its 
vaulted  roof;  the  lancet  pointed  windows  shedding 
on  the  different  objects  a  *dim  religious  li^ht;' 
the  lines  of  clustered  pillars  and  branching  aisles ; 
the  numerous  chantries  and  monuments  of  eminent 
men ;  and  the  silence  that  prevails  within  its  walls; 
conspire  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  deep  sense  of 
awe  and  sublimity.  In  the  n^iddle  of  the  pres^- 
tery,  between  the  choir  and  the  altar,  is  a  comn 
tomb  said  to  encloscthe  remains  of  William  Kufus, 
killed  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  and 
buried  here  in  1100.  Several  Saxon  monarchs 
arc  also  interred  in  this  cathedral.  Among  the 
episcopal  monuments,  the  most  interesting  are 
those  of  William  of  Wykehara  and  Waynflete, 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  prelates  of  whom  Eng- 
land has  to  boast.  The  first,  who  was  bishop  of 
this  see  from  1366  till  his  death  in  1404,  besides 
comi)leting  the  cathedral,  founded  and  endowed  a 
college,  or  school,  in  the  city,  the  scholars  educated 
in  which  were  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  finish  their 
university  education  in  New  College,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  of  which  Wykeham  was  also 
the  munificent  founder.  Waynflete,  who  was 
bishop  of  Winchester  from  14-17  to  1486,  founded 
Jkfagdalen  College,  Oxford,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
foundations  in  that  university.  Here  also  are 
monuments  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  bishop 
Hoadley,  and  of  old  Isaac  Walton,  the  prince  of 
anglers. 

The  bishopric  of  Winchester  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom,  its  net 
revenue  having  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the 
three  years  ending  with  1831,  to  11,151/.  a  year; 
but,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commiesioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Inquiry,  its  re- 
venue will  be  reduced  on  the  decease  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent,  Dr.  Sumner,  who  has  held  the 
sec  since  1827— for  nearly  40  years.  . 

The  diocese  includes  384  parishes,  comprising, 
together  with  Hants,  the  greater  part  of  Surrey 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  cathedral  estal>- 
lishment  consists  of  a  dean,  12  canons,  and  8  minor 
canons,  who  enjoy  amongst  them  a  frrosa  annual 
income  of  about*  12,000/.  a  year,  Winchester  is 
said  to  have  had  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  90 
churches  and  chapels;  but  of  these  many  were 
attached  to  monasteries  and  other  religious  esta- 
blishments destroyed  at  the  Keformation.  There 
are  still,  however,*  as  many  as  9  churches  in  the 
city  and  suburbs.  Of  these,  the  small  church  of 
St,  Lawrence,  scarcely  visible  for  the  buildings 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
mother  church  of  the  city,  and  the  bishop  takes 
possession  of  the  diocese  by  making  a  solemn 
entry  into  it.  St.  Maurice,  the  principal  parochial 
church,  was  pulled  down  in  1840,  and  an  elegant 
and  commodious  structure  has  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  edifice,  which  had  become  in- 
convenient and  ruinous ;  the  expense  of  its  con- 
struction was  defrayed  by  subscTiption.  Among 
the  other  churches  are  St  Swithun's,  built  over 
a  postern  gate;  and  St.  Michael's,  a  handsome 
modern  edifice  in  the  pointed  style.  The  livings, 
except  St  Bartholomew-Hyde,  a  vicarage,  and  St 
John's,  a  perpet.  curacy,  are  all  rectories,  and  are 
in  the  patronage  either  of  the  crown  or  the  bishop 
of  Winchester.  But,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  its  established  churches,  dissent  is  here  preva- 
lent; and  the  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyans, 
and  Roman  Catholics,  have  all  places  of  worship. 
The  chapel  of  the  latter,  a  handsome  edifice  in 


the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  was  constructed 
in  1792. 

The  college,  or  school,  founded,  as  already 
stated,  by  William  of  Wykeham,  and  completetl 
in  1893,  stands  upon  the  'site  of  a  more  ancient 
scholastic  establishment.  Its  buildings  enclose 
two  large  quadrangular  courts,  entered  by  spacious 
gateways ;  and  besides  apartments  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  warden  and  scholars,  it  has  a 
noble  hall  and  chapel.  The  whole  structure  is 
richly  ornamented  with  pinnacles,  buttresses,  and 
statues.  It  is  principally  in  the  perpendicular 
style.  Over  the  door  of  the  school,  a  noble  hall, 
constructed  in  1687,  at  the  expense  of  gentlemen 
educated  in  the  college,  is  a  nne  bronze  statue  of 
the  founder,  by  Cibber,  the  sculptor,  father  of  the 
hero  of  the  *  Dunciad.'  A  buildmg  contiguous  to 
the  college  is  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
boys  attending  the  school,  but  not  on  the  founda- 
tion, where  they  are  placed  under  the  special 
inspection  of  the  head-master.  The  building 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose  being  found  to 
be  inconvenient,  was  pulled  down,  as  well  as  the 
house  of  the  head-master,  in  1839,  and  a  new  and 
splendid  edifice  has  since  been  erected  in  their 
stead,  at  an  expense  of  about  25,000/.,  defraycrl 
by  subscription.  This  magnificent  institution  is 
the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  public  schools  of 
England,  and  formed  the  model  for  those  of  Eton 
and  Westminster.  The  esUblishment  consists  of 
a  warden,  a  schoolmaster  and  usher,  10  fellows,  3 
chaplains,  8  clerks,  16  choristers,  and  70  scholars; 
but  there  are  in  general  above  200  boys  m  the 
school,  including  those  not  on  the  foundation. 
Boys  on  the  foundation  are  provided  with  Ixjanl 
and  lodging  within  the  walls  of  the  college ;  the 
only  payments  to  which  they  are  subject,  exclu- 
sive of  travelling  expenses,  amounting  to  about 
20/.  a  year.  Bovs  not  on  the  foundation  lodge,  as 
already  stated,  m  an  adjoining  pile  of  buildings, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  head-master, 
and  subject  to  college  discipline.  Scholars  are 
sent,  as  vacancies  occur,  from  this  school  to  New 
College,  Oxford.  (See  Oxford.)  Among  the 
distinguished  individuals  educated  in  this  school 
may  be  specified  Bishop  Lowth,  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
Sir  Heniy  Wotton,  Otway,  the  tragedian.  Young, 
author  of  *  Night  Thoughts^'  Collins,  and  the  two 
Wartone. 

Among  the  public  buildings  in  the  High  Street 
is  St  John's  House,  an  ancient  structure,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  knights  templars,  and  an  hos- 

{)ital.  The  great  room  in  this  building,  62  fV.  in 
ength  and  finely  proportioned,  was  fitted  up,  in 
its  present  elegant  style,  by  Geo.  Br}'dges,  Esq.,  a 
connection  of  the  Chandois  family,  and  a  lilieral 
benefactor  of  this  city,  of  which*  he  was  long  a 
parliamentary  representative.  It  has  a  fine  whole 
length  portrait  of  Charles  IL,  by  Lely.  In  the 
rear  of  the  building  are  neat  edifices  occupied  by 
six  poor  widows,  who,  exclusive  of  their  lodging, 
receive  a  weekly  allowance  of  10s.  and  other  ad- 
vantages. In  1888  an  important  addition  was 
made  to  this  charity  by  the  erection  of  a  building 
in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  with 
a  spacious  quadrangle,  intended  to  serve  as  an 
asyltrai  for  twelve  aged  females  and  six  old  men, 
Christ's  Hospital,  founded  in  1686,  supports  six 
old  men,  three  boys,  and  a  woman.  An  alms- 
house, founded  by  Bishop  Morley,  in  1672,  sup- 
ports 10  clergymen's  widows.  Here  also  are 
charity  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a  national 
school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a  mechanics' 
institute. 

Aniong  the  public  buildings  may  be  specified 
the  cross  in  the  High  Street,  a  fine  structure  of 
the  age  of  Heniy  VI.  in  the  later  pointed  style 
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above  40  ft.  in  height.  The  guildhall,  rebuilt  in 
1713,  has  in  front  a  statue  of  queen  Anne.  The 
original  Winchester  busliel  of  king  Edgar,  and 
other  ancient  standards  of  length  and  cafMicity, 
formerly  preserved  in  this  buUiUng,  have  been  re- 
moved to  nn  apartment  over  the  W.  gate  of  the 
city.  A  bridewell  and  house  of  correction  has 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  a  magnidcent  monas- 
ter}', in  which  the  remains  of  the  great  Alfred  are 
said  to  have  been  interred.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
city  is  the  co.  gaol.  The  co.  hospital,  in  Parch- 
ment Street,  is  a  fine  structure,  which  has  recently 
been  considerably  enlargeti ;  a  new  com  exchange 
was  erected  in  1838.  Beyond  the  \V.  gate  is  an 
ol)elisk,  erected  in  1759,  t^  commemorate  a  dread- 
ful visitation  of  the  plague  to  which  the  city  was 
subiccted  in  1G69.  The  places  of  amusement 
include  a  theatre  and  assemlily-rooms ;  races  take 
place  in  July,  about  4  m.  from  the  city.  It  has 
also  a  public  library  and  reading-rooms,  and  a 
savings'  bank. 

Winchester  has  no  manufactures,  but  a  verv 
consi(lcral)lo  retail  trade,  and  all  the  public  busi- 
ness for  the  CO.  is  truiisncted  within  its  limits.  A 
larjie  extent  of  the  summnding  district  belongs  to 
ecclesiastical  and  other  corporate  biKiies,  which, 
not  iK'ing  empowered  to  grant  long  leases,  give  no 
encouragement  to  building.  The  assize  courts  for 
the  CO.  are  held,  and  other  public  busine.*«8  trans- 
acted, in  what  was  once  the  chaf>el  of  the  castle, 
built  by  the  Conqueror.  At  the  K.end  of  the  hall 
is  suspended  a  large  round  wooden  table,  18  feet 
in  diameter,  popularly  called  'Arthur's  Kounil 
Table,'  but  which  is,  no  doubt,  of  a  much  less 
remote  antiquity.  It  was  painted  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
cap.  of  the  co.  makc^  Winchester  the  residence  of 
a  gn*at  number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
law ;  and  being  also  the  residence  of  a  number  of 
clergymen,  and  of  gentlemen  attracted  to  the  city 
by  tile  l»eauty  of  the  situation. 

'  Winchester  was  first  incorporated  in  the  reign 
of  Ilenr}'  II.  Under  the  Muu.  Keform  Act,  it  is 
dividf^d  into  3  wanls,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
5  other  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  It  has  a 
recorder,  who  holds  courts  and  a  commission  of 
the  i)eace,  and  a  county  court  Winchester  has 
sent  2  mems,  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  23d  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Previously  to  the  lleform  Act,  the  right 
of  election  was  vested  in  the  members  of  the  cor- 

) Miration,  who  had  p<»wer  to  augment  their  number, 
icgislered  electors  933  in  18G5. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
English  towns.  Under  the  Homans,  it  was  a 
place  of  considernble  imi^ortance,  and  it  subse- 
quently became  the  capital  of  the  W.  Saxons. 
William  the  Conqueror  erected  a  castle  here,  under 
the  pretence  of  protecting  the  city,  which  liad  suf- 
fered much  from  the  incursicuis  of  the  Danes,  but 
really,  perhaps,  in  the  view  of  overawing  the  in- 
habs.  From  this  period,  however,  London  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Winchester 
gradually  declined  in  imyiortnnce.  But  its  castle 
was  repeatedly  occupied  by  the  Norman  mo- 
n  irchs  ;  Henry  III.,  hence  called  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, was  horn  herein  1207,  andvaritms  parlia- 
ments were  held  in  the  city  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  Here,  also,  in  1552,  Henry  VI II. 
entertained  his  illustrious  guest,  the  emperor 
Charles  V.;  and  here  the  marriage  of  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry,  with  Philip  II.,  eldest  son  of 
Charles,  was  solemnised  July  25,  1554.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  H.  it  again  became,  though  for  a 
short  period  only,  a  royal  residence.  Charles, 
indeed,  was  so  much  attached  to  Winchester,  that 
in  1683,  he  employed  the  famous  arcliitect,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  to  erect  a  new  and  magniliceut 
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palace  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle.  The  death  of 
the  king  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  build- 
ing, before  it  was  finished ;  and,  after  various  mu- 
tations, it  is  now  used  as  barracks. 

About  1  m.  S.  from  the  city  is  the  ancient  hos- 
pital of  St.  Cross,  founded,  in  1132,  by  Henry  of 
lilois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  brother  to  king 
Stephen.  The  present  esublishment,  which  aj>- 
proaches  nearer  to  a  monastery  than  any  other  in 
England,  consists  of  a  master,  a  chaplain,  a 
steward,  and  12  resident  brethren.  The  buildings 
once  composed  two  courts,  but  they  have  been 
partly  pulled  down.  The  chapel,  in  the  interior 
court,  is  built  in  the  cathe<lral  form,  with  a  nave 
and  transepts,  and  a  low,  massive  tower  at  their 
intersection,  and  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
transition  of  the  Norman  into  the  early  English 
style  of  architecture.  The  entrance  gateway  has 
a  handsome  tower,  with  a  statue  of  the  founder, 
canlinal  I^aufort. 

No  traces  now  remain  of  the  monastery  pre- 
viously referred  to  as  containing  the  remains  of 
the  great  Alfred,  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henr>'  II., 
the  revenues  of  which  amounted  at  thedissoluti«m 
to  8G5/,  a  year.  Neither  are  there  any  remains  of 
a  university  founded  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and 
other  similar  establishments. 

About  4  m.  E.  by  N.  from  Winchestex  is 
Avington,  a  fine  seat  belong  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham. 

WIN1)S0R,  a  town,  parL  and  mun.  bor.,  par., 
and  royal  residence  of  England,  co.  Berks,  hund. 
Kipplesmere  on  the  Thames,  20  m.  W^.  by  S. 
Ix)ndon  by  roa<l,  and  21^  by  (ireat  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  bor.  9,520  in  1861.  Previously  to 
I  he  Keform  Act,  the  pari.  bor.  was  nearly  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  par. ;  the  modem  pari,  and  mun. 
bor.  comprises  about  half  the  par.,  with  the  lower 
ward  of  the  castle,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  ad- 
jacent par.  of  (.'Icwer;  having  an  area  of  about 
4,500  acres.  The  town,  partly  situated  on  low 
ground,  along  the  river,  and  partly  on  the  dt^ 
clivity  of  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  castle,  the  W. 
end  of  which  is  surrounded  by  its  buildings,  con- 
sists of  six  principal  and  several  smaller  streets, 
and  is  well  paved,  and  lighte<i  with  gas.  It  com- 
municates with  Eton,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Thames,  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge  of  three 
arches,  raised  on  granite  piers.  Of  late  years, 
many  buildings  of  a  superior  kind  have  been 
erected  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  in  that  por- 
tion of  Clewer  par.  included  in  the  modem  parL 
bt^r.  The  i>ar.  church  is  a  handsome  new  Ciotliic 
stmcture;  the  living,  a  vicarage  worth  400/.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  guildhall, 
a  neat  edifice,  supported  on  columns  and  arches  of 
P<»rtland  stone,  occuf)ies  a  cons])icuous  site  in  the 
llii;h  Street,  On  its  N.  siile  is  a  statue  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  on  its  S.  one  of  Prince  (Jeoi^e  of  Den- 
mark; in  the  interior  are  numerous  portraits  of 
n)yal  and  otlier  distinguished  persons.  The 
cavalry  and  infantrj-  barracks,  the  new  royal 
stables,  a  neat  theatre  built  in  1815,  and  several 
dissenting  chapels,  are  among  the  other  princir»nl 
buildings.  The  charity  school,  founded  in  170.3, 
had,  at  the  date  of  the  late  enquiry,  an  income  of 
1(17/.  a  year,  and  was  attended  by  55  children;  it 
ha^  also  a  ladies'  charity  school  for  girls,  national 
and  Sunday  schools.  George  III.  esubiished  an 
hos])ital  for  invalid  soldiers  in  1784 ;  a  lying-in 
charity  was  founded  in  1801,  and  the  royal  general 
dispensary  in  1818,  and  there  are  numerous  minor 
charities,  having  an  aggregate  income  of  about 
800/.  a  year. 

Windsor  was  first  chartered  in  1276  by  E<1- 
ward  I.,  in  the  30th  of  whose  reign  it  l)egan  to 
send  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  though  returns  have 
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been  rcgnlarly  made  only  since  the  25th  Henxy 
yi.  The  riffht  of  voting  was  fonnerly  in  house- 
holders paying  scot  and  lot,  who  had  resided  for 
6  months  within  the  bor.  IFnder  the  Boundary 
Act,  the  alterations  previously  alluded  to  were 
made  in  the  limits  of  the  bor.  Reg.  electors  650 
in  1865.  Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act,  the  bor.  is 
divided  into  2  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
5  other  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  It  has  a 
commission  of  the  peace  and  a  county  court 
Windsor  has  no  manufacture  of  importance ;  and, 
being  out  of  any  principal  line  of  road,  its  trade  is 
merely  one  of  retail,  bemg  confined  to  the  supply 
of  goods  to  the  inhabs.  and  visitors.  It  has  nume- 
rous inns  and  lodging-houses,  though,  considering 
the  resort  of  company  to  the  town,  the  former  are 
certainly  of  a  very 'inferior  description  to  what 
might  have  been  expected.  The  ale  of  Windsor 
enjoys  a  considerable  reputation,  and  is  sent  to 
London  and  other  places.  Markets,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  the  latter  principally  for  com. 
Fairs,  Easter  Tuesday,  July  5,  and  October  4,  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  wooL 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  is  the  principal  country 
seat  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  royal  residences  in  Europe.  It 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  William  I.  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  and  it  has  been  enlarged  or 
embellished  by  the  greater  number  of  his  succes- 
sors, particularly  by  Edw.  III.,  George  III.,  and 
Geoiige  IV.  Under  the  latter  it  was,  indeed,  in 
great  part  rebuilt,  and  throughout  renovated  by 
Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  and  has  been  fitted  up  in 
the  most  splendid  style.  Bein^  placed  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  eminence  rising  abruptly  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  river,  it  commands  very  exten- 
sive views,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  con- 
spicuous and  interesting'  object  from  all  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
is  divided  mto  an  upper,  a  middle,  and  a  lower 
ward,  the  entire  area  comprised  within  its  outer 
wall  being  about  12  acres. 

The  upper  or  E.  ward  consists  of  a  quadrangle, 
having  on  the  N.  Uie  state  apartments  shown  to 
the  public;  on  the  S.  the  apartments  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  visitors ;  and  on  the  E.  the  private 
apartments  of  the  sovereign ;  on  the  W.  the  upper 
ward  communicates,  by  the  Norman  and  St. 
George's  gateways,  with  the  middle  ward,  a 
narrow  enclosure  round  the  base  of  the  Round 
tower,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  an  artificial 
mound  in  the  centre  of  the  Castle.  The  lower 
ward,  which  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
upper,  has  on  its  S.  and  W.  sides  the  hoases  of  the 
military  knights,  and  the  Salisbury,  Garter,  and 
Rell  towers ;  and  on  the  N.  St.  George's  chai)el, 
and  Wolsey's  tombhoase,  behind  which  are  other 
buildings  enclosing  several  smaller  quadrangles: 
it  is  entered  from  the  town  of  Windsor  at  the  SW. 
comer  by  Henry  VIII.'s  gateway.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  Castle,  outside  the  state  apartmejits 
and  middle  ward,  is  the  North  Terrace,  originally 
constracted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards 
cnlaiiged  and  impmved  by  Charles  II.  This  noble 
walk,  resting  partly  on  precipitous  ledges  of  rock, 
and  partly  on  masonry,  rises  about  70  ft.  over  the 
meadows  at  its  base,  and  is  at  once  the  finest  ter- 
race of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  Castle.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
Castle,  opposite  Her  Majesty's  private  apartments, 
are  the  sunk  or  royal  gardens,  comprising  about 
two  acres. 

The  principal  and  most  magnificent  entrance  to 
the  Castle  is  on  the  S.,  by  the  gateway  of  Genrge 
IV.,  between  the  York  and  Lancaster  towers.  The 
York  tower,  on  the  right  hand,  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  edifice :  but  the  Lancaster  tower  is  wholly 
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new,  its  foundation  having' been  laid  on  tlie  12th 
of  Angust,  1824.  The  towers  are  symmetrical, 
being  about  100  it  in  height,  with  machicolated 
battlements.  Immediately  opposite  to  this  gate- 
way is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  state  apart- 
ments. The  grand  staircase,  with  the  guard- 
room at  its  top,  is,  perhaps,  among  the  happiest 
efforts  of  Wyatville*s  genius.  The  staircase  is 
lighted  by  an  octagonal  lantern  100  ft.  above  the 
pavement,  and  has  a  marble  statue  of  Geoiige  IV. 
by  Chan  trey.  In  the  vestibule  is  the  collection  of 
^intings  by  West,  representing  the  exploits  of 
Edward  III. ;  and  in  the  guard  chamber  are  the 
coats  of  mail  worn  by  John  king  of  France,  and 
David  king  of  Scotland,  while  prisoners  in  the 
Castle,  with  busts  of  Marlborough,  Wellington, 
and  Nelson,  the  latter  on  a  pedestal  formed  of  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  masts  of  the  Victory. 

The  decorations  of  the  king's  drawing-room  are 
very  superb :  the  ceiling  is  painted  in  compart- 
ments, representing  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
the  laboure  of  Hercules,  and  other  subjects ;  and 
on  each  side  the  room  are  numerous  paintings  by 
Rubens,  and  the  arms  of  several  of  the  English 
kings.  The  ceiling  of  the  audience-chamber  has 
an  allegorical  representation  of  the  church  of 
England ;  and  in  the  same  apartment  are  West's 
Installation  of  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  several 
portraits.  The  ball-room,  96  ft.  in  length,  82  ft. 
in  width,  81  do.  in  height,  is  finished  in  the  gor- 
geous style  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  hung  in  part 
with  Gobelin  tapestry,  representing  the  story  of 
Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette.  St. 
George's  Hall,  the  banqueting  room  of  the 
knights  of  the  garter,  is  200  ft  in  length,  with  an 
arched  ceiling  divided  into  compartments  and 
panels,  in  which  are  nearly  700  shields,  embla- 
zoned with  the  arms  of  the  knights  down  to  the 
present  time.  At  the  E.  end  is  the  throne,  under 
a  rich  canopy ;  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  hiUl  are 
the  portraits  of  the  different  sovereigns,  from 
James  I.  to  (Jeorge  IV.,  by  Vandyck,  I^ly,  Kneller, 
Lawrence,  &c.  The  Waterloo  chamber,  100  ft.  in 
length  by  46  in  width,  has  portraits,  principally 
painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  most  of  the 
sovereigns,  warriors,  and  statesmen  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  contest  with  France  termi- 
nated by  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  The  other  sUte 
apartments  do  not  require  any  particular  notice ; 
they  have  the  inconvenience  of  all  entering  flrom 
each  other,  so  that  to  get  to  the  last  in  the  range 
all  the  others  must  begone  through. 

The  entrance  to  Her  Majestv's  private  apart- 
ments is  at  the  SE.  comer  of  the  upper  ward, 
through  a  handsome  hall,  from  which  a  double 
staircase  leads  to  a  magnificent  corridor  500  ft.  iu 
length.  The  private  apartments  consist  of  a 
dining-room,  50  fu  in  length  by  87  in  width ;  a 
drawing-room,  66  ft  in  lensth  by  30  in  width  ;  a 
smaller  drawing-room,  40  ft  in  'length  by  25  in 
width ;  library,  60  ft.  in  length  by  40  in  width ; 
with  bed-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  boudoirs,  &c. 
These  rooms  are,  as  might  be  expected,  most 
sumptuously  fumished.  The  apartments  for  ser- 
vants occupy  the  lower  and  higher  stories  of  the 
palace. 

The  round  tower  was  originally  buUt  by  the 
celebrated  William  of  Wykeham,  the  architect 
employed  by  fldward  HI. '  It  stands  on  an  arti- 
ficial mound,  and  is  approached  by  a  covered 
fiight  of  100  steps.  From  a  court  in  the  interior, 
another  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  battlements, 
whence,  in  a  clear  day,  portions  may  be  seen  of 
no  fewer  than  12  cos.  This  tower,  which  has  been 
much  modernised,  is  32  ft^  higher  than  formerly, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  turret  20  ft.  in  height, 
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whence  the  royal  standard  is  displayed ;  it  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Castle.  At  the 
base  of  the  tower  is  a  bronze  equestrian  sUtae  of 
Charles  II.,  erected  by  one  of  his  pages. 

The  great  object  ot  interest  in  the  lower  ward  is 
St  George's  Chapel.  '  This/  says  Mr.  Rickman 
(Gothic  Architecture,  p.  124),  *  is  one  of  the  finest 
perpendicular  buildings  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  re- 
gular in  its  plan,  and  nearly  all  in  one  style.  It 
18  a  cross  church,  with  the  transepts  ending  in 
octagonal  projections  which  have  two  heights  of 
windows.  At  each  end  of  the  aisles  are  also 
small  octagonal  projections  sideways;  all  these 
are  separated  by  screens,  and  form  monumental 
chapds.  In  the  E.  wall  of  the  chapel  is  a  door- 
way of  early  English  date;  and  perhaps  other 
portions  of  a  date  prior  to  the  present  chapel  may 
remain ;  but  the  whole  of  the  chapel  is  a  specimen 
of  the  perpendicular  style  in  its  advanced,  but  not 
latest,  period.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  painted 
with  armorial  bearings,  and  the  whole  highly  en- 
riched, so  that  it  now  presents  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  capability  of  English  architecture 
for  the  reception  of  splendid  colouring  and  gilding.^ 

The  interior  is  divided  by  the  screen  and  organ 
gallery  into  two  parts,  the  body  of  the  chapel  and 
the  clioir.  The  W.  end  of  the  former  is  wholly 
occupied  by  an  enormous  window,  fitted  with 
painted  glass,  which,  however,  is  deficient  in  bril- 
liancy and  richness  of  colouring.  The  fittings  of 
the  choir  are  mostly  modem.  St.  George's 
Chapel  was  built  between  1474  and  1516,  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  Beauchamp,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Sir  Keginnld  Bray,  minister  of  Henry 
VI f.  It  has  sen-ed  as  the  burial  place  of  Henr^' 
VI.  (removed  hither  by  Rich.  III.  from  Cheru^ey), 
Edw.  IV.  and  his  queen,  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane 
Seymour,  and  Charles  I.  It  has  a  few  old  monu- 
ments, including  that  of  Edw.  IV.,  of  hammered 
steeL  Here  also  U  a  monument  in  honour  of  the 
late  Princess  Charlotte ;  but  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  in  bad  taste,  stiff,  and  unnaturaL 
Adjoining  the  chapel  on  the  E.  is  Wolsey's  tomb- 
house,  built  by  Hen.  VII.,  but  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Cardinal.  James 
II.  fitted  it  up  as  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapeL  It  re- 
mained unoccupied  from  this  era  down  to  that  of 
Georp^  III.,  by  whom  it  was  repaired,  and  a  vault 
beneath  it  fitted  up  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  royal 
family ;  and  in  it  are  now  deposited  the  bodies  of 
(ieo.  in.  and  his  queen,  Geo.  IV.,  WilL  IV.,  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Kent,  the  Princess  Cliarlotte, 
and  other  scions  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 

But  despite  its  magnificence,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Windsor  Castle  is  extremely  deficient 
in  many  things  that  one  should  expect  to  meet 
with  in  an  ancient  and  favoiuite  seat  of  the  kings 
of  England.  Except  the  associations  connected 
with  the  building,  and  the  names  of  some  of  its 
towers  and  apartments,  it  has  but  little  lo  connect 
it  i«-ith  the  nation,  or  to  make  it  an  object  of  in- 
terest. In  its  interior,  every  thing  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  gratify  the  taste  of  Geo.  IV.  for  ostenta- 
tion and  vulgar  finery.  Not  a  single  apartment 
has  been  allowed  to  continue  in  its  ancient  state, 
to  carry  the  visitor  back  to  the  days  of  the  Ed- 
wards, the  Henrys,  Elizabeth,  or  even  the  Stuarts. 
Everything  that  was  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
or  interesting  from  its  history  or  associations,  has 
been  demolished  or  changed ;  so  that  one  might 
suppose  it  had  been  wholly  constructed  within  the 
\&»t  50  years.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  fit- 
tings-up  and  embellishment  of  the  apartments  to 
atone  for  the  destruction  or  metamorphosis  of  all 
that  was  old  and  interesting  in  the  building.  It 
has  nothing  to  mark  it  out  as  the  chosen  seat  of 
the  constitutional  sovereign  of  the  British  empire. 
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Excepting  the  busts  of  Marlborough,  Wellington, 
and  Nelson,  there  is  hardly,  in  the  state  apart- 
ments, any  memorial  of  any  one  of  the  many 
^reat  men  whose  exertions  have  contributed  to 
increase  the  power  and  ^lory  of  the  British  nation. 
We  look  in  vain  for  either  busts  or  portraits  of 
Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Newton,  Locke, 
Dryden,  and  Pope.  Much  as  the  English  nation 
owes  to  Watt  and  Arkwright,  Windsor  Castle  baa 
no  monument  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  our  great  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  and  even  of  the  men  who  brought 
about  tLe  Revolution,  and  placed  the  Hanoverian 
family  on  the  throne.  The  library  is  wretchedly 
deficient  in  books  connected  with  the  history  and 
state  of  the  country  and  its  colonies ;  and  the  whole 
internal  arrangements  are  such  that  a  stranger 
might  fairly  suppose  the  palace  to  have  been  fitted 
up  for  the  "residence  of  some  opulent  upholsterer. 
Windsor  Caistle  has,  in  fact,  except  in  its  fine 
situation,  size,  and  external  appearance,  but  little 
appropriate  to  or  worthy  of  its  destination. 

The  Little  Park  is  a  fine  expanse  of  lawn,  com- 
prising nearlj'  500  acres,  round  the  E.  and  N.  sides 
of  the  Castle.  In  it  b  the  tree  usually  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Heme's  Oak  of  Shak- 
speare. W^indsor  Great  Park  comprises  about 
3,800  acres  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Castle,  being  well 
wooded,  and  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  ground. 
Here  is  the  long  walk,  a  noble  avenue,  nearly  3 
m.  in  length,  extending  in  a  straight  line  fnim 
the  grand  entrance  to  the  Castle  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  on  which  a  colossal  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Geo.  III.,  by  Westmacott,  has  been  erected. 
On  the  S.  side  of  this  hill  is  Viixinia  Water,  an 
artificial  lake,  with  a  fishing  temple  in  the  Chinej«e 
style.  Windsor  forest,  the  theme  of  Pope's  fine 
poem,  is  a  tract  56  m.  in  ciro.,  laid  out  by  William 
the  Conqueror  for  the  purposes  of  hunting,  and  kept 
up  by  the  succeeding  sovereigns.  Latterly,  how- 
ever,* it  has  been  mostly  enclosed.  Its  limits  em- 
brace one  market  town.  Wokingham,  and  nume- 
rous villages.  Old  Winds<ir,  where  the  Saxon 
monarohs  are  said  to  have  had  a  residence,  is  on 
the  Thames,  about  1  m.  SE.  Windsor.  (For  the 
history  of  the  Castle  the  reader  may  refer  to 
Lvson's  Magna  Britannia,  i.  pp.  415-432.) 

'WIRKSWORTH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  hund.  of  same  name,  co.  Derby,  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  lead  mining  district,  12  m. 
NNW.  Derby.  Area  of  par.  J4,G40  acres.  Pop. 
of  do.  7.09H  in  1801.  The  town,  in  a  valley  nearly 
encirclcti  by  hills,  consists  principally  of  2  streets 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  2  turnpike  roads  at 
right  angles.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  a  spacious 
edifice  in  a  mixed  style  of  architecture,  consists  of 
a  nave  and  side  aisles,  a  N.  and  a  S.  transept,  a 
chancel,  and  a  square  tower  supported  on  4  massive 
pillars.  The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  164A  a  year, 
IS  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  of  Lincohi.  There  are 
cha()els  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyana. 
A  free  grammar-scliool,  iuunded  and  endowed  in 
1570  by  Anthony  Gell,  Esq.,  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  scholars,  has  an  uicome  of  above  200/. 
a  year.  There  are  several  almshouses,  and  the 
funds  for  general  charities  yield  an  income  of 
above  IHOL  a  year.  The  moot  and  sessions  hall, 
erected  in  177*3,  is  a  handsome  stone  building  with 
shambles  underneath.  The  lead  mines  in  the 
vicinity,  though  now  comparatively  neglected, 
still  furnish  employment  for  a  considerable  number 
of  the  inhabs.  The  chief  branches  of  industry 
consist  of  cotton  spinning,  silk  weaving,  wool 
combing,  and  the  making  of  hats,  tapes,  and 
ho:!tiery.  The  Cnimfurd  canal  passes  about  1^  m. 
to  the  N.  of  the  town,  cn>sbing  the  Derwent  by 
an  aqueduct  of  one  arch  80  feet  in  span ;  and  the 
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High  Peak  railway  has  its  terminus  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  Wirksworth.  The  town  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  constable  and  headborouglu  Petty 
sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  weekly,  and  4 
manorial  courts  every  year  in  the  moot  hall,  in 
which  all  business  relating  to  the  mines  is  decided. 

The  manor  of  Wirksworth  forms  a  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  was  acquired  by  Sir 
Kichard  Arkwright,  the  great  founder  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  who  died  at  his  house  at  Gromfordin 
this  par.  in  1792. 

WISBEACH,  a  mun.  bor.,  mnrket  town,  river- 
port,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Cambridge,  hund. 
Wisbeach,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  close  to  the  border 
of  Norfolk,  on  the  Nene,  11  m.  S.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Nene,  in  the  Wash,  and  32  m.  N.  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
bor.  9,276  in  1861.  The  old  bor.,  of  very  irre- 
gular shape,  was  co-extensive  with  the  par.  of 
St.  Peter's :  the  modem  bor.  is  much  more  com- 
pact, and  of  less  extent,  but  comprises  a  suburb  of 
Wisbeach  called  New  Walsoken,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river,  excluded  from  the  old  bor.,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  1,200  acres.  The  central  and  main 
portion  of  the  town  lies  in  an  angle  between  the 
Nene  and  Wisbeach  canal :  other  streets  extend 
for  some  distance  N.  and  S.  along  both  banks  of 
the  river,  and  along  the  canal,  by  which  the  town 
communicates  with  the  Ouse  in  a  SE.  direction. 
Most  part  of  the  houses  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
canal  belong  to  the  par.  of  Walsoken,  in  the  co. 
of  Norfolk :  this  suburb  has  been  built  within  the 
last  thirty  jrears,  and  appears  to  be  still  extend- 
ing. The  mhabs.  consLst  chiefly  of  the  labouring 
classes  employed  in  or  connected  with  the  interests 
of  Wisbeach.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out, 
but  has,  of  late,  been  much  improved:  in  its 
centre  is  a  handsome  crescent,  erected  in  1816  on 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  castle  founded  soon 
after  the  Conquest.  Most  parts  of  the  thorough- 
fares are  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The 
par.  church  of  St.  Peter  is  a  spacious  but  singular 
edifice,  havinpf  two  naves  and  two  aisles.  It 
.  exhibits  a  mixture  of  the  Norman,  Decorated, 
and  Perpendicular  styles.  It  has  a  fine  tower, 
and  has  within  several  monuments  of  distinguished 
families,  but  is  at  the  same  time  much  encum- 
bered with  modem  galleries.  The  living,  a 
vicarage,  to  which  the  curacy  of  St.  Mar>'^i  is 
attached,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this  part 
of  the  countrv,  being  worth  l,779t  a  year:  it  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  A  chapel-of- 
ease  has  an  endowment  vielding  200/.  a  year;  and 
the  Baptists,  Friends,  Unitarians,  Independents, 
and  Wesleyans  have  places  of  worship.  The  other 
principal  buildings  include  a  town-hall  and  cus- 
tom-house, comprised  in  one  building,  erected  in 
1804;  a  eom-exchange,  assembly-rooms,  and  a 
theatre.  Here,  also,  are  some  good  libraries,  and 
literary  and  other  societies.  Tne  free  grammar- 
school,  of  ancient  foundation,  affords  instruction 
to  20  boys,  and  has  two  exhibitions  of  about  702. 
a  year  to  Magdalen  College.  Cambridge.  Among 
the  other  educational  establishments  are  two 
charity  schools,  partly  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  but  chiefly  by  bequests ;  one  for 
boys,  having  an  income  of  above  250/.  a  year,  and 
one  for  girls,  of  above  220/.  a  year.  There  are  18 
well-endowed  almshouses,  and  the  iiinds  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  schools, 
almshouses,  apprenticing  of  children,  loans,  and 
the  general  rehef  of  the  poor,  amount  to  above 
1,180/.  a  year. 

Wisbeach  has  no  staple  manufacture;  but  it 
has  an  iron  foundry,  yards  for  building  and  re- 
pairing vessels  and  boats,  rope-walks,  an  exten- 
sive brewery,  and  several  large  malting  establish- 
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mcnts.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable, 
from  its  being  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  tract 
of  couutiy.  The  exports  principally  consist  of 
com,  wool,  rape-seeds,  and  other  products  of  the 
fens;  and  the  imports  of  coal,  timber,  and  gro- 
ceries. The  trade  of  the  port  has  been  laigely  ' 
benefited  by  the  great  improvements  that  have 
been  made,  under  acts  passed  in  1827  and  1829, 
in  the  course  of  the  Nene  from  Wisbeach  to  ito 
outfall  in  the  Wash.  These  consisted  principally 
in  deepening  and  straightening  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  in  the  drainage  and  embankment  of 
the  adjacent  fens.  This  important  work  cost 
about  200,000/.,  of  which  30,000/.  was  contributed 
by  the  corporation  of  Wisbeach,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  authorised  to  levy  increased  port  dues 
(now  Bd,  per  ton)  on  vessels  frequenting  the  port. 
The  latter  may  now  be  reached  by  a  compara- 
tively safe  and  speedy  navigation,  at  spring  tides, 
by  vessels  of  150  tons  burden,  and,  at  other  times, 
by  vessels  of  80  tons.  There  belonged  to  the  port 
on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1864,  12  sailing  vessels  under 
50,  and  45  above  50  tons,  besides  4  steamers,  of 
an  aggregate  burden  of  746  tons.  The  gross 
amount  of  customs'  duty  was  8,956/.  in  1863.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  of  shipping  belonging  to 
the  port,  which  has  trebled  since  1835,  when  the 
Nene  Outfall  was  finished,  and  of  the  customs* 
duties,  shows  the  substantial  advantages  it  has 
derived  from  that  improvement. 

Wisbeach  received  its  first  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion from  Edw.  YI.,  others  being  granted  to  it 
by  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  Under  the  Mun. 
Keform  Act,  it  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  go- 
verned by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Ihe 
Corp.  revenue  principally  arises  from  harbour 
dues.  Wisbeach  has  a  commission  of  the  peace, 
petty  sessions  and  a  county  court.  The  assizes 
are  held  here  annually.  The  ancient  castle  of 
Wisbeach  was  long  the  episcopal  palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Ely,  but  no  traces  of  it  now  exist.  A 
cattle-market  was  established  in  1810.  Wisbeach 
h  as  frequen  tly  suffered  from  inundations.  Market- 
day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  five  rimes  yearly,  chiefly 
for  cattle,  horses,  hemp,  and  flax. 

WISBY,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Gottland, 
which  see. 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union,  comprised  between  the  42nd  and  47th  de- 
grees of  N.  lat,  and  the  87th  and  93rd  of  W.  long. ; 
having  N.  Lake  Superior ;  NE.  and  E.  the  State 
and  Lake  of  Michigan ;  8.,  Illinois;  and  W.,  Iowa 
and  Minesota,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated 
by  the  Mississippi.  Area  53,924  sq.  m.,  pop. 
775,881  in  1860.  The  surface  is  in  part  broken  by 
billowy  ridges,  which,  however,  nowhere  rise 
much  above  the  general  level.  The  N.  part 
abounds  with  lakes,  giving  rise  to  streams  flowing 
E.  to  the  great  lakes  of  Uie  St.  Laurence  Basin, 
but  mostly  W.  and  S.  to  the  MississippL  The 
Wisconsin  river,  which  falls  into  the  latter,  after 
a  southerly  course,  divides  the  state  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
this  state  was  till  lately  inhabited  o^y  by  wander- 
ing tribes  of  Indians.  The  country  S.  of  the 
44th  deg.  of  lat.  is  that  over  which  the  settlers 
are  principally  dispersed.  The  SW.  cos.  include 
a  portion  of  the  rich  lead  district  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  In  winter  the  climate,  especially  in 
the  N.  parts  of  the  state,  is  severe ;  but  speaking 
generally,  the  country  is  very  healthy. 

There  are  some  bogs,  wild  rice  swamps,  and 
cranberry  marshes  in  the  S.  cos.,  and  there  are 
also  some  sandy  tracts ;  but  a  great  proportion  of 
the  land  is  of  good  quality,  fertile,  and  easy  of 
cultivation.  Between  Kock  River  and  Lake 
Michigan  the  surface  is  well  wooded ;  but  W.  q£ 
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the  fonner  the  land  is  chiefly  prairie,  and  there  ia 
a  deficiency  of  timber.  Green  Bay,  an  arm  ol 
Like  Michigan,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  latter, 
hai  several  good  harboura.  Milwaukie,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  is  the  best  harbour  between  Green  Bay 
and  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  In  no  part  of  the  U.  States  have  pop.  and 
imprm-ement  advanced  more  rapidly  than  m  the 
S.  part  of  this  state. 

The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of 
stite,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instfuc- 
tijn,  attorney-general,  bauk  comptroller,  and  state 
prisim  commissioner  are  chosen  by  the  people  to 
sjrve  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  general  election 
i-«  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November.  Se- 
nators, 33  in  number,  elected  for  two  years,  and 
representatives,  KN)  in  number,  elected  for  one 
year,  constitute  the  legislature,  which  is  styled 
the  General  As^mbly  of  Wisconsin.  The  members 
of  the  legislature  are  allowed  2^  dolUrs  per  day 
for  attendance,  and  10  cents  per  mile  of  necessary 
travel.  The  legislature  is  required  to  assemble  in 
regular  session  annually,  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  January. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  state,  both  as  to 
matters  of  law  and  equity,  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  circuit  courta,  courts  of  pmbate,  and  in  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  The  legislature  has  power  to 
establish  municipal  courts,  with  jurisdiction  in  their 
respective  municipalities,  not  exceeding  that  of  the 
circuit  courts,  and  also  to  create  inferior  courta  in 
the  several  counties,  with  limited  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisdiction.  The  governor  has  1,260  doll. 
a  year  of  »lary,  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
and  circuit  oourta,  who  are  elected  for  6  years, 
have  each  l.')00  doU.  a  year.  Ample  provision 
hks  been  made  for  education,  and  an  institution 
lor  the  instruction  of  the  blind  has  been  opened 
at  Janesville.  Maddison  ia  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, but  Milwaukie  is  by  far  the  largest  town  of 
the  state.  Wisconain,  after  having  been  formed 
into  a  territory,  was  admitted  aa  a  state  into  the 
Union,  29th  May,  IS4S. 

WISMAR,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  N.  Germany, 
in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  cap.  lordship  of  ita  own 
name,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Stor  with  the  sea,  18  m.  N.  by  E. 
Schwerin,  on  a  branch  of  the  railway  from  Scbwerin 
to  Rostock.  Pop.  13,128  in  1862.  The  harbour, 
which  is  very  extensive,  is  commodious  and  safe, 
being  nearly  land-locked  by  the  islands  of  Poel 
and  WallOsch.  Close  to  the  town  there  is  from  8 
to  8^  ft.  water ;  in  the  inner  roads  there  are  from 
12  to  18  ft.,  and  in  the  outer  from  IG  to  20  ft, 
<•  water.  The  town  is  fortified,  and  has  6  churches, 
3  hospitals,  several  schools,  with  manufactures  of 
t4)bacco,  playing  cards,  sail-cloth,  and  other  fabrics, 
breweriea,  and  distilleries.  Ship-building  is  also 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  Wismar  is  second 
in  commercial  imjxirtance  to  no  town  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  but  Rostock.  The  articles  of  import  and 
export  are  the  same  as  at  Rostock  (which  see),  but 
the  trade  of  the  town  is  more  limited.  It  appears 
to  have  been  founded  in  1229,  and  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  Ilaiise  towns. 

WISSEMBOIJRG,  a  town  of  France,  d<<p.  Bas- 
Rhin,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Lauter,  on  the  Bavarian 
frontier,  33  m.  N.  by  E.  Strasbourg,  on  the  railway 
from  Strasbourg  to  Landau.  Pop.  4,920  in  186i. 
Wisscmbourg  is  a  fortified  town,  and  of  some  im- 
portance, as  it  commands  a  defile  leading  from  the 
plain  of  the  Rhine  into  the  Vosgcs  mountains, 
and  is  counected  with  a  system  of  militarv  works 
stretching  along  the  course  of  the  Lauter  ^or  some 
distance,  called  the  lines  of  Wisscmbourg.  It  has 
an  old  collegiate  church,  built  in  1?88 ;  a  Pro- 
testant church,  in  which  is  a  bust  of  Luther,  and 
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manufactures  of  hoaieiy,  straw  hats,  soap  and 
earthenware.  It  originated  in  an  abbey  founded 
here  in  the  7th  century,  and  was  annexed  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 

WITEPSK,or  VITEBSK,  a  government  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  principally  between  the  5oth  and 
57th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  'the  26th  and  32nd  of  K. 
long.,  havinff  NE.  the  gov.  of  Pskof,  SE.  Smo- 
lensko  and  Moghilef,  SW.  Minsk  and  CourUnd, 
and  SW.  Riga.  Area  16,500  sq.  m.  Pop.  781,741 
in  1858.  Surface  generally  level,  though  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  occasionally  some 
low  hills.  Rivers  and  small  lakes  are  numerous : 
of  the  former,  which  all  flow  towards  the  Baltic, 
the  Dwina  is  the  principal.  Notuvithstanding  the 
soil  is  but  of  medium  fertility,  and  agriculture  is 
in  a  very  backward  state,  more  com  is  produced 
than  is  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhaba. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  on  a  large  scale,  peaae, 
beans,  hops,  and  fruit  in  the  smaller  enclosures. 
The  forests  are  very  extensive,  121,600  deciatines 
of  forest  land  belonging  to  the  crown,  llie  grass 
lands  are  also  extensive,  and  a  good  many  honses 
and  cattle  are  reared,  though  of  inferior  breeda. 
The  slieep  yield  only  coarse  wool,  and  honey  is 
also  of  inferior  quality.  The  mineral  products  and 
manufactures  are  insignificant,  the  last  being,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cloth  factories,  almost 
wholly  restricted  to  distilleries  and  tanneries.  The 
trade  of  the  government  is  faciliuted  by  the  £>wina 
and  the  canal  of  lierezina :  it  is  principally  in  tlie 
hands  of  tbe  merchants  of  the  principal  towins, 
many  of  whom  are  Jews.  This  gov.  is  dividcsd 
into  12  circles;  chief  towns,  Witepsk,  the  cap., 
Wieliz,  Dunaburg,  and  Polotsk. 

WiTKPSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  cap.  of  the  above 
gov.,  on  both  hanks  of  the  Dwina,  where  it  receives 
the  Viteba,  330  m.  S.  by  W.  Petersburg.  Pop. 
22,933  in  1858.  I'he  town  is  irreguhirly  built, 
and  is  surrounded  by  old  walls:  it  has  numerous 
(ireek  and  some  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  convent^ 
and  synagogues.  Though  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  its  houses  are  of  wood,  it  has  some 
dwellings  of  stone,  a  high  school,  a  iMuaar,  an  old . 
castle,  several  hospitals,  with  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths  and  tanneries.  The  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  brother  of  Czar  Alexander  I.  of  Ruasi:!, 
died  at  Witepsk  on  the  27th  June,  1832. 

W^lTNEY,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Oxford,  hund.  Bampton,  on  the  Windrush,  a 
tributary  of  the  Thames,  10  m.  W.  b^  N.  Oxford. 
Area  of  par.  7,450  acres:  pop.  of  ditto,  5,lbO  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built  and  cheerful,  tbe 
main  street  being  on  the  high  road  between  Bur- 
ford  and  WotKlsUwk.  The  town-hall,  a  stone 
building,  has  beneath  it  an  area  used  for  a  market 
place.  Near  it  is  the  market  cross,  erected  in 
1683,  and  repaired  by  subscription  in  1811;  and 
in  the  High  Street  is  the  staple  or  blanket  hall,  a 
handsome  stone  edifice,  built  in  1 72 1.  The  church , 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  principal  street,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  the  co.,  beiug  a  laige  cruci- 
form structure  in  the  early  English,  Decorated, 
and  Peri)endicular  styles,  with  a  tower  and  lofty- 
spire,  ornamented  with  minarets,  in  the  N.  tran- 
sept is  a  fine  window,  and  within  the  building  are 
.>«everal  ancient  monuments,  and  a  handsomely 
carved  and  gilded  burial  chapel  The  living,  a 
valuable  rectory,  being  worth  1,290/.  a  year,  ia  in 
the  gift  of  the'  bishop  of  Winchester.  Here  also 
are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyans  and  Indepen- 
dents. The  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  1660, 
for  30  boys,  comprises  a  spacious  school-room, 
library,  ami  apartments  for  the  master.  Another 
free  school,  with  a  small  endowment,  was  esta- 
blished in  1693.  A  school  for  the  education, 
clothing,  and  apprenticesliip  of  weavers'  sous  waa 
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founded  in  1782,  and  it  has  besides  a  national 
school  and  several  almshouses. 

Witney  was  long  celebrated  as  a  principal  seat 
of  the  blanket  manufacture ;  and,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  weavers  of  the  town  and  adjacent 
district  were  incorporated  into  a  company.  But 
the  trade  has  long  been  of  very  inferior  import- 
ance, and  the  weavers'  corporation  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  Since  the  peace  especially,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  the  business,  blanket 
weaving  has  rapidly  declined  at  Witney,  and  most 
part  of  the  fabncs  now  sold  as  Witney  blankets  are 
made  in  Glamoi^g^anshire,  and  elsewhere.  Some 
rough  coatings,  tiltings  for  barges  and  waggons, 
and  felting  for  paper  makers,  are,  however,  made 
here.  The  glove  manufacture  also  employs  a  few 
hands ;  wool  stapling  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  the  town  nas  a  considerable  trade  in 
malt. 

Witney  was  made  a  parL  bor.  in  the  time  of 
Edward  11.,  but  its  privilege  was  withdrawn  on 
the  petition  of  the  inhabs.  in  the  succeeding  reign. 
It  is  governed  by  2  bailiffs  and  2  constables,  chosen 
at  the  annual  court  leet;  and  a  court  baron,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  is  opened 
twice  a  year.  Witney  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  its  manor  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  those 
given  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Switliin,  Winchester, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

WITTENBERG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Electorate  Saxony,  now 
the  cap'  of  a  circ.  of  the  reg.  of  Merseburg,  on  the 
Elbe,  and  on  the  railwav  between  Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  39  m.  SW.  the  fo'rmer.  Pop.  12,026  in 
1 86 1 .  Though  metamorphosed  from  the  quiet  seat 
of  a  university  into  a  garrison  and  fortified  town, 
Wittenberg  has  a  peculiarly  dull  and  melancholy 
aspect.  It  is,  however,  highly  interesting,  as  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  and  Melancthon 
having  been  professors  in  its  university,  and  their 
remains  being  deposited  in  its  cathedral.  A  statue 
of  the  great  reformer  in  bronze,  oy  Schadow,  of 
Berlin,  was  erected  iri  the  market-place  in  1821. 
It  represents,  in  colossal  proportions,  the  full-length 
figure  of  Luther,  supporting  on  his  left  hand  the 
Bible,  kept  open  by  the  right,  pointing  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  inspired  volume.  The  pedestal  on 
which  the  statue  stands  is  formed  of  a  solid  block 
of  red  polished  granite,  20  ft.  in  height,  10  ft,  in 
width,  and  8  ft.  m  depth.  On  each  of  its  sides  is 
a  central  tablet,  bearing  a  poetical  inscription,  the 
import  of  the  principal  being  that '  if  the  Reforma- 
tion be  God's  work,  it  is  imperishable ;  if  the  work 
of  man,  it  will  fall.'  Over  the  figure  is  a  very 
handsome  light  Gothic  canopy,  supported  by  four 
corner  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  eight  filigree- 
pointed  pinnacles.  This  canopy  is  beautifully  cast 
in  iron.  Taken  altogether,  the  monument  does 
honour  to  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Prussia. 

The  graves  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  the 
cathedral  are  marked  by  two  plain  tablets.  The 
altar-piece  is  by  Lucas  Cranach,  a  burgomaster 
of  Wittenl>erg,  the  town-hall  of  which  he  has  em- 
bellished with  pictures  of  Luther  and  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Ten  Ck»mmandments.  It  was  against 
tJie  walls  of  this  church  that  Luther  suspended  his 
95  theses  against  papal  indulgences;  and  outside 
the  E.  gate  of  the  town  he  publicly  burnt  the  bull 
for  his  excommunication.  Luther's  apartment  in 
the  old  Augustine  convent  remains  in  much  the 
same  state  as  in  his  time ;  and  the  autograph  of 
Peter  the  Great  on  the  wall  is  preserved  by  a  glass 
covering.  Wittenberg,  having  ceased  to  be  a  cap., 
was  found  inadequate  to  the  support  of  its  uni- 
versity, which  was  accordingly  removed  to  Halle. 
It  still  has,  however,  a  ^nnuasium  and  an  eccle- 
siastical seminar^',  and  is  the  seat  of  a  board  of 
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taxation  and  of  the  usual  circle  courts.  From  its 
situation  on  the  Elbe,  in  a  fertile  country,  with 
both  iron  and  coal  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  pos- 
sesses great  commercial  advantages :  but  its  trade 
Lb  insignificant,  and  it  has  only  a  few  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  woollen  goods. 

It  has  frequently  suffer^  from  sieges,  particu- 
larly in  1766 ;  and  m  1814,  when  it  was  taken  by 
storm  from  the  French. 

WOBURN,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Bedford,  hund.  Manshead,  on  the  Great  N. 
road,  88.  m.  NNW.  London.  Area  of  par.  3,200 
acres.  Pop.  1,764  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of 
a  main  street,  about  l-3rd  m.  in  length,  with  the 
market^cross  nearly  in  its  centre;  and,  having 
been  nearly  burnt  down  in  1724,  it  is  compara- 
tively welllaid  out  and  well  built.  The  market- 
house,  a  handsome  edifice,  originally  erected  by 
the  Bedford  family,  was  rebuilt,  at  their  expense, 
by  Blore,  in  1830.  The  same  artist  has  also  restored 
the  church,  an  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
built  by  the  last  abbot  of  Wobum,  having  a  tower 
detached  from  its  main  body.  In  the  chancel  is, 
among  others,  a  curious  monument  to  Sir  F. 
Staunton  and  his  family.  The  living,  a  curacy, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  worth  251/. 
a  year.  The  free-school,  founded  by  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  in  1582,  has  an  income  of  50/.  a  year,  and 
furnishes  instruction  to  150  boys  on  the  Lan- 
castrian plan.    Almshouses,  founded  in  1672,  for 

24  widows,  have  an  income  of  80/.  a  year,  and 
there  are  several  minor  charities.  Petty  sessions 
monthly,  and  manorial  courts  occasionally,  are 
held  in  VVobum.  The  inhabitants  are  either  oc- 
cupied in  lace-making  and  straw-plaiting  or  are 
employed  hy  the  Bedford  family.  Markets  on 
Fridays ;  fairs  four  times  yearly  for  farm  stock. 

Immediately  E.  of  the  town  is  Wobum  Park, 
with  Wobum  Abbey,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  it  derives  its  name  from  its 
occupying  the  site  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  founded 
here  in  1145,  and  granted  to  the  Rudsell  family  in 
the  time  of  Edward  YI.  The  present  mansion, 
which  was  built  about  1745,  has  since  been  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged.  It  is  aquadrangular  edi- 
fice, its  principal  or  W.  front  being  of  the  Ionic 
order,  with  a  mstic  basemenL  The  interior  of  this 
noble  pile  is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  many  of 
the  apartments  are  enriched  with  valuable  paint- 
ings, both  by  the  old  masters  and  British  artists. 
The  drawing-room,  thence  called  Venetian,  has  a 
fine  series  of  24  views  in  Venice,  by  CanalettL  In 
the  hall  is  an  anc.  Mosaic  pavement,  brought  from 
Rome.    A  sculpture  gallery,  138  ft.  in  length  by 

25  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  flat  dome  in  its  centre, 
supported  by  8  antique  marble  columns,  has  a  fine 
collection  of  antique  marbles,  including  the  famous 
Lanti  Vase,  of  Parian  marble,  6  ft  8  in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  6  ft.  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  plinth 
on  which  it  stands.  It  is  of  the  lotus  form,  has 
two  magnificent  handles,  and  is  beautifully 
sculptured.  This  admirable  specimen  of  ancient 
art  was  found  amon^  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  Villa 
at  Tivoli,  of  which  it  had  no  doubt  formed  a  prin- 
cipal ornament.  Here,  also,  is  a  fine  cast  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  and  Westmacott*s  statue  of 
Psyche.  In  the  W.  wing  of  the  edifice  is  the 
Temple  of  the  Graces,  erected  in  1818,  to  receive 
Canova's  magnificent  ^up  of  the  Graces,  placed 
on  a  circular  pedestal  in  the  centre.  The  library 
is  both  extensive  and  valuable ;  and  at  one  of  its 
extremities  is  a  room  appropriated  to  Etruscan 
antiquities.  The  stables,  riding-house,  and  ten- 
nis-court are  in  a  detached  building,  connected 
with  the  mansion  by  a  colonnade,  ^  m.  in  length. 
The  greenhouse,  designed  by  Sir  J.  VVyatville, 
IB  a  handsome  buildhig,  140  ft.  in  length,  and  in 
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which,  Trith  a  great  variety  of  valuable  plants,  are 
some  fine  statues.  The  jparlc.  12  m.  in  circuit, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  8  ft.  in  height,  is  beautifuUv 
diversified,  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  and  well 
stocked  with  deer. 

WOKINGHAM,  or  OAKINGHAM,  a  marketr 
town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Berks,  hund.  Son- 
ning,  on  the  confines  of  Windsor  Forest,  6^  m. 
8£.  Reading,  and  87  m.  SW.  London  by  South 
Western  railway.  Area  of  par.  8,450  acres.  Pop. 
4,144  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  several 
streets,meeting  in  a  central  market-place,  in  which 
is  the  market^ouse  and  town-haU.  The  church, 
in  the  peri)endicular  style,  is  a  fine  old  edifice. 
The  Wesley ans.  Baptists,  and  other  dissenters 
have  meeting-houses  here;  and,  besides  Sunday 
schools,  there  is  a  free  school,  with  an  income  of 
above  45/.  a  A'ear,  at  which  between  30  and  40 
Iwys  arc  instructed  on  the  Madras  system.  The 
aggregate  income  of  the  various  cliarities  in 
Wokingham  amounts  to  nearly  580/.  a  year. 
About  1  m.  from  the  tovm  is  a  hospital,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Drapers'  Companv,  London, 
ibunded  in  1665,  for  16  poor  men  and  a  master. 
The  inhabs.  of  Wokingham  are  employed  princi- 
pally in  weaving  silk  stuffs  and  gauzes,  and  in 
making  shoes. 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  James  L,  and  is 
governed  by  an  alderman,  recorder,  7  buigesses, 
and  other  officers,  chosen  on  Easter  Wednesday, 
who  hold  petty  sessions  and  some  other  courts. 
Formerly  all  the  courts  for  Windsor  Forest  were 
held  at  Wokingham.  Markets,  Tuesdavs ;  fairs, 
April  28,  June  11,  Oct  11,  and  Nov.  2,  ^or  horses 
and  cattle. 

WOLFENBUTTEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  Ocker,  8  m.  S. 
Brunswick  on  the  railway  from  Brunswick  to 
MagdebuiK.  Pop.  8,947  in  1861.  The  town  was 
formerly  fortified,  but  its  defences  are  now  in  a 
ruinous  state.  It  consists  of  the  citadel,  the  town- 
proper,  called  Heinrichstadt,  and  the  quarters  or 
suburl^  of  Augustusstadt  and  Gotteslager.  It  is 
well  built ;  and  its  streets,  which  are  broad  and 
regular,  are  paved  and  watered  by  bruichcs  of  tlie 
Ocker.  It  has  several  churches  worth  notice ;  and 
a  magnificent  library,  comprising  not  less  than 
190,000  vols.  It  includes  a  laige  collection  of 
bibles,  among  which  is  the  one  that  belonged  to 
Luther,  with  autograph  notes.  His  marriage 
ring,  doctor's  ring,  spoon,  drinking-glass,  and  one 
of  his  many  portraits  by  L.  Cranach  are  also  pre- 
served here.  The  old  castle  of  the  lords  of 
Wolfenbtlttel  has  been  converted  int»  a  prison ; 
and  the  ducal  castle  now  serves  for  a  factory.  It 
has  a  laige  workhouf^^,  hospital,  orphan  asVhim, 
gymnasium,  and  several  city  schools ;  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  superior  court  of  appeal  for  the  states 
of  Brunswick,  Waldeck,  and  Lippe,  and  of  several 
subordinate  courts.  It  has  manufactures  of 
lacquered  and  japanned  wares,  paper  hangings, 
leather,  and  tobacco;  with  some  trade  in  com  and 
linen  yarn,  and  5  annual  fairs.  Its  neighbour- 
hood is  fertile,  but  marshy  and  unhealthv. 
.  WOLGA,  or  VOLGA  (an.  Rha),  the  largest 
river  of  Europe,  through  the  E.  part  of  which  it 
flows;  its  basin,  comprising  the  central  part  of 
European  Russia,  has  the  bauin  of  the  Dwina  to 
the  N.,  of  the  Don  and  Dniepr  to  the  S.,  and  of 
the  Oural  to  the  E.  ITie  Wolga  was  formerly 
considered  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  boundarv- 
line  between  Europe  and  Asia;  but  since  the 
limits  of  these  continents  have  been  removed  to 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Casiiian,  its  basin,  with 
those  of  its  tributaries,  lie  wholly  within  Europe. 
From  its  source  to  its  mouth  its  length  is  esti- 
mated at  about  2,000  m.,  being   about  200  m. 
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longer  than  the  Danube.  The  area  of  its  basin 
has  been  supposed  to  include  upwards  of  636,000 
sq.  m.,  or  considerably  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  8  times  as  much 
as  that  of  the  Rhine.  (Milller,  Stromsystem  der 
Wolga,  79.) 

The  Wolga  has  its  source  in  a  small  lake  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  gov.  Tver,  in  lat.  57°  10'  N., 
long.  329  20'^E.,  220  m.  SSE.  Petersburg ;  on  the 
E.decliWty  of  the  Valdai  plateau,near  the  source  of 
the  S.  Dwina,  the  Dniepr,  and  other  huge  rivers, 
at  an  elevation  of  895  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  (MUller,  113.)  It  flows  at  first  SE.,  and 
afterwards  NE.,  through  the  govs,  of  Tver  and 
Jaroelavl ;  at  Mologa  it  turns  to  the  ESE.,  which 
direction  it  generallv  pursues  through  Jaroalavl, 
Kostroma,  Nijni  l^ovgorod,  and  Kasan,  to  the 
cMifiuence  of  the  Kama,  about  lat.  55^  8',  and 
long.  49°  30^.  Thenceforward  it  runs  generally 
SSW.  through  the  govs,  of  Simbirsk  and  Saratof 
to  Tzaritzin,  where  it  approaches  within  32  m. 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  Don,  their  conflu> 
ence  being  prevented  by  an  intervening  chain  of 
hills. 

It  then  turns  again  to  the  SE.  through  the  gov. 
Astrakhan,  and  pours  itself  into  the  Caspian,  on 
its  NW.  side,  through  an  extensive  delta  oy  more 
than  70  mouths,  the  W.  and  largnest  of  these  being 
in  lat.  46<^  N.,  and  long.  48^  E.  Throughout  its 
long  course  it  waters,  with  ita  tributanes,  some 
of  the  most  productive  portions  of  European 
Russia  and  the  region  which  was  anciently  the 
nucleus  of  the  Russian  monarchy.  Tver,  Jaros- 
lavl,  Kostroma,  Nijni  Novgorod,  Simbirsk, 
Saratof,  Astrakhan,  and  several  other  towns  are 
situated  on  the  Wolga ;  and  Kasan  is  on  one  of 
its  tributaries  within  a  short  distance  of  the  main 
stream. 

The  jwindpal  affluents  of  the  Wolga  are  the 
Tvertza,  Mologa,  Shekima,  Unja,  Veduga,  and 
Kama,  from  the  N.  and  E.,  and  the  Oka  and  Sura 
from  the  W.  aAd  S.  The  Kama,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest,  is,  also,  the  last  tributary  of  any  conse- 
quence which  it  receives.  It  rises  in  the  gov.  of 
Yiatka,  about  lat.  5HP  N.,  long.  53^  E.,  and  Hows 
with  a  veiy  tortuous  course,  at  first  NE.  to  about 
kt.  60°  20 ,  but  afterwards  in  general  S.  or  SW. 
through  the  govs,  of  Perm  and  Kasan,  and  be- 
tween those  of  Viatka  and  Orenburg.  After  a 
course  of  nearly  1,000  m.  it  joins  the  Wolga, 
bringing  with  it  a  volume  of  water  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  latter.  Its  basin  is  supposed  to  com- 
prise about  one-third  part  of  that  ot  the  Wolga. 
Perm  is  among  the  towns  on  its  banks. 

The  Oka  rLses  in  kt.  529  10'  N.,  long.  36°  E., 
in  the  gov.  of  Orel ;  through  which,  and  the  govs, 
of  Tula,  Kaluga,  Moscow,  Riazan,  Tambof,  Vladi- 
mir, and  Nijni  Novgorod,  it  flows  in  a  very  tor- 
tuous, but  mostl}^  NL.  direction,  joining  the  Wolga 
at  Nijni  Novgorod  after  a  course  of  nearly  700  m. 
Its  basin  is  supposed  to  comprise  127,000  sq.  m. 
(MUller.)  It  has  several  important  afiluents. 
Though  rapid,  it  is  navigable  to  Orel  not  far  from 
its  source.  The  waters  of  the  Kama  and  Oka  are, 
like  those  of  the  Wolga,  remarkable  for  their 
puritv ;  and  all  of  them  are  famous  for  their  fish. 
The  V\rolga  is,  in  fact,  believed  to  be  more  prolific 
of  fish  than  any  other  European  river ;  and  its 
fisheries  are  an  abundant  source  of  employment 
and  of  food.  The  fish  usually  taken  comprise 
sturgeon,  tlie  roes  of  which  furnish  the  caviar,  of 
which  vast  quantities  are  sent  from  Astrakhan  to 
all  parts  of  Russia,  with  salmon,  sterlet,  tench, 
pike,  perch,  and  beluga.  I'he  sterlet,  a  small 
kind  of  stuigcon,  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Russian  and  Siberian  rivers,  is  much  prized  by 
the  Russian  epicures.    Exclusive  of  caviar,  the 
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exports  from  Astrakhan  include  large  quantities 
of  cured  fish. 

From  i,t8  abounding  with  islands,  particularly 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  breadth  of  the 
Wolga  is  veiy  variable.  At  Tver,  however,  it  is 
nearly  600  ft.  in  breadth;  at  Nijni  Novgorod, 
after  it  has  received  the  Oka,  about  a  verst,  or 
1,200  ft.;  and  at  Astrakhan  it  is  usually  1;^  m. 
acroM.  But  this  is  not  the  case  during  the  entire 
year,  for,  on  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow  in 
spring,  it  is  subject  to  great  risings,  and  inundates 
large  tracts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  rise 
be^ns  in  April ;  its  height  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  is  greatest  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  river's  course.  At  Tver  the  tx)tal  rise  is 
about  12  ft.  above  its  summer  level ;  at  Jaroslavl 
and  Nijni  Novgorod  18  or  20 ;  at  Kasan  25  or  30 ; 
and  at  Saratof  from  30  to  40  ft. !  But  downwards 
beyond  this  point,  after  which  the  Wolga  receives 
no  affluent  of  any  consequence,  and  its  bed  be- 
comes more  capacious,  the  height  of  its  rise  gra- 
dually diminishes,  being  at  Tzaritzin  from  25  to 
30  fL,  and  at  Astrakhan  only  from  6  to  8,  or 
seldom  so  high  as  12  ft.  The  time  of  subsidence 
also  varies  considerably  in  different  parts:  at 
Nijni  Novgorod  the  river  is  commonly  confined 
again  withm  its  bed  by  the  beginning  of  June ; 
at  Kasan  not  till  the  middle  of  the  same  month  ; 
and  at  Astrakhan  it  does  not  diminish  to  its  ordi- 
nary height  till  after  the  summer  solstice.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  discoveries,  the  surface  of  the 
Caspian  is  101  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which  would  give  to  the  Wolga  (estimatiiig 
its  course  at  2,000  m.)  an  average  descent  of  about 
5*4  inches  per  mile:  from  the  junction  of  the 
Kasan  with  the  Wolga,  the  fall  of  the  latter, 
Humboldt  says,  is  greater  than  that  of  either  the 
Amazon  or  the  Nile,  and  almost  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Oder.  (See  Geog.  Journ.  viii.  135.)  Though 
rather  a  rapid  river,  yet,  as  it  runs  through  a  flat 
country,  with  an  immense  volume  of  water,  in  a 
bed  unbroken  by  cataracts,  though  not  free  from 
sand-banks,  it  is  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats 
nearly  to  its  source.  Not  far  below  this  point  it 
is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  S.  Dwina,  esta- 
blishing a  direct  water  communication  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic.  The  Ivanofska  canal, 
in  the  gov.  of  Tula  (which  unites  the  Upa,  a 
tributary  of  the  Oka,  with  the  Don),  opens  a  com- 
mumcation  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Sea;  and,  by  means  of  the  Vischnej  Volotchok 
canal,  between  the  Msta  and  Tvertza  rivers,  and 
the  canal  between  the  Sestra  and  Istra,  in  the 
gov.  of  Moscow,  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are 
directly  connected.  Other  canals  connect  the 
basin  of  the  Wolga  with  that  of  the  N.  Dwina 
and  the  Lake  One^li ;  and  nowhere  else  has  so  ex- 
tensive a  system  ot  inland  navigarion  been  eflected 
by  artificial  means,  with  so  little  labour.  This 
navigation  is,  however,  suspended  by  the  frost  for 
at  least  160  days  each  year. 

Though  the*  situation  of  the  Wolga,  remote 
from  the  great  marts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
with  its  embouchure  in  the  Caspian,  renders  it  of 
much  less  commercial  importance  than  it  would 
be  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  still  the  main 
artery  of  Russia,  and  the  grand  route  of  the 
internal  trafiic  of  that  empire.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present 
century,  from  600  to  700  vessels  a  year  came 
down  the  Wolga  to  Astrakhan,  while  m>m  300  to 
460  sailed  from  that  port  to  others  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  river.  Unfortunately,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  Wolga  had  been  for  some  considerable 
period  decreasing  in  depth ;  and  it  is  said  that  of 
late  years  sand-uinks  have  accumulated  so  much, 
particularly  between  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Kasan, 
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that  the  vessels  laden  with  salt  from  Perm,  which 
in  the  early  part  of  last  centurv  used  to  bring 
cargoes  of  from  130,000  to  160,000  lbs.,  can  now 
only  convey  caries  of  about  90,000  lbs. ;  and  in 
the*  portion  of  its  course  now  referred  to,  it  is 
navigated  with  difficulty  even  by  the  two-masted 
vessels  of  Astrakhan. 

WOLSINGHAM,  or  WALSINGHAM,  a  mar- 
ket town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Durham,  Dar- 
lington ward,  on  the  Wear,  12^  m.  WSW.  Durham. 
Area  of  par.  24,780  acres.  Pop.  6,531  in  1861. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  but  irregularly 
built.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  with 
beautiful  font  of  Weardale  marble.  The  living, 
a  rectorv  worth  791/.  a  year  nett,  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  remains  of  an  old 
manor-house,  belonging  to  the  former  bishops, 
and  enclosed  by  a  moat.,  are  near  the  church. 
The  grammar-school,  founded  in  1612,  with  an 
income  of  above  65L  a  year,  besides  30  pay  scho- 
lars, supplies  gratis  instruction  to  26  boys,  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  classics. 
Here,  also,  are  several  other  schools,  and  endow- 
ments for  the  poor  not  receiving  parochial  relief. 
The  inhabs.  are  principally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  tools  and 
agricultural  implements ;  or  in  the  coal,  lead,  and 
limestone  works  in  the  vicinity.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  weekly ;  and  a  court-leet  twice  a  year,  at 
which  debts  of  408.  are  recoverable.  Markets  on 
Tuesdays :  fairs.  May  12  and  Oct.  2. 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a  pari  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Stafford,  hund. 
Seisdon,  in  one  of  the  principal  iron  manufacturing 
districts,  13  m.  NW.  Birmingham,  and  126  m. 
NW.  London  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  par.  113,832,  and  of  pari.  bor. 
147,670,  in  1861.  The  par.,  which  is  of  great 
extent,  comprises  5  townships,  4  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  towns  of  Bilston  and  Witlenhall,  with 
the  adjoining  par.  of  Sedgeley,  are  included  in 
the  pari,  bor.;  the  area  of  which  amounts  to 
16,630  acres.  Wolverhampton  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence commanding  fine  views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  though  irregularly  laid  out,  is  not 
ill-built ;  but,  from  the  many  furnaces  and  forges 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  it  has  a  blackened 
appearance.  There  are  some  good  modem  resi- 
dences in  the  suburbs.  Four  of  the  principal 
streets  diverge  from  the  market-place.  The  town 
is  well  lighted,  partially  paved,  and  supplied  with 
water  from  wells  sunk  in  the  rock  on  which  it  is 
built.  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  on  the 
most  elevated  position  in  the  town,  Lb  a  large 
cruciform  structore,  chiefly  m  the  perpendicular, 
but  partly,  also,  in  the  decorated  and  early  Eng- 
lish styles.  It  has  a  tower,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  late  perpendicular,  and  a  much  finer 
composition  than  the  other  portions  of  the  church. 
The  chancel  is  modern ;  the  nave  has  a  rich  stone 
pulpit,  and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  rudely  sculp- 
tured cross,  much  defaced  by  time.  This  church 
was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  king's  free 
chapels,  and  was  attached  bv  Edward  IV.  to  the 
deanery  of  Windsor.  The  livmg,  a  vicarage  worth 
193/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  Windsor. 
St.  John's  church,  a  handsome  stone  edifice,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  town,  erected  by  subscription, 
in  1761,  is  a  curacy  worth  200/.  a  year,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Earl  of  Stamford.  St  George's,  a  building 
of  Grecian  architecture,  St.  Paul's,  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture, and  various  other  churches,  have  been  erected 
of  late  years.  Besides  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  there 
are  numerous  dissenting  meeting-bouses,  to  all  of 
which,  as  well  as  to  the  churches,  well-attended 
Sunday-schools  are  attached.  The  firee  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  Sir  Stephen  Jennings,  a  native 
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of  the  town,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  London,  in 
1668,  has  an  endoviment  yielding  about  1,200/.  a 
year.  It  is  mana^d  by  40  trustees,  who  allow 
the  head-master  500/.  a  year.  It  is  open  to  all 
boys  of  the  par.,  and  attended  by  about  200  pupils. 
Sir  W.  Congreve  and  Aberhetliy,  "the  surgeon, 
were  educated  at  this  schooL  Besides  a  blue- 
coat  charity  for  36  boys  and  30  girls,  of  very 
ancient  foundation,  with  an  income  of  240/.  a 
year,  there  are  national  and  British  schools ;  and 
considerable  funds  exist  for  distribution  among 
the  poor.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
an  exchange,  and  public  baths,  built  1853 ;  Lee's 
orphan  asylum,  founded  1853 ;  an  athenasum,  and 
new  music  halt  A  dispensary  was  established  in 
1821,  for  which  an  eligible  building  was  erected 
in  1826,  and,  in  1813,  a  union-mill,  for  grinding 
com  for  the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate,  was  built  by 
bhares  at  a  cost  of  14,000/.  Wolverhampton  haa 
also  a  public  news-room  with  an  extensive  library, 
theatre,  assembly  and  concert-rooms  and  mecha- 
nics' institute.  W.  of  the  town  is  a  fine  race- 
course, with  a  grand  stand,  where  races  take  place 
annually  in  August.  Two  weekly  newspapers 
are  published  in  the  town. 

Most  departments  of  the  hardware  manufacture, 
excepting  cutlery,  are  carried  on  here  and  in  the 
adjacent  town  of  Bilston  and  the  district.  Wol- 
verhampton has  been  long  celebrated  for  her  locks, 
of  which  she  almost  exclusively  engrossed  the 
manufacture  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 
At  present,  however,  the  most  expensive  and  best 
locks  are  made  in  the  metropobs,  and  the  lock 
trade  is  also  carried  on  in  Birmingham ;  but  the 
town  still  enjoys  the  lai^rest  share  of  the  business. 
The  manufacture  of  japanned  ware  and  tinned 
plates  may  be  regarded  as  her  staple  business; 
and  in  addition  she  furnishes  carpenters'  tools, 
files,  screws,  hinges,  steel  mills,  and  machinery. 
Immense  quantities  of  nails  are  made  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages. 

Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  and  the  other  places 
within  the  limits  of  the  par.  bor.,  are  wholly  in- 
debted for  their  rapid  rise  and  large  pop.  to  the 
facilities  they  enjoy  for  carrying  on  the  ir<m  trade. 
In  the  vicinity  are  all  but  inexhaustible  mines  of 
coal  and  ironstone,  the  main  bed  of  coal  being  30  ft. 
thick,  with  strata  of  ironstone  above  and  below. 
The  district  has  also  the  farther  advantage  of 
being  connected  by  numerous  canals,  and  several 
lines  of  railway,  with  all  the  great  shipping  ports 
of  the  empire.  The  whole  country  to  the  S.  and 
E.  of  the  town  Ls  covered  with  furnaces,  forges, 
roiling  mills,  foundries,  ironstone  and  coal-pits; 
and  though  the  trade  is  occasionally  much  de- 
j)ressed,  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  district  for 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  iron  are  such 
as  can  hardly  fail  to  insure  its  prosperity. 

The  town  is  under  the  juriscbction  of  the  co. 
magistrates,  but  is  locally  governetl  by  two  con- 
stables and  other  otlicers,  chosen  at  an  annual 
manorial  court.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hundred 
arc  held  here,  and  there  is  a  county  court..  The 
Reform  Act  conferred  on  Wolverhampton,  Bil- 
ston, and  the  district  included  within  the  par.  bor., 
the  important  privilege  of  sending  2  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  Reg.  electors,  4,533  in  18G5.  The  new 
poor-law  was  introduced  here  in  1836,  when  the 
townships  of  W.  Hampton,  Bilston,  Willenhall,  and 
Weduesfield  were  formed  into  the  •  W.  Hampton 
Union.'  A  superior  and  spacious  *  Union  house' 
has  been  erected. 

Though  of  great  antiquity,  the  earliest  records 
of  Wolverhampton  date  only  from  the  end  of  the 
10th  century,  when  Wiilfruna,  Duchess  of  North- 
ampton, founded  a  monastery  here,  of  which, 
however,  there  are  now  no  remains.    A  fiie,  which 
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continued  for  five  days,  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  in  1590. 

WOOD  BRIDGE,  a  market  town,  par.  and  river- 
port  of  England,  co.  Suffolk,  on  the  Deben,  8  m. 
from  the  sea,  7^  m.  ENE.  Ipswich,  and  78  m.  NE. 
London  by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Area  of  par. 
1,650  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  4^13  in  1861.  The  town 
is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal streets,  an  open  space  called  Market  Hill, 
and  some  narrow  thoroughfares :  it  has  many  good 
houses,  and  is  well  paved  and  lighted.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Market  Hill  is  the  sessions  house,  a 
brick  edifice,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  the  com 
market  is  held.  The  church,  a  noble  edifice,  said 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Edw.  III.,  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  two  side  aisles,  the  roofs  of 
which  are  supported  by  14  fine  slender  pillars ;  its 
outer  walls  are  constructed  of  black  flints,  and  it 
has  a  square  tower  108  ft  in  height.  On  its  8. 
side  was  anciently  an  Augustine  priory,  founded 
by  one  of  the  Rous  family  in  the  12th  century. 
Here,  also,  is  a  free  grammar  school  for  10  boys. 
sons  of  the  poorer  inhale  of  the  town,  who  are  in- 
stnicted  in  I^tin  and  Greek,  and  fitted  for  the 
university,  with  national,  Lancastrian,  and  Sun- 
day schools,  and  almshouses  for  12  poor  men  and 
3  women,  founded  and  endowed  in  1587.  The 
income  of  the  town  lands  is  chiefly  applied  to 
parochial  repairs.  A  small  theatre  was  erected 
in  1813. 

Woodbriilge  is  a  member  of  the  port  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  the  Deben  being  navigable  thus  far, 
for  vessels  of  120  tons,  it  has  a  considerable  trade 
with  London,  Hull,  and  Newcastle,  exporting 
com,  flour,  and  malt,  and  importing  coal,  timbe, 
wines,  spirits  and  groceries.  It  has  several  docks 
for  the  building  of  vessels,  with  convenient  wharfa 
and  quays.  Woodbridge  is  governed  by  a  visitor 
and  two  guardians,  chosen  by  the  parishioners. 
Quarter  sessions  for  the  liberty  of  St  Ethelred  and 
for  six  adjacent  hundreds  are  held  here;  and 
petty  sessions  weekly.  Market  day,  Wednesday ; 
fain?,  April  5  and  Oct  31,  for  cattle'. 

\V00DST0(;K  (NEW),  a  part  and  munic 
bor.,  and  market  town  of  England,  ca  Oxford, 
hundred  Wootton,  par.  of  Bladon ;  on  the  small 
river  Glyme,  which  supplies  the  magnificent  piece 
of  water  in  Blenheim  Park,  8  m.  NNW.  Oxford, 
and  69  m.  W.  London  bv  Great  Western  railwav. 
Pop.  of  bor.  7,827,  and  of  par.  1,201  in  1861.  The 
old  jmrL  bor.  included  only  a  portion  of  the  town ; 
but  the  modem  part  bor.  includes  the  whole  of 
the  latter,  with  a  district  extending  about  4  m.  ou 
every  side,  comprising  several  adjacent  villages 
and  hamlets,  and  having  an  area  of  21,640  acres. 
This  is  a  clean,  well  built,  country  town ;  the 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  well  kept  and  the 
houses,  which  are  mostly  of  stone,  are  of  a  superior 
class;  but  it  has,  notwithstanding,  a  dull  and 
inaniniated  appearance,  and  is  not  prosperous. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  partly  rebuilt 
in  1785,  when  a  tower  was  added  to  its*  W.  ex- 
tremity. The  living  is  a  curacy  annexed  to  the 
rectory  of  Bladon,  worth  329/.  a  year,  and  in  the 
gift  of  the  Duke  of  Marllwrough. "  Here,  also,  are 
places  of  worship  for  Baptists  and  Wcsleyans. 
The  town-hall,  erected  in  1766,  at  the  expense  of 
the  then  Duke  of  Marllxirougb,  lias  under  it  the 
market-place.  A  free  grammar  8ch«jol,  founded  in 
1585,afibrds  instmction  to  about  20  boys;  but  the 
endowment  for  its  8upi)ort  is  small,  and  the  mas- 
ter's salary  is  partly  made  up  by  the  corporation ; 
it  has,  besides,  an  endowed  school,  with  an  in- 
come of  75/.  a  year,  in  which  24  children  are  edu- 
cated, partially  clothed,  and  apprenticed,  with 
almshouses  for  widows,  and  several  minor  charities. 

VToodstock  had  formerly  a  considerable  mauu- 
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facture  of  polished  steel  articles,  much  esteemed 
for  their  delicate  workmanship ;  but  this  business 
is  now  nearly  or  wholly  extinct.  The  manufac- 
ture of  doe-akin  gloves,  which  was  introduced  at 
a  later  date,  is  now  almost  the  only  branch  of  in- 
dustry carried  on  in  the  town.  But  this  branch 
has,  also,  declined  of  late  years,  principally  in 
consequence  of  the  substitution  of  thread  and 
cotton  for  leather  gloves. 

The  bor.  received  its  present  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration from  Henry  VI. ;  but  that  by  which  it  has 
been  latterly  governed  dat«s  from  the  16th  of 
Charles  II.,  the  corporate  body  consisting  of  a 
mayor,  4  other  aldermen,  a  high  steward,  recorder, 
and  other  officers.  The  annual  court  leet  or 
sessions,  granted  to  the  bor.  by  charter,  has  been 
discontinued  since  1829 ;  but  petty  sessions,  and 
a  court  of  record  are  opened  m(»nthly.  Woodstock 
was  a  bor.  by  prescription  previously  to  its  incor- 
poration, and  returned  2  mems.  to'  the  U.  of  C. 
from  the  ISth  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  1  mem.,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  boundary  of  the  pari.  bor. 
was  altered,  as  already  stated.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act  the  franchise  was  vested  In  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  freemen  of  the  bor. ;  but  substan- 
tially, and  in  fact,  it  was  a  nomination  bor.,  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Reg.  elec- 
tors 315  in  1865.  Market  day,  Tuesday;  fairs, 
seven  times  a  year,  chiefly  for  cattle,  horses,  cheese, 
and  hanlware. 

Old  Woodstock  stood  in  a  low  situation  a  little 
N.  of  the  town,  on  the  Glyme,  and  has  now  only 
a  few  houses  and  one  ancient  mansion.  Wood- 
stock was  long  a  royal  residence.  A  palace,  or 
manor-house,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Glyme,  was 
the  residence  of  Henry  II.,  and  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  adventures  of  the  fair  Rosamond ;  but  all 
traces  of  this  building  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Edward  I.  held,  in  1275,  a  parliament  at  Wood- 
stock ;  and  it  also  was  the  birth-place  of  his  second 
son  Edmund,  and  of  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III., 
the  illustrious  Black  Prince.  It  was  subsequently 
inhabited  by  several  of  our  monarchs ;  and  Eliza- 
beth was  for  a  while  imprisoned  here.  But  every 
part  of  this  more  recent  palace  has  also  been  pulled 
down.  Chaucer,  the  great  improver  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  versification,  is  supposed  by 
many  to  have  been  a  native  of  Woodstock ;  where, 
it  is  alleged,  he  tirat  saw  the  light  in  1328.  At  all 
events  he  frequently  resided  in  the  town ;  and 
some  traces  still  exist  of  the  house  which  he 
occupied. 

At  present  Wootlstock  derives  ita  whole  im- 
portance from  its  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Blenheim  Palace  and  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.     (See  Blenheim  Park.) 

WOOLER,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Northumberland,  Glendale  word,  on  the  E. 
declivity  of  the  Cheviot  hills,  42  m.  NNW.  New- 
castle. Area  of  par.  4,620  acres.  Pop,  do.  1,697 
in  1861.  The  town  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  at 
one  period  was  a  good  deal  resorted  to  by  invalids. 
It  consists  of  several  streets  branching  from  the 
market  place,  and  has  a  public  library,  mechanics' 
institute,  dispensary,  and  maJiy  dissenting  places 
of  worship.  The  cnurch  is  a  neat  but  plain  build- 
in|^,  erected  about  the  middle  of  last  century :  the 
living,  a  vicarage,  worth  478/.  a  year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  of  Durham.  A  free  school,  with 
a  small  endowment,  is  the  only  charity  mentioned 
OS  existing  here.  Courts  leet'  and  bajon  are  held 
annually  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
encampments.  At  Homildon,  about  2  m.  from 
the  town  is  a  pillar,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
total  defeat,  in  1402,  of  an  army  of  12,000  Scotch- 
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men,  under  Earl  Douglas,  by  the  forces  of  the  Earls 
Percy  and  March. 

WOOLWICH,  a  pari,  bor.,  market,  and  sea- 
port town  of  England,  co.  Kent,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  7  m.  E.  London,  and  2^  m.  E.  Green- 
wich, on  the  North  Kent  railway.  Pop.  of  par. 
41,695  in  1861.  Though  latterly  a  good  deal  im- 
proved, the  older  parts  of  the  town,  near  the  river, 
have  narrow  streets,  and  are  comparatively  mean, 
dirty,  and  badly  built ;  but  in  the  more  modern 
portions,  and  especially  between  the  old  town  and 
the  barracks,  the  streets  and  houses  are  of  an 
improved  and  far  more  respectable  description. 
Woolwich,  however,  derives  its  entire  importance 
from  its  dockyard,  arsenal,  and  other  great  naval 
and  military  establishments;  and  is  principally 
inhabited  by  individuals  dependent  upon  or  con- 
nected with  them.  The  parish  church,  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation,  with  a  tower  at  the  W.  end, 
was  rebuilt  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  li^'ing,  a  rectory,  worth  740i  a  year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  Besides  the  par. 
church,  Woolwich  has  several  district  churches, 
an  Ordnance  chapel  on  tlie  road  to  Plumstead, 
a  chapel  in  the  barracks,  a  proprietary  episcopal 
church  near  the  arsenal,  a  Scotch  church,  and 
numerous  meeting  houses  for  different  classes  of 
dissenters.  The  charitable  institutions  comprise 
an  almshouse  for  5  poor  widows,  endowed,  in  15G0, 
by  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  mayor  of  London,  and 
two  charity  schools,  one  for  30  girls,  and  one  for 
educating,  clothing,  and  apprenticing  poor  orphan 
b(»ys,  sons  of  such  shipwrights  as  have  ser\-ed  their 
apprenticeship  in  the  dockyard ;  and  national  and 
other  public  schools,  in  which  about  1,000  children 
are  daily  instructea,  exclusive  of  the  Sunday 
schools  attached  to  the  par.  church  and  the  dis- 
senting chapels,  where  upwards  of  2,000  children 
are  taught.  Among  the  places  of  amusement  is  a 
small  theatre.  A  mineral  spring  on  the  N.  of  the 
common  possesses  valuable  medicinal  properties. 
The  North  Kent  railway  has  two  stations  in  the 
town,  one  near  the  dockyard,  and  the  other  close 
to  the  arsenal. 

Dockyard, — This,  though  not  the  most  exten- 
sive, is  the  most  ancient  royal  dockyard  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
precise  date,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished as  early  as  1512 ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  placed  upon  a  permanent  footing  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  presents  a 
frontage  to  the  river  of  nearly  4,000  ft.,  but  is  of 
irregular  breadth.  It  has  been,  of  late  years, 
greatly  improved  and  extended,  and  contains  at 
present  about  62  acres.  It  has  six  building  slips : 
2  for  first-rates,  2  for  line-of-battle  ships  of  inferior 
size,  and  2  for  smaller  ships. 

Although  some  very  large  ships  have  been  built 
in  this  dockyard  at  different  periods,  such  as  the 
Royal  Geoige  (lost  at  Spithead),  the  Nelson  in 
1814,  and  the  Trafalgar  in  1841,  yet  considerable 
disadvantages  are  felt  in  the  constructing  of  such 
ships  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water  and  the 
accumulation  of  mud  in  the  river :  and  it  has,  in 
consequence,  been  determined  to  build  the  largest 
class  of  men-of-war  in  the  other  dockyards,  and 
to  make  this  the  principal  yard  for  steam-ships 
belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  With  this  intention 
a  factory  was  built  in  1839,  consisting  of  2  ranges 
of  handsome  and  substantial  buildings,  each  410 
feet  in  length  by  26  in  breadth,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steam-engines  and  boilers.  The  factory 
contains  a  foundry  and  forges,  with  fan-blowing 
machines  for  the  tumaces,  and  a  variety  of 
machines  for  punching,  shearing,  plate-bending, 
drilling,  boring,  planing,  turning,  shaping,  bolt- 
screwing,  and  similar  puiXKwcs.    The  machinery 
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Avas  made  by  the  most  eminent  manufacturere 
in  the  kingdom.  There  is  another  building 
232  ft.  in  length,  hy  66  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a 
chimney  190  ft.  in  height,  into  which  all  the  flues 
of  the  factory  are  led.  These  addiuons  give  the 
means  of  doubling  the  woric  performed,  and  enable 
the  Admiralty  to  furnish  the  whole  of  the  steam- 
ships with  the  necessary  machinery. 

There  is  an  outer  basin,  comprising  an  area  of 
120,000  sq.  ft,,  in  which  ten  or  a  dozen  steam-ships 
of  different  sizes  may  conveniently  lie.  An  inner 
bajdn  of  160,(K)0  sq.  ft.  area,  on  the  site  of  the 
mast  pond,  allows  two  firsUclass  steam-ships  to 
lie  alongside  the  factory  and  be  simultaneously 
fitted  with  their  engines,  boilers,  and  other  ma- 
chinery. A  magnificent  dock,  entirely  composed 
of  massive  bh»ckj)  of  granite,  b  capable  of  receiving 
a  120-gun  ship,  besides  which  there  are  three 
smaller  ones  of  similar  construction.  The  smith- 
erj',  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  is  on  a 
ver}'  grand  scale,  and  is  suitable  for  the  fon;ing  of 
the  largest  anchors,  and  other  heavy  articles.  It 
contains  37  forges,  with  2  lift  hammers,  weighing 
4^  tons  each,  and  3  tilt  hammers  of  18  cwt.  each ; 
there  are  ahw  3  air  and  2  blast  furnaces,  with  a 
blasting  api)aratu8  of  a  very  scientific  description. 
There  are  two  steam-engines  in  the  smithery, 
one  of  20  and  another  of  14  horse-power.  The 
anchors  are  tested  by  a  powerful  hydraulic  ma- 
chine^ made  by  Bramah,  capable  of  applying  a 
pressure  of  100  tons.  The  pitch  and  tar  vault 
IS  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  its  easy  inun- 
dation in  case  of  fire.  Large  saw  mills  have  alao 
Iteen  constructeil,  similar  to  those  in  the  carriage 
department  in  the  arsenal,  for  cutting  the  timber 
for  service. 

The  mast  houses,  mast  slip,  mast  ponds,  and 
warehouses,  are  all  on  a  ver}"^  extensive  scale,  and 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  oi^anised  and  in  the  most 
efficient  state,  A  large  ropery  was  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  dockyard,  but  its  situation  not  ad- 
mitting of  the  introduction  of  machinery,  it  has 
been  abandoned,  the  buildings  removed,  and  the 
site  built  upon.  The  workmen  have  been  enrolled  in 
a  dockyard  brigade,  and  are  commissioned  by  the 
clerks  and  civil  officers  of  the  various  departments 
the  superintendent  acting  as  commandant.  In- 
struction is  given  during  the  summer  season  in  the 
infantry  and  artillery  drill. 

Arsenal, — Woolwich  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Ordnance  military  corps,  viz.,  the  Royal  Horse 
and  Foot  Artillery,  the  Koyal  Sappers  and  Miners; 
and  it  is  also  the  principal  establishment  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  provision  of  warlike  materiel  for 
the  army  and  navy.  The  Royal  Arsenal,  formerlv 
called  the  Warren,  admirably  situated  on  the  L. 
side  of  the  town,  appears  to'  have  been  used  as  a 
giin-wharf  and  powder  magazine  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  removal  of  the  foundry  from  Moorfields,  in 
1720,  that  it  began  to  assume  the  imporunce 
it  has  since  attained.  It  comprises  within  its 
boundaries  about  110  acres,  or,  including  a  part  of 
the  Plumstead  marshes,  used  as  a  review  and 
practising  ground,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
canal  communicating  with  the  Thames,  it  may 
extend  over  nearly  300  acres.  The  following  are 
the  principal  departments  into  which  it  is  divided: 
1st.  The  Royal  Brass  Foundry,  erected  bj-  Sir 
John  Vanburgh,  in  1719,  on  a  site  chosen  by  a 
young  Swiss  named  Schalch,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  foundry  had  been  placed  on  it«  removal 
from  London.  In  it  are  now  cast  all  the  brass 
ordnance  used  in  the  service.  It  contains  3  fur- 
naces, the  largest  capable  of  melting  16  tons  of 
metal,  sufficient  for  about  twelve  24-pounders; 
with  accommodation  for  making  moulds,  boring. 


turning,  and  polishii^  the  guns.  This  depart- 
ment has  the  inspection  and  proving  of  all  ord- 
nance for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  affixing 
of  the  sights  and  tangenta  to  them.  The  imn 
ordnance  IS  all  cast  by  contract  according  to  plans 
furnished.  All  brass  ordnance  are  moulded  and 
cast  solid  in  this  foundry.  They  are  afterwards 
bored,  turned,  and  completed  by  machinery,  and 
properly  engraved.  Other  articles  are  sometimes 
cast,  as  the  statues  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord 
Hopetoun,  at  Edinburgh,  the  acanthus  and  capital 
of  the  Xelson  Column,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  with 
gun  metal  articles  required  for  service  in  other 
departments. 

2nd.  The  Royal  Laboratory^  in  which  all  kinds 
of  ammunition,  ball  and  blank  cartridges,  Con- 
greve  and  other  rockets,  grenades  and  fireworks, 
shells  and  spherical  case-shot,  or  Shrapnell  shells 
are  manufactured.  Much  complicated  machinery 
is  employed,  among  others  a  machine  for  making 
musket  and  pistol  balls  by  compression,  which 
acts  with  great  ease  and  rapidity,  and  seems  pre- 
ferable to  the  old  mode  of  casting.  Percussion 
ca()H  for  the  service  are,  also,  made  in  the  laboni* 
torv ;  the  portion  of  the  machinery  designed  for 
filling  and  finishing  the  caps  is  exceedingly  inge- 
nious, and  performs  its  work  with  great  rapidity 
and  safety,  one  man  and  four  boys  being,  with 
its  assistance,  able  to  fill  and  complete  150,000 
caps  a  day.  Two  model  rooms  are  attached  to 
this  department,  containing  specimens  of  every 
sort  of  ammunition  used  in  war,  and  many  other 
interesting  objects. 

8rd.  The  Royal  Carnage  Department^  in  which 
every  kind  of  ship  and  land  gun  carriage  is  made 
and  repaired;  with  traversing  platforms,  ammu- 
nition waggons,  and  carts.  Copper-lined  powder- 
cases  are  also  made.  The  sheets  of  copper  are 
tinned  instantly,  on  both  sides,  by  a  process  dis- 
playing much  ingenuity,  the  invention  of  one  of 
the  foremen  employed  here,  sujierseding  a  tedious 
and  unwholesome  operation  before  in  use,  and 
effecting  a  considerable  annual  saving.  This  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  the  most  efficient  ma- 
chinery. Among  others  is  a  scrap  forge  for  the 
remanufncture  of  iron;  a  gigantic  steam  ham- 
mer, and  two  of  a  lesser  size  in  the  smitheries ; 
a  rolling  mill,  and  extensive  planing  and  saw 
mills. 

The  guns,  which  are  arranged  in  the  open  air, 
comprise  complete  field  and  battering  trains,  m<ir- 
tars,  howitzers,  and  carronades,  with  the  guns 
belonging  to  many  of  the  sliips  of  war  out  of 
commLs.sion,  numbering,  in  the  whole,  about  1,700 
pieces  of  brass,  and  21,000  pieces  of  iron  ordnance, 
of  200  different  varieties.  The  shot  and  shells, 
arranged  in  pyramidal  piles,  amount  to  nearlv 
2,000,000  in  number.  These,  as  well  as  every 
other  description  of  store  required  for  naval  or 
military  equipment,  are  kept  in  constant  readi- 
ness, under  the  charge  of  the  Storekeeper's  De- 
partment The  various  piles  of  brick  buildings 
containing  these  articles,  or  appertaining  to  the 
departments  before  enumerated,  are  constructed  on 
the  grandest  scale. 

The  number  of  artificers,  labourers,  and  boys  em- 
ployed in  the  dockyard  was  set  down  m  the 
navy  estimates  of  181)6-67  at  1,703,  of  which 
number  1,105  were  regular,  and  68^  temporary 
workmen.  There  were,  besides,  employed  in  the 
steam  factories  733  men,  including  235  boiler 
makers,  185  '  fitters  and  erectors,'  and  35  engine 
smiths.  The  total  wages  of  the  whole  of  the 
artificers  and  other  workmen  here  enumerated 
amounted  to  139,000/.  in  the  year  186.5. 

The  Royal  Military'  Academy,  an  institation 
that  has  considerably  raised  the  profesaioDsl  cha- 
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TRcter  of  the  corps  of  Boyal  Engineers  and  the 
Koyal  Regiment  of  Artillery  was  founded  in  1719, 
but  was  not  finally  arranged  until  1741.  The  esta- 
blishment, which  has  varied  at  different  periods, 
has  nearly  200  pupils,  termed  gentlemen  cadets. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  master-general 
and  board  of  ordnance  for  the  time  being,  and 
has  a  lieutenant-governor,  inspector,  and  other 
oificerB.  For  the  Uterar}*^  department,  there  is  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  23  other  professors 
and  masters  for  mathematics,  fortification,  plan- 
drawing,  surveying,  chemistry,  landscape-drawing, 
German,  French,  history,  and  geo^phy.  The 
academy  has  numbered  amongst  its  professors 
several  eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be  spe- 
cified Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  Dr.  Hutton,  author  of 
the  *  Mathematical  Dictionary '  and  other  valuable 
works,  Mr.  Bonn^'castle,  and  Dr.  Olynthus  Gre- 
gory, llie  establishment  formerly  cost  the  public 
8,000i  or  10,000^  per  annum,  for'half  the  number 
of  cadets  now  educated ;  but  for  several  years  past 
it  has  been  conducted  upon  a  self-supporting  prin- 
ciple, and  with  a  much  enlarged  and  a  more 
emcicnt  establishment.  The  cadets  receive  an 
annual  allowance  of  45/.  12«.  6c/.,  which  is  con- 
sidered sufiicient  to  supply  every  necessary  article 
except  linen.  The  education  is  excellent ;  the 
standard  having  been  much  raised  of  late :  when 
the  course  is  completed,  the  cadets,  if  found  duly 
qualified,  receive  commissions  in  the  Koyal  En- 
gineers or  Royal  Artillery,  according  to  their 
merit.  The  academy,  formerly  within  Uie  arsenal, 
was  removed  in  1806  to  a  nne  building  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  common,  about  1  m.  S.  from  the 
town.  This  edifice,  which  was  built  by  Wyatt, 
consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  united  by  cor- 
ridors, with  a  range  of  building  behind,  containing 
the  hall  and  servants'  offices.  The  centre  forms 
a  quadrangle,  with  octagonal  towers  at  the  angles ; 
and,  besides  a  variety  of  other  apartments,  con- 
tains the  four  teaching  rooms  or  academies,  as 
they  are  termed.  The  wings  contain  the  apart^ 
ments  for  the  cadets  and  chief  officers.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  about  200  yds.  in  length,  is  of  brick, 
stuccoed  over. 

The  barracks,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Koyal  Artillery  at  different  periods  from  1783 
to  1810,  are  sitiuited  on  the  N.  brow  of  the  com- 
mon, and  form  a  most  extensive  pile  of  building, 
calculated  to  accommodate  3,338  officers  and  men, 
and  1,200  horses.  The  principal  front,  340  vards 
in  length,  consists  of  six  ranges  of  brick  buifding. 
The  entrance  consists  of  a  handsome  gateway, 
with  Doric  columns  and  military  trophies.  The 
building  contains,  exclusive  of  other  apartments, 
a  chapel,  which  has  been  recently  enlarged;  a 
spacious  library  and  observatory,  two  handsome 
reading  rooms,  and  the  mess  room.  The  barracks 
for  the  corps  of  Koyal  Sappers  and  Miners  are  a 
short  distance  to  the  NE.  of  the  artillery  barracks ; 
they  are  constructed  for  260  men.  The  parade  is 
in  front  of  the  barracks ;  and  the  open  space  on 
the  common  affords  sufficient  room  for  exercising 
the  soldiers  in  the  throwing  of  shells,  and  ball- 
firing.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  barracks,  on  the 
descent  leading  to  the  arsenal,  is  the  ordnance 
hospital,  an  extensive  edifice,  calculated  to  ac- 
commodate about  500  patients.  It  has  a  valuable 
library  and  museum.  Several  detached  buildings, 
for  the  use  of  the  artillery,  have  also  been  raised 
on  different  parts  of  the  common,  among  which  is 
a  veterinary  hospital  for  the  horse  brigade,  with 
stalls  for  66  sick  horses.  A  division  of  the  Royal 
Marines  have  also  barracks  and  an  hospital  at 
Woolwich.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  esta- 
blishment at  Woolwich  is  the  repository,  on  the 
SW.  side  of  the  barrack-field,  for  the  reception  of 
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models  of  different  fortified  places,  ships,  warlike 
instruments  and  machines  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  trophies  taken  in  war.  The  collection,  which 
is  alike  extensive  and  valuable,  is  partly  con 
tained  in  the  rotunda,  a  circular  apartment  115 
ft.  in  diameter,  originally  erected  by  George  IV. 
in  Carlton  Gardens,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  when  on  a  visit  to  this  country 
in  1814.  Near  the  repository  is  an  observatory  for 
the  use  of  the  officers,  containing  a  telescope  and 
other  philosophical  instruments,  and  a  museum. 

The  parish  of  Woolwich  is  governed,  under  a 
local  act,  by  30  commissioners,  chosen  by  the  pa- 
rishioncrB,  besides  the  rect^^r  and  churchwardens. 
The  Reform  Act  constituted  Woolwich  a  portion 
of  the  pari.  bor.  of  Greenwich  (which  see).  Petty 
sessions  are  held  here  by  the  co.  magistrates  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  a  court  of  requests  for 
the  adjudication  of  claims  under  5/.  evenr  alter- 
nate Iriday.  Market  days,  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
and  Saturdays. 

WOOTTON  BASSETT,  a  mun.  bor..  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  hundred 
Kingsbridge,  83  m.  W.  London  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Area  of  the  par.  4,380  acres.  Pop.  of 
do.  2,191  in  1861.  The  town,  which  stands  on  a 
hill,  consists  almost  wholly  of  one  street,  about 
^  m.  in  length,  and  tolerably  well  built,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  town-hall.  The  parish 
church  is  an  old  building,  in  the  mixed  style; 
the  living,  a  vicarage  worth  461/.  a  year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  It  has,  also,  a  chapel 
for  Independents ;  a  free  school,  founded  in  1688, 
affording  instruction  to  about  20  children;  witli 
charity  and  Sunday  schools.  It  has  no  manufac- 
tures of  any  kind ;  and  would  hardly,  indeed,  l>e 
worth  notice,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
the  25th  of  Henry  VI.  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchi^d.  It 
was  reckoned  too  inconsiderable  to  be  included  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act. 

WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE,  a  market  town 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Gloucester,  hund.  Berke- 
ley, on  the  declivitv  of  a  hill,  as  its  name  implies, 
17  m.  S.  by  W.  Gloucester.  Area  of  par.,  4,390 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  3,673  in  1861.  The  town,  tra- 
versed by  a  small  stream,  on  which  are  several 
cloth-mills,  consists  principally  of  two  well-built 
parallel  streets.  The  church,  which  is  large  anrl 
handsome,  has  some  curious  old  monuments.  The 
living,  a  vicarage,  worth  112/.  a  year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of*  Oxford.  The 
grammar  school,  founded  in  the  8th  of  Richard  II., 
and  revived  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  had,  at  the 
date  of  the  last  inquiry,  an  income  of  376/.  128.  a 
year ;  it  supports  ten  foundation  scholars,  and  is 
free  to  all  other  boys  bom  in  or  inhabiting  Woton 
and  North  Nibley.  The  boys  are  instructed  in 
writing  and  accounts,  and  are  *  to  use  no  language 
in  the  school  but  Latin.*  The  Blue-coat  school, 
established  in  1693,  has  an  income  of  94/.  a  year ; 
the  general  hospital,  for  twelve  almspeople,  has  a 
clear  income  of  346/.  a  year ;  and  Perry's  hospital, 
also  for  twelve  persons,  an  income  of  nearly  170/. 
a  year.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  public  en- 
dowments in  the  par.  reached,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to  above,  1,130/.  a  year.  Wotton-under- 
Edge  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  but  has  no  extant 
charter;  its  corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor 
and  twelve  aldermen,  elected  at  an  annual  court 
leet,  has  no  municipal  functions,  revenues,  or 
emoluments.  The  inhabs.  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding district  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  weav- 
ing of  woollen  cloth.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hund. 
are  held  in  Wotton.  Markets  on  Fridays;  fairs, 
Sept  25th,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 
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WORCESTER,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  hav- 
ing a  very  irregular  outline  and  severid  detached 
p(»rtious,*i8  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  cos.  of 
Salop  and  Sufford,  W.  by  Hereford,  S.  by  Glou- 
cester, and  E.  by  Warwick.  Area,  462,720  acres, 
of  which  about  400,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  This  is  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  well-watered  co.  It  is  traversed  from  N. 
to  S.  by  the  Severn,  and  in  part  also  by  its  im- 
portant tributaries  the  Avon  from  the  E.  and  the 
Teme  from  the  W.  Surface  finely  diversified; 
the  Malvern  hills  divide  the  SW.  part  of  the  co. 
from  Herefonlshire ;  the  Bredon  hills,  to  the  S.  of 
Pershore,  have  an  elevation  of  nearly  900  ft,; 
and  there  are  some  considerable  hills  on  its  N. 
frontier  between  Hales-Owen  and  Bromsgrove. 
The  vales  of  Worcester  and  Evesham,  or  rather 
of  the  Severn  and  Avon,  are  alike  beautiful  and 
fertile ;  but  the  soil  in  other  partA,  especially  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  country,  is  cold  and  poor.  Be- 
sides com,  cattle,  and  daily  produce,  Worcester 
produces  large  quantities  of  fine  wool,  apples, 
hops,  and  excellent  cyder.  Agriculture  is  by  no 
means  in  an  advanced  state.  There  is  no  xota- 
tion  as  to  cropping ;  nor  are  any  pains  taken  to 
relieve  the  ground  from  water,  though  it  is  in  many 
places  very  wet.  Ploughing  is  badly  performed, 
and  the  whole  management  of  a  slovenly  descrip- 
tion. Estates  of  all  sizes ;  farms  for  the  most  part 
small.  Coal  is  found  in  the  N.  parts  of  the  co., 
and  the  brine  springs  of  Droitwich  furnish  immense 
quantities  of  salt.  I'he  city  of  Worcester  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  leather  glove  manufacture ; 
the  iron,  hardware,  and  glass  manufactures  are 
carried  on  with  spirit  and  success  at  Dudley; 
Kidderminster  is  famous  for  its  carpets;  and 
needles  aud  fish-hooks  are  made  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent at  Kedditch  and  Fcckenham,  in  this  co.,  than 
anywhere  else  in  England,  or,  indeed,  in  the 
world.  Worcestershire  is  divided  into  5  hundreds, 
and  171  parishes.  It  sends  12  mems.  to  the  II.  of 
C,  viz.,  4  for  the  co.,  2  each  for  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester and  the  bor.  of  Evesham,  and  1  each  for  the 
bors.  of  Kidderminster,  Bewdlcy,  Droitwich,  and 
Dudley.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  12,096  in 
1865,  being  6,875  for  the  eastern,  and  5,221  for  the 
western  division.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co. 
had  62,126  inhabited  houses,  and  294,953  inhabi- 
tants, while  in  1841,  Worcester  had  46,919  inhab. 
house.<^  and  238,336  inhabitants. 

WoKCESTER,  a  city,  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  of 
England,  locally  situated  in  the  co.  of  Worcester, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  but  forming  a  co.  of  itself; 
hund.  Oswaldslow,  on  the  Severn,  25  m.  SW.  Bir- 
mingham, 100  m.  WNW.  London  by  road,  and 
129  m.  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  city 
31,227  in  1861. 

Worcester  is  finely  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country;  and 
is  one  of  the  best  built,  handsomest  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  having  every  appearance  of  wealth  and 
respectability.  The  main  streets  are  wide,  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  the  central  street, 
which  traverses  the  city  from  N.  to  S.,  is  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  kept  particularly  clean  and 
neat.  A  considerable  extent  of  ground  comprised 
in  the  suburbs  is  unoccupied  by  houses,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  gardens  and  meadows.  Of  the 
public  buildings,  the  principal  is  the  cathedral, 
originally  founded  in  1084,  but  not  completed  till 
1374.  It  stands  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
town,  and  its  appearance  has  been  greatly  im- 

S roved  by  taking  down  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
lichael,  a  most  uhgainly  edifice,  which  stood  close 
to  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  cathedral,  and  greatly 
marred  the  prospecL  Its  exterior  is  plain,  and 
its  attractions  consist  principally  in  its  size'  and 


the  lightness  of  its  architecture.     The  central 
tower,  though  the  stone  is  much  decayed,  is  ex- 
tremely fine.    It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  doable 
cross ;  'its  external  length,  including  buttresses,  is 
426  fU,  and  the  internal  394  ft. ;  the  nave,  from 
the  front  to  the  W.  transept,  is  180  ft.  in  length ; 
the  tower,  which  is  about  200  ft.  in  height,  is 
ornamented  with  light   and    elegant  pinnacles 
The  general  character  of  the  building  b  early 
English;  there  are,  however,  some  earlier  parts. 
A  cr>'pt,  part  of  the  nave,  and  the  chapter-hou^, 
are  Norman;  parts  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
decorated;  the  cloisters,  and  a  fine  S.  porch  are 
perpendicular.      The    interior   is  very  spacious, 
mostly  in  the  early  English  style,  with  elegant 
details,  and  good  groining.    Across  the  SE.  tran- 
sept is  the  monumental  chapel  of  Prince  Arthur, 
son  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  choir 
is  the  tomb  of  King  John,  the  top  stage  of  which, 
with  tlie  efiSg>',  is  evidently  of  a  date  soon  after 
his  decease.    iThere  are  several  fine  ancient  monu- 
ments in  difltrrent  parts  of  tlie  church,  including 
that  of  the  celebrated  Judge  Littleton,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  English  law,  a  justice  of  the  C<^m- 
mon  Pleas  under  Edward  IV.,  who  died  in  1181. 
Among  the  more  modem  monuments  is  that  of 
the  celebrated  scholar  Stillingfieet,  author  of  the 
Originea  Sacrte^  and  other  valuable  works,  bishop 
of  the  see  from  1689  till  his  death  m  1699,  with 
an  extravagantly  eulogistic  inscription  written  bv 
the  famous  Dr.  Bentley.    On  the  E.  side  of  the 
cloisters  is  the  chapter-house,  the  library'  belonging 
to  which  comprises  a  valuable  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  chiefiy  relating  to  theology  and 
common  law.    The  chapter,  previously  to  1K3C, 
consisted  of  a  dean,  10  prebendaries,  and  8  minor 
canons.    The  canons  or  prebendaries  were  then 
reduced  to  8,  including  the  dean,  and  their  emolu- 
ments were  also  conwderably  reduced.  The  income 
of  the  establishment  averages  about   12,000/.  a 
year.    The  bishop's  palace,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  is  an  incongruous  but  commodious  edifice, 
formerly  surrounded  with  walls.    It  serves  as  the 
dcanerv ;  and  the  bii^hop  rci^ides  at  his  house  at 
Uartlel)ur}%  10  m.  distant.    An  ancient  gai«waj% 
called  Edgar's  Tower,  leads  into  the  precincts  of 
the  cathedraL    There  arc  remains  of  several  mo- 
nastic establishments,  including  a  commandery  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  in  different  parts  of' the 
city;  and  it  had  formerly  a  castle,  every  trace  of 
which  has  been  obliterated,  excepting  the  mound 
on  which  the  keep  stood.     Several  of  the  parish 
churches  deserve  notice  :  that  of  St.  Andrews  has 
a  square  tower,  90  ft.  in  height,  surmounted  by  nn 
octagonal  spire  155  ft.  6  in.  in  licip^ht,  making  the 
total  elevation  of  tlie  latter  2-15  ft.  6  in.     The 
church  is  ver>'  ancient ;  but  the  spire  is  compara- 
tivelv  modern,  having  been  added  in  1751.     All 
the  livings  in  the  city,  except  that  of  St.  Peter, 
are  rectories ;  and,  except  All  Saints  (which  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown),  they  are  all  in  the  patro- 
nage of  the  dean  and  chapter,    llie  most  valuable 
are  St.  Martin's,  worth  378/. ;  St,  Nicholas,  worth 
200/. ;  and  St.  Peter's,  worth  233/.  a  year.     Ex- 
clusive of  its  numerous  churches,  Worcester  has 
chapels  for  R.  Catholics,  Independents,  CahdnistiS 
Wesleyans,  Friends,  and  other  dissenters.    The 
guildhall,  a  large  brick  edifice,  constructed  in  1723, 
the  front  of  w-bich  is  ornamented  with  columns 
and  statues,  has  a  hall  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  courts  of  assize,  and  a  council  chamber.    The 
old  CO.  jail  and  house  of  correction  was  defective  in 
its  plan  and  accommodation ;  but  a  new  jail  at 
the  top  of  Foregate  Street  was  built  on  Howard's 
plan,  in  1824.    The  shire  hall  and  courts,  built 
1835,  in  the  Grecian  style,  is  a  fine  edifice,  as  well 
aa  the  new  com  exchange.    The  old  city  jail,  in 
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Friar  Stfeet,  was  formerly  a  Franciscan  convent 
The  market-house^  in  the  High  Street,  is  a  spa- 
cious and  convenient  building;  and  the  public 
subscription  library,  in  Foregate  Street,  contains 
reading  and  news  rooms,  and  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  books.    Here  is  also  a  small  theatre. 

The  royal  grammar-school  attached  to  the  ca- 
thedral was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI., 
for  40  scholars,  who  are  prepared  for  the  universi- 
ties, and  instructed  besides  m  various  subordinate 
departments  of  knowledge.  It  has  two  exhibitions 
to  Balliol  Ck>llege,  Oxh)Td.  The  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1561,  for  12 
bo>'S,  has  14  exhibitions  to  the  universities,  of 
30L  each,  and  scholarships  at  Worcester  College, 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  The  great  Lord  Somers 
and  Butler,  author  of  '  Hudibras,'  were  educated 
in  this  school.  Here  also  are  subscription  schools 
on  Che  Madras  and  Lancastrian  plans,  with  several 
other  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
whole  number  of  children  at  school  may  be  es- 
timated at  about  8,000.  A  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education  for  su{)crin tending  all  the  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  in  the  diocese  has 
been  established  in  the  city.  It  has  various  alms- 
houses, the  oldest  of  which  appears  to  be  those  of 
St.  Oswald's  hospital,  founded  m  1268:  a  city  and 
county  infirmary,  erected  in  1770;  a  lying-in  in- 
stitution, house  of  industry,  female  penitentiary, 
and  dispensary.  Several  medical  and  other  so- 
cieties have  been  formed ;  a  music  festival  is  held 
every  third  year,  the  meeting  in  the  intervening 
years  being  at  Gloucester  and  Hereford;  the 
proceeds  are  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  clergy.  Races  take  place  in 
July  and  November. 

Worcester  had  formerly  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods ;  but  this  has  been  dis- 
coutiuued,  and  the  chief  busuiess  of  the  city 
consists  at  present  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves 
and  china  ware.  The  number  of  master  manu- 
facturers in  the  glove  trade  has  of  late  years  been  a 
good  deal  reduced ;  but  the  trade  itself  is  at  pre- 
sent in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  employs  a  great 
many  hands.  China  ware  of  a  superior  quality 
nsed  to  be  produced  here  on  an  extensive  scale ; 
but^  owing  to  the  superior  facilities  for  its  pro- 
duction enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  Pot- 
teries, the  business  declined,  and  is  now  restricted 
to  two  factories.  One  of  these,  however,  is  on  a 
large  scale,  employing  about  500  hands ;  and  its 
produce,  as  respects  teauty  of  design  and  ex- 
cellence of  material,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  the  kingdom.  Here  is  an  extensive  manu- 
factory of  damask  and  hair  seating.  The  other  prin- 
cipal products  are  lace,  spirits,  tanned  leather, 
nails,  and  turnery  ware.  There  are  some  large 
iron  foundries  on  the  canal  and  river  banks.  The 
inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Wor- 
cester and  Birmingham  canal,  and  the  Oxford, 
Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  railway.  The 
canal  communicates  with  the  Severn,  the  banks  of 
which  have  been  furnished  with  good  quays  and 
spacious  warehouses.  An  act,  passed  in  1842, 
placed  the  management  of  the  improvement  of 
the  river  in  the  hands  of  public  commissioners, 
elected  by  the  cities,  towns,  and  landowners  along 
its  banks,  within  the  distance  of  42  m.  from  Glou- 
cester to  Stourport,  which  was  to  be  improved.  A 
continuous  depth  of  8  ft.  water  exists  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Berkeley  canal  at  Gloucester  to 
Worcester:  and  from  thence  a  depth  of  6  ft.  to 
Stourport,  where  the  Severn  is  joined  by  the 
Stafford  and  Worcester  canal.  Ascending  the 
river,  the  first  weir  is  placed  a  little  below  the  city 
of  Worcester.  The  channel  is  left  clear  to  that 
point.    The  improvement  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
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river  has  been  quite  successful,  and  yesscis  of  100 
tons  burden,  drawing  6  ft.  water,  now  navigate  the 
Severn  firom  Worcester  to  Stourport  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  without  let  or  hindrance.  But  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  the  plan  for  dredging  has 
not  been  equally  successful  As  it  is,  however, 
vessels  drawing  7  ft.  water  have  come  np  to  Wor- 
cester. About  30,000  tons  of  salt  are  annually 
sent  down  the  Severn  from  Droitwich.  The  other 
articles  of  trade  are  coals,  iron,  and  china-clay, 
groceries,  amounting  in  all  to  about  500,000  tons 
a  year.  The  hop  plantations  of  Worcestershire 
extend  over  about  1,080  acres,  and  most  part  of 
the  produce  is  brought  hither  for  sale. 

Worcester  was  chartered  in  the  1st  of  Richard 
I. ;  but  the  charter  was  not  confirmed  until  the 
2nd  of  Henry  III.  Various  other  charters  were 
afterwards  granted  by  different  sovereigns;  but 
that  by  which  the  city  was  governed  previously  to 
the  Reform  Act  dat^  from  the  19th  of  James  I. 
It  erected  the  cities  and  liberties  of  Worcester  into 
a  CO.  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  the  co.  of 
Worcester.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  11  other  aldermen, 
and  86  councillors.  It  has  a  commission  of  the 
peace,  with  jurisdiction  in  nearly  all  felonies,  ex- 
cepting such  as  affect  life  and  limb.  A  sheriffs' 
court  IS  held  once  a  month  by  the  under-sheriff; 
a  court  of  common  pleas,  and  petty  sessions 
weekly ;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  county  court.  The 
assizes  for  the  co.  are  also  held  here.  A  police 
force  has  been  organised,  and  the  peace  of  the 
town  is  well  maintained.  Worcester  has  returned 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  28rd  of  PMward 
I. :  the  right  of  voting  previously  to  the  Reform 
Act  having  been  vested  in  the  freemen.  Reg. 
electors,  2,674  in  1865.  It  is  also  the  seat  of 
election  and  principal  polling-place  for  the  W. 
div.  of  the  co. 

Worcester  is  of  great  but  uncertain  antiquity. 
It  is  principally  celebrated  in  historj'  from  its 
giving  name  to  the  decisive  victory  obtained  here 
by  Cromwell  over  the  forces  of  Charles  II.,  on  the 
drd  of  Sept.,  1651.  Among  other  eminent  in- 
dividuals, Worcester  gave  birth  to  the  distin- 
guished statesman,  Lord  Somers,  bom  here  in 
1652.  Markets,  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Faiw, 
eleven  times  a  year,  mo'stly  for  cattle,  lambs, 
horses,  linen,  hops,  and  cheese. 

WoRCESTKR,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, cap.  CO.  Worcester,  85  m.  W.  by  S. 
Boston.  Pop.  25,870  in  1860.  The  town  is  plea- 
santly situated  in  a  fine  agricultural  district;  and 
being  at  the  junction  of  several  important  roads, 
as  well  as  on  the  great  railway  line  between 
Boston  and  Albany,  it  is  the  centre  of  a  consider- 
able inland  trade.  The  principal  street,  upwards 
of  1  m.  in  length,  is  well  built,  and  has  many  goml 
private  houses  and  hotels.  The  court-house,  jail, 
several  churches,  a  state  asylum  for  the  insane, 
the  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
with  a  museum,  and  a  library  of  12,000  vols,  are 
the  chief  public  edifices.  Worcester  has  numerous 
woollen,  cotton,  and  paper-mills;  machine  fac- 
tories, and  printing  oflUces.  The  Blackstone  Canal 
connects  the  town  with  Providence,  and  other 
canals  with  Boston  and  the  Connecticut  line. 
The  permanent  settlement  of  the  town  took  place' 
in  1713,  and  its  incorporation  in  1722. 

WORKINGTON,  a  market  town,  par.,  and  sea- 
port of  England,  co.  Cumberland,  ward  Allerdale, 
on  the  Derwent,  near  its  mouth,  7  m.  N.  by  E. 
Whitehaven,  on  the  railway  from  Whitehaven  to 
Carlisle.  Pop.of  par.  7,834  m  1861.  Area  of  par., 
7,730  acres.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and 
inconvenient;  but  of  late  years  many  good  houses 
have  been  erected.     In  the  upper  town  a  new 
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square  has  been  built,  in  which  the  com  market  is 
held.  It  has  a  sroall  neat  theatre,  assembly  and 
news  TooraSf  and  various  other  public  buildings. 
The  Derwent  is  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  of 
three  arches.  The  par.  church,  rebuilt  in  1760, 
has  a  iine  altar-piece ;  the  living  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Curwen  family,  whose  mani<ion,  Workington 
Hall,  a  fine  castellated  structure,  on  a  richly 
wooded  height,  overlooks  the  town.  A  chapel-of- 
ea.«e,  in  the  Tuscan  style,  was  built  in  1828 ;  and 
here,  also,  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians,  R.  Catholics,  and  other  dis- 
senters. A  grammar  school,  founded  in  1664  by 
Sir  P.  Curwen,  has  since  ceased  to  exist;  the 
founder  having  had  only  a  life  interest  in  the 
property  with  which  it  was  endowed.  There  are, 
however,  Lancastrian  and  female  schools,  a  dis- 
pensary, and  various  institutions,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  supported  by  subscription.  Workington 
has  manufactures  of  sailcloth  and  cordage,  and  a 
valuable  salmon  fishery  on  the  Derwent,  the  pro- 
jjerty  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale ;  but  it  derives 
ita  principal  importance  from  the  extensive  col- 
lieries in  its  vicinity,  which  furnish  considerable 
quantities  for  shipment  to  Ireland. 

Workington  harbour  is  protected  by  a  break- 
water, anil  has  good  quays,  but  it  nearly  dries 
at  low  water.  It  is  a  creek  of  the  port  of  White- 
haven. On  the  1st  of  Jan.  18G4,  there  belonged 
to  the  port  83  sailing  vessels,  of  a  total  burthen 
of  21,310  tons,  besides  a  small  steamer  of  17  tons. 
There  is  a  fair  amount  of  shipbuilding.  Markets, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday;  fairs,  May  18,  and 
Oct.  18.    Races  are  held  annually  in  August. 

VV  ORKSOP,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Nottingham,  wapent.  Bassetlaw,  on  the 
Kyton,  a  tributary  of  the  Idle,  23  m.  N.  Notting- 
ham, and  146  m.*  N.  London  by  Great  Northern 
lailway.  Pop.  7,112  in  1861.  The  town,  con- 
sisting chietly  of  one  street,  crossed  by  two  others, 
is  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted.  Its  church, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  an  Augustine  priorj', 
is  a  fine  old  edifice,  with  two  lofty  towers,  and  has 
within  several  ancient  monuments.  The  living, 
a  vicarage  worth  388/.  a  year  clear,  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk.  11  ere,  also,  are  places  of 
worship  for  various  sects,  a  national  school,  and 
some  small  endowments  for  parochial  and  cha- 
ritable purposes.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  its 
malt,  and  was  formerly,  also,  celebrated  for  its 
liquorice,  of  which  large  quantities  were  raised  in 
the  adjoining  district ;  latterly,  however,  its  cul- 
ture has  been  wholly  abandoned.  Worksop  may 
be  regarded  as  the  cap.  of  the  district  popularly 
called  the  *dukery,'  frc.n  its  containing  Worksop- 
nianor,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Clumber  Park,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  Welbeck  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Portland.  These  are  all  magnificent  residences 
in  fine  parks.     But  the  duke  of  Newcastle  having 

{purchased  Worksop-manor,  the  house,  which  had 
jecn  rebuilt  in  1763,  has  been  pulled  down. 
Clumber  Park,  now  about  11  m.  in  circ,  and 
finely  laid  out  and  wooded,  was,  so  late  as  the 
a?ra  of  the  American  war,  little  better  than  a 
black  heath,  interspersed  with  bogs  and  marshes. 
In  this  district,  also,  is  Thoresby,  the  seat  of  earl 
]M  an  vers.    Markets  on  Wednesday. 

WORMS  (an.  Borbetomagus),  a  city  of  W.  Ger- 
many, grand  duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  prov. 
Lower  Hesse,  cap.  cant,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Jthine,  near  the  border  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and 
26  m.  SSE.  Mcntz,  on  the  railway  from  Mentz  to 
Manheim.  Pop.  11,308  in  1861.  Worms  was 
formerly  an  important  free  city  of  the  empire,  but 
is  now  much  decayed,  and  is  surrounded  by  dis- 
mantled and  ruined  walls.    Its  interior  consists 
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of  a  single  good  street,  lined  with  tall  mansions, 
inhabit^  by  persons  of  an  inferior  order,  and  a 
number  of  back  lanes  and  detached  bnildings, 
many  of  them  vacant  and  desolate.  In  a  piece 
of  open  ground  behind  the  main  street  stands  the 
cathedral,  a  building  of  red  sandstone,  its  foun- 
dation dating  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
nth  century.  The  original  part  of  this  edifice  is 
Gothic,  but  the  lai^r  portion  is  in  the  Byzantine 
style ;  the  interior  arches  being  all  rounded,  and 
the  pinnacles  and  dome  fretted  in  the  Moorish 
taste.  The  building  contains  a  number  c^  excel- 
lent pieces  of  sculpture,  and  the  jiigh  altar  at  the 
E.  end  is  environed  with  ancient  carvings  in  oak. 
The  cathedral  has  2  choirs,  each  surmounted  by  a 
cupola,  one  of  which  rises  137  ft,  above  the  pave- 
ment. The  W.  choir  is  a  good  specimen  cS"  the 
architecture  of  the  12th  centuiy,  and  has  a  mag- 
nificent rose-window  of  that  period.  The  Lutheran 
church,  in  the  marketplace,  in  which  is  a  paint- 
ing of  Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in  1521, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  council-hall,  in  which  that 
event  took  pLice.  This  hall  was  destroyed  when 
the  city  was  bombarded  by  the  FrenchJ  in  1689 ; 
at  which  time,  also,  a  vast  number  of  houses  were 
destroyed.  From  this  period,  in  fact,  the  decay 
of  Worms  may  be  dated;  many  of  the  inhabs. 
having  afterwards  settled  in  other  German  towns, 
and  in  Holland.  Some  of  the  other  churches 
deserve  notice;  and  there  are  2  synagc^ues. 
Charlemagne  was  married  at  Worms ;  and  it  was 
frequently  inhabited,  both  before  and  after  his 
time,  by  the  Prankish  sovereigns;  but  no  remains 
of  the  imperial  palace  exist,  except  a  few  frag- 
ments of  a  wall,  forming  part  of  the  Burgerkop, 
a  prison,  and  police-office.  Worms  is  the  seat  of 
a  consistory,  about  half  its  inhabs.  being  fto- 
testants;  and  it  has  several  convents  and  hos- 
pitals, a  g>'mnasium,  and  elementary  schools, 
supported  by  difterent  religious  sects.  It  has  ma- 
nufactures of  tobacco,  sealing-wax,  and  hats,  but 
its  principal  trade  is  in  whie,  and  other  agri- 
cultural produce.  The  vicinity  of  Worms,  cele- 
brated by  the  ancient  Minnesingers  as  the  Won- 
negau,  or  *  land  of  joy,'  is  in  great  measure  co- 
vered with  vineyards,  producing  some  of  the  best 
growths  of  the  Rhine.  Ihe  famous  Liebfrauen- 
milch  is  grown  around  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
close  to  the  city. 

Worms  is  suprwscd  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  fort 
erected  here  by  D.usus:  many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered  in  and  near  it.  Among  the 
councils  held  at  Worms,  that  in  1122  was  the 
most  famous.  Diets  were,  also,  held  here  in  1492, 
1517,  and  1521.  The  latter  is  famous  from  the 
fact  of  Luther  having,  as  already  stated,  appeared 
before  it  to  explain  and  answer  for  his  opinions. 
On  appearing  before  the  Diet,  he  displayed  equal 
firmness  and  moderation.  An  edict  was,  how- 
ever, issued  against  him  on  the  26th  of  April,  by 
which  he  was  excommunicated  as  an  obstinate 
heretic.  But  previously  to  this,  in  consequence 
of  the  determination  of  the  emf)erar  and  the  other 
[)rinces  who  had  given  him  a  safe  conduct,  not  to 
forfeit  their  word,  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw 
from  the  city  in  safety. 

WORTHING,  a  maritime  town  and  fashion- 
able watering-place  of  England,  on  the  English 
Channel,  co.  Sussex,  rape  Bramber,  hund.  Bright- 
ford,  in  the  par.  of  Broadwater,  a  village  about 
a  mile  to  the  N.,  49  m.  S.  by  W.  London,  and 
10  m.  W.  Brighton,  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  6,805  in  1861.  In 
the  middle  of  last  century,  Worthing  was  only 
an  inconsiderable  fishing  village,  and  is  indebted 
for  its  increase  and  celebrity  to  the  \'isits  of  the 
royal  family  during  the  latter  part  of  last  cen- 
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tury.  The  buildings  of  the  town  extend  along 
the  coast  for  about  |  m.,  and  the  main  street  runa 
for  somewhat  more  than  ^  m.  in  a  N.  direction. 
Excepting  in  its  centre,  the  houses  are  mostly 
arranged  in  regular  terraces,  though  many  are 
isolated  and  interspersed  with  fields  and  gardens. 
The  ranges  of  building  fronting  the  sea  are  ge- 
nerally f^ced  with  cream-coloured  bricks  made 
from  a  peculiar  clay  found  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  town  is  well  paved,  lighted,  and  has  an  ample 
supply  of  water.  The  church,  erected  in  1812,  at 
a  cost  of  12,0002.,  is  a  very  neat  edifice,  with  a 
Doric  portico.  The  living,  a  curacy  worth  150i 
a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  rector  of  Broadwater. 
Here,  also,  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Wes- 
leyans,  to  which  Sunday  schools  are  attached; 
with  well  attended  national  schools,  for  both 
sexes,  supported  by  subscription ;  a  savings'  bank, 
and  a  smtdl,  but  elegant  theatre,  opened  in  1807. 
The  market-place  consists  of  ranges  of  covered 
stalls  built  around  a  square  area.  The  esplanade, 
a  raised  causeway,  extends  along  the  shore  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  town :  near  its  W.  extre- 
mity are  the  royal  baths,  comprising  two  com- 
plete suits  of  apartments.  The  new  Parisian  baths 
adjoin  the  Sea  House  Hotel.  The  town  has  nu- 
merous hotels,  with  assembly-rooms;  libraries, 
reading  and  news-rooms,  convenient  bathing- 
machines;  and  the  other  accommodations  inci- 
dent to  a  well-attended  watering-place.  Fine 
sands  extend  along  the  coast  for  7  m.  to  the  W., 
and  3  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  town.  These,  with  the 
gradual  increasing  depth  of  the  water,  which 
gives  the  opportunity  of  bathing  at  any  time  of 
the  tide,  added  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  in 
consequence  of  the  shelter  afforded  on  the  N.  and 
E.  by  the  South  Downs,  render  Worthing  espe- 
cially suitable  as  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids. 
No  manufacture  of  any  kind  is  carried  on;  but 
the  mackarel  and  herring  fisheries  are  usually 
very  productive,  and  contribute  largely  to  the 
supply  of  the  London  markets.  An  annual  fair 
is  held  on  July  20;  market-day,  Saturday  and 
every  alternate' Wednesday  for  com. 

Wrexham,  a  pari,  bor.,  market-town,  and 
par.  of  Wales,  co.  Denbigh,  hund.  Bromfield,  on 
the  railwav  between  Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  11 
m.  S.  by  W.  the  latter.  Pop.  of  bor.  7,562,  and  of 
par.  19,780  in  1861.  The  par.  of  Wrexham  in- 
cludes no  fewer  than  12  townships,  2  only  of 
which  and  a  small  detached  portion  of  a  third  are 
included  in  the  pari,  bor.,  which  has  an  area 
of  1,145  acres.  Wrexham  is  a  handsome  town, 
with  spacious  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  neatly  and  substantially  built  houses; 
it  is  also  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  water.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Giles,  a  large  and  venerable  structure, 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  the  principality.  It  was  erected  about 
1472  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  structure :  it  is 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  is  covered  with 
grotesque  sculpture ;  but  in  correctness  of  design 
and  proportion  it  is  surpassed  by  few  buildings  of 
the  same  date.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  side 
aisl&s  and  a  chancel,  the  whole  length  being 
178  ft,  and  the  breadth  72  ft.;  the  aisles  are 
se]>arated  from  the  nave  by  clustered  columns 
supporting  pointed  arches ;  and  the  ceiling  is  of 
oak,  in  imitation  of  groined  stone.  The  tower, 
wliich  was  not  completed  till  about  1506,  is  135 
ft.  in  height:  it  consists  of  several  successive 
stages  panelled  throughout,  and  decorated  with 
numerous  statues  of  saints  placed  in  niches  of 
the  buttresses,  which  latter  are  surmounted  by 
4  light  open-work  turrets  rising  24  ft.  above  the 
balustrade   that   surrounds   the   summit  of  the 
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tower.  It  has  a  fine-altar  fHeoe,  and  some  inte~ 
resting  monuments ;  among  which  are  two  to 
meml^  of  the  Middelton  family,  admirably 
sculptured  by  Koubilliac  The  living,  a  valuable 
rectory,  worth  746/L  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  It  has,  also,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  four  places  of  worship  for 
Protestant  dissenters;  a  house  of  correction  for 
the  county,  with  7  wards ;  a  free  endowed  gram- 
mar school,  2  parochial  national  schools ;  a  public 
library ;  reading,  news,  and  lecture-rooms ;  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  societies ;  a  neat  theatre ; 
and  a  property  yielding  230/.  a  year,  for  distri- 
bution among  the  poor  and  other  charitable  pur- 
poses. The  town-hall,  at  the  head  of  High  Street, 
has  a  large  room  used  for  public  meetings.  An- 
nual races  take  place  in  October.  The  town  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magistrates,  who 
here  hold  monthly  petty  sessions  for  the  hunds.  of 
Bromfield  and  Gale. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Wrexham  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  in  the  return  of  a  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C  along  with  the  bors.  of  Denbigh,  Holt,  and 
Ruthin.  Registered  electors  for  Wrexham  and 
the  other  bors.  889  in  1865.  It  is  one  of  the  poll- 
ing places  for  the  co.  No  particular  branch  of 
trade  or  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  here,  thougli 
Leland  describes  it,  some  centuries  since,  as  con- 
taining *  sum  merehauntes  and  good  brokcler  (buck- 
ler) makers.'  It  owes  its  present  degree  of  activity 
principally  to  its  situation  on  the  main  road  from 
North  Wales  through  Chester  to  Liverpool.  Coal, 
iron,  and  lead  mines  are  extensively  wrought  in 
the  parish,  which  haa  also  some  laige  iron  works. 
Exclusive  of  several  of  minor  importance^  a  large 
fair,  which  continues  for  14  days  from  the  23rd  of 
March,  and  is  attended  by  traders  from  a  great 
way  round,  is  held  here  annually,  for  the  sale  of 
horses,  cattle,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Shef- 
field goods,  Irish  linens,  Welsh  flannels,  Yorkshire 
and  other  woollen  cloths. 

WtJRTEMBERG  (KINGDOM  OF)  one  of  the 
secondary  states  of  the  German  Confederation,  in 
the  S.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  between  lat. 
470  5'  and  49®  85'  N.,  and  long.  89  15'  and  10°  30' 
E.,  having  N.,  W.,  and  S W.  the  territorj'  of  Baden ; 
£.  and  S£.,  Bavaria;  and  S.,  the  La'ke  of  Con- 
stance, and  the  former  Hohenzollem  principalities, 
which  it  nearly  encloses.  Tlie  kingdom  is  divided 
into  4  Kreise,*or  circles,  of  the  following  area  and 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  Decembers, 
1858,  and  December  3,  1861 :— 


Circles. 

Area  In  Eng. 
Sq.M.^ 

Popol 
1858 

atioo 

isei 

Neckar 

Black  Forest 

Danube 

Jaxt     .       .       . 

Total      .       . 

1,306 
1,861 
3,549 
3,124 

497,375 
431,676 
876,753 
414,904 

1,730,708 

7,840 

The  increase  in  population  is  very  slow :  little 
more  than  1^  per  cent,  during  the  three  years  from 
1858  to  1861. 

Physical  Geography.— The  surface  is  in  great 
part  mountainous,  being  covered  by  ranges  of  the 
Black  Forest  {SchuKorzwald),  Suabian,  and  Kaube 
mountains.  The  Oberhohenbeiig,  near  Deilingen, 
rises  to  about  3,278,  and  the  Kniebis  to  3,100  feet, 
above  the  sea ;  but,  in  general,  the  various  ranges 
are  less  than  3,000  feet  in  heighL  WOrtcmbeig 
belongs  partly  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and 
partly  to  that  of  the  Rhine;  besides  which  the 
principal  rivers  are  the  Neckar,  with  its  tributaries, 
and  the  lUer,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.    Except 
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that  of  Constance,  it  has  no  lake  of  any  im-  i 
portance. 

The  climate  is  mild  in  the  sheltered  valle>'s :  at  I 
Stiitt^ard  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  J 
about  5F  Fahr.    The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls 
varies,  in  different  places,  frono  20  to  46  inches  a  I 
year ;  but  at  Stutt^rd  is  about  23*9  inches.    As 
respects   its    productions,    the    country  may  be 
divided  into  3  zones:    the  re^^ion  of  the  vine, 
which  extends  to  about  1,000  feet  above  the  Hea: 
that  of  fruit  and  com,  to  2,000  feet;  and  that  of 
cr)m  and  forests,  comprising  all  above  the  latter 
elevation. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
mass  of  the  pop.  The  arable  landt«  have  been  es- 
timated to  ctimprise  about  2,440,000  morgen ; 
vineyards,  84,77H  do.;  gardens  and  orchards. 
100,650  do. ;  pasture  lands,  738,000  do.;  and  forests 
nearly  2,000,000  do.  Spelt^  oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
wheat  are  the  grains  principally  cultivated  ;  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  corn  is  usually  produce<l  than 
is  required  for  home  consumption.  Potatoes  are 
raised  in  large  quantities ;  and  the  annual  crop  is 
estimated  at  3.0{U).()00  scheflels.  Pease,  beans, 
timiips,  hops,  and  tobacco,  are  only  partially  cul- 
tivated. The  wines  grown  on  the  Neokar  are 
tolerably  good  ;  and  aTtf»gother  WUrtemWrg  pro- 
duces annually  about  Uib.OW)  eimt-rs  of  wine,  of 
the  estimated 'value  of  3,100,000  li.;  hut  a  great 
<leal  of  this  is  grown  at  a  considerable  elevation 
on  the  banks  of  the  I^ke  of  Constance,  and  else- 
where, and  is  of  a  thin  and  indifferent  quality. 
Apples,  pears,  apricots,  and  other  fruits  of  tempe- 
rate climates,  including  even  figs  and  melons, 
come  to  perfection,  and  small  quantities  of  cider 
and  perry  are  made.  The  forests  are  an  important 
source  of  wealth.  Pine,  lir,  and  cellar  are  the 
principal  kincis  of  trees ;  but  oaks  and  beeches  are 
also  numerous.  The  timber  cut  in  the  Black 
Forest  is  estimated  to  produce  upwards  of  400,000  fl. 
a  vear..  There  are  upwards  of  800,000  head  of 
cattle,  93,000  hiirses,  586,000  sheep,  and  122,000 
hogs  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  value  of  the  wool 
prtKiuced  annually  may  be  about  1,713,000  fl. 
There  are  numerous  associations  for  improving 
the  differetit  branches  of  niral  industry';  and  go- 
vernment spends  considerable  sums  in'the  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture. 

Salt  Is  one  of  the  principal  mineral  products, 
and  between  400,000  and  500,000  centners  a  year 
are  obtained  from  salt  springs;  of  which  quantity, 
about  230,000  centners  are  consumed  in  the  countiy, 
the  rest  bemg  exported,  principally  to  Switzer- 
land. Coal  and  lignite  are  found,  but  in  no  great 
quantities ;  iron  ore,  slate,  building  and  mill  stone, 
alabaster,  gypsum,  nitre,  and  potters'  clay  arc, 
however,  more  or  less  abundant ;  and  in  the  Black 
Ftjrest  are  several  mineral  springs  frequented  by 
visitors. 

Manufacturea  of  linen  and  linsey-woolsey  fabrics, 
hosiery,  and  woollen  cloths  are  carried  on  in  most 
of  the  peasants'  houses;  and  in  some  places  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  in  the  little  village  of  Lai- 
chingcn,  there  are  400  hand-looms,  which  annually 
protluce  400,000  ells  of  linen.  The  manufacture 
of  wooden  clocks  and  toys,  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Eumpe  and  America,  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  Black  Forest  and  other  parts.  Cotton  yarn  is 
spun,  and  cotton  cloth  woven  by  machinerj',  in 
Stuttgard  and  Obendorf ;  and  woollen  yam,  stock- 
ings, leather,  paper,  glass,  and  tobacco,  and  to- 
bacco-pipes are  manufactured  in  the  principal 
towns :  and  there  are  also  a  good  many  dyeing- 
houses,  glue  factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries. 
The  principal  exports  consist,  hov.cver,  of  cattle^ 
wool,  com,  timber,  fruit,  wine,  seeds,  hemp,  iron, 
salt,  pitch,  tar,  oil,  and  otlier  raw  products,  which 
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arc  sent  down  the  Neckar,  Rhine,  and  Danube. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  mav 
be  estimate<l  at  from  15,000,000  to  18,000,000  ^. 
a  year.  Wiirtembei>^.  at  one  period,  proposed  with 
Bavaria  to  join  Austria  in  a  commercial  union,  for 
the  S.  of  Germany,  in  opposition  to  that  e««- 
tablished  by  Prussia  in  the  A. :  but  the  proposal 
being  rejected,  Wttrtemberg,  like  Bavaria  and 
Baden,  became  a  member  of  the  Zollverein,  or 
Commercial  I^eague. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  gulden  or  florins,  worth 
about  U,  8i(f.,  divided  into  15  hatzen^  or  60 
kreutzer»f  of  6  hellers  each.  Tlie  ell,  about  2  fu 
English ;  the  morgen,  «  nearly  2-3rd8  acre ;  the 
tchrtfel  =  7,538  cub.  in. 

Tne  Government  is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
limited  by  the  constitution  of  1819.  The  parlia- 
ment consists  of  2  chambers,  called  together  every 
3  years,  or  oftener,  if  nccessan'.  The  first  charalver 
is  composed  of  the  subordinate  members  of  the 
royal  family,  the  mediatized  princes,  and  the 
heads  of  the  principal  noble  families:  the  second 
chamber,  or  House  of  Representatives,  consists  of 
94  mems.,  including  13  of  the  inferior  nobility,  6 
Protestant^su|)erintendents,  the  Kom.Cath.  bishop, 
and  other  dignitaries,  the  university-chancellor, 
deputies  from  the  towns  of  Stuttgard,  Tttbingen, 
Ludwigsburg,  Ellwangen,  I'lm,  Heilbronn,  and 
Reutlingen ;  and  a  representative  from  each  rural 
district,  chosen  everj'  6  years.  Members  of  tlie 
second  chamber  must  be'  30  years  of  age.  The 
administration  is  conducted  by  5  ministers  of  stAie, 
who,  wiih  a  president,  form  the  privy  council.  The 
supreme  judicial  court  in  Stuttgard  is  divided  into 
civil,  criminal,  educational,  and  matrimonial  tri- 
bunals; and  in  each  of  the  circles,  districts,  an<l 
communes  there  are  courts  of  justice.  The  reign- 
ing house,  which  had  been  previously  Protestant, 
became  Kom.  Cath.  in  1772,  without. however,  the 
change  having  any  material  influence  over  the 
religious  [)ersuasion  of  the  people.  The  last  census 
of  WUrtembcig,  of  Dec  3,  1861,  states  the  religi- 
ous creed  of  the  inhabitants  as  follows : — Evan- 
gelical Protestants,  1,179,814;  Roman  Catholic^s 
527,057;  Dissenters  of  various  denominations, 
2,499 ;  and  Jews,  11,388.  The  •  Evangelical  Pnv- 
testant'  Church  of  WUrtemberg  was  formed  in 
1823,  by  a  union  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Cal- 
vinists,  or  Reformers.  The  administration  of  the 
Prott'stant  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  six  general 
superintendents,  at  Ulm,  Ludwigsbui^,  Reutlingen, 
Hall,  Heilbronn,  and  Tubingen.  In  respect  to 
education,  WOrtemberg  ranks  very  high.  Every 
individual  in  the  kingdom  is  able  to  read  and 
write,  except  a  few  in  that  part  of  the  country 
calletl  the  Suabian  Terrace,  where  the  Xeckar 
rises.  It  has  a  university  (at  Tubingen),  a  lyceuni, 
and  gymnasiums,  in  all'  the  principal  towns,  with 
ecclesiastical,  citizens',  and  other  schools ;  and  a 
primary  school  in  every  village. 

The  total  armed  force  consists  of  19,500  men, 
including  8  regiments  of  infantry,  4  of  cavalry, 
and  3  companies  of  artillery,  w'ith  train.  The 
army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which  all 
healthy  men  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  are  liable.  Substitution  is  allowed.  Tlie 
number  of  recruits  to  be  raised  is  determined  every 
three  years  by  a  special  law  passed  by  the 
Chambers.  For  the  period  1861-4  it  amounted 
to  4,600  men  annually.  The  period  of  sendee  is  six 
years ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  men  are  sent  home  on 
furlough,  in  the  infantrt*^,  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months,  and  in  the  cavalrj',  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  they  are  liable  only  to  be  called  upon 
after>vards  for  occasional  military  practice.  At 
the  end  of  six  years  the  active  army  has  no  more 
claim  upon  the  soldier;  but  his  name  is  entered 
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next  upon  the  n^ter  of  the  landwehr,  or  militia, 
for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  kingdom  in  the  year 
1862  amounted  to  1,267,808/.,  and  the  exjpenditure, 
in  the  same  period,  to  1,268,649^  The  public 
debt  of  Wttrtcmbei^f  has  more  than  doubled  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  owing  chiefly  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  railway  lines  of  the  kingdom, 
the  whole  of  which,  without  exception,  are  state 
property.  According  to  an  official  return,  pub- 
lished June  80,  1860,  there  had  been  expended 
at  that  period,  both  for  railways  and  steamers,  a 
sum  of  42,824,956  florins,  or  8,568,746/.  As  the 
capital  was  borrowed  at  from  3^  to  4^  per  cent., 
and  the  net  income  of  the  railways,  all  expenses 
deducted,  and  making  allowance  for  wear  and 
tear,  amounted  to  between  six  and  seven  per 
cent.,  the  investment  so  made  contributed  con- 
siderably towards  lightening  the  burthens  of  the 
fax-payers.  The  length  oi  lines  given  to  the 
traffic  amounted,  on  October  15,  1861,  to  266 
P^nglish  miles;  but  this  did  not  complete  the 
whole  network  of  railwav's,  which  is  expected  to 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  1867. 

History. — WUrtemberg  derives  its  name  from 
a  castle  near  Stuttgard,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
reigning  family.  It  was  formerly  a  dukedom. 
The  French  overran  the  country  in  1796 ;  but  the 
sovereign  having  made  his  peace  with  the  con- 
querors, important  additions  were  made  to  his 
territories  in  1800;  and  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  Napoleon  raised  the  duke  to  the  rank 
of  king.  Under  the  congress  of  Vienna,  W Urtem- 
berg  holds  the  sixth  rank  in  the  German  Con- 
federation, with  4  votes  in  the  full  diet  and  1  in 
committee;  and  contributes  23,259  men  to  the 
confederated  army. 

WURZBURG,  a  cit^  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Lower 
Franconia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Mayne, 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  62  m.  S£. 
bv  E.  Frankfort,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to 
^*urembeIg.  Pop.  88,120  in  1861.  WUrzbur^  is 
finely  situated,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  vme- 
covered  hills,  and  traversed  by  the  Mayne,  here  a 
laige  and  fine  stream,  covered  with  boats  and 
barges.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  is  on  the 
ri^ht  or  N.  bank  of  the  river,  the  communication 
with  the  citadel,  and  a  suburb  on  the  opposite 
bank,  being  kept  up  by  means  of  a  handsome 
bridge.  WUrzburg  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and,  being 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Germanv,  is  irregularly 
laid  out,  its  streets  being  generally  narrow  and 
angular:  it  has,  however,  some  venerable  edifices. 
The  cathedral  was  originally  founded  in  the  8th 
century,  but  the  earliest  portions  of  the  present 
building  appear  to  date  m>m  the  11th  or  12th. 
The  interior  has  been  modernised  with  little  taste, 
but  it  has  some  monuments  worth  notice,  including 
those  of  a  long  series  of  the  prince-bishops  o 
WUrzburg,  the  sovereigns  of  the  city  and  adjacent 
territory,  for  upwards  of  1,000  years.  There  are 
32  other  churcoes,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Ma- 
rienkirche,  in  the  pointed  Gotliic  style.  The  roya*, 
formerly  the  episcopal  residence,  in  a  small  squai- j, 
was  erected  early  in  the  last  century ;  it  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  on  the  plan  of  the  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  is  of  great  extent,  including,  besides  a 
magnificent  staircase,  upwards  of  280  apartments, 
mostly  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
wardens  attached  to  it  form  a  favourite  promenade. 
The  great  hospital  is  an  extensive  and  well  con- 
ducted establishment,  partly  subsidiary  to  the 
school  of  medicine,  for  which  the  university  of 
Wlirzbuig  is  famous.  This  university  was  founded 
in  1403,  and  revived  in  1582 :  at  different  periods 
it  has  been  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  It  has 
some  good  scientific  collections,  and  a  librarj-  of 
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120,000  volumes.  In  1832  it  had  521  students,  of 
whom  244  attended  the  medical  classes,  109  the 
law,  118  the  diWnity,  and  50  the  philosophical; 
but  the  number  has  since  declined,  and  does  not 
at  present  amount  to  400.  It  has  also  a  gymna- 
sium, a  teachers'  seminary,  musical  and  poly- 
technic institutions,  a  society  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  an  infirmary  for  the  cure  of  deformities.  Only 
three  or  four  of  the  numerous  monastic  institutions 
formerly  established  in  the  city  now  exist.  WUrz- 
burg is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  circle, 
and  a  bishop's  see.  Its  manufactures  consist  pin- 
cipally*  of  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  leather,  siealing- 
wax.  and  surgical  instruments.  It  is  the  principal 
depot  for  Franconian  wines,  which  are  mostly  sent 
down  the  Mayne  to  Frankfort. 

WUrzburg  was  secularised  and  given  to  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  in  1803,  and  was 
ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1815. 

WYCOMBE  (CHIPPING,  or  HIGH),  a  pari, 
and  mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Buckingham,  hund.  Desborough,  on  the  Wick, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  I'hames,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  London  to  Oxford,  27  m.  WNW.  the 
former  by  road,  and  34  by  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  munic.  bor.  4,221,  and  of  pari.  bor.  8,373 
in  1861.  The  old  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  which  were 
co-extensive,  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the 
town ;  but  the  modem  mun.  bor.  is  rather  more 
than  three  times  the  size  of  the  former,  and  the 
modem  pari.  bor.  is  identical  with  the  par.  The 
latter  has  an  area  of  6,380  acres.  Wycombe  ex- 
tends for  1^  m.  along  the  valley  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  though  it  has  increased  but  little  of 
late  years,  its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  well- 
built,  prosperous  market  town.  The  principal 
roads  communicating  with  the  country-  to  the  N  W. 
and  SE.,  diverge  from  the  market-place  in  the 
centre  of  the  High  Street  The  church,  a  large 
and  venerable  structure  in  the  perpendicular  and 
early-decorated  styles,  has  a  towet  at  its  W.  end, 
108  ft.  in  height,  erected  in  1522 ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  church  dates  chit?fly  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  centurj'.  The  interior  has  a  fine  altar-piece, 
and  several  monuments,  among  which  is  one  by 
Scheemakers,  to  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  father  of 
the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  died  in  1761, 
and  another  by  Carlini  to  a  countess  of  Shelbume. 
The  living,  a  vicarage  worth  140/.  a  year,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  and  Friends  have  places  of  worship 
here.  The  town-hall,  erected  in  1775,  is  a  lai^e 
and  respectable  brick  bidlding,  supported  on  stone 
pillars.  The  free  grammar-school,  fotmded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  has  attached  to  it  some  alms- 
houses, and  an  income  of  about  390/.  a  vear.  Here 
also  is  a  girls'  Lancastrian  school,  with  numerous 
bequests  for  the  general  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
manufacture  of  chairs  is  the  only  one  of  any  im- 
portance carried  on  in  the  town.  Some  years 
since  a  considerable  quantity  of  pillow  lace  was 
produced  here ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  has 
been  nearly  superseded  by  the  machine-made  lace 
of  Nottingham  and  other  places.  There  are  several 
considerable  paper-mills  near  the  t«)wn,  on  the 
Wick,  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  parish. 
But  the  prosperity  of  High  Wycombe  Is  mainly 
owing  to  its  being  the  market  town  for  a  district 
of  10  m.  round.    It  has  an  extensive  com  market. 

The  earliest  extant  charter  dates  from  1586. 
Under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  it  is  governed  by  4 
aldermen  and  12  councillors.  The  bor.  has  te- 
tumed  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  28  th  of 
Edward  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, bailiflfs,  and  burgesses,  of  whom  there  were 
usually  about  180.    As  already  seen,  the  limits  of 
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the  modem  par.  bor.  have  been  csonsiderablv  en- 
larged, filtered  electors,  494  in  1865.  Waller, 
the  poet,  was  mem.  for  this  bor.  in  1625.  A  little 
SW.  from  the  town  is  Wycombe  Abbey,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Carrington,  by  whose  ancestors  it  was 
porchased  from  the  Lansdowne  family.  Market 
day,  Friday;  fiur,  Monday  before  Michaelmas. 

WYMONDHAM,  or  ^YNDHAM,  a  market 
town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Norfolk,  hund. 
Forehoe,  on  a  hill,  9  m.  SW.  by  W.  Norwich,  and 
116  m.  N£.  London  by  Great  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  2,152,  and  of  par.  4,952  m  1861. 
Areaof  par.  11,240  acres.  The  town,  on  the  high 
road  from  London  to  Norwich,  has  a  market-place 
with  an  ancient  cross.  The  church,  a  yenerable 
structure,  in  a  mixed  style,  consists  of  a  naye  with 
aisles,  a  laige  W.  tower,  and  another  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  naye  with  the  transepts.  Originally 
it  formed  a  part  of  a  monasteiy  founded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  L,  to  which  the  town  appears  to 
have  owed  its  earliest  importance.  Within  are 
many  curious  monuments,  including  that  of  the 
founder,  William  de  Albini,  and  a  large  caryed 
font.  The  liying,  a  yicarage  worth  51m.  a  year, 
is  in  the  gift  of  &e  bishop  of  Ely.  Here  also  are 
chapels  ror  Independents,  Wesleyans,  Baptists, 
Friends,  and  other  dissenters.  The  grammar 
sdiool,  founded  by  Edward  YI.,  has  a  totu  income 
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of  about  180/.  a  year.  It  is  goyemed  by  12  trustees 
and  15  goyemors,  and  is  free  to  ail  boys  of  the 
par. ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  pending 'chancery 
suit,  it  had  no  pupQs  at  the  date  of  lut  inquiry. 
It  has  two  exhibitions  at  Cambridge,  and  a  share 
of  an  exhibition  for  scholarships.  A  national 
school  affords  instruction  to  about  100  boys  and 
70  girls :  200  children  attend  a  Sunday  school  at- 
tached to  the  church,  and  about  the  same  number 
frequent  one  attached  to  a  dissenting  chapeL  It 
is  estimated  that  about  one-sixth  paft  of  the  pop. 
is  supported  by  weayin^,  principally  bombazmep, 
crapes,  alid  other  Norwich  goods.  '  The  ayerage 
wages  of  weayers  amount  to  only  about  7s.  a 
week.  A  court  leet  is  held  annually,  and  a  ma- 
norial court  occasionally.  A  little  to  the  N.  of 
this  town  is  Kimberley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Wodehonse,  in  an  extensiye  and  findy-wooded 
park.  The  Wyndham  family,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  which  deriyed  its 
name  from  this  town,  has  produced,  among  other 
eminent  indiytduals,  the  distinguished  parlia- 
mentary leaden,  Sir  William  Wyndham  of  the 
reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.,  and  Mr.  Wyndham,  of 
that  of  George  III.  Biarkets  at  Wymondham,  on 
Fridays;  fairs  for  cattle,  Feb.  12th,  May  16,  and 
Sept.  29th. 


X. 


"V  ALAPA,  or  JAL  APA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  proy. 
■^^  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  railway  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico,  55  m.  NW.  the  former.  Pop.  estimated 
at  18,000.  The  town  stands  on  a  platform,  about 
4,300  ft.  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  surrounded 
by  fine  mountain  scenery,  and  sometimes  subject 
to  heayy  fogs.  Its  climate  is  generally  mild  and 
salubrious,  though  it  is  neither  so  clean  nor  so 
well  bnUt  as  vera  Crus;  but  it  has  numerous 
houses  of  2  stories,  built  after  the  old  Spanish 
maimer,  in  a  square^  enclosing  a  court  planted 
with  trees  and  flowers,  with  a  fountain  in  the 
centre.  The  cathedral  and  other  churches,  though 
in  an  indifferent  style  of  architecture,  are  yery 
gorgeous.  This  was  formerly  a  great  entrepot  for 
the  European  trade  with  Mexico,  and  large  fairs 
were  held  here;  but  its  trade  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  its  shops  and  warehouses  do  not  now 
make  much  show.  The  more  wealthy  inbabs.  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and»  indeed,  of  all  the  adjacent  coast 
district,  or  tierrtu  co/tentes,  resort  to  Xalapa  in 
the  summer  to  avoid  the  heat,  insects^  and  teyers 
of  the  low  country,  from  all  which  it  is  free. 

The  well  known  medicinal  herb  jalapf  grows 
abundantly  in  the  yidnity  of  this  town,  to  which 
it  is  indebted  for  its  natae. 

XERES  DE  BADAJOS,  or  DE  LOS  CABAL- 
LEKOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  proy. 
Badajos,  near  the  Ardilla,  a  tributary  of  the  Gua- 
diana,  40  m.  IS.  Badajos.  Pop.  8,295  in  1857. 
The  town  is  walled,  and,  like  most  Spanish  towns, 
had  numerous  monastic  institutions ;  but  from  its 
being  out  of  any  great  route,  it  is  rarely  yisited 
by  trayellers.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics, 
leather,  hats,  soap,  and  a  large  trade  in  cattle, 
which  are  extensively  reared  in  its  neighbour- 
hoods 

XERES  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  a  city  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  prov.  Cadiz,  on  the  road  from  Cadiz 
to  SeWUe,  near  the  Gaudalete,  17m.NNE.  Cadiz, 
on  the  railway  from  Cadiz  to  Se\'ille.  Pop.  38,898 
in  1857.  Xeres  is  situated  in  the  lap  of  two 
rounded  hillocks,  which  shelter  it  to  the  £.  and 


W. ;  and  it  ooyers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground. 
The  city,  properly  so  called,  is  embraced  by  an 
old  crenated  Moorish  wall,  enclosing  a  labyrinth 
of  narrow,  ill-built  and  worse  drained  streets ;  but 
this  wall  is  of  no  great  circuit,  and  is  so  inter- 
mixed with  the  houses  of  the  suburbs  as  to  be 
visible  only  here  and  there.  The  limits  of  the 
ancient  tovm  are,  however,  well  defined  by  the 
numerous  gateways  still  standing.  Some  of  the 
old  buildings  and  narrow  streets  are  striking  in 
appearance,  and  the  number  of  fables  and  chim- 
neys cannot  fail  to  strike  one  who  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  the  flat-roofed  cities  of  Andalusia. 
The  city  has  eight  par.  churches,  among  which  is 
one  that  is  collegiate,  with  a  library  and  a  col- 
lection of  coins;  a  tdwn-hall.  numerous  conventi^ ; 
a  foundling,  an  oiphan,  and  other  hospitals ;  seve- 
ral schools,  a  college,  a  public  granary,  inifantry 
barracks,  and  an  old  fortress,  are  the  principal 
public  edifices.  The  streets,  even  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  city,  are  filthy;  and  the  want  of 
cleanliness  is  the  main  source  of  the  destructive 
epidemics  with  which  the  town  is  frequently 
visited. 

Xeres  derives  its  principal  importance  firom  its 
being  the  great  emporium  of  the  well-known 
wine,  called  sherry,  grown  in  its  vicinity.  The 
principal  wine  merchants  reside  mostly  in  the 
suburbs,  where  are,  also,  the  lai^est  warehouses. 
These  are  all  above  ground,  and  are  immense 
buildings,  with  lofty  roofs  supported  on  arches, 
springing  from  rows  of  slender  columns,  having 
their  walls  pierced  with  numerous  windows  to 
admit  of  the  thorough  circulation  of  air.  The 
vineyards,  mostly  situated  on  slopes,  are  scattered 
at  considerable  distances ;  they  may  extend  over 
12,000  acres.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  any  yei^" 
accurate  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  sherry 
vineyards,  partly  because  there  is  no  accurate 
account  of  the  exports  and  of  the  stocks  on  hand, 
and  partly  because  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
light  wine,  called  moguerj  grown  on  t£e  right 
[  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  mixed  up  mth  the 
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inferior  sherries.  Pn)bably,  however,  the  average 
Annual  export  of  sherries  mav  amount  to  about 
20,000  butts  (the  butt  contains  about  105  wine 
gallons),  worth  from  12Z.  to  65/.  a  butt,  The  finer 
sherries  are  all  made  from  the  Xeres  grape,  with 
the  addition  of  only  about  2  bottles  of  brandy  to 
a  butt,  and  sometimes  of  a  little  Paxarete,  or 
sweet  sherry,  and  of  Amontillado.  The  wines  are 
mostly  all  kept  in  very  lan^  casks,  approaching 
in  some  depee  to  the  Heitklberg  tun,  and  when 
any  wine  is  drawn  off  from  one  of  these  madre 
butts,  it  is  replaced  by  an  eoual  quantity  taken 
from  the  next  oldest  butt,  so  that  it  is  idle  to  talk 
of  the  sherry  found  in  the  market  belonging  to 
any  particular  vintage.  The  dark  or  deep  brown 
sherries  are  occasionally  produced  by  boiling  a 
quantity  of  pale  sherry  to  one-fifth  p!art  its  bulk, 
and  mixing  up  this  residuum  with  paler  sherries, 
in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  shade  rec^uired. 
Amontillado,  made  in  imitation  of  the  wme  of 
Montilla,  near  Cordova,  the  driest  of  sherries,  is  | 
made  from  a  variety  of  grapes  plucked  before  I 
they  are  quite  ripe.  It  is  the  purest  of  the 
sherries,  and  will  bear  no  admixture  of  either 
brandy  or  boiled  wine. 

England  is  and  has  long  been  the  principal 
market  for  sherries.    They  used  originally  to  be 
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introduced  and  sold  under  the  name  of  sack ;  but 
it  is  only  of  late  years,  and  especially  since  the 
decline  in  the  taste  for  Madeira,  that  they  have 
come  into  all  but  universal  use  among  all  classes 
as  a  dinner  wine.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  ac- 
count for  their  extraordinary  popularity;  for, 
though  shenpr  of  good  quality,  and  kept  to  a 
proper  age,  is  a  very  superior  wine,  the  finer 
vaneries  bear  no  proportion  to  those  that  are 
inferior;  and  it  is,  besides,  too  powerful  to  be 
used  with  any  d^ree  of  fireedom. 

Of  late  vears  Fort  St.  Mary,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  10  m.  SW.  Xeres,  has  absorbed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  trade  of  the  latter,  the 
wine-merchants  who  have  settled  there  having 
the  additional  advanti^e  of  being  able  to  super- 
intend the  shipping  of  their  wines.  Xeres  has  a 
few  manufactures  of  seiges,  leather,  and  soap,  but 
only  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  inhabs.  On 
the  plain  outside  its  walls  was  fought,  a.  d.  714, 
the  battle  which  finaUy  overturned  the  Vizigothic 
monarchy  of  Spain,  and  gave  a  great  part  of  that 
country  to  the  Moors.  On  the  Quadalete,  near 
the  scene  of  this  battle,  is  a  Carthusian  monastery, 
founded  in  1671,  once  the  most  celebrated  in  Spain, 
but  now  in  decay. 


Y. 


YAKUTSK,  a  town  of  E.  Siberia,  cap.  of  the 
immense  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Lena, 
about  1,150  m.  NE.  Irkutsk,  lat  62©  1'  50"  N., 
long.  147®  44'  E.  Pop.  about  4,000.  According 
to  Wrangell  (*  Siberia  and  the  Polar  Sea '),  'Ya- 
kutsk has  all  the  character  of  the  cold  and  gloomy 
north.  It  is  situated  on  a  barren  flat,  near  the 
river.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  the  houses  and 
cottages  are  poor  in  appearance,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  tall  wooden  fences.  Here  are  five 
churches,  a  convent,  a  stone  building  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  an  old  wooden  fortress 
with  its  ruined  tower,  built  in  1647,  by  the  Cos- 
sack conquerors  of  Siberia.  The  town  has,  how- 
ever, undeiigone  great  improvements  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  Yakut  huts  have  been  replaced 
by  substantial  houses;  the  windows  of  ice  or  talc 
have  given  way  to  glass  in  the  better  class  of 
houses,  and  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  begin 
to  have  higher  rooms,  lai^er  windows,  double 
doors.  Yakutsk  is  the  centre  of  the  interior  trade 
of  K  Siberia.  All  the  most  costly  furs,  as  well  as 
the  more  common  kinds,  walrus  teeth,  and  fossil 
remains,  are  brought  here  for  sale  or  barter,  during 
the  ten  weeks  of  summer,  from  Anabor  and  Behr- 
ing*8  Straits,  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  even 
from  Okhotsk  and  Kamtschatka.  It  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  the  mountain-  like  piles  of  furs  of  all 
kinds  seen  here ;  their  value  often  exceeds  2,500,000 
roubles.  Almost  all  the  Russian  settlers  in  Ya- 
kutsk employ  their  capital  in  purchasing  fun  from 
the  Yakuti 'during  the  winter;  on  which  they 
realise  a  good  profit  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  when 
they  sell  them  to  the  Irkutsk  merchants.  As 
soon  as  the  Lena  is  clear  of  ice,  the  merchants 
l>egin  to  arrive  from  Irkutsk,  bringing  with  them 
for  barter,  com,  meal,  the  pmigent  Circassian  to- 
bacco, tea,  sugar,  brandy,  rum,  Chinese  cotton, 
and  silk  stuffs,  yam,  cloth  of  inferior  quality, 
hardware,  glass.  But  at  the  annual  fair  there  is 
not  the  appearance  of  animation  and  bustle  which 
might  naturally  be  expected.  The  goods  are  not 
exposed  for  sale,  and  most  of  the  purcha.*»e8  are 
effected  in  the  houses  or  enclosures  of  the  dtizeus. 


The  variations  of  climate  are  extraordinary;  for 
though,  on  the  whole,  cold  predominates  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  thermometer  in  winter  often 
falling  to  40O  R.  or  56°,  below  the  zero  of  Fah., 
the  heat  in  summer  is  sometimes  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  torrid  zone. 

The  vast  province  of  Yakutdc  comprises,  at 
least,  three-finhs  of  E.  Siberia,  and  is  watered  by 
the  great  rivers  Lena,  Yana,  Indigirka,  and  Koly- 
ma, which  supply  vast  quantities  of  fish«  Iron, 
salt,  and  excellent  talc  are  the  chief  mineral  pro- 
ducts: game,  of  many  kinds,  abounds.  Large 
herds  of  cattle  are  reared  near  Yakutsk,  and  not- 
withstanding 'the  severity  of  the  winters,  rye, 
bari^y,  and  even  wheat,  ai^  said  to  succeed  well 
throughout  the  province,  except  in  those  parts 
which  are  so  far  N.  as  to  render  the  summer  too 
short  for  ripening  grain. 

YANINA,  improperly  JOANNINA  (probably 
the  an.  £uraa)j  a  citv  of  European  Turkev,  prov. 
Albania,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.;  on  the  \V.  Dank 
of  the  lake  of  its  own  name,  80  m.  W.  by  N. 
Larissa.  Lat  390  47'  N.,  long.  21°  1'  E.  Pop. 
estim.  at  about  12,000.  The  city  occupies  a  small 
peninsula,  extending  into  the  lake,  and  a  part  of 
the  a(Uacent  shore,  its  site  being  tolerably  level. 
Less  than  50  years  ago  Yanina  was  a  town  of 
80,000  inhabs.,  with  numerous  mosques,  many 
large  and  well-built  houses,  and  several  palaces* 
It  had  then  a  considerable  tzade  with  the  rest  of 
Epirus,  Roumelia,  Wallachia ;  and  a  large  annual 
fair,  to  which  a  good  deal  of  Italian  produce,  with 
French  and  Grerman  manufactures,  were  brought. 
It  was,  however,  set  on  fire  by  order  of  Ali  Pacha^ 
in  1820,  and  was  almost  wholly  ruined.  The 
streets  are  naitow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses 
are  now  mostly  of  mud.  Numerous  vacant  spaces, 
especially  about  the  citadel,  are  covered  with 
rains,  and  all  its  animation  is  confined  to  the 
bazaar. 

The  lake  of  Yanina  is  about  6  m.  in  length,  and 
nearly  8  in  its  greatest  breadth :  it  is  narrowest 
at  the  N.,  and  gradually  expands  towards  the  S. 
The  scenery  around  it  would  be  fine  if  its  bank)) 
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inrere  wooded ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  kke  is  fkr  inferior 
in  respect  of  beauty  to  those  of  Italy  or  Switzer- 
land, and  is  excelled  by  some  of  the  ^ttish  lakes. 
An  island  opposite  the' peninsula  has  a  church  and 
monastery.  The  description  given  by  modem 
travellera  of  the  site  of  Yanina  and  its  lake,  an- 
swers perfectly  to  that  of  the  city  and  lake  of 
Eunea  by  Procopius.  Justinian  built  a  fortress  at 
Eurasa,  apparently  on  the  identical  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  citadel  of  Yanina. 

YAKKUND,  the  chief  city  of  Chinese  Turices- 
tan,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  river  of  its  own 
name;  hit  38©  19'  N.,  long.  760  17'  46"  E.  Its 
pop.  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  may  pro- 


)ly  amount  to  50,000,  exclusive  of  the  Chii 
garrison.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  earth  rampart, 
pierced  with  five  gateways,  outside  which  are  ex- 
tensive suburbs :  there  are  two  citadels,  one  in  the 
saburbs,  and  the  other  in  the  town.  'The  houses, 
built  of  stone  and  clay,  are  mostly  only  one  storj' 
in  height ;  the  streets  are  intersected  by  numerous 
cansJs  and  aqueducts,  which  bring  water  from  the 
river  for  the  use  of  the  inhabs.  i  arkund  has  two 
large  bazaars,  numerous  mosques,  and  10  or  12 
Mohammedan  colleges,  most  ottbe  native  inhabs. 
beio^  Mussulmen,  though  much  more  lax  in  their 
religious  prejudices  thui  their  neighbours  to  the 
W.  About  200  Chinese  merchants  reside  in  the 
place,  and  some  Cashmerians  and  Persians,  but 
only  a  few  Hindoos,  and  neither  Jews  nor  Nogai 
Tartars.  When  Marco  Polo  visit«d  this  city,  he 
found  some  Nestorian  Christians  among  the  in- 
habs. *The  productions  of  China,'  says  Sir  A. 
Bumes  (Bokhara,  ill.  193),  *  are  transmitted  to  this 
prov.,  and  sold  to  the  natives  of  Bokhara  and 
Thibet,  who  are  permitted  to  frequent  certain 
fixed  markets.  No  Chinese  crosses  the  frontiers, 
tJie  trade  to  Bokhara  being  carried  on  by  Moham- 
medans, who  visit  Yarkund  for  that  purpose*  The 
same  vigilance  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  foreigners 
is  here  exhibited  as  upon  the  sea-coast.*  Horses 
are  a  great  article  of  tnde. 

Yarkund,  with  the  acUacent  prov.  of  Cashgar, 
formed  the  principality  of  a  Mohammedan  khqjir. 
Dissensions  arose  in  the  reigning  family  in  the 
time  of  Kien-long,  and  they  called  on  the 
Chinese  government  as  a  mediator,  which,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  acted  the  part  of  a  conqueror. 
The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  capture  of 
Yarkund  has  in  no  way  diminished  the  precau- 
tions of  the  Chinese  government.  Yarkund  is 
still  considered  but  an  outpost.  The  Mohammedan 
natives  fill  the  subordinate  offices  of  state,  but 
under  the  strict  superintendence  of  the  Chinese 
authorities.  The  purisons,  consisting  of  from 
5,000  to  7,000  soldiers,  are  recruited  from  boys  of 
14  and  15  years  old,  who  are  sent  back,  after 
about  as  long  a  period  of  service.  According  to 
some  Chinese  documents,  the  annual  tribute  of 
the  Yarkund  people  to  the  Chinese  comprises  80 
oz,  of  gold,  35,000  do.  of  silver,  30,000  sacks  of 
com,  80  lb.  oil,  57,000  pieces  of  linen,  15,000  lbs. 
cotton,  and  3,000  lbs.  copper. 

YAHMOUTH,  a  pari  and  munic  bor.  and  sea- 
port of  England,  partly  and  principally  in  the  co. 
Norfolk,  but  partly,  also,  in  that  of  Suffolk,  on  the 
Y'are,  at  its  mouth,  in  the  North  Sea ;  19  m.  K 
by  S.  Norwich,  108  m.  NE.  London  hy  road,  and 
121  m.  by  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  bor. 
34,8 1 0  in  1861 .  The  old  pari  bor.,  which  included 
the  hamlet  of  South-town,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  par. 
of  Gorlestone,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  had  an 
area  of  2,110  acres,  but  the  modem  pari  bor.  in- 
cludes the  whole  par.  of  Gorlestone,  comprising 
the  village  of  that  name,  and  has  an  area  of  8,940 
acres.  The  part  of  the  town  on  the  E.  side  of 
tlie  Yarc,  or  Yarmouth  pniperly  so  called,  occu- 
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pies  a  narrow  peninsula,  between  the  tea,  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  river  on  the  other.  It  consists 
of  four  principal  lines  of  streets  running  nearly 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  of  an  immense  number 
of  narrow  lanes,  or  rows,  that  form  the  lateral 
communications  between  these  streets.  Very  few 
of  the  rows  exceed  from  5  to  8  ft.«  and  only  tvro 
of  them  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  town  were 
passable  for  common  wheel  carriages  until  the 
widening  of  some  others  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
not  long  since,  formed  the  street  called  Regent 
Street.  The  principal  streets  are  well  buUt  and 
wide,  opening  in  some  places  into  a  spacionsqnayy 
market-place,  and  sc^uares;  and  the  town  presents, 
on  the  whole,  a  thriving  appearance.  The  best 
dwelling-houses  are  situated  along  the  quay: 
many  of  these  are  substantial  and  nandsome,  a» 
are,  also,  many  of  those  in  the  other  principal 
streets.  Most  of  the  shops  are  situated  in  the 
market-place.  King  Street,  Broad  Row,  and  Mar- 
ket Row;  and  the  warehouses,  granaries,  malt- 
houses,  and  fish-offices,  together  with  the  inferior 
dwelling-houses,  are  in  the  different  rows.  On 
the  N.,  £.,  and  S»,  the  town  is  enclosed  by  old 
walls,  beyond  which  is  an  intermixture  of  every 
description  of  buildings;  but  principally  of  exten- 
sive warehousing  premises,  and  residences  of  an 
inferior  class.  A  considerable  extension  beyond 
the  old  walls  has  taken  place  on  the  £.  side ;  and 
long  lines  of  streets,  besides  many  detached 
dwellings  and  extensive  fish-offices,  and  other  pre- 
mises connected  with  the  trade  of  the  place,  now 
occupy  a  great  part  of  the  space  between  the  town 
and  the  seashore^  particularly  towards  the  new 


armouth  is  connected  by  a  bridge  over  the 
Yare  with  South- town,  or  Little  Yarmouth.  Tim 
suburb,  forming  the  N.  part  of  Gorlestone  par., 
consists  principallv  of  neat  and  substantial  private 
residences;  with  (focks,  timber  wharfs,  and  build- 
ing yards,  on  the  river,  in  which  much  of  the 
busii'iess  of  this  port  is  carried  on.  The  other  di»- 
tinct  group  of  buildings  in  Gorlestone,  which 
forms  the  village  or  town  of  that  name,  lies  con- 
siderably more  to  the  S.,  nearer  to  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  Y'armouth  quay  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  finest  in  England  i  it  is  upwards  of 
1  m.  in  length,  and  in  some,  places  150  yards  in 
breadth)  having  in  its  centre  a  planted  pittmenade. 
Here  is  the  town -hall,  a  handsome  edifice  with  a 
Tuscan  portico;  the  council  chamber*  which  is 
highly  decorated,  has  a  full-length  portrait  of 
G^ige  1 1.  The  Star  Inn,  near  the  town-hall,  was 
once  the  residence  of  Bradshaw,  president  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  which  condemned  Charles 
I. ;  and  some  of  its  apartments  still  remain  appa- 
rently as  he  left  them,  or  even  as  they  were  at  an 
earlier  period,  for  the  house  is  of  theElisabethan 
age.  Y'armouth  parish  church  is  one  of  the 
largest  ecclesiastical  ediOces  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  originally  founded  in  the  time  of  William  II. ; 
but  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  present  edifice 
date  no  further  back  than  about  1250;  only  a 
portion  of  the  building  is  early  Engli^;  other 
parts,  particularly  the  windows,  being  of  the  De- 
corated and  i'crpendicular  styles.  It  is  230  fL  in 
its  greatest  length,  by  108  ft.  in  breadth.  At  the 
W.  end  are  four  octangular  towers,  the  outermost 
of  which  are  surmounted  with  plain  pinnades,  as 
are  the  octangular  towers  at  each  angle  of  the  8. 
transept  The  tower,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  with  the  nave,  formerly  decorated  with 
pinnacles,  is  now  embattled,  and  supports  a  tall 
tinned  spire  erected  in  1807,  a  conspicuous  mark 
from  the  sea.  The  part  of  the  interior  W.  of  the 
tower  forms  a  spacious  choir,  the  ceiling  of  which 
in  panelled  in  compartments,  having  coats  of  anm: 
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of  different  bratiches  of  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  Fastolfs,  Gourhays,  Banlolfs,  and 
other  proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Caistor.  The  oivan  in  tliia  church  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  England,  and  it  has  many  interesting 
monuments.  The  living,  a  iperpetual  curacy, 
worth  24S(.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Norwich.  A  chapel-of-ease  was  built 
in  1716;  and  the  living,  a  curacy  wo^th  100^  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth, 
the  minister's  salary  being  derived  from  a  local 
duty  on  coaL  The  living  of  St  Peter's  church,  an 
edihoe  in  the  Tudor  style,  built  under  a  recent  act, 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  IGOL  a  year,  in  the 
gift  of  the  incumbent  of  St  Nicholas's  church. 
Attached  to  the  living  of  Gorlestone  and  South- 
town  is  a  curacy,  with  a  separate  church,  a  mo- 
dem erection,  called  St  Mary's  Chapel.  There 
are  several  other  churches  and  chapels  for  R. 
Catholics,  Independents,  Unitarians,  Baptists, 
Friends,  and  Wealeyans.  Some  remains  exist  of 
various  convents  suppressed  at  the  Reformation. 
A  free  grammar-school  was  formerly  supported  by 
the  corporation,  but  it  ceased  to  exist  about  the 
end  of  last  century.  The  Children's  hospital, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  is  under  the 
government  of  the  corporation,  and  has  an  income 
of  So7L  a  year:  it  serves  as  a  workhouse,  and  also 
maintains  and  clothes  80  boys  and  20  girls,  and 
100  children  are  taught  as  day  scholars.  All 
children  of  parents  belonging  to  the  town  are 
eligible  to  be  admitted  as  day  scholars,  and,  as 
vacancies  occur,  to  become  boarders  by  rotation, 
according  to  seniority.  The  charity  school,  founded 
in  1713,  clothes  and  educates  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  children :  here,  also,  is  a  Jjuicastrian  school, 
which  educates  about  150  boys ;  a  girls'  school, 
founded  in  1810,  for  educating  and  clothing  80 
poor  girls;  and  a  proprietary  grammar  school, 
found^  in  South-town  in  1833.  The  Fisherman's 
hospital,  established  and  built  in  1703,  was  chieily 
supported  by  an  annual  government  ^rant  of  160/. 
a  year,  deducted  from  the  beer  duties,  till  1832, 
when  its  was  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  beer  duty.  The  hospital  is,  how- 
ever, otherwise  endowed,  and,  at  the  date  of  the 
late  inouiry,  had  an  income  of  66^  10s.  a  year. 
Warren^s  charity,  established  in  1694  for  the 
general  relief  of  the  poor,  sick,  orphans,  and 
widows,  has  an  income  of  about  3752.  a  year;  and 
there  are  several  other  endowments  for  schools  and 
other  charitable  purposes. 

Ship-building,  and  the  various  trades  with  it, 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Yarmouth ;  never- 
theless it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  manufacturing 
town,  but  derives  its  importance  and  prosperity 
from  the  trade  and  commerce  which  it  owes  to  its 
situation  and  port  The  rivers  Yare,  Waveney, 
and  Bure,  whicn  unite  in  Braydon  water  adjoining 
the  town,  are  navigable ;  the  first  to  Norwich,  the 
second  to  Bungay,  and  the  Bure  to  Aylsham ;  and 
they  secure  to  Yarmouth  an  extensive  trade  in  the 
exportation  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  dis- 
tricts traversed  by  these  rivers,  and  in  supplying 
them  with  coals  and  other  heavy  goods.  The 
export  of  grain  and  malt  from  this  port  is  con- 
siderable, of  barley  greater  than  from  any  other 
part  in  England;  but  the  principal  business  of 
VarmouUi  is  the  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
and  the  curing  and  exportation  of  the  herrings  to 
foreign  oountnes,  particularly  the  states  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean.  An  extensive  timber  trade 
with  the  Baltic  is  also  carried  on,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  square-rigged  vessels  belong  to 
the  port.  Yarmouth  roads  have  long  been  the 
principal  rendezvous  of  the  vessels  in  the  collier 
trade,  and  the  town  derives  some   advantages 


from  the  supply  of  fresh  provisions  to  them.  The 
harbour  of  Yarmouth  u  formed  by  the  river  Yare  : 
it  has  an  awkward  entrance  obstructed  by  a  bar. 
Great  attention,  however,  appean  to  be  bestowed 
on  remedying  this  defect.,  and  on  the  improvement 
of  the  port  generally.  Vessels  drawuig  about  12 
ft.  water,  or  of  about  200  tons  burden,  can  cross 
the  bar,  and  proceed  up  the  town  at  spring  tides. 
The  chief  improvements  of  the  harbour  were  ef- 
fected by  a  Dutchman  named  Johnson,  employed 
for  the  purpose,  who  first  erected  pien  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

Yarmouth  Roads,  between  the  town  and  a  line 
of  outer  aand  banks,  though  so  much  freouentcd, 
are  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  They  are 
marked  by  buoys  and  floating  Tights.  There 
belonged  to  the  port,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1864,  411 
sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  199  above  50  tons, 
the  former  of  an  aggregate  of  12,090,  and  the 
latter  of  21,847  tons.  There  were  also,  at  the 
same  date,  14  steamers,  of  a  total  burthen  of  762 
tons.  Yarmouth  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Eng- 
lish herring-fishery.  The  herrings  usually  make 
their  appearance  in  the  roads  about  the  middle  of 
September,  when  the  fishery  begins,  and  continues 
till  towards  the  end  of  November.  They  are 
partly  cured  and  partly  sent  fresh  to  the  metro- 
polis. The  fisherv  of  cod,  mackerel,  skate,  soles, 
red  mullet,  and  wiiitings  is  also  extensively  car- 
ried on.  In  1863  the  gross  customs'  duties  re- 
ceived at  Yarmouth  amounted  to  24,005Z. 

Yarmouth  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  more  or 
less  frequented  as  a  bathing-place,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  is  well  fitted  by  its  salubrity  and  its 
firm,  shelving  sea  beach.  It  has,  also,  a  pier  pro- 
jecting 450  ft  into  the  sea,  with  public  baths, 
assemoly-rooms,  a  neat  theatre,  a  public  library, 
public  gardens,  and  all  the  establishments  usual 
at  a  watering-place.  To  the  N.  and  S.  of  the 
town,  facing  the  sea,  are  open  and  level  pieces  of 
ground  covered  with  verdure,  called  the  Denes; 
and  on  the  most  southerly  of  these  is  a  beautiful 
fluted  column  designed  by  Wilkins,  erected  in 
1817  in  honour  of  Nelson  :  'it  is  144  ft  in  height, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Britannia.  On 
other  parts  of  the  Denes  are  various  batteries,  the 
barracks,  a  fine  edifice,  formerly  a  naval  hospital, 
built  in  1809,  at  an  expense  of  120,000/. ;  a  new 
workhouse,  erected  in  1839,  at  an  expense  of 
8,000/.;  and  a  racecourse.  On  other  sides,  the 
environs  of  Yarmouth  have  no  particular  beauty ; 
but  the  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  mar- 
kets of  the  town  are  well  supplied.  Within  a  few 
miles,  on  the  Suffolk  side,  are  extensive  remains 
of  the  Roman  station  Garianonuvif  so  called  from 
its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  GariemSf  or 
Yare ;  and  within  a  similar  distance  on  the  Nor-  ■ 
folk  side,  are  the  ruins  of  Caistor  Castle,  formerly 
a  sumptuous  mansion  erected  by  Sir  J.  Fastolf 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  possessed  by 
Yarmouth  appean  to  have  been  granted  by  John 
in  1208;  but  the  governing  charter  prenously  to 
the  late  acts  was  that  granted  by  Queen  Anne, 
in  1702.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the 
borough  is  divided  into  6  wards,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  11  other  aldermen,  and  36  councillors. 
Yarmouth  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  with 
little  intermission,  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the 
right  of  voting,  dovm  to  the  Reform  Act,  having 
b^n  in  the  sons  of  freemen,  and  in  apprentices 
serving  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  freemen 
within  the  bor.  Registered  electors,  1,606  in  1865. 
The  bor.  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  and  a 
gaol,  an  admiralty  court,  and  a  county  court  The 
maritime  junsdiction  of  the  corporation  extends 
for  10  m.  up  the  rivers  Bure,  Yare,  and  Waveney. 
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Two  markets  are  held  weekly,  on  Saturday  and 
on  Wednesday.  A  fair  ia  held  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  Kaster  week. 

Yarmouth,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  NW.  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Yar,  immediately 
op{j08ite  Lymington,  and  9  m.  W.  Newport. 
Area  of  par.  50  acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  726  in  1861. 
This  town,  which  has  long  been  in  a  stationary 
state,  woiild  have  been  unworthy  of  notice,  but 
for  the  circumstance  of  its  havmg  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sending  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  from 
the  rera  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Iteform  Act,  by  which  it  was  most  properly  dis- 
franchised. It  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  a  proprietary  bor. 

YECLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  at  the 
f(K>t  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  43  m.  N.  by  £. 
Murcia.  Pop.  1 1 ,669  in'l  857,  Yecla  was  formerly 
walled  and  had  a  fortress,  but  of  these  there  are 
now  no  remains.  Its  principal  buildings  comprise 
2  par.  churches,  some  convents,  a  hospital,  an 
ecclesiastical  tribnnal,  and  a  prison.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood is  very  fertile;  and  its  inhabs.  are 
mostly  occupied  in  the  production  of  com,  flour, 
wine,  brandy,  and  leather.  Near  Yecla  are  the 
traces  of  a  more  ancient  town,  where  various 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 

YEDDO,  or  JEDDO,  the  chief  city  of  Japan, 
and  the  residence  of  the  tycoon  or  military  em- 
peror ;  on  the  SE.  shore  of  the  island  of  Ni'phon, 
prov.  Monsasa,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Yeddo ; 
lat.  36®  39'  N.,  long.  140©  E.  Its  pop.  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  700,000  to  1,500,000 ; 
but  the  probability  is,  that  the  first  of  these 
numbera  is  beyond  the  mark.  Yeddo  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
canals  and  branches  of  the  river  Toniak,  which 
are  navigable  for  vessels  of  moderate  burden.  It 
has  2  large  suburbs.  Its  internal  plan  would 
appear  to  be  less  regular  than  that  of  most  other 
Japanese  cities;  but  its  streets  and  squares  are 
clean,  and  some  of  the  former  are  of  prodigious 
length.  Each  street  is  appropriated  to  (lersons  of 
one  trade  only,  lined  with  covered  arcades,  and 
closed  at  night  by  gates  at  each  extremity. 
The  houses  are  mostly  two  stories  in  height; 
but  being  built  almost  wholly  of  wood,  destruc- 
tive fires  are  very  frequent  Yeddo  has  many 
temples,    Buddhic   convents,    and    other    laige 

Iiublic  buildings :  the  emperor's  palace  occupies  a 
arge  extent  of  ground.  This  city  has  a  consider- 
able trade ;  but  there  are  no  materials  for  forming 
any  estimate  of  its  amount.  (For  full  particulars 
concerning  Yeddo  see  the  interesting  work  of  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  '  the  Capital  of  the  Tycoon,' 
2  vols.  London,  18G3.) 

YEMEN,  a  district  of  Arabia,  which  see. 
YENISEI,  a  great  river  of  N.  Asia,  in  Siberia, 
through  the  central  part  of  which  it  flows;  its 
basin  lying  between  those  of  the  Lena  to  the  E., 
and  the  Obi  to  the  W.,  is  supposed  to  comprise'an 
area  of  near  1,000,000  sq.  ra.,  being  about  the 
same  size  as  the  prov.  of  Yeniseisk.  The  Yenisei 
rises  within  the  Chinese  empire,  not  far  from  lat. 
51°  N.,  long.  98°  E.,  and  proceeds  at  first  ^V.  for 
about  5^  of  long.,  to  near  the  poiut  where  it 
leaves  the  Chinese  frontier.  It  then  turns  north- 
ward, and  pursues  generally  a  northerly  course  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  it  enters  by  a  wide 
estuary  called  the  bay  of  the  72  islands,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  in  about  lat.  724°  N.,  long. 
85°  E.,  about  200  m.  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi.  The 
entire  course  of  the  Yenisei  has  been  estimated  at 
2,G00  m.  Ita  chief  afHuents  ioin  it  from  the  E., 
its  tributaries  from  the  W.  being  of  much  le?vs 
iinix)rtance.     Various  towns  in  tlie  up|K?r,  with 
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Krasnojarsk  and  Yeniseisk,  in  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  its  course,  are  on  its  banks ;  Irkutsk 
is  on  its  great  tributary  the  Vcrehnie-Tungtxiftka, 
which  flows  out  of  Lake  Baikal.  As  far  as  Kms- 
nojaisk,  it  runs  through  a  mountainous  country, 
and  thenceforward  to  Yeniseisk,  where  its  width, 
when  highest,  is  about  1  m.;  its  banks  are  ele- 
vated and  precipitous.  A  survey  of  the  river  waa 
completed  in  the  last  century  by  the  Russian 
government  up  to  this  town;  and  from  this  it 
appeara  that  its  channel  vanes  from  2  to  8 
fathoms  in  depth.  This  noble  stream,  however, 
like  the  other  laige  riven  of  Siberia,  is  but  of 
little  use,  inasmuch  as  it  flows,  for  the  most  part, 
through  desolate  wastes;  its  embouchure  being 
also  in  a  frozen  sea,  and  the  river  itself  being 
frozen  over  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
Russian  surveyors  were  stopped  in  their  progress 
upwards,  by  the  ice  at  Tumschansk,  on  the  1st 
of  October,  and  by  the  10th  the  river  was  com- 
pletely frozen  over ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  suc- 
ceeding 4th  of  June  that  they  were  enabled  to 
proceed  with  their  survey. 

YEOVIL,  a  munic  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  Stone,  on  the 
border  of  Dorset,  on  the  Yeo  or  Ivel,  a  tributary 
of  the  Parrott,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
18  m.  S.  Wells,  and  141  m.  W.  London  by  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor.  7,957,  and 
of  par.  8,486  in  1861.  Yeovil  oomprisee  about 
twenty  streets  and  lanes,  some  of  which  are  wide 
and  open  thoroughfares,  the  houses  being  gene- 
rally good  and  built  of  freestone.  The  par. 
church,  a  light  Gothic  structure,  with  a  lai^ 
plain  tower  at  the  W.  end,  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  An  ancient  crypt, 
an  adjoining  chapel,  and  the  handsome  altar  in 
the  church,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Here,  also,  are 
places  of  worship  for  Unitarians,  Baptists,  We^- 
leyans,  Independents,  and  other  dissenters.  The 
free-school,  endowed  in  1707  and  subsequently, 
has  an  income  of  114iL  a  year ;  and,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  inquii^,  30  boys  were  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  anthmetic,  14  of  whom  were  clothed 
and  apprenticed.  An  almshouse  fur  a  master, 
2  wardens,  and  12  poor  men  and  women,  has  an 
income  of  29U  a  year;  and,  exclusive  of  these, 
there  is  an  almshouse  for  4  poor  women,  and 
several  minor  charities. 

Yeovil  was  at  one  period  celebrated  for  its 
woollen  manufactures.  But  these  appear  to  have 
been  earljr  superseded  by  the  glove  trade,  the 
latter  havmg  attained  to  considerable  importan<!e 
in  the  town  so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  16th 
centur}'.  Most  of  the  manufactures  are  employed 
in  making  men  and  women's  flne  gloves ;  which 
pass  in  the  retail  shops  as  kid  gloves,  but  are,  in 
reality,  made  from  lambskiiu  imported  from 
Italy,'  Spain,  and  Germany.  These  skins  are 
mostly  dressed  into  leather  in  Yeovil.  The 
quantity  of  gloves  made  in  Yeovil,  of  all  sorts, 
may  be  estimated  at  300,000  dozens  annually. 
The  use  of  cotton  and  woollen  gloves,  and  the 
importations  of  French  and  other  foreign  leather 
gloves,  has  in  late  years  seriously  depressed  the 
trade  of  Yeovil. 

Yeovil  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription,  its 
government  having  been  till  lately  vested  in  a 
|)ortreeve  and  11  buigesses;  but  their  authority 
was  very  circumscribed.  A  county  court  has  been 
established  here.  Market  day  Friday,  when  a 
good  deal  of  butter,  cheese,  and  com  is  sent  into 
town ;  and  large  quantities  of  the  butter  made  in 
the  surrounding  district  are  purchased,  and  sent 
to  London,  to  be  sold  as  Dorset  butter.  Fairs, 
June  28  and  Nov.  17,  chiefly  for  farm  stock. 

YEZDj  a  considerable  city  of  Pcixia,  in  the  E. 
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?iart  of  which  it  is  situated,  about  250  m.  £.  by  S. 
spahan.  Pop.  estim.  at  81,000  in  1862.  the 
city  is  situated  in  a  sandy  desert,  near  a  range  of 
hif^h  mountains,  and  has  a  fort,  but  no  other 
defensive  works.  Being  at  £he  point  of  union  of 
the  principal  roads  connecting  Ispahan,  Kirxnan, 
Meshed,  and  Herat,  it  is  consequently  a  consider- 
able emporium.  Its  bazaar  is  said  to  be  well 
supplied  with  provisions;  though,  from  the 
sterility  of  the  ac^acent  country,  its  supplies  of 
com  have,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  brought  from 
Ispahan,  and  cattle  are  lx)th  scarce  and  dear. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs  in  this  city  was, 
some  years  ago,  superior  to  any  other  in  Persia ; 
and  the  village  of  Tuft,  about  8  m.  SW.,  was 
equally  famous  for  its  numudg.  Here,  also,  are 
some  fabrics  of  arms  and  sugar  refineries.  For- 
merly many  Hindoos  were  settled  in  the  town, 
but  these  were  driven  awa^  by  the  exactions  of 
a  late  Persian  ^vemor:  it  has  stiU,  however, 
numerous  families  of  Parsees  TGuebres,  or  fire- 
worshippers)  among  the  pop.,  this  being  almost 
the  only  town  in  the  Persum  dominions  where 
they  are  now  met  with.  Though  an  oppressed, 
they  are  an  exceedinglv  industrious  people. 

YONNE,  a  d^p.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  for- 
merly comprised,  for  the  most  part,  in  Cham- 
pngne  and  Burgundy,  principally  between  lat. 
470  30'  and  48<'  80'  N.,  and  the  8rd  and  4th  de- 
grees of  E.  long,,  having  NW.  the  d^p.  Seine- 
et>Mame,  NE.  Aube,  E.  Cote  d'Or,  S.  Nievre, 
and  W.  Loiret.  Area,  742,804  hectares;  pop. 
870,305  in  1861.  Surface  undulating;  the  hills 
scarcely  any  where  rising  to  more  than  690  ft.  in 
height :  the  most  elevateid  are  in  the  SW.,  sepa- 
rating the  basin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of  the 
Loire.  The  Yonne,  whence  the  d^p.  takes  its 
name,  rises  in  Nievre,  near  Ch&teau-Chinon,  and 
runs  generally  northward  to  the  Seine,  which  it 
enters  at  Monterean,  in  the  d^p.  Seine-et-Mame, 
after  a  course  of  about  177  m.;  for  70  of  which, 
or  as  high  as  Aoxerre,  it  is  navig^able.  It  tra- 
verses the  ddp.  of  Yonne  nearly  in  its  centre, 
receiving  within  its  limits  the  Oure,  Serein,  and 
Arman9on  from  the  E.,  its  tributaries  from  the 
opposite  side  bein^  inconsiderable.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  Loire  bv  the  canal  of  Nivemais ; 
and  with  the  Saone  by  that  of  Burgundy.  A 
great  part  of  the  soil  is  calcareous,  or  gravelly, 
but  about  800,000  hectares  consist  of  rich  land; 
and  more  com  is  grown  than  is  required  for  home 
consumption.  The  arable  lands  are  estimated  to 
comprise 453,100  hectares;  meadows,  81,265  do.; 
vineyards,  37.543  do.;  and  woods,  146,570  do. 
The  wines  of  this  ddp.  are  known  as  those  of 
Lower  Burgundy ;  the  red  wines  of  Tonnerre  and 
Auxerre  are  especially  esteemed;  and  the  se- 
condary growths  of  Epineuil  and  Irancy  are  also 
in  high  estimation.  Chablis,  the  best  of  the 
white  wines,  is  served  up  by  the  French  epicures 
with  oysters.  The  consumption  of  the  d^p.  does 
not  exceed  250,000  hectolitres,  the  rest  beine 
mostly  sent  to  Paris,  the  N.  of  France,  and 
foreign  countries,  little  brandy  being  made.  The 
orchards,  which  comprise  nearly  6,000  hectares, 
are  of  importance ;  and  Yonne,  along  ¥rith  Loiret, 
supplies  Paris  with  all  the  raidnet  consumed  by 
its  mhabe.  Fewer  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in 
tins  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  central  d^ps. 
The  forests  abound  with  game,  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  charcoal,  the  trade  in  which  is 
extensive.  Iron,  marble,  lithographic  and  many 
other  kinds  of  stone,  ^^un  flints  at  Cerilly,  lime, 
and  clay,  are  the  principal  minerals.  Bricks  and 
tiles  are  made  in  lar^  quantities,  and  glass  and 
earthenware  in  various  places.  The  manufac- 
tured products  include  woollen  stuffs  and  yam, 
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blankets,  serges,  beetroot  sugar,  paper,  and  glue; 
hydraulic  clocks  made  at  Sens,  and  barrels  at 
Avallon.  The  chief  trade  of  the  dep.  consists  in 
the  export  of  its  ynnes,  com,  timber,  and  other 
agricultural  produce,  Yonne  is  divided  into  5 
arronds.;  ch.  towns,  Auxexie  the  cap.,  Avallon, 
Joigny,  Sens,  and  Toimerre. 

xOKK,  a  marit  co.  of  England,  being  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  in  that  part  of  the 
U.  Kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  c«>. 
Durham,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  the  cos.  of 
Lincoln  (fi-om  which  it  is  separated  bv  the  Hum- 
ber),  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  and  W.  by  Lan- 
caster and  Westmoreland,  and  a  small  part  of 
Chester.  Area,  8,669,510  acres,  of  which  about 
2,500,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  It  is  aivided  into  the  districts  of  the 
North,  East,  and  West  ridings,  being  respec- 
tively as  laiige  as  cos.,  and  each  of  them  having 
its  particular  lord  lieutenant:  there  is  besides  a 
separate  smaller  district  called  the  city  of  York 
and  Ainsty ;  but  the  latter,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
cit^  is  concemed,  has  been  united  to  the  W. 
ridmg.  The  extent  and  population  of  these  dif- 
ferent divisions  are  as  follows : — 


Ana,AerM 

lohab. 
1001 

Pop.  in  1861 

North  Riding    .    . 
East  Riding  .    .    . 
West  Riding.    .    . 
City  and  Ainsty     . 

1,276,820 

711,360 

1,629,890 

52,440 

60,178 

49.109 

816,722 

9,162 

211,109 

274,425 

1,530,007 

46,385 

Owing  to  its  extent  and  various  capacities, 
Yorkshupe  presents  an  epitome  of  the  whole  king- 
dom with  respect  to  surface,  soil,  products,  and 
industry.  Some  of  the  mountains  on  its  W.  bor- 
der, are  among  the  highest  in  the  great  central 
ridge  extending  from  Scotland  S.  to  Uie  middle  of 
Derbyshire ;  and  both  there  and  in  its  N.  division 
are  very  extensive  tracts  of  high,  sterile,  moor 
ground.  In  the  E.  riding  a  large  tract  of  wolds 
extends  from  Flamborough  Head  to  Filey  Head, 
on  the  coast,  to  Pocklington  and  Market  Wigh- 
ton ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  deductions,  York- 
shire contains  a  great  extent  of  the  most  exceUent 
land.  The  vale  of  York,  the  district  of  Cleve- 
land in  the  N.  and  that  of  Holdemess  in  the  SE., 
besides  various  other  extensive  tracts  in  different 
piurts  of  the  co.,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  possessing 
soils  suitable  for  every  purpose,  either  of  arable 
or  stock  husbandry.  The  climate  ia  as  various  as 
the  soU  and  elevation ;  but,  except  on  the  high 
grounds,  it  is  mild  and  early,  and  is  everywhere 
salubrious,  except  on  the  low,  marshy  grounds 
along  the  Humber.  Agriculture  in  a  medium 
state  of  improvement,  not  so  far  advanced  as  in 
Northumberland  or  Lincoln,  but  not  so  backward 
as  in  several  other  cos.  There  is  in  this  respect, 
however,  a  great  difference  in  the  different  ridmgs, 
agriculture  being  in  a  much  more  advanced  state 
in  the  W.  riding  than  in  either  of  the  others.  The 

feneral  rotation  is  there — 1st,  turnips  or  fallow ; 
nd,  barley;  8xd,  seeds;  4th, wheat  Bone  ma- 
nure is  much  used,  but  not  to  so  ereat  an  extent 
as  rape-dust;  the  latter,  however;  is  principally 
used  for  wheat,  the  bone  manure  being  decidedly 
superior  fbr  turnips.  Drainage  is  much  neglected 
in  the  N.  and  E.  riding  In  the  latter  no  system 
is  acted  upon,  except  m  the  wolds,  where  the  ro- 
tation is — 1st,  turnips;  2nd,  barley;  8rd,  seeds; 
4th,  wheat.  In  other  parts  of  this  riding,  and  in 
the  N.  riding,  two  com  crops  not  unfrequently 
follow  in  suqpession,  and  but  few  operations  are 
performed  as  they  ought  to  be.  York  is  more  of  a 
grazing  than  of  an  agricultural  co.    Vast  num- 
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1>ers  of  hor!«c8  arc  bred  in  moat  parts.  Those  in 
the  highest  estimaliun  are  called  Cleveland  bays, 
l»arily  from  the  district  in  which  they  were 
originally  found  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and 
partly  from  their  colour ;  but  they  are  now  very 
widely  diffused.  They  are  in  extensive  demand 
as  carriage-horses.  t)attle  very  various:  they 
consist  mostly  of  the  long-homed  breed;  but 
there  are  considerable  numbers  of  short  horns, 
with  endless  varieties  produced  by  crosses  between 
these  and  other  breeds.  The  Teeswater  and  Hol- 
derness  breeds  are  the  greatest  favourites  with  the 
graziers;  but  the  long  horns,  or  a  cross  between 
them  and  the  short  horns,  are  preferred  by  the 
dairy  farmers.  Yorkshire  supplies  most  of  the 
cows  used  in  the  London  dairies.  Their  average 
yield  of  milk  may  be  estimated  at  from  22  to  24 
quarts  a  day,  but  it  does  not  yield  a  proportional 
quantity  of  butter.  Sheep  of  all  varieties,  and 
stock  verv  large,  supposed  to  amount  to  about 
1,200,000' head,  producing  annually  about  28,000 
packs  of  wool.  Many  hogs  are  kept,  and  York- 
shire hams  are  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Property  in  the  W.  and  N.  ridings  very 
much  subdivided ;  but  in  the  £.  riding  it  is  letis 
subdivided  than  in  most  pArts  of  England,  and 
many  families  in  this  riding  have  held*  their 
estates  for  centuries.  Farms  of  all  sizes,  but  the 
majority  seem  to  be  unusually  smalL  Most  part 
cf  these  farms  are  held  from  year  to  year,  or  by 
tenants  at  will ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
probable  that  this  species  of  tenure,  by  diininish- 
ijig  the  security  of  the  farmer,  has  operated  in  no 
ordinary  degree  to  retard  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment. Farm-houses  and  buildings  for  the  most 
part  rather  indifferent. 

The  W.  riding  of  tliis  co.  stands  in  the  very  first 
rank  as  a  manufacturing  district.  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, Iludderstield,  Halifax,  and  Wakefield  are 
the  great  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture; 
flax-spinning  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Leeds; 
and  the  hardware  manufactures  of  Sheffield  ri^al, 
and  in  some  departments,  as  that  of  cutlen', 
fur  surpass  those  of  Birmingham.  There  are 
extensive  iron-works  at  Rotherham;  and  lat- 
terly the  iron-works  of  Yorkshire  have  made 
considerable  progress.  Cotton  manufactures  have 
been  estAblis<hed  at  Easingwold,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  VV.  riding.  The  manufactures  in  the 
other  ridings  are  but  of  trivial  importance.  The 
valuable  bids  of  coal  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leeds,  ShefHeld,  Bradford,  and  Wakefield  have 
been  the  principal  soturce  of  their  prosperity.  Be- 
sides coal  and  iron,  Yorkshire  has  mmes  of  lead 
and  veins  of  copper;  alum  works  were  established 
near  Whitby  in  the  reign  of  Elixabeth,  and  are 
still  worked  (see  Whitby)  ;  and  there  are  in 
various  places  excellent  limestone  and  freestone 
quarries.  Principal  rivers,  Ouse,  Swale,  Ure, 
Wharfe,  Aire,  Calder,  Don,  Derwent,  Hull,  and 
£sk ;  the  waters  of  all  these,  except  the  last, 
being  poured  into  the  great  eestuary  of  the  Hum- 
ber.  The  canah,  particularly  in  the  W.  riding, 
are  numerous,  being  some  of^  them  of  great  im- 
portance, and  the  principal  towns  are  also  con- 
nected with  railways.  The  co.  is  divided  into 
wapentakes  and  liberties,  and  contains  613  pa- 
rishes. It  sends  39  mems,  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz. 
six  for  the  co.,  being  two  for  each  riding ;  two 
each  for  the  city  of  York  and  the  bors.  of  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Hull,  Beverley,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Don- 
caster,  Pontefract,  Ripon,  Knaresborough,  Mai  ton, 
Kiehmond,  and  Scarborough;  and  one  each  for 
the  bora,  of  Huddersfield,  Whitby,  Wakefield, 
Northallerton,  and  Tliirsk.  Registered  electors 
for  the  N.  riding,  15,438    in  1865;    for  the  E. 


riding,  7,400;  and  for  the  W.  riding,  40.6§o  m 
1865.  The  gross  annual  value  of  real  property 
assessed  to  income-tax,  in  1862,  was — for  the 
North  riding,  1,487,566^;  for  the  East  riding, 
1,286,774/.;  and  for  the  West  riding,  3,964,820L 

YORK  (an.  Eboracttm),  an  ancient  and  cele- 
brated city  of  England,  being,  under  the  Romans, 
the  cap.  of  Britain,  and  at  present  the  second  dty 
of  the  kingdom  in  respect  of  rank,  though  not  of 
importance.  It  is  a  county  of  itself,  and  a  parL 
and  mun.  bor.,  locally  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  CO.  York,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  N.,  E.,  and  W.  ridings ;  on  the  Ouse, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Foss,  22  m.  NE.  Leeds 
33  m.  NW.  Hull,  170  m.  NNW.  London,  and  160 
m.  SSE.  Edinbtugh,  on  the  Great  Northern  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  pari  city,  45,385  in  1861.  The 
city  Lb  inclosed  by  its  ancient  walls,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Edward  I.,  about  1280; 
they  are  flanked  with  numerous  towers,  and  hav- 
ing* been  repaired  and  renovated  in  1831,  form  a 
deTightful  promenade.  They  are  pierced  by  five 
principal  gates,  termed  bars^  and  by  five  smaller 
gat«8,  or  posterns,  some  of  the  former  being  re- 
markable structures.  The  Ouse  and  the  Foes  tra- 
verse the  interior  of  the  city,  uniting  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity. The  Foss  is  crossed  by  four  bridges,  and 
the  Ouse  by  a  single  bridge,  a  handsome  structure 
of  three  aiirches,  constructed  between  1810  and 
1820,  at  a  cost  of  80,000^  The  span  of  the 
central  arch  is  75  ft.,  that  of  the  other  arches 
65  ft.  each ;  the  total  width  of  the  bridge  within 
the  parapet  is  40  ft.  A  new  iron  bridge  leads 
from  Lendal  on  the  one  side  to  the  railway  station 
on  the  other ;  it  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  35,000/1 
Handsome  flights  of  steps  at  each  end  conduct  to 
spacious  quad's  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  calletl 
tne  King  s  and  Queen's  staiths,  to  which  vessels 
of  90  tons  ma^  be  moored. 

York  consists  of  several  parallel  lines  of 
thoroughfare,  running  N.  and  S.,  crossed  by  others, 
which  are  generally  shorter  and  more  irregular,  in 
an  opposite  direction.  The  principal  of  the  former, 
nearly  2  m.  in  length,  consists  of  Bootham,  Peter- 
gate,  Coll  iergate,  Walmgate,  with  their  continua- 
tions. The  line  crocking  it,  and  composed  of 
Micklegate,  Ouscigate,  Pavement,  St.  SaviouvV 
^ate,  is  almost  as  long.  In  the  centre  of  the  dty 
IS  a  fine  broad  open  space  called  Parliament  Street, 
terminating  at  one  end  in  Sampson  Square ;  and 
at  the  other  end  in  the  Pavement,  the  site  of  the 
com,  poultry,  and  other  markets ;  and  wool  and 
leather  fairs  are  held  in  Peaseholme  Green,  an 
open  space  in  the  E.  part  of  the  city.  There  are 
a  few  other  open  spaces  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
as  St  Helen's  Square ;  but  none  of  them  deserve 
any  particular  notice.  York  has  been  much  im- 
proved and  modernised  of  late  vears,  but  it  still 
preserves  an  air  of  antiquity  in  its  narrow  stieeta 
and  old-fashioned  houses.  '  Manv  of  the  latter 
formerly  overhung  the  streets,  the  upper  stories 
projecting  beyond  the  lower ;  but  a  good  manv  of 
these  have  been  taken  down,  and  buildings  in  a 
modem  style  have  been  erected  in  their  stead. 
Some  of  the  streets  also  have  been  widened,  and 
the  city  generally  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas.  In  consequence  of  the  rise  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  increasing  importance  of  many  of 
the  large  towns  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  greater  fa- 
cilities of  communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  York  no  longer  enjoys  that 
pre-eminence  in  the  N.  she  possess^  in  the  earlier 
part  of  last  century.  Still,  however,  she  is  not 
declining  in  any  respect ;  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
increasing  in  size.  In  the  outskirts  many  sub- 
stantial and  even  superior  buildings  have  been 
recently  erected ;  and  the  city  is  extending  itself 
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nearly  in  an  eqnal  degree  in  almost  all  directions. 
To  the  NE.  of  the  town  was  formerly  an  open 
space  known  by  the  name  of  Heworth  Moor.  In 
1817  this  was  enclosed ;  and  in  this  neighbourhood 
a  great  number  of  substantial  and  excellent 
houses  have  been  built  since  the  period  of  the  en- 
closure. Here  also  many  market  gardens  are 
cultivated ;  and  altogether  the  district  is  thriving 
and  populous,  and  presents  undoubted  testimony 
of  progressive  and  prosperous  industry.  On  the 
W.  of  the  Ouse  along  the  road  from  Leeds  to  the 
*Micklegate'  are  several  good  houses,  many  of 
which  have  been  recently  built,  and  are  occupied 
chiefly  by  persons  who  have  either  retired  from 
business,  or  are  engaged  in  business  in  the  older 
part  of  the  town ;  the  numlier  of  these  houses  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  parishes  beyond  the 
Foss,  through  which  the  road  to  Hull  passes,  con- 
tain for  the  most  part  a  pop.  of  a  poor  description. 
York  minster,  or  cathedral,  is  the  finest  edifice 
of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  stands  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  city,  and,  except  on  its  N.  side,  where 
a  considerable  space  of  ground  has  been  cleared, 
is  closely  hemmed  in  by  mean-looking  buildings. 
The  present  edifice,  said  to  have  been  raised  on 
the  site  of  a  church  (Mginally  founded  by  Edwin 
king  of  Northumberland,  in  the  7th  century,  was 
principally  erected  during  the  18th  and  14tn  cen- 
turies. It  is  without  cloisters,  and  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross;  consisting  internally  of  a  nave 
with  two  aisles;  a  transept,  with  aisles  and  a 
lantern  in  the  centre;  a  choir,  with  aisles,  and 
vestries  or  chapels  on  the  S.  side ;  and  a  chapter- 
house, with  a  vestibule,  on  the  N.  side.  Its  prin- 
cipal measurements  are  as  follow: — length,  in- 
ternally, 524^  ft.  (being  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  cathedral  in  England,  except  Winchester)*; 
internal  length  of  transept,  222  ft. ;  length  of  nave, 
264  ft ;  do.  of  choir,  131  ft. ;  height  of  both,  99  ft. ; 
breadth  of  nave,  109  ft. ;  height  of  great  tower, 
234  ft.;  height  of  W.  towers,  each  196  ft.  This 
magnificent  structure  has  a  portion  of  all  the  styles 
of  English  architecture ;  but  the  Norman  only 
appears  in  a  fine  crypt,  under  a  part  of  the  choir, 
which  reduces  the  general  appearance  to  the  three 
later  styles :  of  these,  the  transepts  are  early  Eng- 
lish ;  the  nave'  and  arches  supporting  the  great 
tower  are  decorated ;  and  the  choir  and  upper  part 
of  the  great  tower  are  perpendicular.  The  W. 
front  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  cathedral 
of  Kheimsfor  richness,  and  beauty  of  architectural 
design.  It  is  divided  into  3  compartments,  by  2 
massive  graduated  buttresses  ennched  on  every 
face  with  tabernacle-work,  and  the  elevated 
battlemented  gable  is  covered  vrith  ornamental 
tracery  of  the  most  florid  kind.  There  are  3  en- 
trances in  this  front ;  over  the  central  of  which 
is  the  unrivalled  W.  window,  divided  into  8  por- 
tions by  upright  mullions,  which  in  the  upper  part 
beautifully  diverge  into  the  leafy  tracery  peculiar 
to  the  14th  oentiiry.  The  magnificent  towers 
which  flank  this  side' exactly  correspond ;  they  are 
supported  by  buttresses,  and  have  at  their  summits 
8  crocket ed  pinnacles  connected  by  a  battlement. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  \V.  front  is  filled  with 
niches,  but  these,  with  few  exceptions,  are  empty. 
The  S.  side,  though  finished  less  elaborately  than 
the  W.  front,  is  very  imposing.  The  porch  in  the 
S.  transept  is  the  usual  entrance  to  the  church, 
and  is  deeply  recessed  by  numerous  mouldings ; 
over  it  is  a  beautiful  marygold  window,  and  the 

fable  is  surmounted  by  an  enriched  pinnacle, 
'he  N.  side  is  in  a  similar  style  to  the  S.,  though 
finished  in  a  plainer  manner:  and  in  its  transept 
is  the  remarkable  stained  glass  window  termed 
the  '  five  sisters.'  The  E.,  like  the  W.  front,  is  in 
three  grand  divisions,  separated  by  buttresses,  the 


central  of  which  is  wholly  occupied  by  a  map- 
nificent  window.  Like  the  W.  front  also,  it  in 
covered  with  niches,  though  only  a  very  few  of 
the  statues  formerly  occupying  them  now  exist. 
On  this  front  the  mfluence  of  time  is  very  per- 
ceptible. The  central  tower,  234  fl.  in  height,  is 
probably  unfinished.  It  has  two  laige  windows, 
with  two  tiers  of  mullions,  in  each  of  its  four  sides. 
But  it  wants  a  spire ;  and,  when  contrasted  with 
the  W.  towers,  has  a  heavy  appearance. 

The  interior  of  the  minster  corresponds  in  beauty 
and  grandeur  with  the  exterior.  A  careful  rnstu- 
ration  of  the  cathedral  in  most  of  its  parts  had 
been  completed,  when,  on  the  2nd  February,  1829, 
it  was  set  on  fire  by  a  lunatic ;  the  confiagratioii 
thence  ensuing  destroyed  the  fine  organ,  and  all 
the  woodwork  and  roof  of  the  choir.  Another  de- 
structive fire  broke  out  on  the  20th  May,  1840,  in 
the  SW.  tower,  by  which  its  fine  ring  of  10  bells 
and  the  clock,  with  part  of  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
were  burnt.  These  injuries,  however,  were  com- 
pletely repaired;  the  choir  was  renovated  after 
the  fire  of  1829,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
R.  Smirke.  The  new  roof  is  wholly  constructeti 
of  teak,  presented  bv  government ;  and  is  covered 
with  lead  procured  from  the  mines  of  the  Green- 
wich hospital  estates.  The  remarkable  stone 
screen,  which  separates  the  choir  firom  the  nave, 
stands  in  its  original  position,  and  is  of  a  most 
goigeous  and  florid  style,  ornamented  with  fifteen 
statues  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  William  I. 
to  Henry  YI.,  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  are  of 
ancient  sculpture.  The  new  oigan,  placed  above 
the  screen,  and  presented  by  the  late  Eari  of  Scar- 
borough, is  of  the  most  superb  description,  and 
has  some  pipes  32  ft.  in  length.  A  great  deal  of 
fine  stained  glass,  many  sculptured  coats  of  arms, 
and  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  archbishops  of  York, 
attract  notice  in  the  interior;  though,  on  the 
whole,  this  cathedral  is  less  rich  in  monuments 
than  many  others  in  the  kingdom.  From  the  K. 
transept,  a  vestibule  leads  to  the  chapter-house ; 
this  is  an  octagonal  building,  63  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  67  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  supported  on  the  out- 
side by  eight  massive  buttresses.  *  The  more  mi- 
nutely,' says  Hickman  (Gothic  Architecture,  p. 
265),  *  this  magnificent  edifice  is  examined,  tiie 
more  will  its  great  value  appear.  The  simplicity 
and  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great 
richness  of  the  nave,  and  the  very  great- chastity 
of  design  and  harmony  of  composition  of  the  choir 
and  great  tower,  renaer  the  building  more  coni- 
plet^y  one  whole  than  any  of  our  mixed  cathe- 
drals; while  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  early 
character  of  the  chapter-house,  and  its  approach, 
forms  a  valuable  link  to  unite  the  early  English 
transepts  and  the  decorated  nave.  This  chapter- 
house is  by  far  the  finest  polygonal  room  without 
a  central  pier  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  delicacy 
and  variety  of  its  details  are  nearly  unequalled. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 'the  dean  and 
chapter  for  their  careful  restoration  of  every  de- 
cayed portion.  By  this  restoration  the  whole  of 
the  W.  front  may  be  considered  in  as  good  a  state 
as  when  first  erected;  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  S.  side  is  also  restored.'  The  vestries  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  church  contain,  among  many  other 
antiquities,  a  chair  in  which  several  of  the  Saxon 
kings  were  crowned,  and  which  is  said  to  be  older 
than  the  cathedral  itself;  and  the  drinking  horn 
of  Ulphus,  a  Saxon  prince  of  Deira,  presented  to 
the  cathedral  in  1036,  with  a  laige  extent  of 
country  to  the  £.  of  York,  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  see.  The  library  is  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  cathedral  on  the  N.  side.  The  chapter  con- 
sists of  a  dean  and  4  canons  residentiary,  sharing 
an  income  of  1,352/.  a  year,  and  26  prebendarioa 
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hnving  separate  revenvea.  The  archbp.  of  York 
has  the  title  of  primate  of  England,  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  crowning  the  queen-consort,  and  eocle- 
siastical  authority  over  the  pro>ince  of  York, 
comprising  the  aeea  of  York,  Durham,  Carlisle, 
Chester,  Ripon,  and  Sodor  and  Man. 

Previously  to  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houaes  by  Ilenry  VIIl.,  besides  17  chapels,  16 
hospitals,  and  9  religious  houses,  there  were  in 
this  city  41  par.  churches,  but  of  these  last  only 
23  now  remam.  Manv  of  these  would  be  worthy 
of  notice  elsewhere,  but  thev  sink  into  insig- 
nificance after  the  cathedral  St.  Michael-li^ 
Belfrey,  in  the  minster  yard,  is  the  largest  and 
roost  elegant,  and  with  St.  Martin's  in  Conev 
Street,  is  in  the  late  perpendicular  style.  Ail 
Saints,  North  Street,  and  St  Mary's,  Castle-gate, 
have  towers  and  lofty  spires,  and  are  mostly  pa- 
pcndicular  with  some  earlier  portions ;  St.  Denis, 
St.  I^wrenoe,  and  St.  Margaret,  have  good  Nor- 
man doors,  with  portions  of  later  date ;  and  St. 
Mary  Bishop-hill,  the  elder,  has  portions  of  good 
early  English  and  decorated  work,  amid»t  va- 
rious alterations  and  insertions.  In  manv  of  the 
churches  are  considerable  quantities  of  old  stained 
glass.  All  Saints  in  the  Pavement  is  of  very 
ancient  foundation,  and  its  N.  side  is  almost 
whoUy  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Eboraeumf  though 
other  narts  of  the  edifice  are  quite  modem.  A 
large  lamp  still  preserved  here  used  to  be  hung 
at  the  summit  of  this  building,  as  a  1)eacon  for 
travellers  at  night  through  the  forest  of  Galtres, 
which  extended  from  Bootham-bar  a  consider- 
able distance  N.  of  the  city.  Moat  of  the  livings 
of  these  churches  are  rectories  or  vicarages  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown  or  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
York. 

The  remains  of  St  Mary's  Abbey,  originally 
founded  by  William  Kufus  in  1088,  and  refounded 
in  1270  for  black  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
are  very  interesting.  The  abbot  was  mitred,  and 
had  a  seat  in  parliament ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  amounted 
to  2,0852.  1$.  StLa,  year.  The  buildings  were  for 
the  most  part  destroyed,  between  1701  and  1717, 
and  their  materials  used  for  rebuilding  the  castle 
of  York  and  St.  Olave's  church,  and  repairing 
Beverley  minster.  Almost  the  only  parts  remain- 
ing are  *a  gatewav,  and  the  N.  wall  of  the  abbey 
church,  871  ft.  in  length,  having  fine  light  Gothic 
window-arches,  with  highly  finished  carved  capi- 
tals. The  remaining  part  of  the  church  furnishes 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  tran- 
sitions from  early  English  to  decorated  that  re- 
main for  examination ;  but  being  entirely  exposed, 
it  i»  fast  decaying.  The  abbey  had  an  extensive 
and  strongly*  fortified  precinct  without  the  an- 
cient walls  of  the  city ;  and  some  of  its  walls  and 
towers,  forming  an  extraneous  portion  of  the  old 
city  defences,  may  still  be  seen  between  Bootham- 
bar  and  the  Ouse.  The  remains  of  St.  William's 
College,  founded  by  Henrv  VI.,  exist  in  a  street 
near  the  cathedraL  St.  William's  chapel  stood 
on  the  old  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  and  was  con- 
sequently taken  down  with  that  structure.  The 
cloisters  of  St.  Leonard's  and  St.  Peter's  hospitals, 
curious  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  time 
of  William  I.  and  II.,  are  now  used  as  wine  vaults, 
'ihe  dissenters,  who  form  a  numerous  and  re- 
spectable body  in  York,  have  at  least  a  dozen 
places  of  worship,  the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Pres- 
byterian (Unitarian)  chapel,  in  St.  Saviour-gate. 
The  Wesleyans  have  an  elegant  new  chapel  in 
the  same  street,  with  a  massive  Ionic  portico, 
liesides  three  other  chapels.  The  Independents 
have  two  chapels,  one  of  which  (Salem  Chapel), 
eriH!tcd  at  the  end  of  St.  Saviour-gate,  is  a  large 


and  handsome  edifice.  There  are  also  meeting 
houses  for  Primitive  and  other  Methodists,  and 
Friends;  a  fine  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  a  nunneir, 
and  chapel  outaide  Micklo^te-bar. 

York  Castle,  towards  the  S.  extzemi^  of  the 
city,  between  the  Ouse  and  Foas,  near  thdr  con- 
fluence^ occupies  a  space  of  nearlv  4  acres.  It 
was  originally  built  by  William  the  Conqoeror, 
who  also  erected  another  fortress,  at  York,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ouse.  But  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  original  structure  of  the  castle  re- 
mains, except  Clifford's  Tower,  a  keep  added  bj 
the  Conqueror  to  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and 
erected  upon  an  artificial  mound,  which  had  pro- 
bably served  for  the  site  of  a  Roman  fortress. 
York  Castle,  which  was  long  garrisoned  for  the 
kin^  in  the  civil  wars,  is  not  now  a  defensive 
mihtary  poet,  but  has  been  converted  into  the  oo. 
prison  and  haU.  The  basilica,  or  co.  hall,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  great  area,  is  entered  by  a  portico, 
supported  by  Ionic  columns,  and  internally  di- 
vided into  civil  and  criminal  courts,  with  hand- 
some rooms,  for  the  use  of  the  grand  and  petit 
juries,  and  counseL  The  building,  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  area,  which  is  uniform  in  design  with  the 
court-house,  is  chieflv  appropriated  to  female  pri- 
soners. Between  1821  and  1836,  a  new  pn:MiQ 
was  built  here,  at  an  expense  of  203,530^  on  the 
panopticon  principle,  with  8  airing  courts,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  a  lofty  stone  walL  35 
ft.  high.  The  city  gaol  and  house  of  correction 
is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Ouse;  its  outer  wall 
encloses  an  area  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
in  circuit:  it  is  appropriated  partly  to  prisoners 
before  triaL  Near  it  is  the  vetms  banimm,  or  old 
baile,  a  mound  corresponding  ^-ith  that  on  which 
Clifford's  Tower  is  built,  havmg  probably  had  the 
same  origin  and  purpose. 

Most  of  the  other  edifices,  of  public  interest,  are 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  cit^.  The  mansion-house,  a 
large  and  handsome  edifice,  erected  in  1725,  has 
in  front  a  rustic  basement  supporting  an  Ionic 
colonnade,  with  a  pediment  on  which  are  the  arms 
of  the  city.  The  state-room,  49^  ft  in  length  by 
27|  ft.  in  breadth,  has  paintings  of  William  III., 
George  II.  and  IV.,  and  of  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  The  guildhall,  behind  this  edifice, 
built  in  1446,  comprises  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
halls  in  the  kingdom,  96  ft.  in  length,  48  ft.  in 
width,  and  29^  ft  in  height,  the  roof  being  sup- 
ported bv  10  octagon  pillars  on  stone  bases.  In 
the  windows  ara  some  fine  specimens  of  stained 
glass,  and  over  the  entrance  is  a  full-length  statue 
of  George  II.  In  this  hall,  the  lords-president  of 
the  north  formcrlv  held  their  court;  and  here  also 
the  Scotch  received  the  200,000^  paid  them  by 
I)arliament  for  the  assbtance  they  anorded  against 
Charles  I.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  the  city 
assize  and  sessions  court,  and  adjoining,  are  the 
council  chambers  of  the  corporation.  The  assem- 
bly-rooms were  erected,  by  subscription,  in  1730, 
and  are  entered  under  a  portico,  resting  upon 
light  stone  columns,  supporting  a  balustrade. 
The  walb  are  supported  by  44  fight  and  elegant 
Corinthian  columns,  with  a  beautiful  oomice,  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  being  of  the  composite 
order,  and  richly  adorned.  The  rooms  are  lighted 
by  44  windows.  The  grand  assembly-room  is 
constructed  from  a  design  by  Palladio,  and  mea- 
sures 112  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  40  ft  in  height  It 
was  useil  for  concerts  till  about  1825,  when,  being 
found  too  small,  a  magnificent  concert-hall  ad- 
ioining  was  built  95  ft  in  length,  60  ft  in 
oreadtti,  and  45  ft  in  height  capable  of  con- 
taining 1,700  personfi,  400  being  accommodated 
in  a  gallery  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars.  It  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  much 
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elegance ;  its  cost,  including  the  purchase  of  the 
ground,  amounted  to  9,400l  The  theatre,  built 
by  Tate  Wilkmson,  in  1765,  and  recently  altered 
externally  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  is  extremely 
commodious.  The  Yorkshire  Philosophical  So^ 
dety,  founded  in  1822,  obtained,  in  1826,  a  grant 
of  3  acres  of  land,  part  of  the  site  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  fix)m  government,  for  a  suitable  building 
and  botanic  garden.  The  museum,  built  between 
1827  and  1830,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  with  a  front 
towards  the  Ouse,  200  it.  in  length,  and  has  a 
spacious  hall,  a  library,  a  theatre  for  lectures, 
with  large  collections  in  geology,  mineralogy, 
zoology, 'comparative  anatomy,  and  a  chemical 
laboratory.  The  affairs  of  the  society  are  con- 
ducted by  a  council  of  12  members,  and  officers 
elected  once  a  year.  The  York  Subscription  Li- 
brary, with  17,000  vols.,  occupies  a  spacious  suite 
of  rooms  in  SL  Leonard's  Place :  it  is  supported 
by  about  400  members. 

Outside  Monk-bar  is  the  co.  hospital,  founded 
in  1749  by  Lady  Hastings,  with  an  income  of 
about  1,4007.  a  year.  The  building  has  a  front 
of  75  ft,  by  a  depth  of  90  ft*,  and  encloses  a  court 
measuring*  26  ft.  by  85  fL  It  is  well  kept,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  100  patients.  Without 
Bootham-bar  is  a  lunatic  as^'lum,  built  by  sub- 
scription in  1777,  3  storeys  m  height,  having  a 
front  182  ft.  in  length,  with  extensive  grounds ; 
and  about  1  m.  from  the  city  is  the  Retreat,  an 
establishment  of  a  similar  nature  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  society  of  Quakers.  Here,  also, 
is  a  dispensary,  founded  in  1788;  an  eye  infir- 
mary, established  in  1831,  and  various  medical 
and' other  charities  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  educational  establishments  are  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale,  at  least  in  so  far  as  elementary  and 
the  more  ordinary  branches  of  instruction  are 
concerned.  A  masters'  school,  in  connection  with 
the  York  Diocesan  Society,  occupies  the  extensive 
premises  in  Monkgate,  formerly  used  as  the  Uni- 
tarian college.  This  last,  the*  chief  seminary  of 
the  Unitarians  in  England,  was  removed  from 
Manchester  to  York  in  1803,  but  has  lately  been 
again  removed  to  Manchester.  Here  also  are 
national  schools,  established  in  1812,  in  which 
above  700  children  of  both  sexes  are  educated ; 
British  schools  for  about  200  boysi  and  300  girls ; 
the  blue  coat  boys  and  grey  coat  girls'  schools, 
established  in  1705,  having  an  income  of  about 
l,500t  a  year;  Haughton's  charity  school,  for  the 
education  of  20  poor  children  of*  the  par.  of  St 
Crux;  the  spinning  school,  established  by  two 
ladies  in  1782,  where  about  60  girls  are  instructed 
in  reading,  knitting,  and  sewing,  and  principally 
clothed ;  with  Sunday  schools. 

Bishopsthorpe  palace,  the  seat  of  the  archbishop, 
is  about  3  m.  S£.  from  the  city.  The  grounds  of 
the  last  are  frequently  resorted  to  in  summer  by 
the  inhabe.,  whose  principal  public  promenade  in 
the  city  is  the  New  Walk,  a  gravelled  terrace 
planted  with  elms,  extending  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  castle  for  nearly  1  m.  along  the 
Ouse. 

The  city  of  York  claims  to  be  a  corporation  by 

frescription.  Its  earliest  extant  charter  is  one  of 
lenry  II.,  without  date ;  but  its  governing 
charters,  before  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  were 
of  the  16th  Charles  II.  and  the  10th  Geo.  IV. 
By  the  latter,  the  corporation  ofiicers  were  the 
mayor,  12  aldermen,  the  2  acting  and  the  former 
sheriffs,  the  recorder,  city  counsel,  town  clerk, 
coroners,  and  72  common  councilmen,  who  sat,  as 
in  London,  in  two  separate  courts.  All  the  cor- 
porate officers  were  freemen,  the  freedom  of  the 
city  being  acquired  by  birth  or  apprenticeship  to 
a  Irceman  within  the  city  liberty,  and  by  gift  or 


purchase  from  the  upper  house,  the  price  of  pur- 
chase varying  from  25t  to  150/.  Under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  bor.  is  divided  into  G 
wards,  and  is  governed  bv  a  mayor,  recorder,  12 
aldermen,  and  36  councillors,  6  from  each  ward. 
The  chief  magistrate  has  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor, 
conferred  by  Richard  IL,  in  1389,  which  title  he 
consequently  enjoyed  before  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  metropolis.  York  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  in  the  49th  of  Hen.  III.,  and  has  continued 
to  do  so  regularly  from  the  time  of  Edw.  I.,  the 
right  of  election  having  been  formerly  vested  in 
the  corporation  and  freemen.  Reg.  electors  4,620 
in  1861.  The  election  for  the  N.  riding  of  the  co. 
of  York  is  held  here.  Courts  of  assize  for  the  co. 
and  the  city  are  also  held  here  twice  a  year, 
besides  quarter  sessions,  a  court  of  pleas,  and  petty 
sessions  twice  a  week ;  and  there  were  formerly 
several  other  courts,  now  obsolete.  The  corp.  of 
York  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Ainsty, 
a  large  district  comprising  about  35  towns  and 
villages,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  till  a  late  act 
annexed  the  Ainsty  to  the  W.  riding  of  the  co. 

Under  the  Romans,  York  was,  no  doubt,  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  N.  part  of  the  island, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  some  com*- 
mercial  importance  iu  the  time  of  Edw.  III.,  who 
established  a  woollen  manufacture  in  the  city, 
which  continued  to  flourish  for  a  lengthened 
period.  At  present  its  trade  is  comparatively 
small;  and  the  largest  amount  of  capital  noweni- 
ployed  in  any  one  branch  by  the  citizens  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  (Irug*  trade.  Considerable 
business  has,  however,  been  done  latterly  in  the 
iron  trade,  and  there  are  several  laige  foundries : 
printing,  brewing,  and  comb  making  are  also 
extensively  earned  on.  The  glass  manufacture 
was  established  at  York  at  a  somewhat  early 
period  ;  and  phials  and  fiint  glass  wares  are  still 
made  here.  Linen  cloth,  sacking,  twine,  leather, 
gloves,  jewellery,  paper-hangings,  fringe,  musical 
mstruments,  brass  wares,  and  tobacco  pipes,  are 
among  the  other  goods  made  at  York.  Many 
guilds  or  trading  companies  fonnerly  existed,  but 
all  of  them  except  three  af >pear  to  be  dissolved. 
The  Company  of^  Merchant  Adventurers  of  York 
is  an  ancient  corporation  by  prescription,  now 
consisting  of  about  120  members,  under  a  governor 
and  deputy-governor,  having  property  yielding 
200/.  a  yeajr,  with  a  chapel  and  hall  and  a  hospital 
in  Fossgate.  The  Merchant  Tailors'  Company, 
incorporated  by  charter  14  Chas.  II.,  consists  of 
from  30  to  35  members,  with  exclusive  priveleges 
in  the  city,  and  an  income  of  136/.  a  year.  The 
other  company  is  the  Goldsmiths',  authorised  by 
act  of  parbament  The  Ouse  trustees  have  lately 
spent  large  sums  on  the  improvement  of  the  river 
navigation ;  and  steamers  now  ply  to  and  from 
Hull  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Coals  are  brought 
to  the  town  by  water  and  by  railway.  A  decided 
increase  of  trade  has  been  experienced  since  the 
completion  of  the  railways,  by  which  York  com- 
municates with  Newcastle,  Durham,  and  Carlisle 
northward,  and  with  Leeds,  Hull,  the  Liverpool 
lines,  and  other  parts  to  the  S.  The  York  station 
of  these  railways  is  an  elegant  building,'  immedi- 
ately within  the  waUs  near  Micklegate.  Large 
sales  of  cattle  and  horses  take  place  at  fairs  held 
here  once  a  fortnight,  besides  which  there  are 
monthly  fairs  for  leather;  many  others  in  the 
year  for  flax  and  wooL  Markets,  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays ;  the  latter  chiefly  for  com.  A  new 
cattle  market  was  opened  in  1828  outside  Fisher- 
gate.  Races,  which  are  extremely  well  attended, 
a  held  three  times  a  year  on  Knavesmire,  a  large 
plain  about  1  m.  S.  from  the  city,  where  iu  a 
spacious  grand  jstand. 
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Antiquities  and  Histuty. — ^York.  though  suc- 
cessively the  residence  of  Hadrian,  Severus,  Gcta 
and  Caracallat  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  has  few  striking  Koman 
antiquities.  Such  as  do  exist  comprise  a  remark- 
able multangular  tower,  a  long  wall,  with  altars, 
jMtenB,  tombs,  monuments,  and  the  foundations  of 
ancient  buildings.  The  palatium  of  the  Koman 
emperors  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  several 
acres  near  the  cathedral,  extending  from  Christ 
Church  through  all  the  space  between  Goodram- 
gate  and  St.  Andrewgate  to  Aldwark.  Not  far 
from  this,  in  SL  Cuthbert's  cemetery,  many 
Roman  sepulchral  remains  have  been  found. 
Outside  Micklegate-bar,  a  Roman  vault,  with  a 
perfect  skeleton,  was  opened  in  1807;  and  a  tes- 
selated  pavement  was  discovered  within  the  same 
bar  in  1814.  Severus  died  at  York  a.  d.  212; 
and  his  funeral  obsequies  would  appear  to  have 
been  performed  on  some  heights  a  little  W.  of  the 
city,  still  called  Severus'  hiUs.  Constantius,  who 
died  in  307,  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  par.  church  of'^  St.  Helen's.  Under 
the  Saxons,  York  was  successively  the  capital  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Northumberland  and  Deira.  It 
was  taken  and  its  neighbourhood  devastated  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1069.  Several  parlia- 
ments have  been  held  in  fork,  the  first  being  that 
summoned  by  Henry  II.  in  1160.  In  1640,  Hen. 
YIII.  established  in' this  city  an  officer  called  the 
Lord  President  of  the  North,  and  a  council  with 
very  extensive  powers,  which  existed  till  the  civil 
wars,  when  York  was  frequently  a  principal  station 
and  residence  of  Charles  I.;'  it,  however,  sur- 
rendered to  the  parliament  in  1644. 

York,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  Pennsylvania, 
cap.  CO.  York,  on  a  creek  flowing  into  Chesa- 

gpake  Bay,  and  on  the  railroad  between  Harris- 
uigh  and  Baltimore,  40  m.  N.  by  W.  the 
latter.  Pop.  6,863  in  1860.  York  is  an  agreeable 
and  flourishing  toMrn,  in  a  rich,  agricultural  dis- 
trict. It  is  constructed  mostlv  of  brick,  and 
has  some  good  buildings,  including  numerous 
churches,  an  episcopal  academy,  court,  market, 
and  almshouses.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  agricul- 
tural produce. 

YOUGHALL,  a  pari  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  co,  Cork,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  nstuary  of  the  Bhickwater,  immediately 
within  its  mouth,  27  m.  £.  by  N.  Cork,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  6,828  in 
1861.  The  town  is  built  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
along  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  and  consists  princi- 
pally of  a  main  street,  extending  for  about  1  m. 
parallel  to  the  strand,  and  of  various  other  smaller 
streets  and  lanes.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls ;  and  these  in  part  remain,  and  form,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  W.,  the  boundary  of  the 
town.  The  principal  public  building  is  the  parish 
church,  a  large  Gothic  edifice :  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  one  of  the 
windows  of  which  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
quite  entire,  'i'he  churchyard  is  interspersed 
with  lime  and  other  trees ;  and,  like  everything 
else  abuut  Youghall,  has  many  remnants  of 
antiquity,  old  tombs,  old  ivied,  moss-grown 
stones,  and  luxuriant  weeds.  The  town  has  also 
a  chapel  of  ease,  several  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  meeting-houses  for  various  classes  of  dis- 
senters, an  infirmary,  a  dispensary,  a  barrack  for 
infantry,  numerous  public  schools,'  a  convent,  tiie 
college,  now  in  a  neglected  state,  the  property  of 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  a  court-house,  custom- 
house, fever  and  lying-in  hosiutals.  The  house 
occupied  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  still  preserved 
in  good  repair,  and  with  but  little  change. 
Youghall  sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. ;  and 
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it  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  from 
the  aera  of  the  Union  downwards.  Registered 
electors  237  in  1865.  Under  the  Irish  Municipal 
Reform  Act^  8  &  4  Victoria,  cap.  108,  the  corpora- 
tion is  extinct,  and  the  corporate  property  baa 
been  vested  in  oommissionerB. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  inconnder- 
able,  consisting  only  of  small  potteries  and  brick- 
works. It  is  too  near  Cork  to  nave  much  foreign 
trade ;  but  owing  to  its  situation  on  a  fine  navi- 
gable river,  it  is  the  emporium  of -a  considerable 
tract  of  country.  The  great  arucles  of  export 
consist  of  grain  and  meal,  provisions,  cattle,  and 
pigs.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  timber 
and  coal.  The  bar  at  the  river's  mouth  has  only 
4  ft  water  at  ebb  tide,  and  it  is  inaccessible  for 
vessels  drawing  more  than  12  or  18  ft.  water, 
except  at  high  sprin^fs.  Youghall  is  included  in 
the  port  of  0>rk,  but  its  shipping  is  inconsiderable. 
The  beach  is  tine,  and  the  town  is  well  fitted  for 
sea-bathing;  though,  in  this  respect,  bat  little 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  its  capabilities.  It 
is  believed,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  potato  cultivation  in  Ireland 
dates  from  1610,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  a 
few  to  be  planted  on  his  estate  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  town. 

YPRES  (Flem.  Fpem),  a  fortified  town  of  Bel- 
gium, prov.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  arrond.  and  two 
cants.,  on  the  Yperlee,  29  m.  SW.  Bruges,  and 
16  m.  NNE.  Lille,  on  the  railway  from  Brussels 
to  Dunkerque.  Pop.  16,709  in  1860.  In  the  14th 
century  Ypres  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  equal 
in  pop.  and  importance  to  Bruges.  It  is  well 
built,  and  like  most  towns  in  Flanders,  it  has  ex- 
tensive water  communications,  being  connected 
by  canals  with  Nienport,  and  Bruges.  The  court- 
house and  cloth-hall  occupy  a  vast  Gothic  build- 
ing of  the  14th  century,  surmounted  by  a  fine 
tower.  The  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  baa  a 
painting  attributed  to  Van  Eyck ;  and  the  tomb 
of  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and  founder  of  the 
sectofJansenists  in  the  17th  century.  There  are 
several  other  churches  and  chapels,  4  hospitals, 
an  exchange,  and  a  royal  college.  Ypres  was  for- 
merly famous  for  its  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  and  the  fabric  called  dkqxr  (origi- 
nally (TYprea)  derives  its  name  from  having  been 
originally  made  in  this  town.  Linen  yam  and 
lace  are  now  the  principal  articles  manufactured  ; 
but  there  are  still  some  woollen  and  linen  cloth 
factories  at  Ypres,  with  tanneries,  bleaching  and 
dyeing- houses,  one  or  more  salt-refineries,  ^pres 
expenenced  many  reverses  in  the  wars  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  Under  the  French  it  was  the 
cap.  de'p.  Lys. 

YRIEX  (ST.),  a  town  of  Fiance,  dA>.  Hante- 
Yienne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loue,  a  tributary  of 
the  Isle,  21  m.  SSW.  Limoges,  on  the  railway 
from  Limoges  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  7,613  in  1861. 
The  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery  founded 
here  in  the  6th  century ;  and  is  old  and  ill  built. 
It  has  a  collegiate  church,  a  curious  Gothic  edifice 
of  the  r2th  century,  4  other  par.  churches,  an 
hospital,  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  and  a 
society  of  agriculture,  with  manufactures  of  wool- 
len stuffs,  linen  yam,  and  porcelain,  and  12  annual 
fairs.  Here  are  some  iron  works,  and  works  for 
the  preparation  of  antimony:  all  the  porcelain 
clay  used  in  the  china-manufactory  of  Sevres 
comes  from  St,  Yriex. 

YSSENGEAUX,  a  town  of  France,  d<^.  Haute- 
Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a  rocky  and  elevated  site, 
14  m.  NE.  U  Puy.  Pop.  7,971  in  1861.  Though 
irregularly  built,  and  asaez  triaie^  it  has  a  good 
modem  church,  and  is  improving.  It  has  no 
manufactures  worthy  of  notice,  its  inhabs.  being 
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principally  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle- 
dealing. 

YUCATAN,  the  most  £.  prov.  of  tlie  Mexican 
empire,  consistinff  of  a  peninaala,  projecting  norUi- 
wanls,  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  £.,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  W.,  and  between  the 
18th  and  21st  degs.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  87th  and  91st 
of  W.  long.,  having  S.  the  j^rovs.  of  Tabasco, 
Chiapa,  Vera  Paz,  and  the  British  territ  of  Hon- 
duras; length  K.  and  S.,  about  250  m.;  average 
breadth,  200  m.  Area,  79,500  sq.  m.  Pop.  668,623 
in  1857.  Yucatan  is  one  of  the  poorest  districts 
of  Mexico.  On  parts  of  it,  maize,  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  pepper,  and  the  su^r-cane,  are  produced. 
But  the  scarcity  of  water  m  the  central  parts  of 
the  peninsula,  where  not  a  stream  of  any  kind  is 
known  to  exist,  and  the  uncertainty  of  tne  rainy 
season,  render  the  crops  very  variable ;  and  years 
frequently  occur  in  which  the  poorer  classes  are 
driven  to  seek  a  subsistence  by  collecting  roots  in 
the  woods,  when  a  great  mortality  ensues,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  exposure  to  a  very  deleterious 
climate.  Yucatan  has  no  mines.  An  active  inter- 
course was  formerly  carried  on  with  the  Havannah, 
which  Yucatan  supplied  with  Campeachv  wood, 
salt,  hides,  deer  8km&  salted  meat,  and  the  r'en«- 
quen,  a  plant  from  wnich  a  sort  of  coarse  thread 
was  made,  and  wrought  up  into  sacking,  cordage, 
and  hammocks.  This  trade  was  cut  short  by  Uie 
war;  and  as  few  foreigners  have  been  induced  to 
settle  in  Yucatan,  the  inhabs.  have  derived  but 
little  advantage  from  the  late  chanoe  of  institu- 
tions. The  chief  towns  are  Merida,  the  cap., 
Yalladolid,  Bacalar,  Campeachy,  and  Yittoria; 
but  none  of  much  importance. 

YVERDUN  (Germ.  7/erte»,  an.  Ebrodunum), 
a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant  Vaud,  cap.  distr.,  on 
the  Thiele,  at  its  mouth  in  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  17  m.  N.  by  W.  Lausanne, 
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on  the  railway  from  Neufchatt.  -  I^usannr, 
Pop.  4,986  in  1860.  The  town  is  w«  huilt,  con- 
sisting of  three  principal  streets,  with  a  handsome 
square,  a  new  church,^  and  town-hall,  with  several 
bridges  across  the  Thiele.  Its  principal  edifice  is 
a  castle,  built  in  the  l2th  century,  and  which, 
from  1805  to  1825,  served  for  Pestalozzi's  central 
school,  conducted  by  himself.  Y\'erdun  has  a 
colleg^e,  a  public  library,  with  a  museum  of  an- 
tiquities, and  a  tolerable  harbour  on  the  Thiele. 
Its  trade  is  brisk,  it  being  the  great  depdt  for  the 
wine  of  the  cant  exported  northward. 

YVETOT,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Seine- In- 
fdrieure,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  railway  between 
Havre  and  Rouen,  20  m.  NW.  the  latter.  Pop. 
8,921  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  a  bare  and 
arid  hill,  destitute  of  any  running  water,  the 
inhabe.  being  supplied  from  wells.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  loo^  street ;  but  this  has  few  ^ood 
houses,  and  the  rest  of  the  town  is  very  meanly 
built  It  has,  however,  a  planted  promenade; 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  popu- 
lous. Yvetot  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  chamber  or  manu- 
factures, and  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton 
clothS)  cotton  velvet,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  cut- 
lery, and  hardware.  It  has  also  a  considerable 
trade  in  com  and  sheep. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  merchants  used  to 
proceed  from  Harfleur  to  Yvetot,  where  they  con- 
ducted their  chief  mercantile  transactions  with 
the^  French ;  and,  pexliaps  in  the  view  of  encou- 
raging commerce,  the  fief  of  Yvetot  was  declared, 
in  1370,  free  of  all  feudal  service  to  the  French 
crown.  Its  lords  soon  afterwards  coined  t^eir  own 
money,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  The  ex- 
ploits of  one  of  these  petty  monarchs  form  the 
subject  of  one  of  Beranger's  charming  songs. 
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5^AANDAM,  impropeifly  SAARDAM,  a  town  of 
^^  N.  Holland,  on  the  Zaan,  a  tributary  of  the 
Y,  by  which  it  is  diWded  into  E.  and  W.  Zaan- 
dam,  4^  m.  NW.  Amsterdam.  Pop.  11,778  in 
1861.  The  town  is  excessively  trim,  quiet,  and 
minutely  clean.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
clinkers,  and  daily  washed ;  the  houses  are  built 
of  wood  and  painted  white  and  green,  and  their 
principal  door,  that  of  oeremony,  is  onlv  opened 
at  baptisms,  marriages,  and  funerals.  I^he  dock- 
yard, in  which  800  vessels  were  formerly  built 
and  repaired  annually)  have  disappeared;  its 
herring  and  whale  fisheries  have  also  vanished; 
but  its  vast  number  of  windmills  employed  in 
sawing  timber  appear,  with  their  dependent  ope- 
rations, to  give  full  operation  to  the  mhabs. 

At  one  period,  Zaandam  ranked  among  the 
greatest  naval  arsenals  in  Europe ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal celebrity  of  the  arsenal,  and,  indeed,  or  the 
town,  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  Peter 
the  Great  having  wrought  in  it  as  an  ordmary 
ship  carpenter  during  his  visit  to  Holland  in  1697. 
The  hut  which  he  occupied  is  still  kept  up^  and 
has  been  visited  by  numerous  distinguished  pe^^- 
sonages,  including  Napoleon  I.,  and  Alexander, 
emperor  of  Russia. 

ZACATECAS,  a  cit^  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  its  own  name ;  m  a  narrow  valley,  290  m. 
NW.  Mexico.  Pop.  24,800  in  1857.  At  a  dis- 
tance, its  numerous  churches  and  convents  give 
the  town  a  fine  appearance,  and  it  has  many  ex- 
cellent houses;  but  its  streets  are  narrow  and 


filthy,  tts  markets  appear  to  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  Ac,  Gunpowder 
and  some  cotton  fabrics  are  manufactured  here ; 
and  Zacatecas  is  next  to  Guanaxuato,  the  princi- 
pal mininff  city,  and  one  of  the  chief  mints  in 
Mexico.  In  the  latter  establishment  800  people 
are  constantly  emplo^red.  The  prov.  Zacatecas  is 
one  of  the  richest  mining  provuces  in  America. 
As  a  mining  district,  it  differs  materially  from 
Guanaxuato,  for  in  lieu  of  one  great  mother  vein, 
it  has  three  lodes  nearly  equal  in  importance,  with 
many  inferior  lodes;  upon  all  which  nearly  8,000 
pits  or  shafts  have  been  opened.  K.  and  £.  of 
ZacatecaS)  the  country  is  divided  into  vast  breed- 
ing estates,  and  is  very  thinly  peopled.  The  state 
has  no  manufactures,  except  those  of  the  cap.  and 
a  few  in  Aguas  Calientes;  the  pop.  living  by 
mining  and  rural  industry. 

ZAFRA  (an«  Segeda)^  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Es- 
tremadura,  prov.  Badigoz,  40  m.  SE.  Badajoz,  on 
the  railwav  between  it  and  Seville.  Pop.  5,965 
in  1857.  the  town  is  regularly  built,  and  has  two 
suuares  surrounded  with  arcades,  and  many  houses 
or  a  superior  class.  Among  the  latter  is  the  mag- 
nificent residenoe  of  the  dukes  of  Medina  Cen. 
The  ccUegiate  church  is  also  a  fine  edifice,  and 
several  other  churches  are  richly  adorned.  This 
town  had  formerly  manufactures  of  gloves  and 
jewellery ;  but  these  have  decayed,  and  earthen- 
ware and  leather  are  now  the  principal  articles 
made  at  Zafra.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by 
Ferdinand  11 1,  in  1240. 
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vCAMOlJA,  A  city  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  cap.  prov, 
of  iui  own  name,  near  the  confines  of  Portugal,  on 
( no  Douro,  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge, 
o4  m.  NNW.  Salamanca,  on  the  railway  from 
Madrid  to  Vigo.  Pop.  9,531  in  1857.  Its  forti- 
fications are  of  considerable  extent,  and  enclose 
upwards  of  20  churches,  16  convents,  3  hospitals, 
infantry  and  cavalry  barracks,  a  ooort-house, 
public  granar}',  and  bishop's  palace.  Without  the 
walls  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  hats,  serges,  leather,  li- 
queurs, and  gunpowder,  and  have  several  dyeing- 
houses.  The  dty,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  SeuticOf  derives  its  modem  name  from 
the  turquoises  found  in  its  vicinity,  fur  which 
Zamora  is  the  Moorish  term.  Alphonso  the 
Catholic  took  it  from  the  Moors  in  748,  but  it 
was  retaken  by  the  latter  in  985.  Ferdinand  the 
Great  finally  annexed  it  to  Castile  in  1093,  and  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  Cortes  in  1297  and  1302. 

ZANESVILLE,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  in 
Ohio,  cap.  CO.  Muskingum,  on  the  Muskingum 
river,  48  m.  £.  Columbus.  Pop.  12,751  in  1860. 
The  falls  in  the  river  here  have  made  Zanesville 
the  seat  of  many  flour,  paper,  and  saw  mills, 
some  iron-foundries,  and  cotton-factories.  It  has 
an  athensQum,  and  several  other  schools.  Two 
bridges  connect  with  the  town  with  the  village  of 
Putnam  opposite ;  and  it  has  water  communica- 
tion with  both  New  York  and  New  Orleans ;  from 
either  of  which  steam-boats  ascend  to  Zanesville. 

ZANTE  (an.  ZacjpUhtu^,  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  (which  see),  of  which  it  is  the  third  in 
point  of  magnitude  and  importance,  about  10  m. 
off  the  W.  coast  of  the  Morea,  its  cap.  being  in  laL 
370  47'  17"  N.^  long.  20°  54'  32"  E.  It  is  of  a 
somewhat  oblong  shape ;  greatest  length  NW.  to 
SE.  about  20  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  10  m.  Area, 
161  sq.  m.;  pop.  39,693  in  1861.  The  island  is 
mostly  mountainous,  particularly  its  W.  portion, 
where  several  summits  rise  to  the  height  of  1,300 
ft. ;  but  on  the  E.  side,  behind  the  town  of  Zante, 
is  an  extensive  and  fertile  vale,  so  covered  with 
currant  bushes  (Fi<u  CbrmlAiaoa),  olive  trees,  and 
c}^resse8,  as  to  entitle  the  island  now,  as  of  old, 
to  the  epithet  of  *  woody.' 

*  Jam  medio  vp^^nt  fluctn  nemoroea  Zacynthos.' 
i&neid,  iii.  270. 

About  9,000,000  lb.  of  curranto  are  annually 
produced  in  this  fertile  vale.  They  are  accounted 
better  than  those  of  Cephalonia, 'but  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Morea.  They  are  gathered  in  Aug., 
and  spread  out  to  dry  for  three  weeks ;  and  tor 
this  purpose  a  plot  of  ground  is  levelled  and  kept 
dry  before  every  house  in  the  valley.  Much  de- 
^  pends  upon  the  process  of  drving :  a  shower  of 
*  rain  will  sometimes  diminish  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle by  one  third,  and  a  second  entirely  ruin  the 
crop.  The  learned  traveller.  Dr.  Chandler,  has 
given  the  following  details  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  currant*,  which  may  be  worth  quo- 
ting (Travels  in  Greece,  cap.  79) : — *  When  dried 
b^  the  sun  and  air,  they  are  transported  to  the 
city  on  horses  and  mules,  guarded  by  armed  pea- 
sants :  and  poured  down  a  hole  into  magasmes, 
where  they  cake  together.  When  afx)ut  to  be 
shipped,  the  •fruit  is  dug  up  with  iron  crows,  and 
stamped  into  casks  by  men  with  bare  legs  and 
feet.  In  the  ships  it  sweats,  and,  as  we  experi- 
enced, often  tills  the  vessel  with  a  stench  scarcely 
tolerable.  The  islanders  believe  it  is  purchased 
to  be  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  general  are  ignorant  of 
the  manv  dishes  ot  which  currants  are  an  ingre- 
dient.' The  honey,  oil,  and  wine  of  the  island  arc 
much  esteemed ;  of  the  latter  no  fewer  than  40 
different  sorts  arc  said  to  be  made.    Oranges, 
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lemons,  and  citrons  are  also  exported,  and  about 
40,000  barrels  of  salt  are  annually  produced  from 
the  salt  works  of  the  island.  The  pitch  wellii, 
visited  and  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  195),  are 
situated  towards  the  S.  extremity  of  Uie  island,  in 
a  small  plain,  open  on  one  side  to  the  sea,  bat 
elsewhere  circumscribed  by  hill  ranges.  It  is, 
partly  at  least,  of  volcanic  formation,  and  ooca- 
sioniuly  suffers  from  earthquakes,  one  of  which, 
in  1840  (Oct  80)  committed  the  most  extensive 
ravages.  In  the  wells,  a  dark  substance  is  000- 
tinually  forcing  itself  from  the  bottom  through 
the  water,  boiling  up  in  large  globules,  which 
burst  when  they  come  to  the  surface.  The  pitch 
is  collected  with  large  spoon-like  implements :  the 
average  annual  produce  is  about  100  banels,  used 
for  smearing  ships'  bottoms. 

The  town  of  Zante,  on  the  £.  shore  of  the 
island,  is  the  Iwgest  in  the  Ionian  islands,  having 
about  20,000  inhabs.  It  stands  partly  on  the 
level  shore,  and  partly  on  some  acclivities,  one  of 
which  is  crowned  by  its  citadel,  anciently  called 
PiophU,  founded  by  the  Arcadian  Zacynthns. 
The  town,  which  is  well  kept  and  clean,  is  sup- 
plied with  water  by  an  aqueduct  constructed  by 
the  British  ^rovemment.  The  reflection  of  the 
sun  renders  it  extremely  hot  in  summer,  though 
the  heat  is  a  good  deal  moderated  by  the  action  of 
the  sea-breeze,  which  blows  during  the  day.  The 
harbour  is  capacious,  and  protected  from  NE. 
winds  by  a  mole,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a 
lighthouse  is  erected.  Ships  anchor  opposite  the 
town,  at  from  500  to  1,000  yards  distance,  in  from 
12  to  15  fathoms  water.  Zante  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
protopapas,  and  of  a  Rom.  Cath.  bishop,  and  has 
numerous  churches,  two  s}'nagogues,  a  lazaretto, 
and  a  lyceum  ;  with  some  manufactures  of  linen, 
cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs,  liqueurs,  soap,  and 
jewellery.  This  tovm  suffered  severely  from  the 
earthquake  already  alluded  to. 

At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Zacvn- 
thus  belonged  to  Athens :  it  was  at  an  after  period 
alternately  a  possession  of  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Romans.  Several  curious  antiquities  have 
been  discovered  in  the  island,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  remains  of  Cicero  were  deposited  in 
a  tomb  discovered  here  in  1544. 

ZANZIBAR,  a  small  island  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  opposite  to  Zanguebar,  from  which  it  is 
distant  only  about  20  m.  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  its  W.  side,  being  in  lat.  6^  3'  15"  S., 
long.  390  10'  E.  It  is  about  45  m.  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.  by  about  15  m.  in  breadth.  Pop.  estim. 
at  250,000.  The  W.  coast  is  low,  and  in  parts 
marshy ;  but  the  coast  is  bold  and  well  wooded. 
There  are  numerous  harbours  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland,  formed  by  smaller  islands  and 
reefs,  which  are  safe  and  not  difficult  of  accesa. 
The  anchorage  opposite  to  the  town  13  at  onoe 
secure  and  capacious.  The  island  is  well  watered, 
producing  considerable  quantities  of  excellent 
sugar,  with  rice  and  other  grains ;  and  provisions 
and  fruits  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  and  cheap. 
Though  the  hills  in  the  interior  are  not  sufficiently 
high  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  sea  breeze,  the 
island  is  but  indifferently  healthy,  at  least  to 
Europeans.  The  inhabs.  are  mostly  of  Arab  ex- 
traction, and  profess  the  Mahommedan  religion. 
The  island  belongs  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  who 
occasionally  resides  upon  it  The  town  is  built  in 
the  Arabian  style,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle, 
which,  however,  is  of  little  strength. 

Zanzibar  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  com- 
merce, with  the  opposite  coast  of  the  continent, 
Madagascar,  India,  and  Arabia.  The  exports 
comprise  gums,  ivory,  antimony,  blue  vitriol, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  hides,  horns,  and  sugar.    Formerly 
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Blares  were  a  principal  article  of  export  Fancy 
shells  are  also  exported,  and  the  shell  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  the  bttll-moulh,  haying 
been  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  cameos, 
was  extensively  im^rted  into  Great  Britain  while 
these  articles  were  in  fashion ;  but  since  the  de- 
mand for  t^em  has  fallen  o£r,  the  value  of  the 
shell  and  the  quantity  imported  have  proportion^ 
ally  declined.  The  imports  comprise  arms,  gun- 
powder, cutlery,  coarse  cotton  stufis,  beads,  wire, 
and  iron.  Small  vessels  of  about  200  tons  burden, 
called  dows,  are  built  on  the  island. 

ZARA  (an.  Jtxdera)^  the  cap.  of  Dalmatia,  circ. 
of  same  name  on  the.  Adriatic^  opposite  the  island 
Ugliano,  150  m.  SE.  Venice.  Pop.  8,246  in  1858. 
The  town  stands  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  is  for- 
tified with  bastioned  walls  and  several  outworks. 
It  has  many  good  private  dwellings,  but  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  ill-drained,  and  it  suffers  from  a 
deficiency  of  water.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  seve- 
ral other  churches,  10  convents,  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary arsenal,  and  a  theatre ;  with  a  lyceum,  gym- 
nasium, episcopal  seminai^,  many  inferior  schools, 
and  a  museum  of  antiquities.  Its  harbour  is  spa- 
cious, but  exposed  to  N.  winds,  which  sometimes 
blow  with  tremendous  violence.  The  coasting 
trade  and  fisheries  employ  most  part  of  the  inhabs., 
and  a  great  number  of  vessels  are  owned  in  the 
port.  The  manufacture  of  roaoglio  is  almost  the 
only  other  branch  of  industry  carried  on,  and  that 
at  present  to  a  very  limited  extent*  Zara  is  an 
archbishop's  see,  the  residence  of  ^  general  com- 
mandant, and  the  seat  oi  all  the  superior  provin- 
cial courts  of  Dalmatia.  Without  its  walls  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct ;  but,  with  this  ex- 
ception, few  other  Roman  antic^uides  exist  in 
Zara,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  mostly 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  fortifications. 

ZEALAND,  the  lai^est  and  most  important  of 
the  Danish  islands,  bemg  that  on  whicn  Copen- 
hagen is  situated.  It  lies  mostiy  between  the 
55th  and  56th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  long,  ll*'  and 
12*^  40^  E.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  being 
separated  from  Sweden  by  the  Sound,  and  from 
Funen  and  Langeland  by  the  Great  Belt.  Area, 
2,880  sq.  m.  Pop.  560,510  in  1860.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  Danish  islands,  it  is  fiat,  or  at  most 
gently  undulating,  and  is  in  parts  intersected  by 
canals.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  simUar  to  that 
of  the  S.  of  Scotland.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  grain  of  all 
sorts,  especially  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  The 
pastures  are  excellent,  and  the  island  is  cele- 
brated for  its  breed  of  horses.  It  is  also  well 
stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep.  Wood  is  plenti- 
ful, except  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  where  turf 
is  used  tor  fuel.  It  is  studded  ¥rith  cottages, 
farms,  and  country-houses;  bearing  a  greater 
resemblance  to  England  than  is  exhibited  by 
most  continental  districts.  It  is  also  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  manufactures  and  trade  of 
Denmark.  It  is  subdivided  into  5  bailiwicks, 
and  is  governed  by  a  gnuid-bailiff ;  it  forms,  of 
itself,  a  separate  ecclesiastical  superintendencv. 

ZEALAND  (NEW),  a  range  of  three  princi- 
pal and  some  smaller  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  belonging  to  the  Australasian  group, 
and  forming  a  British  colony.  The  range  ex- 
tends in  a  curved  line,  between  SS^.and  47°  S. 
lat.,  and  166°  and  1790  E.  long.,  about  19°  E.  of 
Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  being  the 
land  nearest  to  the  antipodes  of  Great  Britain. 
The  principal  islands  are,  from  their  position, 
called  the  North,  the  Middle,  and  the  South,  or 
Stewart's  Island.  The  first  two,  which  are  by  far 
the  largest,  are  separated  by  the  narrow  channel 
called  Cook's  Strait,  in  about  the4l8t  deg.  of  S. 
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lat.;  the  southern  being  separated  from  the 
middle  island  by  a  similar  strait,  in  about  the 
47th  deg.  S.  lat  The  length  of  the  curved  line 
extending  through  the  three  islands,  from  the 
N.  to  the  S.  (]ape,  is  about  900  m.,  the  two  larycest 
being  of  great  length  as  compared  with  their 
breadth.  The  area  of  the  countiy  is  estimated  at 
122,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  80  million  acres, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  fitted  for  agriculture  and 
grazing.  The  North  Island  contains  about  .31, 
and  the  Middle  Island  about  46,000,000  acres. 
Stewart's  Island,  iminhabited — and,  aS  many 
think,  uninhabitable— contains  about  1,000,000 
acres. 

The  population  of  New  Zealand,  according  to 
the  census  of  Dec,  1861,  is  given  in  the  follovring 
table :— 


•Mal«t 

FcmalM 
10,926 

IVtal 
24,420 

18,494 

.Taraoakl  .    . 

1,169 

875 

2,044 

Wellhigton  . 
Hawke^B  Bay 

6,626 

6,940 

12,666 

1,667 

944 

2,611 

Nelson.    .    . 

6,837 

4,616 

9,952 

Marlborough 

1,508 

796 

2,299 

Canterbury  . 

8,939 

7,101 

16,040 

Otago   .    .    . 

27,161 

6,002 

80,163 

Southland     .    .    . 

1,107 
64,062 

718 

1,820 

Total     . 

• 

87,912 

101,916 

The  estimated  total  population  of  New  Zealand, 
calculated  after  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-Gene- 
ral, amounted  to  125,812,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1863,  of  which  number  there  were  79,680  males 
and  46,132  females.  The  British  troops  stationed 
in  the  colony  and  their  families  were  not  included 
in  these  returns.  The  increase  of  population  in  3 
years  had  been  nearly  72  per  cent. 

New  Zealand,  like  the  majority  of  the  S.  Sea 
Islands,  is  of  volcanic  origin.*  A  chain  of  lofty 
mountains  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Middle 
Island  through  its  whole  length,  extending  also 
through  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  N. 
Island.  The  mountains  on  both  sides  s]oi)e  gra- 
dually towards  the  sea^  leaving  on  both  sides  a 
laige  extent  of  shelving  forest,  plain,  and  marsh 
lands.  Here  and  there  alon^  the  line  of  the  Cor- 
dillera several  high  summits,  overtop[nng  the 
rest,  rise  into  uie  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
There  are  likewise  several  subordinate  ranges  of 
hiUs,  and  some  detached  outiying  mountains  of 
large  dimensions.  A  few  of  the  mountains  are 
banen,  or  clothed  with  fern ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
numb^  are  covered,  up  to  the  range  of  perpetual 
snow,  by  magnificent  timber  trees.  There  are 
some  pretty  extensive  plateaus,  or  tracts  of  table 
land.  The  country  is  extremely  well  watered :  a 
great  number  of  streams,  affording  an  unlimited 
cohimand  of  water  power,  descehd  from  the  central 
chain  on  both  sides.  Few  of  the  laiger  rivcra 
have  been  surveyed  to  any  great  distance,  but  the 
Waikato  and  others  are  of  considerable  size  and 
len^h.  There  are  numerous  lakes.  The  shores 
are  in  parts  iron-bound  and  dangerous :  but  all  the 
islands,  and  more  particularly  the  N.,  have  many 
excellent  bays  and  harbours. 

Among  the  mineral  productions  are  gold, 
copper,  iron,  and  coal.  The  gold-diggings  are  in 
Auckland,  Nelson,  and  Otago.  Those  of  Auckland 
are  not  very  productive.  The  Nelson  diggings 
yield  gold  to  the  value  of  2,000iL  a  week.  Mineral 
stores  of  immense  extent  are  believed  to  be  in 
existence  not  far  below  the  soil  in  various  parts 
of  New  Zealand.  The  total  quantitjr  of  gold  ex- 
ported from  New  Zealand  fVom  April  1,  1857,  to 
September  30,  1863,  amounted  to  1,130,763  oz., 
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of  the  value  of  i^77t70SL  Coal  has  been  found 
fliid  wrought  to  some  extent  at  Nelson,  New  Ply- 
mouth, and  at  other  points  in  both  the  larger 
islands.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  which  also  is 
afBrmed  to  be  the  case  with  copper,  manganese, 
and  other  metals;  and  pumice-stone,  sulphur, 
whinstone,  limestone,  slate,  marble,  fullers*  earth, 
and  clay  for  brick-burning  are  met  with  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  There  are  some  active  vol- 
canoes :  and  in  the  N.  Island  are  various  cavities, 
which  appear  to  be  extinct  craters,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  numerous  hot  springs  are  met  with: 
some  of  these,  as  they  rise  to  the  boiling  point, 
are  used  by  the  natives  for  cooking.  Mount  £g- 
mont,  an  extinct  volcano,  in  the  8W.  portion  of 
the  Northern  Island,  near  the  N.  entrance  to 
Cook's  Straits,  is  said  to  be  8,840  feet  In  height. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  bearing  a  considerable 
analogy  to  that  of  France  and  the  S.  of  England. 
The  country  is  free  from  the  oppressive  heats  that 
prevail  at  *mid-day  in  Sydney;  and,  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  it  is  not  sut^ect  to  the  long- 
cimtinued  droughts  that  afflict  the  Australian 
continent.  But  it  is  subject  to  severe  storms  and 
hurricanes.  Strong  winds,  principally  from  the 
N  E.  or  SW.,  always  occur  i^t  changes  of  the  moon, 
frequently  bringing  rain,  particularly  in  the  winter 
months.  In  the  interior,  the  weather  is  colder, 
but  more  equable  than  on  the  coast.  The  climate 
appears  to  be  generally  salubrious,  and  favour- 
able to  longevity;  the  prevalent  diseases  are 
most^ly  those  which  have  been  introduced  by 
Europeans,  though  in  some  situations  the  natives 
suffer  from  scrofulous  and  glandular  affections. 

The  following  comparison  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  climate  of  London  and  that  of  Welling- 
ton, nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group : — 


LoDdoo 

weiuogtoii 

Mean  Annual  Temperatizre 

. 

60*39 

62-60 

Mean  of  Winter 

, 

89-13 

48-86 

Mean  of  Coldest  Month     . 

, 

87-86 

44*06 

Mean  of  Hottest  Month    . 

« 

63-48 

64-26 

»^ 

178- 

128- 

which  Bain  falls    . 

Mean    Annual    Quantity 
Rain  in  Inches 

-'} 

34-80 

28-78 

The  country  presents  the  aspect  of  perpetual 
vegetation,  most  of  its  indigenous  v^j^table  pro- 
ducts being  evergreens;  and  the  soil,  which,  in 
most  of  the  valleys  hitherto  explored,  is  a  deep 
loam,  or  vegetable  mould  of  great  fertilitv,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  noarlv  all  the  useful 
vegetables  of  Europe*  New  Zealand  has  neither 
a  tropical  climate,  nor  is  it  a  land  m  which  edible 
vegetables  and  fruite,  indigenous  to  such  regions, 
grow  and  flourish  spontaneously  and  abundantly ; 
and  it  has  no  native  animals  adapted  for  the  food 
of  man,  and  easily  obtainable  by  the  chase%  The 
islands  are,  at  present,  in  great  measure,  unculti- 
vated wastes,  consisting  of  mountains  covered 
with  dense  forests,  of  plains  and  undulating 
grounds,  sometimes  heavily  timbered,  and  some- 
times overrun  with  fern  and  scrub,  and  of  sWamps 
and  marshes,  covered  with  rushes  and  flax ;  but  it 
lias  comparatively  few  open  spaces  of  grass-land 
for  tillage  or  pasturage,  or  of  downs  and  hills  for 
sheepTln  many  vast  tracts  there  are  no  living 
animals,  wild  or  domestic,  to  be  seen ;  and  what- 
ever is  produced  for  the  food  of  the  pop.,  whether 
of  grain  from  arable  land,  or  of  stock  from  pasture, 
or  of  fish  from  the  sea,  must  be  the  result  of  con- 
siderable labour,  care,  and  expense. 

When  once  cleared,  the  soil  is  generally  of  a 
superior  description,  and  suitable  to  all  sorts  of 
husbandry  practised  in  Britain.    The  dry,  alluvial, 


and  heavily  timbered  tracts  are  the  most  fertile; 
and  the  swampy  tracts,  especially  if  they  be 
covered  with  flax,  are  also,  when  drained)  ex- 
tremely productive.  The  dry  upland  groonds,  if 
they  be  well  covered  with  luxuriant  fern  and 
scrub,  are  said  to  be,  in  most  localities,  of  a  fair 
average  fertility ;  but  where  the  fern  is  short  and 
stunted,  the  soil  is  decidedly  inferior.  Where  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  well  wooded  the  soil  is 
generally  good ;  but,  except  where  the  slopes  axe 
formed  into  terraces,  it  is  apt  to  be  washed  down 
on  the  trees  being  felled  and  their  roots  rotted. 
The  soil  of  the  purely  volcanic  districts  depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  surface  matter  la  de- 
composed; in  some  parts  it  is  very  fertile. 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  and  vegetables  grow 
luxuriantly.  Potatoes,  originally  introduced  by 
Caf)tain  Cook,  now  form  the  principal  food  of  the 
natives.  Two  crops  are  annually  obtained  fn^m 
the  same  ground.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the 
extent  of  land  under  crop,  in  the  possession  of 
Europeans,  at  the  commencement  of  1861. 


LuduiMto 
Crop 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oata 

Maize 

Potetoes 

Sown  Gran        .... 

Oarden  or  Orchard     . 

Other  Crops        ...» 

ACRI 

18,709 
8,017 

12,496 

363 

6.674 

98,061 
8,982 
8,864 

141,007 
236,661 

Timber,  of  which  the  supply  is  all  but  inex- 
haustible, has  already  become,  and,  no  doubt,  will 
continue  to  be,  an  important  article  of  export  to 
Sydney  and  other  plaices.  The  trees^  which  are 
principally  of  the  pme  species,  sometimes  attain 
to  an  extraordinaiy  size.  A  tree,  of  the  variety 
called  kawy  pine,  cut  and  dipped  recently,  mea- 
sured 150  ft.  m  length,  and  25  ft.  in  circ  at  the 
base.  A  species  of  gum  exudes  copiously  from 
the  stumps  of  these  trees  when  cut  down.  It 
hardens  in  the  air,  and  being  collected  by  the 
natives  is  exported  as  an  article  of  merchandise. 
This  tree  is  only  found  in  perfection  in  the  N. 
parts  of  the  N.  island,  and  the  ground  on  which  it 
grows  is  quite  unsuitable  for  cultivation.  The 
kahikateOf  or  white  gum,  and  other  varieties,  are 
found  in  tlie  greatest  perfection  in  the  middle  and 
southern  islands.  There  are  a  great  many  woods 
suitable  for  furniture  and  fancy  work.  Some  of 
these  are  finely  grained,  and  may  probably  bear 
the  cost  of  a  voyage  to  England. 

tlax  is  one 'of  the  principal  products  of  the 
colony.  It  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  not 
from  the  stem  of  the  Phormium  tenax,  an  in- 
digenous plant,  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  the  marshes  of  the  larger  islands.  The  best 
varieties  are  distinguished  by  the  length,  tough- 
ness, and  flexibility  of  the  flbre.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  has,  however,  prevailed  in  regard  to  its 
quahty,  and  the  imports  into  England  have  not 
sold  well ;  but  this  has  been  ascribed  partly  to 
an  inferior  variety  having  been  exported,  and 
partly  to  its  defective  preparation,  which  was,  at 
tirst,  wholly  intrusted  to  the  native  women.  The 
Wwrti  or  silky  variety,  is  said  to  be  very  superior, 
and  its  preparation  and  manufacture  are  begin- 
ning to  engross  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of 
the  colonists. 

Except  a  few  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  possession 
of  the  mi^iunaries,  and  a  small  number  of  goat«, 
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no  kind  of  live  stock  existed  in  New  Zealand, 
down  to  a  very  late  epoch,  except  pig«.  These, 
which  wereintroduced  by  Captain  Cook,  have,  from 
the  great  abundance  of  fern  roots,  their  favourite 
food,  multiplied  exceedingly.  They  have  been 
allowed  to  run  wild  by  the  natives,  who  catch 
them  by  means  of  dogs.  The  number  of  each 
kind  of  live  stock,  in  the  possession  of  Europeans, 
in  1860  and  1861,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table:— 


I860 

1861 

Horses      .... 

10,589 

14,913 

Cattle       .... 

106,502 

187,204 

Sheep        .... 

1,051,374 

1,533,324 

Swine       .... 

40,818 

40,784 

Goats       .... 

10,089 

11,797 

Mules  and  Assee       . 

104 

132 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  New  Zealand  was 
first  discovered,  it  had  no  mdigenoua  mamnudia 
whatever ;  indeed,  its  only  quadrupeds  were  a  few 
species  of  lizards,  which  the'inhabs.  held  in  vene- 
ration or  terror.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
useful  animals,  have  all  been  imported :  even  the 
dog  and  the  rat  have  been  introduced  by  Euro- 
peans. A  good  many  parrots,  parroquets,  wild 
ducks,  pigeons  of  large  size  and  fine  flavour,  in- 
habit the  forests ;  ana  poultry  are  found  to  thrive 
very  well,  though  not  yet  reared  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Indeed,  almost  the  only  animal  food  used 
by  the  New  Zealanders,  previously  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  English,  was  the  fish,  which  abound 
round  the  coasts. 

The  soil  and  climate  are  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  useful  animals. 
The  wool  of  New  Zealand  is  of  a  very  good 
quality,  and  the  exports  of  it  are  progressively 
increasing,  though  the  want  of  down  lands  and  of 
open  spaces  for  uieir  pasture  makes  the  increase 
of  sheep  less  rapid  than  in  Australia.  The  weight 
of  the  fleece  is  greater  here  than  in  NS.  Wales 
and  the  contiguous  settlements.  The  depasturing 
by  sheep  is  said  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
ruiM,  the  fern  disappearing,  and  fine  grass  spring- 
ing up  in  its  stead.  Cattle  attain  to  a  large  size, 
and  thrive  extremely  well.  The  seas  and  bays 
round  New  Zealand  are  stocked  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  excellent  fish,  and  the  country  is  ex- 
tremely well  situated  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution'of  the  S.  whale-fishery.  This  branch  of 
industry  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
whale-oil  and  whale-bone  make  prominent  arti- 
cles in  the  list  of  exports.  The  colonj;  appears 
to   possess  every    facility   for   the    buildmjg  of 

The  natives,  who  are  called  Maorians,  probably 
belong  to  the  Malay  family,  and,  if  so,  are  by  far 
its  best  specimens.  In  general  the  men  are  tall, 
many  individuals  of  the  upper  classes  reaching  the 
height  of  six  feet  and  upwards.  They  are  strong, 
active,  and  almost  uniformly  well-shaped.  Grene- 
rally  speaking,  the  forehead  is  retreating  and  nar- 
row, though  rather  wide  at  the  base.  Hair  com- 
monly straight,  but  Sometimes  curly,  particularly 
that  of  the  women,  who  are  frequently  handsome. 
Colour  resembles  that  of  a  European  gipsy,  but 
varies  in  individuals  from  a  dark  chestnut  to  the 
light  tinge  of  an  English  brunette.  Eyes  dark, 
deeply  sunk  and  full  of  vivacity ;  the  teeth,  which 
are  white,  even,  and  regular,  last  to  old  age ;  the 
features,  though  promment,  are  regular;  their 
physiognomy  bears  no  sign  of  ferocity,  but  is 
easy,  open,  and  pleasing.  They  make  excellent 
seamen,  in  which  capacity  they  are  extensively 
known.  Except  occasional  cannibalism  and  in- 
fanticide (both  of  which  have  greatly  decreased  of 
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late  years),  t^ey  manifest  fewer  of  the  vices  of 
savages  than  almost  any  other  savage  people. 
Their  manufactures,  when  first  discovered,  were 
but  few,  and  mostly  confined  to  the  furniture  of 
their  huts,  articles  of  dress,  weapons,  and  other 
necessaries.  But  they  prepared  mats  and  other 
articles  in  flax  of  great  beauty,  and  evinced  much 
ingenuity  in  carving  and  building  canoes.  They 
have  an  abundance  of  poetry  of  a  lyrical  kind,  in 
a  metre  which  appears  to  be  regulated  by  a  regard 
to  quantity,  and  are  passionately  fond  of  music. 
They  have  also  a  kind  of  astronomy,  and,  accord- 
ing to  baron  Hitgel,  there  is  not  a  tree  or  even  a 
weed,  a  fish  or  a  l)ird,  in  the  N.  island,  for  which 
the  natives  have  not  a  name  universally  known. 
Unlike  most  other  savages,  they  have  evinced 
the  greatest  aptitude  for  ac(^uiring  the  arts,  and 
the  greatest  desire  to  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages of  civilised  life.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  natives  are  slaves  to  others,  who  are  them- 
selves dependent,  to  some  extent,  on  certain 
arekees,  or  head  chiefs;  but  the  holders  of  slaves 
appear,  notwithstanding,  to  have  independent 
control  over  their  own  lands,  and  to  dispose  of 
them  at  will,  without  the  consent  of  the  arekee. 
Polygamy  is  practised  by  such  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers as  continue  attached  to  their  ancient  super- 
stition ;  but  the  missionaries,  who  have  establish- 
ments in  many  parts  of  the  islands,  have,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  been  eminently  successful 
in  converting  them  to  Christianity.  Schools  also 
have  been  established  in  which*  the  natives  are 
instructed  in  the  English  language.  The  total 
number  of  aborigines,  in  each  province  and  dis- 
trict, according  to  the  re^tims  of  a  census  taken 
between  September  1857,  and  September  1858, 
was  as  follows : — 


ProHneM 


AncklaQd        .... 

Taranaki  (New  Plymouth     . 

Welliogtoa     .       .        .       . 

HawkesBay  .       .       *       . 

Kelflon 

Ganterbiuy     .       •       •       . 

Otago      

Districts  :— 

Stewart's  Island  &  Bnapnke 
Chatham  Islands .       •       . 

Total    . 


21,630 

16,560 

1,751 

1,264 

4,589 

8,540 

2,044 

1,639 

693 

438 

849 

389 

385 

340 

110 

90 

247 

368 

81,667 


34,308 


After  having  made  remarkable  progress  in  all 
the  arts  of  civilization,  and,  unfortunately,  ac- 
quired also  the  art  of  using  guns  and  gunpowder, 
the  natives  engaged  in  sanguinary  warfare  with 
the  European  settlers  at  the  be^ning  of  1863, 
and  the  struggle  kept  ringing,  with  more  or  less 
intermission,  aH  through  the  years  1863,  1864,  and 
1865. 

New  Zealand  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in 
1642,  but  its  extent  and  character  were  not  ascer- 
tained till  the  voyages  of  Cook  in  1769  and  1774. 
From  that  period,  the  coasts  were  occasionally 
visited  bv  whalers,  and  some  communication  was 
held  witn  the  natives ;  but  no  permanent  settle- 
ment appears  to  have  been  made  by  any  people 
till  about  1815,  when  a  missionary  station  was 
established  in  Uie  Bay  of  Islands,  towards  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  N.  island.  Though  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  these  islands  was  recognised  at 
the  general  peace,  no  constituted  authority  was 
placed  over  New  Zealand  till  1833,  when  a  resi- 
dent, subordinate  to  the  government  of  New  South 
Wa]es»  was  sent  hither,  but  with  very  limited 
powers.  Meantime  the  shores  had  become  in- 
fested by  marauding  traders,  run-away  convicts. 
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and  other  uDscrapuloufl  characten,  who  intro- 
dnced  a  taste  for  ardent  spirits,  various  diseases, 
and  much  demoralisation.  These  persons  also 
swindled,  or  attempted  to  swindle,  the  natives 
out  of  laige  tracts  of  land,  by  setting  them  to 
subscribe  contracts,  of  the  real  unport  of  which 
the^  certainly  knew  little  or  nothing,  by  which 
entire  districts  were  conveyed  away  for  the 
merest  trifle.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  establish  a  eovemment  suiE- 
ciently  strong  to  protect  the  aborigines  and  the 
real  interests  of  the  colonists.  Accordingly  in 
Jan.  1840,  New  Zealand  was  constituted  a  colony, 
and  a  governor  appointed,  who  immediately  pro- 
claimed, among  other  announcements,  that  all 
purchases  of  land  would,  in  future,  be  void  unless 
conducted  through  the  Dritish  local  government. 
But  shortly  before  the  formal  occupation  of  these 
islands,  the  mania  for  speculating  in  land  attained 
to  an  enormous  extent ;  and  vast  tracts,  equal,  in 
fact,  to  provinces,  were  acquired  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals, belonging  to  the  islands,  to  Sydney,  and 
other  parts.  It  was  not,  therefore,  enough  to  pre- 
vent such  wholesale  acquisitions  in  future.  Jus- 
tice to  the  natives,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  colony  on  the  other,  made  it  im- 
peratively necessary  that  the  grounds  on  which 
the  claims  to  land  were  made  should  be  carefully 
inquired  into;  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
natives  had  been  swindled  the  grants  should  be 
cancelled ;  and  that,  when  confirmed,  their  extent 
should  be  limited.  In  consequence  of  these  con- 
siderations, a  commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  validity  of  all  claims  to  land ;  and 
tiie  commissioners  were  instructed  to  recognise 
those  only  which  were  founded  on  fair  and  equi- 
table considerations,  with  the  important  proviso, 
that  no  claim  for  land,  when  aflSrmed,  should  be 
allowed  to  a  greater  extent  than  2,560  ac^. 

The  N.  Zealand  Company,  established  in  1841, 
for  the  promotion  of  colonisation  in  the  islands, 
acquired  in  this  view  a  right  to  extensive  tracts 
of  land.  It  had  not,  however,  been  long  esta- 
blished till  disputes  began  to  arise  between  its 
directors  and  the  government;  and  great  difficul- 
ties were  also  experienced  in  adjusting  the  rival 
land  claims  of  the  crown,  the  natives,  the  co- 
lonists, and  others.  Hence  the  affairs  of  the  islands 
were  for  a  considerable  (leriod  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. The  natives  and  the  colonists  went  to 
war,  and  the  real  or  alleged  grievances  of  the  N. 
Zealand  Company  engrossed  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  parliament.  For  a  time,  however, 
these  differences  were  adjusted,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1863  that,  as  above  stated,  a  new 
struggle,  fiercer  than  any  preceding  one,  broke 
out  between  the  natives  and  the  European  settlers. 

The  present  form  of  government  lor  New  Zea- 
land was  established  by  statute  15  dc  16  Vict., 
cap.  72.  By  that  Act  the  colony  was  divided 
into  six  provinces,  since  increased  to  nine — viz. 
Auckland,  Taranaki,  Wellington,  Otago,  Hawkes 
Bay, Marlborough,  Nelson,  Canterbury,  and  South- 
land— each  governed  by  a  superintendent  and  a 
provincial  council,  consisting  of  not  less  than  9 
members.  These  members  of  council  are  chosen 
by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
provinces,  and  the  qualification  for  members  and 
electors  is  possession  in  the  district  for  which  the 
vote  is  given  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of 
60Z. ;  or  a  leasehold  estate  of  the  annual  value  of 
10/.,  held  upon  a  lease  which  at  the  time  of  re- 
gistration has  not  leas  than  three  years  to  run; 
or  being  a  householder  within  the  district  of  the 
clear  annual  value  of  10/1,  or  within  the  limits 
of  a  tcwn  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  bL  Aliens 
are  disqualified.    Every  c(>uncil  continues  for  four 


years  from  the  day  of  the  retam  of  the  write, 
unless  dissolved  by  the  governor.  'The  superin- 
tendent and  council  of  each  province,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions  specified  in  the  act,  have  the 
power  of  making  such  laws  as  may  be  required 
for  peace  and  order.  Such  laws  are,  however, 
to  be  sent  to  the  governor  for  his  assent,  and  ma^ 
be  disallowed  within  three  months  after  their 
receipt.  No  laws  have  any  force  until  assented 
to  by  the  governor.  A  general  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  a  legislative  council,  and 
a  house  of  representatives,  is  also  established  by 
Act  15  d:  16  Vict.,  cap.  72.  Legislative  coun- 
cillors may  hold  their  seats  for  life.  Members  for 
the  house  of  representatives  are  elected  by  elec- 
tors possessing  the  same  qualifications  as  those 
who  can  vote  for  proviucial  councillors.  Ad  elector 
is  also  qualified  to  be  a  member.  The  house  of 
representatives  is  to  consist  of  53  members — see 
24  Vict.,  cap.  12— elected  by  43  electoial  districta. 
The  total  revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  years 
185G-62,  and  the  expenditure  for  1862— former 
years  being  unreported — ^are  shown  in  the  aub- 
joined  statement : — 
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188,328 
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341,6m 
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4.W,G19 

1S«0 

464,738 

ISGI 

691,464 

1862 

1,186,009 

1,613,697 

The  control  of  native  affairs,  and  the  entire 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  questions  of  native 
government,  were  in  1863-64  transferred  from  the 
imperial  to  the  colonial  government* 

The  principal  British  settlements  consist  of 
Auckland,  the  cap.,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  N. 
island,  on  the  S.  side  of  Waitemata  harbour,  lat. 
36°  61'  27"  S.,  long.  174°  45'  20^'  K;  Wellington, 
the  cap.  of  the  S.  prov.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Port 
Nicholson,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  N.  island 
in  Cook's  Straits;  New  Pl}-mouth,  or  Taranaki, 
on  the  £.  coast  of  do.;  Nelson,  at  the  head  of 
Tasman's  Gulf,  N.  shore  of  the  middle  island; 
Akaroa,  near  the  extremity  of  Banks's  Peninsula, 
on  the  £.  coast  of  do.  A  settlement  established 
at  Otago,  on  the  SE.  coast  of  the  middle  island, 
is  patronised  by  the  Scotch  Free  Church;  and 
a  settlement  entitled  New  Canterbury,  has  been 
founded  under  the  patronage  of  the  leaders  of  the 
established  church.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
much  Judgment  has  been  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  majority  of  these  site&  At  Auckland 
there  ia  no  good  landing  place  even  for  small 
vessels,  and  the  water  in-shone  being  shoal,  shipa 
load  and  unload  with  difiiculty.  It  is  stated  br 
Mr.  Southey  (Treatise  on  Colonial  Wools,  p.  145), 
that  a  ship  laden  with  coal,  of  which  the  inhab. 
were  at  the  time  in  want,  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  port  from  there  being  no  chance  of  her  being 
able  to  discharge  her  cargo  within  anything  like 
a  reasonable  time.  The  town  is  also  indifferently 
supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  the  country  is  bare 
of  wood,  and  comparatively  unproductive.  Wel- 
lington is  hemmed  in  by  ranges  of  mountains 
which  in  great  measure  shut  it  out  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  though  this  dis- 
advantage has  been  in  part  overcome  by  the 
carrying  of  good  roads  through  the  ranges  in 
question.  It  is  also  frequently  exposed  to  heavy 
gales  of  wind ;  and  the  water  in-shore  is  so  shal- 
low as  to  hinder  vessels  of  above  80  or  100  tons 
burden  from  reaching  its  wharfs.  But  despite 
these  serious  drawbacks,  the  town  is  said  to  be 
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in  a  thriving  state.  The  situation  of  Nelaon  \a 
also  objectionable,  being  built  at  the  head  of  a 
deep  bay,  having  a  narrow  and  dangerous  en- 
trance. According  to  governor  Grey,  the  harbour 
of  Akaroa  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  colony,  and  he 
farther  says  that  its  soil  and  climate  are  excellent 
Although  New  Zealand  is  justly  celebrated  for 
the  niunber  and  excellence  of  its  bays  and  har- 
bours, but  little  sagacitv  would  appear  to  have 
been  evinced  by  the  early  settlers  in  profiting  by 
them ;  and  it  is  probable'  that  the  great  emporm 
of  the  islands  will  be  founded  hereafter  in  si- 
tuations more  accessible  and  better  suited  to  ship- 
ping and  navigation. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the 
colony  was  as  follows  in  the  years  1858-62 : — 
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Ymn 

Importt 

Exporu 

£ 

£ 

1858 

1,141,278 

458,023 

1859 

1,561,030 

551,484 

1860 

1,548,333 

688,958 

1861 

2,493,811 

1,370,247 

1863 

4,626,802 

2,422,784 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  New  Zea- 
land and  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  tabular  statement,  which  ^ves  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise — exclusive 
of  gold  and  specie — from  New  Zealand  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  exports  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  to  New  Zea- 
land in  each  of  the  years  1860-63  :— 


Yean 

ImporUft-om  New 
Zealand  into  th« 
United  KlDffdom 

Export!  of  Home 
Trotluce  from  the 
UoiMd  Kinedom 
to  New  ZeaLud 

1860 

.     1861 

1862 

1863 

£ 
445,244 
641,357 
611,445 
740,397 

£ 

669,066 

865,827 

1,221,632 

1,971,438 

The  staple  article  of  import  from  New  Zealand 
into  the  United  Kingdom  is  wool,  of  the  average 
value  of  500,000^.  per  annum.  The  exports  com- 
prise all  the  ordinary  articles  of  British  manu- 
factures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  im- 
migrants—the great  majority  from  the  United 
Kingdom— who  arrived  in  the  colony  in  the  years 
1860-62;— 


ProTineei 

Immlgrantt 

1860 

1861 

1862 

Ancklaad 

2,954 

1,569 

4,036 

Taranaki 

88 

27 

11 

"Wellington      . 

378 

]»2 

200 

HawkesBay   . 

— 

15 

15 

Nelson     .... 

649 

329 

398 

Canterbury     . 

1,889 

996 

2,973 

1  otago  and  Southland 

3,031 

19,221 

26,657 

Total 

8,935    ',  22,339 

84,290 

When  New  Zealand  becomes  reasonably  well- 
peopled,  or  has  a  pop.  of  one  or  two  millions,  she 
will  probably  be  distinguished  by  her  manufac- 
tures. Her  geographic^  position,  temperate  cli- 
mate, and  the  command  of  vast  water  power,  of 
unlimited  supplies  of  coal,  iron,  and  the  useful 
metals,  and  of  timber,  wool,  flax,  and  other  raw 
mater^ils,  give  her  almost  unequalled  advantages 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  manufactuniig 
industry.   Agriculture,  however,  including  therein 


the  clearing  of  the  land,  mines,  and  fisheries,  but 
especially  the  first,  must  for  a  lengthened  period 
be  the  most  advantageous  business  in  which  the 
colonists  can  engage. 

New  Zealand  has  been  erected  into  a  bishopric ; 
and  it  hus  a  numerous  body  of  clergymen  of  va- 
rious denominations,  and  of  missionaries. 

ZEITZ,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  reg.  Merse- 
burg,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  White  Elstcr)  here  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge,  22  m.  WSW.  Leipsic,  on  tlie 
railway  from  Leipsic  to  Gera.  Pop.  14,218  in 
1861,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  634.  Zeitz  is 
walled,  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  and  several  other  churches, 
various  hospitals,  two  castles,  one  of  which  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  its  princes,  but  now 
serves  for  a  house  of  correction,  a  gymnasium, 
with  a  public  library  of  14,000  vols.,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods,  earthenware,  leather, 
and  shoes;  with  cotton-printing  establishments, 
breweries,  and  distilleries.  It  is  <^e  seat  of  the 
ordinaiy  circle  courts,  of  an  ecclesiastical  board, 
and  of  a  Calvinist  college.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  in  its  vicinity  are  celebrated  for  their 
neatness,  and  the  attention  bestowed  on  them. 

ZELL,  or  CELLE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  distr. 
LUnebuig,  on  the  Aller,  where  it  receives  the 
Fuse,  and  on  the  railway  between  Hanover  and 
LUnebun:,  22  m.  NE.  the  former.  Pop.  14,189  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built  and  paved,  and  has 
Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  R.  Cathohc  churches,  an 
old  castle  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
LUnebuig,  a  large  penitentiary,  a  medical  college, 
Latin  schdol,  society  of  agriculture,  and  a  famous 
royal  breeding  stud.  Its  inhabs.  manufacture 
linen  cloths,  hosiery,  flannel,  and  hats,  and  have 
a  brisk  transit  trade  both  by  the  Aller  and  by 
bind.  Celle  was  long  the  seat  of  the  high  court  of 
appeal  for  the  former  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

Zell  was  the  residence  during  the  latter  years 
of  her  life,  of  the  unfortunate  M  adlda  Queen  of 
Denmark,  and  sister  of  George  I.  of  England; 
and  a  monument  to  her  memory  stands  m  the 
palace  garden. 

ZERBST,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  territory  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Elbe, 
17^  m.  SE.  Magdebuig,  on  the  railway  from  Mag- 
debuii^  to  Leipsic.  Pop.  10,489  in  1861.  The 
town  IS  walled,  and  entered  by  6  gates ;  has  an  old 
castle,  several  churches,  one  of  which  is  among 
the  finest  structures  of  its  class  in  Germany,  two 
well-endowed  charitable  institutions,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  large  school 
termed  the  Francuceum,  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
high  court  of  appeal  for  the  Anhalt  and  Schwartz- 
burg  principalities ;  and  till  near  the  end  of  last 
century  it  was  the  residence  of  the  ducal  family  of 
Anhalt.  It  has  manufactures  of  jewellery  and 
earthenware.  The  Empress  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia  was  a  princess  of  Zerbst. 

ZrrrAU,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
circ.  Bautssen,  on  the  Mandau,  a  tributary  of  the 
Neisse,  50  m.  ESE.  Dresden,  on  the  railway  from 
Dresden  to  Vienna.  Pop.  14,290  in  1861.  The 
town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  numerous 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  public  library  of  13,000 
vols.,  house  of  correction,  and  various  charitable 
institutions.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  linen  manu- 
factures of  Lusatia ;  and  most  of  its  inhabs.  arc 
occupied  in  the  wea\dng  of  damasks,  ticks,  and 
other  linen  fabrics,  or  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths ; 
and  in  bleaching,  printuig,  carding,  and  other 
auxiliary  occupations.  Zittau  has  also  porcelain 
factories,  paper-mills,  and  breweries,  and  a  large 
trade  in  flax.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
orientalist,  B.  Michaclis. 

ZOMBOR,  a  royal  free  town  of  Ilungarj',  co 
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Bacs,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  an  extensive  plain 
near  the  Francis  canal,  uniting  the  Danube  and 
the  Theiss,  118  m.  S.  by  E.  Pesth.  Pop.  23^80 
in  1857.  Zombor  has  several  fine  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  CO.  hall,  town-house,  several  churches, 
barracks,  and  the  govemmont  oflScea.  Here,  also, 
is  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a  Roman 
Cath.  high  school,  with  some  ^ilk  manufactures, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  cattle. 

ZUG,  a  canton,  lake,  and  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  central  part  of  the  Confed.  The  canton, 
which  is  the  smallest  in  Switzerland,  is  enclosed 
between  the  ter.  of  Zurich  on  the  N.,  Schwytz  on  the 
E.  and  S.,  and  a  small  part  of  Lucerne  and  Aargau 
on  the  W. ;  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  the 
Keuss.  Area,  85  sq.  m. ;  a  considerable  part  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  Lakes  of  Zug  and  Egeri. 
Pop.  19,667  in  1860.  Except  a  small  plain  to  the 
N.  of  Zug,  the  surface  is  wholly  mountainous,  but 
the  mountains  do  not  rise  to  any  great  elevation ; 
the  highest,  the  Kossberg.  on  the  8.  border,  being 
little  more  than  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Principal 
rivers,  Reuss,  Sihl,  which  forms  the  NE.  boundary*, 
and  Lortz,  which  brings  the  waters  of  the  Egeri 
lake  into  that  of  Zug,  and  forms  also  the  outlet  of 
the  latter  towards  the  Reuss.  The  Lake  of  Zug, 
principally  comprised  in  this  canton,  but  partly  in 
that  of  Schwytz,  and  intermediate  in  situation,  as 
in  character,  between  the  Lakes  of  Zurich  and 
Lucerne,  is  about  8^  m.  in  length,  N.  to  S.,  by  3 
m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  area  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  10  sq.  m.,  and  the  height  of  its 
surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  1,385  Eng. 
ft  Its  waters  are  of  a  very  dark  blue  colour; 
and^  though  near  the  town  of  Zug,  its  depth  ap- 
pears to  be  only  about  200  ft ;  at  its  S.  extremity 
It  is  said  to  exceed  1,200  ft 

The  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Zug  are  well  culti- 
vated, richly  wooded,  and  in  general  sloping,  ex- 
cept on  the  S.  and  SW.  sides,  where  the  Kighi  and 
Rossberg  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge. 
The  lake  abounds  with  fish,  the  taking  of  which 
forms  an  important  occupation  of  the  inhabs.  of  its 
vicinity.  Some  indifrerent  wine,  with  cider,  are 
made,  and  considerable  quantities  of  apples  and 
other  fruits  are  grown  for  exportation :  but  the 
principal  employment  of  the  pop.  is  cattle  breeding. 
A  few  silk  and  cotton  fabncs  are  woven,  cotton 
yam  is  spun,  and  at  Zug,  Cham,  and  Baar  are 
some  tanneries  and  paper-mills ;  but  the  manu- 
factures of  the  canton  arc  comparatively  insig- 
niticanL  The  government  is  strictly  democratic. 
The  cantonal  council  is  composed  of  54  deputies, 
elected  for  two  years  by  all  the  male  citizens  of 
the  canton  above  the  age  of  19  years,  who  are  not 
bankrupt,  pauper,  or  under  penal  condemnation. 
This  council  exercises  all  the  ordinary*  adminis- 
trative functions.  The  legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  triple  council^  composed  of  the  cantonal 
council  and  two  additional  mems.  for  each  deputy, 
chosen,  like  the  deputies,  triennially  by  the  com- 
munes. The  general  assembly  meets  annually  in 
May :  its  landamtnan  or  president  being  taken  al- 
ternately from  the  two  circles  into  which  the 
canton  is  divided.  The  deputies  are  paid  for  tlieir 
ser\'ices,  at  such  rat«s  as  can  be  afforded  by  the 
communes  which  send  them.  The  chief  criminal 
tribunal  consists  of  25  mems.,  and  the  ordinary 
civil  tribunal  of  6  assessors  and  the  gtatshalle: 
the  latter  becomes  a  final  court  of  appeal  by  the 
addition  of  6  mems.  chosen  annually  by  the' can- 
tonal council.  Civil  causes  below  the  amount  of 
12  francs,  misdemeanours,  and  other  matters  of 
minor  importance,  are  decided  by  the  communal 
assemblies  and  tribunals.  There 'is  no  tax  of  any 
kind  in  the  canton.  The  public  expenditure  of 
the  canton  amounted  to  160,000  francs,  or  4,640/. 
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in  1862.    Zug  furnishes  a  contingent  of  250  men 
to  the  army  of  the  Swiss  Confed. 

Zug,  the  cap.,  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  15  m.  S.  Zurich,  on  the  railvray  from 
Zurich  to  Lucerne,  had  8,854  inhabitants  in  1860. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  several 
good  churches,  to  one  of  which  is  attached  a 
curious  golffotha^  containing  many  hundreds  of 
skulls,  each  labelled  with  the  name  of  its  original 
possessor. 

The  people  of  this  canton  are  of  a  German  stock, 
and  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  of  Schwyta, 
though  less  ignorant  and  superstitious.  They  aie 
all  Roman  Catholics. 

ZURICH  (CANTON  OF),  a  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland, ranking  second  in  the  Confederation,  and 
being  superior  also  in  pop.  and  importance  to 
most  of  the  other  cantons.  It  extends  between 
kt.  470  10'  and  47^  40'  N.,  and  long.  8^  20^  and 
90  E. ;  having  E.  Thuigau  and  St  Gall,  S.  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  and  the  cant  Zug,  W.  Aai;^a, 
and  N.  SchafThausen  aiid  Baden,  £ram  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  Rhine.  Length,  N.  and  S^ 
about  30  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  25  m.  Area,  680 
sq.  m.  Popl  267,641  in  1860 ;  the  inhabs.  are  nearly 
all  Protestants.  Surface  generally  nndulating; 
and,  though  picturesque,  it  presents  none  of  tliose 
grand  natural  features  which  arrest  the  traveller's 
attention  in  the  cantons  further  S.  Several  moun- 
tain, or  rather  hill  ranges,  enter  Zurich,  but  the 
highest  summit  the  HOrnli,  near  the  £.  border, 
scarcely  rises  to  3,800  ft.  above  the  sea.  After  the 
Rhine,  the  principal  riven  are  its  tributaries,  the 
Limmat  which  drains  the  kke  of  Zurich,  Thar, 
Toss,  and  Sihl,  with  the  Reuss  forming  a  part  of 
the  W.  border.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
Limmat  is  navigable.  The  Greiflen,  famous  for 
its  tine  eels,  and  several  smaller  lakes,  are  in  this 
canton.  Climate  mild ;  the  mean  annual  temp,  at 
Zurich  is  about  48^^  Fah.  Nowhere  in  the  canton 
is  the  jnound  perpetually  covered  with  snow ;  and 
the  sou  is  in  general  productive.  Agriculture  is 
perhaps  better  conducted  in  this  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  Switzerland;  manuring  is  well  under- 
stood ;  and  iirigation  is  successfully  practised.  An 
English  traveller  says  'Anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zurich,  one  is  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary industry  of  the  inbabs. ;  and  if  we  leam 
that  a  proprietor  here  has  a  return  of  10  per  ceot^ 
we  are  mclined  to  say,  "  he  deserves  it.**  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  at  a  field,  a  garden,  a  hedge, 
scarcely  even  a  tree,  a  flower,  or  a  vcgetaUe, 
without  perceiving  proofs  of  the  extreme  care  and 
industry  that  are  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  soiL  If,  for  example,  a  i^ath  leads  through, 
or  by  the  side  of  a  field  of  grainy  the  com  is  not, 
as  in  England,  i)ermittcd  to  hang  over  the  path ; 
but  LB  everywhere  bounded  by  a  fence.  Ii  you 
look  into  a  field  towards  evenhig,  where  there  are 
large  beds  of  cauliflower  or  cabbage  you  will  find 
that  every  single  plant  has  been  watered.  In  the 
gardens,  which,  im)und  Zurich,  are  extremely 
large,  the  most  punctilious  care  is  evinced  in  regard 
to  the  culture  of  every  product' 

The  labouring  classes  in  this  canton  are  almost 
universally  proprietors  of  the  small  farms  and 
cottages  which  they  cultivate  and  inhabit.  The 
com  ^rown  is  insufiicient  for  the  pop.,  but  great 
quantities  of  fruit  and  garden  vegetables  are 
raised.  The  vine  is  generally  culUvated.  But 
though  improved  the  wine  is  still  very  inferior. 
The  pasture  lands  are  not  extensive;  and  no 
great  quantities  of  farm  stock  are  reared :  a  very 
large  breed  of  cattle  is  however  produced  by  a 
cross  between  those  of  this  canton  and  those  of 
Schwytz.  Some  iron,  coal,  and  salt-,  are  met  with ; 
but  mining  industr}'  is  not  of  much  consequence. 
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Zurich  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
cantons  of  Smtsserland ;  its  inhabitants  generally 
dividing  theii  attention  between  the  labonr^ra  of 
agriculture  and  those  of  the  loom.    *  I  have  sel- 
dom   entered/  says   Dr.  Bowring   (Commercial 
Reports),  *  a  rural  dwelling 'without  finding  one  or 
more  looms  in  it,  employed  in  the  weaving  of  silk 
or  cotton.    If  the  labours  of  the  field  demand  the 
hands  of  the  peasant,  his  wife  or  children  are  oc- 
cupied in  manufacturing  industry.    When  lighter 
tofls  suffice  for  the  agricultural  part  of  the  family 
exertions,  the  i^mrles  and  the  young  people  re- 
sign the  loom  to  the  father  or  the  brothers.    The 
interstices  of  agricultural  labour  are  filled,  up  by 
manufacturing  employment;  and  in  more  than 
half  of  the  operations  of  Zurich  the  farmer  and 
the  weaver  are  united.*    Cotton  and  silk  fabrics 
are  those  principally  produced.    The  silk  fabrics 
consist  of  Florentines,  gros  de  Naples,  marcelines, 
taffetas,  levantines,  handkerchiefs,  crapes,  shawls, 
and  velvets.    Early  in  the  present  century  about 
5,000  looms  were  employ^  upon  these  goods; 
but  since  the  peace  they' have  mpidly  increased. 
The  disturbances  at  Lyons,  in  1834,  were  the 
cause  of  many  Lyons'  workmen  settling  in  Zurich. 
The  annual  value  of  the  total  produce  of  the  silk- 
looms  has  been  estimated  at  600,000/.  sterling. 
The  cotton  manufactures  of  Zurich  had  theur 
origin  in  the  5th  century,  their  two  principal 
seats  being  then,  as  now,  Zurich  and  Winterthur. 
There  arc  said  to  be  about  12,000  cotton  weavers 
in  the  canton,  and  4,000  persons  engaged  in  other 
.trades  connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture, 
producing   annually  800,000    pieces    of   cotton. 
Cotton  spinning  is  also  extensively  carried  on ;  but 
the  other  manufactures  are  not  of  very  great  im- 
portance.   The  woollen  trade  does,  not  employ 
300  hands,  and  the  linen  manufacture  is  now 
almost  wholly  extinguished.     The  imports   of 
Zurich  mainly  consist  of  cotton  and  cotton  yam, 
woollen  cloths,  colonial  products,  bark,  straw  hats, 
linens,  furs^  glass,  stationer^' ;  wheat,  principally 
iirom  Swabia;  wine,  brandy,  fruits,  tobacco,  fir- 
wood,  raw  silk,  butter  and  dieese,  and  minerals. 
The  exports  are  cotton  cloths,  particularly  Turkey 
reds ;  silk  goods,  chiefly  plain ;  machinery,  tanned 
leather,  kinchwasser,  and  sometimes  an  excess  of 
agricultural  produce  to  the  neighbouring  districts. 
The  constitution  of  Zurich  underwent  a  great 
change  in  1831.  The  cantonal  assembly,  or  greater 
council,  still  consists,  as  formerly,  of  212  mems. 
but  instead  of  130  being  elected  by  the  grand 
council  itself,  only  33  are  now  so  nominated,  the 
remainder  being  chosen  by  the  different  guilds, 
and  the  pop.  atlaige.    Every  male  above  the  age 
of  19,  not  a  domestic,  a  bankrupt,  a  recipient  of 
public  relief,  or  under  penal  condemnation,  has  a 
right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  representatives : 
citizens  must,  however,  be  30  years  of  age  to  sit 
in  the  chamber.    The  mems.  of  the  greater  coun- 
til  are  elected  for  four  years ;  but  h&k  their  num- 
ber goes  out  biennially.    By  the  new  constitution, 
the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  formerly  united 
in  the  same  individuals,  are  separated ;  the  func- 
tions of  the  former  are  exercised  bjr  a  bodv  of 
19  mems.  chosen  by  the  greater  council,  and  those 
of  the  latter  by  a  hi^h  court  of  appeal  composed 
of  11  mems.,  a  criminal  court  of  primary  juris- 
diction in  Zurich  and  district  court<s.    The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  and  of  the  law  courts  are 
public;    freedom  of  trade  and  of  the  press  is 
guaranteed;  and  each  individual  contributes  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  his 
income,     llie  cantonal  government  compels  a 
general  system  of  insurance  against  fire,  being 
itself  the  insiurer.    Public  revenue,  2,SG2,000  iV., 
in  1862.    Zurich  has  no  public  debt.    The  canton 
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contributes  8,858  men  to  the  army,  and  77,153  fr. 
a  year  to  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  confederation. 

Zurich  (an.  Turicutn)^  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
cap.  of  the  above  canton,  on  the  Limmat,  at  its 
efflux  from  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  58^  m.  NE.  Bern,  on  the  railway  from 
Bern  to  St.  Gall.  Pop.  19,758  in  1860.  Zurich 
is  beautifully  situated,  the  river  dividing  it  into 
2  parts,-  which  are  connected  by  3  bridges ;  and 
considerable  improvements  are  going  on  in  the 
town.  It  has  some  fine  public  walks,  but  few 
public  buildings  are  worth  notice.  The  principal 
are  the  cathedrtd,  a  massive  edifice  of  the  10th  or 
11th  century,  in  which  Zwinglius  denounced, 
though  in  comparatively  mild  and  measured 
terms,  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  en- 
forced the  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  St  Peter's 
church,  of  which  Lavaterwas  the  minister;  the 
town  hall,  a  square  edifice,  in  which  the  diet 
meets ;  the  old  arsenal,  the  town  libraxy,  a  spacious 
edifice,  containing  about  60,000  volumes,  with 
portraits  of  Zwinglius  and  many  of  the  burgo- 
masters of  Zilrich,  a  bust  of  Lavater  by  Dannecker, 
a  bas-relief  model  of  a  great  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  a  collection  of  fossils.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Limmat  stands  the  tower  of  Wellenberg,  formerly 
a  state  prison. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  silk 
and  cotton  goods,  and  numerous  factories  and 
country  houses  stud  the  banks  of  the  lake  in  the 
environs.  *  In  Zilrich,'  says  an  English  traveller, 
'  it  is  all  work  and  no  play ;  there  are  no  amuse- 
ments of  any  kind,  nor  probably  do  the  inhabs. 
feel  the  want  of  them.  There  is  no  theatre ;  there 
are  no  public  concerts ;  balls,  in  a  canton  where 
leave  to  dance  must  be  asked,  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  great  object  of  the  ZUrichers  is  to 
get  money :  distinction  in  wealth  is  the  chief  dis- 
tinction of  rank  known  in  Zurich.  Literature, 
however,  has  kept  its  place  here ;  and  nowhere, 
perhaps,  in  Europe  is  the  study  of  the  classics 
more  general  than  in  this  dty.  Here  are  an 
academ}'  for  theology  and  various  other  branches 
of  philosophy;  another  academy  preparatory  to 
the  former ;  an  institution  for  naedicine  and  sur- 
gery; another  for  the  education  of  merchants; 
an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  for  the  blind,  the  model  of  which  was 
considered  so  excellent,  that  upon  it  Napoleon 
formed  that  of  Paris;  academies  of  artists  and 
music;  a  society  of  public  utility;  and  many 
schools  for  instruction  in  languages  and  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.'  Zurich  was  one  of  the 
earliest  cities  that  joined  the  Swiss  Confederation ; 
and  here  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  com- 
menced, under  Zwinglius,  in  1519.  Among  its 
distinguished  natives  have  been  the  two  Gess- 
ners,  Zimmermann,  Fuseli,  Lavater,  Bodmer,  and 

ZURICH  (LAKE  OF),  one  of  the  principal 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  in  the  E.  part  of  which  it  is 
situated,  bemg  bounded  by  the  cantons  of  Zurich, 
Schwytz,  and  St.  Gall.  It  curves  in  a  semicircular 
manner,  from  SE.  round  to  NW.  Length,  about 
24  in.;  breadth,  varying  to  about  3  m.;  but  at 
Rapperschwyl  it  is  contracted  to  less  than  ^  m., 
and  is  crossed  there  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Area, 
estimated  at  about  23  sq.  m. ;  height  above  the 
sea,  1,362  English  ft.  Its  depth  in  some  places 
exceeds  600  ft.;  but  for  several  hundred  yards 
from  its  bank  it  is  (near  Zurich  at  least)  seldom 
more  than  from  6  to  12  ft.  in  depth.  At  its  SE.  ex- 
tremity it  receives  the  Linth  canal,  which  brings 
to  it  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Lake  Wallen- 
stadt ;  at  its  NW.  extrcmitv  it  discharges  itself 
by  the  Limmat.  Zurich,  Afeilen,  Rapperschwyl, 
and  Richtenschwyl,'  arc  on  its  banks.  This  lake  has 
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none  of  that  sarage  sublimity  which  characterises 
most  of  the  Swiss  takes :  its  scenery  is,  in  fact,  com- 
paratively tame.  It  has  been  called  *  the  Winan- 
dermeie  of  Switzerland/  The  hills  around  it 
scarcely  rise  to  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  they 
descend  in  gentle  and  cultivated  slopes  to  the 
water's  edge ;  where  the  banks,  from  one  end  of 
the  lake  to  the  other,  are  studded  with  villages, 
country  houses,  and  other  habitations.  Good 
carriage  roads  run  along  both  sides  of  this  lake ; 
and  it  is  daily  traversed  by  steamers  between 
Zurich  and  BapperschwyL 

ZUTPHEN,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
prov.  Guelderiand,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Yssel, 
crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Birckel,  15  m.  NE.  Arnhem,  on  the  rail- 
winr  from  Amhem  to  Groningen.  Pop.  13,728  in 
1861.  The  town  is  strong  b^  its  situation,  and, 
though  in  the  midst  of  fens,  is  not  considered  un- 
healthy. It  is  divided  by  the  Birckel  into  an  old 
and  a  new  town.  The  principal  church  is  an  old 
and  stately  edifice :  the  town-hall,  the  college  of 
deputies,  and  the  palace  of  the  former  counts  of 
Zutphen,  are  the  other  most  conspicuous  build- 
ings. Here,  also,  is  a  Latin  school,  a  society  of 
physical  science,  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics,  with  tanneries, 
paper,  and  glue  factories,  oil  and  flour  mills. 

Zutphen  was  one  of  the  Hanse  towns.  It  was 
taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572  and 
1583,  but  was  retaken  by  the  troops  under  prince 
Maurice  in  1691.  In  this  si^ge  the  famous  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,' received  a  wound  of  which  he  died 
on  the  17th  of  Oct.,  at  the  early  age  of  82. 

ZVORNIK  or  ISVORNIK,'a  fortified  town  of 
Bosnia,  cap.  sandjak,  on  the  Drin,  72  m.  WSW. 
Belgrade.  Pop.  estim.  at  15,500  in  1862.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a  rocky  height,  and  has  two 
castles,  and  a  large  collection  of  mud  houses,  with 
several  mosques,  and  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  timber 
and  fuel  with  Belgrade  and  Semlin ;  but  from  its 
l^ing  out  of  any  great  road,  it  is  very  seldom 
visited  bytravellers  from  W.  Europe. 

ZWICKAU,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
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cap,  die  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Mnlda,  58  m. 
S W.  Dresden,  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to 
Nuremberg.  Pop.  22,432  in  1861.  The  town  was 
formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  suffered  repeatedly 
in  the  wars  of  last  century  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Its  principal  buildings  are  St.  Mary's 
church,  with  some  fine  paintings  by  Wohlgemuth, 
a  lofty  tower,  which  was  often  ascended  by  Luther  ; 
and  an  old  castle,  now  used  for  a  house  of  cor- 
rection. The  gymnasium  has  a  library  of  18,000 
volumes ;  and  there  are  also  some  military  store- 
houses. Zwickau  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths,  hosiery,  cotton  goods,  and  hardware ;  which 
she  owes  to  the  coal-fields  on  both  sides  the 
Mulda,  in  her  vicinity. 

ZWOLLE,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
prov.  Overyssel,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  on  the 
Zwarte-water,  about  10  m.  from  the  Zuyder-zee, 
and  50  m.  ENE.  Amsterdam,  on  the  railway  from 
Utrecht  to  Groningen.  Pop.  19,251  in  1861. 
ZwoUe  is  weU  built,  in  the  style  of  most  other 
Dutch  towns ;  and  has  several  suburbs,  8  churches, 
including  a  fine  old  cathedral,  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, and  some  agreeable  promenades  in  the 
vicinity.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
and  its  trade  is  still  considerable  in  cattle  and 
other  live  stock,  dried  fish,  com,  wool,  hides, 
honey,  and  leather.  It  has  some  salt  and  sugar 
refineries,  and  tanneries.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1580.  The  famous  Thomaa-^Kempis 
was,  for  64  years,  a  monk  of  an  Augustine  priory 
in  this  town,  where  he  died  in  1471. 

ZYTOMIERS,  or  JITOMIR,  a  town  of  Rus- 
sian Poland,  govenmient  Yolhynia,  of  which 
it  is  the  capitid;  on  a  tributary  of  the  Dni^r, 
75  m.  WSW.  Kief.  Pop.  31,275  in  1858.  The 
town  has  3  Russo-Greek,  a  Lutheran,  and  2  R. 
Cath.  churches,  various  government  buildings,  a 
gymnasium,  seminary,  and  public  library.  It 
has  increased  greatly  in  importance  since  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Russians;  it  has  manu- 
factures of  hats  and  leather,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  woollen,  silk  and  linen  fabrics,  honey, 
wax,  salt,  and  wines,  chiefiy  with  Galida,  Hun- 
gary, and  Wallachia. 
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TON'S  PHILOSOPHY,  snd  of  the  Principal  Philosophical  Queetions  discusaed 

in  his  Writings.    Second  Edition,  revised Bto.  14f. 

'  A  more  carefal,  searching^,  or  destmctiTe 
pl«oe  of  critloiBin  has  seldom  appeared.  Mr.  Mill 
has  travelled  throogh  the  writings  of  Sir  Wxu:jam 
Haxhaoit  and  Mr.  Mahbbl  with  all  the  zeal  of  the 


<  The  sabjects  discusaed  in  this  yolmne  are 
▼arioQB  ancl  interesting:.  They  relate  to  the 
relativity  of  knowledg^e,  the  philosophy  of  the 
conditioned,  consciousness,  the  belief  in  an 
external  world,  the  primary  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, the  law  of  Inseparable  association,  the  doctrine 
of  unconsdoas  mental  modifications,  the  theory  of 
eansation,  l<^c.  and  formal  lotdo,  the  natural  pre- 
judices and  fallacies  countenanced  by  Uamiltov, 
the  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain,  firee  will,  and  the 

study  of  mathematics The  volume  is  one  which 

readers  even  moderately  interested  in  philosophical 
discussion  will  find  full  of  smnestion.  They  will  in 
all  cases  see  these  topics  discussed  with  admir- 
able clearness  and  perfect  temper.' 
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most  humble  and  enthusiastic   disciple,  and  has 

!>roduoed  against  them  both  an  indictment  which 
t  requires  a  considerable  effort  to  read,  but  which 
will  repay  study.  It  is,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  its  Author's  reputation,  perfectly  feir 
and  courteous.  Mr.  Mill  continually  takes  occa- 
sion to  prolse  Sir  Willllx  Uamiltov's  nervous 
English,  his  extraordinary  learning,  and  his  ex- 
treme fairness  in  eontroversy,  and  he  does  fhll 
justice  to  Mr.  Mavssl's  clearness  of  statement. 
The  book  altogether  Is  as  creditable  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive.' SxTusDAT  Ranaw. 
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